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The advancement of research in rural economics and sociology is 
a matter to which much attention has been given. The need of more 
aM better reseai'ch in these fields has been generally conceded, and 
the number of trained workers has been steadily enlarging to meet 
the demand. Since the passage of the Purnell Act, funds have been 
available to an increasing degree in practically all of the experi- 
ment stations. Hundreds of projects have been outlined, interest 
has been keen, and the opportunities for constructive contributions 
have been unusually attractive. Encouraging progi’ess has been 
made, and not the least important result of this progress has been the 
revealing more concretely of some of the outstanding obstacles in 
the way. 

The difiiculties which have thus far been encountered are mainly 
attributable to the newness of the field. Experience is still meager, 
and it may well be that the best means of approach are yet to be 
discovered. To be sure the fundamental principles underlying the 
carrying on of research in the physical sciences are well established, 
but there is uncertainty as to the extent to which they may be 
applied to the current problems of economics and sociology. Par- 
ticularly is there doubt and confusion as to the manner in which the 
current research methods may best be utilized in the solution of this 
type of problems. 

Much of this gi'oping for the light is inevitable under the circum- 
stances, and in not a few instances time and patience will probably 
■ be needed to overcome by actual experience the handicaps of false 
starts and blind trails. This is a common occurrence in all research 
and need occasion neither great surprise nor undue alarm. What 
is really most encouraging about the matter is the active inter^ 
which is being manifested by the research workers thmnselves in 
developing effective methods and adequate ideals, and them effo^ 
thus to raise the standard of their research, have a special intacest 
and appeal. 

One of the early steps taken by the agricultural economists and 
rural sociologists was the devotion of the meeting in December, 192^ 
of the American, Farm Economic Association to the general topic of 
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research in agricultural economics, and the practically simultaneous 
sessions of the rural sociological section of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, which dealt exclusively with research in rural social 
problems. Both of these gatherings, which were commented upon at 
the tima in these columns, proved productive of much benefit, par- 
ticularly in stimulating interest and in promoting an interchange of 
view on methods and objectives. 

In the month following, an advisory committee on research in 
agricultural economics was appointed by the chairman of the Social 
Science Research Council. This committee was headed by Dr. H. C. 
Taylor of the Institute for Research in Land Economics of North- 
western University, and it was instructed to make “a preliminaiy 
survey of the problems in the field of agricultural economics.” This 
committee has carried on a survey of the work under way under 
various auspices, and it has recently presented a report embodying 
extensive findings and recommendations. Funds have also been 
secured for a more detailed survey, and arrangements made for its 
prosecution on a regional basis by five representative men in agri- 
cultural economics and a sixth to take up rural sociology, with a 
view to rendering a preliminary report at a meeting of the council 
to be held at Dartmouth College from August 16 to 21, 1927. In 
this work the committee has the cooperation of a special research 
committee of the American Farm Economic Association. 

The report of the original committee, noted elsewhere in this issue, 
estimates that for the present year approximately $1,500,000 will be 
spent by Grovemmental agencies. State and national, for investiga- 
tional work in agricultural economics and rural sociology. “During 
the next four years the increase made possible under the Purnell 
Act wiU enlarge this total by something like another million dollars. 
Private agencies provide further resources which we estimate at 
more than $100,000 yearly.” 

On a qualitative basis, the committee finds that the work being 
done is “very uneven in character. This may be explained quite 
largely by historic reasons. In places where the work was begun 
early, the descriptive and elementary stages have been passed through 
and enough time has elapsed to develop better methods and to build 
up more specialized and more adequately trained personnel. The 
newer comers in the field and the smaller institutions have tended to 
lag behind, frequently to use less fully trained men, and not to find 
thenaelves in a position to employ staffs large enough to permit a 
desirable degree of specialization. It must be frankly admitted also 
that a serious difficulty in this connection has arisen from the fact 
that the direction of attention and the flow of funds -into these lines 
of work have proceeded so rapidly as to outrun the supply of com- 
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petent men who could be selected and trained in a manner corre- 
sponding to the needs of the work. This defect has been remedied in 
part, but has probably resulted in the building up of relatively largo 
and specialized staffs at a few places rather than bringing the stand- 
ard of work done in any given line at all institutions up to a satis- 
factory level.” 

The committee concludes that “ probably enough work has now 
been done in most of the major lines of agricultural economics re- 
search to have built up a methodology and standards of investigation 
and analysis which have established at least tentative standards 
which could be very advantageously adopted throughout the field. 
Until such a standardization takes place, a large amount of imitative, 
unproductive, and even misleading work is bound to be done at 
places where a more effective use of labor and funds is much to-be 
desired.” 

A third comment on the present status of the work is that it is 
rather fragmentary in character. “ This applies both to the discrete- 
ness of local studies on problems of national or at least regional 
scope and interest, and also to the fact that work has been prosecuted 
on various segments of a problem separately. Too little effort has 
been made to integrate all the steps and develop a comprehensive 
and coherent analysis of problems as a whole from producer to 
consumer, local market to world market, or whatnot.” 

By way of summary the committee believes that the principal 
problem in agricultural economics is “ not so much the stimulation of 
activities or expansion of progress as it is (1) the promotion of a 
more effective expenditure of funds already available, (2) the corre- 
lation of the various efforts, and (3) raising standards of work 
throughout the field.” 

The committee makes numerous specific recommendations, includ- 
ing the establishment of a fund for use in paying field and clerical 
expenses of graduate students, restricting the grants to projects not 
generally supported by station funds, and an additional amount for 
publishing not to exceed three of the best doctoral dissertations in 
agricultural economics and rural sociology each year. It also sug- 
gests as projects worthy of investigation the measurement of agri- 
cultural prosperity and rural living, research on agricultural depres- 
sions, country-city and city-country population movements, submar- 
ginal land and submarginal farms, and the improvement of the Fed- 
eral census. Its chief recommendation, however, is for the creation 
of a permanent standing committee, with a budget of $12,000 , pen 
year. This comniittee would serve as a clearing house of inforniati'on 
as to research now under way or in contemplation by €Eie various ' 
agencies, as a conference body on standards and methods, and- ks a 
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means of contact between agricultural economists and rural sociolo- 
gists and the various allied groups repi esented in the council. 

Since the presentation of the foregoing report, another and en- 
tirely independent enterprise has been undertaken by the rural 
sociologists which is both unique and suggestive. This has taken 
the form of an Institute on Research Methods in Rural Sociology, 
which was held at Purdue University from April 4 to 8, 1927. 

The institute was held at the request of a joint conunittee on proj- 
ects and correlation of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
was authorized by the executive committee of tliat association. It 
was conducted by the committee on rural social organizations and 
agencies essential to a permanent and effective agriculture, largely 
composed of sociologists but with Director G. I. Christie of the 
Indiana Station as chairman. 

Although the institute was essentially a conference of workers 
engaged in projects on rural sociology, its purpose was not primarily 
for discussion and exchange of views. Its object was to offer a 
definite program designed to develop the best ideas available as to 
the organization and conduct of research in this field, with specific 
reference to the work already imder way or in contemplation. 

The occasion for so unusual a gathering was tlie prevailing feel- 
ing among rural sociologists that at the present stage such an under- 
taking would be productive of economy of effort and of funds. As 
was stated in a letter sent out by the Office of Experiment Stations 
indorsing the institute, “ as is often the case in subjects in which 
research is relatively new and undeveloped, rural sociology as a 
field for investigation appears to be less organized and the ways 
and means less clearly established than in fields where research has 
long ^n active. As a result mral sociologists feel that they have 
e^erienced somewhat unusual difficulties in harmonizing their efforts 
with present-day standards and concepts of research, as represented 
in some of the older branches. They express themselves as being 
confronted with questions regarding the proper approach to the 
large, complex problems presented in their field, embracing situa- 
tions and conditions not easily analyzed for effective study. They 
ato encounter questions regarding the methods and procedure best 
adapted to qualitative and quantitative studies, and the breadth of 
interpretation which may be given to individual findings.” 

The imitate was frankly an experiment, and accordingly the 
eirtent of its appeal was a matter of unusual interest. Taken as a 
whole the attendance was very encouraging. From 21 experiment 
Rations th^ were registered a total of 33 workers, drawn from a 
territory extending from Connecticut to California and from Mon- 
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tana to South Carolina, and embracing nearly all of the active Purnell 
projects in rural sociology. From the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Bureau of Agi-icultural Economics and the Oflice of Experi- 
ment Stations sent three members of their staffs. The Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, Western Reserve Univepaty, 
University of Chicago, and other colleges, theological seminaries, 
institutions, and agencies were also represented. 

An impoitant part of the program centered around the presenta- 
tion and discussion of the curi'ent station projects. Each of these 
projects was taken up in turn to show the nature of the problem, the 
method? being followed, the difficulties encountered, and the results 
thus far obtained. This critical analysis was followed by a discus- 
sion and reference to a special committee. Four of these committees 
were organized, each with a personnel embracing all members with 
projects along that line. A report was made by each committee to 
the general meeting, discussed in detail, referred back to the com- 
mittee for the incorporation of such suggestions as had been agreed 
upon, resubmitted to the general body, and after further discussion 
adopted. In this way the individual projects received minute critic 
cal scrutiny, and oportunity was also presented for consideration 
of broad general principles and the most effective methods and 
procedure. 

Another feature of the institute was the more formal. presentation 
of topics dealing with subject matter and research methods. In all 
seven addresses were presented, mainly by men of recognized author- 
ity in sociological research. These addresses covered such topics as 
the use and limitation of a statistical method in rural social research, 
scientific methods in urban research, a comparison and relation of 
economic and social research, research on the American village, the 
fundamentals of scientific research in rural sociology, a historical 
analysis of methodology in rural social research, and the relation of 
research in rural sociology to agricultural extension work. 

Opportunity was also afforded for general discussion of the prob- 
lems confronting rural sociology workers. Among the topics which 
were taken up in this way were the training of research workers, the 
publication of findings, the need for more detailed data to be gat^h- 
ered % the XJ. S, Census beai-ing on farm population and farm 
stj^tistics, and future plans to further the effectiveness of rural social 
re^arch. , 

One of the specific undertakings of the. institute was the. conad’: 
er^tion and restatement by special committees of the projects which 
had, been tentatively outlined foy inclusion, iu a naticmal ras^oh 
proi^am in rural sociology. As a result a nuigber of .Eepomih^da': 
tions were made along each of the four lines. 
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As regards rural standards of living, the measure of relative 
Success or failure of agriculture, it was brought out that the major 
factors affecting or related to farm family living include not only 
the traditional items of food, clothing, and housing, but also com- 
munity relations, institutions, customs, use of time, conditions of 
home surroundings, and other social conditions. For this reason the 
inquiry was considered primarily one for sociology, although one in 
which cooperation may well be maintained with health specialists, 
educators, religious leaders, farm economists, and home economists. 
The studies already made were deemed to justify a still more de- 
tailed inquiry into some broader aspects of family living than bare 
costs, so that the standard of living may be measured in more ade- 
quate terms than dollars. A detailed plan of procedure from this 
point of view was outlined, and it was recommended that contiguous 
States in various commodity regions should cooperate in these studies 
and that States containing racial groups or outstanding high tenancy 
areas should confer and cooperate in such areas. 

The existing projects on rural population studies were recom- 
mended for continuance in close relationship to the studies on stand- 
ards of living, rural groupings, and changes in rural life. Data on 
such phases as composition of the State rural population, increases 
and decreases, and the trend to and from the country, other changes 
and their characteristics, and vital statistics were regarded as deserv- 
ing of collection and ahalyds. The caution was deemed necessary 
that^such demographic niaterial ‘^be not studied for its own sake 
but to contribute to an understanding of the problems of community 
life. Studies of population, as such, are not ends themselves, but are 
means to an understanding of rural life.” 

For the projects termed the sociology of rural groups and young 
people^s organizations as a factor in rural life, certain fundamentals 
were suggested, both ais dealing with general conditions and as con- 
crete groups in specific localities. For young people’s organizations 
it is suggested that the procedure ‘‘should include an analysis of 
office records of the organizations and the agencies conducting and 
supervising young people’s work of various types. It should also 
include a field study of the activities of the various groups involved 
in such work as public service leaders, the young people themselves, 
parents, teachers, and other local volunteer leaders. This may also 
include a p^cholo^cal study of the relationships between the organi- 
zations and the character and leadership of the young people.” 

- A'ttetaiied report issued in mimebj^aphed form by the committee 
m charge concludes with the statement that the institute “ proved of 
imm ens e value to those who attended by clearing up a number of 
such questions as the scope of the field, types of studies, statistical 
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methods, cooperation with research workers in other fields, and 
general procedure in planning projects.” The view is expressed 
that the task before the group was too large to complete at one time, 
and it strongly advocates that a similar ii^titute be held in 1928 to 
be devoted exclusively to the details of the technique of research. 
The holding of a second institute obviously raises some questions of 
policy less acutely presented by the initial conference, and will evi- 
dently require consideration from various points of view by the 
several agencies interested. Whatever may be the decision in this 
regard, however, the first institute was apparently very beneficial. 
The fact, already referred to, that it came about as the result of a 
movement sponsored by the research workers themselves is especially 
significant and encouraging. As an instance of self-examination it 
reveals an, attitude of mind in thorough accord with the spirit of 
science. As a practical demonstration of willingness to cooperate for 
mutual improvement it embodies an ideal which, if consistently 
adhered to, should tend to promote a maximum of effective service 
in the field as a whole. 

50170— 2T — 2 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AGEICTTLTTOAI AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTEY 

Production and utilization of fats, fatty oils, and waxes in the United 
States, a. S. Jamieson (Z7. 8, Dept Agr, But lJ/15 pp. 36).— This, is a 

revision of Department Bulletin 769 (E. si R., 40, p. 614), which it supersedes. 
Vegetable oils, animal oils and fats, fish and fish liver oils, and wax are con- 
sidered, the general method of preparation and uses of all the more important 
being described. Three tables of production and consumption statistics are 
appended. 

The deodorize tion of coconut oil, W. L. Bbookb (Philippine Jour. 8ci,, SO 
(1926), No. 2, pp. 201-212). — In an analysis of the steam volatile, water Insoluble 
substances driven off from coconut oil in the process of deodorizing by blowing 
superheated steam through it, methyl nonyl ketone was isolated and identified 
by means of its oxime, semicarbazone, and dioxlme, the preparation and 
physical constants of which are described. The nonsaponifiable portion of the 
material removed by steam from the oil also yielded a white glycerin-like 
substance, apparently a higher alcohol, possessing an odor similar to that of 
octyl alcohol. 

A systematic method for the detection of the principal anions [trans. 
title), L. Fernandes and U. Gatti, trans. by H. P. Foran (Qaz. Chim. Itat, 5S 
(1923), No. 2, pp, m-lU; trans. in Cona4. Ohem. and Metall, 10 (1926), No. 11, 
pp. 269-261). — ^This is a systematic qualitative method for the detection of the 
more Important Inorganic and organic acid radicals. These radicals are classi- 
fied in six groups, the first five of which are precipitated by the following group 
reagents; (1) Magnesium nitrate -j- ammonium hydroxide, (2) calcium nitrate-|- 
aminoniiim nitrate, (3) barium nitrate, (4) mercuric nitrate, and (6) silver 
nitrate. The sixth group has no general precipitating agent. 

A trier of the takedown pattern for sampling fertilizers [trans. title], 
B. RotJx (Oompt. Rend. Acad. Agr. France, 1$ (1921), No. 12, pp. SIl-SIS, 
fig. 1). ^The device consists of three sections which together form a trier 
80 cm. (31.5 in.) in length. For shorter sacks the middle section may be 
omitted, forming a 60 cm. trier. The head of the upper section is bored trans- 
versely to receive a short iron rod, which may be inserted as a handle. Rep- 
resentative samx^es can be obtained from the mouths of the bags, avoiding the 
dainagiiig of the bags and the consequent loss of contents caused by the repeated 
puncture of the fabric necessary when sampling with short triers. 

Determination of mineral nitrogen in fertilizers, 0. H. Jones (Indus, and 
Engin. Chem., 19 (1921), No. 2, pp. 36^27^).— The present Official fertilizer 
metliods were found to give inaccurate results for Inorganic ammoniaeal nitro- 
gen and for nitrates In the presence of organic nitrogen. The following pro- 
cedure was found satisfactory : 

“Test the fertilizer qualitatively for nitrates. If present, proceed as follows : 

solution.-— Place 4 gm. of the sample in a small beaker 
(150 cc.), add about 40 ce, of water, stir, filter by decantation, and after all 
the residue is transferred to the filter wash to just under bulk of 200 cc., let- 
S 
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ting each washing run through before another is added. Make to bulk of 
200 cc., mix, and treat 3 aliquots of 60 cc. each as directed under (2) and 
(3). Or place 4 gm. of the sample in a 200-cc. flask, add 160 ec. of water, shake 
thoroughly for 6 minutes, make to bulk of 200 cc., mix, and filter. 

“(2) Ammoniacal nitrogen. — ^Place 60 cc. (equivalent to 1 gm.) of the solu- 
tion prepared according to (1) in a 600-600 cc. Kjeldahl distillation flask, add 
150 cc. of water and 6 gm. of magnesium oxide (heavy).. Connect with an 
upright condenser, distill 100 cc. of the liquid Into a measured quantity of 
standard acid, and titrate with standard alkali, using cochineal or methyl red 
indicator. 

** (3) Nitrate nitrogen. — (a) Place 50 cc, of the sample prepared according 
to (1) in a 500-600 cc. Kjeldahl distillation flask, add 10 to 12 perforated glass 
beads (3 to 5 mm.), 2 gm. of reduced iron, and 10 cc. of dilute sulfuric acid 
(1:1). Rotate slowly and when any violence of reaction has moderated, place 
on hot plate and boil gently for 5 minutes. Remove, add 40 cc. of water, and 
cool. Add 100 ee. of strong sodium hydroxide solution. Connect at once with 
an upright condenser by means of a Kjeldahl connecting bulb, and boil until 
150 to 160 cc. have distilled over and the distillate as it drops from the con- 
denser shows neutral to litmus paper. Collect the ammonia in a measured 
quantity of standard acid and titrate with standard alkali, using cochineal or 
methyl red indicator. The nitrogen obtained represents that from nitrates, 
ammonia salts, and other nitrogenous compounds, proteins, cyanamide, urea, 
etc., that have been changed, wholly or partially, to ammonia by this treatment. 

“(b) Correction blank. — ^Place 50 cc. of the sample prepared according to (1) 
in a 500-600 cc. Kjeldahl distillation flask and proceed exactly as under (a), 
except that no reduced iron is added. The nitrogen obtained represents that 
from ammonia salts and other nitrogenous compounds^proteins, cyanamide, 
urea, etc; — that have been changed, wholly or partially, to ammonia by this 
treatment The percentage of nitrogen obtained by procedure (a) minus that 
obtained by procedure (b) equals the percentage of nitrogen from nitrates con- 
tained in the sample. Caution. — When cyanamide is present in amounts greater 
than 150 lbs. per ton or the distillate under (3 a) or (b) fails to show neutral 
when finally tested with litmus paper, repeat procedures (a) and (b), using 
a 25-cc. aliquot (0.5 gm.) and add 25 cc. of water previous to the addition of 
the 10 cc. of sulfuric acid (1:1). Run procedures (a) and (b) synchronously 
and see that both aliquots are taken from the same solution.” 

By the proposed method 0.39 per cent of nitrate nitrogen was found as 
against 0.25 per cent present in the sample showing the largest discrepancy, 
the Ofiicial method giving 0.98 per cent nitrate nitrogen for the same sample. 
In a comparative test with 12 samples of known nitrate content, the proposed 
method gave results in close agreement with the known nitrate nitrogen con- 
tent of the test samples, while the results with the Official method gave 
decidedly high results with but three exceptions. 

Detection and determination of nitrogen»he£urlng chemicals added to 
animal or vegetable nitrogenous materials, H. C. Moobe and. R. White 
(InOus, and Bnffin, CAem., 19 (i^S7), No, 2, pp, 264-266).— A mechanical separa- 
tion of cyanamide and ammonium sulfate added to tankage may be ofatainedl 
by flotation in carbon tetrachloride. The tankage floats, but cyanamide and 
ammonium salts settle out The usual qualitative tests for nitrates, cyanamide, 
ammonium sulfate,' and urea ^ may be applied. If Ihe. carbon tetrachloride be 
diluted with nearly an equal volruue of turpentine, urea crystals wiR he fikited 
or suspended. The quantitative determination Is made as follows : 

For solution 1, transfer 6 gm. of the ground tankage to a beaker, add about 
100 cc. of alcohol, and allow to stand half ah hour, stirring frequently.. Trans- 
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fer from the beaker to a filter and wash with alcohol, finally making the 
volume to 260 cc. For solution 2, wash the residue on the paper from solution 
1 into a 250-cc. volumetric flask vdth about 150 cc. of water, shake frequently 
for from 15 to 30 minutes, finally making to volume, and pass through a dry 
filter. For solution 3, transfer 5 gm. of the sample into a 250-cc. volumetric 
flask, add about 200 cc. of water, stopper, and shake frequently for one hour. 
Make to volume and pass through a dry filter. 

To determine nitrogen in the form of nitrate, transfer two 50-cc. portions of 
solution 3 to separate Kjeldahl flasks. To aliquot A add 10 to 12 perforated 
glass beads (3 to 5 mm.), 2 gm. of reduced iron, and 10 cc, of dilute sulfuric 
acid (1:1). Botate slowly and when any violence of reaction has moderated, 
place on hot plate and boil gently for 6 minutes. Remove, add 40 cc. of water, 
and cool. Add 100 cc. of 42® BA caustic soda solution, connect at once with an 
upright condenser by means of suitable connecting bulb, and boil until 150 
to 160 cc. have distilled over and the distillate as it drops from the condenser 
tube is neutral to litmus paper. Collect the ammonia in standard acid, titrat- 
ing the excess with standard alkali and determine tlie ammonia thus collected. 
To aliquot B are likewise added the perforated glass beads and 10 cc. of 
sulfuric acid (1:1). Boil as before, add 40 cc. of water, and cool, finally adding 
100 cc. of 42® B4. caustic soda and distilling as above. The difference between 
the ammonia obtained by A and B Is that in the form of nitrate. 

To determine nitrogen in the form of cyanamide, to a 50-cc. aliquot of solu- 
tion 3 add excess of 5 per cent silver nitrate solution, and finally 20 cc. of 10 
per cent potassium hydroxide solution. Filter and wash the brown precipitate, 
and determine nitrogen in the residue by the Kjeldahl method, substituting 1 
gm. of copper sulfate in place of mercury. This method includes nitrogen pres- 
ent as cyanamide, also that as dicyandiamide. 

To determine nitrogen as ammonium sulfate or ammonia salts, transfer a 
60-cc. aliquot from solution 2 to a Kjeldahl flask, add 150 cc. of water and excess 
of magnesium oxide, and distill. The ammonia thus collected indicates that 
present in the form of ammonia salts. If urea is not present solution 3 may be 
used, but extraction with alcohol will remove small amounts of urea usually 
present in organic materials. 

To determine nitrogen as urea, transfer 50 cc. of the alcoholic solution 1 
into a 600- to 600-cc. Kjeldahl flask, add 50 cc. of water, boil to remove 
alcohol, concentrating to 40 or 50 cc., add 100 cc. of water, and cool. Add 
0J25 gm. ureas.e, connect flask to condenser, and allow to remain cool for half 
an hour, with frequent shaking. Finally add about 1 gm. of paraffin and 6 gm. 
of heavy magnesium oxide, and distill until about 100 cc. have been collected 
in excess standard add. 

Since ammonium nitrate is slightly soluble in alcohol, if this material is 
present the above procedure should be slightly modified as follows: Transfer 
50 cc. of solution 1 into a 500- to 600-cc. Kjeldahl flask, add 75 cc. of nearly 
ab^lute alcohol, add magnesium oxide, and distill about 76 cc., collecting in 
standard add. The ammonium thus collected would otherwise be determined 
as urea ammonia in the above procedure. This ammonia recovered should 
be added to the free ammonia as determined in solution 2. 

Satisfactory results were obtained in the analysis of a tankage containing 
kho^ quantities of all the adulterants named. v . 

A critical evaluatloiL of Hahn^s quantitative method for determinhig 
protein and proteose, F. B. Smsm's! {Jour. Biol. CJmti., 70 {X926), No, X, jpp. 
265-S72). — Hahn’s method,* using 2.6 per cent trichloroacetic add to precipitate 

iBlochem. Ztschr., 121 (1921), No. 6-6, pp. 262^72. ^ . . 
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the native protein, and pho^hotungstic acid to precipitate protein and pro- 
teose together, and giving as proteose nitrogen the difference between the 
nitrogen contents of the filtrates from these two precipitations, was tested 
with a number of purified proteins and protein derivatives. Pure proteins 
were not completely precipitated by Hahn’s 2.5 per cent trichloroacetic acid 
reagent, but were quantitatively precipitated by a concentration of 16 per cent 
of this precipitant. Phosphotungstlc acid is not theoretically an accurate 
reagent for the second precipitation, since it precipitates diamino acids ; but in 
practice, in the cases studied, no significant difference could be demonstrated 
between this reagent and tungstic acid, which is not a precipitant for the 
diamino acids. 

The modified method consists in precipitating (a) 2-cc. samples of 1 per 
cent concentrations of the protein preparations by means of 8 cc. of 20 per 
cent trichloroacetic acid, (b) precipitating 2-cc. samples of the same concentra- 
tion with 8 cc, of 6 per cent phosphotungstlc acid, and (c) determining nitrogeh 
by a micro-Kjeldahl method in the clear filtrates from these two precipitations. 

Highly purified ovalbumin, edestin, gliadin, and casein were practically 
completely precipitated by 16 per cent of trichloroacetic acid and showed only 
traces of proteose by the modified Hahn method, while Witte’s peptone was 
found to contain 47.63 per cent of the total nitrogen as protein nitrogen and 
44.55 per cent as proteose nitrogen. In a proteose preparation 75.28 per cent 
of the total nitrogen was found as proteose nitrogen, 0.00 as protein nitrogen, 
and 24.79 per cent as residual nitrogen. 

Some sources of error in the determination of phosphoric acid by the 
molybdate-magnesia method, J. M. MoCANDtESS and J. Q. Burton (Amef\ 
Fert, 66 (1927), No, 9, pp, -46, 56, 58-60, 62).— Molybdenum was found to be 
precipitated with the magnesium ammonium phosphate from ammoniacal solu- 
tions of ammonium phosphomolybdate, and carbon from the filter paper was 
always found on breaking up magnesium pyrophosphate ignited over an ordinary 
burner. Neither the carbon nor the molybdenum could be entirely removed 
by subsequent heating with a blast lamp, A colorimetric method for determin- 
ing molydenum capable of showing a distinct difference in color between solu- 
tions containing 0.01 and 0.02 mg. of molybdenum oxide was devised for the 
examination of the ignited magnesium pyrophosphate (see below) . 

Careful ignition in a muflae furnace yielded pyrophosphates free from, both 
molybdenum and carbon. This is considered the best method. It was found 
possible, however, to secure a complete oxidation of the carbon and volatilization 
of the entrained molybdenum by filtering off the magnesium ammonium phos- 
phate on asbestos in a platinum or even In a porcelain Gooch crucible, moisten- 
ing the precipitate with a few drops of a strong solution of ammoniacal am- 
monium nitrate, drying carefully, and oxidizing the organic matter below a 
red heat. For the conversion of magnesium ammonium phosphate to pyrophos- 
phate, a temperature of 1,000® 0. is not considered smBclent, and no loss from 
pure pyrophosphate was observed at temperatures attainable with the blast 
lamp. The methodic error of this ammonium nitrate oxidation procedure is 
stated to be not greater than ± 0,06 per cent. 

Purified microcosmic salt is recommended as a standard, and the following 
magnesia mixture formula is given as a means of avoiding the contamination 
of the reagent, and consequently of the precipitate, with silica; “ Dissolve ^ gm. 
of recently ignited calcined magnesia in dilute hydro^qrie add, avoiding an 
excess of the acid. Add a little calcined magnesia in excess and boil a few 
minutes to precipitate iron,, alumina, and phosphoric acid. Filter into a- two- 
liter flask. Add hydrochloric acid dropwise, using methyl' orange as indicator, 
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until the solution just reacts acid, then add 1 ml. of 1:1 hydrochloric acid. 
Add 280 gm. of ammonium chloride, make to mark, and filter into- the stock 
bottle.” For use 50 cc. of this stock solution is mixed with 13 cc. of ammonia 
(sp, gr. 0.90), made up to 100 cc., and filtered just before using. Fifteen cc. of 
this final mixture is ample for the precipitation of 0.10 gm. of PsOb. 

Molybdenum was determined in the magnesium pyrophosphate as follows: 

Solutions required, — (1) A solution containing a weighed quantity of o. p. 
molybdic acid in dilute caustic soda and made up to a definite volume so that 
1 ml. contains 0.1 mg. of MoO». (2) A 10 per cent solution of sodium sulfide. 

“Procedure. — ^After the magnesium pyrophosphate has been burned and 
weighed dissolve it in about 10 to 5 ml. of 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid by digestion 
at a moderate heat. Filter and wash into a 100-ml. flask, washing the paper 
with water acidulated with hydrochloric acid. Make up to the mark and 
pipette 10 ml. into a small porcelain dish. Add 5 drops of the 10 per cent 
sodium sulfide solution. Molybdenum sulfide will color the solution in propor- 
tion to its amount, which may be matdbied readily from the standard solution 
diluted to the same volume and acidulated with about the same amount of 
hydrochloric acid. The matching should be done as rapidly as possible, as the 
solutions tend to darken on standing.” 

On the determination of manganese as manganese pyrophosphate [trans. 
title], B. Baiasew and N. Desew (Ztschr, CUem., (1927), No. 12, pp, 

— ^An investigation of the Oooch-Austin method® for the determination 
of manganese as manganese pyrophosphate showed that the method is applicable 
only under very narrowly limited conditions. 

A gas analysis apparatus modided for the determination of methane in 
metabolism experiments, T. M. Carpenter and B. L. Fox (Jom\ Biol. Ohem., 
70 (1926), No, 1, pp, 115-121, lig, i).—This Is a description of a new apparatus 
for determining methane in metabolism experiments. Directions for its use 
for satisfactory results and its limitations are discussed. 

Analysis of maple prodncts.-^IX, Bdect of centrifugal clarification of 
maple simp upon its analytical values, J. F. Snell (Indus, and Engrin, Chem., 
19 (1927 ) , No. 2, pp. 278-^80) . — ^In further work (B. S. B., 35, p. 416) , centrifugal 
deification was found to have no appreciable effect upon either the Canadian 
lead number or the ash content of the two sirups examined. Analyses of the 
sirups and of the sediments are tabulated. 

Folarinietric determination of sucrose in sweetened condensed milk, 
P. Honegger (Analyst, 51 (1926), No. 607, pp. 496-503, fig. 1). — ^The method of 
Revis and Payne ® is stated to be one of the most accurate polarimetric methods, 
but is complicated and not always dependable. The following modification is 
proposed: 

Weigh and wash into a 110-cc. flask 26 gm. of the milk, using boiling water 
to make about 90 cc. Heat the flask In boiling water 3 minutes, cool to 20® C., 
add S cc. of add mercuric nitrate solution, make the volume 100 cc. at 20% and 
add a further 4 cc. Shake vigoroudy 1 minute and filter through a single, 
folded, hard paper. Take the direct reading at 20® as soon as there is filtrate 
enough to fill the tube. Heat the solution 7 minutes in boiling water, cool im- 
mediately, filter on a double folded filter, and take the invert reading at 20® 
within 6 minutes lifter completing the inversion. 

The iwfid inercudc nitrate Is prepared by dissolving pure mercury In twice its 
of nitric add (specific gravity 1.42) and doubling the volume of the 
solution with water. 


•Anier. Jour. Sd., 4. set., 6 (1898), No. S3, pp. 283-243. 
•Analyst, 39 (1914), No. 464, pp. 476-479. 
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With the hard filters recommended in the first filtration, very clear solutions, 
giving lower results than those from large-pored filters, were obtained. The 
mutarotation of lactose was found to be eliminated by 3 minutes*, but not by 
1 minute’s boiling. The prescribed heating was found without effect on sucrose 
readings. The results are to be calculated from the expressions 

s (percentage of sucrose) = + 0.82P) X 

0.26034]; ^—percentage of fat; P=percentage of protein; D=direct reading; 
and J= invert reading. 

Control testing of wood and pulp, E. P. Camebon {Canad. CJiem. md 
MQtadl,, 10 {1926) y No, 11, pp, 255-257), — ^The methods for testing wood and 
pulp, consisting of the determinations of crude cellulose, resistant cellulose, 
lignin, and resins, are outlined, and their importance in the pulp and paper 
industries is discussed. These methods are regarded as highly empirical and 
of little definite chemical significance, but they have a definite meaning in 
terms of the pai)er making possibilities of the wood and pulp examined, and 
as such are extremely valuable to both the paper maker and the pulp producer. 

Studies of conimerclal sauerkrauts with special reference to changes in 
the bacterial flora during fermentation at low temperatures, L. A. Pbiek, 
W. H. Peterson, and E. B. Fred {Jour, Agr. Research W, 8,], $4 {1927), No. 1, 
pp. 79-95, figs, 4 ), — The literature is reviewed briefly, ceirtain inconsistencies in 
the published statements concerning the bacteria' of sauerkraut fermentation 
being pointed out. The successive changes in oxygen tensioxi, in pH, in con- 
centration of fermentable carbohydrates, etc., whereby quite different bac- 
terial flora may at different stages of the fermentation become prominent and 
persist for a time, are noted. 

The samples examined were mostly taken from four vats, each of about 40 
tons capacity, through spigots placed at the sides and near the bottoms of 
the vats to avoid disturbing the sauerkraut in drawing the juice. Samses 
were at first taken frequently, later about once a month. Some samples, 
obtained from another factory, had been in the vats from 41 days to 1 year. 
Temperatures were followed in the vats and in the juice samples as drawn. 
They were low, never rising above 10.5® G., which condition resulted in a 
relatively slow bacterial development and fermentation. The study covered 
a period of 5 months. Acidity as lactic acid increased slowly, amounting to 1 
per cent after 3 months and 1.8 per cent after 5 months. Bacteria increased 
rapidly from the second to the twentieth day, after which a large drop was 
noted. Three hundred and seventy pure cultures were picked from platings, 
most of these organisms fermenting arablnose^ xylose, and fructose, though 
they caused but little change in litmus milk. Nearly all of these forms were 
catalase-negative. 

Repr^entallve cultures, mostly rods with a few coed, were studied further 
for fermentation characteristics. Most of these were Gram-podtive, about 
two-thlrda formed gas from glucose, and about the same number formed man- 
nitol from fructose, several new mannitoLforming strains being found, Own- 
tltative determinations of the fermentation products of 6 mannitol-forming 
cultures were made, lactic acid being the principal product, with a variation 
from 36 per cent produced from glucose to 79 per cent produced from arabinose. 
These large percentages of lactic acid could not have arisen from a direct 
peato^ cleavage, but miust have involved some synthesis from two or more 
molecules. The d and I lactic acids were usually formed In approxfinatdy 
equal quantities, but one culture yielded an excess of the levorotafnry form. 
Acetic acid, ethyl alcohol, carbon dioxide, and mannitol were also formed in 
quantities varyinj^ with the sugar and with the culture used. 
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Manual of meteorology. — ^Vol. I, Meteorology in history, N. Shaw and 
E. Austin {Gamlridge, Eng,: Univ, Press^ 19B6, vol, 1, pp, XX+SS9, pU, 19, 
flQB, C443). — ^This is the first of a proposed series of four volumes. 

Treating the subject historically, this volume brings together “general 
ideas of the relation of weather and meteorology to humanity at large ” under 
the following chapter titles: Meteorology in European culture; weather and 
climate In the “ world as known to the ancients the measurement of time — 
the calendar and the cycle of the seasons; poets and historians — ^the applica- 
tions of meteorology to agriculture and navigation — ^Herodotus; meteorology 
in the time of Aristotle; variability of Mediterranean climates in historical 
times ; from Aristotle to the invention of the barometer — ^weather lore, astrol- 
ogy, and almanacs; the reign of the barometer as weatherglass — ^pioneers in 
the science of weather ; meteorology as an international science — the meteor- 
ological library ; the meteorological observatory— the surface air ; the meteoro- 
logical observatory — ^the upper air; the meteorological laboratory — the study 
of the atmospheric heat engine and the cycle of physical changes in the 
general circulation; the development of arithmetical and graphical manipula- 
tion; the analysis of air movement into the general circulation and the 
cyclone; and meteorological theory in history. 

[Weather and forest fires] (Jour, Eorestry, 25 (1927), No, 4t PP* 452-477), — 
This is a series of papers presented at the 1926 meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters, as follows: The Objectives of Forest-fire Weather Re- 
search, by H. T. Gisborne (pp. 452-456) ; Weather and Forest Fires, by 0. S. 
Chapman (pp. 457-462) ; Fire-Weather Forecasts Needed by Fire Control 
Executives, by R. Headley (pp. 463r486) ; Weather and Fires from the Stand- 
point of the Meteorologists, by M. F. BurriU (pp. 467-472) ; and Weather 
and Fire Research, by S. B. Show (pp, 473-477). 

In these papers the present status of Investigation into the causes and con- 
ditions favoring forest fires and the use of meteorological data in forest fire 
prevention are discussed. The need for more observations on w^hieh to base 
prediction of forest fire weather and for further research is especially empha- 
sized. Some of the more important problems requiring investigation are indi- 
cated. 

The importance of meteorological studies in forest fire prevention, P. W* 
Stickel (N, Y, State Col, Porestry, Syracuse Univ,, Forest Protect, Conf, Papers, 
1926, pp. 58-68, figs, 6).— As showing the need of meteorological studies, espe- 
cially with reference to humidity in relation to forest fire prevention, it is 
stat^ that “ of the total number of days during the spring forest fire season 
in central Massachusetts, on 21 per cent of the days there was a total of 4$ 
per cent of, the fires. This relatively small percentage of fires occurred on 
days with relative humidities between 10 and 34 per cent; yet these fires 
burned 91 per cent of the area and caused 88 per cent of the damage.” 

Report of weather observations, 0. H. Steelman (New J^sey Stas, Bpt, 
i925,.pp. :?4^-144!)-“^bservations at the college farm at New Brunswick, N, .J., 
on temp^ture and precipitation during the year ended June 30, 1925, are 
summari^d,. and the outstanding features of the weather axe noted. These were 
the eopV dry. fhU of 1924 and the very early spring and the unusually' hot and 
dry June of 1926. The total rainfall of the year was 35.75 in., 12.99 in. b^ow 
normaL G3tie mean temperature was 52.86® F., 0.69® above normal. The frost- 
&e:period in 1926 extended from April 21 to October 22i 

l>ata OH the climatology of the Bon district [trans. title], V. A. Poogenpol 
(W. Poggenpohl) ilav. Donsh Inst. Selsk, Khoz, % Melior. (Ann, Scale Sup4r, 
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Agr. et Am4Uor. Don, Novotclierkassk), 5 (1922-1924), pp. Ul-161),— This is a 
report of observations in the Don district during the 13 years 1912-1924 on air 
temperature and pressure, prevailing winds, velocity of wind, evaporation, 
humidity of the air, cloudiness, and precipitation, 

SOILS— FEETTLIZEES 

A convenient classification of soil and rock types on the basis of their 
mechanical condition [trans. title], N. A. Dimo (Izv. Inst, Pochvoved, i Deohot, 
Bred, Aziotsk, Oosud. Univ. (Bui, Inst, P6dol, et G^oibot, Univ, Asie Cent,), No, 1 
(1925), pp, 91-95; Oer, aha,, p, 96), — ^The soil and rock types were grouped as 
follows on the basis of mechanical analysis : Clayey soils having a loam to sand 
ratio of 1 : 1.5 or less, subdivided into light-clay t 3 i)€s 1 : 1 to 1 : 1.6, medium, 1 : 1 
to 1 : 0.6, and heavy, 1 : 0.6 and less ; loamy soils, with a loam-sand ratio of 
1 : 1.6 to 1 : 4, subdivided into heavy loams, 1 : 1.5 to 1 : 2, medium, 1 : 2 to 1 : 3, 
and light loamy soils, 1:3 to 1:4; sandy loams, with the ratio 1:4 to 1:6, 
not subdivided ; sandy soils, from 1:6 to 1 : 10 ; and loose sandy soils, 1 : 10 
and higher. 

Methods of mechanical analysis of sediments, C. K. Wentwoeth (loioa 
Univ, Studies Nat, Hist., 11 (1926), No, 11, pp, 52, figs, 6), — ^The purpose of this 
paper is to bring together the more important methods of mechanical soil 
analysis. The collection, notation, and labeling of samples, their preparation, 
division, and analysis by sifting, by counting, by three-diameter measurement, 
by weighing, by microscopic counting, etc,, are considered in detail, and recom- 
mendations are made with respect to suitable equipment and procedure in 
carrying out these processes. The elutriation analysis of fine sediments is pre- 
sented in outline, and the methods of computing and plotting mechanical 
analyses of soils are discussed. 

Soil survey of the Coachella Valley area, California, A, E. Kocheb and 
W. G. Habper (U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Adv. BJieets Field Opet\ Bur, Boils, 1928, pp. 
IV+4S5-5S5, pis, 5, fig, 1, maps 2),— In cooperation with the California Experi- 
ment Station, the soils of an area of 220,160 acres situated in the south-central 
part of Riverside County in southern California and lying at elevations ranging 
from 100 ft. above to 260 ft. below sea level w^ere classified and mapped in 4 
series of 16 types (of which Coachella fine sand, 19.2 per cent, occupied the 
largest area), in addition to 12.6 per cent of rough, broken, and stony land 
and 3.8 per cent of dunesand, undasslfled and of nonagricultural character. 
The Coachella Valley is surrounded for the most part by barren and rugged 
mountains except on the southeast, where it borders on desert lands and the 
Salton Sea. 

This survey deals with about the same lands covered in the Indio area survey 
of 1903 (B. S. E., 16, p. 1060)— the valley floor and the alluvial fans of the foot- 
hills— except for a i>ortion of the area inundated by the Colorado River in 
1905 and now occupied by the Salton Sea, The rainfall is very slight, the 
climate is arid, and agriculture depends entirely upon irrigation. 

Wm County soils, R. S, Smith, O. I. Erxis, E. E. D^Tdek, F. C. Baubb, and 
L. H, Smith (Illinois Bta, Boil Rpt, $5 (1926), pp. figs. 5, maps S ), — 

Will County comprises an area of 534,310 acres lying at an elevation of the ap- 
proximate range of 560 to 800 ft above sea lav^, in nbrth^stem Illinois. 
Nearly 16,8 per cent of the area surveyed lies in the Kankakee^I^sPlalnes ter- 
race, Tojpographically the county consists of flat to rolling upland, the kiio^ 
and-basin formation, terraces, and dxmalike sand formations. Drainage is sup- 
plied by the Lake Michigan, Kankakee, DesPlaines, and PuPage Basins, 
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In tMs report tlie soils of this region are divided into 4 main groups: (i) 
Upland prairie soils, usually rich in organic matter; (2) upland timber soils, 
less rich in organic matter than the prairie soils on account of the more com- 
plete decay and forest fires; (3) terrace soils; and (4) swamp and bottom land 
soils, including fiood plains, swamps, and poorly drained lowlands. In these 
groups 34 types are classified, upland prairie brown silt loam, 65.22 per cent, 
occupying the largest area. Rocky outcrop, rock quari’y, gravel pits, and mine 
dumps, xmclassified, together take up 0.23 per cent of the total area, and water 
covers 0.97 per cent. 

Soils of Valley County, L. F, Giesekeb (Mmtana Sta. Bui 198 (1926), pp. 
60, fig. 1, maps .J).— This bulletin reports a preliminary survey, made by the 
Montana Station in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Soils, of an 
area of about 3,241,000 acres included in Valley County, northeastern Montana. 
The county consists of rolling plain intersected by rather deeply intrenched 
streams and coulees, divided Into 4 phases: (1) Level, (2) rolling, (3) sharply 
rolling, and (4) bad lands. The range in elevation is from about 2,100 to 3,100 
ft. above sea level. The Milk River drains most of the county, the remainder, 
the south and east-central portions, draining to the Missouri River. The entire 
county lies within the glaciated Great Plains region. 

The soils are mapped as 13 t 5 i)es of 10 series, the Daniels gravelly loam and 
Pierre clay loam covering about 13 and 10 per cent, respectively, of the total 
area, while about 1.78 per cent consists of bad land basins, unclassified. 

Soil survey of Medicine Hat Sheet, F. A. Wyatt and J. D. Newton 
(Alberta Univ., Agr, Bui H (1926), pp. VIII +76, figs, 12, map 1 ), — ^IVIedicine 
Hat Sheet comprises 2,764,800 acres of undulating and gently rolling to hilly 
land in the bald prairie region of southeastern Alberta. The area is drained 
by the South Saskatchewan and tributary rivers, . In a survey conducted by the 
soils department of the University of Alberta, the soils of this area are dassi-, 
fled into six definite types together with mixed areas, river bottom, eroded 
areas, and lakes, unclassified, no serial classification being made. Loams, 45.7 
per cent, and silt loams, 23.0 per cent, the latter including 4.9 per cent of a 
blow-out ifiiase, cover the largest sections of the total area. 

There are two apj^dlxes: (1), On soil survey methods and classes (pp. 
58-63) ; and (2) on The Relation of the Geology to the Soils in the Medicine 
Hat Sheet, by J. A. AUan (pp. 64-76). 

Colloids and their importance in the soil, H, J. Page (Agr, Prog, [Agr, 
Ed, Assoc., London^, 3 (1926), pp, 15-26, fig, i).— This paper is a semipopular 
outline explanation of the nature of the colloidal state, the properties of vari- 
ous types of colloids, and the part played by colloidal clay and humus in soil 
activity. 

Soda in the central Asiatic soil types [trans. title], N. A. Dimo (Isv. Insp. 
Pochvoved, i Qoeboi^ Bred, Asdatsh, ilosud, Univ, (Bui Imt, P4dol et Giobot. 
XJniv. Asie Cent.), No. 1 (1925), pp. 7$-85j Oer, abs,, p. 85 ). — ^The sodium car- 
bonate and sodium bicarbonate contents of certain primitive waste-land soils 
of central Asia are brieiBly , reported, together with theoretical considerations con- 
c^niing the conditions probably responsible for the development of alkalinity 
in these soils. 

Prevention of wind in jnry to crops on muck land, P. M. (Michi^ 

gan 8^ figs, 5),— ^Wlnd damage to crops on muck land 

may be greatly, lessened by four methods; (1). Maintenance of a good supply 
moisture in the soil, (2) compaction of the soil by heavy rolling, (8) addi- 
tion of organic matter to the soil, and (4) use of windbreaks. The use of all 
of these methods is advisable. 
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Studies on soil protozoa, II, III, I. Hino (Ndgaku Kwaihd (Jour, 8ci. Agr. 
Boo, [JaganD, No, 289 (1926), pp. S17-538, figs, 2; Eng. ahs., pp. 107-109),--- 
Two papers are presented: 

II. Active ciUates in the soil (pp. 517-527). — In a sandy soil containing 10.8 
per cent of moisture, 26 per cent of its water-holding capacity, large ciliate 
forms were found active, and small ciliate forms were found active in a soil 
with 8.2 per cent moisture, or 20 per cent of its water-holding capacity, 
Oolpoda saprophUa was active in a sand culture containing 7.1 per cent mois- 
ture (23 per cent of capacity), and in a culture having 13.5 per cent moisture 
(44 per cent capacity) Btylonychia sp. was observed. 0. saprophUn was active 
from 15 to 36“ O. (69 to 96.8° F.), When a favorable temperature was 
continued for several hours excystment and multiplication of the ciUates was 
obtained in the laboratory. The field conditions of Japan are exceptionally 
favorable for protozoa, including the ciliate studied, on account of a high 
relative humidity and much Irrigation for rice growing. The ciUates are 
stated to be much more destructive to soil bacteria than are the amoebas 
and flagellates. On the other hand, the author considers them active in 
promoting nitrogen fixation by Azotobacter, in decreasing soil acidity, and in 
destrosdng plant pathogens inhabiting the soil. 

IIL Experim-ental studies in the abolishment of plant pathogenes in soU and 
water (pp. 528-538). — Experiments reported indicated the destruction by proto- 
zoa in water and in soils of bacteria and fungi pathogenic to plants. Bac- 
terium citri, B, hyadnthi, BaoUlus aroideae, Fuaarium sp,, and others were 
all kiUed by fairly large inocula of ciliate protozoa. The process is compara- 
ble to the protozoic self-purification of water containing typhus, cholera, or 
dysentery organisms. 

Soil microorganisms and activators, A. Itano (Jour. Agr. Chem. Boo. Japan^ 

1 (1926), No, IS, p. 1029; also in Ber, Ohara Inst Landic. Forsch,, S (1926), 
No, 2, pp, 186-191, figs, 4 ), — ^In experiments on the effect of temperature and pH 
on the activities of Bacillus suUilis, reported from the Ohara Institute, the 
spores of this organism germinated at 25 and 37° 0. within the range pH 5 
to 10, though at pH 10 the vegetative ceUs multiplied only to a very slight 
extent, soon passing into the spore state again. Experiments on Azotobacter 
indicated a multiplication and nitrogen fixation more than double that of the 
control when either a vitamin (B?) preparation or phytonucleic acid was • 
added to the culture medium. The author considers that vitamin D may 
have been present in the B preparation used, however. 

Experiments on peat showed a marked increase in the nitrogen soluble in 
alkaline potassium permanganate (Official method) and in amino nitrogen when 
the peat-water mixture was brought to pH 7 with tt/ 5 sodium hydroxide; a 
slightly less increase when h/ 5 disodlum hydrogen phosphate replaced the 
alkali ; and a yet smaller, though still marked, increase when calcium carbcmate 
was used. An addition of 1 part in 1,900 of the vil»min B pr^airation gave in- 
creases in the same order of magnitude as the preceding; 1 in 100 of molasses 
had about twice this effect; peat neutralized with sodium hydroxide and 
treated with 1 in 1,000 of the vitaniin preparation yielded nearly four times 
the amino nitrogen found in the first group of experiments; the neutralized 
peat plus 1 in 100 of molasses showed almost as large an increase; and 
alkali-neutralized peat plus both 1 In 100 of molasses anff 1 In 100 of the 
vitamin preparation gave an amino-nitrogen figure about 5 times as great as 
those of the first group, or about 51 times that of the peat-water control , 

Soil micro-organisms and their relation to soil fertility, M. H; Aucan^ 
(Sugar Cent, and Planters Nem, 7 (1926), No. 10, pp, A sandy afil 
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low in organic matter was found to contain 100,000 bacteria per gram, and a 
sticky, poorly aerated clay showed about the same amount, while good soils 
under favorable conditions contained from 1,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 organisms 
per gram. Acid, relatively infertile soils showed low bacterial counts, which 
increased upon liming and fertilizing the soils. 

The most important factors limiting the bacterial nitrification of the Philip- 
pine Island soils examined were acidity and excessive clay. A red, sticky soil 
bearing stunted, yellow cane and found to contain 44,9 per cent of clay and an 
acidity of 0.15 per cent failed to nitrify additions of ammonium sulfate during 
an Incubation of 28 days. After liming a 16.7 per cent nitrification was se- 
cured. A 4 per cent clay soil of 0.05 per cent acidity was found capable of a 
14 per cent nitrification of ammonium sulfate. After liming a 94.1 -pev cent 
nitrification was obtained, and the soil bore an excellent stand of sugar cane. 

Physiological studies of accessory and stimulating factors in certain 
media, J. R. Sanborn (Jour, Bact,y (1926), No, 1, pp. 1-11). — Cellulomonaa 
folia n. sp., isolated from decaying leaves and found to attack cellulose vigor- 
ously with the production of acid, was stimulated by maple leaves sterilized 
without heat, though not by autoclaved leaves. Extracts from the seeds and 
seedlings of alfalfa, barley, and buckwheat, as well as vitamine B concen- 
trates, had also a stimulating effect. The change in the pH of the medium is 
considered a suitable criterion of the physiological eflOiciency of 0, folia. 

Essential food substances in soil, J. E. Sanborn (Jour, Bact., IS (1927), 
No, 2, pp. 113-121). — ^In pot experiments on the decomposition of alfalfa, buck- 
wheat, barley, and red clover used as green manures, the conclusion of Mock- 
erldge (B. S. R., 43, p. 815) that soil bacteria produced growth-accessory 
substances from organic matter in the soil was confirmed. Extracts from a 
sandy loam; soil in which the green-manure plants had been grown, turned 
under, and largely decomposed were sterilized by filtration and added to cul- 
tures of Cellulomonas folia (described above) in a basic nutrient solution, the 
effect being a marked stimulation, especially by the extract from the alfalfa 
decomposition. Extracts from the control soil, in which no green manure had 
been turned under, exhibited negligible stimulating effect. Two gm. samples 
of raw cotton, placed in 100 cc. of the medium containing extract equivalent 
to 8 gm. of soil, were destroyed rapidly by C. folia in the presence of the 
• extracts of alfalfa-manured and buckwheat-manured soils, moderately rapidly 
in the presence of the extract of barley-and-clover treated soils, and slowly in 
the controls. The addition of such extracts to mixtures of sterile sand with 
sterilized green-manure plants inoculated with pure cultures of both G, folia 
and Aotinomyees colorata resulted in an almost complete decomposition of the 
plant tissue in the first three or four days. During this time there was a 
sli^t decomposition of the green-manure plants in the control pots. Later the 
control pots showed the development of the stimulating substances. 

The reversion of nitrates in the soil under cultural conditions in 
Mam^tius, N.. Craig and F, GiRAxm (Mauritius Dept. Agr,, 8oi. Ser^ Bui. 11 
(1926) j Bng. ed,, pp. 19). — ^Under the conditions of the experiments reported, 
large appUeations of molasses arrested nitrification and caused the conversion 
of ammonium compounds into organic nitrogen. Large amounts of organic 
matter in general caused a reversion of nitrate to organic nitrogen, molasses 
having the greatest effect of the substances tried, with dried green manure sec- 
ond and dried fam^ard ^manure third. Neither molasses nor dried , green 
manures caused loss of nitrogen as gas, but farmyard manure caused a large 
loss of this kind. 

[S<dl and fertilizer experiments at the New Jersey Stations] (New Jersey 
Stas, Rpt 1925, pp. 294-308, fig. 1). — The following experiments are reported : 
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Legumes v. nonlegumes for soil improvement, J. G. Llpman and A. W, Blair 
(pp. 294-300). — Parallel 5-year rotations of corn, oats, wheat, and timothy or 
timothy with clover, in which, in one case, a legume cover crop foUwed each 
of the first two grains and, in the second case, a nonleguminous cover was 
similarly used, showed the legumes little better than the nonlegumes when* 
the latter were furnished 25 to 30 lbs, of nitrogen per acre as sodium nlti*ate 
or as sodium nitrate and ammonium sulfate. Timothy and clover showed a 
marked advantage over timothy alone, however. The advantage of 60-lb. 
applications of i)otash, especially on timothy grown with clover, was clearly 
shown. Acid phosphate was supplied to all the plats at the annual rate of 
300 lbs. 

Continuous whe<£t end rye with and without a legume green manure crop^ 
1924, J. G. Lipmau and A. W. Blair (pp. 300-802).— The slight increase in 
the 1924 wheat crop (E. S. R., 55, p. 18) from the use of soy beans as a green 
manure scarcely semed to Justify the cost of seeding the beans. The yields on 
the check plats, cropped with leguminous green manures, have been infiuenced 
for several years by volunteer clover, however, and this largely accounts for 
the present small difference in yields. 

Continuous com with a legume and a nonlegume green manure crop, 1924, 
J. G. Lipman and A. W. Blair (pp. 302-304).— A continuation of the experi- 
ments (E. S. R., 56, p. 19) on this subject showed little difference in yield 
of dry matter and a difference of but about 1 lb. in total nitrogen between 
the two crops. Manured plats returned about 10 lbs. per acre more nitrogen 
than unmanured plats; tliere was little difference, however, between the 
results of 1,000 and 4,000-lb. manure applications. 

On the decomposition of cellulose in the soil, S. A. Waksman, O. Heukeleklan, 
and 0. E. Skinner (pp. 304, 305). — Under aerobic conditions the decomposition 
of cellulose was found to be largely accomplished by fungi and the rate of 
decomposition to be definitely related to the u^antity of available nitrogen. 
The ratio of cellulose decomposed to nitrogen converted into fungus pro- 
toplasm is about 30 : 1. Organic matter rich in cellulose and poor in nitrogen 
will only he decomposed in proportion to and at the expense of the available 
soil nitrogen, so that growing plants suffer in the resultant competition with 
soil microorganisms for available nitrogen. 

Under anaerobic conditions cellulose decomposition is almost wholly bacterial, 
is slower in beginning but rapid with abundant gas evolution when once started, 
and requires considerably less nitrogen than does the aerobic fungus decomposi- 
tion. Two steps in protein decomposition were observed, one group of organ- 
isms hydrolyzing native proteins to amino acids, while another group forms 
ammonia rapidly from amino acids. 

Colloidal lehavior of soils and soil fertility, J. S. Joffe and H. C. McLean 
(pp. 306-308). — ^The suction force of soils as determined by the reduction in 
pressure in a Pasteur clay filter balloon containing water and surrounded with 
the soil to be tested was used €Ls an index of the colloid content of soils. The 
apparatus is illustrated. Pure quartz sand showed practically no suction 
force. The addition of 6 per cent of bentonite raised the value from l2 cm. 
of mercury to 6.8. Ten per cent of bentonite gave the value 9.8 cm. ; 29 per 
cent, 16,9 cm.; and pure bentonite, 24.0 cm. Liming depressed the suction 
force in all cases, perhaps by a reduction of the surface energy of the colloids 
due to coa^lation. The fatlo, suction force of soil; suction force of col- 
loids X 100 should give the percentage of colloids in the soil. It has been 
found -that this principle can be used to great advantage in <«timatlng the 
colloid content of the soil 
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Fertilizers and crops for marsh soils, A. R. Whitson, A. R. Atjbe»t, and 
O. R, Zeasman {Wisconsin Sta. Bui, S9B (iS27), pp, $6, figs. U).-^On the basis 
of the station’s work, the handling of marsh soils is discussed.. Good drain- 
age is regarded as of primary importance, and details of approved drainage 
practice are given. 

Potash is the common factor limiting crop yields, the equivalent of 75 
lbs. per acre of muriate annually is recommended for hay and grains and 
100 lbs. for potatoes, corn, or root crops. Phosphate is already required on 
some and ultimately will be required by most of the Wisconsin marshes. 
Lime is required on some of the marshlands for profitable yields of root 
crops and leguminous hay. Suggestions as to selection and culture of crops 
are included. 

Losses of phosphoidc acid by leaching from upland soils in north Wales, 
G. W. Robinson and J. 0. Jones (Apr. Prog. [Apr. JSd. A«aoa, Lo'ndon], S 
(J926), pp. S9-4S ). — ^Experiments made at Penlan, Llangollen, showed that under 
the heavy rainfall of north Wales (45 in. annual average at Penlan) and in 
soils usually acid, the leaching of phosphate applied as basic slag is strikingly 
rapid. The soil tested was a rather heavy noncalcareous silt loam from 
Silurian shales, and was rich in organic matter. Two hundred pounds per 
acre of basic slag applied in 1914 had disappeared from the upper 18 in. of 
the soil in 1924. Phosphate added in 1922 was still present in the surface 
layers, however. The soil phosphorus supply is tentatively divided into (1) 
natural, stable prosphate and (2) fugitive, added phosphates. 

Comparing the usual methods for determining soluble phosphoric acid with 
an extraction by means of n/ 5 nitric acid, the authors find the last named 
the more convenient method and consider it capable of a degree of discrimina- 
tion not attained by the other methods. 

Trials of phosphatic manures, H. R. Coopeb and P. B. Sen Gtjpta {Indian 
Tea Assoc., Sd, Dept. Quart. Jour., X926, No, 4, pp. 116-^188, pi. i).— A study of 
the value of various forms of phosphoric acid for the legume mati kalal, 
apparently used in rotation with tea, Is reported. Basic slag, which had been 
found to have the greatest immediate efficiency on the acid soils tested, was 
taken as a standard. Various finely ground, hard, Indian apatites, Belgian 
flour phosphate, bone meal, and superphosphate were found to have compar- 
able efficiencies of from 5.3 per cent (one of the apatites) to 93,3 per cent 
(superphosphate). Curves showing the rate of increase of mati kalai yields 
with increasing applications of basic slag and of a Belgian phosphate are 
presented, and the comparative cost and effectiveness of the various phos- 
phates are discussed. 

Effect of potash salts ou crop yields, S. B. Haskell {Massaohuaetts Sta* 
Bui. 2S2 (1927), pp. 41--51, pis. 2, fig. i).— This is a summary and discussion of 
data accumulated in the long-continued field tests of the- station. 

Applied to a sandy loam soil without supplementation by animal manures, 
fertilizer potash had a significant effect on crop yields, potatoes being very 
re^nslve, and com very responsive with respect to stover yield, though less In 
grain, while on clover-grass mixture the potash markedly Increased the pro- 
portion of clover. Soy beans were almost unaffected, however, even In potash 
poor soils. Equivalent quantities of sulfate and chloride of potash showed 
very littie^ difference- In effect except when, applied to cane, fruits, which seemed 
to.be subject to.mueh .more serious winter injury when, the chloride was used 
than when the sulfate was used. Potatoes gave Rightly greater increases with 
potaffiium sulfate than with the chloride of potash. The practical omission 
of sulfur or magnesium in the fertilizer treatment of plats of the, same, soil 
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type had developed no Indication of shortage in either element during 23 
years. 

Some economic aspects of Texas potash, J. W. Tueeentind (Indus, and 
Engin, Chem., 19 (1927), No 2, pp, 271-27 i ), — ^This paiTer presents a detailed 
estimate of the commercial possibilities of Texas potash. It is thought that in 
the Middle West and Southwest it may compete successfully with imported 
potash. 

Potash in Poland, R. H. Allen (17. jSf. Dept, Com,, Bur, Foreign and Dom. 
Com,, Trade Infonn, Bui, W (1927) pp, 11+13), — ^The various potash deposits 
of Poland aro described, their exploration and commercial history are sum- 
marized, estimates of known resources are given, and some factors affecting 
the probable development of these resources are briefly discussed. In January, 
1927, tlie production is said to have fallen short of the domestic demand, but 
the knovn resources are very large, with exploration still incomplete. 

The action of sulfuric acid on cultivated land [trans. title], E. IlABATfi 
(,Tour, Agr, Prof,, n. se)'., i7 (1927), No, 11, pp, 215-217).— In experiments at 
Cloches, Bnre-et-Lolre, France, using 1,000 liters per hectare (107 gal. per 
acre) of a solution of 11.6 liters of sulfuric acid of 53® B. per 100 liters of 
water, yields were obtained of 30.5 quintals of wheat per hectare (2,715 lbs. 
per acre) and 25.5 quintals of straw as against 25 quintals of grain and 27 
quintals of straw on the untreated plat. Beets under the same conditions, 
the soil being treated before seeding, also gave markedly greater yields on 
the treated than on the untreated plats. In another group of experiments 
rock phosphate incoii>orated into soil snbseciuently treated with sulfuric acid 
for weed destruction gave greater yields than superphosphate. These results 
are explained as being due to mobilization of soil potash contained in alumino- 
silicates, to the nutrient effect of added sulfate, and, in the phosphate experi- 
ments, possibly to the formation in situ of an especially active superphosphate. 
The decalcifying action of the acid treatment is said to be comparable to that 
of ammonium sulfate. The treatment was successful on neutral, or even 
slightly acid, soils. 

Investigatioiis on the effect of boron on plant life, W. B. Beenchley (Agr, 
Prog, {Agr, Ed. Assoc,, London.], S (1926), pp, 10+ Certain plants, espe- 

cially many of the Leguminosae, require traces of boron, 1 part in 2,600,000 
being ample. In the absence of boron the plants die from the apices, anatomical 
changes, disintegration, and blackening occurring in the tissues. Over 50 
elements have failed as substitutes for boron. Bacillus radicicola fails to 
develop normal nodules on broad bean roots in the absence of the necessary 
traces of boron. Ordinary soils usually furnish sufficient boron for normal 
plant growth. 

Recent developments In the preparation and use of concentrated fer- 
tilizers, W. H, Ross, A. L. MEHBmG, and A, R. Mebz (Indus, and Engin. Chern,, 
19 (1927), No. 2, pp. 211-^14).— The drillahiUty of fertilizers varies with their 
fineness and moisture content, and with the relative humidity when they are 
drilled. A table showing the relative hygroscopicity of various fertilizer salts 
in terms of vapor pressure of their saturated solutions and the humidity 
of the air in (equilibrium with these solutions at 20 and 30“ 0. is given. 
Hydrate-forming salts, such as gypsum and acid phosphate, will not cake 
again after hydration and grinding; but the caking of salts like sodium and 
ammonium nitrates, due to the knitting together of the crystals when the 
humidity varies about the point of equilibrium with the saturated solution, is 
not permanently affected by grinding. The latter salts may he improved by 
fusion and granulation; and potassium nitrate, which cakes by adhesion of 
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crystals through a film of moisture formed at relative low humiditieS) Is 
permanently improved by coating the particles with an insoluble powder, such 
as peat or precipitated phosphate. 

Increased osmotic pressure in the soU solution is suggested as the cause of 
burning by excessive local concentrations of fertilizer salts, with the corollary 
that uniform distribution is more important with a low grade fertilizer of high 
soluble-salt content than with a fertilizer of high plant food concentration. 

The manufacture of urea (Floranid) from ammonia and carbon dioxide, 
the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Soils process for the preparation of potassium nitrate 
from potassium chloride and nitrogen peroxide, and some other manufacturing 
methods are outlined. 

Fertilizers and the fertilizer industry, P. K. Scott and W, 0. Robertson 
(Jour, 'Dept Agr, Victoria, 22 (lB2i), Nos, 11, pp, 679-68T, figs, 10; 12, pp, 
'105-715, figs* 8; 23 (1925), Nos. 1, pp. 18-22, figs. 6; 2, pp. 65-73, figs. 6; 3, pp. 
U7-157, figs. 8; 4, pp. 289-248, figs. 8; 5, pp. 290-295, figs. 4).— This article 
describes in detail the manufacture of fertilizers and fertilizer materials pre- 
pared and used in Victoria. Materials dealt with include bone and blood, 
dried blood, blood manure, bone dust, farm-made bone manure, bone fertilizer 
(i. e., bone dust and rock phosphate and marl or other diluent), castor meal, 
and supeiTphosphate. The local regulations with regard to labeling are noted 
in connection with each product, 

AGRIGTIITTISAL BOTANY 

A dictionary of the flowering plants and terns, J. 0. Willis (CumOridge, 
Eng.: Univ. Press, 1925, 5. ed., rev., pp. xn-\‘727+LIV, figs. 4V)* — this, the 
fifth edition of the present work, the fourth of which has been noted (E. S. B., 
43, p, 148), a, number of pages (Indicated in the preface) are said to have been 
rewritten in a style which is to be gradually adopted throughout the book. 

Winter botany, W. Tbelease (JJrliana, HI.: Author, 1925, 2. ed„ rev., pp. 
XLn+396, figs. 328).— This is a -second, revised .edition of the work previously 
noted (B. S. R., 39, p. 628). 

Respiration in plants, S. Kostytschew [S. P. Kosttchev] (Pflansimatmung. 
Berlin: Julius Spiinger, 1924, pp, VII+152, figs, 10).— The matters dealt with 
in this book include aerobic and anaerobic respiration and the relations be- 
tween the two forms, the chemical processes involved, and respiration involv- 
ing inorganic substances. 

Comparison of the physiological activity of three strains of maize as 
indicated by the transpiring power, B. R. Fudge (Neto Jersey Stas. Bpt 
1925, pp. 345-858, figs. 3).— The maize plants from which these data were obtained 
were grown for a study of chlorophyll development as related to leaf area 
and dry weight, and they were used for comparing their transpiring rates. 
Comparison of the data shows that the strain having the highest average 
tran^lring index has also the greatest dry weight. This correlation holds 
for all the strains studied, and this fact is held to indicate that Judging 
by either transpiring power or dry weight the physiological activities of the 
inbred strains are considerably lower than in the heterozygous strain. It 
has not been determined whether the transpiring power of these maize strains 
is dire<^ly reduced by inbreeding or whether It is the resultant of the sup- 
pression Qf otier physiological processes ^ting in unison. 

PhotQtropism in foliage leaves [trana title], W, Denbckb (Mitt. Inst 
Allg. Bot. Samburg, 6 (1924), No. 1, pp. 71-126, figs. 8).— Studies on photo- 
tropism, chiefly in Malva neglecta and Tropaeolum lobbianutn, are detailed. 
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Interrelation of relative day length and temperature, B. B. GnBBaRT (Bot. 
Gaz.f 81 (1926) f No, i, pp, 1—2^^ ftps, 5 ), — Growth experiments and chemical 
analyses carried out with Slcttithiu/m pennsylvpinicwmf grown under known con- 
ditions of temperature and relative day length showed temperature to be a 
determining factor as to time of flower primordia formation. This temperature 
effect, however, was closely associated with a response to relative day length. 
Details are given. 

Chemical analyses of high-temperature short-day and low-temperature long- 
day plants resulted in ascending carbohydrate-nitrogen ratios in both cases 
as the plants approached flower primordia formation. A marked difference 
in the magnitude of the ratios, was noted. 

A marked accumulation of reducing sugars and condensed sugar forms 
In the low-temperature hypocotyl radicles was noted, suggesting a physio- 
logical predetennination influencing the initial stages of growth. 

Carbohydrate metabolism in leaves of Nicotiana tahacnm [trans. title], 
D. Tolle3!TAab (Lab, BlantenpUysiol. Onderisoek [Wageningmly IMeded.'] 12 
(mS), pp.’ UH-I4S+C3], figi, 9; Cfer, ' abs.^ pp, This extended 

account of tobacco leaf carbohydrate metabolism, abstracted in considerable 
detail in German, provides a bibliography of 104 titles. 

Starch formation, F. M. Andrews (Ind, Acad, Soi. PrOc,, 41 (1925), pp, 
182-J84).— The present paper deals more particularly with the length of time 
required for the formation of starch by chloroplasts of different plants (about 
12) in full sunlight, weak sunlight, or darkness. 

The function of sieve tubes [trans. title], B. Hastens (Mitt Inst Allg, 
Bot, Hamburg, 6 (1924), Ho, 1, pp, 33--70, figs. 5), — ^This account of the author’s 
study of sieve tubes, chiefly as conducting channels for assimilable substances, 
besides reviewing tbe development i>f studies in this connection and difficulties 
encountered by the theory, deals also with the sieve tubes as possible conduc- 
tors of stimulation and of hormones. A bibliography of 112 titles is furnished. 

Effect of reduction of the food reserve in the seed on the growth of the 
oat plant, W. R. Robbins (New Jersey Stas, Rpt 1925, pp. 837^45, figs. 2).-— A 
study was made to determine the effect of a reduction in the initial weight of 
seed by mutilation of endosperm as compared with unmutilated seeds of the 
same weight in a pure strain, called lowar, of Kherson oats. It is stated 
that seed mutilation has no effect on germination, height, growth as measured 
by transpiration, or dry weight of plants at maturity. Early growth of the 
plants was retarded by mutilation, but this was overcome later. 

Effect of mutilating soybean seed on the subsequent growth of the 
plants, E. S. Olaek (New Jersey Stas. Rpt 1925, pp, 52^52) .-—Working with 
soy beans of the Mandiu variety on the influence of mutilation on germination, 
on pod number, on plant height, on leaf area, and on dry weight, the author, 
having assembled the data in tabular form, concludes that it is impossible to 
ascribe any significance to a stimulative or harmful effect of mutilation a? 
such. 

Kelatlon of seed weight to variability of soybeans and buckwheat in 
solution cultures, G. Giobel (New Jersey Stas, Rpt. 1925, pp. SllS22, figs, ^).— 
A comparative study is reported of the variability In the dry weight of soy 
beEtn and buckwheat plants when grown in solution cultures from seeds of 
uniform weight and seeds selected at random for uniform size. No definite 
relatlonshdp could be established between the original weight of indiyiMal 
seeds and tlie yield In either tops or roots. It was more apparent in of 
soy beans than of buckwheat, in which the main fact indicating correlation 
was that tlie seeds of lowest weight as a rule produced plants of low wei^t* 
60170—27 3 
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In buckwheat, tops of extremely low weight appeared to be deriyed primarily 
from seeds of low weight and high top weights as a rule from seeds of medium 
or high weight. The data emphasize the advantage of selecting seeds by 
weighing as opposed to the random method in obtaining seeds of a certain 
grade. 

Although the method of selection of seeds has been efficient in checking 
variability of the tops, no such advantage was obtained for the roots. It 
seems clear that there is a decided advantage in having seeds of uniform 
weight. It is held that the variability of soy beans in solution cultures may 
be minimized by careful seed selection. 

Preliminary report on the relations between pigment formation, leaf 
area, and dry weight of corn grown in sand cultures, H. B. SPiiAGtrs {'Neto 
Jersey Stas. Rpt 1925, pp. 55^57).— This experiment was started for the study 
of relations between the formation of the pigments, chlorophyll A and B, 
carbfin, and xanthophyll, and the development of leaf area and dry weight 
in strains of corn during growth. The results are detailed and tabulated for 
the period. Ohlorophyir content was found to be more closely related to leaf 
area than to weight of leaf. On the other hand, carotin formation was more 
closely connected witli dry weight of leaf than with leaf area. Xanthophyll 
content was found to correspond to the values for carotin. Further experi- 
ments are planned to test the validity of these and other observations. 

Changes in nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus content of wheat seed- 
lings during geirmlnation and early stages, J. Davidson {Bot Qais., 81 (1926), 
No. 1, pp. 87-94 ). — Wheat seedlings between the age limits in which they are 
gener^y used fot experimental purposes differed in composition from the 
stock seed from which they were obtained. They either lost or gained potas- 
sium and nitrogen, depending upon their age and the conditions under which 
they were grown, but changed little in phosphorus content. The results indi- 
cate that the gains In nitrogen and potassium were due chiefly to the absorp- 
tion of materials leached from the ungerminated seeds. 

The ungerminated seeds consistently lost more potassium, nitrogen, and 
phosphorus than did the seedlings. The results, however, do not decide the 
question as to whether sterile seeds may he naturally deficient in these elements. 

It Is recommended that in plant nutrition studies the seedlings with which 
the experiments are started, rather than the stock seed from which they were 
grown,, be used as a standard of comparison. 

Toxicity and antagonism In salt solutions as indicated by growth* of 
wheat roots, S. F. and H. M. Tbemgask (Bnl. Torrey Bot Club, 58 (1926) r No. 8, 
pp. 187-156, fig9. 5).— In work set forth in a previous paper (E, S. B., 66, p. 

it was found that reliable solution-cultural results may be secured if 
attention is. confined to the first few' days of seed, germination, and that by 
means of such tests physiological balance may be demonstrated in a quanti- 
tative manner. It is the purpose of the present paper to present results which 
indicate that the same method may also be used in studying toxicity of single- 
salt solutions as well as antagonistic effects in mixed solutions. The work 
was undertaken with the aim of determining whether root elongation of very 
young seedlings might be used for studies of antagonistic effects- 

A study was made of the rate of elon^tion of wheat roots immersed in 
soluftons containing pairs of the salts potassium nitrate, calcium nitrate, and 
mdghesito nitm^ simple sohitions of each of these salts; a?he results 

this study hadieate that very young Wheat -seedlings can be satisfactorily 
Used fOr demonstrating the growth-retarding effects of single-salt solutions and 
the antagoid^c action of mixed solutions. It is shown that, for the salts and 
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conditions employed, equally toxic simple solution of different salts usually 
become unequally toxic when these solutions are diluted to the same degree. 
Antagonism was found to be especially pronounced for mixed solutions of 
potassium nitrate and calcium nitrate, and of calcium nitrate and magnesium 
nitrate, but it was much less marked for mixed solutions of potassium nitrate 
and magnesium nitrate. Some striking differences in appearance of roots 
grown in single-salt solutions are described which indicate that each salt has 
specific toxic effects. 

The influence of salts on the alternation of concentration of cell-sap in 
plants, W, S. iLjiN {Plant Physiol, Lab, Charles Vniv,, Prague, Studies, B 
{1924), pp, 5-25), — Studies are outlined with tabulations and deductions as 
carried out with different plants. In experiments desaibed,, monovalent 
metals caused tbe appearance of osmotieally active soluble substances in thje 
cell. In general the action of salts on living cells is in intimate relation , to the 
phenomenon of adsorption. Salts enter into close contact with the colloids 
of the cells and differentiate their properties. 

Chemical composition of etiolated and green Berberis sprouts and their 
respective roots, E. R. Schulz and N. P. Thompson (Bot, Oais,, 81 {1926), 
No- 8, pp* 81B-8BB, figs, B). — Studies of conditions hearing upon problems of 
eradication have supplied facts regarding metabolic processes going on within 
the barberry plant {B, mlgaris). These facts are tabulated, with discussion. 

Sprouts grown in light or in darlmess from roots of B, vulgaris differ mark- 
edly in chemical composition, photosynthesis being absent in the latter case, 
and growth and respiration are supported by the translocation of root products, 
which are rich in nitrogenous materials and more so in carbohydrates. Sprouts 
growing in the light may draw upon the reserve material stored in the roots 
as well as synthesize new materials. Prom this it would appear that the 
etiolated sprouts should be less abundanth’^ supplied with carbohydrates than 
the green sprouts. The results show, however, that carbohydrates^ such as 
reducing sugars, total sugars, and starch, were higher in etiolated than in 
green sprouts. 

The roots of the etiolated and green sprouts, respectively, did not ahow 
marked differences or even an appreciable decrease In nutritive storage ma- 
terials due to translocation and utilization of such materials by the develop- 
ing sprouts. The experiment was too short to affect markedly the rich storage 
supply of the root 

Relations between the blade and root production in isolated leaves 
[trans. title], M. Sop6kovA (Plant Physiol, Lab, Charles^ Vniv,, Prague, Studies, 
2 (1924), pp, 26-35),— The formation of roots determines the measure of growth 
in leaves. Particulars are given regarding the formation and development of 
roots and their structures. , . , 

The specific electrical conductivity of the leaf tissue fiulds of phanero* 
gamic epiphytes^ J. A. Haubis (Bui, Ton'ey Bot. Club, 58 (1926), No. 4, pp. 

Determinations of the tissue fluids of a number of phanerogamiO 
epiphytes from subtropical habitats of southern Morlda have shown that the 
low values of osmotic concentration are in agreement with earlier series from 
Merida and Jamaica. Yariahleness in the specific electrical condu^vlties is 
due supposedly to the fact that some of the species were under the Influence 
of the greater salinity of strand conditions. Thou^ the ^ conductivities are 
much lower than those of terrestrial species -in saline r^ions^ they are of the , 
same general <^def of magnitude as the lower values of herbaceous forms. In 
nonsaline regions. It is apparent that the tissue fluids of epiphytic plants are 
by no means poor in conducting solutes, - 
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Variations in some plants associated with changes of water level during 
giwvth [trans. title], L. Daniel (Rev. Bret. Bot Pure et Appl, 1924^ pp. 71-80, 
figs. 11), — Studies were carried out with Ranunculus nodifiorus, R, flamnmla, 
BuUiardia vaillantU, Plantago coronopua, Antliemis mUliSf Sedum anglimm, 
and Cardamine pratenais. In connection with changes in water level, altera- 
tions were observed in charactei^s of parenchyma, endodermis, chlorophyll, and 
starch. 

Development of flowers and seed In the sugar beet, E. Abtsohwaqek 
(Jour. Agr, Research [V, 8,], 34 (1921), No. 1, pp, 1-25, pi. 1, flga, 15).— The 
results are given of a study of the flower and seed development of the sugar 
beet. ^ 

Cooperation and conflict of reflexes which determine body form in 
Araucaria excelsa, J. Massaet (La Cooperation et le Confllt des Rdfiexea que 
Determinent la Forme du Corps cheis Araucaria excelsa R. Br. Bmssels: Acad, 
Roy, Belg., 1923, pp, 32, pis. 12, figs. 10). — There are said to be in A, excelsa 
reflexes originating internally along with reflexes originating externally. These 
may at times be opposing, at others concurring, and at still others succeeding 
or alternating, so that a coordination of reactions is recognizable. 

Effect of thiourea upon hud inhibition and apical dominance of potato, 
P. E. Benkz (Bot Qaz,, 81 (1926), No, B, pp, 297-311, figs, 7), — Solutions of 
thiourea (NHaCSNHa) caused the growth of two or more (often four or five) 
buds from a single eye of the potato. This result was not caused by any other 
chemical at the concentrations and treatment periods tried, although more 
than 200 chemicals representing various classes of chemical compounds were 
tested. None of several urea and thio compounds showed the consistent re- 
sults that were obtained with thiourea. Next to thiourea in this respect were 
the thiocyanates. The relation of these and other facts cited to certain 
theories regarding tHe cause of the inhibition of basal buds by tip buds is 
discussed. 

The nature and cause of secondary sexual states with special reference 
to Typha, J, H. Schaffner (Bui, Torrey Bot, Cluh, 53 (1926), No, 4, pp, 189- 
208), — The species T. latifolia and T, angustifolia were selected for special study 
In connection with the nature and cause of secondary sexual states, and the 
alterations and progression In sex expression obtained are discussed. From 
the experiments on reversals in dieclous species and observations on the 
sharply bounded limits of male and female tissues, it appears that in plants 
there are no hormones produced which are readily diffusible from one cell to 
the other. Sexuality manifests itself in several progressive or orthogenetic 
stages In organisms in general, which are summarized, 

Quantitative relations between temperatures and quickness of killing of 
plant cells by heat [trans, title], H . Collander (8oc. 8ci, Fennioa, Comm. Biol, 
i um)r No, 7, pp. 1-12, fig, 1),— Rapidity of heat killing (or its converse, 
survival period under heat) was tested in studies with several plants, the data 
from which are tabulated for Tradescantia discolor, Beta vulgaris, Brassica 
oleracea, Elodea dema, Drapamaldia glomerata, and Piaum sativum. Sup- 
posedly the tmperature coeflactots found indicate that high temperatures 
denatured either nitrogeaous constituents or enzyms. 

Bacteria in the roots of Gleditsia triaeanthqs D., G. M. Friesneb (Ind, 
Acad^ 8oL ProCi, 4^ : (1925), ppi 215— 2.24, figs, 5]..;— This paper is conc^med pri- 
marily with' the results obtained from a study of roots of G. triacanthos. 
Work was also begun on Robinia pseudohocaoia, Cercis canadensis, and Cymno*- 
cladus diaica, O. triacanthos produces cylindrical swellings 10-15 mm, in 
len^ on the main axis of the smaller roots instead of the exogenous nodules 
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ordinarily found on leguminous plants. Bodies resembling involution forms of 
bacteria are found within the central cylinder of the root near these swellings. 
These involution forms may be isolated and grown on laboratory media, from 
which stained smears again yield the same variety of shapes.. Laboratory 
Inoculation of seedlings grown in sterile sand and watered with nitrate-free 
Knop's solution yields typical root swellings from which, the organism may 
again be isolated. Boot systems of Inoculated plants were much more vigorous 
than those of uninoculated plants when both were watered with nitrate-free 
Knop’s solution. 

Oerophilous fungi [trans. title], H. Mousch (T6hohu Imp, TJnw,, Soi. Bpt 3 ., 
4 , ser,, 1 (1925), No. 2 , pp, l^S-^lSi, ph 1 ). — Studies are indicated as carried out 
with fungi found on or beneath the waxy stem surfaces of. canes and other 
plants, the object being to show that the presence of wax conditions, the local- 
ization of the organisms. . 

GENETICS 

A manual of plant breeding for the Tropics, N. B. Mbndiola (Manila: 
Vniv, Philippines, 1926, pp. XXVlII-\-$65, pis. IS, figs: 65). — Intended primarily 
for conditions in the Philippine Islands, this book discusses the possibilities of 
plant breeding in the Philippine Islands and elsewhere in the Tropics, reviews 
important genetic facts, and describes errors in plant breeding work apd ways 
to minimize them. Chapters are devoted to improvement work with rice, sugar 
cane, corn, tobacbo, coconuts, abaca, minor crops, fnjits, and ornamentals. An 
extensive list of literature is cited. 

• The iuhei^tauce of production characters in domestic Finnish . cattle 
[trans. title] rT. Tebho (8tatens Lmthruksfdrscksverks. [Finlmfidii,.Vetensk, 
Pul. 4 (1926)^ pp^lSS; Ger. als., pp. 147>-157).—FT(m studies of reeords of milk 
production, fat percentage, length of lactation period, and percentage, of. total 
milk production in different months in Finnish cattle, the author, found that the 
offspring of most of the bulls corresponded in average production to that of the 
average level of the herds, but that the offspiing. generally varied from, the 
average In the direction of the production of the dam. . The sire-s Inffuence.on 
fat production was more pronounced than on milk production,' but sires and 
dams were frequently heterozygous for both characteristics. It was impossible 
to determine whether the milk production factors of the sires were or were not 
transmitted to the sons. It .was; likewise impossible, to estimate from the 
ancestry whether an Individual was^ likely to be relatively homozygous or 
heterozygous as concferned production factors. The Importance of environinent 
and feeding on milk production was pointed out as a disturbing factor. 

Dominant black in cats and its bearing on the question of the tortoise- 
shell males, K; Tjbbbss and O. Wbiedt (Jour. Qeneties, 17 .{1926)^ No. 2,.pp. 
207-20$).—- The results of Fi and F* matings of Siamese- :and tabby cats are 
presented, which indicate the operation of a factor for black dpminaiit to the 
wild type. In another mating of a Siamese (genetical black) female with; a 
striped yellow male, three tortoise young were produced, of which two were 
males and one was a female. It is suggested that the occurrence of tortoise 
shell may be^ due to the presence of genes in the Y chromosome and to the 
crossing over between’ genes in the X and Y chromosome* 

Dr. Vriesendorp^s theories of color In poultry [tranSi title}, K* Totbjbs 
(Gmetica [The Maguel, S (1926)^ ^o.M, pp. 501^^06; Mng^ pp.. 59$, 506 )^ — 
The author has crossed Wyandotte, Hamburg, White Leghorn^ and Barj^pld 
birds, secured from I. Vrlesendorp, on which the latter has advanced thequan-'. 
titative hyiK>thesi8 of color inheritance, chiefly in poultry but also in other 
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animals/ The results of the few crosses did not bear out the hypothesis sug- 
gested, but did show that the White Leghorns used were recessive for dominant 
white. 

High fecundity in Leghorns as an inherited character, G. W. Hebvey {Iflew 
Jersey Stas, Rpt. 1925, pp. 192-195 ). — Observations of the egg records of dams, 
sires’ dams, and daughters in the New Jersey egg laying contests indicated that 
high egg production is not transmitted as a sex-linked character, and from the 
mass standpoint it was not possible to show any relation between production of 
parents and of offspring. Fecundity is evidently complicated in its mode of 
inheritance, but it appears to be subdivided into seasonal cycles, the 4-month 
udnter cycle giving the b^t indication of the annual production provided the 
stock is mature on November 1. If such is not the case the records foivlate 
summer production must also be Included in estimating annual production. 

The genetics of hen-feathering in chickens, H, W. Fb 2 ldman (Amer. Nat,, 
61 (1927), No, 672, pp. 91-94),-— From a study of the Fa and F* generations 
produced from crosses of two strains of Golden Sebright Bantams dlffadng 
markedly in feather shai)e, length, and color, as well as in other characters, the 
author has concluded that the principal factor for hen feathering was present 
in both strains, hut that its effects were partially ma^ed by different sets of 
factors. The crossing of the two strains produced individuals which were 
atyplcaHy hen feathered, with considerably more length of feathers than is 
customary in Sebright Bantams. Such individuahs correspond in certain es- 
sentials to ’the intermediate males reported in other investigations of hen fea- 
thering. 

Biological inTestigations of twins with special reference to the. ^luestion 
of the etiology of birthmarks [trans, title!, ,EL MtotowsKY (Aroh, Massen u, 
Qesell, Bm,, 18 (1926), No, S, pp. 270-296, pis, .2, figs. 16). ^From studies and 
observations of the r^atlon of certain Irregularities in characters, such as eye 
color, hulr color and whorls, pigmentatldn, ear characters, ffnger prints, etc,, In 
the two individuals of pairs of monozygotic t;wlns and in double-headed monsters, 
the. author concludes that birthmarks result from hereditary causes. 

An inherited anomaly of dentition, O. A. BBADacE (Jour, Genetics, 17 (1926), 
No, 2, pp, 199-206, pi. 1, fig, i>.— An account is given of the sporadic absence of 
a varying number of teeth in both sets in the individuals of three generations. 
Of the original parents, the father had abnormal teeth while the teeth of the 
mother were normal. Teeth were missing in 5 of the 10 children. The normal 
children which married produced nbnhal offspring,, while 8 of the 6 offspring 
produced by the abnormal children had missing teeth. No other abnormalities 
were associated with the absence of teeth. The condition is explained as 
due to a dominant Maidelian factor. 

Ho albino rats having ten generations of alcoholic ancestry inherit 
resistance to alcohol fumes? F. B. Hanson and F. Bsss (Amer. Nat, 61 
(19^), No. 672, pp, 4S-5$, fig. X).— In studying the possiblUty of individuals 
(the descendants of iwrehta whi<^ had been treated with alcohol fumes for 
several generations) inheriting a r^Istnnce to alcohol, SO of the F* generation 
QttepsstDg from the tenth alcoholic generation used in previous studies (B, S, B*, 
bl* p. 180) were compared with 80 individuals of the control stock for the 
^rlment Both lots were treated with alcohol fuxhes until the 
n^viduais were , completely Overeonie,- on five consecutive ; days, in air-.tight 
^minbers, laie length of time required was used as' the measure of resistance; 

^ differences observed indicated,: if anything, a greater resistance of 
' the 'Controls.' ^ 

^Tildschr. IHergeoeesk., 62 (X82G), No. 9. pp. 431^ 432. 
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The results of these experiments with alcohol at the Washington University, 
St. Louis, have so far given no support to the theory of the inheritance of 
acquired characters. 

Recent observations on graft hybrids and on heredity in grafted plants 
[trans, title], L. Daijiei. (Rev, Bret, Bot, Pure et Appl., 1924, pp, pis, 3S, 
figs. 5). — ^The two parts of this contribution are separate and systematic as to 
data and conclusions in each part. The literature cited includes liberal referr 
ences to the author’s own articles of earlier dates. 

Variability in the linkage of two seed characters of maize, G. N. Ckn 4 £ms 
and J. H, Kempton (U. 8, Dept, Agr. Bui. 1468 (1927), pp. 64, figs. 5).— Some of 
the significant differences in the rate of crossing over between O, necessary 
for aleurone character, and W®, differentiating homy and waxy endosperm, 
were studied, using material which largely arose from a cross between Chinese 
waxy com and a colored pop corn from Algeria. 

Comparison of the variability of the linkage between 0 and Wz with that 
for other linked genes in corn showed that the C-W® linkage is no more un- 
stable than that for other lirked pairs. The crossover, rate was more variable 
in some progenies than , in others but was not more variable in male than in 
female gametes, in upper than in lower ears, in the base than in the ear 
tip, in old than in fresh pollen, or in the first than in the last gametes formed. 
Crossing over appeared less variable in several samples of the same Individual 
than in single samples in several individuals and in samples from different 
parts from the same male inflorescence than in samples from several in- 
florescences. The crossover ratio was found more variable than Mendelian 
ratios. Yariahility in a crossover class did not seem to be the result of 
differential death rate of zygotes. Variability of rate of crosi^g over was 
alike in plants heterozygous and homozygous dominant for R. 

The rate of crossing over between the V-Wm genes was also considered at 
len^. Crossing over was greater in some progenies than in others, and the 
proportion of crossover to nonerossover gametes was not affected hy the 
vitality of pollen. Crossing over was reduced by the R aleurone factor in 
a heterozygous condition. Bate of crowing over between 6 and Wsf seemed 
to be associated with the 8m factor, and appeared to differ in the two sexes, 
in the upper and lower ears of the same plant, and in the base and tiv o^ the 
same ear. Neither length of silk nor variations In meteorologioal conditions 
during anthesis were factors in the rate of crossing over. The rate was 
similar in the first and last pollen shed. Correlations for a number of char- 
acters are tabulated and discussed- 

linkage phenomena in wheat, Malinowski (Jour. Qmetics^ 17 (1926) , 
No. 2, pp, X57-‘186, pis. 4i flg6* i^),-^nsidering chiefly sizes and shapes of 
glumes and spikelets (assumed to be determined by a large number of factors 
located in several chromosomes) in crosses between hexaploid of . wheats 

between tetraploid species, and between tetraploid and hexaploid j^pedes, 
Triticum polonacum X, T. vulgare gave the greatest and: T. X T. epelUt 

the least heterogeneity in the Fs generation. This may indicate, that T. diooo- 
cum and T. spedta have certain chromosomes in common. There may exist at 
least one common chromosome in T. dkoccum and ST. vulgare. Tim, supposed 
relationships between wheat specie as shown sch^natically are T. polouicum 

and 

T. .V,,'.'. 

Natural crossiiig in oats at Morgantown, W^t Virginia, B, J. GABBsn .and 
K, S. (^SENBiWsr (Jour. Amer. flfoo. Agron., 19 (1927), No., 2, pp. 131^197). — 
An Investigation showed the extent of natural crossing between varieties of 
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Avem sativa to be relatively low at the West Virginia Experiment Station, 
only one natural cross being found among 7,742 plants examined during 3 years. 
On the other hand, as much as 0.91 per cent of natural crossing was observed 
between Fulghum (A. ’bu^nntina) $ and Victor (A, $atwa) $ , the average being 
0.41 per cent based on 1,708 plants. Meteorological data suggested that the 
weather may influence natural crossing in oats. The black seeded forms found 
in Fulghum in this experiment seemed due to natural crossing and not to 
mutation. 

Artificial hybridisation in rice, K. Ramiah {Agr, Jour, India, 2B (1927), 
yo: 1, pp, 17-22, pi 1, fig* method used in crossing rice at Coimbatore is 

outlined} with notes on the response of several varieties to temperature and 
mdosure. 

Note on a chinchilla- Japanese cross in rabbits, R. O. Punistett {Jour, 
Genetics, 17 (1926), No. 2, pp. 217-220, fig, 1).— ‘Evidence Is presented from the 
offspring of a chinchilla doe mated with 2 Japanese bucks which Indicates that 
the yellow of the Japanese is of the same nature as the yellow of ordinary 
yellow rabbits. The 5 agouti Fi does produced, when mated with the black Pi 
male, gave 6 color classes, viz, agouti, black, and Japanese, together with the 
3 corresponding forms in the chinchilla series. When grouped according to 
yellow seifs, white seifs, yellow Japanese, and white Japanese, these gave the 
ratio 68:19:15:4, which is considered sufficiently dose to a 9:3:3 ratio to 
preclude the likelihood of any linkage between the characters concerned and 
indicates that the yellow of the Japanese is identical with the yellow of other 
rabbits. The chinchilla black was found to be Indistinguishable from an ordl- 
nary black except by the eye color. 

On the topography of the sex-Chromosome in fowls, A. S. Sejrebbovskt 
and B. T. Wassina {J(m\ Genetics, 17 (1926), No. 2, pp, 211-216 ), — In studies 
at the Anikowo Genetical Station the following amounts of crossing over have 
been observed between genes located in the sex chromosome: Barring and sil- 
ver 43 ±6.6 per cent, barring and the factor for inhibition of the rate of 
feathering 44±3.6, yellow shanks and inhibitor of the rate of feathering 49±5.9, 
and silver and inhibitor of the rate of feathering 19±3.7 per cent. Only two 
possible crossovers were observed between barring and yellow shanks among 
69 individuals. From these data it is suggested that the barring and yellow 
shank factors are located close together at one end of the chromosome and the 
factors for silver and inhibition of the rate of feathering near the other end, 
the last named being more distant than the silver from the location of the 
barxlng and yellow shank color genes, which ate evidently very closely placed. 

The ma mm alian sex-ratio^ A. Faukes (Biol Rev. and Biol Prod, Oarrh 
hridffe Phil 8oc., 2 (1926), No, i, pp, 1-51 ), — ^Essentially the material previously 
noted <B. S: Ri, 51, p. 230) , with the incorporation of new material mainly from 
the Studies of the sex ratio and related phenomena (B. S. R., 66, p. 71). 

> Changes in the ovary of the mouse following exposure to X-rays.-^ 
Part I, Irradiation at three weeks old, P. W. R. Bbambbix, A. S. Pabkes, and 
U. Fibloino (Roy, Boo. ILondm], Prooi Ber, B, 101 (1927) i No, B 706, pp, 29-^56, 
4, figs. 7).— -In continuing the studies of the oestrous cycle In the mouse 
(B. S. B.,'6^, p. 664), the histological change in the ovaries of 47 mice exposed 
to X-ray irradfetiohs are described. Such irradiations were found to be fol- 
^^wed by degeneration 'O all of. the oocytes, the ;zaembraua granulosa, and the 
theca interna when present, the resulting small cavitfes containing zona pei- 
ludda remnants. Large follicles show some irregularities in that they become 
flfied with blood and cystic, or form atretic corpora lutea , which persist Indefl- 
pitely without^ffecting the oestrous cycle. In such' cases the old InterfoUlcular 
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tissue atrophies and the germinal epithelium often proliferates epithelial cords, 
which become luteal tissue in some cases, and a second proliferation from the 
germ tissue follows. 

Preponderance of dlcoccum-like characters and chromosome numbers in 
hybrids between Triticum dicoccum and Triticum Tulgare, W. P. Thomp-^ 
SON and L. Hollingshead (Jour, Ometicsi 11 (1921),. No. S, pp. 28S-301).’-A 
cytological examination at the University of Saskatchewan of 28 Pa hybrids 
between T. dicoccum (14) and T. vulgare (21) revealed a great preponderance 
of low chromosome numbers approaching that of the dicoccum parent and the 
absence of those approaching the vulgare number.. F* results were similar. 
Study of 20 pairs of characters, distinguishing the parents, in the 28 and in 
additional Pa showed most of the individual plants to be dicoccum-Iike in species- 
distinguishing characters, while the remainder were Intermediate. Dicoccum- 
like plants had 14 bivalent chromosomes, and the few intermediate plants had 
16 to 17 bivalents. P«lpore-like combinations of characters and chromosome 
numbers are said to be very rare. The influence of chromosomes additional 
to the 14 in determining vulgare characters is discussed, with remarks on In- 
vestigations to account for ndssing expected types. CSombining, through breed- 
ing operations, desirable , qualities of dicoccum with those of vulgare wiU be 
very difficult because of the correlation otMicoccum characters, and particularly 
because of the rarity of vulgare-Hke segregates. 

Variations in the chromosome numbers In several Solanaceae [trans. 
title], R. DE ViLMOBiN and M. Simonjm {Compt Rend. Acad. Sci. [Parte], 184 
(1921), No. S, pp. 184-166, figs. 4).— Attenticm Is called to-departnres from the 
apparently basic or typical chromosome number (12) in the Solanaceae, notably 
in Petuvyia violacea and perhaps in Nicotiana alata and several other Nicotiana 
species,. . . - .... 

The chromosome number in DactyXis.gloxnerata (cocksfoot) ♦ J. G. Davies 
(Nature [London}, 119 (1921), No. 2989,. pp. 238,. ^57). —Examination. at the 
Welsh Plant Breeding Station at Aberystwyth established that the chromosome 
number in orchard grass (D. glomerata) is , 14 haploid and 28 diploid. The 
technique is Indicated briefly,. Investigation of the chromosome number in 
Arrhenatherum avenaceum and Phleum pratm^e ig* in progress. 

Ohromosome numbers iu buckwheat species, K, 8. Quisenjberby (Bot 
Qaz., 88 (1927), No. 1, pp. 86-88, pi 1, flge. 7),— Cytological studies at the West 
Virginia Experiment Station on varieties of Pagopyrum eaculentum, F. tata- 
ricum, and P, emarginatum revealed neither differences in chromosome num- 
bers (the diploid in all cases being 16) nor eonsistejit variations in side of 
chromosomes within a given ceU. , 

The .inheritance of length of style iu buckwheat, R. J. Oabseb and K- S, 
Quisenbebbt (Jour, Agr. Research 84 (1927), No, 2, pp. .181-188) .—An 

investigation at the West Virginia Experiment Station showed that; the Inherit 
tance of style length,.in Fagopy^m esoulentim is apparently controlled by a 
single factor difference, short, styles being dondnant to long. ; , . 

Self-fertilization in buckwheat, R. J., Gabbsk and.K .S. .Quisenbebby (Jour. 
*Agr. Mecea^ch [U, B.}, ^ (1921), Mo. 2,.pp^ 185-190, l).-^Varietleu. 
Fagopyrum. tatarioum proved to . be much more highly, self-fertile than varies 
^ p£.^, omtlentum in breeding wQtk at the West Virginia Eaperlment Sta- 
tion.,;,Iaige .glassi^ : ba^ andr muslin cagse were the most: satisfactory of 
n^thpds , used..ta covmdug! dowers ..and inducing . self-fertdizatlom Various 
nmnipnlathms of previously covered .flowen clueteirs did not residt Jto .a 
increase In ^wtity of selfed seeds Set. .As meosured by thei nimibertot^ isslfed 
seeds set,, short styled plants of F. esciUenttm were somewhat more stelf-fertUe 
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than long styled plants. SilverhuU buckwheat produced relatlTely more selfed 
seeds than Japanese buckwheat 

The origin of fatuoids in cultivated oats, C. L. Huskins (Nature [London]^ 
119 (1927), No, 2984, P> 49), —-Further studies (E. S. R., 56, p. 27) have revealed 
three additional types of heterozygous fatuoids, of which the Mendelian segre- 
gation and cytologlcal peculiarities are described briefly. The close correlation 
between cytologlcal conditions and genetic behavior In these di^erent types of 
fatuoids seemed to indicate that fatuoids arise from normal oats not by either 
gene mutation or natural crossing, but by any one of several different chromo- 
somal Irregularities which upset the normal chromosome balance and permit 
the expression of other characters; 

The behaviour of polyploids,^ C. D. Daelinqton (Nature [London], 119 
(1927), No, 2993, pp. 390, Observations by the author on Pr«nt48 spp; 

analogous to those of Huskins, considered together with the work of others on 
Nieotiana, Primula, Brassiea-Raphamis, and Triticum, led to the conclusions 
that the possibilities of segregation in a functional polyploid are enormously 
enhanced as compared with those in a comparable diploid, that a pure line of 
a polyploid species may retain the hetei>oais of an interspecific Pi when selfed, 
and that crossing such a line with a related species exposes the latent heterosis, 
causing appearance of new and extreme forms and failure to recover the 
parental form. 

HEID CEOPS 

[Agronomic experiments in New Jersey], L. 0. Schebmekhorn, G. W. 
Musffl^vE, and H/C; McLeah (N&yo JorBey Stas, Rpt, 1925, pp, 14-16, 35, 36, 
14&-151, 249-274, 308-319, flffB; fl).— *Putther studies (B, S, E., 56, p. 31) 
included compaxisons of potato seed sources and sizes ; fertilizer trials with 
sweet potatoes; variety tests with winter wheat and rye, spring wheat, oats, 
and barley, timothy, red clover, alfalfa, and lespedeza ; and breeding work with 
com. Competition in potatoes (E. S. B., 65, p. 836) and the correlation of 
yield of straw and grain in oats (E. E., 54, pi, 831) have been noted elsewhere. 

As in previous years a higher gross acre yield was had as the quantity of 
seed potatoes used was. Increased, whether the heavier seeding rate was due to 
closer spacing or to larger seed pieces. The larger seed pieces produced more 
stems per plant. The average percentage of seconds or culls increased about 
10 par cent as the spacing narrowed from 22.5 to 6 in. in the row. Comparisons 
made with 0.6-, 1-, and 1.6-oz. seed pieces at a constant seeding rate indicated 
that the smaller seed plece was more eflicient under the experimental conditions. 
The returns in bushels of crop per bushel of seed used dropped as the quantity 
of seed per acre rose. Applying prices prevailing over a 0-year period in central 
New Jersey, return on the investment in seed, decreased as the acre cost 
of seed iiicr€ased, r 

FertUiaier trials bn Sassafras gravelly sandy loam at Vineland indicated that 
fear this particular soil small applications of sulfur and of rode phosphate tend 
to increase the 3tidd of sweet potatoes. 

^ [MarylflXid Crop Improvement Aasoeiatioia], J. E. Msttzoer (Ifd. Agr, Soo., 
Farm Bur, Fed,, 0 (1925), pp, 371*^17).— Papers presented at the nines- 
annuid meeting of this organization at /Baltimore in January, 1026, 
included Some information ok ’Wheat Types and Varieties f or JMLaryland, W 
W. Kemp; OAta and Oat Varieties for the Eastern Atlantle States with 
Ssi^flai B^ereuce to Ifarylaud, by T. B. Stant<m; Production of Se^ Com in 
Maryland j by; A, D, Eadebaugh; Simplified Pmetibe in Oommercial' Fertilizers, 
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by A. G. McCall; and The Maintenance of Fertility on Limestone Soils, by 
F. D. Gardner. 

[Heports of the Dominiou. cerealist for the years 1924 and 1925] ^ 
L. H. Newman (Canadd Expt Farm, Cereal Div, Bpts, 1924, PP- SI, figs- 
1925, pp. 34, fg. 1). — ^Agronomic and yield data are tabulated from the results 
of varietal trials in 1924 and 1925 and in previous years with spring and win- 
ter wheat, emmer and spelt, oats and barley for grain and hay, winter rye, 
field peas, field beans, and flax and hemp for seed. Other activities reported on 
include the development of rust-resistant wheats, milling and baking tests with 
wheat, production of elite and registered seed, malting tests with barley, and 
investigations of experimental methods. 

[Field crops experiments in Bengal], R. S. Finlow et al. {Bengal Dept, 
Agr, Ann, BpU, 1923-24, pp. 8-10, 14, 13, I-III, VI-JX, XI-XIII, XIV, XV, 
XVI-XXI, LXXXII-LXXXIV, LXXXVIII-XCIII, CXXXVI-OXLII; 192^25, 

pp, Jh 9 , 18, 14, n-ni, v-vii, x-xii, xiv, xv, xvi, xvii, xix-xxiv, 

CIV-OXIX, CXCI-OXOV, fig, 1), — ^Progress is reported of investigations along 
the lines noted earlier (E. S. R., 63, p. 632). 

The physiological natnre of winter and spring forms of cereals [trans. 
title], N. A. Maksimov (Maximow) and A. 1. PoIIrkova (Pojabkova) (Trudy 
Prikl, Bot, i Selek, (Bui. Appl, Bot and Plant-Breeding), 14 (1924-23), No, 1, 
pp, 211-2S4, figs, 3; Eng, aha,, pp, 232-23^).— Experiments at the Leningrad 
Botanical Garden, concerned with the causes of the prevention of s^ike forma- 
tion in spring-sown winter cereals (wheat and rye), led to the conclusions that 
winter forms do not require winter rest in order to produce spikes, nor is 
the lowering of the germination temperature to about 0® 0. indispensable to the 
heading out of winter cereals during their first development season. How- 
ever, winter wheats whose seed germinated at a lower temperature (2-6®) 
form spikes notably earlier than those germinating at a higher temperature 
(15-20®). With late seedings the accelerating influence of low germinating 
temperatuies may enable snch wheat to head out before the end of the vege- 
tative period, while the other plants remain in the tillering stage. The head- 
ing of rye seemed independent of temperature conditions during gei'mination, 
oven when seeding is delayed. The temperature during the development of the 
winter wheat may also influence the time of heading. The freezing of the 
swollen grains greatly impairs their germlnability in wheat as well as rye, 
retarding also, in wheats at least, the exsertion of the spike. The duration of 
the period of daylight appeared to he another important factor. A distinct 
antagonism was apparent in cereals between the vegetative and reproductive 
growth, i. e., tillering and heading. Winter wheals suffer less from lack of 
light during the winter months in the greenhouse and therefore may be con- 
sidered more shade resistant than spring wheats. Tillering in winter wheats 
likewise proceeds with less Intensity of light than in spring forms. 

Winter forage and cover crops, P. Taboe (Ga, Agr, CoL Bui, 321 (1926), 
pp. 20, figs. 13),— Data, obtained during the seasons 1922-23 to 1925-26, inclusive, 
on the yields, development, recuperative ability, blooming periods, and com- 
position of winter forage and cover crops and from seeding and grazing trials 
therewith are reported, together with the results of fertili zer and seeding t^ts 
with hairy vetch and comparative tests of grasses, vetches, bur dovexs, clovers, 
sweet clovers, and mlscdlaneous legumes at Athens emd other localities In 
Georgia. 

Effect of time of cutting hay (Scot, Jour, Agr,, 9 (1926), Eo, S, pp„ SIS, 
814 ),— 'While a 2 weeks’ difference in the cutting of hay has not led to great 
increases or decreases at Oraibstone, Scotland (E» S. B., 54, pt 434), very late 
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cuttings invariably gave poorer yields. Analyses showed that the hay cut 
early contained about 10 per cent more leaf and was of much better feeding 
quality than that cut late. The aftermath from the early cutting was often 
worth twice -as much» and the pasture in the second year was much higher 
in quality, especially In its white clover content. Growth made by late-flower- 
ing red clover in mixtures after the other clovers and grasses were mature 
was offset by the loss of the finer leaves. A marked depression of the develop- 
ment of white clover, orchard grass, and timothy was observed when the late- 
flowering red clover in the mixture was allowed to approximate full growth. 

' HiOOts and root^gpowing, P. A. Bovinq Coluw.}ii(i Dept, Apr, DaZ, 98 

(1926), pp, 27, flffs, id).— Practical information presented for the production 
and utilization of root crops in British Columbia is supplemented by special 
cultural recommendations for mangels, swedes, turnips, carrots, rape, kale, 
and cabbage. The results of extensive varietal, fertilizer, seeding, thinning, 
and spacing tests with different classes of root crops are cited. 

Experiments in veld management.— First report, B. B. Staples (Union 
8o, Africa Dept Agr., Set Bui. id (1926), pp. So, figs. 22) .—Investigations at the 
Cedara, Natal, School of Agriculture, were concerned with the different effects 
of burning, grazing, mowing, and cultivation on pastures and their botanical 
composition. 

Observations since 1921 indicated that the botanical composition of the 
Themedd triandra l)urchelU (rooigras) consociation can be decidedly influenced 
by grazing and burning. If not grazed, the dominant grass (rooigras) can 
withstand annual burning between June and September. This type of rooigras 
yeid, even when covered by tinburnt dead' Utter of three seasons was not im- 
paired by proper burning. " Barlier grazing was had from a plat burned every 
third year than from atinually btirned plats. Early January burning of a 
ptat covered by three seasons* accumulation of dead litter very effectively 
killed out all the rooigirab as well as some associated species j whereas on an 
adipining plat with little dead litter burned similarly the rooigras was not 
killed quite so effedtfveiy. Midsummer burning did not destroy perennial 
pioneer passes siich as Aristidd fumiformis and some associated climax 
gre^s, Aajonopue semiaiatus ecklonii and Tristaohya leucothrix. Winter 
burning seem^ to favor early development of weeds, largely legmtoes. Most 
of the weeds are of considerable grazing value to sheep and horses but are 
hot' readily eaten by cattle. It was observed that where much dead grass 
accumulates rooi^as tends to be rapidly replaced by Trachypogon plumosus, 
«md if vegetation is kept reasonably short by mowing and light grazing and 
ho burning practiced an association of A. senUalatus ecklotUi, Andropogon 
flUfoHus, vead Microehlod caff ra becomes dominant in place of the rooigras, 
BObigras "xmburned for three years seemed to lose its vigorous growth: and 
abiUty to produce se^. x 

^cksulatloh of ie^ntes, B. E. Bbown and L. W. StoMAN dp^Da Sta, Circ. 
102 (1927), ppi d).— ThO-^actical information given tells why, when,. and how 
l^hmeb should be inoculated. 

inoculation G, Lochhead {Canada Dept Agr. Pamphlet 81,, n. 
sST. — ^Varieties of legume bacteria, inoculation methods, 

traditions' affectihg jhiccess of inoculation are 'dr cussed^ with examples 
of gains due to Inoculation ondlffm^nt fianadijm f In 

.flid publication above, the use of culture for inoculation of nonlegumes not 

at present' ’ ' t ’■ 

abnllarMCT te'«lfa»a eftraiBS. <3. P. MciRosm. B. I. HAMiir 
Tos, and N. Cr. Umwsjoa (Set Agr^i 4. PP* iS6-4Ut 
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phological characters, founa constant enough to be used in describing alfalfa 
strains studied at the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, included the 
general plant attitude, general color of the main stem and leaves, size and shape 
of leaf, stipules, flower color, and density of head as indicated by number of 
flowers per unit length of rachis or peduncle, A descriptive table indicates the 
use of these characters in differentiating strains. 

The influence of lime on alfalfa, J. G. Lipman and A. W. Blaeb Jer- 
sey Stas. Rpt. 1925 1 pp. 289-294) > — ^Data are recorded for the years 1917, 1918, 
and 1922, supplementing earlier work (E. S. R., 39, p. 738). 

The total hay yields and total dry matter and nitrogen in the alfalfa hay 
rose with an increase in the lime application of from 0.5 to 2 tons per acre. 
With one exception, the nitrogen percentage was higher in hay from the second 
cutting than in hay from the first or third cutting, and higher in hay from limed 
than from unlimed plats. Increases of nonlegumes on the same plats were not so 
great as for alfalfa, the former giving their maximum yields with the 1-ton 
application. The percentage of nitrogen in the dry matter of the nonlegumes 
was not altered much by liming. 

Planting beets for seed, D. A. Pack (Facts Al)Out Sugar, 21 (1926), No. 46, 
p. 1094).— -The method outlined for planting mother sugar beets is said to have 
been highly successful during several years. After making a suitable hole the 
beet is held In position and the soil replaced to the level of the first leaf scars. 
This soil is puddled with water and brought into Immediate contact with the 
root surface by a slight movement of the beet, or by settling with the spade. 
The remainder of the soil is placed firmly about the beet and 0.5 in. of loose 
soil placed over the beet cvown. “These results have led to a marked certainty 
in the control of unfruitful beets, so long as one is dealing with healthy, properly 
stored, and early planted seed beets.” 

Russian cultivated clover [trans. title], P. I. Lisitsyn (Lissitzyn) (Trudy 
Prikl. Bot. i Selek. (Bui. Appl. Bot. and Plant-Breeding), 15 (1925)^ No. 4, pp. 
208, figs. 9; Eng. aha., pp. 194-207).— An historical account of red clover in 
Russia is supplemented by studies, of plant characters in relation to cold re- 
sistance and maturity and of the characteristics of types of TtifoUum pra>- 
tense, all detailed in an English summary (pp. 194-207). 

The number of developed Internodes (0.6 cm. and longer), branches of the 
stem, and the length, weight, and number of stems generally inci’eased from 
early populations and races (as indicated by the period of blooming) to late 
ones, whereas the reverse was observed in the percentage of leaves and the 
weight percentage of flowers in the total weight of stems. Similar decreases 
were observed in the hay in the percentages of ash, total nitrogen, and pro- 
tein, whereas fat and nitrogen-free extract did not vary and fiber increased. 
'Winter resistance seemed to be related to the blooming period and not to 
the depth penetrated by the root column. The late populations are Indicated 
as hardy and early ones as tender. 

Development of flowers and boUs of Pima and Acala cotton in relation 
to branching, H. P. Loomis (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 1365 (1927), pp. 28, fig. i).— 
This investigation, which continued the study of fruiting parts of cotton made 
by Martin, Ballard, , and Simpson (E. S. R., 60, p. 80), was carried on at 
Sacaton, Arlz., during 1924 and 1926. 

More floral buds or squares .were produced by the Acala plants in each 
season than by Pima planfe. Acala shed a higher percentage of squares and 
developed a much smaller ' percentage of squares into bolls. The mean , age 
of shedding after appearance of squares was slightly earlier in Pima than 
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ill Acala, but more Acala squares shed when well advanced in age, and the 
period of liability for a square to shed was longer in Acala. 

Among squares of the same date those on outer nodes of fruiting branches 
of both varieties required longer to develop into flowers than those on inner 
nodes. The periods on all of the nodes lengthened as the season progressed. 
The mean square period for Pima was slightly over 33 days in both years, 
and for Acala the period was 28 in 1^24 and 29 in 1925. 

On specific nodes of fruiting branches of both varieties the percentage of 
square shedding increased and the percentage of squares developing into bolls 
decreased toward the branch ends. Branches of one node only, both on main 
stalks and on vegetative limbs of both varieties, had a higher percentage of 
squares shed and fewer squares developing to mature bolls than on node 1 
of longer fruiting branches. The last or outer node of all fruiting branches 
of two or more nodes on main stalks and vegetative limbs of each variety 
shed a larger proportion of squares and developed fewer to mature bolls. Boll 
shedding from specific nodes increased appreciably ,ln both sorts on the outer 
nodes of fruiting branches. 

Pima and Acala squares were shed In shorter periods in the early part of 
the season than in the later. The position of a square on a fruiting branch 
of Pima did not materially hasten or retard the shedding of that square, 
whereas squares shed from the outer nodes of Acala branches were usually 
somewhat older than those which feu from inner nodes. The maturation period 
of bolls of the same flowering date was longer on outer than on inner nodes of 
fruiting branches, of both varieties. BoU periods on aU nodes lengthened as the 
season progressed, averaging about 58 days on Pima and 53 days on Acala in 
1924 and about 62 and . 67, respectively, in 1925. The boU period on node 2 
apparently was lengthened by the presence of a boll on node 1. 

Variation in certain lint characters in a cotton plant and its progeny, 
E, P, Humbert and J. S. Mogfobd {Terns Bia. Bui S49 (J[$27), pp, 2S, figs, -ji).— 
The variation in the length of lint in an inbred plant of Mebane cotton and 
its progeny and the variability in the lint percentage in the progeny w'ere in- 
vestigated during two years at the station. The lint length was found to vary 
in different boUs on the same plant, in the same boU, and on seed side by side 
in the same lock, these variations existing in both parent and progeny. Lint 
percentage did not vary to such an extent as the Unt length. Under the par- 
ticular growing conditions no correlation was apparent in the lint, length be- 
tween: Individual seeds of the parent plant and their progeny. The mean lint 
length of the progeny, however, apEHfoached closely to that of the parent. Since 
the results , reported indicate that for the purpose of selection no consistent 
difference exists in the lint length and the lint percentage between boUs taken 
from different parts of the plant and therefore bolls from all parts of the 
plant are equal in value for breeding purposes provided the seeds are viabW, 
the average performance of the plant should be considered as a unit in making 
breeding selections. 

CottojL ^experiments, . 1926, South Wssissippi Branch Bxperinient. Sta- 
tion^ E, B. Itois Sta, dire, 69 (1029), pp. 7).— Oontinued experi- 

ments with cotton (E. S. B., 56, p. 135), embraced tests with different fer^ 
fliizer formulas, comparisons of sources ,of potassium and nitrogen and of 
factory v. home-hdxed fertilizer^ trials. 

- {Plaat production in Xr^ajad ija t9ZSJ Wlaa^ Bupplg AasQO. Am. 

SB il9^S), pp. 67).— Statisrtes of the acreage, production, manufacture, 
and c<wnmercial movement of flax and flax pr^ucts, iu Ireland and Great 
Britain in 1925 and previous years are ^pplemented with data relative to the 
flax, lute, and hemp indusMes throughout the world. 
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standing power of oats (Soot Jour, Agr,, 9 (1926), No, i, pp, 399-401 ). — 
According to observations at Craibstone, Scotland (B. S. E., 54, p. 434), lodging 
of oats seems to be caused by a very rapid period of growth, the incidence of 
which varies with the season, followed immediately by a rather heavy rainfall. 
Consequently a variety will be affected differently in different seasons, and its 
earliness, more than its inherent strength of straw, will determine Its stability. 
Since in most seasons early varieties were found to stand better than later 
sorts, efforts to increase earliness should supplement other means for strength- 
ening the straw. 

liess lodging was observed in oats seeded early and sparsely and on plats 
sown with large, i. e., well-graded seed. Where the land was in poorer condi- 
tion and the sod not so rich, complete fertilizers, probably because they made 
for earliness, surpassed Incomplete mixtures in regard to resistance to lodging. 
Ammonium sulfate used in moderate quantities with phosphates and potassium 
was beneficial on meadow on the poorest lands. Phosphates, or potassium, alone 
OP in combination, had no marked beneficial effect on stability or earliness. The 
crop on limed plats was later and lodged worse than on unllmed plats. Salt 
appeared without effect. For very rich lands and turf abundant in wild 
white clover, practically precluding standing crops even under ordinary weather 
^ conditions, a potato or a root crop should precede the oats. 

Effect of planting distances andi time of shelling seed on peanut yields, 
J. 33. Beattie, 0. J. Htjnn, F. B. Mit.leb, B. Oubsin, and B. T>. Kyzeb (17. S, 
Dept. Agr. Bui, H18 (192^), pp, 12),— In tests in cooperation with the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, peanuts spaced from 3 to 16 in. apart in 2.5- and 
3-ft. rows made the highest 3-year average nut and hay yields around the 
3-in- dis^nees. Indications were that increased yi^ds of peanuts and Imy 
could be had through planting closer than the commercial practice. 

Trials during 3 years with 7 varieties of peanuts shelled and stored mider 
uniform conditions for from 1 to 6 months before planting showed -that there 
Is no consistent decrease in the germination of the seed or in the yield of 
peanuts obtained from seed shelled several* months before planting time as 
compared with the germination and yield from seed shellea is^rtly before 
planting. Shelling some time before planting should be done carefully and the 
shelled seed stored in a dry, moderately cool place. Temj^erature and moistee 
conditions siniilar to those of a living room were found to be well adapted to 
the storage of shelled peanut seed. 

Potato varieties, E. N. Salaman (Cambridge, Eng,: iJniv, Presa^ 1926, pp. 
XXIII+S'TS, pl8, 10, figa, ii?).-— Largely from, the viewpoint of the British IsleS, 
this qomprehensive volume defines a jwtato variety, traces the history of the 
development of modern varieties, outUnes methods of producing new sorts, and 
describes the application of genetics, the technique of hybridization, and corre- 
lations between characters. The relation of yield to gmetic and environmental 
factoi-s Is shown, and varietal differences are Indicated as to maturity, produc- 
tivity, chemical, physiological, and histological, features, disease resistance, 
reaction to temperature, and adaptation to soils and climatic conditions* 

Space is accorded to the merits of classification systems, and besides a deter- 
minative key are supplied descriptions, synonyms, and uses of numerous varic^ 
ties. A chapter, deals with the use of the leaf index. In ^ appended .discus- 
sion W.. H, Parker describes yield testing and . the statistical treatm^t of 
results^ The bibliography Includes , 

The spacing of grain sorghnms, J. B. Sieoxing^ iJ(w, Amer, Sop. Agrork., 
1& (192$), No, 6, p. 5105).— Bata from spacing experiments at Woodward, pkla., 
covering 4 yeax's show that, sorghnm vaiietles which sucker profusely, e. the 
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group including the milos, common feterita, shallu, and Sunrise kafir, produce 
similar yields of grain when the distance between plants in the row varies 
from 6 to 30 in. Varieties which produce few suckers, e. g., Spur feterita, the 
kaoliangs, and probably all the kafirs other than Sunrise, show progressive 
reductions in yield for every successive increase in the distance between plants 
from 6 or 12 in. up to 30 in. 

Work with sugar-beets at the TiicumAn Experiment Station, W. E. Cboss 
(Intemath Sugar Jour,, 28 {1926), No, SS4, pp, 520-537). — ^A short rdsum4 Is 
given concerning the work of the station with sugar beets (E. S. R., 65, p. 737), 
including the 1925-26 results on varieties and comment on the necessary modi- 
fications of a sugar-cane factory for sugar beets. 

Sweet clover: Growing and handling the crop in Idaho, H. W. Huijbebt 
(Idaho Sta. Bui, W (1027), pp, 20, figs, 6), — Cultural and field methods and 
management practices are suggested for growing sweet clover for hay, pasture, 
silage, seed, and soil improvement, as a honey plant, and in rotations. The 
merits of the important species are Indicated, and the results of seeding and 
cutting tests are reported briefly. 

Growing wheat and barley hybrids in winter by means of artificial light, 
J. B. Habbinoton (Sci, Agr,, 7 (1926), No, PP- 125-130, figs, S), — ^Varieties of 
wheat and barley and hybrid material were winter grown in the greenhouse 
successfully at the University of Saskatchewan by supplementing daylight 
with artificial light. Oats varieties and hybrids produced very few seeds. 
The Pi, Fi, and Fa generations of MarqullloX Marquis wheat were successively 
grown from seeding to maturity during the period May 10, 1926, to May 8, 1026. 

In general the plants under artificial light headed earlier and grew taller 
than those receiving daylight oidy. Belay in the use of artificial light until 
the plants had considerable growth resulted In later heading, increased height^ 
and larger seed yield. Bakold winter rye, field sown September 4, 1925, and 
placed in the greei^ouse under artificial light on October 15, headed January 
6, 1926, while that wintered In the field headed June 2, 1926. Kharkof winter 
wheat similarly treated headed January 5 in the greenhouse and June 20 In 
the nursery. 

A study of dark, hard kernel and protein content of hard red spring 
wheat, O. B. Mangbsm (Jour, Agr, Research lU, 8,), 84 (1927), No, 2, pp, 157- 
166, flgs, 6), — Correlation studies were made at the North Dakota Experiment 
Station on the relationship between dark kernels in hard red spring wheat 
and protein content, data on the 1925 crop supplementing that of 1922, 1923, 
and 1924 already noted (E. S. B., 53, p. 838). 

Frequency totributions indicated that in each of the four years much of the 
crc^ contained a high percentage of dark kernels and would grade in the high- 
est subclasses. A lack of clo^ relation^ip between dark kernels and protein 
content was indicated, and considerable seasonal variation was seen in this 
xespect Frequency disbributions showed that total variation in protein con- 
t^t was almost as large in groups of samples with more than 75 or 85 per 
cent of dark kernels, respectively, as in all the samples. The greatest fre- 
quency f^ in the same class In all groups, except in the 1922 crop, where It 
moved Into the 75 and. 85 per cent dark kenml groups. mean for samples 
^htaining 85 aud 75 per cent, resj^'tively, of . dark kernels slightly exceeded 
the ine^ for excepting 1922, when a significant increase was noted. 

Kernel ccfior Is not deemed ob accurateVan index of protein, content for the 
wheat buyer as actual protein test 

^Bepoxt <m seed analyses, 1921^ B. M, (Stejasss {Pen», Dept Apr, But, 
(1225), pp, 20, jUps, 5).-^bles show Ihe avera^ germination and, purity for 
174 sarnies of a^cultural seed collect^ during 1925. 
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The use of sulphuric acid against weeds and certain crop parasites, E. 
EABATfi {Intematl. Rev. Sd. and Pract. Agr, IRome], n. ser., 4 {1926), No. 5, 
pp. 535-5^5, pis. 2). — A r^sumfi of esperiinents and experience in the use of 
sulfuric acid solutions on weeds in cereals, flax, and meadows, with notes on 
the effects on the soils and crops and the details of the method. Sulfuric acid 
solutions seem to have also a value in the control of foot rot of wheat and 
certain insects and diseases of vines and fruit trees. 

Manual of weed seeds [trans. title], A. L MaiiVsev (Maxzew) {Trudy 
PriJcl. Bot. i Selek. {Bui. Appl. Bot. and Plant-Breeding), 1925, Sup. 25, pp. 141 , 
figs. 52; Eng. ads., p. HI). — ^The first part of a manual on weed seeds gives a 
general discussion of the reproductive organs of weed plants, with detailed 
descriptions of the seeds and fruits of weeds and comment on factors involved 
in their dissemination and germination. A subsequent part will detail the 
characteristics of the seeds and fruits of the principal weeds of European 
Eussia. 

HOETICTJITUEE 

[Horticultural investigations at the New Jersey Stations] {Neu> Jersey 
Stas. Rpt. 1925, pp. 87’-llS, 124-141, 145-148, 151-172, figs. S).— In the same 
manner as in the preceding report (E. S. R., 65, p. 37) herein are presented 
the results of experimental activities. 

Extensive peach breeding operations conducted by C. H. Connors Included 
the covering of entire trees of J. H. Hale, Chinese Cling, Iron Mountain, and 
others with tents, maldng possible a large number of pollinations. Various 
species and recent introductions wefe used as pollen parents. Further exami- 
nation of J. H, Hale blossoms revealed no viable* pollen, yet the setting of a 
few fruits on covered limbs is believed to indicate a slight tendency to self- 
fertility in this variety. New accessions td the already exteMve peach col- 
lection are reported by M. A. Blake. Progress in the naming, propagation, 
and distribution of desirable peach seedlings is reported by A. J. Farley. 
Tables showing the blooming dates of peaches and the dimensions of typical 
fruits of many varieties are presented by Blake, who also comments upon the 
effect of the weather upon vegetative growth, set of fruit, and foliation of 
fruit buds. 

Carnation breeding conducted by Connors bas resulted in a very promising 
scarlet variety designated as Rutgers. Among fertilizers tested for the dahlia, 
a 3-8-0 mixture used at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per acre gave favorable results. 
Although sulfur applied at the rate of from 100 to 200 lbs. per acre caused 
the production of blue flowers in hydrangea, the diffictilty in mixing precludes 
its general use. A satisfactory percolator was devised for growing hydrangeas 
in pure cultures. Phendlogical data are presented by Blake for various orna- 
mental and fruit plantSi. 

A comparison by Farley of spraying and dusting as means of controlling in- 
sect and fungus pests in an apple orchard hear Red Bank to the conclusion 
that both treatments are equally effective from a commercial viewpoint. Bust- 
ing was less costly than, spraying and is on the whole considered as an excell^t 
auxiliary but not a satisfactory substitute for spraying. • . 

Inyesti^tions by J, H. Clark on Concord and Brighton vines indicted that 
remewal canes dev^oplng from adventitious buds are about as productive as 
those which arise from f he nodes of wood a year bl^r than the cane. In 
respect to the effect of the brlgihal cane length upon yield. It w^fbuhd that in 
Concord and Brighton medlum-to^ canes were more productive than were 
’ 60170--OT-— 4 
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longer or shorter ones. Preliminary results obtained in 1924 showed the yield 
of canes to be approximately proportional to the number of buds left at pmnlng. 
Variety tests with native and vinifera grapes are reported. 

Experiments with runner plants of Howard 17 and Joe strawberries showed 
favorable results from spacing in the ease of Howard 17, a variety in which 
practically all runner plants in the spaced plat were productive, and negative 
results in the case of Joe, a variety with many unfruitful runner plants. Meri- 
torious new fruits are described, and blooming dates given for apples and 
peaches at various points in New Jersey. 

The results of fertilizer studies with tomatoes, carrots, celery, asparagus, and 
cantaloupes, are reported in detail by !». G. Schermerhorn and H. P. Huber. 
Cantaloupes started in veneer bands under glass reached maturity two weeks 
ahead of field-sown seed. Data are also presented upon the effect of nitrate 
of soda upon peppers, sweet com, and tomatpes. As reported by Huber, the 
Virginia Savoy spinach was more resistant to mosaic and adverse winter 
weather than any other commercial variety. Of nine varieties sown in August 
the Giant Thick Leaf was most productive. Results of fei‘tilizer tests with 
fall spinach indicated the advisability of applying all of the fertilizer before 
planting and using a high nitrogen mixture. Studies with spring cauliflower 
showed the value of supplementing manure with commercial fertilizer and the 
advisability of applying supplemental fertilizer durtog the growth period. Sim- 
ilar results were secured with lettuce. Of various forms of nitrogen tested for 
lettuce, nitrate of soda used alone gave inferior results, but when combined with 
blood or fl§h meal as a mixed fertilizer gave excellent yields. Bone meal alone 
and nitrogen alone gave unfavorable results. 

[Paper mulch studies with vegetahlesj, R. MxjTzm {Gartmwelt, SO (1926)^ 
No. PP^ 2).— Records , taken in 1^ experimental garden near 

Dresden, Germany^ upon the growth aiid productivity of tomatoes, lettuce, and 
beans mulched with paper and upon comparable diecks showed a much more 
rapid and greater development in the paper mulched plats, more than sufficient 
to offset the cost, 

The quality of vegetable seed sold in packets in Connecticut, H. M. Stod- 
DAsn and A. D. MeDoNjmx {Connecticut State Sta. Bui, 283 (1927) ^ pp, 99-XIO, 
fig, 1).--This comprises tabulated data upon the results of germination tests of 
vegetable seeds purchased in the open markets In 1925 and 1926. No discussion 
is presented. 

Okra, |J. G, Woodboof et al. (Georgia Sta, Bui, iy> (1921), pp. 164-185^ 
figs, g).— Following a brief de^rlptiqn of the plant and flower, general informa- 
tion is offered upon cultural requirements, harvesting, yields, varieties, utiliza- 
tion, and the control of pests. The results of analyses made by the department 
of chemistry of edible pods of four varieties are Included. 

Observations upon the germination of okra s^ Indicated the advisability 
of soaking.fot about 48 hours lurior to pointing. None of several chemicals Used 
for treating seed, including bichloride of mercury, Bordeaux mixture, copper 
cai^onate, and various organic mercury compounds^ was superior to water, nor 
^d.any of the chemicals cause Injury, ev^ though tlm treatment was continued 
for 24 hours. iSreezing in a moist en’idronment\for 3^ hours did not materially 
affect, gerntostipn. - _ . , 

. A ,seetipii d^^yoted. to experlm^ts. In feeding okra to' dairy epws ik uoted oh 
page 73.,'^ ‘ Tv' ' ' V/’ ' \ ' 

Onion growing in ITtah, A. L. Wmsorr' (Utah Bta, Pirc. 84, (1927), ^p, $i, 
fi).— Ref ohi Is present^ gen^iol Infonnatfon i^n dnlbn-growing 
ffidustrj in Utah from the vle\^oint of market oiolphs and "also the j^oAuction 
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of seed. Data on a thinning test showed reduced yields and decreased returns 
per acre from this treatment. Of several varieties tested, the Riverside Sweet 
Spanish proved superior in yield and grade but was inconsistent in keeping 
quality, being high for two seasons and low the third. Fall-planted mother 
bulbs yielded much more seed per bulb but suffered severely from winter losses. 
Wounding the mother bulbs prior to planting materially increased the output 
of seed. 

Growth of tomato cuttings In relation to stored carbohydrate and nitrog- 
enous compounds, M. E. Reid {Amer. Jour. Bot, IS (1926), No. 9, pp. 54S-^H, 
pU. 2 ). — ^That the growth response of plants is a direct esipression of a measur- 
able qualitative and quantitative condition of food materials within the plant 
was Indicated in studies with tomato cuttings taken from plants in widely 
different vegetative conditions. In all lots receiving aimilgr treatment those 
individuals which had the greatest original weight produced the largest total 
growth of roots or shoots or both. The character of the growth response to 
nutrients' depended upon the nature of materials within the cutting. A high 
nitrogen supply plus a readily available supply of carbohydrates appeared to 
furnish a favorable condition for shoot growth, and a limited nitrog^ supply 
plus a relatively large content of readily available carbohydrates seemed an 
ideal state for root growth. 

A more complete utilization of carbohydrate reserves occurred when high- 
carbohydrate cuttings were grown in the light than when they were grown in 
darkness. The utilization of carbohydrates appeared more rapid In solutions 
with nitrates than without With reserve carbohydrates present, synthesis of 
nitrogenous materials occurred in cuttings grown in solutions containing nitrates 
both in light and in darkness. However, in darkness growth ceased and death 
resulted within a few weeks despite available carbohydrates, indicating that 
light in some way was essential to the synthesis of certain necessary sub- 
stances. Shoots were produced more abundantly in light than in darkness. 
Large and small amounts of young tissue in cuttings were favorable in light and 
darkness, respectively, to the production of shoots. The. ability of cuttings from 
different levels of the stem to produce roots and shoots varied with the compo- 
sition of the cutting and the external conditions under which it was grown. 

Effect of phosphorus on the composition of the tomato plants J, H. Mac- 
Guxivbay (Jour. Aar. Besoarch lU. S.h Si (1927), No. 2, pp. 97-127, figs, d).— 
A study of Bonny Best tomato plants grown in sand cultures with and without 
phosporus showed this element to be highly essential in the nutrition of the 
tomato. Plants without phosphorus had a st^ed appearance much like those 
lacking in nitrogen. They dropped their lower leaves early, the foliage was 
small and yellow, and the roots were .much shorter and darker colored than 
those of ample phosphorus . plants. 

Determinations of the percentage of phosphorus In both groups showed an 
almost steady increase from the bottom to the top regions of the stem in the 
ample phosphorus plants, while in the nonj^osphorus group approximately the 
same percentage was found from the bottom up to the active growing region 
at the top. Apparently high percentages of phosifliorus are associated with 
regions of rapid growth, and since these, regions deve^ped after the Initiation 
of the differential treatments, the author suggests that phosphorus is appareatly 
subject to reutillzation In the case of starved plants. The slow .recovery of 
. plants resupplied - with phofi^orus, indicates a: ^ow phriephorus movement as 
compared withi that of nitrogen,: 

Irrespective of ^ treatment, approximately one-half of the total i&osphonis In 
the plants was located In the fruits, a3ad aRhough the fruits of nonphosphoms 
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plants were small and contained fewer and smaller seeds, these seeds were 
capable of growth. The presence of a larger total quantity of phosphorus in the 
fruit pulp than in the seeds indicates that phosphorus is essential to the 
formation of both. 

The embryonic regions, that is, fruit, cluster stems, top leaves, and top 
stems were not only higher in percentage of phosphorus but also percentage 
of nitrogen. Nitrogen, however, reached its maximum in the top leaves rather 
than in the fruit and cluster stems. The association of high nitrogen and 
phosphorus is explained by the occurrence of proteins in the embryonic tissue. 
Phosphorus starvation increased the percentage of sugars in the plant, ap- 
parently at the expense of the starches. The percentage dry weight of the 
starved plants was also markedly increased, probably by the deposition of 
cellulose and lignin as well as the formation of sugars. ^ 

Preliminary report on the growing and marketing of fresh tomatoes in 
New Mexico, A. B. Fite {New Mexico 8ta, Bui. (1921), pp. IS, figs. 5).— 
Information of a popular nature is offered on tomato culture, taking into 
special consideration harvesting and marketing with a view to aiding prospec- 
tive growers about to engage in the production of this vegetable for shipment. 
Figures presented for one successful enterprise show a net return per acre of 
over $132. 

Transplanting fruit trees, T. J. Talbest (Missouri Sla., Bui. 2^5 (192'f)j 
PP^ Id, flgs^ 4).— -This publication, a digest and popular revision of Research 
Bulletin 33, by Whitten (B, S. R., 43, p. 141), contains general information on 
transplanting practices with various fruit and ornamental trees, supplemented 
by brief discussions of the principles Involved. The comparative merits of 
autumn and spring planting are discussed, and suggestions are given upon the 
pruning of tops and roots at the time of transplanting. 

An investigation of root activity of apple and filberts, especially dnrintg 
the winter months, G. H, Habhis {8ci. Agr., 7 (192$), No. S, pp. 92-99, figs. 6). — 
Observations upon the root development of apple and Albert trees showed that 
in a mild climate, such as obtains at the Oregon Agricultural College, roots 
continue to grow throughout the entire year unless ‘subject to continued sub- 
mergence, freezing, or excessive drought. In naturally well-drained soils sub- 
mergence for brief periods did little harm. Observations upon the growth of 
the roots of apple trees in sandy soil indicated that the original root system 
functions chlefiy as a foundation for new roots, which in sandy soil are dis- 
tributed all over the original root and in heavy clayey types are largely re- 
stricted to the re^on of the tree coUhr. Filbert roots were found less re- 
sistant to water shortage and more resistant to excess water than were those of 
the apple. Laboratory studies with apples showed that young trees can be 
maintained successfully in nutrient solutions provided the solution is changed 
every three or four days or an auxiliary supply of air furnished, suggesting 
that submergence Injtiries to roots are caused by a deficiency of oxygen or an 
accumulation of carbon dioxide rather than direct 'water injury. 

General survey of frtiit pollination studies and investigatlonL. in the 
United' States, M.’iT. Dobsey (Kans. State Sort. Soo. Bien. Rpt.f S8 
pp: 187-30) .--A concise presentation of the status of knowledge of the effect of 
various genetic and physiological factors In limiting the fruitfulness of apples, 
. peats,- and other tree^ 

ISpray calendars for New Jersey fruits] (New Jersey Stas. Ciros^ 201 
il92iy, pp. 4, figs. 2; 202, pp. 4, figs. J).— These circulars presenting spray 
s^sedtties for the apple and quints and the peach are designed to supersede 
earlier no^ pamphlets (B. S. B., 65, p. S8)* 
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A progress report on the removal of spray residue from apples and 
pears, K. H. Robinson and H. Habtman (Orer/oji Sta. Bui 226 (1027), pp, 46, 
(iV8. 5).— As oiiUined in a brief popular report (E. S. R., 56, p. 441), investiga- 
tions with a considerable number of chemicals as possible media for the re- 
moval of spray residues have shown hydrochloric acid to be the most effective 
of all materials tested, both in respect to the removal of the residues and the 
effect upon the keeping quality. Used at concentrations varying between 0.25 
and 2 per cent actual acid, this chemical not only removed arsenicals hut also 
lead, copper, and lime compounds. Where fruits were rinsed freely with clear 
water following the acid treatment no chemical was needed to neutralize the 
acid. Sodium hydroxide was also effective in removing arsenicals but not in 
removing copper and lime materials ; furthermore, the use of sodium hydroxide 
resulted in more or less injury to storage quality. The use of oil sprays in 
connection with arsenates apparently retarded the action of the solvents but 
did not render cleansing impossible provided sufficient time elapsed between 
spraying and washing. The use of spreaders apparently did not interfere 
materially with the cleansing process. 

Preliminary observations showed no harm from packing slightly moist fruits, 
especially if reasonably free from decay and treated shortly after picking. 
Mechanical cleaners failed to cleanse fruit as thoroughly as chemicals and also 
caused slight injuries which materially diminished keeping quality. 

Is the ringing of fruit trees a commercial practice? J. H. Goublet {Ohio 
State llort Soc. Proc., $8 (1923), pp. 91-100). — ^Following a discussion of the 
tecliuique of ringing fruit trees, the author reports on certain results obtained 
at the Ohio Experiment Station. Varieties naturally slow in coming into hear- 
ing, such as Sutlon Beauty, Liveland Raspberry, Northern Spy, Mammoth Black 
Twig, and Greenville made hut little response to ringing. In some trees a 
marked response was obtained two years in succession, although there was in 
no instance any record of individual ^urs repeating actual fruit bearing the 
second season. In the case of lO-year-old Winesap trees standing in sod with- 
out fertilizer or mulch, the ringing of either the trank or main limbs resulted 
the following season In full bloom, while normal branches or trees carried only 
a light bloom. The application of nitrate of soda aided ringed trees in recover- 
ing from the weakening effects of the ringing treatment. Observations made in 
a commercial orchard consisting of 18-year-old trees showed 76 per cent of 
bloom on ringed trees, as compared with 43.4 on controls. Nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers applied just prior to ringing had no effect on fruit setting. 

In conclusion, the author points out the special significance of ringing as a 
means of hastening fruit production in filler trees. 

Factors affecting the setting of fruit, F. S. Hjowlsht (Ohio State Hort. 
Soc. Proc., 58 (1925), pp. 80-87). — ^Investigations conducted by the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station in Washington, Geauga, and Wayne Counties show that most of 
the important Ohio varieties of apples are fully or practically self-sterile. Tabu- 
lated records show that Delicious, Grimes, Jonathan, Rome, and Wealthy are 
good and Baldwin and Stayman Winesap decidedly poor polUnizers for other 
varieties. 

Varieties and locations as factors in apple production, V. R Gabdneb 
(Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui. 161 (1927), pp. 45, fig. J),— A report upon the apple 
variety situation In Michigan based upon data obtained in 100 commercial 
orchards and from cooperative fruit exchanges and private selling agencies. 

Of a total of 130 varieties of bearing age, only 16 contained 2 or more per 
cent of the total number of trees. Ranked in descending order the first 10 were 
Duchess, Jonathan, Baldwin, Wagener, Wealthy, Northern Spy, Stark, Rhode 
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Island Greening, Grimes, and Hubbardston. In nonbearing orchards the leading 
10 varieties were Jonathan, McIntosh, Northern Spy, Delicious, Grimes, Wag- 
oner, Wealthy, Canada Red, Duchess, and Snow, thus showing a tendency for 
some of the newer varieties to replace the old. 

Arranged in descending order according to average market value of the 
A-grade fruit during the 1921-1925 period the leaders were Delicious, Yellow 
Transparent, Bough, Jonathan, Northern Spy, Canada Red, McIntosh, Golden 
Sweet, King, and Snow. Grading data taken on 75 varieties show McIntosh, 
Rhode Island Greening, Jonathan, King, Snow, and Canada Bed to be among 
those which brought both good prices and graded out well to first class fruit. In 
respect to tree run values Delicious led followed by Yellow Transparent, Bough, 
Jonathan, McIntosh, Golden Sweet, Rhode Island Greening, King, and Snow. 
Average ^elds of varieties grouped according to the age of the tree show Snow 
to have been a particularly fruitful variety. Other superior croppers Include 
Northern Spy; Grimes, Rhode Island Greening, Ben Davis, Stark, Hnbbardston, 
Jonathan, and Baldwin. 

There follows a general discussion of the commercial value of various indi- 
vidual varieties and of the Influence which personal management and efficiency, 
the nature of the soil, and the location of the orchard play in deterndnlng 
yields, quality, and profit. Sites, soil, grades, variety, and price in the order 
given are deemed the most important factors in apple production. 

Why a cull apple is a cull, H. P. Gxbton (Michigan Sta. Spec, Bui, .160 
(192t)i pp, 42 , figs, S3),— An analysis of detailed observations taken on the 
apples received by the Pennville fruit exchange from 24 representative growers 
and of data obtained in other exchanges ^ow that in the average year the 
hverage Michigan apple, grower produces 66,5 per cent of A grade, 28.1 per cent 
of B grade, and 154 per cent of cull fruit. An avcarage of 4 years* grading 
records bn 10 varieties showed marked varietal differences. In respect to A 
grade, Baldwin was lowest with 38 per cent and McIntosh highest with 76,3 per 
cent, a situation partly explained by the younger age of the McIntosh trees. 

Idsted in descending order of importance, small size, limb rub, handling 
bruises, stings, and scab were the most common causes of low-grade fruit. 
The factors promoting cull fruit differed in importance according to variety ; 
for example, small size was common in Baldwin, limb rub was serious in Rhode 
Island, and handling bruises prevalent in Northern Spy. Although better spray- 
ing, pruning, and soil management, together with thinning the fruit, would 
result in more A grade apples, nevertheless certain conditions such as poor 
location, inferior soil, and old trees would prevent equality in all orchards 
irrespective of treatment. 

Oder apples, G. Wabcoutoe (Ze Pommier d Cidre, Paris: J,-B, BaiUi^e d 
Sons, 1926, $, ed,, pp, 4SB, figs, 86),— A small but comprehensive handbook 
discussing the various details of cider apple production, including propagation, 
ifianting, varieties, general culture, care, and pesta An experiment is briefly 
reviewed (pp. 203-206) in which weakened pear trees were restored to a thrifty 
condition by Supplying nutrients tlwugh a perforation in the trunk,. This 
work is along the lines suggested by Gourley (B. S, R,, 60, p. 834), 

The {diini tree ha northern Mmehuria [trans. title], B. V. Skvobtsov 
fSEVOffirzow] (Obshch, lauch, MaWchzhursk, Kraid. OU, Igd. (Manchuria Re- 
s^msh Soc, Mi8c, Papers), Ser, A, No. f il92B)iPp,:16, flgs, llp Mng, abs^p, i6>.— 
A study of plum trees g^wing in a , seaniwRd. condition in -northern Manchuria 
led the conclusion that these trees b^ong to Prunus triflpra (salidm) rather 
than to P» communis, as suggested by earlier botanists* 
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Report of the Cranberry Substation, 0. S. Beckwith and B. F. DaiGGESS 
(N&w Jersey Stas, Bpt. ms, pp. Further data (E. S. K., 56, 

p. 39) taken upon nitrogen experiments with , cranberries again showed that 
while nitrate of soda and dried blood are both favorable sources of nitrogen, 
the former is somewhat more effective. In the case of mixed, fertilizer com- 
posed of 140 lbs. of nitrate of soda, 800 lbs. of rock phosphate, and 50 lbs. of 
sulfate of potash applied, with one exception, for six successive years, appli- 
cations of 792 lbs. per acre were more effective than either smaller or larger 
amounts. Observations upon the residual effect of fertilizers uiwn muck land 
cranberries showed deleterious effects upon yield, even five years after appli- 
cation. In this case fertilizers apparently stimulated an over-excessive growth 
to the detriment of fruit production, A comparison of sprays and dusts on a 
cranberry bog at Hammonton gave inconclusive results, due to a disastrous hail 
storm. A test of proprietary weed killers showed that such materials must be 
used with great caution, for if applied in July or August they kill the plants. 

Data taken in a study of the effect, of holding the water table at various 
levels showed considerably fewer decayed berries and higher yields as the. table 
was lowered. Favorable results in r^pect to fruit decay were obtained in 
bogs in which the water table was held high until the blossoming period 
and then lowered, thns indicating that the commercial practice of holding water 
high to prevent spring frost injury is not dangerous. 

The cranberry In Oregon^ W. S. Bbowh (Oregon 8ta. BvX. (1937), pp, Bl, 
figs, 20). — This paper, including articles on Insect Control, reviewed by D. C. 
Mote, and on Cranberry Diseases, reviewed by H. P. Barss, presents general 
information on the cranberry industry of Oregon, taking into consideration 
among other things the location and preparation of the bog, care of the bog, irri- 
gation, fertilization, harvesting, and marketing. 

Yieldbs of cacao on experiment stations^. O. G. Auchinikck and 0. H. 
Khowues^ (Gold Coast Dept. Agr, Bui. 4 (1926)^ pp, 44, Pl- i).— Infomation of a 
statistical nature Is presented upon varieties, yields, seasons of production, 
annual fluctuations in yield, variations in size of pods, and the length of vig- 
orous life of the cacao, the principal crop of, the Gold CJoast, 

Citrus growing in South Africa, R, A. Davis (Gape To'ivn: 8p&Halty Press 
of So. Africay 1924, PP* S09y pi* 1, figs. 149).— A general discussion. 

Culture of the oriental persimmon in California, K. Byebson (California 
Sta, Bui, 416 (1927) y pp. 68, figs. 26). — General information is presented upon 
the development of the persimmon growing industry to California, botanical 
characters of the tree and fruit, chemical composition of the fruit, varieties, 
climatic and soil regulrements, propagation, oi’chard management, harvesting, 
storing, etc. , 

A garden of herbs, E. S, Bohde (London: Ser'bert JenlciTis, 1926, rev. and 
end. ed,, pp. XV+SOO, pis, 9).-— Information gleaned from practical experi^ce 
and from various old herbals is offered on the culture, characteristics, and uses 
of a large number of common and rare herbs. , 

^ Roses, J. C. C. .PaicB,(M<«aiaaipi>f Sta, Circ, 70 (1927), PP. 9, fig, i).~Fopular 
information Is presented upon vaitotles, culture, pruning, and spraying; 

FOEISTEY 

liandbpokr^ rey. by K. Eckstkih et edi^ 

H, Weobb (MandlmcH der Forstui^s^nSGhaft TUUngm: k.. 

lieMly 1926, 4. ed.y rev. and ml, vol i, pp. xiv+916, Pls. 28, figs. 

the first volume of a revised and enlarg^. edition, treats of sclentiflc for^try 

and forest management, and forest ecology, zoology, and botany. 
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Our trees and how they serve us, R. S. Maddox and A. B. Pabkins (New 
Yorh: CharleB Soribnefa Sons, 1925, pp. ¥11+180, pi. 1, figs. 72).— This small 
handbook contains popular Information upon trees, their habits of growth and 
uses, and the forest organization of the Nation and the States. 

The trees of extra-tropical Australia: A reconnaissance of the forest 
trees of Australia from the point of view of their cultivation in South 
Africa, O. C. Robertson (Capt Town: Qovt., 1926, pp. IV +263, pis. 39). — A sur- 
vey, based on a report of a tour in Australia in 1924, of the forest trees of 
Australia which are deemed of possible value for' cultivation in South Africa. 

The theory of forest types [trans. title], A. K. Oajandeb (Acta Forest. 
Fennica, 29 (1925-26), pp. [5] +54; F7ig. trans., pp. [3 J +108). —A study of the 
forest flora on the main Finnish types, namely, (1) dry moss and lichen, (2) 
moist moss, and (3) grass-herb forests, leads to the conclusion that each has 
a characteristic vegetation which is only temporarily altered by disturbing in- 
fluences such as Are, cultivation, and grazing. The quality of a given site 
is deemed to be roughly determined by the sum of climatic and soil factors. 
Nitrogen and calcium contents of the soil are distinctive in, the several types. 
Climate is considered the most universal local factor. Within the range of 
similar climate, irrespective of geographical location, the same species of trees 
may be grown, suggesting that forestry throughout the entire world may be 
placed upon a common foundation. 

The effect of Are upon forest vegetation in north Finland [trans. title], 
V. Kujaia (Common. Inst. Quaest. Forest. Finland, No. 10 (1926), pp. J^l, pis. 2, 
figs, ii).— This article is in German. 

On burned-over areas there were found thi’ee distinct groups of plants — (1) 
those which reproduced from underground root sprouts which survived fire 
injury, (2) those without such root stocks but dependent, upon seeds in the 
soil or brought in by the wind, and (B) half-way forms between the other two. 
In the main, the principal types of vegetation were Kttle changed by fire. 
However, the severity of the Ares affected the character of regeneration, giving 
it a spotty character which often persisted into the mature forest Very hot 
fli*es localized about fallen trees or brush often destroyed the underground 
sprouts and burled seeds, resulting in a predominance of species w-hose seeds 
are wind borne. Conversely, light fires resulted in an unusual proportion of 
root sprout species. Bog or marsh Ares were much more destructive to the 
prevailing types of v^etatlon, usually resulting in the introduction of a tem- 
porary flora which is gradually replaced by the climax tyi^e, 

Xnflaence of precipitation cycles oh forestry, R. Marshall (Jour. Forestry, 
25' (1927), No. 4, pp. 415-429, figs. 3). — Analyses of tree growth, as determined 
by measurements of the growth rings in five age classes, namely, 28ft 230, 180, 
140, and 76 years, In western white pine located in the Kaniksu National Forest 
showed that lii northern Idaho there has occurred rather distinct wet and 
dry periods varying in length from 20 to 40 or more years. Apparently the last 
two decades have been the driest 20 years during the past 250-year period. 
The author pointe out that foresters should take into coiosideratlon the part that 
variable precipitatioB plays in forest practice.. 

Seed gernflHatlon in the gray birch, Betula populifolia, F. Weiss (Amer. 
Jmr. Bot., 13 (1926), No. 10, pp. iS7-i42). — Studies upon gray birch (B. popiilU 
fom) seeds collected at Freetoft Pa., in 1925 showed distinctly higher per- 
centages of gemination in tho^ seeds aftmr-ripened in ■ moist granulated peat 
for about two mbxtths at low temperatures 13iah in ordinary air dried material. 
The treatment of seed with a mercury disinfectant further increase germtna- 
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tion. No significant differences were recorded between the three storage tem- 
peratures utilized, namely, 32, 41, and 50“ F. Seeds which had been after- 
ripened germinated freely at lower temperatures than did dry stored seeds. 

DISEASES OP PLANTS 

Keport of the department of plant pathology, W. H. Mahtin et al. {New 
Jersey Stas, Rpt, 1925, pp. W-507, figs. 10). — ^Notes are given on the incidence, 
prevalence, distribution, and importance of plant diseases during the summer 
of 1924. 

'Oat smut control studies, W. H. Martin {pp, 46T-460). — The use of the formal- 
dehyde dip method considerably reduced the oat germination i)ercentage. Ger- 
mination i>ercentage of the seed disinfected In blotters was reduced also with 
Uspulun and Semesan, though these disinfectants showed no reduction of 
germination when the tests were made in sand. Formaldehyde led as regards 
effectiveness, but it reduced yields. With this exception the treatments did not 
materially afCect yield. This is supposedly due to the fact that only 4,05 per 
cent of the heads were smutted on the untreated plats. 

Potato scab control studies in IWt, W. H. Martin (pp. 460-464). — ^In addition 
to the investigation of sulfur for the control of the disease, studies were also 
conducted to determine the influence of different nitrogen sources on the 
development of scab, the relation of different varieties to scab, and the value 
of the organic mercury dusts for disinfecting seed potatoes. The results of 
various tests, -discussed briefly here, are to be presented more In detail In 
bulletin form. 

Potato spraying in 1924, W. H. Martin (pp. 464-467). — In the spray tests 
indicated for this year, the only diseases observed were tlpbum, hopperbum, 
and early blight. These diseases were controlled to a large extent with Bor- 
deaux mixture and with copper-lime dust, and in all hut one test the yields 
were increased as* a result of spray treatments. However, a marked irregu- 
larity is pointed out. A summary of this work for the past 10 years has been 
reported from another source (B, S, R., 64, p. 747). 

Studies on the root rot of peas (Pisum sath'um) caused by ApTianonfiyces 
euteiohes, 0. M. Haenseler (pp. 467-484). — ^The symptoms are described of the 
pea root rot caused by A. euteicJiea. This disease was readily obtained by 
placing a zoospore suspension of the organism in contact with the base of the 
plant. SSoospores remain active and infective for 6 to 7 days. Peas are sus- 
ceptible from germination probably to maturity, though the disease develops 
more slowly on older plants. Zoospores apparently do not migrate in the soil 
to any important extent, and there is little or no spread from plant to plant 
during the growing season. Boot rot is favored by soil moisture up to satura- 
tion, the minimum lying near 30 per cent saturation. Canada field peas are 
as susceptible as the garden pea. Hairy vetch may act as host. Negative 
results were obtained in greenhouse and fi^d from crimson, red, whiter aislfce, 
and sweet clover, alfalfa, kidney and soy beans, cowpeas, Vioia faba, and dent, 
pop, and flint corn. Pea root rot caused by A. eutekjies was found in 16.5 per 
cent of 67; fields examined. Infection and subsegnent development under field 
conditions are closely correlated with season, the greatest losses being associated 
with, a wet warm soil during the infection period, followed by_ a period of 
extremie drought just prior to maturity. 

Sweet potato disease ifwestigations^ B. F. Poole (pp. 484^7). — ^During two 
years a soft rot, “ mottle necrosis,’* has caused i^vere losses, running as high 
as 60 per cent in some places* Studies as to the causation of this disease are in 
progress. 
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A storage disease producing a pickling effect, but no rot, has been reported 
from Swedesboroi The roots become brown, soften, and the tissues are 
watery. Saccharomyces sp. and bacteria were isolated, but neither reproduced 
the disease. 

The stem rot control studies indicated no apparent tendency for Red Brazil, 
White Yam, and Triumph to become susceptible when subjected to a 3-year 
test on Infected soils, but they produce larger and better tubers on some soils 
than others. Tests of important local strains along with other varieties indi- 
cate no sudden change in the relative resistance of the New Jersey strains. 
The number of plants killed by stem rot appears to be influenced by weather 
conditions during growth. The Infections were more numerous when the hills 
contained two or three plants, but further tests are needed as to plants i>er 
hill and spacing. On Infected soil, where Infection is always heavy, it is con- 
sidered advisable to plant between 9,680 and 14,520 plants per acre, rather 
than a smaller number, set at spacings 24 to 30 in. apart. A bulletin oh cul- 
tural methods of control has been noted (B. S. R., 55, p. 449). 

Scurf {Monilochaetes wfuscam) was studied regarding sulfur as a control, 
soil moisture in relation to the disease, and the relation of harvest dates to 
the prevalence and severity of the disease on the potatoes. On fairly level 
and uniform sandy loams, with 300 lbs. sulfur per acre, healthy Yellow Jersey 
plants set June 1 and harvested in October showed yields nearly equal to 
those from the treated and control plats, whereas the 600-Ib. sulfur treatment 
reduced yield by 60 bu. per acre. In another test, the 300-lb. sulfur treatment 
reduced the severely scurfed potatoes 37.4 per cent by number and 44.7 per cent 
by weight. Since it Is shown that the disease spreads rapidly late in the 
season, it is thought advisable to harvest early the crops on the more severely 
infected areas. 

In experiments to deterihine sulfur control on pox, it was found as a result 
of three years* application of sulfur that pox was decreased or eradicated 
through the use of from 400 to 600 lbs. per acre. The data obtained ate con- 
sidered to show that the best results with pox can he obtained by usii^ small 
amounts of sulfur over a period of consecutive years, and it Is not considered 
advisable to use over 300 lbs. of sulfur at any one application on account* of 
sprout injury. Lime increases the severity of the attack. The disease is 
worse In dry seasons, the results Indicating that it is important to preserve soil 
moisture, especially during June and July, the time of greatest pox Injury, 

The effect of nitrate of soda on the physiological cracking of sweet potatoes 
(which appeared to occur within a few days in October) was tested, partly in 
connection with the use of sulfur, and the data Indicate that nitrate of soda 
and sulfur should not be employed together. 

Plant diseases [Queensland], H. 0. Quoduko (Qweenslond Apr. 23 

(1925), No. i, pp. SI, 32). — ^Maize head smut {Sorosporiumi reiUanum) has 
inerted, owing to lack of rotation.- Alfalfa crown warts (Urophlyotk 
alfalfae) has appeared Ideally, Tomato wilt (Fusarium, sp.) is minlmi^d by 
the use of resistant varieties, which also appear to resist Beptoria sp. Tobacco 
blue mold has become serious locally. 

Sexuality and parasitism in the Mneorineae, I, H. BTJBQEarr (Unteriuch- 
imgen, «ber Bemalitat und Parasitistma bef Mudorineeii, I, Jena: Chitatav 
Fwoher, pp. 135, pis. 4, fys, 42 ):— A study of parasitism aM sexuality and 
of their assumed relations is detailed as Carried out with the Hucorineae. 

'The root parasitism of Western Australian Santalhceae, B, A. Heebebt 
(Jour. Boy. Boe, West. Am., It (192^2$), pp; J27-X49, 5).— The seven 

Sant^aceae examined, Fiaanua spicatua, F. acuminatita, Leptomeria proiaMana, 
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L. spinosOf CUoh'etrmv luteriflorum, JEssoGarpua aplvyllay and E, spartea are all 
root parasites, differing, however, in mode of attack in ways which are de- 
scribed. The haustoria in all eases are lateral and appear to be distinct organs 
and not, as is sometimes the case with Krameria, modified root tii>s* The 
phloeotracheides in these species occur in bundles round an inner parachy- 
matous core, and not in a continuous layer, as in E, ottpresaiform-ia, nor in two 
bundles as in Thesium. 

Effect of carbon dioxide upon the germination of chlamydospores of 
Ustilago zeae (Beckm.) Ung, G. A. Platz, L. W. Durrell,. and M. F. Hows 
(Jour. Agr. Research [U. 8.], 84 (1927), No.B, pp. I8I-I47, figs. 5).— Experiments 
on the stimulatory effect of the presence of living plant tissue upon the germi- 
nation of the chlamydospores of V. sseae are said to have indicated that a great 
variety of plant tissues affect the germination of the spores. Analysis of the 
stimulation caused by the presence of plant tissue shows that the stimulatory 
agent is carbon dioxide. Atmospheres containing 15 per cent of carbon dioxide 
produced by the presence of plant tissue or by -a gas generator were found to 
be optimum to the germination of spores of V. zeae. When more than 15 per 
cent of carbon dioxide was used a retarding effect was noted. The stimulatory 
effect is considered to be due to a definite action of carbonic acid. Atmospheres 
containing 15 per cent of carbon dioxide produced H-ion concentrations in the 
spore culture media varying from 4.9 to 5.6, according to the medium used. 
The optimum acidity for germination obtained with carbonic acid is considered 
nearer pH 4.9 than 5.6. 

Effect of smut (Ustilago zeae) on the sugar content of cornstalks, A. M. 
HuBD-KABMaft and H. EDLssELBRiwa (Jouti Agt\ Research [U. iS.], 84 (1927), No. 2, 
pp. 191-“195). — It is stated that the growth of U. zeae on the stalks of com 
results in a considerable reduction of sucrose in the diseased stalks; and an 
evident, though lesser, reduction of hexoses, the loss of suci’ose being greatest 
in the most severely infected stalks. 

The authors* data are said to show that the growth of 17. zeae on cornstalks 
results in a large reduction of the sugar content of the tissues, and it is evident, 
therefore, that the fungus also depends on the carbohydrates of the host for a 
part of its nutriment. 

The physics of spray liquids. — ^IV, The creaming capacity of emulsions: 
Paraffin solutions, R. M. Woodman (Jour. Pomol. and JSort. 8ci., 4 (1925), 
No. 8-4, pp. 184-195)^ — In continuation of papers previously noted (E. S. E., 53, 
p. 556), it is claimed to have been shown that “so-called emulsions tend to 
cream so as to give a clear aqueous underlayer and a cream containing approxi- 
mately the mathematical limit (74 per cent) of disperse phase. It is argued 
that this cream is the only true emulsion, and that under ideal conditions it 
should contain the mathematical limit of disperse phase. Mixtures of this 
cream or emulsion with excess continuous phase are termed emulsion mixtures. 
The difference between the setability, and the stability to creaming, of an emul- 
sion mixture is pointed out. In the first case, lack of stability should be 
Judged to mean tbe * cracking ’ of an emulsion into separate layers of disperse 
and continuous phases. In the second case (which is often confused with 
true stability) lack of stability results in creaming to the true emulsion (crack- 
ing into disperse phase in mass usually taking place after tbe formation of this 
cream). The creaming effect is probably one of tbe chief causes of failure 
of emulsion mlsttures in spraying. The use of wide vessels as containers and , 
the employment of dilute emulsion mixtures accentuate this defect. Equaliza- 
tion of densities of the disperse and' continuous phases of an emulsion mixture 
by adding a substance of greater specific gravity than water, completely miscible 
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with the disperse phase and showing limited miscibility with the continuous 
phase, gives very stable or lasting emulsion mixtures in the case of paraffin 
oil. In some cases, actual solution of relatively large amounts of oil is obtained. 
The easiest methods of preparation of these solutions are discussed, and the 
probable use of the solutions as foliage sprays Indicated.’* 

The chemistey of bactericidal action by phenol [trans, title], K. Schttbeet 
and K. Bichtek {Centbl, Baht, [etc.], 2. Abt,, 66 (1926), No. 1-7, pp. 11-16 ), — 
Bata from this study are tabulated with discussion. 

Injury to growing crops caused by the application of arsenical com- 
pounds to the soil, H. E. Moebis and D. B. Swingle (Jour, Agr, Research 
[U, S.], 34 (1927), No, 1, pp, 59-78, figs, 6).— In a. previous publication (E. S. R., 
25, p. 550) the authors described the effects of arsenical compounds on fruit 
trees. In the present paper an account is given of experiments on the effect 
on plant life of arsenical compounds when added to the soil 

Laboratory, greenhouse, and field tests were made of a number of species 
of plants when subjected to several arsenical compounds. It was found that 
with oats in water cultures arsenic added as arsenic trioxide decreased trans- 
piration and the plants had narrower leaf blades and a lighter color. Decreased 
transpiration also resulted with tomatoes when arsenic trioxide was added to 
the soil at the rate of 10 parts per million or more, and this decrease was in 
direct proportion to the amount of arsenic added until serious injury or death 
resulted. Similar results were obtained with sodium arsenite and potassium 
arsenlte. When sand was used Instead of soil, the injury was apparent in 
a shorter time. The addition of small quantities of soluble arsenical com- 
iwunds to potted plants caused serious injury to most of the plants under 
test. As a rule cereals were hardier than other crops, and turnips were also 
fairly resistant. The arsenites were decidedly more toxic than the arsenates. 
Some of the so-called insoluble arsenical compounds, were found, to be very 
toxic to plants when 2.5 gm. of the chemical was sprinkled evenly over the 
surface of the pot. 

The authors conclude that the incorporation of arsenical compounds in ,the 
soil is a dangerous practice and may cause considerable injury as the con- 
centration of arsenic increases. Plants differ in their ability to withstand 
arsenic, as some crops remain approximately normal when arsenic in some form 
is present, while other crops in the same environment are killed. Beans and 
cucumbers were found to be very susceptible to arsenic, but cereals and grasses 
were more resistant. 

Germination tests with “ shot ” wheat: Effect of treatment for bunt, 
A. H. E, McDonaw) and A, W. S. Moodie (Agr. Oaz. n: S. Wales. 36 (1925), 
No. 6, pp, 414^415 )^ — ^Tests indicated in tabular form show losses arising in con- 
nection wltli grain which has been badly bleached or “shot,” in connection with 
rain falling during the harvest and subsequent treatment for bunt, Germina- 
bility is, greatly impaired when copper sulfate is used for the treatment, less 
so: wh^: copper, carbonate is employed. 

Downy mildew of wheat, R. J. Nobije (Agr, Gae. nI. 8, Wales, 37 (1926), 
No, S, pp, 204r^08, figs 4 ). — ^The presence and effects of wheat downy mildew 
(Scl^ospora maerospora) are noted, with accounts of this fungi^ as known 
elsewhere., ’ / / 

Frost blister of vegetables^ W. A- Bubu^gham (Ai/r, G^, N^, 8. Wales, 
S7 (1926), No, 4f PP* 319-322, ggs, S).-r^A disease of celery at Bathurst Experi- 
laent Farm is thought to be due possibly to frost; the same condition being 
found alK^at the same time in. celery, beet, broad bean^ and rhubarb at 
Ayhnerton. 
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A disease affecting lucerne, R. J. Noble {Agr, Qaz. N, 8, Wales, 3^ (1925), 
No. Hi p- 821). — ^Nematode (Tylenclius dipsaci) disease of. alfalfa was recently 
recorded for the first time in New South Wales. The only conti*ol measures are 
preventive, consisting in omitting alfalfa from infected ground for three years. 

Bean anthracnose (Queensland Agr. Jour., 2Jf (1925), No. 2, pp. 163, 164 ). — 
H. Tryon supplies somewhat generalized information in response to an inquiry 
reporting serious localized damage occasioned by bean anthracnose (Colleto- 
trichum lindemuthianum) . 

Another fungus attacking cotton (Sclerotinia sp.)# W. A. Bibmxngham 
(Agr. Oaz. N. 8. Wales, 35 (1924) t Ih PP- 'tOl, 198, figs. 2).— A condition 
involving nonopening and decay of cotton bolls was associated with one or more 
each of Fusarium sp., Rhizopus sp., Altemaria sp., and Solerotinla sp., (possibly 
8. Vibertiana), which is supposed to afford the, first record qf a Sclerotinia 
attacking the cotton plant 

Downy mildew of mangold and beet, B. S. Salmon and W. M. Waee (Jour. 
Min. Agr. IGt. Brit.], 32 (1925), No. 9, 'pp. 833-833, pi. 1, ftg. 1). — Mangolds 
showed in June, 1925, an outbreak of downy mildew (Peronospora sohaclvtifi) 
in east Kent which is described as to syn^ptoms displayed and as to phases of 
the organism. Seed-bed soil or other transmission appears probable. 

Control measures recommended on the basis of European experience require 
clean gi’ound and seed, clearance as regards wild beet (Beta maritima), and 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture during the growing season. 

A fungus and some of its host plants (Sclerotlum rolfsii, Sacc.) , W. A. 
BrftMiNGHAM (Agr. Qaz. N. 8. Wales, 35 (1924), No. .6, pp. 44 I- 444 , figs. 6 ). — 
An account is given of the so-called southern blight said to have caused, about 
10 per cent loss in potato, from 40 to 70 per cent loss in carnation, and losses 
not stated in a number of other economic plants named. 

Leaf roll, mosaic, and related diseases of the potato, 1, 11 (Scot. Jour, 
Agr., 8 (1925), Nos. 1, pp. 44--S5, pis. 3; 2, pp. 116^189, pZs. 2>.— This historical 
and somewhat detailed though popular comparative account of leaf roll and 
related diseases emphasizes the necessity for coordination of the research work 
due to the obscurity still surrounding these virus diseases, their combinations, 
and their complications. A bibliography of 21 titles is furnished. 

“Downy mildew” of rhubarb: Peronospora jaapiana, Magn*, W. A. 
Biemingham (Agr. Qaz. N. 8. Wales, 36 (1925), No. 4 , PP- 288-290, figs. 3 ). — 
In the agricultural college garden, Richmond, and elsewhere, rhubarb showed a 
downy mildew condition which was constantly associated with a fungus. This 
fungus is described and is believed to be P. jaapigna. 

Cane pests and diseases, W. (jOTTBEix-DoBMEB (Queensland Agri Jour., 23 
(1925), No. 6, pp. 451-459). — Studies, chiefly in the laboratory, of sugar cane in 
South Johnstone are noted as referring to leaf scald, leaf stripe, sclerotial 
disease, gumming disease, and root and leaf sheath diseases. 

Investigation of pests and diseases, W. OoTTBELt-DoBMEB (Queensland Agr. 
Jour., 24 (1925), No, 3, p. 225).— Sugar cane gummosis seems to be somewhat 
localized as Indicated and to be resisted by the variety Q. 813, which; however, 
does not stand up well under the local heavy winds. 

Sugaivcane diseases of the mosaic type in South Africa,: Part H, H. H. 
S'rOEEY (Union 80 . Africa Dept. Agr. Jour., 10 (1925), No. 6 , pp, 532-537, pis. 2r' 
2).— Notation has b^n made (B. S- R., ^ p. 2^) of the first part (dealing 
chiefly with mosaic) of the account now amplified by this, second, part, which 
deals, chiefly with sugar cane streak disease, distinguishable by attaqWr^ 
freely Uba cane, A full re]^t on sugar cane eStoak disease. by the same author 
has been noted (B, S. B., 64„p. 251), . 
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Bed rot [of sugar cane], [W.] Cottbell-Dobi^cer (Queensland Agt\ Jow\, 2S 
(1926), No. i, pp. 73-76, figs. 5).— Notes on the epidemic of sugar cane red rot In 
M. 1900 seedling In the West Plane Greek district briefly outline the disease 
situation and control measures, naming as very resistant varieties Q. 813 and 
others and as more or less resistant the variety D. 1135. 

[Sugar cane diseases, Queensland], W. Gotteell-Dormer (Queensland Apr, 
Jour., 25 (1926), No. 4, pp. 316-320, figs. IS).— Mosaic among canes is said to 
have increased at least 300 per cent in the Mackay areas during two years. 
Aphis nuiidis attacks certain of the smaller grasses, and appearances strongly 
suggestive of cane mosaic were commonly seen during these observations. 
Grasses so affected included Panieum colonum (wild millet), P. sa/nguinale 
(summer grass), Soi^ghuni sp. (native sorghum), and Setaria aurea (rat-tailed 
grass). Clean farming is urged. 

Gumming disease (Bacterium vascularum), present in all districts south of 
Mackay, also in the Cairns and Herbert River areas, is probably the most 
dangerous disease. Leaf scald occurs in all districts north of the Herbert 
River, in the Proserpine area, and recently on the Marooehy River. 

Tomato blight disease, H. Trvon (Queensland Agr. Jour., 24 (1925), No. 3, 
pp. 239-242). — ^Noting animal enemies of the tomato plant in Queensland, the 
worst of which is said to be the soil inhabiting root gall forming nematode, the 
author lists also some Injurious diseases. Among these, and probably the worst, is 
the tomato blight (Phgtophthora infestans) . This is discussed as to its signifi- 
cance under Queensland conditions and its control in this region. For this 
purpose Bordeaux mixture Is presumably the cheapest and most effective 
preparation for prevention. 

Tomato wilt and resistant varieties, N. A. R. Polloce: (Queensland. Agr, 
Jour., 23 (1926), No. 3, pp, 188-i50).— 'A- disease of the tomato plant, now popu- 
larly termed a wilt, first became injurious in the Bowen district about 1918, 
and afterwards became very prevalent at Bowen, The disease is briefly de- 
scribed as in association, supposedly causal, with Fusarium sp. Early tomato 
varieties proved to be very susceptible and later varieties resistant, a strain 
of Buckeye showing vigorous growth and total absence of the disease. This 
Strain was named Bowen Buckeye. Six varieties in all are now discussed 
herein as disease resistant and as producing fruit of excellent quality. These 
are Bowen Buckeye, Roselawn Buckeye, Norton, Norduko, Columbia, and 
Denisonia. 

[Spraying experiments with apples and peaches at the New Jersey 
Stations], A, J* Paeley (Neio Jersey Stas. Ppt. 1925, pp. 114-124^ figs. 5).— 
Spraying experiments with peaches (E. S. R., 55, p. 48) were continued during 
the year. The data emphasized the effectiveness of standard New Jersey dry 
mix for control of peach scab and the danger of reducing the sulfur content 
of spray mixtures even when the sulfur is in a very finely divided condition, 
such aS'Wlloidai sulfur. The various combinations of sulfur, lime, and lead 
arsenate were all very satisfactory as regards disease control and arsenical 
injury^ 

In spraying experiments with apples a study was made of the injury caused 
by soine of the common insecticides and funglddes; Leaf injury produced by 
^^ncentrated lime sulfur resembled that due to concentrated, lime sulfur plus 
lead arsenate, the latt^ being usually niore severe and showing 1 or 2 days 
aiftfer the ^ay was appUed rcgar^ess of climatic conditions. The leaf tips 
seemed most susceptible to Injuiv. Fruit on the trees treated with lime sulfur 
was not greatly injured early in the season. ^ Bordeaux injury seemed to depend 
largely on weather conditions, Sj^aying tap water bn leaves coated with Bor* 
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deaux mixture did not produce injury. The injury resulting from Bordeaux 
mixture plus lead arsenate was distinct from that caused by concentrated lime 
sulfur. 

“Injury to fruit on the trees sprayed at pink bud' was first observed about 
a month after the application. It took the form of a very severe russeting, 
often deforming the apple. This proves the point sometimes debated as to 
whether russeting can be caused by a spray applied at the pink bud stage.” 

Lead arsenate alone at the rate of 2 lbs. to 50 gal. of water resulted in 
practically no injury to leaf or fruit Studies indicate that pressure, type of 
equipment, and metliod of application must all be taken into consideration in 
determining what dilutions of a given material can be used on various kinds 
of trees and plants. 

On diseases known as “bark canker” and “die back” in fmit treeSt 
H. P. Betton-Jones {Jour, Pomol, and Sort, 8ci,, 4 {1925), No, S-4, pp, 162^183, 
pl8, d). — ^The superficial bark canker due to Mwyosporium corticolum is supposed 
to have been known and originally described In America. Though constantly 
present on apple and pear trees 20 dr more years of age, it requires no treat- 
ment as It causes little or no damage and in some cases may be advantageous 
to the trees. The supposed bark canker as previously described and also 
attributed to M, oorticotum is said to occur only on trees in weak condition 
and to be caused by DiapoHlie peniioiosa. This fungus occurs commonly as a 
weak parasite, producing a die-back on apple, pear, and stone fruits. Organ- 
isms associated with die-back of stone fruits include Oytospcra sp., M, cortU 
coliini; D, perniciom, and rod-shaped bacteria. There is strong evidence that 
none of these organisms alone is primarily casual to the injury. The disease 
can not at present l3e satisfactoidly controlled by direct action against any or 
all of the organisms found in this connection. 

Biological observations on apple ^‘scab” or “black spot” (Ventiiria 
inaeqnalis), E, S. Salmon and W. M. Wabe {Jour, Pomol, and Sort, Set,, 4 
{1925), No, B-4i PP* 230-2S9, pi, i),-— Apple scab or black spot may occur very 
early in the season. Some varieties ai^ar more susceptible throughout the 
season than others. In some, severe scab infestation may occur on the leaves 
before the blossoms open, and this may pass unnoticed. Apparently a pre- 
blossom spray may be as necessary in England as in Canada and the United 
States. In England a showery^ or misty condition which makes spraying diffi- 
cult also favors heavy scab infection. The spores, which are absolutely depend- 
ent upon drops of water for their propagation, appear to be of two kinds, 
namely, those from pnstules occurring oh scabbed wood of certain varieties and 
winter spores (ascospores) discharged abundantly from dead scabbed leaves 
of the previous season lying on the ground. Observations have shown that In 
England the perithecia are mature and ready to discharge spdres considerably 
before the apple l^ves begin to unfold, continhing in this state throu^out the 
spring months. Such varieties as Bismarck should be sprayed in the pink-hud 
stage. The season of 1924, the worst within memory as regards apple scab, 
showed clearly the superior Influence of earlihess in spraying, at least in case 
of certain varieties Such varieties as Cox Orange .Pippin, Worcester Pear- 
main, and Bismarck will require this special early attention, though such 
resistant Varieties as Lane, Beauty of Bath, and some others might te left 
untU the later foUage hkd unfolded, just ,aiter hlbssoh^ ’ \ ' 

Oohtrol, of ‘^black sp6t ot apjple, S. A Mills and W, x» G. BBEEsnoN 
(Agr. Qais^.N, jSf. Wa&, , UW,' miainre, 
though recognized as a control ispray lot apple black spot, may cau^ damage 
which varies with varieties iand with oonditlons, including the rapidity with 
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which copper sulfate is yielded. For this reason experimentation with lime 
sulfur was begun in 1913, and the present account details somewhat compara- 
tively this and later work, with results which are somewhat variable. 

Experiments for the control of black spot of apple, W. A. Birmingham 
and H. A. Muxs {Ayr, Oas. N. 8. WaJe% SO (1925), No. 9, pp. 665, These 

apple black spot control studies show that Bordeaux mixture (6-4-50) between 
the early spur-burst and the pink stage, followed by the same at the calyx 
stage, gave the best control of black spot, Venttiria inaequalis, with 88.2 per 
cent of clean fruit. Bordeaux mixture (6-4-60)' between the early spur-burst 
and the pink stage, followed by lime sulfur (summer strength) at the calyx 
stage, was next in order of value, with 61.9 per cent of clean fruit. Bordeaux 
mixture tended to russet, while lime sulfur gave clean fruit of good appearance 
but showed a deficiency as regards black spot control. 

Control of black spot, H. Broadfoot (Agr. Gaz. N. 8. Wales, 36 (1925), 
No. 10, pp. 7^7-750).— -Most of the best commercial apple varieties which are 
indicated as produced in this section are susceptible to black spot (Venturia 
inacqualis), which develops particularly in common storage. A program which 
has given good results in tests by the department is Bordeaux mixture at bud- 
greening followed by an application of lime sulfur at the pinking and calyx 
stages and later applications with lime sulfur in case atmospheric conditions 
conduce to spot development. Spraying should be done at the time when 
infection occurs. 

An uncommon watercore condition in apples, W. A. Bibmingiiam (Agr, 
Gaz. N. 8. Wales, 36 (1925), No. 1, pp. 59-62, figs. 2).— A watercore condition of 
King David apples is reported, the ascertained history of which, as statt'd, 
indicates that the condition is not due to any organism but is physiological, 
connected with severe pruning, resulting deficient transpiration, heavy rain- 
fall, delay in picking, and possibly partial defoliation. 

Gumming of drupaceous fruit trees, H. Tbyon (Queensland Agr. Jour., 2Jf 
(1925), No. 2, pp. 120-122). — Gumming, said to affect plum, peach, apricot, 
nectarine, almond, and cherry, may occur in cither of two forms, one of which 
Is due to microorganisms and the other to factors or conditions listed as 
meteorological, soil, trees (grafted or not grafted), nature of slocks, and 
variety. These are discussed, as are also measures applying directly or indi- 
rectly to the trouble. 

Plum aphis and brown rot control, A. H. Lees and H. R. Bbtton-Jonbs 
(Jour. Pomol. and Sort. 8ci., 4 (1025), No. 3-4, pp. 196-199). — ^Removal of all 
dead branches and twigs as a supplementary measure against brown rot is 
regarded as good practice and as practicable in small holdings, but not on 
large commercial plantations of grown trees. In the latter case, sprayings 
during the first year with 7 per cent carbo fluid and the maintenance of grease 
bands on the tree trunks control brown rot, aphis, and caterpillars. In subse- 
quent years, 4 per cent carbo fluid and grease bands will sufiSce. The carbo 
fluid applied during dormancy does not injure such dormant intercrops as 
gooseberries and red or black currants. 

A biochemical study of the false«blossom disease of the cranberry, 0. P. 
Spaeth and H. R. Kbaybill (Jour. Agr. Research [17. 8.1, 34 (1927 ) , No. 1, pp. 
35-47*) — ^A number of theories having been advanced as to the cause of false 
blossom of cranberries, a disease that has been known for 20 years or more, 
the authors thought that a chemical study of diseased and healthy plants 
might reveal some marked differences In metabolism and perhaps throw more 
light on whether the disease is due to faulty nutrition. 

Cranberry plants having the disease false blossom were found to be higher 
in free reducing sugars, sucrose, starch, add-hydrolyzable substances, and dry 
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matter and lower In moisture than healthy plants. The ash content of the 
tops of healthy plants was slightly higher than that of the diseased ones. 
No consistent differences were found in the nitrogen content, and the disease 
is not considered to be caused by excessive quantities of available nitrogen. 
It is suggested, as the result of analyses of healthy and diseased plants, that 
the false-blossom disease of the cranberry may be a virus disease similar to 
the yellows and mosaic diseases of other plants. 

The blue stripe will of the raspberry, R. V. Hasbis {Jour. Pomol. and 
Sort, ScLf 4 {1925) t No, 5~4i PP* 221-^229, pis, 8 ), — A disease of raspb^ry is 
described as causing wilt and death of the canes from below upward. The 
nature and the extent of injury are discussed. A Verticillium was very com- 
monly isolated from affected stools of many varieties. A control experiment 
using the plate cultures of the Verticillium induced the characteristic field 
symptoms. The disease is designated as raspberry blue-stripe wilt The 
control measures recommended are merely tentative. 

“ Leaf scorch ” of strawberry, W. A. BntMimGHAM (Apr. Gaz, N. 8, Wales, 
36 {1925), No, S, pp, 218, 214, fiffs. S).— A strawberry leaf spot, specimens of 
which were received from La Pfirouse, is said to be identical with a disease 
recorded for the United States and Canada. It is due to the fungus MoUlsia 
earliana, the conidial stage of which is said to be Marsonda potentUlae, 

Downy mildew of the grape, H. L. Manuel (Apr. Gaz, N, 8, Wales, 86 
{1925), No, 10, pp, 151, 152, fig, 1), — ^In the Hunter 3Eliver district the vintage 
was about 70 per cent below normal, due mainly to disease. It is estimated 
that probably 40 per cent of the reduction was due to downy mildew. 

A ** shrivel ** condition of grape berries, W. A. Biemingham (Apr, Qaz, 
N. 8, Wales, 85 {1924) , No, 9, pp, 669~-611, figs. 2) , — In January, 1924, tempera- 
tures as high as 104® F., preceded and followed by cool weather, were thought 
by some grape growers to have increased attack by downy mildew {Flasmopara 
uMiodla), some crops being ruined in connection with the shriveling effect on 
the berries. Investigation, however, showed that excessive transpiration had 
overtaxed the water-supplying capacity of the root systems, so that moisture 
was withdrawn from the berries, causing some to collapse. 

Investigation of bunchy top ** disease of bananas, R. D. Watt, E. J. 
CoDDABD, and J. G. B. Osbobn {Queensland Agr, Jour,, 21 (1924), No, 4, pp, 
268-~215, fig, 1).—This is a report by a committee appointed, as the result of an 
agreement between the Commonwealth, New South Wales, and Queensland Gov- 
ernments, to investigate aspects of banana bunchy top disease and to make 
appropriate recommendations. 

Banana culture in regions indicated is threatened with large losses or even 
extinction, to Judge from the history of the disease as briefly outlined and 
from the present resulting situation. The planting of disinfected conns in 
soil treated with fungicides has failed to prevent the disease. Inquiry still 
in progress has revealed no specific causal parasitic organism, althon^ vari- 
ous presumably predlsposlzig or direct causes as suggested are discussed. 

Bunchy top in bananas— its Queensland history {Queensland Agr, 
Jour,, 21 (1924), No. 8, p. 254).— Credit is given to W. N. Gillies for historical 
details regarding banana bunchy top in Queensland, where it probably appeared 
between 1910 and 1912, though it was not formally r^rted until the year 
1916 (by [A. H.] Benson), not regarded seriously until 1919, and not investi- 
gated experimentally until 1920. Subsequent studies are mentioned in the 
account by Damell-Smith, which is noted below. 

60170—27 5 
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“ Bunchy top ” disease in bananas, G. P. Dabnell-Smith {QuBe/MlOAid Agr, 
Jour., 21 (1924), No. S, pp. 169-119, figs. 5),— The biologist, in this report, sum- 
marizes recent field observations and tests and outlines the present situation. 

Supposedly, the cause of this disease is to be found in the roots or in the 
conn. It is suspected that the ultimate cause is a soil organism. Anthracnose 
(Coleoaponum sp.), corm rots (from decaying tree roots or ArmiUarUi 
niellea), and rust (thrips) apparently are not connected with bunchy top. 
A reputedly immune variety, tested under severe conditions, develoi>ed bunchy 
top. 

Bunchy top in bananas (Agi'. Gaz. N. 8. Wales, 81 (1926), Nos. 8, pp. 60S- 
612, jfigs. 3; 9, pp. 691-705, figs. d).--An outline is given of the situation, which 
has been set forth above and by Goddard et al. (B. S. B„ 56, p. 354). 

Banana internal fruit discoloration, H. Tbyon (Queensland Agr. Jour., 24 
(1925), No. 2, pp. 122, 123). — ^Banana fruit internal discoloration is described 
as observed locally, with brief notes as to supposed primary and proximate 
causation, no remedy being yet available. 

Disease in iVIanning Blver bananas {Queensland Agr. Jour., 24 (J1925), No. 
S, p. 304). — Credit is given to H. J. Noble for investigation of a disease which 
had almost wiped out plantain banana cultivation on the Manning River dur- 
ing the previous two years. Two species of Fusarium and one of Bacterium 
are found. The organism suspected as causal is said not to correspond to any 
of the types parasitic on bananas elsewhere. It attacks at any point, but 
most commonly through the roots, as it is said to harbor in soil refuse. 

Brown rot in citrus fruits, E. M. Doidge (Union 8o. Africa Dept. Agr. Jour., 
10 (1925), No. 6, pp. 499-508, figs. 4).— In 1921 and 1922, brown rot was reported 
on oranges in Victoria and South Australia. The fungus (Pgthiacgstis oitro* 
phthora) resides in the soil and is spread rapidly to the citrus fruits as a result 
of splashing rains. The rot is described, as is the causal organism. 

On a new species of Alternaria causing a leafspot disease of Gomphrena 
globosa lint K. Togashi (Bui Imp. Col Agr. and Forestry, Japan, No. 9 (1926), 
pp. 1-16, figs. 4).-^An injurious leaf spot of G. glolosa, observed near Kyoto in 
August, 1924, was determined as a new species and named Alternaria 
gomphrenae. 

Rubber tree diseases and their control, N. G. Teodobo (Philippine Agr. 
Bev., 19 (1926), No. 1, pp. 65-73) .—Philippine rubber tree diseases are here 
discussed in connection with control measures. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOIOGY 

Propagation of game birds, W, L. McAtee (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers^ Bui. 
1521 (1921), pp. 11+57, figs. 27).— This is a practical account of the general 
reqpiirements for the propagation of game birds. It applies primarily to the 
ring-necked pheasant, the bobwhite quail, ithe mallard duck, and the Canada 
goose, species with which most success has been achieved on American game 
farms, and secondarily to a number of other game birds that have been reared 
less extensively. 

Pheasants: Their lives and homes, W. Beebe (Neto Torh: Douileday, 
Page s Co., 1926, vols. 1, pp. XXVn+[l]+257, pis. 34, fig. 1; 2, pp. ZV+m+ 
$09, pis. 56),— Volume 1 of this work includes a preface by BL P. Osborn. The 
introduction to Work gjves a brief general account of pheasants, their daily 
round of life, and reiattbn to man, .The author thesi deals with Blood idaeas- 
ants, Tragopan, Impeyan, Bared-, Kaleeg^ Orestless Fiieback, Crested Fire- 
back, and White-Tailed Wattled pheasants, and: JunglefowL 
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Volume 2 deals with the Koklass, Cheer, True, Long-Tailed, Golden, Bronze- 
Tailed Peacock, Peacock, Ocellated, and Argus pheasants, and peafowl. This 
Is followed by an account of the care of pheasants in captivity (pp. 284-286). 
The characters and distribution of the 23 forms of Pha^ianus colohicus and 
important additions to our systematic knowledge of pheasants since the appear- 
ance of the last volume of the author’s monograph, in 1922, are considered in 
appendixes (B. S. R., 48, p. 650). The various forms are illustrated by 
numerous colored plates. 

Report of the department of biology, T. C. Neelson (New Jersey Stas. RpU 
1923^ PP- ^81-SSS).— Reporting upon the results of the season's work, par- 
ticularly with the oyster, the author discusses water examination as a guide 
to sheUing, reactions of the oyster larva to light, artificial cultch, vertical dis- 
tribution of oyster larvae — ^reactions to tides, temperature, and spawning of the 
oyster, metamorphosis without attachment in the larvae of the oyster and of 
the mussel, the bivalve station, and typhoid fever in oysters. 

A micro method for estimating the relative distribution of glutathione 
in insects, D. E. Fink (Science, 85 (1927), No. 1675, pp. 143-145) is a 

contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology. 

Flowers and insects, XXIV, C. Robertson (Ecology, 8 (1927), No. 1, pp. 
113-132). — In this contribution the author deals with color, conspicuousness, 
and odor, the conditions limiting the visits of insects, flower classes, dominant 
groups of insect flowers, etc. 

The internal therapy of plants [trans. title], A. MAlleb (Monog. Angew. 
Ent. No. 8 (1926), pp. VI+206, figs. 32; als. in R&o. Appl. Ent, 14 (1926), Ser. 
An, No. 10, p. 505). — ^This is a monographic account of control work with Insect 
pests, particularly aphids, and diseases. Following a brief introduction a re- 
view is given of earlier work on the subject (pp. Z-60), followed by a report of 
experiments conducted (pp. 60-179), etc., and a bibliography of 9 pages. The 
work is of particular interest to entomologists because of the apparently en- 
couraging results obtained in repelling the woolly apple aphid and other 
aphids through the absorption of pyridine, aluminum sulfate, etc., by the tree. 

' [Insect control] T. J. Headleb and E. N. Ooet (Penmsula Sort. Soo. [Del.] 
Trans., 38 (1924), pp. 48-62).— The several papers presented at the annual 
meeting of this society held in November, 1924, include Some Frinciples (3ov- 
eming the Control of Codling Moth (pp. 48-51). The Oriental Peach Moth (pp. 
52-56), and The Japanese Beetle in Relation to the State of Delaware (pp. 66- 
58), all by T. J. Headlee ; and The Oriental Peach Moth (Laspeyresia molesta) 
(pp. 69-62), by B. N, Cory, 

Report of the department of entomology, T; J, Hisaplee et al. (New 
Jersey 8ta». Rpt. 1925, pp. 559-414, 418, 419, 4^2-44^, figs. S).— The first part 
of this report records the locality and date of occurrence of insects by order, 
as based on correspondence. Brief mention is then made of the more impor- 
tant insects of the y^r, including the Buroi)ean red mite (Parcttetranychus 
pUosus), apple aphid (Aphis pomi, A. sorU, A. amnae), green peach aphid, 
Chinese praying mantis (Pwratenodera sinensis), Japanese beetle; codling moth, 
oriental peach moth (Laspeyresia^ molesta), eastern tent caterpillar, stalk borer, 
and bagworm. 

An eftort was made to extend the study of testing materi^ds for the prevention 
of injury to stored seeds and grains by mixing the seeds with dust materials 
to the protection of wheat Itom the Angoiiiihois grain moth. The Influence of 
size oif particle on effectiveness of certain dust materials is recorded in detail 
in tabular form. The results indicate that tiae attack of this pest may be 
repeUed with small amounts of dusts- ' 
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Tlie report ol a chemical study made of the eastern tent caterpillar by 
W. Rudolfs has been noted from another source (E. S. R., 56, p. 757). Tabular 
data presented show that the moisture content of the eggs gradually decreased 
until a minimum was reached with the newly hatched larvae. Simultaneously, 
with the decrease of moisture, fat content decreased with an increase of 
nitrogen. As soon as the larvae started to feed the moisture content increased 
rapidly, while total nitrogen decreased slightly and fat content increased 
rapidly. With a certain optimum moisture content reached, ether-soluble mate- 
rial increased within a short time to 15 per cent, and when the larvae were 
ready for pupation their fat content reached 18.7 per cent The transformation 
from larval to pupal stage was accompanied by an increase of fat to 24 per 
cent in the prepupal and 28.8 in the pupal stage. Part of this fat was apparently 
used up in the processes of transformation to the adult stage, for when the 
pupae were nearly ready for emergence the fat content was reduced to 26 
per cent, and the adults contained 24.7 per cent of fat 

A brief reference is made to work with the codling moth in continuation of 
that of the previous year {E. S. R., 65, p. 51). 

A report on biological studies of the oriental peach moth in 1924 is given 
by A. Peterson (pp. 379-386), much of the data being presented In tabular 
form, A recent summarized account of work on this pest by the author has 
been noted (B. S. R., 66, p. 258). Investigations on the control of the oriental 
peach moth by L. A. Steams (pp. 886-402) are reported on in tabular and 
chart form. The experimental work in orchard cultivation, as well as insectary 
tests, seems to Indicate that thorough cultivation will dispose of all the larvae 
not overwinterii^ on the tree itself; also, that in order to destroy these larvae 
{or pupae) in the spring this cultivation must exceed the depth of 3 in. Tabu- 
lated data indicate that the togiddal and fungicide-lead treatments, applied 
both as sprays and dusts, gave no control of the moth whatever. It appears 
that all comhination 40 per cent nicotine treatments applied as sprays gave 
varying degrees of control which were not attained by similar treatments 
applied as dusts containing 3 per cent nicotine. Observations znade from May 30 
until August 13 seem to indicate conclusively that the 3 per cent nicotine dust 
had little effect on the adults. The spray plats, In which 40 per cent nicotine 
1:800 and 1: 500 was added to the fungicide treatment either on 7 or 14 day 
schedules, all gave noticeable increases in the amount of oriental moth worm- 
free fruit. A plat which received the funglcide-lead-nlcotine 1:800 treat- 
ment in six applications gave an increase in clean fruit amounting to 13.3 
per cent In this case no extra labor expense was involved, the treatment con- 
sisting simply in adding the nicotine to the usual spray solution. It is con- 
^WAred doubtful, however, that Its use at either the 1:800 or 1:500 dilution, 
according to the totative schedule^ was as beneficial because of the extra 
cost involved in the two additional applications. The results of this experi- 
m^t seem to indicate that the practical application of this spray is dependent 
upon a variable number of factoi^, of which the severity of the infestation, 
the cost of the treatment, and the prospective yield and value of the crop are 
most important 

Observations on the effectivea^s of electric lights in attracting adults led 
. to the conclusion that the lighting system was of no practical benefit in com- 
bating tlie pest A slaked lime lime-sulfur wash applied to. trunks of peach 
trees , showed iwlg injury on the . trees which had been painted decidedly worse 
than on the trees the trunks of which hid received no treatment, the difference 
in degree of fruit infestation bei^ very sU^t and In favor of the tr^ which 
had received nc^ treatment Applications in Pebruary and March of caldum 
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cyanide 40 to 50 per cent, at dosages of 1, 2, and 3 lbs. to 1,000 cn. ft of ^ace, 
tbe exposure periods varying from one-anarter to seven hours and at a tem- 
perature of 60® F., show the pupa to be more resistant than larva to calcium 
cyanide. At no dosage were larvae killed at an exposure of less than one 
hour, and at all dosages the larvae were killed at exposures of three hours 
and upward. The pupae were not killed at any dosage at any exposure from 
one-quarter of an hour to seven hours. In tests with a number of other 
materials only negative results were obtained. 

Eesults obtained by Peterson from the application of insecticides for the 
control of eggs of the apple aphid during the spring of 1926 are presented at 
length in tabular form. .The previous conclusion that lime sulfur plus nicotine 
is the best spray for destroying apple aphid eggs la confirmed by the results 
here recorded. 

Control work conducted during an outbreak of the green peac^ aphid is re- 
ported upon in tabular form. The data ^ow that 40 per cent nicotine and 
soap proved the most effective, bnt the nicotine and dry mix, because it provided 
against brown rot, was probably the most practlcaL The dust materials 
showed themselves to be rather efflci^t on the terminals, but were relatively 
ineffective on the basal portions of the tree. In Investigations of sticker dust 
V. sticker sprays it was concluded that the dust applications were less effective 
than the spray treatments. The first treatment with the lead oleate coated 
lead arsenate gave a beautiful coating of fruit and foliage, but the 
second, third, and fourth treatments did not adhmre nearly so wdL 

Notes by C. S. Beckwith and B. F. Driggers on cranberry insects (pp. 41S, 
419) are incorporated in the report They report that the cranberry girdler 
increased threefold during the year 1924. Their observations during the year 
definitely show that flooding in September controls the blossom worm {Ernglecvo 
apiata Grote), As a result of keeping a coat of arsenate of lead on cranberry 
vines from July 1 to S^tember 1, crop yields increased 10 per cent on the 
treated plats, although no paiHlcular insect was common on the bog. It was 
thought that this result was produced by eliminating the general leaf feeders 
during the growing period. 

In the report on soil-infesting insects (pp. 422, 423), experiments In two 
localities made during the year to demonstrate the value of carbon disulfidei 
emulsion and calcium cyanide as practical means of cleaning the soil of wire- 
worms are referred to. These are in continuation of work previously noted 
(F. S« E., p. 51). In the first experiment carbon disulfide emulsioxii was 
introduced into the furrow ahead of the plow by means of a special machine 
designed for the purpose at the rate of 0.67 os. per wjuare foot, and calcium 
cyanide into the furrow ahead of the plow with a special machine at the rate 
of 0.11 oz. per square foot The applications were made on April 26^ when 
the temperature of the soil was 60® F. By sinking on May 2 five holes, each 
1.6 ft. square, to a depth of 2 ft in each plat 2T wlreworms were found In 
the check plat, 12 wlreworms in the carbon disulfide emulsion plat and 10 
wireworms in the caldum cyanide plat In the second experiment carbon disul- 
fide emulsion was applied in the furrow in sufflcimit water to give approxl- 
mately 1 qt, containing 0.96 liquid oz. of actual carbon disulfide, per square 
foot and calcium cyanide was applied at the rate of 0.126 oz. per square foot 
The soil at the time of treatment was 60® at tlm depth of. the plow. jBlxamina- 
tibns of the plats made on , June 3 showed 31 live and ho dead wlreworms on 
the untmted plat ^ ivlreworms and 46 dead in the carbon disulfide ecnul- 
sion plat, and 9 live and 48 dead In the calcium cyanide plat It is pointed 
out that the cost per acre for the carbon disulfide emulaimi was $192.30.and 
for the caldum cyanide treatment $61.89. 
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In a report on bee investigations, R. Hutson (pp. 423-433) refers to work 
conducted on tbe pollination of orchard fruit, an account of which has been 
noted (E. S. R., 55, p. 51). Reference is made to the disappearing and other 
little-known bee diseases and to a poisoning occurring in bees at West Free- 
hold. Breeding work conducted at the mating station near Chatsworth is briefly 
reported upon. The procedure at the disease resistant apiary at New Lisbon 
and in the production yard at Lebanon is considered. Gaseous chlorine was 
used as a disinfectant for combs infected by American foulbrood with encour- 
aging results. 

The mosQLuito work is reported upon by Headlee and P. W. Miller (pp. 433- 
442) . Following a brief reference to biological investigations on the mosquito, 
they include a preliminary account by W. Rudolfs upon the relation between 
mosquito breeding and environment (pp. 434, 435). The results of practical 
control work, including a discussion by Miller on furnishing information to 
boards of health and other organizations wishing to undertake locally supported 
mosquito-control campaigns, are considered. 

The principal insect pests of the soy bean in Hokkaido [trans. title], S. 
Kuwayama {Hokkaido Agr. Expt. Sta, Bui, 39 {1926), pp, pis, 2, figs, 

21; abs, in Rev, Appl, Ent„ U {1926), Ser, A, No, 1, pp, 829, 3S0),—ln this 
extended study of insect pests reported in Japanese, the author records more 
than 30 forms to be Injurious to the soy bean in Hokkaido. A colored plate 
illustrates 14 of the number. 

Dnsting with calcium cyanide for banana thrips control* J. L. Fboggatx 
{Queensland Agr, Jour., 21 {1921), No. 1, pp. 37-72).— The author reports upon 
preliminary tests conducted which indicate that with calcium cyanide quicker 
and more certain results can be obtained in the control of the banana thrips 
{Anaphothrips signipennis Bagn.) than with either of the two previously 
recommended methods. 

Preliminary report on the application of calcium cyanide dust to the 
control of Helopeltis in tea, W. H. Bbittain and W. S. Shaw {Trop, Agr, 
ICeylon], 61 {1926), pp, 209-214). — The preliminary tests here reported are con- 
sidered to have demonstrated clearly the extreme toxicity of calcium cyanide 
to Helopeltis. 

Biology of the parasites and hyperparasites of aphids, H. Spenceb {Ami. 
Ent, Soc, Amer,, 19 {1926), No, 2, pp, 119-151, pis. 4, figs, 2), — ^This is an account 
of studies made in Ohio in 1921 and continued until July, 1922. Following an 
introductory account the author deals with the aphid complex, including both 
physical and biological factors in natural control. He then deals with the 
parasites of aphids, including Aphidiinae (pp. 126-189) and Aphelinidae (pp. 
140, 141), The hyperparasites are considered next, including Lygocerm niger 
How., AsapTies amencawa, Gir., Pacliyneuron apidimrum Ashm., and Xystus 
brass kfoe Ashm. The account concludes with a discussion of the interrela- 
tions, in which the aphid parasite complex, i. e., the relation between crops, 
aphids, parasites, and hypeiparasites, is graphically illustrated in chart form. 

Citrus aphids and the freeze, J. R. Watson {Fla, Grower, 35 (1921), No, 
5, p, 5), — ^The author points out that the occurrence in Florida of the coldest 
weather since 1918 probably increased the menace from the citrus aphid but 
at the same time gave the growers an unusual opportunity to combat it Ob- 
servations indicate that the cold did not kill the aphid, only 6 individual 
aphids in 5,000 observed the day after the freeze by R, L. Miller, assistant 
entomologist at Lake Alfred, having succumbed. The assistant entomologist 
at Gainesville, A. M. Tissot, found that the eggs of the citrus aphid on pears 
were hatching in large numbers, which is said to have been the first time the 
eggs of this aphid have ever been observed to hatch in Florida. 
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It is pointed out that while they had not been killed by the cold, nndonbtedly 
the vast majority of them in the groves at the time of writing would die of 
starvation as the result of the destruction of the young foliage. Enough would 
survive, however, to give a heavy infestation in the spring if weather condi- 
tions were favorable and the growers did not take active means to exterminate 
them. ^ 

The author urges that the growers search for and destroy all colonies of the 
pest and thus prevent great losses as the result of the aphid when the injured 
trees put out the new growth. Pear trees in- the neighborhood of groves should 
be inspected and the eggs or aphids destroyed by use of an oil emulsion. 

The green mnscardine disease in silkworms and its control, R. W. Glases 
{Ann, Bnt, Soc, Amer,, 19 {1926), ITo, 2, pp, 180--192, pis, 5).— The loss of stock 
silkworms due to a fungus disease led to investigations of the infection in 
1922, which were continued through the year 1926. It is shown that this 
fungus affects many insects of economic importance, and that reports of its 
use in combating insect pests are conflicting. Successful infection experiments 
are recorded. It is i>ointed out that the silkworms do not acquire the disease 
by swallowing the spores, but that when the spores lodge on the skin, germina- 
tion and infection soon occur. The time and course of events within the worms 
from infection to death and after are described, as are the various stages of 
the fungus found and their pathological effects on certain tissues. 

A note on the cotton bollworms of South Africa, J. S. Taylor {Ent, Rec, 
and Jour, Variation, 38 (1926), No, 11, pp, 151, 152), — ^Brief notes are pre- 
sented upon the Sudan or red bollworm (Diparopsis corStanea Hamps.), which 
is the most important South African bollworm, cotton being the only crop 
attacked by it. The American bollworm is said to be the next in importance, 
its habits and life history being much the same as those of D. castanea. The 
spiny bollworm embraces 3 species (Marias insulana Boisd., E, Uplaga Walk,, 
E, citrina Saalm.), of which the first mentioned is a serious pest in India 
while the last has only lately been recorded on cotton in South Africa. It does 
not usually occur in South Africa in sufficient nnmbers to cause serious damage, 
but at times fairly heavy infestations are met with. Mention is also made of 
the pink bollworm, which is a serious pest to cotton in North Africa and 
has also been recorded in Bast Africa but has not yet appeared in South 
Africa. 

Certain genitalic characters in Laspeyresia molesta Busck and Las- 
peyresia prunivora Walsh, S. W, Frost (Ann, Ent, Soc, Amer., 19 (1926), No. 
2, pp. 198-201, pi. 1). — ^This is a contribution from the Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station in which anatomical data are given for the separation of L. molesta 
Busck from L. prunivora Walsh. 

European corn borer, F. S. Purneix (Oong. Reo,, 68 (1927), No. 37, pp. 
2H7-2i51). — A summary of information on this disease as presented to the 
lower House of Congress on January S, with the discussion which followed. 

Pertinent information regarding the 1927 spring clean-np of areas 
quarantined on account of the European corn borer {U. S. Dept, Agr,, 
Misc, Ciro. 102 (1927), pp. 7).— This is a circular of information regarding 
the regulations for corn-borer control, recommendations, suggestions, outline 
of plan and organization, extra labor allowance, penalties and assessments, and 
equipment. 

Observations on the spruce budwox*m, A. Gibsoit (Roy, Soc. Canada, Ph'oc, 
and Trans., 3. ser., 19 (1925), Sect. V, pp. 195-206, pis, 3).— Following a brief 
introduction the author reports upon a recent outbreak in Canada, the appear- 
ance and effect of the insect’s injury and its life history, and ^ves descriptions 

of its several stages. 
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Notes on the life history and control of the strawberry leaf roller, B. W. 
Dunnam {Jour. Agr. Research [U. 8,1, $4 {1927), No, 2, pp, 149-156, figs, 3). — 
This contribution from the Iowa Experiment Station on the biology of the 
strawberry leaf roller is based upon investigations conducted at Ames during 
the summer of 1923. The data, presented in tabular and chart form, deal with 
the longevity of adults, oviposition, Incubation period, habits of larvae and 
injury to plants, length of larval period, length of pupal period, total life 
cycle, seasonal history, natural enemies, and control experiments. 

The average length of the life cycle was 7.9 days for incubation of eggs, 22.7 
dasrs for larval period, 9.6 days for pupal stage, and 2.3 days for the preoviposl- 
tion period, or a total of 42.5 days. There were found to, be three complete 
generations of the strawberry leaf roller at Ames in 1923. Observations in the 
State made from 1915 to 1918 are said to establish definitely the fact that the 
leaf rollers spend the winter in the strawberry beds as nearly full-grown cater- 
pillars. Early in the spring when the food supply is available they feed to 
some extent and soon transform to the pupal stage, and a few days later the 
adult moths appear. These moths of the overwintered brood lay eggs and 
give rise to the first generation, which appears in late May and early June. 
By June 15 larvae of all sizes and some pupae were found in the leaves. The 
parasites reared from larvae include Sgnipiesis a^xcylae Gir., Meteorus trachV’ 
notus Vier, EopXocryptus incertulus (D. T.), SpUochalcis albifrons Walsh, and 
Spilocryptus polgchrosidis Cush. The pupal stage of these parasites lasted 
from five to nine days when they were kept in the cool part of thel insectary. 

In the control experiments reported, lead arsenate applied at the rate of 1 
lb. to 5 lbs. of gypsum was the most effective of the arsenicals tested. Lead 
arsenate at the rate of 1 lb. to 5 lbs, of slaked lime and calcium arsenate at the 
rate of 1 lb. to 10 lbs. of gypsum gave nearly as good results. The dust con- 
sisting of 1 lb. of calcium arsenate and 10 lbs. of slaked lime was about as 
effective as the various sprays. 

Black flies in New Hampshire, W. 0. O^Kake {New MampsMre Sta, Tech, 
Bui, S2 {1926), pp, 24, figs, S).— This is a report of investigations conducted in 
continuation of those reported by Weed in 1904 (E. S. R., 16, p. 683), Conradl 
in 1905,® and Sanderson in 1910 (E. R. S., 23, p. 359). The present bulletin 
reports the results of experiments in control of black flies by oiling streams, 
together with records as to the effect of oil on fish, and an extended series of 
observations as to the species of black fly larvae occurring in New Hampshire 
streams and the circumstances under which each is found. 

It is concluded that the larvae in streams may be killed by applications of 
phinetas oil of a miscible type. It is pointed out that fish are rather easily 
affected by the oil and that the margin between the minimum that will control 
larvae and the mini m um that fish can endure is narrow. It was found that nets 
may help to protect fish, but sometimes may do harm. The treatment of an 
extended area was found necessary for satisfactory control in a given locality. 

In the course of the investigation larvae were studied at 88 observation points 
representing many types of streams. Six known species of larvae were found, 
including Prostnmliwn MrHpes Fries, Simulium venustum Say, 8, vittatum 
Zetterstedt, B. hraeteatum Coq., S, pisoiscidium Riley, and 8, nteridionale Riley. 
Two spedes of larvae not hitherto described were found, induding a Prosi- 
mulium and Simulium. 8, vemstum Say appeared in the largest proportion of 
collections. P, hfriipes Fries was abundant 
Further experiments on a bacterial disease of adult flies with a revision 
of the etiological agent, R. W. Glaseb {Amt, Ent, 8oc, Arner,, 19 {1926), No, 

*U. S. Dept Agr., Bur. Ent Bui. 52 (1905), pp. 100, 101. 
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i&, pp. i 55 -i 58 ).— This is an account of further studies (E. S. R., 52, p. 658) 
of tlie bacterial disease of house flies caused by a specific organism described 
as Staphylococcus nmacae. It was found that the virulence of S. muscae was 
not enhanced by successive passages through adult house fiies. While the larval 
stage of the flies does not develop the disease, it is possible to infect them by 
contaminating their environment with the microorganism. The disease develops 
subsequently in a certain number of the adults. 

Control work with the olive fly (Dacns oleae Rossi) in the Maritime 
Alps in 1923 [trans. title], R. Pouthees and G. Labdat (Min. Agr. {France}, 
Ann, ^piphyties, 11 {1925), No. 1, pp, 51S1, pi. 1, fig. 1), — This is a report of 
control work conducted. 

The fight against the Colorado potato beetle in 1924 [trans. title], E. 
BABATf; {Min. Agr. {France}, Ann. Off. Agr. Region. Sud-Ouest, No. 10 {1925), 
pp. f-55). — A detailed account of control work in France. 

The striped encumber beetle, D. Iselt {Arkansas Sta. Bui. 216 (iS27), pp. 
36, figs. 2). — ^This is an account of studies of the life history, habits, and control 
measures of the striped cueumbei; beetle as applied to Arkansas conditions. 
An extended account of this pest by Houser and Balduf has been noted 
(B. S. R*, 54, p. 601). In Arkansas it has two full generations a year, and 
parts of a third and fourth generation have been reared. From 40 to 45 
days are required for passing through the immature stages under favorable 
conditions in midsummer. The tachinid fly Ohaetophleps setosa is the most 
important enemy in Arkansas, since as high as 45 per cent of the beetles 
present in a fleld at one time may be parasitized. When the beetles are 
present in moderate numbers, fair protection may be obtained through spray- 
ing with arsenate of lead at the rate of 2 lbs. to 50 gal. of water or Bordeaux 
mixture. A mixture of calcium arsenate, 1 part, and ground gypsum, 10 to 
20 parts, applied as a dust also gives fair control. Both act as rep^ents. 
Sodium fluosilicate and calcium fluosilicate are the only Insecticides which 
actually kill large numbers of beetles and at the same time give the plants 
protection for a number of days against the migrating beetles. Sodium fiuosili- 
cate is the more effective of the two, but this insecticide occasionally injures 
plants on which it is applied and so should be diluted with 2 parts of lime. 
A list of 36 references to the literature is included. 

The black alfalfa leaf beetle (Oolaspidema atrum Olivier) [trans. title], 
A. L]6caillon {Min. Agr. {France}, Ann. Bpiphyties, 11 {1925), No. i, pp. 235^ 
298, pis. 2, flg. !)• — ^A monographic account of this enemy of alfalfa, induding 
its morphology, reproduction, food habits, natural enemies, and control. A 
bibliography of 33 titles is appended. 

The Japanese beetle, J. R. Spbingee {Fla. State Plant Bd. Quart. Bui., 11 
{1926), No. 1, pp. J-7).— A brief summary of inf ormation. 

New intermediary insect host records for the giant thom-headed worm 
of swine, R. D. Glasgow {Ann. Bnt. Soo. Amer., 19 {1926), No. 2, pp. 252-254).^ 
The author calls attention to the fact that PhyUophaga rugosa is an interme- 
diate host and the adult beetle a carrier of Macracanthorhynchus hirudiruLceus 
(Pall.) Trav. It is pointed out that the evident probability that larval cysts 
of this worm may be transported from place to place by the flight of the adult 
May beetles introduces a factor in the dissemination of this parasite which 
should certainly be taken into account in carrying out the so-called McLean 
County system of swine sanitation. The dissemination by adults of the inter- 
mediary insect host would seem to make the control of this parasite a com- 
munity problem rather than a problem for the individual breeder. 

The Buprestidae of Pennsylvania (Ooleoptera) , J. N. Knoll {Ohio State 
Dept. Zool. and Ent. Oontrih. No. 87 (1925), pp. 71, pis. 10).— This is a 
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synopsis of the family Buprestidae commonly known as the flat-headed or 
metallic wood borers, which is represented in Pennsylvania by 104 species. 

Investigations on the biology of the vine flea-beetle (Haltica ampel- 
ophaga Gner.) [trans. title], F. Pioabd {Min. Agi\ [France], Ann. ^Ipiphytiea, 
12 (1926), No. S, pp. 177-15d).-~In this account the author deals with its 
biology on the grape vine, hibernation, host plants, comparison with JET. lythri 
Aub^, natural enemies, etc. 

The apple blossom weevil [trans. title], R. Regniee {Min. Agr. [France], 
Ann. J^piphyties, 11 (1926), No. 1, pp. 5-45, pis. 2, figs. 12).— An extended account 
is given of studies of AntJion^dmus pomoruni L. by the director of the Ento- 
mological Station at Rouen. Following an introduction the author deals with 
the anatomy of the several stages of this weevil, and reports upon its biology, 
natural enemies, economic importance, and control measures. The literature 
relating to it is reviewed in connection with a bibliography of 40 titles. 

The life and habits of the honey bee, H. B. Aebuckle (Jour. Misha 
Mitchell Soi. Soc., 41 (1925), No. 1-2, pp. 47-63).— This is a presidential address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the North Carolina Academy of Science 
In May, 1926. 

Practical apiculture.— Products of the hive, P. Lemaibe (Apiculture Pra- 
tique. Les Produits du Rucher. Paris: J.-B. BaiXlitre & Sons, 1925, 2. ed., pp, 
159, figs. 56) . — This is a practical account. 

Contribution to the knowledge of the interrelations of the bumblebees 
of Illinois with their animate environment, T. H. Fkison (Ann. Ent. Soc. 
Amer., 19 (1926), No. 2, pp. 203-235, pi. 1). — The author here deals with the 
social parasites, including PsUhyrus spp.; parasites of the adults, larvae, and 
pupae, including Physocephala sagittmHa (Say), Spherularia homU Duf., 
Brachyooma saroophagina Town,, MellitoUa sp., and Parasitus sp. ; and insect 
enemies of the bumblebee comb, including Vitula edmandsii (Pack.), Apmteles 
nephoptericis (Pack.), and Plodia mterpuncteUa Hb, Scatophagous associates 
and occasional lodgers are considered and miscellaneous enemies noted. A 
complete list is given of the known enemies of the bumblebees in Illinois and 
of the various inhabitants of varied status thus far found within their nests, 
and a bibliography of 39 titles is included. 

A new Tiphia from Korea (Hym.), S. A, Rohwee (Ent. Soc. Wash. Proc., 
29 (1927), No. 1, pp. 19, 20). — ^Under the name T. Jcoreana the author describes 
a new species from Suigen, Korea, parasitic upon Anomala sieversi. 

Present status of control work with the Argentine ant (Iridomyrmex 
hnmilis Mayr) in Prance [trans, title], R. Poutiebs (Min. Agr. [Fratice], Ann. 
tpiphyiles, 11 (1925), No. 4i PP- SOl-311, figs. 6). — ^Thls is a review of the con- 
trol work being conducted in France, particularly at Cannes, where the pest 
has prevented the growing of truck crops in many districts. 

ANIMAI PEODUCTIOIT 

The mineral feed problem in Wisconsin, E. B. Hast, H. Stbbnbock, and 
F. B. MoBBisoisr (Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 890 (19251), pp. 23, figs. 16).— The mineral 
requirements of the different farm animals, especially in regard to salt, iodine, 
calcium, phosphorus, and the vitamin which assists in mineral assimilation, are 
discussed. Illustrations of experimental animals show the effects of disregard- 
ing their mineral needs (B. S. B-„ 49, p. 167). 

Potassium in auimal nutrition, IV, V, H. G. Miller (Jpur^ Biol.. Chem., 
70 (1926), No. 2, pp. 587-591, 593-598, figs. 2). — ^In the work reported In part 4, 
Potassium Requirements for Normal Growth and Maintenance^ it was found 
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that young rats on a ration containing less than 1 mg. of potassium per day 
fail to grow, and die within 8 weeks. The minimum daily Intake for growing 
males is 15 nag. and for females 8 mg. The male apparently requires more 
potassium than the female for purposes other than Increase in body weight. 
For mature animals the dally requirement is not over 2 mg. of potassium 
per day. The natural foodstuffs of this type of animal contain enough 
potassium to satisfy their needs. 

In part 5, entitled Influence of Potassium on Urinary and Fecal Excretion of 
Sodium, Chlorine, Calcium, and Phosphorus, a marked increase In potassium 
intake of rats was found to be followed by increased excretion of sodium and 
chlorine in the urine. The sodium excretion was persistently higher during 
the period of high potassium intake. 

Previous work has been noted (B. S. B., 56, p. 465). 

Effect of a diet low in calcium on fertility, pregnancy, and lactation in 
the rat, D. Macomber {Jour. Amer. Med. Aaaoo., 88 (1927), No. i, pp. 6-13, figs. 
!£).— Twenty-eight young vigorous adult rats weighing from 150 to 200 gm. at 
from 3 to 6 months of age were placed on a control diet containing 70 mg. of 
calcium for each 16 gm. of feed, 20 gm. of lettuce, and 10 cc. of water ingested. 
A second lot of 35 similar rats were placed on an identical ration except that 
it contained only 10 mg. of calcium for the same amount of food eaten. A 
plentiful supply of all the known vitamins was furnished each lot. After one 
month the animals were mated. Daily records were kept of the food eaten 
and the weights of adults and young. Vaginal smears were made daily to 
determine the stage of pregnancy. Observations were made on 200 pregnancies 
involving the birth of more than 1,200 young. 

The results indicated that low calcium diets do not produce sterility in the 
adult rat, but they do affect fertility by increasing the intrauterine mortality. 
In the rat on a low calcium diet the young are normal at birth in weight and 
calcium content. The fetus receives its calcium at the expense of the mother’s 
bones and teeth, and this loss of calcium by the mother is intensified during 
lactation. However, during this period the young do not get enough calcium 
for their needs and show the lack of it by stunting, weakness, and often death. 
The increasing demands of the young are not met, probably due to an increas- 
ing resistance of the maternal organism to sacrifice its reserve. 

The relation of vitamins B and E to fertility in the male rat, H. A. 
Mattux {Amer. Jour. Physwl., 79 {1927), No. 2, pp. 305-S15).— In this study 
apparently normal male rats were divided into groups and fed synthetic rations 
made up of casein, starch, lard, cod-liver oil, wheat germ oil, salt, and yeasts 
in varying amounts. They were mated with female animals for periods of 
from 6 to 10 days. As the males declined they were watched for paralysis 
of the hind legs. The males were killed without anesthetics in order that the 
motility of the sperm should not be affected. A record was kept of the weight 
of the testes. 

Of the 21 male rats which succumbed to vitamin B starvation on a ration 
containing an adequate amount of vitamin E, only 2 showed degeneration when 
gauged by weight of the testes or by the presence of sperm. Of 6 a n imals 
deprived of both vitamins;, none showed degeneration after an average of 63 
days on the ration and after suffering an average loss of 39 per cent in body 
wei^t. An adequate supply of vitamin B is particularly necessary during ttie 
first 90 days of a rat’s life. The loss of fertility in apparently normal gonads 
is thought to be due to faulty nutrition, which lowers the tone and vigor of the 
animal. 
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Meadow silage {Livestock Jour. [London], 105 (1927), No. 2753, p. 61). — Due 
to the fact that during wet weather difficulty is experienced in curing meadow 
hay, a test was undertaken at the Albert Agricultural College in Ireland to 
determine how far grass could be made into silage. A 26-acre field was divided, 
one-half being cut for hay in the usual manner and the other half being ensiled 
in a concrete tower silo. The two trials were simultaneous in dry sunny 
weather. The cured hay averaged 3,000 lbs. per acre, and the green material 
hauled to the silo weighed 7,000 lbs. per acre. The hay was of better than 
average quality. 

An examination of the silage showed that it was damaged at the top and 
around the walls to a depth of 20 ft., and for 3 to 6 in. from the walls, with 
extensive mold. The sound material was palatable. A feeding trial showed 
that 20 lbs. of this silage were about equal in feeding value to 21 lbs. of 
mangels or 8 lbs. of hay from the same pasture. 

, Commercial feeding stuffs, September 1, 1025, to August 31, 1926, 
B. Youngblood, P. D. Ftjllee, and S. D. Pearce {Texas 8ta. Bui. 348 {1927), pp. 
1S3). — ^This is a report of the feeding stuffs analyzed for the year ended 
August 31, 1926 (E. S. R., 55, p. 67). 

The computed as compared with the directly observed, fasting Icatabolism 
of cattle as a measure of the maintenance requirement of energy, E. B. 
PoRBES, M. Kriss, and W. W. Bbaman (Jour. Agr. Research [C7. 8.], 34 (1927), 
No. 2, pp. 167-179). — ^In an effort to find a true maintenance requirement of 
energy, a comparison was made of 62 determinations obtained by the heat- 
increment method and 18 determinations obtained by the directly observed 
heat production during fast. 

The computed determinations varied between 662 and 1,643 Calories per square 
meter of body surface, the coefficient of variation being 17.9S±1.12 per cent 
in terms of square meters of body surface and 19.52±1.23 per cent in terms of 
live weight The direct determinations varied between 1,313 and 1,537 Calories 
per square meter of body surface, the coefficient of variation being 4.61±0.51 
per cent in terms of square meters of body surface and 6.65±0.76 per cent in 
terms of live weight. 

The relation between heat production and feed intake can not be repre- 
sented graphically by a straight line. The direct determination shows that the 
utilization of feed energy is at a higher rate of efficiency for maintenance than 
is Its utilization for body increase. The direct determination because of its 
narrow range of variation Is being adopted as a standard, and the procedure 
is being perfected. 

The nitrogen metabolism of steers ou rations containing alfalfa as the 
sole source of the nitrogen, H. W. Trrus {Jour. Agr. Research [17. 8.3, 34 
{1927), No. 1, pp. 49-58, fig, 1).— This is a study of the mutual Influence of the 
proportion of the several nutrients In feeds on their digestibility. Five yearling 
steers were fed for a period of 226 days, and during that time nine digestion 
trials were conducted with them. The trials were 10 days in length with inter- 
vals of (a) 11 days between trials on the same ration and (b) 18 days between 
trials on different rations. Alfalfa hay, first cutting, was fed throughout the 
investigation and digestion trials run on it Later an equal weight of crude 
fiber (filter paper pulp) was substituted and two digestion trials run. The 
amount of crude fiber was modified and digestion trials conducted for different 
times. 

These data show that the metaholle nitrogen in the feces is Influenced by the 
water content of the feces. A linear relationship exists between the nitrogen 
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content of the feces and the nitrogen content of the feed, also between the 
nitrogen content of the urine and the nitrogen content of the total excreta 
when the nitrogen content of the feed is varied. There is an approximate 
linear relationship between the nitrogen content of the urine and the nitrogen 
content of the feed if the animal is receiving more nitrogen than it requires 
for maintenance. Substituting paper pulp for part of the alfalfa caused an 
increased retention of nitrogen, and it is not believed that the fecal nitrogen 
excretion of a steer consuming a nitrogen-free ration can safely be taken as a 
measure of the metabolic nitrogen in the feces of an animal when consuming 
an equal weight of a given feeding stuff. The “true” digestibility of the 
nitrogen of alfalfa is approximately 88 per cent. 

A study of three steer feeding problems, J. P. Sackvillb and J. B. 
BowsTEAD (Allerta Univ,, Col. Agr. Bui. (fPSd), jpp. 36, figs. 5) .-Two-year-old 
dehorned or polled steers of mixed breeding were used in all experiments. 

A comparison of oat hay and oat sUage. — ^Three trials begun during the winter 
of 1923-24 and run for two subsequent winters were conducted. For the 
three-year period the oat silage produced an average of 61,3 lbs. more gain 
than the oat hay. The feed required to produce a unit of gain was less, the 
cost of gain was less, and the selling price higher when oat silage was fed. 
One ton of oat silage replaced 1,320 lbs. of oat hay, 43.9 lbs. of prairie hay, 
and 105.9 lbs. of grain. 

Full versus limited grain ratim.—A comparison of full v. limited grain 
ration when fed with hay, silage, and protein supplement was begun in 1920-21 
and carried on for four periods. The supplement was constant in each trial ; 
during the first trial the amount of hay was purposely kept the same, and 
in the limited grain lot the allowance of grain was two-thirds that of the 
full-fed lot 

Limiting the grain ration resulted in (1) an increased consumption of silage, 
(2) a decrease of 10 per cent in digestible nutrients consumed, (3) an average 
of 7 per cent less rapid gain, (4) increased efficiency in feed utilization, and 
(5) a decrease in feed required per unit of gain and also total feed cost in 
every trial. The full-fed steers attained a higher finish and sold at a higher 
price per hundredweight. 

Value of alfalfa hay and oat Aay.— The data for this comparison were 
secured from three trials starting in 1923-24. The rations for the two lots 
consisted of either oat or alfalfa hay, a small amount of prairie hay, and 
grain. 

Alfalfa hay had a greater feeding value than oat hay when no protein 
supplement was fed. Steers consumed on an average of 1.5 lbs. more hay 
and 1.12 lbs. more grain when fed alfalfa hay. The alfalfa hay produced 
more rapid and economical gains and a better finish than oat hay. The fat- 
tening of steers was found to be a satisfactory and profitable means for mar- 
keting either oat or alfalfa hay. 

A studly of various rations for finishing range calves as baby beeves, 
H. R. Guilbeet {California 8ta. Bui. 418 {1921), pp. 19, figs. 2).— In order to 
determine the value of certain feeds peculiar to California six lots of 12 
calves each were started on an experiment and fed for 210 days. Ail feeds 
were full fed except in lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, where the amount of alfalfa hay was 
limited to 3 lbs. per head per day. The steers in lot 1 went off feed early 
In the experiment Coconut meal seemed to have a constipating effect, and 2 
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steers in this lot were sick for a short period. The tollowing table gives the 
detailed results of this experiment : 

SesvUB of ilO-Awy feeding experiment in fattening iaiy leef 


Item 

Loti 

Lot 2 

Lot 3 

Lot 4 

Lots 

Lot 6 


__ pounds.. 

416.87 

420.83 

415.62 

416.39 

412.98 

414.03 


_ do^.._ 

2.18 

2.05 

1.93 

1.76 

2.11 

2.15 

Average daily ration per head: 

do 

11.85 

12.62 

13.51 

i 27.14 



AlfalffthiTe _ do 1 

2.99 

2.99 

3.00 

2.99 

7.28 

6.^ 

T>Al1arl 'Kn-rlAty flO 

8.73 

4.14 

11.11 


9.55 

9.07 


_do _ _l 

4.04 







7.7i 






do 

.99 


1.94 



.98 





4.34 


Feed for lOO lbs. of gain: 

do 

542.58 

614.36 

700.76 

1,647.20 




136.88 

145.89 

156.47 

170.22 

345.50 

318.09 


do 1 

399.61 

201.41 

167.74 


453.68 

420.69 


do...J 

196.60 





do 

i 

399.79 





do- 

45.12 


100.66 



45.47 


dft _ _ 


247.66 



61.00 

61.63 

61.89 

59.18 

61.32 

62.79 








I Barley vas substituted for raisin pulp during the last 30 days. 


At the end of the experiment the steers In each lot were graded according 
to the difference in finish. Lot 1 graded 8 choice and 4 good ; lot 2, 5 choice 
and 7 good ; lot 3, 4 choice, 6 good, and 2 medium ; lot 4, 4 good and 8 medium ; 
lot 5, 4 choice, 6 good, and 2 medium ; and lot 6, 5 choice, 6 good, and 1 medium. 

Beef cattle in Montana, L. Yinke and 0. N. Abnett {Montana Sta. Ciro, 1S3 
(1927), pp- 67, figs, 46), — popular publication covering the status of beef 
production in Montana, Feeding and management of breeding and fattening 
cattle, the various feeds available in the State, and their relative feeding value 
are discussed. The marhet grades and classes are described and illustrated, 
and the economics of the purchase and sale 'of cattle is considered. A brief 
section is devoted to the necessary equipment for the cattle ranch. 

The maintenance requirement of the adult sheep, T. B. Wood and J. W. 
Capstick (Jour, Agr, 8ci, {Englatid}, 16 (1926), No, 2, pp, S25-SSS). — In an 
attempt to interpret feeding trials with sheep, it was found that sum of the 
accepted figure for maintenance requirement and the allowance for live weight 
increase did not account for the whole of the ration consumed. The authors 
concluded that the accepted figures were too low. The surface area of a 100-lb. 
sheep is 1.15 square meters, and the maintenance requirement corresponds to 
26 calories per square meter per hour. This requirement is quite low in 
comparison with other animals. 

The mean figure of 1.1 lbs. of starch equivalent was adopted as the main- 
tenance requirement of a sheep per square meter per day for sheep weighing 
100 lbs. When transposed this means 49 calories per square meter per hour. 
If the basal metabolism is in sheep as in other animals, about 80 per cent of 
the maintenance requirement, the basal metabolism would be about 40 caloides 
per square meter per hour. The maintenance requirement for sheep of other 
weights can be found from the relation that it is proportional to the two-thirds 
power of the weight. 

A technical study of the maintenance and fattening of sheep and their 
utilization of alfalfa hay, H. H. Mitchseex W. G. Kammxade, and T. S. 
HAMiLToif (nUnois 8ia, Bui, 283 (1926), pp. 221-^52). —This is a detailed 
account of work previously noted (E. S, E., 54, p. 361). 
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Supplements to alfalfa for range ewes on feed, W. E. Joseph (Natl, Wool 
Grower, 16 (1926), No. 11 pp, 11-19, figs. 2).— Sis experiments at the Montana 
Experiment Station, three comparing the value of corn and cottonseed cake and 
three comparing corn, cottonseed cake, and oats as supplements to alfalfa hay 
for range ewes, are reported In this article. These experiments, started during 
the winter of 1922-23, were carried on for the three subsequent winters, using 
the same ewes, with some additions from year to year. 

During the winter the ewes were fed in lots from 24 to 30 ft. wide and from 
120 to 140 ft. long. Bach lot had access to a shed for shelter. The average 
length of the four periods was 95 days. The hay used was first-cutting alfalfa, 
but in some cases there was an admixture of timothy. The com, oats, and 
cottonseed cake were fed to the respective lots in amounts needed to keep the 
gain of these lots uniform with the lots receiving hay only. 

The average results Indicate that there is practically no difference in the 
amount of hay replaced by a pound of corn or cottonseed cake. The hay re- 
placement value of 1 lb. of cake was 2.76 lbs. and for com 2.76 lbs. "When 
corn and oats were compared, it was found that the replacement value of oats 
was 2.35 lbs. as compared to 2.44 lbs. in the case of com. On the whole there 
was little difference in the comparative value of the three feeds. Based upon 
the results so far obtained, cake ranks first, corn second, and oats third, with 
less difference between cake and corn than between com and oats. 

Bean feeding, 0. p. Wilson and J. L. Lantow (Neto Meosico 8ta. But. 155 
(1926), pp. 24, figs. 5). — ^The work reported in this publication is an attempt 
to establish the feeding value of pinto and tornillo beans for fattening lambs 
and of pinto, mesqulte, and tomillo beans for fattening pigs. One test to 
determine the palatability and effect upon egg production of the tornillo is also 
reported (E. S. B., 43, p. 878). 

For fattening lambs pinto beans were found to be 86 per cent as efficient 
as com in producing gains. Whole tomillo beans were only 44 per cent as 
efficient as corn. Grinding the tomillo bean increased its efficiency somewhat. 

On cooking, the pinto bean made a satisfactory feed to furnish some of the 
protein in a ration for fattening swine. The raw beans were unsatisfactory. 

Mesquite and tornillo beans varied widely in feeding value. Because of the 
hard outer coats, the size, and the high sugar content of the seed it is quite 
difficult to grind them in an ordinary mill so that they may be digested easily. 

[Swine feeding investigations at the New Jersey Stations], F. G. Helyab 
(New Jersey Stas. Bpi. 1925, pp. 175-118). — ^The results of three experiments are 
noted. 

Fish meal and tankage as sources of protein, — ^Four lots of 7 pigs each 
averaging 62.3 lbs. were fed for a period of 93 days. Two lots were fed on 
rape pasture and the other 2 in dry lot. One lot of each division was fed 
tankage and the other fish meal as a protein supplement. The lot fed tankage 
on rape pasture made an average daily gain of 2.06 lbs., while those fed fish 
meal made 1.41 lbs. In the dry lot the pigs fed tankage made 1.63 lbs, average 
daily gain, and those fed fish meal made 1.96 lbs. 

Hoggmg down com. — ^The work previously reported (B. S. B., 56, p. 62) was 
continued with slight variations. On October 28, 1924, 16 pigs averaging about 
140 lbs. were turned in on a 3.12-acre lot in which the yield was calculated to be 
40 to 50 bu. of corn per acre. The pigs remained in the lot until December 12, 
and during that time made an average daily gain of 1.45 lbs. per head. They 
ate in addition to the com 186 lbs. of wheat middlings and 215 lbs. of tankage 
The calculated value of the corn after subtracting the cost of middlings and 
tankage was $36.48 per acre. 
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A study of protein selection hy swine ^ — In a study of protein selection by 
swine, 12 pigs kept separately in ^Ay-acre lots with 4 vegetable and 3 animal 
proteins in separate self-feeders constantly before them almost invariably chose 
(BiriTn milk powder as a supplement to corn. Tankage, fish meal, soy bean meal, 
linseed oil meal, and alfalfa were practically untouched, and the consumption 
of wheat middlings was greatly reduced. The pigs were fed for 91 days, and 
the average daily gain for the 12 pigs was 2 lbs. per pig. 

The effect of minerals in overcoming breeding difldculties in certain 
sows, B. G. Baskett (Agr, Prog. [Agr. Ed. Assoc., London^, S (1926), pp. 

S4S6). Sows on a ration of maize meal 65 per cent, pollards (wheat bran) 

25 per cent, and meat meal 10 per cent failed to develop strong healthy pigs .at 
weaning time. These sows had been run on a pasture that was excessively 
soured until a few weeks before farrowing, then brought in and housed in 
concrete pens. Under this system of management the sows farrowed an 
average of 7 pigs per sow, of which 2.4 pigs were raised to weaning time. 

In December, 1924, these sows had a mineral mixture of ground limestone 10, 
steamed bone flour 25, common salt 10, iron oxide 2.5, and sulfur 2.5 parts 
added to their ration at the rate of 4 lbs. to every 100 lbs. of basal ration. 
Under this system the sows averaged 10.4 pigs at farrowing time and raised 7.1 
pigs to weaning. It was evident that while sows were on the original diet there 
was an absence of a physiological balance of mineral matter, and the sows 
coiUd not transmit a proper balance of minerals to the pigs through the milk. 

Breeding and feeding the market hog, G. B. Rothwell (Canada Dept. Agr. 
Pamphlet 74, n. ser. (1926), pp. 23, figs. 2).— -This publication is a discussion in 
a practical form of the breeding and feeding of market pigs based on experi- 
ments, practices, and observations at the Dominion Experimental Farms. 

Judging swine, E. G. Godbet (Clemson Agr. Col. . 8. C., Ext. Bui. 79 (1926), 
pp. 24, figs. 17).— -The judging of hogs in general, with score cards for the 
various common breeds of swine, is discussed in this bulletin. 

Hogs for South Carolina, L. V. Starkey (Clemson Agr. Col. 8. C., Ext. Bui. 
80 (1926), pp. S9, figs. 20 ). — ^This publication discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of hog raising in South Carolina. The breeds of hogs, judging, 
showing, feeding, and management of hogs are considered. 

The bacon hog: Breeding, growing, and finishing, W. Toole and B. G. 
Knox (Ontario Dept. Agr. Bui. 320 (1926), pp. 15, figs. 8).— A revision of Bul- 
letin 299 (E. S. R.. 50, p. 575). 

Poultry feeding: Principles and practice, W. F. Holst and W. E. Newlon 
(California 8ta. Bui. 417 (1927), pp. 48, figs. 6).— A discussion of the food 
nutrients and their use by poultry, the composition of a poultry ration, and 
the use of grains and protein supplements in the ration is contained in this 
publication. Rations are suggested for laying hens and chicks, and recom- 
mendations are made for the feeding of birds for various purposes and during 
the different seasons of the year. 

Results of feeding experiments, 1925—1926, R. T. Pabkhxjrst (Idaho 
Sta. Circ. 43 (1927), pp. 8 ). — ^Further studies of the effect of various rations for 
laying hens were made vTith 14 lots of 25 pullets each (E. S. R., 52, p. 874). 
These lots were fed from October 1, 1925, to September 1, 1926. All pens 
received wheat as the scratch portion of the ration. Pens 1 to 8, inclusive, 
had a Imsal ma^ of equal parts of bran, shorts, corn meal, ground oats, and 
pea meal Lots 9 to 14, incdusiv^ had the same mash with the pea meal 
omitted. Bach mash contained 0.25 lb. of salt and 1 lb. of charcoal for each 
100 lbs. of mash, and all lots were given free access to oyster shell and granite 
grit. Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, and 11 received unlimited sour airfm mnir in addition 
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to their mash feed. The supplements In the lots were as follows: Lots 1 and 
4, lawn clippings ; lot 2, 1 lb. of cod-liver oil to 46 lbs. of wheat ; lot 5, 20 per 
cent of meat scrap; lot 6, unlimited sour skim milk whey; lot 7, 1.5 lbs- of 
buttermilk curd per 25 birds ; lot 8, 12.5 per cent of mash dried buttermilk ; lot 
9, 20 per cent of alfalfa meal ; lot 10, 20 per cent of bean meal ; lot 12, 10 per 
cent of milk albumin and 25 per cent of milk casein; lot 13, 1.5 lbs. of milk 
curd per 25 birds ; and lot 14, 25 per cent of milk casein. 

Sour skim milk again proved the most valuable supplement, followed by 
milk curd. Alfalfa meal showed the best results in hatchability and size of 
eggs. Cod-liver oil proved somewhat superior to alfalfa meal in production 
and cost of eggs per dozen. Lot 3 receiving no green feed had a mortality 
of 23 out of 25 birds. 

A comparison of the animal protein supplements showed sour skim milk 
superior to the others. With the dried semisolid buttermilk there was a larger 
percentage of small eggs than with the sour skim milk. Dried buttermilk 
gave slightly higher profit, cheaper cost per dozen eggs, and a higher hatch- 
ability than the semisolid buttermilk. 

The rank of the vegetable protein supplements in order of productivity and 
profit was pea meal, alfalfa meal, bean meal, and no supplement In size of 
eggs alfalfa meal ranked first, and in hatchability bean meal was the most 
ef&cient. 

Feeding and management of breeders, R. T. Paekhukst (Idaho Sta. Circ, 
44 (1927), pp, 4 )- — ^A popular presentation of the feeding and management of 
breeding chickens. 

Hatching chicks artificially, R. T. Pakkhxjest (Idaho Sta. Circ. [43] 
(1921), pp. 8). — ^This is a popular presentation of the care and management of 
eggs during the incubation period. Some of the causes of poor hatches are 
noted, and the author appends a list of “ do’s *’ and “ don’t’s ” which are 
valuable in preventing poor hatches. 

[Poultry investigations at the New Jersey Stations], G. W. Hebvey (Neio 
Jersey Bias, Rpt. 1926, pp. 188, 189, 191, 192, 198^-198). — Results of several 
expeiiments with poultry are noted. 

Ultra-violet Ught as a means of promoting growth. — ^Five lots of 200 chicks 
each were fed normal rations to which was added in the mash feed 0.25, 0.5, 1, 
and 2 per cent and no cod-liver oil. They were confined in a brooder house 
with no exposure to sunlight except through window glass. At the end of 12 
weeks those receiving cod-liver oil were no more thrifty than those getting no 
oil. By the end of the fifth week leg weakness began to develop in all lots. 
Irradiating these chicks with ultra-violet light rays for 10 minutes daily for 
10 days failed to cure the leg weakness. Chicks hatched at the same time 
and run on open range did not develop leg weakness when fed 2 per cent cod- 
liver oil in the mash, but 3 per cent of the chicks with no cod-liver oil on the 
range developed leg weakness. 

OMcken tissue as a protection against rteJeets. — ^In collaboration with A. F. 
Hess, rats were fed a rickets-producing ration for a period of 3 weeks. After 
this time definite amounts of ovarian and fatty tissue from adult fowls were 
added to their ration. The rats fed ovarian tissue developed slight rickets, 
while tliose fed fatty tissue did not. The tissues were taken from laying hens, 
on a normal ration, that were exposed to sunlight through an open window. 

VariaUUty of feed consumption olserved in Leghorns. — ^ analysis of feed 
and production records for 3,000 birds by pens weekly has shown three things: 
(1) In the winter period, November to February, egg production is directly 
proportional to the amount of scratch grain consumed up to 15 lbs. per 100 
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birds, (2) during the spring period, March to June, or summer period, July to 
October, there is no marked relationship between production and consumption 
of scratch grain, and (3) egg production increased directly according to the 
amount of mash consumed during the winter and summer periods, but there 
was no such relation during the spring period. 

Length of laying cycle as an indication of seasonal egg production . — ^An 
analysis of the first-year records of 400 White Leghorn females was used to 
interpret the relationship between the number of days in a single cycle of con- 
tinuous egg laying and the egg production for each season. It was found that 
a significant relationship existed between the length of laying cycle and total 
egg production for the winter (November to February) and spring (March to 
June) periods, but no relationship for the summer (July to September) period. 

Requirements in lody weight for effioient egg production. — study was made 
of the records of the first Vineland egg-laying contest to determine the relation- 
ship of body weight of fowls to egg production. The year was divided into 
three periods, winter, spring, and summer-fall. Of the five breeds studied, it 
was found that a reasonably heavy body weight was necessary for maximum 
production during the winter and spring periods of both the pullet and yearling 
years, but for the summer-fall period the weight tended to be lower. Weight 
during the yearling year was lower than during the pullet year. The weights 
given in the American Standard of Perfection for pullets of American breeds 
are about the same as the optimum for egg production. The standard weight 
for all yearling hens was higher than the optimum weight for egg production. 
Excessive body weight during the summer-fall period and yearling year is 
secured at the expense of egg production. 

The nutritive requirements of poultry {Scot, Jour. Agr., 8 {1925), No. 1, 
pp, 62-69). — ^The results of experimental work with poultry in Scotland and 
Ireland are noted. 

The effect of adding vitamin rich substances to normal raiions, J, B. Orr, 
M. Moir, H. Newbigin, G. S. Robertson, and M. Murphy. — ^Three experiments 
are reported, in all of which the birds used in corresponding groups were of the 
same age and strain and kept under the same conditions with regard to housing 
and extent and nature of range. In the first experiment the ration containing 
yeast was being fed at the time the experiment started. A group of 20 pullets 
was divided into two lots and fed the same ration, except that in the control 
group the yeast was omitted. In the second experiment a ration containing no 
yeast was fed to the control group, and the same ration with 6 per cent yeast 
was fed to a corresponding group. In a third experiment one group was fed a 
ration containing calcium, phosphate, and yeast. The other group was fed the 
same ration without yeast, but with the phosphate increased by the amount 
present in yeast. 

The withdrawal of yeast from a ration which contained it led to no signifi- 
cant difference in egg production, and the addition of yeast to a ration which 
did not contain it was. not followed by an increase in egg production. When 
the phosphorus content of the ration was identical, as in the last experiment, 
there was no significant difference in egg production. The authors conclude 
that poultry kept under natural conditions and fed a well-balanced ration does 
not heed any additional vitamin B, 

The mineral requirements, J. B. Orr, M. Moir, A. Kinross, G. G. Bsslemont, 
G. S. Robertson, and M. Murphy,-— In these experiments the birds were fed on 
ordinary rations of mash consisting of cereal products and whole grains. 
Oyster shells or limestone grit or both were provided ad libitum in all but two 
cases, and the birds had a llnaited range of pasture. The mineral mixtures 
were added to the mash. The mineral mixture used consisted of bone meal 
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50 per cent, clialk 20, common salt 20, sulfur 6, iron oxide 6 per cent, and a 
trace of iodine. This mixture was added at the rate of 5 per cent to the ration. 
Studies were made as to the effect upon both egg production and growth. 

The egg production when the mineral mixture was fed was increased beyond 
the limits of experimental error in every case. In the growth experiment, the 
addition of minerals was sometimes followed by a decreased growth rate. It 
was evident that minerals should be added to a growing ration, depending upon 
the minerals already present. When cereals were fed it was concluded that 
the ration could usually be improved by the addition of lime, phosphates, and 
common salt. 

DAIRY FARMING— DAIRYTCrO 

[Experiments with dairy cattle at the New Jersey Stations], J. W. Babt- 
UETT (Neio Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1925^ pp. 216-223 ). — ^Results of experiments are 
briefly noted. 

Rations for dairy heifers during xointer months. — ^Yearling heifers wintered in 
a barn and fed alfalfa hay and silage ad libitum made the same growth as those 
wintered in an open shed and full-fed grain, hay, and silage. The increase in 
body weight was practically the same in both groups. The cost of wintering 
was much less in the group kept in the barn. 

MinMnum milk requia'cment for roAsing dairy calves . — Studies are being made 
to determine what feeds may be substituted for milk in raising dairy calves. 
Calves were accustomed to their feed at 3 weeks of age and when 30 days old 
all milk was taken from them. In addition to the grain they received alfalfa 
meal ad libitum. A mixture of 20 lbs. of yellow corn meal, 10 lbs. of wheat 
bran, 20 lbs. of skim milk powder, 30 lbs. of ground oats, 20 lbs. of linseed oil 
meal, and 2 per cent of salt proved very satisfactory. Calves fed this mixture 
were healthy, kept in good condition, and looked much like skim milk fed 
calves. 

Effect of temperatwe and humidity on the mUk production of dairy cows . — 
Temperature records were taken during 215 lactation periods of cows fed grain, 
silage, hay, and beet pulp, except during summer when beet pulp was dis- 
continued, The data showed that if the temperature factor does influence dally 
production its effect is not for any definite period. The temperature factor 
probably works in connection with some other factor, such as humidity. 

Feeddng trial to determim tlio value of Proto&yine as a supplement to grain 
rations for da4ry cows . — ^Two groups of cows were fed the regular herd ration 
except that 6 per cent Protozyme was added to the ration of one group. This 
feeding was continued for one month and then reversed for a similar period. 
No marked difference was noted In milk production while cows were receiving 
Protozyme. 

Buckwheat hulls v. wood shavings as a “bedding for dairy animals . — A labora- 
tory test showed that 0.6 lb. of wood shavings exposed to water for 6 minutes 
absorbed 1 lb. 4 oz. of water. A like amount of buckwheat hulls treated in the 
same manner retained 1 lb. 2.6 oz. of water. The buckwheat hulls were satis- 
factory in maintaining the appearance of dairy animals, but the hulls some- 
times lodged between the digits, often setting up infection. 

Okra feeding to dairy cows, P. R. Bdwabds iOeorgia Sta. Bui. liB {1927)^ 
pp. '-^wo cows were fed by the double reversal system for 2 periods 

of 12 days each, with a 3-day preliminary period, to find the v^ue of okra for 
feeding dairy cows. The cows were fed 8 lbs, of a mixed grain daily and'aU 
the okra or green sorghum they would consume. Composite samples of milk 
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were taken for butterfat tests, and tbe cream from tbe separator was made 
into xmsalted, uncolored butter. 

Tbe cows ate on an average 27.2 lbs. per bead more okra than they did 
ebopx>ed sorghum and produced about 3 lbs. more milk per day. This increase 
in TniiTr production was probably partly due to increased feed consumption. 
No difference was noted during tbe 2 periods in tbe color, flavor, odor, or 
appearance of tbe milk produced. 

Tbe butter produced from a cream during tbe okra-feeding period bad a 
somewhat lower iodine number and a higher Reicbert-Meissl number than that 
made from cream produced during tbe sorghum-feeding period. The okra butter 
apparently bad a somewhat higher melting point. Both samples appeared 
normal in color, odor, flavor, and texture. Chemical tests showed no evidence 
of pectins or other mucilaginous carbohydrates in the okra butter. 

Dried brewers’ yeast vs. linseed oilmeal as a protein supplement for 
dairy cows in milk, H- Baeton, A, R. Ness, and H!. W. Cbampton {Mucdonoil^ 
Col, Mcmi Univ.y Tech. Bui. S (1926), pp. 30).— Two trials to compare tbe 
relative values of dried brewers’ yeast and linseed oil meal are reported. 
Tbe first of these trials was for three 21-day periods. Tbe second trial con- 
sisted of three 30-day periods. Tbe double reversal system was used in both 
trials, with 7- and 10-day preliminary feeding periods. The ration consisted 
of grain, silage, bay, and either dried brewers’ yeast or linseed oil meab 
Daily records were kept of milk production, and a butterfat test was taken 
once during each period. 

In tbe first trial tbe cows on dried brewers* yeast produced 4.1±3.46 lbs. 
of tmUTt more than those on linseed oil meal. However, a difference of 10.94 
lbs. was required to make tbe results significant In tbe second trial the 
difference was 7±6,05 lbs., with a requirement of 22.18 lbs. for significance. 
From these data, tbe authors concluded that dried brewers’ yeast may be 
substituted pound for pound for linseed oil meal in rations for milking cows. 
Tbe suggestion is made that tbe brewers’ yeast be incorporated with tbe 
brewers’ grains and sold in that form. Such a practice would materially in- 
crease the value of tbe grains. Appendixes give detailed data concerning tbe 
individual cows in the experiment. 

Exercise as a factor in digestion trials with dairy cows, H. B. Eliew- 
BEEGEB and B. H. ScHNEmER (Vermont Sta. Bui. 262 (192^), pp. 12). — The 
average results of 16 digestion trials show slightly lower coefficients of digesti- 
bility for all nutrients except nitrogen-free extract by the milking cow when 
no exercise is given during tbe trial than when moderate exercise is allowed. 
Tbe difference is small and may be considered of minor importance. 

Idilk goat improvement, O. 0. Cunningham (New Mewioo JSta. Bui. 154 
(1926), pp. J42, figs. 40).— The results of grading up native milk goats by the 
use of a purebred sire of tbe Toggenburg breed are described. Some of tbe 
rations used successfully for milk goats at this station are given. A brief com- 
parison of goafs and cow’s milk and a short description of the leading milk 
breeds are included. Pictures of tbe native does and their offspring are 
appended. 

Some variations of the heat method for sterilizing machines, 

L. H. Bubgwald (Jour. Agr. Research lU. B.J, 34 (192rt), No. 1, pp. 27S3).— 
In order to prolong tbe life of tbe rubber parts of milking machines and at tbe 
same time get good results bacteriologically, tbe work previously noted (E. S. 
R., 54, p. 376) was continued. Three single units were used in this test. Imme- 
diately after mi l ki ng eqcb unit was rinsed by drawing dean, cold water through 
by vacuum, washed with a brush In hot water (110 to 120® F.) containing wash- 
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Ing powder, and rins^ed in clean, hot water. The bnclcets and heads were treated 
in the same manner and rinsed again in hot water before using. 

All the units were placed In hot water (163®) for about 30 minutes. At this 
time one unit was removed and placed in a refrigerator and another in a weak 
solution of chlorinated lime. The other unit remained in the hot water between 
milkings. In another test with three units, one was sterilized in hot water 
(148®) and allowed to remain therein between milkings. The other two were 
sterilized In water (162®). At the end of about 33 minutes one unit was re- 
moved, hung in a warm room with an average temperature of 75.5®, and pro- 
tected from dust and contamination. The other unit remained in the water 
between milkings. The bacterial count of milk drawn in the machines sterilized 
in different manners was compared. 

The experiments indicate that sterilizing units at from 160 to 167® for about 
30 minutes and placing in weak chlorine solution or hanging in a refrigerator 
will give excellent bacterial results, and that the life of the rubber parts will be 
materially longer than when units are allowed to remain in hot water between 
milkings. Hanging in a clean, warm place did not give as low bacterial counts 
as the other methods. Sterilizing at temperatures of from 145 to 150® increased 
the life of the rubber parts but did not give nearly as low bacterial counts. 

The treatment of milk by an electrical method, S. C. Pbescott (Amer. 
Jour, Pul), Health, 11 (1921), No. 3, pp. 221-223 ), — Milk from the receiving 
tank is forced through a regenerative cooler where it is warmed to about 118® 
F. by exchange with hot milk on the outside. It then passes through a cloth 
filter to remove dirt and foreign matter and reaches the treating chamber, where 
it is subjected to an alternating current of 220 volts, 60 cycles. The tempera- 
ture rises to between 158 and 160®. From the heating chamber the hot milk 
passes to the regenerative cooler where its temperature is lowered by exchange 
with cold raw milk, and then passes over brine pipes where the temperature is 
further reduced to about 40®. 

The taste and appearance of the milk were apparently not affected by the 
treatment, and the keeping qualities were excellent. A study of the reduction 
of the number of bacteria showed that during the winter months the raw milk 
gave a count of less than 200,000 bacteria, and a reduction percentage of 
approximately 90 per cent was observed. In the warmer months the bacterial 
coimt ran from 500,000 to 600,000 bacteria, and the reduction percentage varied 
from 97 to 98.5 per cent Of the 20,000 thermophilic organisms in raw milk, 
80 per cent were destroyed by this treatment No colon nor tubercle bacilli 
survived the treatment 

Mechanism of the symbiosis of the lactic and putrefactive microbes 
[trans. title], I. E. TOeech (Ulsioh) (Oosud, Inst Opptn. Affron., Trudy 
SelsJc, Khoss. MiJcrohiol, (State Inst Expt Agron,, Bui, Bur, Agr, MieroHiol,), 
1 (1926), pp, 109-m, figs, 8).— A study of the symbiotic relationship between 
Baotermm esteroaromaticum and B. laotis aoidi was made with the idea of 
utilizing the former in cheese making. Simultaneous inoculation of sterilized 
skim milk was a failure because the B, lactis aoidi overran the B, esteroaro- 
matioum and the latter disappeared in a few days. B, esteroaromaticum was 
grown in flasks on milk for different lengths of time at 32® 0, and inoculated 
from time to time with B, laotis acidi. The results showed that B, esteroaro- 
matioum reached its maximum stimulating effect in 8 days. After sudi a period 
B, lactis aoidi did not develop well, and In a 25-day culture of B, esterooiromati^ 
cum the B, lactic aoidi did not develop at all in 20 hours* time. The control cul- 
tures showed a tltratable acidity of 53 (degr^ of Turner), while the B, 
esteroaromaSioum culture showed an acidity of from 103 to 105 In a 6-day 
culture. 
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Similfir work was done wltli B, ^iKyrescsns liQuefcioicns and Pt'V'tcus vulgctris. 
The latter organism had the same stimulating efficiency as B. esteroaromatU 
oum; B. fimrescens was weaker in its stimulating effect. All old cultures of 
putrefactive organisms hinder the development of B, Idotis add/i. Diluting 
with sterile milk, milk sugar solutions, or even pure water was sufficient for 
normal stimulating effects. Apparently it is a question of diluting toxic 
substances. 

The by-products of casein decomposition prevent the rapid accumulation of 
acid produced by the P. laotis addi organism. 

Ropy miiir In Britisli Columbia, W. Sadler and M. J. Mounce {Brit 
Columbia Dept Agr,, Dept Research But 1 (1926), pp, 16, fig, i).— Two samples 
of ropy Tniiir from different sources yielded bacteria of different types as the 
contaminating agents. The first sample was contaminated with Bacillus lactis 
viscosus and the second with Escherichia neapolitana. The water used in wash- 
ing the equipment was the chief source of these bacteria. 

Remedial measures, such as the use of chloride of lime and live steam for 
cleansing the equipment and the curbing and covering of wells to keep out 
surface drainage and other sources of contamination are recommended. Clean- 
ing and disinfecting the stables and milk room aid In preventing the spread of 
these bacteria. Pasteurization at a temperature of 140® F. for 10 minutes kills 
the first type and at 145® for 30 minutes the seecond type. 

Study of exposition butter, H. W. Gregort (Butter, Cheese, and Egg Jour,, 
1927, Feb. (mo. ed.), pp. 42, 44, 46, 48).— A study of the scores of butter samples 
at the 1926 National Dairy Exposition is reported in this article. Q?he latter 
part of June 186 entries were received, scored, and placed in cold storage at 
—10® F. until October 4, when they were again scored. For making these 
studies the samples were grouped according to their scoring in June into 
seven classes, the first class being those that scored 94 or better. 

All of the samples scoring 94 or better in June used a starter, the amount 
varying from 4 to 20 per cent. The acidity of these tubs varied from 0.11 
to 0.2 per cent. The pasteurization temperature varied from 145 to 160® and 
the holding period from 20 to 45 minutes. There seemed to be no relation 
between different pasteurization temperatures and the score and keeping 
qualities of the butter. The relation of yeasts, molds, and total bacteria 
showed very little relationship either to salt content or keeping quality. 
The salt content of these samples varied from 0.46 to 2.1 per cent. The 
butter which did not contain over 1.39 per cent of salt made a higher average 
score in October than did those containing over 1.39 per cent of salt. 

Of the 186 samples entered in the contest, 145 tubs were made with a 
starter. Of the samples which contained a starter 20.6 per cent scored the 
same in October as they did in June, 29 per cent increased in score, and 60.3 
per cent decreased. Of the samples w^hich did not contain a starter 17.9 
per cent scored the same in October as in June, 41 per cent increased in 
score, and 41 per cent decreased. 

Seventy-four of the samples scored 93 or better in June, and 70 of these 
were made with a starter. Of these 14 made the same score in October, 5 
increased, and 61 showed a lower score. Of the 4 tubs made without a starter, 
all showed a decrease in score in October. 

Factors infiuencmg overrim, D. J. Retief (Union JSo. Africa Dept Agr., 8ci. 
Bui. SI (1926), pp. 23).-^This is a detailed discussion of the factors infiuencing 
the overrun of butter. 

Creamery inspectioii in New Jersey, G. I. Ball (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 445 
(19S7), pp. 16, figs. 3). — ^This is the usual report of the creamery inspections 
In New Jersey for the year ended June 30, 1926 (B. S, R., 55, p. 268). 
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VETEBINAKY MEDICDTE 

Eleventh and twelfth reports of the director of veterinary education and 
research, I, II (Union So. Africa Dept. Agr., Rpts. Dir. Vet. Ed. and Research, 
11-X2, pts. 1 (me), pp, 817, pis. 76, figs. 92; 2 (1927), pp. l3]+8miS61, pis. 
9, figs. IS).— The papers presented in part 1 of this report (E. S. R., 52, p. 82) 
include the following : Serological Investigations into Some Diseases of 
Domesticated An i m als in South Africa Caused by Trypanosomes, by E. M. 
Robinson (pp. 7-25) ; Does a Species of Leishmania Occur in the Goat? by 
H. H. Curson (pp. 27-30) ; Blood Studies : A Contribution to the Study of the 
Blood and Circulation in Horse-Sickness, by C. P. Neser (pp. 31-53) ; Remark- 
able Case of Volvulus in a Calf, Due to Aplasia of the Mesentery, by W, Steck 
(pp, 55-60) ; Contributions to the Helminth-Fauna of South Africa, by J. G. 
Baer (pp. 61-136) ; Note on the Decomposition of Diluted Polysulphide Dips, 
by J. P. van Zyl (pp. 137-143) ; A Group of Micro-organisms Transmitted 
Hereditarily in Ticks and Apparently Unassociated with Disease, by E. V. 
Cowdry (pp. 145-168) ; Cytological Studies on Heartwater, I, II, by E. V, 
Cowdry (pp. 159-196) ; The Anatomy and Life-History of the Fowl Tapeworm 
(Amoetotaenia sphenoides) , by H. 0. Monnig (pp. 197-206); Helminths Col- 
lected from the Domestic Fowl (Gallus domestic us) and the Domestic Pigeon 
(Oolumba Uviu) in Natal, by P. L. le Roux (pp. 207-217) ; Helminthological 
Notes, by H, 0. Monnig (pp. 219-228) ; The Life-Histories of Trichostrongylm 
vtistabilis and T. rugatUs of Sheep in South Africa, by H. O. Monnig (pp. 
229-251) ; The Appearance of Gonderia ovis in the Blood of Splenectomized 
Sheep, by G. de Kock and J. B. Quinlan (pp. 253-256) ; The Chlorophyll-Con- 
tent of Grasses in Bechuanaland, by M. Henriei (pp. 257-271) ; Report on the 
Transmission of Nagana in the Ntabanana and Mhlatuze Settlements, Zululand, 
by G. A. H. Bedford (pp. 273-300) ; Vrginea macrocentra (Baker) : Its Toxic 
Effects on Ruminants, by D, T. Mitchell (pp. 301-327) ; Krimpsiekte, by M. W. 
Henning (pp. 329-365) ; Splenectomy in Domesticated Animals and its Sequelae, 
with Special Reference to Anaplasmosis in Sheep, by G. de Rock and J. B. 
Quinlan (pp. 367-4S0) ; Check-List of the Muscidae and Oestridae Which 
Cause Myiasis in Man and Animals in South Africa, by G. A. H. Bedford (pp. 
481-491) ; Preliminary Report upon the Occurrence of Hydrocyanic Acid in the 
Grasses of Bechuanaland, by M. Henriei (pp. 493-498) ; Black-quarter in 
South Africa, with Special Reference to Improved Methods of Inoculation, by 
P. R. Viljoen and J. R. Scheuber (pp. 499-570) ; Necrobacillosls in Equines : 
Clinical, Pathological, and Aetiological Studies on an Outbreak, by J. B. 
Quinlan, W. Steck, and B, M. Robinson (pp. 571-615) ; Physiological plant 
studies in South Africa, I, II, by M. Henriei (pp. 617-702) ; A Check-List and 
Host-List of the External Parasites Found on South African Mammalia, Aves, 
and Reptilia, by G. A. H. Bedford (pp. 703-617). 

In part 2 an account is given by A. Theiler in cooperation with five associates 
on Lamsiekte (Parabotulism) in Cattle in South Africa (pp. 819-1361), a 
popular account of which has been noted (E. S. R., 42, p. 477). 

Report of chief veterinary surgeon for the year ended 30th June, 
19135 (N. 8. Wales Dept. Agr., Rpt. OMef Jet. Surg. 1925, pp. 7).— This report 
includes an account of the occurrence of infectious diseases of livestock and 
control work. 

Second progress report of the Foot-and-Month Disease Research Coni- 
xnlttee, C. J. Mabtut et ai. (London: Min. Agr. and Fisheries, 1927, pp; 117; 
abs. in Vet Rec., 7 (1927), No. 11, pp. 236-238) ,-4Chis is the second progress 
report (E. S. R., 64, p, 275) submitted by the committee to the Minister of 
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Agriculture and Fisheries in January, 1927. The research work is reported 
upon under the headings of study of the virus (pp. 6-14), plurality of types 
of virus (pp. 14r-16), experimental infection of animals not readily susceptible 
to the disease (pp. 16-18), characters of the disease induced in farm animals 
by experimental inoculation (p. 18), cross-infection experiments between cattle 
and guinea pigs (p. 18), and Immunity (pp. 19-24). 

The further attempts to cultivate the virus lead the authors to consider it 
probable that most of the reported successful attempts can be best explained 
by survival rather than by multiplication of the virus. In discussing sources 
of the virus it is pointed out that upon successive passage through guinea pigs 
a virus of very high potency can be obtained and maintained for long periods. 
In both laboratories the epithelium from vesicles on guinea pigs’ feet kept 
in 50 per cent glycerin in the cold room remained active for periods of 6 months 
or more. The viability of the virus, after drying on fabrics, hair, hay, etc., 
and the survival of virus in carcasses of infected guinea pigs, cattle, and pigs, 
as affected by heat, light, and some chemicals, are considered. The virus in 
defibrinated blood dried on hay was active after 4 but not after 7 weeks. The 
virus was not recoverable from the flesh after rigor mortis, and its accompany- 
ing considerable development of acidity, had occurred. The blood, however, 
whether the carcasses were frozen or chilled, was infective for 30 to 40 days 
and the bone marrow for still longer periods; in two instances for 76 days. 
After dry or wet salting the virus was recovered from the bone marrow after 
42 days. 

The disease was readily conveyed to pigs by feeding them upon crushed bones 
from the frozen carcasses containing infected marrow. Its resistance to 50 
and 60 per cent alcohol, to chloroform, and to glycerin, noted in the first prog- 
ress report, has been confirmed by experiments in both laboratories. The re- 
sistance of the virus to formalin (40 per cent formaldehyde) was tested with 
especial care since this disinfectant was chosen to kill the virus in the prepara- 
tion of a dead vaccine. It was found that a concentration of 0.1 per cent of 
commercial formalin always destroys the virus in vesicle fluid diluted 1 
to 50 or in Infective serum after 48 hours at 26 to 27® 0. Similar samples of 
virus after treatment with 0.01 per cent formalin was still active after 2 days. 

In a study of the two types of the virus which differ in that one type of virus 
does not immunize against the other though they are indistinguishable clinically, 
as first described by Valine and Carrd (B. S. R., 47, p, 81), the authors found 
a very marked difference in the immunity produced, although a slight degree 
of cross immunity was occasionally observed. The so-called O type appears 
to occur much more commonly in France and Great Britain than the A type. 
In the study of the fixity of the two types by passage through other species 
of animals, there was no indication that either virus had undergone any modi- 
fication after passing four times through both pigs and sheep. In exx>erimental 
work a partial immunity was produced in guinea pigs by the injection of 
for maliz ed virus. An immunity was obtained in 6 cattle by the subcutaneous 
injection of serum followed by doses of living virus administered intra- 
muscularly. 

A study was made of serum of recovered and hyperimmunized animals, which 
contains protective substances as employed in Europe to diminish the spread 
of the infection through inducing a temporary resistance to the disease. It 
has been found useful In the treatment of stock in the neighborhood of an 
outbreak, or while being moved from one ifiace to another. The observations 
on natural and acauired immunity to the disease suggests possibilities for the 
ultimate protection of farm animals that are encouraging. 
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A detailed report of work at the Ministry’s veterinary laboratory at 
Haw and at the experiment station at Pirbrigh (pp. 27-68) and also of work 
at the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, London (pp. 69-105), are pre- 
sented in appendixes. A list of important papers on foot-and-mouth disease 
additional to those given in the bibliography of Gins and Krause in 1924 ® is 
included (pp. 106-117). 

An infections granular vaginitis of cows, F. S. Jones and R. B. LmxE 
(Jour, Expt, Med., 45 (1927)^ No. 3, pp. 519-528, pi. 1). — ^The authors deal with 
the etiology and pathology of this disease in connection with a review of the 
literature. In the investigation conducted at the department of animal 
pathology of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, a Gram-negative 
bacillus with tiny polar granules was found in the exudate. This organism 
measures from Ip to 2p in length and stains with difficulty. It was obtained 
in pure culture by inoculating the exudate into tubes of slanted agar to which 
defibrinated horse blood had been added. Its growth occurs only in sealed tubes, 
and it possesses slight pathogenicity for guinea pigs. The introduction of 
freshly isolated culture into the vagina of heifers and young calves resulted 
in acute inflammation, which terminated in the characteristic granular stage of 
the disease. 

The feediing of Drymaria and Knphorbia to cattle, J. L. Lantow (New 
Mexico Sta. Press Bui. 517 (1927), pp. 2),— This is a tabular report of a steer 
feeding experiment with Drymaria and Euphorbia weeds conducted in the fall 
of 1923 by the station in cooperation with the TJ. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant 
Industry. No ill effects to the steers due to eating the weeds were observed, 
their pulse and temperature running practically normal during the whole 
experiment. 

Blood cells in the healthy and affected horse, dog, and hog [trans title], 
P. Hikmst (Arch. Wiss. u. Prakt. Tierheilk., 55 (1926), No, 2, pp. 222--250, fig, 
J).— This is an extended review of the literature in connection VTith a list of 
35 references, followed by a report of studies conducted. 

The endemic goiter of swine [trans. title], B. Cleeo {Beiir, Path. Anat. u, 
Allg. Path., 76 (1927), No. S, pp. 444-470, figs. 8).— This report of studies 
considered in connection with a review of the literature includes a list of 
33 references. 

Experiments on the treatment of hookworm infection in dogs, A. Gulati 
(India Dept. Agr. Mem., Vet. 8er., S (1926), No. 7, pp. 167-184, figs. 8).— A 
mixture of carbon tetrachloride and oil of chenopodium was found to be the best 
of all the drugs tested, being partially effective in dislodging the worms in three 
cases. 

[Report of work in poultry pathology at the New Jersey Stations], P. R. 
Bsaudbttb (New Jersey 8taa. Rpt. 1925, pp. 199-213). — ^The first part of this 
report consists of a tabulation showing the frequency and distribution of 
diseases and parasites of poultry,, based upon examinations made during the 
year. Fowl plague appeared in 12 counties of the State, from which 44 speci- 
mens were examined^ Fowl typhoid was found for the first time in baby 
chicks as well as in young stock, the organism being isolated from the ovary of 
an adult hen and also from the xmahsorbed yolk of a baby chick. It is stated, 
from the evidence at hand, that this disease, like bacillary white diarrhea, can 
he transmitted through the egg. Septicemia in adult fowls, caused by Rac- 
terium pullorum, was determined in five cases during the year. Infectious 
bronchitis was of frequent occurrence, affecting younger birds, and appeared 
to be very contagious. 


•Brgeb. Allg, Path. Mensch. Tiere, 20 (1924), pt 2, pp. 805-612. 
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Investigational work showed the organism causing an outbreak in canai-y 
birds to be very closely related to the human paratyphoid type B (B. schotu 
mulleri). Prom a series of agglutinin-absorption tests it was found that the 
organism was identical with B. pestis cavUi^, as previously noted (E, S. R., 
55, p. 476). An affection in squabs known as megrims by pigeon fanciers was 
found through agglutinin-absoiption tests to be identical with the paratyphoid 
organism isolated from canary birds (E. S. R., 55, p. 476). In observations of 
the occurrence of oocysts of Eim^eria avium in the cecal contents of domes- 
ticated fowls It was found that many adult birds caiTy a mild infection and 
probably serve as reservoirs of infection. 

The para-typhoid B-snipestifer group of bacteria; Studies in differen- 
tiation, P. R. BnwiLRDS and L. F. Rettgeb (Jour. Bact., IS (1927), No, 2, pp, 
73-97 ), — ^The studies here presented are said to be an outgrowth of a pre- 
liminary study of Bacterium ariatum, first observed by Rettger as the etiologi- 
cal agent in very extensive and fatal epidemics of young ducklings in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, and described in 1920 as representing a new species 
(E. S. R., 42, p. 779). Sixty strains of the B, paratyphosumB-B. auipestifer 
group were studied with regard to their fermentative reactions, agglutination, 
complement fixation, and agglutinin absorption. The present collection of 
B, anatum strains is said to be divisible into two types by the serological tests, 
one of which Is serologically identical with B. aertryclce. The other type does 
not correspond to any of the paratyphoid organisms with which comparison 
has been made. The authors find that by the use of complement fixation 
two types of B, anatum can be clearly distinguished, but B. aertryclce and 
B, paratyphosum B can not be differentiated. By agglutin absorption it is 
possible to divide this group into several types. Three main types are estab- 
lished in this way, B, euipestifer, B, paratyphosum, and B, aertfycke. Besides 
these three tjpes there are apparently several independent strains. 

Bacillary white diarrhea, O. M, Wiubtjs (Maine Ayr, Col, Ext, Ciro, 94 
(1927), pp. 4f fiff’ ■!)• — ^Thls is a practical account. 

Critical tests of tetrachlorethylene as an anthelmintic for foxes, K. B. 
Haksor (Jour, Agr, Research [17. Sf.], 34 (1927), No, 2, pp, 129-136 ), — ^This is a 
report of work conducted by the U. S. B. A. Bureau of Biological Survey in 
which chemically pure tetrachlorethylene in gelatin capsules was administered 
to foxes after a fast of 16 to 20 hours. This chemical was found to be as 
effective as carbon tetrachloride in the removal of hookworms, and apparently 
more so in the removal of ascarlds. The author found the effective dose to be 
0.2 cc. per kilogram (1 cc. per 11 lbs.), as recommended by Hall and Shillinger 
for dogs (E. S. R., 54, p. 73), making 1 cc. about the proper dose for the 
average-sized adult fox. It was found that in contrast with carbon tetra- 
chloride the administration of tetrachlorethylene apparently Is not attended 
with the danger of inhalation intoxication. The contraindications for tetra- 
chlorethylene are thought to be the same as those for carbon tetrachloride. 
In the absence of contraindications, the safety factor for tetrachlorethylene is 
very high. It is pointed out that even in therapeutic doses tetrachlorethylene 
may produce liver injury. Since the simultaneous administration of a purga- 
tive or laxative diminishes the efficacy of tetrachlorethylene, it is advisable to 
administer an effective purgative one to two hours after administration of 
the tetrachlorethylene, as it probably lessens intestinal absorption of the 
anthelmintic and dimini^es the extent of liver injury. 

A&EICUITHRAL ESTGINEEBIHG 

Civil engineering specifications and quantities, G. S. Coueman and G. M. 
Fronn (Tendon, New Yorh. and Calcutta: Lonamans, Qreen d Co,,, X926„ pp* 
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XV+^82, figs, 8), — ^The purpose of this book is to present to civil engineers 
and those in allied branches of engineering a knowledge of the fundamental 
facts which must be considered in preparing specifications and quantities for 
construction work. Chapters are included on general considerations respect- 
ing contracts; contracts with Government and local Government authorities; 
general instructions and conditions in contracts; materials of construction; 
workmanship; schedules and quantities; schedules, forms of orders, and 
tenders; certifying of work for payment; guarantors and sureties; and arbi- 
tration as affecting civil engineering contracts. Five appendixes are Included. 

Water power and irrigation in the Jefferson River basin, Montana, J. F. 
Deeds and W. N. White (U, 8, Geol, Survey, Water-Supply Papet' 580-B 
pp, II 41-116 1 pi, i). — ^Data are presented on the present and potential power 
and irrigation development in the Jefferson River basin of Montana. The 
area covers about 10,000 sq. mi. in extreme southwestern Montana, most of 
which is rough, nontillable, mountainous land. However, broad open valleys 
and terraced benches of smooth tillable lands occur here and there. 

Geology of No. 3 reservoir site of the Carlsbad irrigation project, New 
Mexico, with respect to water-^tightness, O. E. Meinzee, B. C. Renich, and 
K, Bbyan (U, 8. Geol, Survey, Water-Supply Paper 580-A (1926), pp, IV+S9, 
pis, 2, figs, 2), — The results of an investigation of the character and structure 
of the rocks in the vicinity of the reservoir site and of the ground water 
conditions in these rocks are reported. The conclusion is drawn that there is 
danger of serious leakage from the proposed reservoir, and that the risk 
therefrom is too great to warrant the construction of a dam designed to im- 
pound water to any height approaching the elevation of S,260 ft. 

Progress in sub-grade soil investigations, F. H. Eno (Roads and Streets, 
67 (1927), No, 2, pp, 82-88), — ^In a contribution from the OMo State University 
a r$sum6 is given of results obtained by different agencies in subgrade soU 
studies. 

Infiltration through plastered and unplastered brick walls, F. 0. Hotjgh- 
TEN and M, Ingels (Jour, Anwr, Soc, Heating and Ventilating Engin,, $3 (1927), 
No, 4, pp, 249-2S8, figs, 8), — Studies are reported from which the conclusion 
is drawn that in the total heat loss through an unplastered brick wall the 
infiltration loss amounts to from 30 to 40 per cent. It was found that plaster, 
either when applied directly on the brick or with furring and lath, is very 
effective in reducing heat loss by infiltration. Paint wlU reduce infiltration 
through* a plastered wall to a small percentage of its original value, but its 
effect in conserving heat is relatively unimportant. 

Laboratory manual of testing materials, W, K. Hatt and H. H. Scofield 
(Neio YorJc and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1926, 3, ed,, pp, XJI+182, figs, 
S3), — ^This is the third edition of this book. It contains chapters on general 
instructions, definitions (stress, elasticity, and resilience), materials stressed 
beyond the elastic limit, testing and testing machines, list of expertoents, and 
instructions for performing experiments. Appendixes are included on common 
formulas, specifications for materials, standard forms of test pieces, and 
strength tables. 

Public Roads, [March, 1027] (U. 8 , Dept, Agr,, PuUic Roads, 8 (1927), 
No, 1, pp, 20+ [21, figs, This number of this periodical contains the status 
of Federal-aid highway construction as of February 28, 1927, together with the 
following articles: Subgrade Studies of the Bureau of Public Roads, by C. A. 
Hogentogler, I. B. MuUis, and A. C. Benkelman ; The Trend of Highway Design, 
by A. G. Bruce and R. D. Brown; and Proportioning Concrete Aggregates by 
Weight, by R. W. Crum. 
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The stationary spray plant, H. L. Gabvee {'Wdshington Coh Std, Bui, 212 
(19211) i pp- 42 f figs. Practical information is given on stationary spray 
plants for orchards, together with the results of tests of Individual features of 
existing plants and data on installation costs. 

Tests of the effect of pressure on atomizing and carrying distance of spray 
showed that as the distance became greater the percentage of large drops when 
compared to other drops also became greater. This was evidently due to the 
fact that the large drops w'ill travel farther than the small ones. There was 
also a decided tendency for the area covered to increase consistently as the 
higher pressures were used. The results indicated that the time required for 
spraying with high pressure is much less than with the lower pressures, and 
that a greater degree of atomizing was done with the higher pressures than 
with the lower ones. The mist and small drops also carried much farther. 

Unclean seed wheat causes loss of millions (V. S. Dept. Agr., Misc, Giro. 
95 (1921), pp. 3, figs. 5).-— Three common types of grain cleaners are illustrated. 

Stack and grain drying, W. Aitkenhbad (Indiana Sta. Giro. 139 (1926), pp. 
4, -figs. 5).— The results of experiments on stack and grain drying are briefly 
presented, together with a description of the equipment used. The equipment 
followed the same general plan as that developed by the Institute of Agricul- 
tural Engineering at Oxford University, with the exception that the hot gases 
of combustion are mixed with the air blown into the stack. Two alfalfa and 
two soy bean stacks were dried. The stacks were built over a conical pole 
frame, and an air trench 18 in. square led into the center of the cone. 

The necessity for evenness in building was indicated, as after 4 hours blow- 
ing parts of a 5-ton alfalfa stack, which permitted an easy passage of air, 
were dry clear to the outside, while the dense hay was still damp 30 in. from 
the outside. 

A 12-ton stack of soy bean hay was greatly overdried by 11 hours of blow- 
ing. An 8-ton stack of soy beans was well dried with 5 hours’ blowing with 
the ingoing air at 150® F. A heavy shower preceded the building of a 10-ton 
alfalfa stack from hay in the swath. This stack was blown 7.5 hours with 
air at a temperature of 162®, and, due to uneven building, it dried in a some- 
what patchy manner. However, when taken down 2 days later it was well 
fit for the mow. 

A portable poultry house for the farm (North. Ireland Min. Agr, Leaflet 
21, rev, (1927), pp. 4, pi, I).— -Practical information is given on the planning 
and construction of a portable poultry house for farms in Northern Ireland, 
together with working drawings and a bill of materials. 

Sewage research (New Jersey Bias. Bpt. 1925, pp. 45-51).-— The progress 
results of chemical, zoological, and bacteriological studies being conducted on 
Imhoff tanks are briefly presented. In the zoological studies it was definitely 
shown that some direct relationship exists between the numbers of protozoa 
present and the behavior of the tank. Every time the tank foamed the num- 
bers increased enormously. Progress results are also given on the digestion 
of fresh solids, and on the effect of stirring, the addition of fresh solids to 
ripe sludge, partial sterilization, and Chemical precipitation, some of which 
have been noted from time to time in the Becord. 

ETOAl ECONOMICS AND SOCIOIOOY 

Report of the advisory committee ou i^earch in agricultural economics 
(Jour, No/nt/^ Moon,, 9 (1927), No, 1, pp, HI— 12^) .—This report is noted edi- 
torially on page 1. 
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[Papers presented at the seventeenth annual meeting of the American 
Farm Economic Association] {Jour. Farm Boon., 9 (1927), No. 1, pp. 1-110, 
fig, 1). — A brief report of the meeting at St. Louis on December 2S-30, 1920, 
including the following papers presented at the meeting; Rural Depopula- 
tion, by T. N, Carver ; The Farm Problem, by F. O. Lowden ; The Outlook for 
Agriculture, by E. G. Nourse, with discussions by T. N. Carver, G. P. Warren, 
0. J. Brand, B. n. Hibbard, and O. C. Stine; Land Grant College Curricula, 
by F. A. Bueehel, with discussion by C. L. Holmes; Agricultural Economics 
Curricula, by O. G. Lloyd; The Cooperative Marketing Association as a 
Factor in Adjusting Production to Demand, by H. E. Brdman; Some Long- 
Time Effects of Cooperative Marketing, by R. S. Valle; and Some Observations 
on the So-Called Agricultural Ladder, by G. H. Von Tungeln. 

Problems of prosperity: A series of addresses and papers presented at 
the annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science in the City of 
New York, November 17, 1926, edited by P. T. Moon (Acad. PoUt. 8ci. New 
York, Proo., 12 (1927), No. 2, pp. The following addresses and 

papers are included: Better Economic Organization of Agriculture, by A 
Shaw ; Agriculture and the Tariff, by C. C. Davis ; Agriculture and the Tariff, 
by H. 0. Taylor; Agriculture and the Tariff, by L. J. Dickinson; Power on 
the Farm, by A Williams; Power on the Farm, by H. B. Seager; How Seasonal 
Requirements of Agriculture Affect Dependent Industries, by O. J. Brand; and 
Equality for Agriculture with Industry, by G. N. Peek. 

The farm real estate situation, 1926, B. H. Wiecking (U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Dept. Otrc. S77 (1927), pp. 19, figs. 5 ). — The changes in the value of farm real 
estate from 1920 to 1926, and the changes in farm ownership during the year 
ended March 15, 1926, are discussed. The farm real estate values are those of 
the United States Census of 1920, the preliminary reports of the agricultural 
census of 1925, and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics annual indexes of 
the average value per acre on March 1, based on estimates made by well- 
distributed correspondents. The values include buildings, and the jQlgures are 
simple State averages weighted for geographic divisions and the United States 
by the relative State acreages of improved land, as shown by the 1920 census. 
The data on farm ownership were compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics from reports of approximately 10,000 farmers and 5,000 farm real 
estate dealers, appraisers, bankers, etc., and are weighted similarly to the 
figures for average value per acre. 

Although the steady upward trend in net farm incomes and the prices of 
farm products since the low point of the depression period, the fact that fore- 
closures and other forced liquidations in a number of areas have probably 
already exerted most of their influence, and the fact that there have been re- 
ductions in mortgage rates of interest in a number of areas and an apparent 
easing of the credit situation elsewhere have tended to stabilize farm land 
values, there is yet no assurance that the bottom has been reached. While the 
aggregate value in current dollars of farm real estate as returned by the 
1925 Federal census was 42 per cent more than that returned in 1910, in 
unchanging dollars of a constant purchasing power it was 6 per cent less. The 
value (in current dollars) of all farm lands with improvements on March 1, 
1926, as indicated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics index, was gOightly 
above that for 1917 and about 25 per cent above the 1912-1914 average. In 
terms of pre-war dollars, however, it was approximately 20 per cent below 
the average for 1912-1914. It can not be inferred that land values will read- 
just thems^ves to the general price lev^ in the pre-war ratio, as a general 
price index is not a net farm income index, as Is evidenced by the change of the 
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ratio of farm taxes and of the prices of farm produce; and it is not im- 
probable that land values and income will reach stability in a new relation- 
ship, as is evidenced by the change in the ratio of gross cash rent to land value 
in Iowa, which fell from 7.7 per cent in 1900 to 4.3 per cent in 1910 and to 
3.6 per cent in 1920, 

The average value per acre for the United States, according to the census, 
decreased from $69.38 in 1920 to §53.57 in 1925, the changes in average values in 
the several sections varying from increases of $3.11 and 69 cts. in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic sections, respectively, to decreases of from 31 
cts. to $29.10 in the other sections. According to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics March 1 index, the decreases for the United States were from 
$107.89 in 1920 to $76.47 in 1926. In the New England, Middle Atlantic, South 
Atlantic, West South Central, and Pacific sections, the minimum was reached in 
1921 to 1925, after which increases of from §1.31 to $3.32 took place by 1926. 
In the other sections the decreases continued, but at a lower rate. The forced 
sales — delinquent tax sales, foreclosures, bankruptcy, etc.—for the year ended 
March 15, 1926, varied from 11.67 per 1,000 in the Middle Atlantic section to 
50.2 in the Mountain section, averaging 21.39 for the United States. 

Tables are given showing by States the above data as to land values and 
sales, and maps are included showing by States and by counties the percentages 
of change in value of farm real estate from the 1920 census to the 1925 
agricultural census. 

The farm lease in Wisconsin, B. H. Hibbasd and H. Hows {Wiscomin 8ta. 
JBul S91 (1927) pp. 26, figs, S). — ^The advantages and disadvantages of cash and 
share rent and the important items to be considered by owners and tenants 
in deciding upon the terms of a lease are described. The amount and character 
of tenancy, prevailing types of leases, length of tenure, investment of and 
returns to landowners imder different types of leases in different sections of 
Wisconsin, and the net incomes of tenants are discussed. 

Costs of producing sugar beets, XX-IX, E. B. Bbossard et al. (Washi^igton: 
U. iSf, TaHff Comn,, 1925, pt. 2, pp, TI+6S, figs, 6; 1926, pts, pp. 71+68, jfigs. 
6; 4t PP- /X+58, /!gs. 16; 5, pp. T//+62, figs. 12; 6, pp. Yll+Si, figs. 10; 7, pp. 
77+68, figs. 6; 8, pp. 77+66, figs. 6; 9, pp. 777+88, figs. 12). — These parts 
complete the series previously noted (E. S. B., 54, p. 586). 

The reports contain a history of the investigation with maps showing the 
location of the areas investigated; a description of the sugar beet and beet 
sugar industries and of the method of investigation; copy of schedule used; 
reservations by Commissioner Costigan ; tables, maps, and charts showing the 
scope and representativeness of the investigation ; costs and returns to growers 
hy States, 1921-1923 ; and cumulation, Including and excluding capital charges, 
at increasing costs per ton, of producing farms, and of acres and tons of sugar 
beets harvested in 1922 for the 22 areas investigated. The individual reports 
include tables and charts lor the State and the areas in the State studied, show- 
ing the relation of the acreage of beets to the net costs in 1922 ; the costs of 
production and returns to growers per acre and per ton of sugar beets harvested 
and per pound of sugar extracted, 1921-1923 ; the analysis of the average costs 
of production; cumulation, at increasing costs of production, of producing 
farms, and of acres and tons of beets harvested, 1922 ; the labor costs ; horse 
costs ; capital and capital charges ; farm practices ; tyi>es of farming on the 
farms investigated, 1922; and answers to general questions concerning the sugar 
beet industry. 

The States and number of farms covered by the several parts are as follows : 
Part 2, Ohio, 146 farms; part 3, Nebraska, 200 farms; part 4, Colorado, 686 
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farms in 5 areas; part 3, Utah, 478 farms in 3 areas; part 6, Idaho, 106 farms 
In 2 areas ; part 7, Wyoming, 78 farms ; part 8, Montana, 71 farms ; and part 
9, California, 103 farms in 3 areas. 

Reliability and adequacy of farm-price data, 0. F. Sable (Z7. 8. Dept Agr. 
But 1480 (1921 pp. (iO, 14), — ^This bulletin gives the history of the col- 

lection of farm prices by the Department, describes and analyzes tlie methods 
used and the reliability and adequacy of the data, lists the purposes for which 
such data may bo used, and discusses the outstanding advantages and disad- 
vantages of the series for each purpose. 

The use of unweighted averages and averages weighted in various ways for 
farm prices is analyzc‘d, with the result that the present system — constant 
production weights for States being used month by month — ^for the United 
States monthly prices will be continued and the annual United States average 
price wUl be computed on the basis of current marketings by months rather 
than constant or usual marketings. The analysis of the farm-price samples 
taken by the Department for dlft'erent crops, livestock, and livestock products 
shows that the coellicients of variability in most States for cotton, wheat, flax, 
corn, oats, hogs, veal calves, lambs, butter, butterfat, and eggs are small, espe- 
cially in suridus-producing States, and that it is practically certain that the 
average of a much larger sample taken by the same method would not vary 
more thau from 1 to 5 per cent of the present average. In the case of the 
other farm products, the size of the sample, except in States where an unusu- 
ally largo number of reports arc received, is not sufficient to reduce the prob- 
able error so that four times the relative probable error is much below 10 per 
cent of the average price. Generally the December 1 prices of crops and the 
January 1 values of livestock are more reliable than the monthly prices. 

A comparison of the price series in difCerent States for wheat, cotton, and 
potatoes shows that the movements of prices are generally quite close in 
different Stales. A comparison of farm prices with market prices gives the 
following range of correlation coeificients for different periods of the time 
considered or for different methods of determining the average monthly prices : 
lowa hogs, 1910-1025, from -1-0.992 to +0.098 ; Kansas wheat, 1920-1928, +0.990 
and +0.984; North Dakota wheat, 1920-1023, +0.987 and +0.984; and Texas 
cotion, 1010-1925, from +0.957 to +0.901, being +0.989 for the entire period. 

Two methods of forecasting hog prices, M. Ezekiel (Jour, Amer, Statis, 
Assoc., 22 (1921), No, lol, pp. 22-30, figs. 8). — Charts are given and discussed 
showing estimates (computations made after the event) from July, 1924, to 
June, 1025, and forecasts (computed before the event) from July, 1025, to 
May, 1927, using the pre-war formula and “synthetic demand-curve” method 
previously described (E. S. K., 56, p. 184). 

Economic aspects of the cantaloupe industry, E. KAUonENSTEiN (Cali- 
fornia 8ta. Bui. 419 (1921), pp, 45, figs. 9 ), — ^The purpose of this study was to 
analyze the data having a bearing on the cantaloupe industry in the United 
States, and especially that in the Imperial Valley of California. Statistics are 
given as to the acreage, i)roduction, and the carload shipments by years, 
1916-1925, and by months, 1925, for the different States. Increase in acreage, 
increase in temperature during later years, introduction of new varieties, and 
the use of brush shelter have resulted in a striking increase in the earliness of 
ripening of car lots of cantaloupes in the Imperial Valley. Cantaloupe ship- 
ments Croui the valley are at peak in June and meet with no serious competi- 
tion from other fresh fniits. A correlation coefficient of 0.98 was obtained 
with the degree of relationship between weighted New York prices and the 
acreage of cantaloupes in the Imperial Valley the following year. A correla- 
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tion Of weekly averages of carload receipts in New York, maximum tempera- 
tures with a 3-day lag, and the time of the season with the average weekly 
prices in New York for the years 1921-1926 shows that these three factors 
account for 88 per cent of the variations in the average weekly prices. A 
formula for estimating prices is given based on estimated purchasing power, 
1916-1914 ; average daily receipts for carload lots in New York ; deviations from 
the average 1921-1926 maximum temperature with 3-day lag; and time in 
weeks of the season. 

1/ettnce, H. it. Wbuxman (Calif. Agr. Col. Ext, Circ. 5 (1926) ^ pp. 51, figs. 
g^). ^Tables and charts, with explanatory text, are given showing the acre- 

age, production, seasonal movement, distribution, consumption, and prices of 
Iceberg and Big Boston lettuce in the United States, with special reference to 
the California industry. 

Specnlative transactions in the 1926 May wheat future, J. W. T. Duvkl 
and G. W. Hoffman (U, S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 1479 (1927), pp. 56, pis. S, figs 6).— 
This bulletin carries forward the investigation previously noted (H. S. B., 
55, p. 686) to include the transactions in the 1926 May wheat future on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. It deals mainly with the trading of the eight largest 
speculators, the only traders whose net position in the May future reached 
2,000,000 bn. or over at any one time. Analysis is made from the standpoint 
of the net position of the eight traders as it relates to price movements. The 
operations of small traders as Illustrated by the amounts of the orders handled 
at different times during the day of March 1, 1926, by two large commission 
houses and by the net position of 15 selected clearing firms are discussed. 

The study shows that the trading of the eight speculators directly relates to 
the movements in prices, while futures prices generally move in the opposite 
direction to the “ operations ” of the small and medium-sized “ general public 
trader. The relation of trading to price movements for both classes of traders 
is true whether within the trading day, from one day to the next, or over a 
longer period. The volume of purchases or sales in Itself does not seem to be 
an adequate explanation for price movements. The manner of making pur- 
chases or sales, rather than mere quantity, seems to be the more important 
factor. Lack of any natural limit to futures trading growing out of the needs 
of commerce subjects such trading so often to abuse. 

The study confirms and strengthens the conclusions and recommendations 
presented in the previous report. 

Farmers^ elevators in North Dakota, A, H. Benton and M. F. Pbightal 
(^orth Dakota 8ta. Bui. 206 (1927), pp. 52, pis. 6, figs. IS).— The results of a 
study of the organization and operating methods and an analysis of the in- 
comes and costs of farmers’ elevators are given. The study was based upon 
the records of 223 elevators for the business year ending in the spring or 
s umm er of 1924. Four hundred and twenty-two annual audit reports were 
secured from these elevators for the period 1919-1925. Tables and charts with 
explanatory text are given of the various phases of organization, including 
types of organization, membership, dividends, capacity and investment, and 
ts^de area and competition ; of operating methods ; and of analysis of business 
operations, including incomes, costs, and side lines. The nxethod used in calcu* 
lating and charting the measures of performance or efficiency factors is ex- 
plained and illustrated. 

The field study was made in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, U. S. D. A. 

Boadside marketiiig f or West Virginia farmers, W. W. Abmentbotjt (West 
Virginia Bta. Ciro. 45 (1927), pp. 11, flgs. 6 ). gives information regarding 
the locating and operating of roadside markets. 
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A. graphic analysis ot the Nation’s food industry (New YorJc: Chandler 
d Go,, 1926, pp. 143, pU. 5, figs, 75).— Section 1, Food Production and Consump- 
tion, considers the following commodities: Meats, milk, wheat flour, sugar, 
butter, chickens, eggs, wheat, bread, white potatoes, ice cream, coffee, fish, 
canned vegetables, apples, and canned fruits. Tables are given showing by 
States the volume and value of production and consumption, and charts show- 
ing by States the percentage of total production, consumption, and population 
of the United States, and for each State the percentage of production and con- 
sumption compared with the area and population of the United States. 

Section 2, Distribution of Pood, consists of portions of the summary of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
(B. S. B., 50, p. 491), and includes diagrams lowing the agencies, services, 
operations, etc., in the distribution of all agricultural products, livestock and 
livestock products, dairy products, wheat and wheat products, and fruits and 
vegetables, and a table of the geographical location of independent retail and 
chain grocery stores. 

Section 3, Economies Resulting from Consolidation, is a discussion of the 
possible economics and those effected in a number of corporations and industries 
by consolidation. 

Section 4, Analysis of Retail Food Prices, is based upon a pr^iminary report 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., and gives analyses of the 
average retail prices of meat; milk in Washington, D. C., December, 1923; 
bread from October, 1922, to March, 1023, in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, New Orleans, and San Francisco; potatoes in 
Chicago and Boston, 1922-23; and northwestern Winesap apples in unit grocery 
stores of New York City. 

Section 5 is a financial summary of representative food concerns. 

Cooperation in agriculture (Nath Assoc, Marketing Off, Proo,, 8 (1926), 
pp, 146, fig, !)• — ^The report of the eighth annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of hlarkcting Officials, hold at Chicago, November 29 to Decmnber 1, 
1926. The reports of the committees on transportation, legislation, city market- 
ing, standardization, cooperative organization, sales and consignments, crop 
and livestock estimates, market reporting, and the special committee on market- 
ing research arc given, together with the following addre^sscs: World Pro- 
duction vs. American Production of Agricultural Products, by 0. 0. Stine; 
Routes and Itates to World Mark(»ts, by W. L. Ilarding; Dawn of a Now Era 
in Production and Marketing, by W. Parker; Coordinating Production to Mar- 
ket Boquir<*ment«, by P. Ta kllllcr; Lowering City Distribution Cost for Farm 
Products, by W, P. Ileddcn; Chain Store Distribution from Producer to Con- 
sumer, by II. Baum; Cooporativt' Purchasing, by J. D. Zink; Membership 
Attitudes and Relations, by B. F. Lewis; Objectives of the New Federal 
Division of Cooperative Marketing, by 0. L. Ohirstensen; Cooperation in 
Idaho, by R, L. Si)augler ; What State IMarketing Agencies Have Accomplished 
in Ten Years, by P. R. Taylor ; Some Relations of Government to Agriculture 
in Europe, by A. R. Mann; The Agricultural Surplus Situation, by W. Hirth; 
and Stabilization of American Agriculture, by F. 0. Lowden. 

The report of the special committee on marketing research includes (1) a list 
of specific projects recommended by departments of agriculture and mar- 
keting of the several States to ho undertaken by colleges ; (2) lists of projects 
by general groups and by commodities being carried on by colleges ; and (3) 
a list of the research projects being carried on by State departments of agri- 
culture and marketing. 

60170—27 7 
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Cominimity orgaoizatioii in Missouri, B. L. Hummsi. {Missouri Agr, VoX 
Baft Circ, 18S (1926) ^ pp. 12, figs, ^4).— A survey of 761 communities in 61 
counties in Missouri shows that such communities average 47 square miles in 
area and Include 6 school districts. Trade area, social center, distance from 
other centers, high school, and roads were the most important of the 14 factors 
used in determining the size of 144 communities that had been mapped. This 
publication sets forth the guiding principles and technique in organizing, de- 
veloping, and carrying on a standard community organization and its adapta- 
tion to agricultural extension work. The work of the Missouri standard com- 
munity associations in 1925 Is summarized, and lists are given of the agencies 
and publications accessible for assistance along different lines of work. 

American agricultural villages, E. deS. Bbtjnnbb, G. S. Hjighes, and M. 
Patten (I^ew York: Cfeorge JET. Doran Co., 1921, pp. XXXV +27^26, figs. 57).— 
This volume Is the third of a series previously noted (B. S. B., 56, p, 690), 
embodying the results of the study of American agricultural villages and the 
open country immediately surrounding. The present study is based upon field 
work data gathered between May, 1923, and May, 1926, by trained investigators 
from about 140 agricultural villages with populations ranging from 250 to 2,500 
in 28 States, divided into agricultural areas as follows : Hay and pasture 38, 
corn 31, corn and winter wheat 19, cotton 23, spring wheat 6, Great Plains 4, 
Eocky Mountain and intermountain plateaus 6, North Pacific 5, and South 
Padfie 9, The interrelationships of villages and country and the economic, 
social, and religious life of villages are discussed under the following headings : 
Agricultural conditions at the time of the study, the structure of the village 
community, village and country relations, the village as a farm service station, 
the village public school, the village church, village social organizations, public 
health in villages, the village as a body imlitic, and measuring variations in 
village health. 

Appendixes include the following : History and sco^ of thO study, the agri- 
cultural setting of the 140 village communities, data regarding churches, 
finances of small and large municipalities, and indices used in measuring 
variations in viHs^e wealth, * , 


Crop report r^ulations (tl. 8. Dept Agr., Miso. Circ, 96 (1927), pp. 4; 
Apiend., p, The regulations, effective January 1, 1927, governing the publi- 
cation of reports and the information utilized in the compilation of reports, 
ptepar^ the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, concerning acreages, con- 
ditionsi yielite, fam re^ryes, or quality of products of the soil grown within 
the United* States; are set forth, together with extracts from laws relating to 
the collection and issuance of crop and livestock reports. 

imendmdnts to the above regulations are given in mimeographed form. 
Carload sMpments of fruits and Vegetables from stations iUi the United 
States toi<:the cal^dar y^s 1.924 and 1925, compiled by M. Ball (U, 8. 
Dept Agr^i SiaUs. But 19 {1927}, :pp. 158) .-^Tables are given for different fruits 
and^^egetables showing carload by States, counties, and shipping 

during the calendar years 1924 and 1925. This bulletin supplments 
, buiretos previously noted XE. S. R:, 53, p. 91) . - : . 

v tobacco (U, Bwr. of tltd Bia. m imS), pp, 47 fig 

tt&aak. Iida dates 

distrffina^ PMdnetlra, tmd eeiiiSTmptton; of 
quantities of tt^cco ' receive 'from f aiiner^ ; iTYkriwt*f « 
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AGEICTIITtlEAl AHD HOME ECONOMICS EDTrOATIOH 

A laboratory mannal for general biology, R. J. GaMpbbii, (Ann Arbor, 
Mich,! Edwards Bros,, 1S26, pp, [4]+5ii). — ^Thls Is a mimeographed manual for 
a college course in general biology. 

Elements of tropical agrcnlture, J. DIvua Acosta and M. B. Min-n ( Mle - 
mmtos de Agrioultura Tropical, Panama: **La Union,** 1$24, pp, ZJC/7-f55S 
fi&B, Jt93).— This Is the official text for elementary schools of the Republic 
of Panama and covers soils, botany, tillage, cultivation of individual crops, 
and farm animals. 

Sonth America, B. W. Shanahan (London: Mcthum <€ Co., im, pp. 
XIV+S18, flffs. 50).*— This is a text for university student^ covering by regions 
the geographical features, resources, industries, and general economic life of 
South America. 

Com and corn-growing, H. A. Wallace and B. N. Bbessman (Des Moines, 
Iowa: Wallace Pub. Co,, 1925, rev, ed., pp, [41+214, figs, 95).— A revision of 
text previously noted (B. S. R., BO, p. 694). 

Laboratory recipes, H. Polger (Boston: Young Women* s Christian Assoo^, 
School Dom, Sci,, 1926, pp, 229). — ^This is a book of recipes and a laboratoiy 
manual prepared for use in the foods courses in the School of Domestic Science 
of the Boston Young Women’s Christian Association. 

rOODS— HTIMAH OTTEITIOH 

Index to reports on food products and drugs^ 1915— 19B5, B. M. BAHjarr 
(Comeotiout State Sta. Bui 284 (J927), pp. The general plan of the 

earlier index (B. S. R., 34, p. 458) has been followed in this index, covering 
the'p^iod 1915 to 1925, inclusive, and representing the examination of about 
23,000 samples of food and drugs. 

The dryinjg of vegetables, A. W. Knapp (Jour. Soo, Chem: Indus., 45 (1926), 
No. 19, pp. 12S T-‘128 T).— A general discussion of the methods of drying vege- 
tables, based upon the author’s experience in a vegetable dr:^g factory in 
operatloh in England during the war. 

Continuation and extension of work on vegetable proteins, T: B. 
Osborne and L. B. Menuel (Oafnegie Inst Wash. Yeccrbooh 25 (1925-26), pp. 
331-^37) .—This is the annual progress report (B. S. R., 55, p. 189) of the work 
of the authors and their associates on various nutritional problems, including 
the relation of the rate of growth to diet (B. S. R., 66, p. 191), physiological 
effects of diets high in protein (see below), the relation' of diet to reproduc- 
tion, and the chemical constitution of the simpler constituents of plant cells 
such as yeast (B. S. R., 56, p. 9). 

Physiological effects of dfetis unusually rich in protein or inorganio sal^ 
T. B. Osborne, L. B. Mbnuel, B. A. Park:, and Winteenitz (Jour. BM 
Chm., 11 (1927), No. 2, pp. 811^50, pL l).— Previous studies by O^ome and 
Mendel (B. S.-B., 51, p. 657) And other investigktors <m the general problem 
Of the effect of high protein diets on various physlol<^cal functions are re- 
viewed; and a further Investfgatibh of the problem is reported coiffirmihg ^ 
previous observations that irats- are capable of gix)wihg to '^ult sto anl 
essentJ^ly normal rate on dieta extremely rich in prot^f In: 

#icc#Sul experim^tS the protein (casein or^ meat- residue) 

, thir^^br moi^ the bntii?e halbric^^^ ^ The faitee 
to seehre ^squally good. grdwth m high' protein dlefe ts Ibbughtlto’ 
po^Me inadequacy in the titamla ^tent^ bf ' alsb:' 
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demonstrated tliat anlmalB raised to large size on fairly low protein diets can 
become adjusted to tbe protein-rich diets. The blood of the rats on a protein- 
rich diet was somewhat higher than that of rats on an ordinary laboratory 
diet in nonproteSn nitrogen and much higher in urea nitrogen. The urine had 
a much higher content of urea but showed no evidence of kidney disturbance. 
As noted in earlier studies, hypertrophy of the kidney was a characteristic 
outcome of the high protein diet, the change taking place very rapidly and 
with all the proteins tested. Ingestion of considerable amounts of urea or of 
inorganic salts normally excreted by the kidneys failed to bring about any 
renal enlargement. 

The protein value in nutrition of beef liver, beef heart, and beef kidney, 
H. EL Mitohell and X B. Beadles (Jour. Biol. Ohem., 71 (1927), No. 2, pp. 

Supplementing previous studies of the protein value of various foods 
(B. S. B.. 56, p. 491), data are reported on the protein values of beef heart, 
kidney, and liver fed at an 8 per cent level. 

The average biological values found were 74 for beef heart and 77 for 
kidney and liver. It is pointed out that these values are equal to or slightly 
higher than the values obtained in other experiments for muscle meats, but 
less than those obtained for milk proteins. At a 16 per cent level the protein 
of liver was found to have a distinctly lower biological value than at an 8 
per cent level. “This is but another confirmation of the conclusion deduced 
from earlier experiments to the effect that the utilization of protein (nitrogen) 
in anabolism varies Inversely with the level at which it is fed, as measured 
by the percentage of nitrogen In the ration.” 

The effect of heat and oxidation on the nutritive value of a protein, H. 
GU)Ldblatt and A, B; Mokitz (Jour. Biol. Chem., 72 (1927), No. 1, pp. $21-^26 ). — 
To determine wheth^ the combined heating and oxidation method employed 
in many nutrition laboratories to destroy vitamin A in the constituents of 
basal diets has any harmful effect on their nutritive value, two groups of 
young rats were fed supposedly adequate diets containing 20 per cent of casein 
previous heated in one case at 105 to 110° 0. and in the other between 125 
and 180° *ln thin layers on large trays for three periods of 12 hours each. 

The growth of the rats in both groups exceeded Donaldson’s growth curves 
for the corresponding sex and with but little variation between the two groups, 
indicating that no. harmful action had taken place. 

Synthesis of amino acids in the animal body. — ^IV, Synthesis of histidine, 
B. EEamrow and O. P, Sheswin (flour, Biol. Chem., 70 (1926), No. $, pp. 686^95, 
figs. 4).'— In this continuation of the studies previously noted (B, S* B., 61, p. 
S62), the authors haye confirmed the results reported by Bose and Oox (B. S. 
B., 52, p. 859), showing that growth is possible on diets in which the sole 
source of nitrogen is the amino acids obtained by hydrolysis of a protein. 
They have shown further that a diet from which all traces of histidine have 
been removed, together with as much of the arginine as is possible by present 
methods, may be markedly improved by the addition of histidine or of imidazol 
lacUe add, a compound closely related to histidine and a possible intermediary 
compound in the metabolism of histidine in the body. Imidazor pyruvic acid 
and, Imidazol, acrylic add were less efficient, and imidazol alone was of no 
valt^ as a substitute for histidine. The probable metabolism of histidine in 
''the body la discussed. ^ 

. iilntniMon^ eontent^^pt 1 ^^^ X .W. Thomson and 0. ToBomn 

giufeathione ^tescarlbed by ;Tan!dd^ ;S.; B., 54j;p. 9) has he^ ^own to be 
rdlable and with ^axOnml.^ iga appUcatl<m- of the 
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method to the analysis of large numbers of normal rats from the embryo stage 
to maturity has shown that the total glutathione content of the body decreases 
with increasing age. The liver was found to contain the highest proportion 
of the glutathione followed by the kidney, brain, and muscle, the latter con- 
taining very little. It was demonstrated that blood serum is free from 
glutathione, but that blood corpuscles contain it. More than 90 per cent of the 
glutathione is present in the SH form. 

lilpid excretion.— IV, A study of the relationship of the bile to the fecal 
lipids with special reference to certain problems of sterol metabolism, 
W. M. Spebby {Jour. Biol. Chenu., 71 (1927), No. 2, pp. 5df-^78).— In this con- 
tinuation of the series of studies on Upid excretion (H. S. R., 5o, p. 693). the 
elimination of lipids in normally controlled dogs on a lipid-free diet was com- 
pared with that of dogs in which fistulas had been made to prevent any bile 
from reaching the intestines. 

The total Upid in the feces of the bile-fistula dogs was from 1% to 4% times 
greater than in the control animals, although the ratio of sterols to total lipids 
was markedly constant. These results suggest that the bile is not the chief 
source of fecal lipids. Various hypotheses are suggested to explain the 
increased secretion of lipids in the absence of bile. 

Studies of the metabolism of women. — Variations in the lipid con* 
tent of blood in relation to the menstrual cycle, B. Okey and B. E. BoTUEisr 
(Jour. Biol. Ohem., 72 (1927), No. 1, pp. 261-281, flg. i).— This continuation of 
the studies previously noted (B. S. B., 66, p. 193) deals with the Upid contept 
of over 200 before-breakfast blood samples covering 26 monthly cycles in 16 
women, 2 on weighed and constant diets and the rest on or^ary college 
boarding-house fare. 

There appeared to be a striking and consistent cydic alteration in the blood 
cholesterol, the values falling during or within a few days of the menstrual 
period and then rising to values above normal. This rise and fall was not 
accompanied consistently by similar changes in the blood, fatty add, and 
lecithin. The values for lecithin were more nearly constant than for either 
the fatty acids or cholesterol. 

On the nature of the urine sugars, H. S. Eaole (Jour. Biol. €hem., 71 
(1927), No. 2, pp. 481-49$).— Following a brief review of the literature on utiue 
sugars, the author presents evidence from which he condudes that it is doubt- 
ful whether the normal individual on an average diet ever shows true glucose 
in the urine. 

The evidence consisted (1) in the demonstration that glucose when added to 
urine in amounts up to 0.4 per cent may be quantitatively fermented within 40 
minutes by incubating at 87 to 38® C. with appropriate quantities of yeast, 
provided certain substances in the urine which tend to obscure the results of 
fermentation are tot removed by Lloyd's alkaloidal reagent and (2) in testing 
the urine for sugar after the ingestion of various amounts of glucose. In test> 
ing for glucose, Benedict's copper tungstate reagents were used (E. S. B„ $4, 
p.l0). 

It was found that only when such large quantities as 100 gm. of giucbse 
were taken were fermentable sugars present in the urlzie; It is thought feat 
the increase in urine sugar following food and glucose intake reiwart^ by 
Benedict and named glycuresis <B. S. B., 89, p. ST4) represents not, gluc^ l^t 
nonfermentable substances. ; ' ^ ^ 

Effect of a diet low In calcium oa feartilitiy, 
the rat, D, Macom^eb (Jour. Amer. Medi 88 No;' ^^1^^^ 

19).*— -In this paper, which is noted in detail ou pa^ 6^ iui4 tn a ^ 
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mentary discussion the importance is emphasized of an abundance of calcium 
in the diet of pregnant and nursing women, and it is pointed out that if the 
diet is inadequate in this respect it is the mother and not as a general rule 
the child who is affected during pregnancy and the child during lactation. 
Milk and milk products are considered to be the best source of calcium for 
the mother during pregnancy and lactation, with eggs and vegetables as a 
secondary source. 

Iron in nutrition. — ^III, The effects of diet on the iron content of milk, 
0. A. Elvbhjem, B. 0. Heehin, and E. B. Habt Biol, Chem,^ 71 (ISS7), 

No, pp, 253-262), — ^In this study use has been made of the delicate method of 
determining iron described In the previous paper of the series (E. S. -R., 55, p. 
614) in an attempt to detect an increase in the iron content of milk resulting 
from an increase of iron in the ration. The studies included several on goats, 
using ferric oxide and green cabbage, and ferrous sulfate as the sources of 
iron in amounts furnishing about five times that of the basal ration. Analyses 
were also made of the milk of cows on various rations furnishing different 
amounts of iron. Although the iron content of the milk varied with the in- 
dividual, neither cow’s milk nor goat’s milk was affected by changes in the 
iron content of the food. A further proof that milk from goats receiving large 
amounts of iron is no richer in its iron content than ordinary goat’s milk was 
furnished by the failure of the former to cure nutritional anemia in rabbits. 

It is concluded that the “percentage of iron in the milk seems to be an 
established amount for any specific animal and can not be varied even by 
drastic changes in the iron content of its diet.” 

A biochemical study of tooth growth, Y, Matsttda. (Jour. Biol. 71 

(1927), No, 2, pp. 4S7-444t 1)^ — Supplementing the previously reported 

studies of Hammett on bone growth (B, S, B., 55, p. 491), the author has 
determined by the same method the content , of water, ash, organic matter, 
calcium, phosphorus, and magnesium of the upper and lower incisors of male 
rata at 23, 30, 60, 65, 75, 100, and 150 days of age. 

The lower incisors were consistently heavier than the upper and contained 
higher percentages of ash, calcium, and phosphorus. In general the percentages 
of ash and its constituents in the whole teeth , increased with age, that of 
water decreased, and of organic matter ran an undetermined course. The 
c^cium and phosphorus percentage of the ash showed no progressive change 
with age, but that of the magnesium tended to increase. Puberty caused 
alterations in these changes, chiefly a decrease in the percentage of ash con- 
stituents and an increase in water. 

Beceut progress in vitamin research, S. L. Smith (Jour, Nome JEJoon., 19 
(1PS7), No. 4, pp. 189-197).— A summary of the more important vitamin litera- 
ture aK>earing in 1926, with a list of 39 references. 

Vitamins in heat-sterilised food, 0. M. Dugdalbj and B. J. Muimo (Jour. 
Boo. €hem. Jndus., 45 (1926), No. 21, pp. 1S5 T-I40 T, figs. 6).— The literature 
on' the effect of heat sterilization upon the vitamin content of certain foods is 
reviewed, and a few experiments are reported in which canned minced meat 
and meat soup were tested for their content of vitamins A and B, using the 
technique of Drummond. As compared with growth on a full mixed diet or 
a con^lete artificial diet, normal growth was secured in rats on 3 and 6 gm. 
^ily of the mine^ meat or 10 , gm. of the meat soup as the sole source of 
^temih A. For vitamin B the minimum, quantity of i^ced meat needed 
dai^ \^s-found to be. about 7 ^ ,and dfii^pp from 5 to 10 gm. 

effect of Irradlatioh on vitamj^ A„ S, a WHimoTT and/F, Wokes 
CX< m^3, 4 . sen, 64 (1927), No, BB04, pp. 217, 218),— 
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In tliis quantitative study of the destructive effect of irradiation on vitamin A, 
50 cc. of cod-liver oil known to be a potent source of vitamin A was exposed 
to a quartz mercury vapor lamp in an open evaporating dish at a distance of 
3 in., and at intervals of 5 minutes 2 or 3 cc. of the oil was transferred to bottles 
of nonactinic glass, kept away from the light, and tested as soon as possible by 
both the antimony trichloride and arsenic trichloride color tests. 

Both of these became negative at the end of 2 hours’ exposure. A further 
comparison in the Lovibond tintometer gave parallel results. In this test 
0.2 cc. of the oil in chloroform (20 per cent by volume) and 2 cc. of antimony 
trichloride solution (about 30 per cent in anhydrous chloroform) were used, 
and 0.1 cc. of the oil with 2 cc. of pure arsenic trichloride, the end point being 
taken as that at which no blue color could be observed. 

It was also found that in a sample of cod-liver oil exposed for even a few 
minutes only to ultra-violet light continuous destruction of vitamin A proceeds. 

It is concluded that an exposure of ultra-violet light sufficient to produce a 
reasonable amount of vitamin D may be expected to bring about a destruction 
of vitamin A amounting to between 6 and 10 per cent 3 months after irradia- 
tion. “ This is not a serious loss, and probably could not be detected by animfii 
experiment. Nevertheless, it ought not to be ignored, especially as it appareatly 
continues increasing month after month and at the end of a year may have 
reached a considerable amount.** 

Effect of ultraviolet light on oxygen consumption and on total metaho-* 
lism, B. H. and H. H. Mason (Arch. Int. Med., S9 (1927), No. 3, pp. 317-329, 
figs. 10 ). — The effect of maximum exposure to ultra-violet light upon metabolism 
was studied in 10 hospital patients suffering from various diseases. 

In 8 cases there was a marked lowering of heat production, accompanied 
by a slowing of the pulse rate. The effect was most marked in S subjects in 
whom there was an increased amount of bilirubin circulating in . the blood 
stream. One subject whose metabolism had failed to decrease after 12 light 
exposures and the development of extreme pigmentation was given a high 
buckwheat diet. On continuing the irradiation a lowering of the metabolism 
resulted, the maximum effect being produced on the twenty-fifth day after 
the buckwheat diet had been started and after 8 light exposures had been given. 

liight treatment at an infant welfare centre, A. G. Hamilton (Puh. Health 
[London), 40 (1927), No. 5, pp. -This is a summary and discussion of 

the results obtained in the first year’s operation of a light clinic at the Royal 
College of St Katharine, Poplar, England, during which time 209 children 
from 3 months to 5 years of age were given a total of 3,936 treatments with 
combination carbon arc and mercury vapor lamps. 

Among the observations noted as a result of the treatment were an increase 
in muscular power and activity in almost every case, definite improvement in 
rachitic condition except in cases complicated by diseased! tonsils and adenoids, 
and no striking increase in weight. In the experience of the author out-of- 
door sun treatment results in greater improvement than artificial light treat- 
ment. 

Cod liver oil concentrate: Its value as an antirachitic agent when 
injected subcutaneously, B. and S. D. Kramsb, D. EL S3BDCLiiNG, and M. J. 
Shbsae (Jour. Biol. Ohem., 71 (1927), No. 3, pp. 393-793).— The conflicting 
evidence on the potency of cod-liver oil as an antiradiitic agent, when Ipj^ted 
subcutaneously is reviewed, and data are presented to show that a <cod-Uyer 
oil concentrate injected subcutaneously In an ether solution. is Jcapabler^ 
curing experimental rickets la rats but is ineffective wh^ injected snbeuta^ 
ously In palndtin as the solvent. The nonsaponlfiaWe fra^on of the oil v^as 
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prepared by the metbod described by Dubin and Funk (E. S. R.» 53, p. 7do) 
and concentrated fnrtber by tbe method of Dmmmond, Cbannon, and Coward 
(E. S. R., 55, p. 711). 

The Titamin B content of some Philippine fruits and vegetables, H, F. O, 
and S. Sastos {Philippine JO'Ur. ScLt ^0 {1926), No. 3, pp, 307-323, figs. 3 ). — 
In continuation of the work begun by Acufia (E. S. R., 61, p. 666), the 
native vegetables paco {Diploisium escule^ntutn), balunsay {Celosio orgenteoi) , 
and uray babae {Amuranthm viridie) were tested for their content of vitamin 
B by feeding to young rats 1 gm. of the dried material or the alcoholic extract 
of 2 gm. as a supplement to a basal vitamin B-free diet. As far as can be 
judged by the small number of animals used (not more than 5 for each mate- 
rial), paco and uray babae contained negligible amounts of vitamin B and 
balunsay a very small amount Proximate analyses of the foods tested are 
included. 

The vitamin B content of some Philippine fruits and vegetables, m, 
F. DE Jesxjs (Philippine Agr., 15 (1927), No. 9, pp. 533-546, figs. 4).— In continua- 
tion of the above study, the edible portion of the ripe fruits of mabolo 
(Diospgros discolor) and santol {8andoricum koetjape) and the roots of sin- 
camas (Pachgrrhizus erosus) and poSgapong (Amicrphopluillm campanulatus) 
were dried in the sun, ground to a fine powder, and fed separately in 1- and 
2-gm. amounts to rats on a vitamin B-free diet As thus tested, mabolo and 
pongapong proved to be deficient in vitamin B, 2 gm. dally of the dry material 
being insufacient to check loss in weight Santol contained a small amount 
of vitamin B, as the rats were able to maintain their weight on a daily supple- 
ment of 2 gm. of the dried material. One gin. daily of dried sincamas brought 
about recovery and renewed grovrth, showing it to be a fairly good source of 
vitamin B. Proximate analyses of the foods tested are included. 

Relation between the vitamin C content of a cow’s ration and the 
vitamin C content of its milk, J. S. Hughes, J. B. Fztoh, H. W. Cave, apd, 
W. H. Riddell (Jour. Biol, Chetn., 71 (1927), No. 2, pp, 399-316, 3).— Con- 

trary to various reports in the literature, evidence is presented in this paper 
that the vitamin C content of a cow’s ration has little If any influence on the 
vitamin C content of its milk. The study was a part of a general investigation 
in whidti vitamins A and B were also tested. These were shown to be present 
in the milk in proportion to. their content in the diet, but no evidence was 
obtained of a similar relationship for vitamin C. The particular phase of the 
investigation reported in this paper was the relative vitamin C content of the 
milk of cows on pasture and thus receiving green feed and sunshine and of 
cows stall-fed on a grain mixture, alfalfa hay, and silage, with no green feed. 
To eliminate Titamin I> as a factor in the milk of the pasture-fed cows, the 
guinea pigs used for the experiment were given cod-liver oil daily to the extent 
of 1 pet cent of the ration. No differences could be detected in the vitamin 0 
content of the milk when fed to the extent of 30 ec. daily as a supplement to a 
scurvy-producing ration. 

Spontaneous infections of guinea-pigs; Pneumococcus, Friedlfinder 
bacillus, and psendotnberculosis (Elberthella caviae)^ A. Beanch (Jour, 
infect. Diseases, 40 (1927), No. 4, pp. 533-548, figs. 3 ). — ^This paper should be 
of interest to those who have experienced difficulties in raising guinea pigs 
for vitamin C studies. The observations report^ w'ere made at the Trudeau 
Sanatorium from February to June, on a colony of about 400 guinea pigs, 
half of whi(^ had been bred on the prenises and the others obtained from 
dealers. In coarse of an eifidemic occurring in this colony 114 animals 
died, of which 66 proved to be infected with the Friedlfinder bacillus, 36 with 
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the pneumococcus, 5 with BadTluB Ironchisepticus, 3 with streptococcus, and 8 
with organisms of the Eberthella group. In the remainder the cause of death 
was undetermined. 

The frequency of botulism. — ^Report of outbreaks for 1926 (Jour. Amer. 
Med. A$ 80 C., 88 (1921), No. 17, p. 1321). — This yearly report (E. S. E., 55, 
p. 391) is encouraging in that only four outbreaks of botulism, three in the 
United States and one in South America, have been reported in 1926. All of 
the outbreaks were due to home canned foods — in Oregon, asparagus in 
California, and string beans in 'Wyoming and Buenos Aires. The Oregon out- 
break involving three persons, with one death, and the Buenos Aires outbreak 
involving eight persons, with seven deaths, were the only ones in which 
laboratory examinations were made. In the former case negative results 
were obtained, and the diagnosis of botulism is considered doubtful. In the 
latter the laboratory examination was positive. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Fibres, textiles, cellulose, and paper, D. J. Nobmak (8oc. Chem. Indus. 
[London'], Ann. Rpts. Prog. Appl. Chem., 11 (1926), pp. Technical 

research on the above topics in 1926 is reviewed as heretofore (3B. S. B., 56, 
p. 193). 

Wool and its elaboration [trans. title], H. Mabk (BinzeldarsteU. Kaiser 
Wilhelm Inst. Faserstoffohem., No. 1 (1925), pp. yiII-\^H6, figs. 74). — Methods 
are outlined, with appropriate examples, for studying the geometrical, mechani- 
cal, and chemical characters of the wool fiber and the alteration of the wool 
fiber by mechanical and chemical factors ; the response of fiber masses to com- 
pression, extensibility of yarn, and chemical determination of damage in staple ; 
mechanical characteristics of yarn, technical significance of the extension curve, 
and its alteration by chemical factors ; and characterizing a fabric by means of 
constants and determining the effect of chemical and mechanical factors on 
fabrics. 

The action of formaldehyde on wool, H. S. Bell (Jour, Soc. Dyers and 
Comrists, 43 {1927), No. 3, pp. 76-79, fiff^ i).— Experiments at the Unlverifity 
College, Nottingham, England, made on knitted woolen web gave evidence that 
the amount of formaldehyde taken up by wool varies with the concentration 
of the solution and also with the volume of the bath. After 30 minutes’ 
treatment no increase occurred in the amount taken up. With concentrations 
above 3 per cent formaldehyde on the weight of wool the quantity taken up 
attained a maximum which remained practically unchanged by further increase 
in concentration. Data seemed to indicate that absorption occurs and that a 
relatively large amount of the absorbed formald^yde is retained after drying. 
Of this, part is loos^y fixed or adsorbed, and approximately an equal quantity 
is held more tenaciously or combined, possibly due to reaction with the amino 
group of the wool or the formation of other complexes. 

Spiimiug qualities of some cottons grown in the Souidi Atlantic Stat^, 
H. H. Wuxis (Cotton, 91 (1927), No. 7, pp- 621-624, 4).— spinning tests of 

North Carolina and South Carolina cotton by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture cooperating with Clemson College are described in n diseus^on of 
factors influencing spinning quality. Results of the various manufactnring 
tests on South Atlantic cottons and cotton fromi elsewhere in the Cotton B^t 
indicate that the use of mongrel or mixed cotton^ of irregular staj^e increases 
waste, causes high end breakage in ' ^6 produces yam liregul^ Jri 

diameter and strength, whereas many strains of cotton are ui^onn 
.fiber length and strength, possess good spinning quafity, produce yam ,oi 
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hi§h breaking strengtbr. Preliminary studies on cotton samples ranging from il 
to 1% In. in staple spun into 28’s yarn indicated that fiber length accounts for 
81 per cent and fiber strength for 11 per cent, respectively, of the yarn strength. 

The occurrence of branched lint hairs in Egyptian cotton, N. W. Bakeitt 
(l^ature [London], 119 {1921), No. 2993, p. S92, figs. 3).— Lateral protuberances 
observed on fibers of Sakellaridis cotton are being studied further for their 
textile bearing and extent of occurrence. 

Heport on the cotton spinning and weaving industry in Japan, 192S~2S6, 
W. B. Cunningham {London: [Gt. Brit.} Dept Overseas Trade, 1921, pp. 108).-- 
An account is given of the history and status of the cotton industry in Japan, 
with information on spinning companies, the commercial movement of raw 
cotton, yam, and fabrics, the types of products, production costs, mill condi- 
tions, and other factors in the industry. Considerable statistical data are 
included. 

An examination of the process of sizing cotton yarns on an experimental 
tape frame, F. D. Fabbow and E. H. Jones {Brit. Cotton Indus. Research Assoc., 
BUrley Inst Mem., 5 {1926), No. 22, pp. 215-298, pis. 2, figs. 10).— The present 
paper gives an account of an investigation concerned with the influence of 
twist, counts, and character of lint on the compactness and behavior during 
sizing of single cotton yams and the effect on the nature of the process of the 
physical conditions under which size is applied. 

The uniformity of heavy sizing in. mill practice, S M. Neale {Brit. Cotton 
Indus. Research Assoc., Shirley Tmt Mem., 5 {1926), No. 23, pp. 299-S02, 
pis. 2). — The experiments reported dealt with the causes of variations in size 
concentration and the effect of size concentration on weighting. 

The identificatioii of the rayons, CL B. Motlin (Amer. Dyestuff Rptr,, 16 
(1927), No. 4 , pp. 145-152).--Tbe various properties of the different rayons are 
discussed and compared, and tests used in identifying them are outlined, special 
reference being made to acetate silk. 

The rayon industry, M, H. Avbam (New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1921, 
pp. XXI’\-622, pi. 1 , figs. 110). — This volume, a comprehensive outline of the 
rayon Industry, traces its history and development, indicates its financial, 
econcHuie, and engineering status, shows the current production of rayon, and 
cites rayon patents. From the technological viewpoint, the common textile 
fibers of commerce and th^ characteristics are described and the principles 
of rayon making, raw materials, and the four processes are illustrated and 
discussed in detail. Chapters are deyoted to testing and to processing. The 
aig»endix includes useful tables, an extensive bibliography, textile books and 
periodicals, and a list of rayon producers. 

Dry-cleaning rayon (Natl. Assoc. Cotton Manfrs. Bui 74 (1926), pp. 2, S ). — 
A series of experiments were made on the dry cleaning of fabrics containing 
rayon and other synthetic fibers as filling on cotton warp. The slight changes 
noted in cettain of the fabrics were so small as to be due to variation in the 
samples. It was concluded from the data obtained that dry cleaning, properly 
carried out, had no appreciable effect on any of the common synthetic, fibers, 
details of the process are given. 

^moving stains from cellulose acetate rayons, M, H. Goluman and O. 0- 
HUBBiinn (Amer. Dyestuff Rptr., 16 (1925), No. 6 , pp. <3eUulose 

acetate rayon, an unregenerated cellulose sold on the market as celanese, is 
difficult to dean when stained because many of the common sipotting agents 
will, injure or dissolve the fiber. In the procedure recommended, an unexposed 
jK)rtfon of the- garment is tested with acetone or glacial acetic acid, instant 
dfesdutlmi indicating cellulose acelnte tajoh. The stain is then ^tted with 
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SL 1:1 solution of the necessary reagent and glycerine and rinsed or sponged 
with water until the spotting agent is. removed. 

Bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing, A, J. Hall (Soc. Chem, Indus, 
[London], Ann, Rpts, Prog, Appl Chem., 11 (1926), pp, 144-^66).— This review 
for 1926 is similar in scope to that for 1925 (E. S. E., 56, p. 194). 

Fabrics and how to know them, G. G. Denny (Philadelphia and London: 
J, B. Lippincott Co., 1926, 2. ed., rev, and reset, pp, 152, figs, 55), — revision 
and enlargement of the book noted earlier (E. S. E., 54, p. 697). 

HOME MAHAGEMEHT AND EftTJIPMENT 

Successful family fife on the moderate income, M. H. Abel (Philadelphia 
and London: J, B. lAppincott Co., 1921, 2. ed,, reo., pp, XII +253 ), — ^This is a 
second, revised edition of a text previously noted (E. S. E., 46, p* 792) and 
brings figures and estimates up to date. 

Household refrigeration, H. B. Hull (Chicago: Hickerson d Collins Co,, 
1926, 2, ed., enl., pp. 389, figs, 135), — ^This is the second edition of this book, deal- 
ing with the principles, types, construction, and operation of both ice and 
mechanically cooled domestic refrigerators and the use of ice and refrigera- 
tion in the home. It contains chapters on refrigeration units and theory, ice 
for refrigeration purposes, refrigerants, heat transfer, refrigerating systems, 
household refrigerating machines (compression and absorption types), house- 
hold refrigerators, operation of ice refrigerators, testing of ice refrigerators, 
preservation of foods in the home, and miscellaneous tables. 

MISCEIiIANEOTIS 

Forty-sixth Annual Report of the New Jersey State Agricultural Expert- 
ment Station and the Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the New Jersey 
Agricultural College Experiment Station for the year ending June 30, 
1925, J, G. IApman et al, (Hew Jersey Stas, Rpt, 1925, pp, XXJII+507, 
figs. 48).— This contains the organization list, a financial statement for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, a report of the director on the work and 
publications of the year, and departmental reports, the experimental features 
of which, not previously reported, are for the most part abstracted elsewhere in 
this Issue. 
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Arkansas University and Station.— The new agricultural building was 
dedicated June 6. 

Because of a shortage of funds for extension work, publication of The Bxtmr 
eion Cooperator, established in 1019, has been discontinued. 

Dr. W. E. Loomis, assistant professor of horticulture and assistant horticul- 
turist in the station, has resigned to become associate professor of botany in 
the Iowa College, beginning July 1. 

California University and Station.— Dr. W. L. Howard, director of the 
Davis Branch of the College of Agriculture, has been appointed associate dean 
of the College of Agriculture to assist In the administration of the college dur- 
ing the temporary and partial absence of Dean B, D. Merrill, who as previously 
noted has accepted the directorship of the California Botanical Garden at Los 
Angeles. B. A. Madson, assistant professor of agronomy and associate agrono- 
mist, has been appointed head of the division of agronomy. 

Connecticut College and Storrs Station.— Appropriations aggregating 
$1319,542 for the enaning biennium have been made by the General Assembly, 
of which $475,000 is for resident instruction, $160,000 for extension work, and 
$70,000 for the station, these amounts being larger by $46,000 than for the 
previous biennium. There were also granted $420,000 for a classroom building, 
$28,000 for a pathological laboratory for the station, $19,920 for equipping the 
fruit storage building, $47,622 for enlarging the filter beds of the college water 
supply, and $96,000 for extending the work of the county farm bureaus. 

Georgia Station.— Marlon A. Willis has resigned as assistant agronomist, 
^ective May 15, and has been succeeded by G. A. Hale. 

Idaho University and Station. — B. J. Iddings, dean of the College of Agri- 
culture and director of the station and extensicm division, has been granted 
leave for six months and sailed May 26 from New York City on a trip around 
the world. During this trip it is expected that he will study the agriculture 
of varlons foreign countries, with special emphasis on animal husbandry. 

Dr. Charles W. Hungerford has been appointed acting dean ard director, 
with J. H. Bearden, county agent leader, as acting assistant director of 
extension. 

Maine University and Station.— At the fifty-sixth ajmual commencement of 
the university, J. M. Bartlett received the honorary degree of doctor of science 
in recognition of his 42 years’ continuous service as chemist The early part of 
this long period was rendered as chenoist of the Maine Fertilizer Control and 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the remainder as chemist of the station 
as reorganized under the Hatch Act 

Maryland University. — At the rec^t commencement the honorary degree of 
doctor of science was conferred upon Sir John Bussdl, director of the Botham- 
sted Experimental Station. 

Dr. P« W. Zhnxaenn^ associate dean of the College of Agriculture and 
botanist and plant prc^gator in the station,, has resigned to accept an appoint- 
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ment as plant physiologist of the Boyce Thompson Institute of Plant Besearch 
beginning September 1, 

Massachusetts Oolite and Station. — ^Dr. B, W. Thatcher, director of the 
New York State Station and director of research at the College of Agriculture 
of Cornell University, has accepted the presidency of the college, be^nning 
September 1. 

Leweil S. Walker, for 21 years connected with the chemical work of the 
station, has resigned, effective May 14, to become chief chemist in charge of 
commercial feeding stuffs and fertilizers at the Vermont Station. 

Minnesota University and Station.— The legislature at its last session 
reestablished the $4,000 appropriation for the Minn^ota Crop Improvement 
Association. This fund is used chiefly in the distribution, inspection, and cer- 
tification of improved seeds developed at the station. The association is organ- 
ized for the purpose of protecting these improved varieties and maintaining 
suitable stocks for seed purposes. 

The soils division held a visiting day at the Coon Creek Sand and Peat 
Experiment Farm on June 7, at which about 350 farmers from surrounding 
territory were in attendance. The division has succeeded beyond expectations 
in establishing alfalfa as a profitable crop on sandy lands in Anoka County and 
at other points in the State. Extensive tests of the effect of manures and 
fertilizers and of various Inoculants have shown that while an application of 
lime in some form has proved highly beneficial in most cases, successful stands 
and satisfactory yields may be obtained on many of the sandy soils without it, 
provided soil from a well inoculated fl^d is applied at the rate of 2 tons per 
acre. The visiting day was arranged primarily to observe the results obtained 
with this soil treatment. When lime is used, the form in which it is applied 
does not seem to be important Successful stands have been secured following 
applications of finely ground raw limestone, marl, and hydrated lime. The most 
practical application seems to be about 2 tons of finely ground raw limestone 
some months previous to sowing the alfalfa seed. For best results the lime- 
stone should be thoroughly incorporated with the soil. Farmers in attendance 
at the meeting were greatly Impressed by the conversion of what had been 
barren submarginal land into thrifty alfalfa fields, and it is thought that the 
results of these trials may bring about extensive changes in the agriculture of 
the sandy lands of the State. 

Ur. H. B. Sprague, assistant professor of farm crops and assistant agrono- 
mist, has resigned to become head of the department of agronomy at the 17ew 
Jersey College and Stations, beginning July 1. 

New Mexico University andt Station. — ^The honorary degree of doctor of 
agriculture was conferred by the college upon Director F. Garcia at the recent 
commencement in recognition of his 32 years of service at the Institution. 

Cornell University. — George A. Works, professor of rural education In the 
College of Agriculture since 1914, has resigned, effective July 1, to become 
dean of the newly established Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. This school, endowed by a gift of $1,000,000 from the Canute 
Corporation, is unique in that it does not concern itself with technical teaching 
but with research In college and public, library questions. Only those, students 
are to he accepted who have- had practical library experience, as as a 
bachelor’s degree. . ^ ^ 

Professor Worl® will be succeeded as head of the departoent of rmml edur 
cation by Dr. Paul J. Kruse. 

Oregon Oolite.— The new women’s building erected at a cost of $325,000 
was dedicated May 7. 
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A poultry building is to be erected on the college farm. Its dimensions will 
be 54 by 126 ft, three stories high, and it will accommodate tlie poultry and 
veterinary departments. The ground floor will house an incubator room, a 
fattening, killing, and judging room, and a class laboratory. A part of the 
second floor will be devoted to work in poultry diseases, for the enlargement 
of which the legislature has made special provision. The third floor will be 
used by the veterinary department. A cold storage plant and research labo- 
ratories will be included In the buflding. 

A department of engineering graduate study and an engineering experiment 
station have been established under the direction of G. A. Gov^ as dean and 
director. S. H. Graf has been appointed associate director of the station. 

A “dairy profits special,” the first demonstration train sponsored by the 
college in 14 years, was sent ont in cooperation with the Union Pacific BAilway 
throughout eastern and central Oregon this spring. The attendance exceeded 
9,000. 

Pennsylvania College and Station.— An Institute of Chemistry, similar to 
the well-known Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Mass., will be held at 
the college from July 4 to 29. Among the subjects to be taken up in the 22 
conferences which are scheduled are the training of research chemists, ammonia 
synthesis and oxidation, spectrophotometry, chemical microscopy, oxidation 
reduction in the living cells, general status and problems of nutrition, vitamins, 
and biochemistry. 

The resignations are noted of 0. L. Goodling, associate professor of farm 
management and superintendent of farms, effective June 1; L. M. Marble, pro- 
fessor of storage research, J. B. Park, instructor in agricultural education, and 
A. R. Judd, assistant in botany, effective June 30; B. Grant Lantz, instructor 
in farm machinery, effective July IS; R. H. Bell, professor of agricultural 
extension, effective July 15; and J. Taylor, assistant professor of poultry 
husbandry extension, effective August 1. 

Porto Rico Station.— On May 26 the station was visited by a group of about 
SO farmers brought by the agricultural agent from Lares, a town some 40 
ndles away. As the visitors were for the most part coffee growers, they were 
first given a talk on the results of some fertilizer experiments with coffee con- 
ducted by the station, and the cost and net profits from suitable fertilization 
were discussed. They were later shown fertilizer plats in the fidd and various 
imported varieties of both coffee and trees for shading coffeci nnd seed' of the 
latter were given them. As a side line of interest to coffee growers, the sta- 
tion dairy herd was inspected, including imported Guernseys and Shorthorns 
and crosses of these with native cattle, and the dairy was visited and locally 
made cheeses were shown. 

Considerable curiosity was aroused by a display of toads, Bvfa marinua^i 
imported from 'Barbados by this station several years ago as a means of com- 
bating injurious insects. The way in which' these benefit agriculture was 
explained. In certain sections these toads have already become very numerous, 
and thay are rapiffly being distiributed throughout the 

Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. — Accordmg to a note in Bo^enoe, 
funds have been granted by the British Empire Marketing Board for research 
at the college on the Panama di^se of bananas,- with a view to producing an 
immune variety. A Quarantine station -is to be set up at Kew, .where rootstocks 
imported from oth^ countries can be grown and -froin’.whielL offsets certified 
toee from disease will be sent out to the college* . : U I ^ . 
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The truism that science knows no national boundaries was demon- 
strated anew at the First International Congress of Soil Science, 
held in Washington, D. C., from June 13 to 22, 1927. With a regis- 
tration of over 600 members drawn from nearly every nation of agri- 
cultural importance, this congress demonstrated in an impressive way 
the common interest of mankind in matters pertaining to the soil, 
“the one absolutely essential heritage of humanity.” 

Though termed the first international congress, the gathering was 
in reality the fifth at which soil scientists of a number of countries 
had been brought together. Earlier meetings had been held at Buda- 
pest in 1909, at Stockholm a year later, at Prague in 1922, and at 
Rome in 1924. At the last named of these conferences the scope of 
the undertaking was materially enlarged, and organization on a 
world-wide basis was projected. For the first time a meeting place 
in the Western Hemisphere was selected, and to the United States 
was given the honor of serving as host on this important occasion. 

The congress was sponsored by the International Society of Soil 
Science, headed by Dr. J. G. Lipman of New Jersey and with Dr. 
D. J. Hissink of the Netherlands as general secretary. The im- 
mediate arrangements, however, were in the hands of an American 
Organizing Committee established by the American Society of 
Agronomy. This committee included members from each of the 
States, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and Canada, and func- 
tioned largely through an executive committee consisting of Dr. 
Oswald Schreiner of the Bureau of Plant Industry as chairman. Dr. 
Lipman, Dr. C. F. Marbut, and Dr. K. F. Kellerman, with Dr. Al 6. 
McCall as executive secretary. It is to the painstaking and con- 
scientious efforts of this group in particular, in planning, .financing, 
and cariying to completion the ambitious program of the congress, 
that its success is to be primarily attributed. 

The congress received the official approval of the Federal Govern- 
ment in a joint re^lution enacted April 3, 1926, empowering the 
President to extend formal invitations to foreii^ goyenmients to he 
represented by delegates. Further official recognition was shoiim hy 
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the participation of President Coolidge in its opening session and the 
subsequent formal reception of its members by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and J^Irs. Jardine at the Pan American Union. The 
Department of Agriculture cooperated in numerous other ways, and 
courtesies which were much appreciated were extended by the Navy 
Department, the National Museum, and others, including a number 
of the embassies and legations, and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
which placed at the disposal of the congress its excellent facilities 
as a place of meeting. 

As already indicated, the attendance was imusually representative, 
reaching from Norway, Sweden, and Finland to Japan, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa, and from Canada to Chile and Brazil. Over 
SO countries sent delegates, and in many instances the groups were 
surprisingly large for so specialized a field. Most numerous was the 
delegation of over 20 from the Union of Socialistic Soviet Eepublics, 
followed by Germany with 17, Canada with 12, England and Scot- 
land with 10, and Hungary with 6. The total number from abroad 
was approximately 130, and these included an unusual proportion 
of the most eminent leaders in the field. The domestic representa- 
tion was also creditable, bringing the total registration to well over 
500, Many of these were from the Bureau of Soils and other branches 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, but about 125 were accredited 
to the State experiment stations. Here also the attendance was 
widely distributed, including 40 States and both the Federal and ter- 
ritorial stations of Porto Eico. As would be expected, the departments 
of agronomy were most largely in evidence, but there were also some 
chemists, engineers, economists, and other specialists, and at least 7 
station directors. 

The congress extended over a period of 10 days, making possible 
an elaborate program. As a rule, a general session occupied the 
morning, the 6 commissions into which the congress was divided met 
simultaneously in the afternoon, and the evenings were available for 
the numerous social events. Two full days, however, were devoted 
to motor bus field excursions. The first of these covered a distance 
of over 200 miles into western Maryland, West Virginia, and north- 
ern Virginia, with numerous stops to observe the soil formations and 
typical faim practices of the region. The second involved a similar 
survey of the soils between Washington and Baltimore and a visit to 
Baltimore fertilizer factories and other enterprises, followed by a 
dinner at the University of Maryland* 

At the clo^ of the confess, the foreign delegates were the 
guests p£ the Americ^ Organizing G^iomittee on a 30-day trans- 
cqxitm^tal railroad tour arranged primarily for the purpose of 
studying the major soil provinces, cropping regions, and other agri- 
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cultural features of the United States and Canada. Special oppor- 
tunity was afforded for the esamination of most of the principal 
soil profiles, as weE as for brief stops in turn at the experiment 
stations of Tennessee, Kansas, Utah, California, and Oregon, the 
universities of Alberta and Saskatchewan, and Purdue, Ohio State, 
and Eutgers imiversities, as well as at numerous other points. 

Interest in the congress was well sustained on the whole, although 
the fact that it was spread over so long a period tended to reduce the 
attendance in the closing days. Many of the American agronomists, 
for example, for whose field work this period of the year is one of 
great activity, returned to their posts at the close of the first week, 
but even their curtailed attendance enabled them to make many 
useful contacts and to derive much benefit. From other points of 
view the length of the congress was probably justified, as progress 
was inevitably retarded considerably by linguistic difficulties. The 
official languages of the congress were English, German, French, 
Spanish, and Italian, and many of the papers and discussions took 
place in German, the proportion of non-English speaking members 
being comparatively large. This handicap was reduced by the use 
of interpreters in the general sessions, and printed abstracts in Fng - 
lish, French, and German were available for most of the papers 
presented before the various sections. 

A further aid to mutual understanding which was freely utilized 
was the employment of illustrative material. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy feature of the entire congress, and certainly the one 
which was most widely commended, was the bringing together of 
an extensive display of soil profiles and samples, monoliths, maps, 
charts, diagrams, and other publications, fertilizer materials, and 
apparatus. Not only did a large proportion of the countries rep- 
resented contribute to this exhibit, some of them quite elaborately, 
but almost every branch of soil science capable of exposition was 
depicted, in some instances vrith much ingenuity of device for 
graphic presentation. 

Outstanding among the wealth of material shown by the foreign 
delegations was the Eussian exhibit, which comprised portraits of 
eminent soils workers, collections of moirphological features and 
soil colors, photographs of national landscapes and soil transforma- 
tions, extensive collections of maps and charts and illustrations of 
profiles, and a display of typical Eussian publications in soil science, 
for all of which catalogues and other informative literature were 
supplied in English. Nearly 100 soil monoliths, representing all 
the better known Eussian types of soils, were also prep^^ for to 
congress, and while these were unfortunately delayed in transit to 
presentation to the Bureau of Soils during the congress of the entire 
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Russian exhibit, valued at approximately $50,000, provided for its 
permanent availability in Washington. A similar disposition was 
made of the exhibit of Scotland, and it is possible that one practical 
outcome of the congress may ultimately be the development of a 
collection of the soils of the world. 

Maps, profiles, publications, and soil samples were also on view 
from Finland, Germany, Latvia, Rumania, Poland, and Hungary. 
The soil profiles from the last-named country attracted particular 
notice, presenting sections of width and depth similar to the mono- 
liths usually obtained but being less than 1 in. in tbinVno gs^ ce- 
mented on a heavy card, and surmounted by pressed herbarium 
specimens of the typical vegetation. Water color illustrations of 
soil profiles were also much in evidence, ranging from small cards 
an inch or two in width and 6 to 8 in. long, showing a single soil, 
to a meridional section diagram several feet in length, showing 
the main variations in soil profile from the northernmost to the 
southernmost boundary of European Russia. Mention may also be 
made of tire extensive exhibits of apparatus, including a peat 
sampling outfit from Sweden and a soil dynamometer with electrical 
recording devices from the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

•The activities of the U. S. Department of Agriculture having to do 
with soils were depicted by several of the bureaus and other 
branches. Naturally, much of this work centered around the Bureau 
of Soils, including monoliths of typical American soils, a model 
showmg the effect of erosion and means for its control, samples of 
fertilizer materials with illustoations as to their preparation by the 
improved method under investigation, and an exhibit of peat prod- 
ucts ranging from fuel to fabric. The Bureau of Plant Industry 
displayed for its soil fertility investigations a series of pots reveal- 
ing the effects of toxic and beneficial organic compounds on wheat in 
solution cultures and the effects of different nitrogenous compoiuids 
on ^y beans, an interesting schematic representation of triangular 
fertilizer experiments, and a collection of the organic compounds 
isolated from soils. Apparatus from its fruit investigations was 
shown as devised for studies on the oxygen-supplying power of the 
soil, and charts from its nematode studies showed ecological types 
of soil nemas and their vertical distribution. The agricultural en- 
^eering division of the Bureau of Public Roads displayed a work- 
mg modd of a trenching machine. The activities of the Extension 
Service in relation to soil work were illustrated, and the Depart- 
ment Library made an interesting exposition of services rendered to 
the research worker in soils and related lines, displaying books and 
ref^ce works, penodicals and other pubHcations, and bibliog- 
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Several of the State experiment stations had instructive exhibits. 
The Connecticut State station demonstrated the Morgan method 
for determining soil acidity, and the Maryland station displayed a 
revolving table which allowed growing plants a uniform supply of 
light. The Michigan station exhibited a new and rapid method of 
determining the colloidal content of soils by the hydrometer, and 
those from Missouri, South Dakota, and West Virginia sent appa- 
ratus used in obtaining and analyzing soil samples. The Indiana 
station presented Hoffer’s method for showing the accumulation of 
aluminum and iron compounds in corn plants, indicative of defi- 
ciencies of lime and available phosphates in the soil. The Wiscon- 
sin exhibit dealt with legume root nodules, bacterial strain variations, 
and host plant specificity, and that of New Jersey showed cultures 
of soil microorganisms and synthetic soil constituents produced by 
the action of some of these organisms upon cellulose. 

The opening address of President Coolidge dealt mainly with the 
efforts of the United States to promote agricultural education 
research through the Department of Agriculture and the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. He stated that the Department 
staff in 1920 included a total personnel of 20,742 employees; that of 
the $44,500,000 appropriated for direct expenditure by the Depart- 
ment, about $10,300,000 was available for research; and that the 
personnel of the experiment stations, together with the research 
staff of the Department, constitutes the largest organized body of 
research workers in agriculture in the world. Yet, as he went on to 
say, “ this does not mean that we of the United States can not learn 
much from the scientists of other lands. A large proportion of the 
scientific work done in this country has consisted in the application 
of discoverie.s in pure science that have been made elsewhere. The 
scientists of Eui'ope in particular have an enviable record of funda- 
mental research. American scientists are glad to be able to use the 
results of this work. They are glad, too, to take to heart the lessons 
of patience, of intensive scholarship, and of singleness of aim char- 
acteristic of this field of endeavor.” 

The broad relations of the soil to human welfare were referred to 
by the President and a number of other speakers, and, under the title 
of Soils and Men, they formed the subject of the presidential address 
of Dr. Lipman. He declared that “ soil science must build a founda- 
tion large enough and strong enough to support the study of plant 
food resources and their mobilization, of the interrelations of soil 
and plants and of soil characteristics and peculiarities as reflected in 
the make-up of plants, animals, and man. . . . We are the tech- 
nical advisors to the nations who are tinistees of precious raw mate- 
51291— ST 2 ' 
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rials. These must be used wisely and conserved effectively in order 
that humankind may travel with the least pain and sorrow on its 
road of destiny.” 

“In a more immediate way,” he made clear, “soil science has 
definite responsibilities in indicating rational and effective methods 
of land utilization. . . . By establishing standard methods of soil 
classification and study, we shall hasten the development of a sound 
program of land utilization in all countries. We shall provide then 
for the intensification of production and the support in greater com- 
fort of the growing population of the world. It is the duty of soil 
science to establish more clearly the relation of crops to soils in order 
that cropping methods may best conserve plant food, solar energy, 
and human labor. Soil science should teach the farmers how best to 
modify food quality by soil treatment. It should plan a more far 
reaching program of research and education, in order that it might 
serve in a constantly larger way the needs of a human society that 
from year to year is growing more complex in its organization and 
more exacting in its demand for such of the products of the land as 
are essential for maintaining the moral and spiritual values that are 
the final measure of human activities.” 

In the absence, because of serious illness, of Dr. Milton Whitney, 
chief of the Bureau of Soils and honorary chairman of the American 
Organizing Committee, a review of the origin and development of 
that bureau was presented by Dr. A. F. Woods, director of scientific 
work of the Department. Dr. Woods closed his paper with an 
announcement of the reorganization on July 1 whereby the bureau 
was merged into a larger group known as the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, in which “ will bo centralized all the investigational work 
in soil classification, physics, chemistry, soil biology, fertilizers, soil 
fertility, and soil technology.” A resolution, introduced by Sir John 
Bussell of Eqthamsted, expressing the sympathy of the congress to 
Dr. Whitney, was unanimously adopted. 

The scope of the remaining papers presented before the general 
sessions is indicated by their titles. On the economic side, Dr. 
Albrecht Penck of Berlin discussed The Productive Capacity of the 
Globe, -frhile Dr. O. E. Baker of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
no^^ twk up The Trend of Land Utilization in the United States, 
and Mr. Charles H. McDowell considered Fertilizers and Soil Science. 
Dr. K p. Glinka of Leningrad presented A Brief History of Russimi 
Sou ^i^ce, and Dr. A. Itano of the Ohara Agricultural Institute 
d^ribed The Present Status of Soil Acidity in Japan. The Deter- 
^ation of Soil Acidity was taken up by Dr. 0. Lemmermann of 
Bwlin,^and The Present Status of Soil Biology by Sir John Bussell. 

At the closing general session several minor changes in the con- 
stitution, of the society were adopted, one of which provided for 
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the transfer of the publication of its journal from Rome to Berlin 
and its issuance as a quarterly by the general committee instead of 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. An invitation from 
the Soviet Government and the Russian Academy of Sciences to 
hold the second congress in the Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics 
•vras announced, and authority was granted accordingly, provided a 
guaranty of Sufficient attendance is obtainable. It is expected that 
the congress will be held in Leningrad and probably in 1929. The 
presidency of the society was bestowed on Dr. Glinka, who is director 
of the Soviet Experiment Station at Leningrad, and Dr. TTissiuk 
was continued as acting president and general secretary. 

Over aOO papers were listed in the programs of the 6 sections or 
commissions into ivhich the detailed work of the congress was di- 
vided. This was a heavy assignment, resulting with some of the 
commissions in long hours and extra sessions, while with others 
more rapid progress was made. In general, each commission had its 
own program, but there were numerous combinations for joint meet- 
ings on subjects of mutual appeal. 

The first commission, devoted to soil mechanics and physics, dealt ' 
largely with questions of methods, although numerous papers giv- 
ing data on local soil conditions were included in the program. 
Discussion centered largely around the questions of the preparation 
of the soil samples and the division of the soil into fractions in 
mechanical soil analysis, standard apparatus, the best method for the 
determination of the water-holding and air capacities of the soil, 
its plasticity, moisture equivalent, hcat-of -wetting, and other physi- 
cal properties, and the relation of these to the behavior of the soil 
in the field. Such topics as sampling and the propriety of certain 
chemical treatments to effect dispersion attracted particular atten- 
tion, and while full agreement was not reached the feeling was 
general that much progress had been made in bringing about the 
international decision on these matters which would be so helpful. 

The second commission, dealing with soil chemistry under the 
leadership of Dr. A. A. J. von Sigmond of Hungary, showed, like 
the first commission, an immediate interest in methods, but covered 
a somewhat wider range of subjects. Its four main topics were 
soil absorption, the preparation of soil extracts, the organic matter 
and nitrogen content of soils, and the chemical determination of the 
nutritive materials in soils. There was a clarifying exc^nge pf 
points of view on these matters and, as in Commission, I, consider- 
able progress in the promotion of a better understand.ing and great!^ 
uniformity. 
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Commissions III and IV, dealing, respectively, with soil biology 
and biochemistry and soil fertility, presented more generalized pro- 
grams, but with many important papers. Commission III offered 
a series of symposia concerned respectively with direct and cultural 
methods of microbiological analysis of soil, the soil population, 
nitrogen fixation in the soil, the transformation of nitrogen, of 
organic matter, and of minerals in the soil, and soil biology from an 
agronomic standpoint. Commission IV took up the estimation of 
the nutrient requirements of soils and plant stimulants by means 
of plants in field, pot, and germination experiments, the determina- 
tion of fertilizing elements and of lime requirements by means of 
plants, and the influence of soil cultivation upon crop yield and the 
supply of water and air to plants. 

Although by no means the largest in numbers. Commission V, 
dealing with the classification, nomenclature, and mapping of soils, 
was one of the most important and productive. An earnest effort 
was made by this commission, led by Dr. Marbut, to obtain an inter- 
national understanding on soil survey methods and nomenclature, 
and, after earnest and prolonged discussion, this culminated in the 
adoption of a resolution recommending that the Kussian S3rstem of 
classification, based on natural soil characteristics, should be ex- 
tended throughout the world, its groups to be more clearly defined 
and subdivided with increasing knowledge. The resolution further 
recommended that each country should present to the next congress 
a scheme of classification of its soils “broad enough to cover the 
characteristics of soils which have developed through the influence 
of temperature, moisture, natural vegetation, relief, and the miner- 
alogical and chemical composition and age of the parent material,” 
and should also prepare “ a complete series of color, chemical, and 
mechanical soil profiles, representing the soil types in each country 
in as much detail as the available knowledge will permit.” For the 
continuation of this work, the commission was divided into five sub- 
commissions, to take up, respectively, the soil maps of Europe, the 
Americas, Africa, Asia, and Australia. In addition, the .various 
countries were requested to inaugurate “ a series of detailed investi- 
gations into the influence of soil characteristics on various crop 
plants- through a dose correlation of soil characteristics and yield 
oh a great number of experimental plats, to the end that data may 
be accumulated on the basis of which an evaluation for practical 
purposes of the units of a natural scheme may be established or an 
independent practical scheme of classification built up.” 

In response to an insistent demand on the part of attending for- 
esters, and others interested in forest soils problems, there was Or- 
ganized during the congress a special conference under the leader- 
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ship of Dr. F. Weis of Denmark and Dr. Eaphael Zon, director of 
the Lake States Forest Experiment Station, to which the numerous 
papers on the program dealing directly with forest soil investiga- 
tions were assigned. Two sessions were held, and despite the im- 
promptu nature of the assembly, there was an excellent attendance 
and keen interest. There was a general conviction that the time 
had arrived for forestry workers to take up a more intensive study 
of the relation between the soil and the forest flora and the recip- 
rocal effect of the forest upon the physical make-up of the under- 
lying soil and its productivity. So successful was the conference 
that provision was made by the congress for its perpetuation as a 
subconunission of Commission V. 

The sixth commission dealt with the application of soil science 
to land cultivation and was of special interest to agricultural engi- 
neers. A special feature of its program was the drainage and im- 
provement of peat lands, the discussion of which ended with the 
formation of a subcommission on peat soils, headed by Dr. A. P. 
Dachnowski of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Irrigation 
was also dealt with in its different phases, including the overhead 
irrigation of truck crops, and considerable attention was given to 
the movement of water through soils as a factor involved in both 
drainage and irrigation practices. It was brought out in this dis- 
cussion that the fundamental factors in the movement of soil water 
are yet to be elucidated, and that the laws of such water movement 
must be definitely tied in with certain soil characteristics, such as 
specific surface, before they can be made universally applicable. Still 
other features of the work of the commission dealt with the action 
of acid and alkaline soils on concrete drainage and irrigation struc- 
tures and the broad question of soil erosion and its prevention. 

Taken as a whole, the congress covered the subject of soils in a 
broad and comprehensive way, and in many directions its contribu- 
tion was positive and powerful. In some respects its immediate 
results may not have seemed as tangible as had been hoped, but it is 
not unlikely that too much was attempted in view of the serious 
handicaps under which its promoters labored. Probably no inter- 
national assemblage allied to agriculture has ever been confronted 
with greater linguistic difiiculties, nor has one been attempted with 
such definite objectives when so much still had to be learned as to 
what had been already done. The outstanding result in international 
assemblages of this type is customarily the mingling ;of per^iialities 
and the interchange of viewpoints, and the soils work, because of 
the unusual geographical distribution of its leaders, has, always been 
peculiarly hampered by a lack of personal contacts and understand- 
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ings. This handicap the congress was very successful in overcom- 
ing from its opening day, and with the supplementary influence of 
the long tour of this country and Canada it should henceforth no 
longer impede seriously the development of closer relations. The 
illustrative material which Avas so distinctive a feature of the con- 
gress Avas another notable aid, and it may now be said that for the 
first time soils workers in this country are really acquainted with 
the soils and the soil specialists of the world. If the congress had 
been productive of no further achievements, this alone would have 
been an abundant justification, but, as a matter of fact, much prog- 
ress was made in a number of specific undertakings and the founda- 
tion has doubtless been firmly laid for even more perceptible ad- 
vances within the next few years. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AGEICTTLTTJEAI AND BIOIOGICAI CHEMISTEY 

Chemistry and the home, H. E. Howe and F. M. Turner, jr. {New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1927, pp. X+S55), — collection of popular articles on 
chemistry in its relation to home construction, home furnishing, and home 
operation. 

Viscosity of cellulose solutions, O. R. Genuno {Indus, and Engin, Chem,, 
19 {1927), No, P* W, fig, 1). — Small’s method^ is modified by using a filter 
pump Instead of a movable mercury reservoir to create the partial vacuum 
required and in the removal of air from the cellulose bulb by repeated washing 
out with hydrogen. The apparatus has been further simplified by replacing 
the storage bulb and burette for the cuprammonium solution by a measuring 
pipette which is filled by using hydrogen under a pressure of 50 to 76 mm. 
Some other slight changes are made in the apparatus, the modified form of 
which is illustrated. Somewhat higher viscosity figures are obtained by the 
modified method and are attributed to its complete removal of oxygen. 

A simple continuous**extractiou apparatus, A. H. Clark {Indus, and Engm, 
Chem,, 19 {1927), No, 4, pp, 534, ^^5, figs, 2).— A simple and inexpensive appara- 
tus for the continuous extraction of relatively large amounts of material is 
described and illustrated. Among the advantages claimed are the fact that 
the entire mass under extraction is continuously in contact with the solvent, 
so that channeling is avoided, and that the receiving fiask and volume of 
solvent may be made comparatively small with relation to the amount of 
material treated. 

Automatic devices for the extraction of powdered materials, S. Palkin 
and H. R. Watkins {Indus, and Engin, Chem,, 19 {1927), No, 4, pp, 585-537, 
figs, 12),— Two automatic devices for the extraction of solid substances are 
described. One is an inexpensive and simple device, in which the solvent flows 
upward through the sample and is continuously filtered through cotton In 
returning to the heating vessel. The other device, which is somewhat more 
complicated, uses the pressure effect of the solvent vapors to agitate the sus- 
pended sample. Continuous filtration is effected as in the simpler form, This 
apparatus Is applicable to the extraction of liquids as well as solids. 

A comparison of some physical and chemical tests for determining the 
quality of gluten in wheat and flour, D. A. Coleman, H. B. Dixon, and H. C, 
Fellows {Jour, Agr, Research [U. jS.3, 84 (1927), No, S, pp, Corre- 

lation data on loaf volume with respect to (1) kernel texture, (2) crude pro; 
tein content of the wheat, (3) crude protein content, of the flour, <4) dry, 
gluten, (5) wet gluten, (6) water-absorbing power of the flour, (7) water- 
holding capacity of the flour, (8) single concentration viscosity of flour-water 
suspensions, and (9) Sharp and Gortner's angle h :(B. S, E., 61, p. 803;, 63, 
p. 314), together with correlations between these ya^ous tests of ^pten qua^,. 

» Indus, and BJngin. Chem., 17 <1925), No. 6, pp 615-617. 
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indicated the crude protein determination, on either the wheat or the flour, as 
the best single factor gluten Quality test. The washed-gluteii test was found 
second in order of value, giving excellent results in the hands of one analyst, 
but failing in reproducibility of i-esults. Of the newer viscosity tests, only the 
single concentration test was satisfactory. This was nearly as good as the 
dry- or wet-gluten tests, and decidedly better than the kernel-texture or water- 
absorbing power tests. The lack of close agreement among the results of the 
newer gluten quality and loaf volume tests Is attributed in part to nonuniform 
baking procedure. 

The ash of hard spring wheat and its products, B. Suujvan and C. Neab 
{Indus, and Engin. Cheni., 19 (1927), No. pp. Complete analyses of 

a hard spring Marquis wheat showed that the ash of this wheat and its flours 
contains in general more phosphorus and magnesium and less potassium than 
the ash of softer wheats and flours. Iron, manganese, zinc, copper, aluminum, 
iodine, boron, fluorine, and arsenic were found in the smallest amounts in the 
highest grades of flour. The bran and germ contained the highest proportion 
of these elements. The rigid standardization of the flour ashing methods with 
regard to time and temperature conditions is regarded as undesirable on account 
of the differences in chemical composition among the ashes, which differences 
are considered to demand different treatments. 

Commercial gelatins: Their jelly strength, gold number, and hydrogen- 
ion concentration, P. Sekex and M. W. Goodwin (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 19 
(1927), No. 4, pp. 47S, 474).— Oareful determinations of the gold number, the 
jelly strength, and the H-ion concentration, the latter determination being made 
by a precise electrometric method, showed no direct relation among these values 
as determined in gelatins used in the ice cream trade. Not only were consid- 
erable variations found between the various grades of one manufacturer, but 
also between supposedly similar grades from different manufacturers. For 
example, one gelatin sold as high grade had a jelly strength of 339, whereas 
another of the same designation had a Jelly strength of but 189. 

Determination of milk solids in food products. — I, A direct method for 
the milk proteins in cacao products, H. 0. Waterman and H, A. Lepper 
(Indus, and Engin. Chern., 19 (1927), No. 4t PP> 501-506, fig. i).— A review of 
the methods dependent on the determination of casein and the conversion of 
the figure obtained to a total milk protein figure by means of a factor shows 
the necessity of a new line of attack. The inevitable direct errors of the casein 
method are considerable and are liable to exaggeration on account of the 
inconstancy of the factor casein to total milk protein. 

It was found that casein, lactalbumin, and lactoglobulin can be separated 
as a group from the cacao protein group by a method involving (1) the pre- 
extraction of interfering substances by means of (a) an acid-alcohol reagent, 
and (6) an aqueous-acid reagent, adjusted at about pH 2,2 and containing 
sodium sulfate in a concentration of 1/28 molar to prevent the solution of the 
milk proteins ; (2) the selective extraction of the milk proteins with a borate- 
sodium hydroxide buffer mixture of pH 11.6 to 11.8 ; and (3) the precipitation 
of the milk proteins from this extract at approximately pH 4.4 to 4.5. The 
directions for carrying but the method are necessarily too detailed to be 
abstracted, 

** Most of the results have shown less than 0.15 per cent departure from the 
calculated milk protein content of the milk chocolates examined. No specialized 
technique is required in carrjiug out the determination, and no elaborate 
apparatus is needed with the exception of a good centrifuge.” 
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METEOEOLOGY 

Ohio weather for the year 1925 {Ohio 8ta, Bui. 402 (1927) t pp. 14S-1S5, 
figs. S).— Data for temperature, precipitation, and length of frost-free period at 
the experiment station at Wooster and other places in the State are sum- 
marized as usual in tables, charts, and notes. The year was characterized 
especially by a deficiency in precipitation during the first six months and in 
August, a wide range in temperature (126®), and an abnormal amount of sun- 
shine during the first six months, especially in April. There was, however, 
an unusually favorable combination and distribution, both geographically and 
chronologically, of the major climatic elements, resulting in good crop yields, 
as previously noted (E. S. R., 55, p. 210). 

SOILS— FEETILIZEES 

Principles of soil microbiology, S. A. Waksman (Baltimore: Williams <£• 
Wilkins Co.y 1927, pp. XXyi//+SP7, pU. 19, figs. [78]). — ^This book presents the 
known facts of soil microbiology, with an interpretation of these facts; a study 
of soil microbiological literature, with a large selected bibliography of this, 
and of the literature of related work; and an indication of the various direc- 
tions of present and of needed investigation, with notes on the history of soil 
microbiology from its inception in the work of Liebig and Pasteur to the present 
time. The subject matter is treated in four sections, dealing, respectively, 
with (1) tlio occurrence and differentiation of soil microorganisms; (2) their 
isolation, identification, and cultivation; (3) their chemical activities; and (4) 
the relation of soil microbiological processes to soil fertility. Under these gen- 
eral headings are included studies of all the known groups of soil bacteria as 
well as of the algae, fungi, Actinomyces, and protozoa, together with some 
notes on such nonprotozoan soil fauna as Nematoda, Rotatoria, Annelida, 
Insecta, etc. Methods are treated in considerable detail, and, in addition to 
the bibliography, abundant footnote references are given throughout the text. 

Effects of clover and alfalfa in rotation. — I, The carbon dioxid in the 
soil atmosphere and its action on the felspar particles in the soil, W. P. 
Headden (Colorado Sta. Bui. S19 (1927), pp. 71, fig. 1). — ^Nitrogen accumulation 
by leguminous crops not plowed under was found to be very small, quite insuflS- 
cient to account for the soil improvement obtained by growing these crops, and 
similar though less marked improvements of fertility were effected by some 
nonleguminous crops. Determinations of the carbon dioxide of the soil atmos- 
phere under fallow conditions and in soils under grasses and under clover 
showed about 50 parts per 10,000 in fallow, 153 parts in the grass-bearing, and 
174 parts in the clover-bearing soils, respectively, at a depth of 30 in. Pre- 
liminary experiments indicate that such crops as potatoes, beets, and com, 
which do not occupy the soil to such an extent as do wheat, oats, clover, alfalfa, 
and grasses, increase the soil carbon dioxide content much less than do the 
latter croi)s. Such concentrations of carbon dioxide as are produced by the 
latter crops were found to cause the solution of potash and phosphoric acid 
from the feldspar constituents of the soil. Excessive nitrate production was 
also shown to be suppressed by the crops found effective in carbon dioxide pro- 
duction, and this effect is tentatively attributed to an inhibitive effect of the 
increased carbon dioxide concentration in the soil atmosphere. The presence 
of small quantities of finely divided iron derived from grinding appa^atue was , 
found to Increase distinctly the solubility of the feldspar in carbon dioxide- 
saturated water. 
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[Soil and fertilizer experiments at the Ohio Station] (Ohio Sta, Buh Jf02 
(1927), pp. 15--25, 113, 115, 117).— It is reported that for 12 years out of a 
16-year test of the livestock farming system as against the grain farming 
system, each ton of manure returned to the land averaged 15.2 lbs. of nitrogen, 
3.9 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 11.6 lbs. of potash. These figures represent 60 
per cent more nitrogen and 40 per cent more potash than are found in the 
average mixed open-yard manure of average Ohio farms. The yields from 
the grain system have also been excellent, however, with no indication of 
progressive decrease in fertility. 

Liming increased the yields of red and sweet clover more than heavy manur- 
ing without lime, and sweet clover was found to be more exacting in its lime 
needs than red clover. 

The value of sweet clover as a green manure, especially on the limestone 
soils of western Ohio, was demonstrated at the Paulding County experiment 
farm, in 2-year rotations of corn and oats on a heavy phase of Brookston 
clay. The sweet clover green manure crop increased the corn and oats yields 
considerably more than did 8 tons of untreated manure. The estimated in- 
crease in the value of the crop due to sweet clover was more than double that 
obtained with red or mammoth clover. 

In field plats 4.2 tons of granulated slag and in cylinders 4.7 tons were re- 
quired to correct soil acidity to the same extent as did 1 ton of limestone. 
Grinding more than doubled the effectiveness of the slag, but it still had only 
61 per cent of the neutralizing value of ground limestone in the plat soils and 
43 per cent in the cylinder soils. 

In experiments covering periods of from 29 to 32 years, continuous cropping 
to corn has proved destructive to organic carbon and nitrogen in the soil. This 
is attributed to the stimulation of decomposition processes by cultivation and 
to a relative paucity in root and stubble residues from com. Continuous 
cropping to oats and wheat similarly impoverished the soil, though less markedly 
than did corn. The losses in organic carbon and nitrogen were less under a 
com, oats, wheat, clover, and timothy rotation, and still less under a corn, 
wheat, and clover rotation than under continuous grain cropping; but even 
where clover has been plowed do^vn every third year there has been an apparent 
loss of about one-fifth of the original organic matter and nitrogen in the 20 
years in which only the roots and stubble of the crops harvested have been 
i*etumed to the soil. An application of 116 tons per acre of stable manure on 
one plat maintained the organic matter at about the original level, though some 
nitrogen was lost. The limed end of this plat has yielded good crops con- 
tinuously. The yields from the unllmed end have been lower, but better for 
the last than for the first 10 years. This and other fertilizer experiments are 
taken to indicate that the necessary fertilizing constituents are more important 
for the maintenance of crop yields than are soil organic matter and nitrogen. 

Studies of exchange bases in fertility plat soils showed that the saturation 
absorptive capacity of one acre was equivalent to the base content In 4 tons 
of limestone. In the unlimed soils about 25 per cent of this absorptive capacity 
is taken up by basic elements, the remaining 75 per cent being taken up by 
H ions. On the limed soil the bases amoimted to 96 per cent of the saturation 
and the H ions 4 per cent. Out of 16 tons of limestone applied, S tons are 
represented by exchangeable calcium and magnesium, while nearly 12 tons 
have been lost In crops and drainage. Liming has materially reduced the ex- 
changeable sodium and potassium, probably as a result of the larger crops 
grown; The amounts of exchangeable aluminum and manganese have also 
^ been markedly increased by liming. In plats receiving 260 lbs, of potassium 
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chloride per rotation, 5 per cent of the total potassium applied now remains in 
exchangeable form in the limed soil and 14 per cent in the unlimed soil. The 
use of sodium nitrate has not resulted in the retention of any considerable 
quantity of active sodium in the surface soil. An application of 6S0 lbs. of 
sodium nitrate per rotation left 04 lbs. of exchangeable sodium on unlimed soil 
and 70 lbs. on limed soil. It is concluded that injury from the free use of 
sodium nitrate on soils of this type under Ohio conditions is not to be expected. 

Applied at the rate of 4 tons per acre on corn, sheep manure produced average 
increases of 14 bu. of corn, GOO lbs. of soy beau hay, 5 bu. of wheat, and 850 
lbs. of mixed hay. Where 2 tons of the manure were applied on the wheat and 
2 tons on the corn the increased profits were greater than when the manure was 
used on one crop. 

In experiments on the preparation of artificial manures from straw and corn 
stalks, two compost piles were made containing 1 ton of shredded corn stover. 
In one pile 150 lbs. of Adco was incorporated, while in the other C5 lbs. of am- 
monium sulfate and 150 lbs. of ground limestone were used. Immediately, a 
rapid decomposition was noted, and more water was added at intervals of two 
or three days whenever the temperature was found too high. Chemical analysis 
made after two months showed that the Adco product contained 8.5 lbs. of 
nitrogen, 3.8 lbs. of phosphorus, and 3.3 lbs. of potassium per ton. The am- 
monium sulfate and limestone product was not far different in composition, 
though containing less phosphoric acid. The losses of both nitrogen and potash 
were so high from both piles as to render either method of doubtful economy 
unless the leaching, to which this loss was attributed, could be prevented. 

[Soil and fertilizer studies at the Texas Station] (Tetsas 8ta, Rpt. 1926, 
pp. Si, SB, iO), — The progress of various series of experiments on rotation, 
fertilizers, and soil improvement is reported. 

Among the definite results already obtained are a 4-year rotation of cotton 
with corn, oats, and cowpoas, resulting in from 183 to 235 lbs. of lint per acre 
as against 45 to 59 lbs. from continuous cotton ; fertilizer experiments showing 
200 lbs. of acid phosphate and 100 lbs. of cottonseed meal to give the largest 
yields in both the rotated and continuous cotton ; a 12-year average yield of 193 
lbs. of lint ppir a(*i*e from cotton in rotation as against 150 lbs. from continuous 
cotton ; and similar results at the Lubbock Substation In 3-year rotations of 
cotton fertilized with manure, feterita, and fallow. At the Temple Sub- 
station, sulfur applied at the rate of from 50 to 2,000 lbs. per acre was found 
to have no significant efCect upon cither continuous cotton or cotton in rotation 
with corn and oats. Larger applications of sulfur were deleterious. 

Xitrogeuous fertilizer materials, 0. A. Mooeks (Tennessee 8ta. Circ, 9 
(1927), pp. i), — ^The use of sodium nitrate, cottonseed meal, ammonium sulfate, 
and cyanamide for tobacco, cotton, potatoes, and other crops is discussed. The 
properties and fertilizer behavior of each of these four nitrogen sources are 
noted, and a number of mixed fertilizer formulas for specific crops and con- 
ditions arc given. 

Commercial fertilizers, 19SS7 edition, II. H. Robinson (Oregon Sta, Oirc. 
78 (1927), pp, 2S), — Information on tlie valuation of fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials; on the interpi’etation of the analyses of fertilizers, of their com- 
ponents, and of limes and land plasters; and on the calculation of cost per 
unit of plant food, is given, together with analyses of commercial brands of 
these products sold in Oregon. 

Inspection of fertilizers, J, B. Smith and W. Ij. Adams (Rhode Island Sta. 
Ann, Fert, Giro,, 1926, pp, The usual guaranties and analyses of fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials and agricultural limes and ashes are reported, with 
^me notes on the economical purcliase and utilization of these materials. 
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AGEICULTTTEAL BOTANY 

A textbook of general botany, W. H. Beown (Boston and London: Chinn d 
Co., 19B5, pp. XI +484, figs. 5iS).— “In this book an attempt has been made to 
treat botany from the standpoint of general principles rather than as illustrated 
by special plants used as types, and from a world point of view rather than 
from a local one. . . . Otlier features which give the book a universal aspect 
consist in methods of presentation rather than in selection of subject matter, 
except in so far as widely known species are used In the illustrations. . . . 
The greater part of the book Is devoted to the morphology, physiology, and re- 
production of the seed plants. . . . The plant is treated as a working machine, 
physiology and morphology being taught together. . . . The proportion of space 
devoted to the lower plants is less than in many texts.” 

Syllabus of plant families, A. Enqleb and E. Gilg (Syllahus der Pflanzm- 
fatnilien. Berlin: Bomtraeger Bros., 1924, 9.-10. ed., pp. XLITI+4^0, figs, 
— ^The seventh edition of this work has been noted (E. S. R., 29, p. 216). 
The enlargements and other changes embodied In the eighth edition and in 
the present edition are outlined in prefaces. 

General plant geography, A. Hayek (Allgemeine Planisengeographie, Ber- 
lin: Bomlraeger Bros., 1926, pp. Vin+409, pis. 2, figs. 5). — This highly sy<s- 
tematized work is intended as a condensed review of questions, problems, and 
facts of general plant geography as presented in recent extensive literature, a 
large collection of which is listed under the names of authors, alphabetically 
arranged. 

A manual of the flowering plants of California, W. L, Jepson (Berkeley : 
Associated Students Store, Univ. Calif., 11925}, pp. 1238, figs. [1024}). — ^This 
work, purporting to be a complete account of the native seed plants in Cali- 
fornia, has been Issued in six sections, which are here assembled. 

A study in the grouping of plants, H. S. Jtjeioa (Bot, Qa^., 78 (1924) ^ 
No. S, pp. 326-334, figs. 14). — In view of the fact that not only are mere clumps, 
clusters, or groups of a given species seen on a field trip, but that at times 
considerable patches or even entire areas seem to be dominated by a single 
species, and in view of the questions which arise as to the factors responsible 
for such grouping, especially in case of the virgin prairie, this investigation 
was undertaken. The present study deals with a few plants, reproducing 
vegetatlvely, which spend a number of j’ears in developing either a horizontal 
or a vertical rhizome before sending forth a flowering stem. 

Biochemistry of plants, F. Czapek (Biochemie der Pflanzen. Jena: Gustav 
Fisclier, 1925, 3, ed., vols. 2, pp. XII+54I1 2, pp. IX+852). — ^This third edition 
(or imprint), of which the first volume has been noted (B. S. R., 49, p, 218), 
is stated on its title page to remain unchanged. 

Biectrophysiology of plants, K, Steen (Elektrophysiologie der Pflanzen. 
Berlin: JuLVas Springer, 1924, PP* yJI+219, figs. 82).— This book, No. 4 of a 
series of. Monographs in the General Field of Plant and Animal Physiology- 
deals with the physical principles of plant electrophysiology, the influence of 
Mectriclty on protoplasm and cell, the quantitative relation between stimula- 
tibn and reaction, electrotaxis, electrotropism, eleetronasty, the influence of 
^ecWdty on development and metabolism in the plant, the production of 
electrical energy by the plant, and problems and data of plant electrophysiology, 

. A, flat of related literature is furnished, 

. ;Ph;^oiogy and biology of mustard [trans. title], F* Boas and F. Mebken- 
; BciiAbisE (Biol. Zenfbl., 45 (1925), No. 1, pp. 40-53, figs. 6 ). — A study, chiefly of 
alha), is outlined as to biological relations and reactions. The 
wbrfc been continued and enlarged as to scope. 
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Light relation of plants, W. W. Robbins {Through the Leaves, IS (1925), 
No. 9, PP- 386, 387 ). — ^Tlie chemical, heating, stimulus, and form effects of light 
on plants are very briefly discussed. 

Cultivation of i>lants in electric light and its application in seed testing 
and plant breeding [trans. title], N. A, Maximow (Biol. Zentbl,, 45 (1925), 
No. 10, PP* 627-639 ). — ^Tests of the effect of electrical illumination on the 
development of plants throughout a systematic range, including wheat, barley, 
buckwheat, peas, beans, and cucurbits, were carried out and were successful 
in the production and maturing of seed in case of the first four named. Details 
are given bearing ui>on the apparent possibilities of such work. 

The physical basis of life, D. T. ^MacBotjqal (Roy. Canad, Inst, Tt'ans., 15 
(1924), pt. 1, PP* 35-48, figs. 5 ). — review is given of the supposed or inferred, 
as well as the known, phenomena and phases of life, chiefly in plants at and 
since its inception on the earth, presumably in jelly-like masses or aggregations 
resulting from chemical combinations among such substances as hydrocarbons, 
nitrites, ammonia, and hydrogen phosphide, and almost certainly occurring In 
warm, shallow, brackish coastal waters. The more recently recorded results 
of studies on growth, as to its nature, its progress, and its fluctuations, are 
presented in simplified form. 

It is finite possible that we may be able to read something of earth history 
from the activities of the protoplasm of trees, which are calculated to be 
extremely sensitive to climatic agencies. ... On the other hand, we have 
the best of evidence to the effect that many hereditary streams of protoplasm 
have been modified in scores or hundreds of ways in shorter periods, and that 
living material in numerous lines of descent is still capable of developing new 
01 ‘ganisms. It is inconceivable that it will ever lose this capacity.** 

Laws of growth in higher and loww plants [trans. title], A. IXmjsL 
(Naturw. u. Lahdw. [Preising], No. S (1925), pp. 90, figs. 5).— This contribution 
deals in systematic detail with phases of growth and yield. The literature 
cited comprises more than 130 titles. 

Growth regulators in Avena coleoptiles [trans. title], B. Seubebt (Ztaohr. 
Bot., 17 (1925), No. 2, pp. 49-88, figs. 4 )* — Cuivatures and alterations and 
reversals of curvature with differences in concentration of the media in decapi- 
tated, wounded, and manipulnted growing Avena coloeptiles, subjected to con- 
tact with me<]ia and to differences in growth associated with such contacts and 
with differences in illumination, suggest the iK>sslbllity that In the normal 
phototropic process in Avena coleoptiles materials having the nature of growth 
regulators may function as light pwreeptors. The idea is suggested of an enzym 
which under the influence of varying light becomes weaker or stronger. It is 
stated that under geotropIc stimulation corrosiK>ntliag results may be obtained. 
Further possibilities are suggested. 

The calcium rcfiulreinents of algae and fungi [trans, title], O. Loew 
(Biol. Zentbl, 45 (1925), No. 2, pp. 122-125 ). — The calcium requirements of the 
lower organisms listed, in part fungi, may have economic bearings. 

[Oblorophyll and assimilation], K. Noaok (Ztsohr. Bot, 17 (1925), No. 
9-10, pp. 48I-548, figs. 2).— An account is given of the photochemical activities 
of chlorophyll and of their significance for carbon dioxide assimilation. 

Photochemical activity of chlorophyll [trans. title], K. Noack (Naturwis- 
senschaften, I4 (1925), No. 18, pp. 383-389, figs, g).— The author gives, after a 
brief historical introduction, an account of his own approach to the problems 
related to the formation of organic substances by plants from carbon dioxide 
through the agency of light energy. Some of this work, as published, has been 
noted (see above). In this approach, It is assumed, apparently, that chloro- 
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phyll has, in vitro as well as in the living plant cell under illumination, oxygen- 
activating qualities which are bound up with the quality of fluorescence in the 
chloroplasts. Acceptors of oxygen studied include benzidine and chlorophyll 
both in dead and in living leaves. 

Carbon dioxide assimilation in dead leaves [tvans. title], H. Molisgh 
{Ztschr, Bot., n {1925), No, 11, pp, 677-593). — ^Leaves of many kinds, after 
being killed by drying in a certain way, still showed a capacity to assimilate 
carbon dioxide and evolve oxygen under illumination. This capacity ai>pears 
to be the rule, rather than the exception as formerly thought The Influences 
of treatments and conditions are outlined. It is considered not improbable that 
the biochemical process of photosynthesis may eventually prove to be really one 
of fermentation. 

Kelation of low temperatures to respiration and carbohydrate changes 
in potato tubers, E. F. Hopkins (Bot, Gasi,, 7S (192Jf), No. 3, pp. 311-325, 
figs. 7).— In determining the respiration of potatoes at low temperatures the 
author found a marked acceleration at O'' 0. (32’ F.), such that for a con- 
siderable period the Intensity was greater than at 4.5’ C. This stimulation 
decreased after passing the ma xi mu m , and was still greater than 4.5 at the 
end of the experiment. Other changes are indicated. 

It is said that, in agreement with results reported In the literature, sugar 
which accumulated in potatoes at 0’ began to disappear rapidly when they 
were stored at 4.5’, It is suggested that the acceleration of respiration at 
0’ may he dependent upon the changing concentration of sugar, and that 
up to a certain concentration sugar increases respiration and inhibits it 
beyond that jwint. 

Osmotic pressure In roots and the part played by living cells during 
water ascent in plants [trans. title], L, Montemabtini (Atti 1st, Bot, B. umv, 
Pavid, $. sGr., l'(1924), pp. 35—4^, pis, B ), — In addition to the so-called suction 


or drawing action of the leaves, it is claimed that there is a cell-to-cell 
action modifying the osmotic properties of the absorbing tissue of the roots. 

On the use of the Bates^ evaporimeter and evaporimeters in general in 
studies on plant transpiration, especially in the open air, B. Nath Sisqh 
(Jour. Indian Bot. 8oc., 4 U9B4), No. 5, pp. 149-179, pis, -The Bates 
evaporimeter is disadvantaged mechanically by the difficulty of accurate iV 
weighing the small quantity of water evaiwrated per hour and by the exist- 
ence of water in the reservoir with difeerent temperatures at dillerent times. 
Suggestions are made in view of these defects. It is also concluded that, 
other (internal) factors In the plant being equal, trausphatlon and evapora- 
tion from an evaporimeter are not affected alike in the open unless wind 
velocity is controlled. The results obtained from potted plants indicate that 
transpiration and evaporation do not always vaty in the same way, in direc- 
tion or magnitude, owing to the existence of internal factors in plants 
influencing transpiration. It is also concluded that evaporation from the 
shallow water pan approximates more nearly transpiration than does the 
Bates evaporimeter. A discussion regarding the complexity of the transpira- 
tory process is included. It is believed that a simple method is yet to be 
devised for ascertaining the absolute transpiration in the open field for 
ecological purposes. 

The nervous mechanism of plants, J. G, Bos® (London and Neio York: 
legmans, Orem d Co,, IW, pp. XIX-¥BB4, figs, the light of the 

results su^armd . . „ it can no longer be doubted that plants, at any rate 

vascular plants,, possess a well-defined ne^ous system, 

** It has been demonstrated that excitation is conducted by the phloem of the 
vascular bundle, and that conduction in this tissue can be modified experl- 
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mentally by the same means as Is that in animal nerve. The conducted excita- 
tion may, therefore, be justly spoken of as nervous impulse and the conducting 
tissue as nerve. 

It has been further shown that, as in the animal, it is possible to distinguish 
sensory or afferent and motor or efferent impulses, and to trace the trans- 
formation of the one into the other in a reflex arc. The observations involve 
the conception of some kind of nerve center. No structure corresponding to 
the nerve ganglion of an animal has, indeed, been discovered in the pulvinus 
of Mimosa pudica, but it is not impossible that the physiological facts may 
one day receive histological verification.” 

Biological possibilities as to crop increase, 11, [trans. title], 0. Loew 
{Biot Zenthh, 45 {1925), No, 1, pp, 5$-56). — Chiefly, this discussion deals with 
plant excitants or stimulants. 

Cell stimulation [trans. title], A, Keen (Biol. Zentbl., 45 {1925), No, 2, pp, 
125’~121), — ^Potassium, sodium, and calcium compounds acting as seed stimulants 
gave encouraging results. 

Cell stimulation with bases [trans. title], T. Bokobny (Zellstimulations- 
forsch,, 1 {1925), No, S, pp, 299-S13), — Stimulation with bases favors secretion, 
increases movement, and promotes growth. Stimulation by means of bases 
is regarded as of universal biological significance, giving results probably in 
all the various fields of biology, including the animal kingdom. 

The behavior of ]>lants from stimnlated seed in the second generation 
[trans. title], M. Popoff and G. Paspalefp {Zellstimulationsforsch,, 1 (1925), 
No, S, pp. S69-S72), — Seed from stimulated plants show a notable after-effect in 
the second generation as regards both germinability and vigor; also, these 
seeds so altered are said to possess the capability, after repeated stimulation, 
to increase still further their life potency. 

The stimulating action of salts of metals on the germination of barley 
[trans. title], X Nobldechen (Kuhn Arch,, 0 (1925), pp, 264-S09) .—-Thes^ 
studies dealt with compounds, Including those of manganese, copper, mercury, 
silver, zinc, lead, and sodium, as stimulators of barley seeds. Conclusions and 
discussions are given for each metallic compound. From a general statement, 
it appears that the degrees of efficiency of such treatments, and tlie practi- 
cability of employing metal salts as stimulators of germination, may be turned 
to practical account after this phase of the matter has been adequately studied. 

Seed potato stimulation [trans. title], W. Gleisberg (Zellstimulationsforech,, 
1 (1924), No. 2, pp. 239-255; 1 (1925), No. S, pp. 315-354, flQS. 2). —As a partial 
report on this work, it is stated that it is possible to influence both germination 
and growth of the potato by pretreatment of the seed with chemical solutions, 
particulars regarding whlcli are given. 

The specific action of some excitants on the leaf [trans. title], L. Montb- 
MABTiNi (Atti l8t, Bot. R, Univ. Pavia, 3, ser., 1 (1924), pp. i-iS).— Specific? 
excitant Influence on leaf activities was found for calcium, phosphorus, and 
potassium. 

Traumatropism in plants [trans. title], A. Bkybb (Biol. Zentll., 45 (1926), 
Nos, 11, pp. 683-702, figs, 8; 12, pp. 743^-768, pi. 1, fig. j?).—- Both in monocotyle- 
dons and dicotyledons, two correlations, nutritional-physiological in character, 
are apparent, which are regarded as important to the understanding of positive 
traumatropic reactions. One of these correlations consists in the growth-promot- 
ing influence of the growing point of the seedling. The other consists in the fact 
that the growing region Is dependent upon the affiux of the nutrl^t materials 
supplied from the reserve stores. A one-sided checking or limitation of the 
flow of materials results in a tropic flexure, a positive wound tropism, which 
should not be confused with geotropism, phototropism, or any negative tropism. 
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Injuries to regetation by tar vapors [trans. title], K. Boning (Forsch. 
OeJ). Pfiansenkranlc, u, Immunitdt Pflanaenr, No, 2 (1926) f pp. 77-88, jfigs. 5 ), — 
Tar vapor effects on different plants are shown and described, with brief 
historical review. 

Germination conditions for Tilletia spores [trans. title], J. Hahne (Kilhn 
Arch., 9 (1925), pp. 157-^83).-- Results are detailed of this attempt to solve both 
scientific and practical questions regarding the conditions of germination of 
Tilletia spores. 

Studies on Ascomycetes collected in Algeria, I [trans. title], C. Killian 
(Bui. SoG, Hist. Nat. Afrique Nord, 16 (1925), No. 3, pp. 108-122, pis. S). — 
Results of cultural studies on species in several genera are detailed. 

The developmental history and sexual physiology of Ustilago bromivora 
and V. graiidis [trans. title], R. Bauch (Ztschr. Bot., 17 (1925), No. S, pp. 
129-177, figs. These studies were carried out during the period September, 
1922, to September, 1924. Both sexual and sporulating phases are presented. 
A bibliography is furnished. 

Researches on leguminous root tubercles [trans. title], P. A. Dangeabd 
(Botaniste, 16. ser., 1926, pp. 3-270, pis. 28).— In tlie first part of this elaborate 
presentation the authoy deals with leguminous root tubercles separately in 
each of six groupings. In the second part the more general considerations are 
presented. 

The Ostwald viscosimeter for the determination of the liquefaction of 
gelatin by bacteria, P. W. Shaw (Jour. Bact., 9 (1924), ^o. 4, pp. $15-320, 
fig. 1). — ^Referring to the defects pointed out and to the existing need for a 
standardized method for ascertaining the change in the viscosity of gelatin 
culture media as these matters were set forth by Levine and Carpenter (E. S, R., 
60, p. 526), the author states that direct inoculation of sterilized gelatin culture 
media in Ostwald’s viscosimeters were found to give satisfaction for a period 
of three months. Tabulated results of the author’s studies with comments 
on observed phases point to disturbing conditions, which are said to he so 
general that a viscosity standard needs to be worked out to replace the per 
cent gelatin standard now in use. 

&ENE1ICS 

[Contributions to phint genetics] (Jlerediias, 9 (1027), pp. 10-44i 4^-101, 
llS-lSe, 145-168, 193-208, 225-288, 303-390, 405-418, figs. 96).— Tlieso pages 
embrace the following articles : Genetic Studies on the Seed Color of Linum 
usitatissimum [trans. title], by T. Tammes (pp, 10-16) ; A Study of Antir- 
rhinum orontium, by E, R, Saunders (p, 17-24) ; Some Cases of Heritable 
Variations in Habitual Binomial Segregation Relative to Awning in Wlieat 
[trans. title], by B. Kajanus (pp. 25-32) ; The Difference in the Rapidity of 
Germination of Male and Female Seed in Melandrium [trans. title], by C. 
Correns (pp. 33-44) ; Peculiar Genetic Results Due to Active Gametophyte 
Factors, by E. M. Bast (pp. 49-58) ; Chromosome Numbers in Draba, by O. 
Heilborn (p. 59-68) ; A Homozygotic Lutescens-Form Obtained from Oenotherot 
suaveolens Through Hybridization [trans. title], by 0. Renner (pp. 69-80) : 
ContrlbutlQns to the Genecology of Glacial Relics, by G. Turesson (p. 81-101) ; 
The Frequency of Hybridization in Nature [trans. title], by J. P. Lotsy (pp. 
113-125) ; Oytological and Experimental Studies in the Genus Lamium, by 
0. A, Jdrgenson (pp. 12&-136) ; The Infiuence of Locality on the Stability of 
Pure Lines [trans. title], by 0. Fruwirth (pp, 145-156) ; Note on Some Char- 
acters in Ferns Subject to Mendeliaa Inheritance, by I. Andersson (pp. 167- 
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16S) ; Somatic Segregation in a Barley Hybrid [trans. title], by S. Ikeno (pp. 
193-198) ; The Seed Color in Hybrids of Phaseolus milgarisXP. muUiflorus 
[trans. title], by K. Tjebbes (pp. 199-20S) ; A Heterozygous Phenot 5 T)e in Shep- 
herd’s-Purse, by G. H. Shull (pp. 225-235) ; Studies on the Sexuality of Homo- 
thallic Mucors, by N. Nielsen (pp. 23(^-244) ; Non-Men delian Inheritance in 
Viola, by J. Clausen (p. 245-256) ; Mathematical Characteristics of Pure Lines 
and Their Hybrids According to Studies on the Seed Weight of Beans [trans. 
title], by E. and A. Tschermak (pp. 257-273) ; On a Y-Linked Gene In Melan- 
drium, by .0 Winge (pp. 274-284) ; Homoeotypic Division in Uninucleate Pollen 
Mother Cells, by O. Rosenberg, (p. 2S5-2S8) ; Contributions to the Genetics 
of Barley. — IT, The Development of the Kernel Basis and Its Relation to 
Density, by H. and O. Tedin (pp. 303-312) (E. S. R., 55, p. 428) ; The Inherit- 
ance of Bed Leaf Color in Plantago major [trans. title], hy C. Hammarlund 
(pp. 313-320) ; Further Studies on Speltoid Chimeras in Triticum vulgare 
[trans. title], by A. Akerinan (pp. 321-334) (E. S. R., 43, p. 634) ; A Sectorial 
Chimera in the Apple [trans title], by K. V. O. Dahlgren (p. 335-342) ; Con- 
tributions to the Genetics of Brassica oleracea^ II, by K. B. Kristofferson (pp. 
343-348) (E. S. B., 53, p. 630) ; The Production of Polyploid Gametes in Hy- 
brids [BaphanusXBrassica], by G, D. Karpechenko (pp. 349-368) ; The Be- 
havior of Partial Speltoid Mutations in Their Intercrosses [trans. title], by 
H. Nilsson-Bhle (p. 869-379) ; Hybridization Studies with Rape {Braasica 
napus oleifera).-^!, Flower Color [trans. title], by N. Sylv§n (p. 380-390) ; 
Morphological Restoration in Genetics [trans. title], by N. Heribert-Nilsson 
(p. 405-410) ; and Spontaneous Self-Pollination in Beta [trans. title], by C 
Hallqvist (pp. 411-418). 

Isolation from foreign pollen in plant breeding [trans. title], J. Becker 
(Pflmmibm IBerlinj, 2 (J0S6), No, 2.}, pp. 373-376, figs. 7). — ^Apparatus de- 
signed to prevent accidental cross-pollination during breeding work with jftdd 
crops and vegetables is described and illustrated. 

Cytology of flowering plants, P. N. SchOkhoff (Die Zytologie der Bluten- 
pflanzen. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enlze, 1926, pp. XI +792, figs. 282 ), — ^Tbe first 
section of this comprehensive work deals with the general cytology of the 
flowering plants, discussing in its chapters nucleus structure, mitosis, allotypic 
division, amitosis, multinucleated cells and nuclear coalescence, the physiology 
of the nucleus, and blologicral analysis and synthesis of the nucleus. The male 
and female gametophytes and fertilization phenomena of gymnosperms and 
angiosporms are treated at length, with discussion of the endosperm and the 
importance of cytology for classification. Part 2 is concerned with the special 
cytology of the flowering iilants, the subject matter treating of the classes and 
subdivisions thereof pertaining to gymnosperms and angiosperms. An ex- 
tensive bibliography is included. 

Abnormalities in the pollen-tube growth in Datnra due to the gene 
“tricarpel/’ J. T. Buchholz and A. F. Blakeslee {Natl, Acad, Sd. Proc,, IS 
{1927), No, 4, pp. 242 - 249 , figs. 12 ). — The present contribution from the Univer- 
sity of Texas and the Carnegie Institution describes the abnormal behavior in 
inheritance of trlcarpel (<c), a recessive gene mutant of D. stramonium, and 
shows tliat an explanation can be found in a study of pollen tube behavior. 

Nucleus and cytoplasm in relation to dlflerential pollen-tube growth, 
B, A. Brink and 0. R. Burnham {Natl. Acad. Sci. Proc., IS {192rt), No. 4 , pp. 
2S8--242 ), — Investigation at the University of Wisconsin demonstrated that the 
sugary gene of corn, sho^vn. by Emerson (E. S. R., 51, p. 335) to reside upon a 
different chromosome from the Wat loat pair, exerts a curious modifying action 
on the waxy ratio. Plants heterozygous for the w^axy genO and homozygous 
51291—27 3 
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for sugary (si^ 8u Wof ww) give, when self-pollinated, a significantly lower pro- 
portion of waxy seeds than do 8u Wx v>x individuals. The direct cause of 
the deficiency of waxy seeds is believed to be a differential rate of growth of 
the two classes of male gametophytes, sii Ww and m wx, arising from sugary 
homozygotes during the stage in which the pollen reserves are being used. 
In their later development it is assumed that the two types of pollen tubes 
dongate at the same rate. 

Cytological and morphological investigations on gynodimorphic and 
normal forms of Ranunculus acris li., H. Sorokin {Geneticfi, 12 (1927), 
No. i, pp, S9-8$, figs, 67).— These studies, reported from the University of Min- 
nesota, were undertaken to determine whether certain morphological deviations 
from the typical vegetative and floral characteristics of R, acri8 are accom- 
I)anied by variations from type in the nucleus* 

Genetical and cytological investigations on Viola tricolor It, and V. 
arvensis Murr., J. Clausen (Herediias, 8 (1926), No. 1--2, pp, 1-156, pis, 2, 
figs, 135),— A comprehensive study of inheritance and chromosome constitution 
in Viola. 

The relations between chromosomes and mutations in Oenothera 
lainarckiana, K. B, Boedijn (Der Zu8a7nni6nhang zioischen den Chromosomen 
und Mutatione^i bei Oenothera lamarcJciana, Acad, Proefschr,, Univ, Amster- 
dam, 1925, pp, VIII+173-261, figs, S2; also in Reo, Trav, Bot, N6erlmd„ 22 
(1925), No, 1-2, pp, 173-261, figs, 512). —This is a University of Amsterdam thesis. 

Secondary mutations of Oenothera lamarckiana [trans, title], H. de Vries 
(Ztschr, Bot,, 17 (1925), No, i-5, pp, 193-211 ), — ^A study of several mutants 
derived from previously obtained mutants named is indicated with conclusions. 

A study of xneiosis in Ranunculus acris, H. Sorokin (Amer, Jour, Bot,, 14 
(1927), No, 2, pp, 76-84, pis, 3).— This contribution from the University of Min- 
nesota deals with a 14-chromosome race of R, acris. 

Chromosome counts in the varieties of Solanum tuberosum and allied 
wild species, H, B. Smith (Genetics, 12 (1927), No, 1, pp, 84-92, pi, 1, figs, 
IS ), — Cytological studies at the Maine Experiment Station and the University 
of Michigan showed that the haploid chromosome number is 12 for 8, jamesii 
and 8, chacoense, 24 for 8, fendleri, and 36 for 8. demissum, indicating that 
In these wild species of potato the haploid chromosome number is some multiple 
of 12, as has been reported for other species of Solanaceae. The McIntyre 
and McCormick cultivated varieties, characterized by a relatively high per- 
centage of fertile pollen, were found to have a haploid chromosome number of 
24 and no unpaired chromosomes. The appearance of haploid cells with 
approximately 48 chromosomes suggested that tetraploidy has occurred in 
the Early Ohio variety. The fact that the haploid chromosome number of 
the potato has increased from 12 to 48 apparently indicates that tetraploidy 
may have been a factor in the development of the cultivated varieties. 

The chromosomes of Zea mays, E. U. Fisk (Amer, Jour, iot, 14 (1927), 
No, 2, pp, 53-75, pis, S),—A more extensive account is rendered of studies at the 
University of Wisconsin on the chromosomes of corn (E, S. R., 64, p. 525). 

The diploid number of chromosomes for all strains of Z. mags studied, except 
Black Mexican sweet com, was 20. Z, mays agrees with other members of 
Maydeae In which chromosomes have been counted, except Tripsacum, In hav- 
ing 10 (or a multiple of 10) as the haploid number. Distinct intoatloUts of 
the pairing of homologous somatic chromosomes were found in the root tips, 
variations evident ^ of /somatic chromosomes were sufficient 

^ that: inffiyidu^ could be recognized with certainty, , The num- 

llyaients In iKcojiha^s of ncdcrc^porogenesls and the haploid number of 
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chromosomes were found to be 10 In the starchy and sugar varieties of corn 
studied, except in Black Mexican. The greatest individuality in chromosome 
size and shape was observed in late diakinesis, and the maximum variation 
in size and shape of individual chromosomes was noted in Evergreen sweet 
corn. 

Counts in the endosperm of Black Mexican and Evergreen sweet corn indi- 
cated a Bn condition, with 30 as the chromosome number. In one Black Mexi- 
can plant a variation of from 20 to 23 somatic chromosomes was found, the 
number in most counts being 22. Irregularities in chromosome number in 
mierosporogenesis were found in several Black Mexican plants, the bivalents in 
a single plant varying from 9 to 11. Instances of nondisjunction in the hetero- 
typic division in mierosporogenesis were found in Golden Bantam sweet corn, 
the resulting daughter cells containing, respectively, 11 and 9 chromosomes. 

Inheritance of trimorphism in Lythrum salicaria, B. M. East (Natl, Acad, 
Sci, Proc., 13 (1927), No, 3, pp, 122-124), — ^This is a contribution from Har^^ard 
University. 

Preliminary studies on the absence of yellow colour in fatuoid or false 
wild oats, E. T. Jones (Welsh Jour, Agr„ 3 (1927), pp. 221-231). — Studies on 
the Pi, Pa, and Pa of hybrids between pure line descendants from a white- 
grained fatuoid (which arose in Golden Bain (Amna aativa) oats) and Golden 
Bain oats suggested that the loss of color on ripening should be regarded as a 
phenomenon entirely separate from an inhibitory effect due to the presence of 
the fatuoid complex or of some associated factor. The white color was domi- 
nant over the yellow with monofactorial segregation in Ps. although the usual 
degree of dominance of the sativa over the fatuoid tyi>e of grain was observed. 
There was no independent segregation for color, and yellow was fully expressed 
only in the absence of the fatuoid character. 

Heredity in the pea [trans. title], J. StAdwIk (iCsiechoalovakia'l Min, 
Zem^d^l, /Sbom. Vyssktmn. tJst, ZemMB, No, (1926), pp. 77, pis. 2, figs. 2; 
Fr. als,, pp, 74, 75). — ^Herein are presented the results of a genetical analysis of 
the flowers and fruits of the garden pea. 

Malformations in the fruits of the tomato and other solanums [trans. 
title], H. Pape (Art). Biol. Beiohsanst, Land u. Forstio., 14 (1926), No, 4, pp, 
567-587, pis. 2), — ^The results of a study of the nature, cause, and heritabillty 
of abnormal growths in the tomato and other solanaceous fruits are presented. 
Plants grown at the Berlin-Dahlem Experimental Station from seeds taken 
from liucullus tomato fruits which were characterized by abnormal shape 
yielded in turn 10 per cent of abnormal fruits, while other ordinary stocks 
of the Lueullus variety grown in the same field were wholly normal. Com- 
parable results were obtained the succeeding year, leading to the practical 
suggestion that tomato seeds should be saved from plants bearing all normal 
fruits. 

A sectorial chimera in the apple [trans. title], H. Lampbeoht (JSereditas, 
8 (1927), No, 3, pp. 351S58, figs, g).— -A striking resemblance was noted in color 
and appearance of the skin between a sectorial chimera in a Cox Pomona apple 
and that of normal Bibston Pippin fruits. Transpiration records taken upon 
this foreign sector and a comparable normal section, both with cut surfaces 
carefully sealed with tin foil, showed a much more rapid water loss (2^ times) 
in the foreign sector, .^atomical studies of the skin and the underlying cells 
showed no important structural differences except that the wax coating was 
much thicker on the normal skin. Removal of the wax by ether resulted Sh 
practically equal transpiration. The differences in transpiration between sec- 
tors taken from normal Bibston Pippin and Cox Pomona fruits were comparable 
to the differences obtained between the abnormal and normal sectors. 
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In respect to dry substance tlie foreign and normal sectors contained 20.48 
and 16.17 per cent, respectively, differences comparable to those found in the 
regular varieties. Total sugars were lower, and raw protein, raw fiber, and 
ash were higher in the foreign than in the normal sector, and again like differ- 
ences were found between the regular varieties. Inasmuch as Cox Pomona 
originated as a seedling of Eibston Pippin and reciprocal crosses between 
the two have proved sterile, the author believes that the two varieties are much 
alike hereditarily and that the nature of the chimera might not be altogether 
unexpected. 

A suggested interpretation of certain cases of anisogeny, K. J. Ohitten- 
OEN and C. Peli^w {Mature [London], 119 (1927) ^ No. 2983, pp, 10, 11, fig, 1 ). — 
In crosses between Tall and Procumbent races of flax (E. S. R., 48, p. 28), 
male sterility occurs in Fa and is inherited as a simple Mendelian recessive. 
It appears when Procumbent is the female parent in the original cross but 
not in Fi or Fa of the reciprocal Tall X Procumbent. Male sterility, then, only 
appears when there is cytoplasmic continuity from Procumbent. 

The authors suggest that this difference in inheritance is due to dissimilarity 
in the cytoplasms of Procumbent and Tall. Individuals of Fi and later gen- 
erations resulting from Procumbent X Tall would have cytoplasm from Pro- 
cumbent, whereas the progeny of the reciprocal cross would have Tall cyto- 
plasm. Though a particular Procumbent gene or group of genes reacts normally 
in both cytoplasms, the corresponding factor or factors in the Tall when 
homozygous in Procumbent cytoplasm gives rise to male steriles. This is shown 
diagrammatically. 

Breadi moulds and biochemical differences between sexes, A. P. Blakes- 
LEE (Science, 63 (1926), No, 1631, p. 505 ), — Investigations by the author and 
S, Satina are said to show that males and females of higher and lower plants 
have average differences in response to biochemical tests, the female usually 
being the more active chemically. It was found in the investigations that 
over 90 per cent of correct identifications had been obtained In different 
groups by using this test. The 4* sex of bread molds was found to react 
biochemically like females and the — sex like males of higher plants and 
animals. 

Inheidionce in Brahman and Hereford cattle (Texas St a. Rpt, 1926, pp. 
23, 24 ), — Studies of the conformation and feeding qualities of crossbred steers 
and back-cross (to Hereford bulls) steers have shown that the latter are In 
general intermediate between the crossbred and Hereford steers in feeding and 
killing qualities, but are heavier than either. The crossbreds do not gain as 
vapidly as Herefords, but part of the extra gain of the latter is due to paunch 
and intestine, the dressing percentage of the crossbreds being higher, though 
the carcass shape is less desirable to the average butcher. The advantages 
of the Brahmans are their hardiness, ability to thrive in hot weather and move 
about more quickly and easily, and their higher dressing percentage. The 
disadvantages are their, wildness, undesirable shape of carcass, and their 
susceptibility to cold weather. 

HELD CROPS 

Student's method as applied to field data covering a period of years, 
W. H, Sachs (Jour, Anier, Soc. Agrm,, 18 {1926), No, 12, pp, 1064-10&r)*-- 
Although Student’s method , may be valuable as a means of studying replica- 
lions of paired plats during one year, the author considers that the indis- 
criminate use of this method in connection with field data collected over a 
period of years may lead to serious errors* 
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Forage crops and their culture in northern Nebraska and the Dakotas, 
S. Gab\tse (U, S. Dept. Agr., Farmers^ Bui 1511 {mi), pp. 11+46, figs. I^).— 
The cultural needs and management practices for important legumes, grasses, 
fodder and silage crops, and miscellaneous forage crops variously grown for 
hay, pasture, and seed in the region indicated are outlined, with comment on 
the place of (‘uUivated forage croi>s in the cropping system and preparation of 
the seed bed. The importance of good seed is emphasized. 

[Field crops investigations in Ohio] (O/iio iSta. Bui 402 {1927), pp. 26. 
2S-S4t 4^i 05-67, 112, IIS, 116, 117, fig. 1). — Continued experimental work with 
field crops (E. S. K„ 55, p. 132) comprised crop rotations, variety tests and 
breeding work with corn and wheat, fertilizer trials with wheat, storage and 
planting tests with potatoes (B. S. R., 56, p. 337), seed bed and fertilizer tests 
with tobacco, and studies- on w’oodland pasture (E. S. R., 55, p. 528). The 
relative merits of barley and spring wheat are shown in comparison with oats. 

When applied at acre rates of 100, 200, 300, and 400 lbs. at four i>ositions 
with respect to inoculated soy liean seed, over 100 lbs. of either 0-10-10 or 
0-14-4 fertilizer or 200 lbs. of 16 per cent acid phosphate placed with the seed 
reduced germination, and 300 or 400 lbs, were decidedly harmful. Of the 
plants that grew, 70 per cent with acid phosphate and 15 per cent with 0-10-10 
were inoculated with 8 to 5 nodules per plant, the 0-14-4 being intermediate 
with regard to toxicity. These materials in quantities up to 400 lbs. per acre 
placed below, above, or at the side of the seed dfd not reduce germination, and 
from 80 to 100 per cent of the plants were inoculated and had 15 to 20 large 
nodules per plant. The heavier applications gave more nodules per plant and 
more inoculated plants. 

A study of methods of testing cereals demonstrated that conclusions based on 
a comparison of single plantings, either plats or fields, are of little value. Com- 
parisons Iwxsed oil only one year of work may be misleading. The use of checks, 
i, e., systematically distributed plats of uniform seeding and treatment with 
which the trial plats are compared, is of significant value in gaining reliability 
among larger field plats, although of doubtful worth in nursery trials. Inter- 
varietal competition did not seem a factor of importance disturbing the 
results of single row nursery tests in small grains where rows are 1 ftr apart 
and adjoining varieties are not markedly contrasted in vigor of growth. A 
given area devoted to replicated small plats will give far more reliable results 
than single large rdats. I^engtiiening plats is relatively more effective in 
gaining reliability than increasing them in width. 

Storage experlnunits with iKitatoes showed that ventilation may aid in 
lowering the tomiKirature in the fall to the desired point but Is unnecessary 
while storage temperatures remain below 40’ F. Ventilation in the spring 
may aid in keeiung the storage cool. Fresh air is essential when the tem- 
perature rises to the point where sprouting begins. 

Calcium arsenlte was the mt»st eflScient of five herbicides applied to Canada 
thistle. It might be used satisfactorily when other control measures are not 
feasible, although chemicals did not appear economical for large infested areas. 

Beport of experiments at Granite Reformatory {Oklahoma Sta. Bui 161 
(1927), pp. 8). — ^Experiments under the supervision of R. E. Elllthorp at 
Granite, in southwestern Oklahoma, reported on briefly. Included variety tests 
with cotton, grain sorghums, sorgo, corn, wheat, oats, barley, soy beans, cow- 
peas, and miscellaneous root crops ; cultural tests, including planting and spac- 
ing trials with cotton, grain sorghum, wheat, barley, oats, and sweet clover; a 
iertilizer trial with cotton ; and a fertility test with wheat. 
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A select list of varieties of farm crops, C. A. Mooeks Std, Oivc, 

10 (1927), pp. Varieties of alfalfa, barley, clover, corn, cotton, cowpeas, 
grasses, lespedessa, millet, oats, peanuts, rape, rye, sorgo, soy beans, sunflowers, 
tobacco, vetch, and wheat outstanding in tests by the station are indicated, 
with approximate harvest dates and other notes. 

Kates and dates of planting for Tennessee farm and garden crops, 0. A. 
Mooebs (Tetmessee Sia. Circ. 11 (1927), pp. S, fig. f). —Plan ting dates and rates 
are suggested for general farm crops, crop mixtures, and vegetables. 

[Field crops investigations in Texas] (Texas Sta. Rpt. 1926, pp. U, 

Ui 4^* 46-45, 66, 68, 72, 75, 82, S3).— Experiments reported on from the station 
and substations included variety trials with corn, oats, winter and spring 
wheat, grain sorghums, rice, cotton, alfalfa, cowpeas, potatoes, and miscella- 
neous grasses and legumes ; inheritance studies with cotton (E. S. R., 67, p. 36) 
and grain sorghum ; breeding work with oats, wheat, rice, and peanuts ; crop 
rotations; and various tillage and cultivation tests. Noteworthy among the 
new varieties are Nortex oats, Denton wheat, Texas Fortuna rice, Westex 
cotton, and Chiltex andi Premo grain sorghums derived in cooperation with 
the U. S, Depaiiiment of Agriculture from kafir Xfeterita. 

Rotations have generally produced considerably larger yields than continuous 
cropping. For the period 1915-1925 at Lubbock, the work indicated that fallow 
is unnecessary in tlie agriculture of the region, and that so far sorgo as a 
green manure has not been profitable. The most practicable cropping system 
appears to provide for the alternate cropping of cotton and grain sorghums, 
using the manure and crop residues available. 

The lint percentage of Startex cotton has been increased from about 32 to 37 
per cent without affecting other d.esirable characters. Significant positive cor* 
relation was observed between seedling vigor and yield of lint cotton. Sum- 
marized data continued to show that the Mebane, Lone Star, Truitt, and 
Acala types of cotton are best adapted to conditions in Texas, with more or less 
local adaptation. 

Fertilizer tests with rice at Beaumont showed that 100 lbs. per acre of 
ammonium sulfate has been the most profitable treatment. Acid phosphate 
alone or with ammonium sulfate did not increase yields. The best results were 
had when fertilizers were applied about 6 weeks after planting. 

The effects of 10 generations of inbreeding within 8 pure lines of kafir were 
to reduce materially the variability of all characters measured and the estab* 
lishmeht of Individuality without apparent loss In vigor and production in these 
lines through their approach to homozygosity. Multiple correlation between 
11 head and plant characters and grain production gave coefllcientg of 
0.934±0.003 calculated on population material and 0.926±0.009 on line bred 
material, indicating that characters bearing on production, other than the 
many considered, remain to be dealt with. Crosses between closely related 
v^ietles or forms, e. g,, Blackhull kafir X Red kafir, Dwarf miloX Standard 
mile, and Dwarf feterltaX Standard feterita, were accompanied by little or 
no heterosis a,s shown by plant height, whereas in crosses between widely dif- 
fering forms, e, g., kafir Xmilo and mile Xfeterita, marked , hybrid vigor was 
expressed in both Fi and F*. The data suggested that inheritance of number 
of seed branches in kafir may be simple, but that inheritance of some of the 
other head characters is complex, involving qualitative Inheritance. 

Visoo^ty and winter hardiness in the small grains, H. M. Tysdax and S. C. 
Saxmon (Jour. Amer. See. Agron., U (1926), No. 12^ pp. mS, 1100, >i^S;.2).— 
Investigation at the EansaS Experiment Station involving 12 varieties of wheat; 
a winter rye, and a wintmr barley showed that In the comparison of varieties 
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high correlation existed between winter hardiness on the one hand and the 
moisture content of the tissue (r=“-0,7960±.0766), quantity of press Juice 
(— 0.4735±.1617), and viscosity of the press Juice (+0.8330±.0e23) on the 
other. With rye collected at various times during winter and early spring 
a close correlation was noted between the temperature immediately preceding 
the determination and the moisture content of the tissue, also between the tem- 
perature and press Juice and between the temperature and viscosity of the 
press Juice. Very little correlation was observed between the temperature 10 
days or more before the determinations and the viscosity and the quantity of 
press Juice. In general the correlation was high for a period of 6 days or less. 

The longevity of legume bacteria on inoculated alfalfa seed, A. G. Loch- 
HBAD (ScL Agr^y 7 {1927) , No. 5, pp. 179-184^ 1 )- — ^Alfalfa seed inoculated 

with a culture of Bacillus radicioola at the Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa retained on their seed coats for 6 months viable organisms capable of 
producing root nodules. Although the effect of inoculation was plainly notice- 
able after 6 months* storage, maximum nodule formation was only obtained 
wtih freshly inoculated seed. Nodule-forming capacity appeared to decrease 
more rapidly during the first week of storage and more gradually thereafter. 
Even after 24 hours* storage a decrease in nodule-forming power was indicated, 
accompanied by a sharper decline in the number of colonies of B. rd^icicota 
appearing on plates of modified Ashby’s agar. 

Storage at a moderately low, even temperature (in a refrigerator at 3 to 
5® C.) appeared to favor nodule formation more than ordinary room tempera- 
ture. The fluctuating, low outside temperatures during the winter months 
appeared to affect adversely the nodule-forming capacity of the seed. Inocu- 
lating seed by moisture with a suspension of the culture in sweetened skim 
milk was found superior to inoculation by mixing inoculated sand with the 
seed. 

Alfalfa and sweet clover culture, C. A. Mooebs (Tennessee 8ta, Circ, 12 
(1927), pp, 2). — Suggestions, based on experiments and trials by the station, 
are outlined for the culture and management of alfalfa and sweet clover. 

The variability of some populations and vegetative lines of Agrostis 
stolonifera L. [trans. title], P. Splbchtneb (Ztschr, PfiamenmUcJit, 19 (1925) y 
No. 2, pp, 69-127t figs, J?2).— The vegetative and reproductive organs in A. sto- 
Imifera are described in detail from studies at the State Botanical Institute 
at Hamburg, and their interrelations, variability, and response to environ- 
mental conditions are discussed. The diflaculty of classifying the species on 
the basis of morphological and anatomical characters is indicated. Extensive 
measurements on plant organs were recorded from plants in pure lines aind 
also ^om plants in mixed populations grown under different environmental 
conditions in southern Germany. 

A study of germination, maturity, and yield in com, T. K. Woue (Virginia 
8ta, Tech, Bui, SO (1927)f pp, S5, fig, The relation of kernel characters of 
com to germination and to maturity and yield under particular environmental 
conditions was investigated with the Silver King variety. 

Under field conditions kernel characters were not found to be related con- 
clusively to time of germination, whereas in the laboratory with kernels from 
the same ear small narrow kernels of small volume and high specific gravity 
germinated before large wide kernels with large volume and low specific grav- 
ity. No consistent relationship existed betweian time of germination and length, 
thickness, ^d type of indentation of the kernels. 

With the soil moistpre held at SO,, 40, 50, 00, 70, and 80 per cent of 
Uon little, if any, influence of soil moisture was noted on the relatloppi^^ 
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between kernel characters and rapidity of germination. Germination tests in 
soil held at from 10 to 120 per cent of saturation showed the optimum to lie 
between 70 and 80 per cent. On Hagerstown silt loam soil held at 50 and CO 
per cent of saturation, 35° C. (95° F.) seemed more favorable for germination 
than 30 or 25“. Kernel characters tended to be more closely correlated with 
time of germination under greenhouse conditions at high than at low tempera- 
tures. The results obtained indicated that under field conditions selecting well 
developed kernels for planting is sound practice. 

Kernels from the tip, middle, and butt of the ear tended to germinate in the 
order given. Small kernels from these respective positions germinated faster 
than large kernels from the same locations on the same ear. Physiological 
activities of small kernels were more rapid than of large kernels. Small and 
large kernels had similar relative proportions of different parts, i, e., skin and 
tip cap, germ, soft starch, and homy starch, and did not differ greatly in 
chemical composition. 

The results of field trials showed slight relationship between kernel charac- 
ters and yield. Plants of Silver King corn which yielded high generally tasseled, 
matured pollen, and silked early. Tasseling, pollen anthesis, and silking arc 
suggested as indicators of relative final maturity. 

Seminal root development in corn in relation to vigor or early growth 
and yield of crop, L. H. Smith and B. H. Walworth (Jour. Amer. Boc. Agron., 
18 (1926), No. 12, pp, 1113-1120, fig, 1). — Observations at the Illinois Experiment 
Station on the development of the seminal roots on com in a number of varie- 
ties showed that great variation exists in the number of secondary seminal 
roots produced in different seedlings. Individual ears seemed to possess charac- 
teristic tendencies in this respect, and varietal differences were also noticeable. 
A positive correlation was found between high (average 4.32 in contrast to 
low, 2,43) seminal root production and yield of crop, and there w-as also some 
evidence that high seminal root production tends to enhance vigor of early 
growth. It is suggested that observation of seminal root production during 
germination tests may aid in selecting seed ears of higher productiveness. 

Yield and the number of seminal roots in maize, G. N. Collins (Jour. 
Amer. 8oc. Agron., 19 (1927), No. 5, pp. 466, .^37).— A critical discussion of the 
interpretation of the results of the above study. 

Seminal roots in corn, L. H. Smith (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 19 (1927), 
No. $, pp. 497-4^9). — reply to Collins. 

The rate of utilization of nitrogen as ammonium sulfate by corn in hlU 
fertilization studies with 2—12—2 fertilizer, F. B. Smith and H. ,T. Habpeb 
(Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 18 (1926), No. 12, pp. 108B-10B7). — The rate at which 
com plants use nitrogen from ammonium sulfate when applied in the hill in 
the same level with the seed, together with acid phosphate and potassium 
chloride in quantities per acre equivalent to 100 and 200 lbs. of a 2-12-2 
fertilizer, was studied at the Iowa Experiment Station. 

In 8 weeks after application nearly all of the nitrogen added had been taken 
up by the com. At that time the difference between the quantities of nitrogen 
in the fertilized and unfertilized plants was several times greater than the 
quantity of nitrogen applied to the fertilized plants, Indicating that the root 
systems of the fertilized plants were considerably larger than those of the 
untreated plants. 

Indueuce of cowpea crop on yield of corn, C. A. MPObbs (Tmneeeee St a. 
Bui. 1$7 (1927), pp. 18, jflps. 7). — Experiments in a two-year rotation on gravelly 
dolomite soil at the station and on Cliickamauga limestone soil south of Knox- 
ville indicated that turning under cowpeas or soy beans to increase soil 
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productivity, as measured by the next year’s corn crop, is unprofitable. How- 
ever, a condition much better than average is to be expected where the legumes 
are pastured or fed as hay and the manure returned. Even when the summer 
legume is removed as hay, more corn is possible than where corn follows 
corn, although the effect is small compared with those after red clover and 
alfalfa. Liming was always followed by increased corn crops. The effects of 
cowpeas and soy beans planted with corn are recorded below. 

Effects of planting soybeans and cowpeas with corn, 0. A, Mooees {Ten- 
nessee Sta, Ch'c. IS {1927) f pp, S). — ^Both soy beans and cowpeas materially 
reduced the average yieds of corn when panted therein, but the soy hean 
yield nearly offset the decrease in corn. The data seemed to favor the mixture 
of soy beans with corn. Trials at the West Tennessee Substation showed that 
the cowpea crop from broadcasting at the last cultivation of. com is uncertain 
but not detrimental to the corn yield. 

Cotton and its production, W. H. Johnson {London: Macmillan & Co., 
1926, pp. XXVIl-i-536, pis. 17, figs. 0 ). — This book reviews the history of cotton 
production, summarises the botanical relationships and characters of the crop, 
and describes the salient characteristics, status, and prospects of cotton pro- 
duction in the United States, Egypt, Brazil, China, Russia, India and other 
divisions of the British Empire, and in minor cotton-growing countries. The 
general principles of cotton cultivation are outlined, and discussion Is devoted 
to handling and marketing the crop, the manufacturer’s viewpoint, improvement 
methods, diseases, insect pests, and cotton by-products. 

Cotton-spaciug e.Yperiments at Greenville, Texas, H. C. McNamara {U. 8. 
Dept Agr. Bui. H7S (1927) ^ pp. 48, pU. 2, figs. 19). — Spacing experiments during 
the period 1921-25, inclusive, with Lone Star cotton, largely on Houston clay 
and grown under rather dry seasonal conditions, gave results showing the 
larger yields from the closer spacings. Unthinned plants, 2 to 4 in. apart, 
and 6-in. spacing generally outyielded 12-in. spacing. Where hills were more 
than 1 ft. ai>art, several stalks per hill made more cotton than one stalk per 
hill. Chopping seemed more likely to reduce than to Increase yields. Close 
spacing gave indications of being more advantageous on light soils, e. g., fine 
sandy loam, than on heavy soil, such as the black land. 

Close spacing reduces the size of plant, permits more stalk in the row 
without crowding, and promotes the setting of early bolls. Percentage and 
length of lint did not seem to be affected' by close spacing, although the size 
of bolls was slightly reduced. The greater exposure of the land to sunlight 
and the fact that closly spaced plants can be poisoned more effectively may 
be of help in boll weevil control. 

Effect of fertilizers on the fruiting activities of cotton plants, J. D. 
Warner {Jofur. Amei\ 8qo. Agron., 18 {1926), No. 11, pp. I Fruiting 
studies made in connection with fertilizer experiments at the South Carolina 
Pee Dee Substation showed that cotton .on plats receiving nitrogen and potas- 
sium without phosphorus fruited slowly during the first part of the season 
and reached the peak late. Phosphorus and potassium without nitrogen 
suited in early season fruiting. While the fourth week was the most produc- 
tive, there were only two weeks of rapid fruiting. Although phosphorus and 
nitrogen used alone stimulated early season, fruiting, the period of rapid fruit- 
ing appeared to be, comparatively, restricted through the omission of potassium. 
A plat receiving a complete (8-4-4) fertilizer at the acre rate, of 1,000 lbs. 
fruited early in the season and covered 3 weeks of rapid fruiting, indicating 
that the plant food was well balanced. 

Notes on the constitution of an unimproved cotton crop, B. G. C. BonnAND 
(Ann, Appl. Biol, IB (1926), No. 2, pp. 26e--276, figs. S).— This paper reports the 
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formation of the Cotton Service in the State of Cearfi., Brazil, projected im- 
provement methods, and data on plant, boll, seed, and lint character of the 
crop prior to selection. Tests by B. Lanigan on fibers from samples of the 
1925 crop are appended. 

Mineral constituents of the cotton plant, X S. McHaugue (Jour, Amer, 
Boo, Agron,, 18 (im), No, i2, pp. 1076-1083) .—This contribution from the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station describes the results of analyses made on Mississippi- 
grown cotton plants taken at random during early October after the first 
picking. 

Small quantities of copper, manganese, and zinc are shown to occur in the 
different parts of the cotton plant, and additional data are reported concerning 
the quantities of calcium, magnesium, potassium, sodium, phosphorus, sulfur, 
and nitrogen in the principal parts of the plant. In so far as conditions are 
comparable, the results for the common fertilizer constituents are said to be 
in accord with those reported by White (B. S. R., 34, p. 139) and Fraps (E. 
S. R., 42, p, 630). 

Oommunity production of Acala cotton in the Coachella Valley of Call* 
fornia, H. G. McKeevek (17. B, Dept. Agr. Bui. 1467 (1927), pp, 48^ pis. 5, 
figs, 2). — The development of a oiie-varlety community in the Coachella Valley 
of California from a mixed variety condition is reviewed, with accounts of 
the difficulties met with and how they were surmounted. The production and 
distribution of improved seed and the protection of the Industry by legislation 
are discussed at length, and a list of publications on community cotton improve- 
ment is included. 

Preservation and improvement of the quality of Egyptian cotton [trans. 
title], "V. M. Mossto (Sgypte Contemporaine, 17 (1926), No. 96, pp. S9S-43S; 
also in Bui Union Agr. J^gypte, 25 (1927) ^ No. 177 1 pp, 46).— This review cites 
the causes of the decline in the yield and quality of Egyptian cotton, and 
discusses the remedial methods and results obtained therewith by different 
research agencies. 

Gossyplnm, G. Watt (Roy. Bot. Gard. Kew, Bui Miso. Inform,, No. 5 (1926), 
pp. i96-^id).— A classified enumeration with brief diagnostic descriptions is 
given of certain species of cultivated and wild cottons, specimens of which are 
preserved in the herbaria of the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew and Edinburgh. 

K^tdations governing the grading, baling, marking, and description of 
Pliilippine fibers, S. Yoxjngseeg (Philippine Agt\ Rev., 19 (1026) t No. 8 , pp. 
2/7-265, figs. 2).-^hese regulations are concerned with abaca, canton, pacol, 
and retted and knife or machine cleaned maguey and sisal. 

An agricultural study of flax.— I, The saving of seed, G. 0. Searlm (Linen 
Indus. Research Assoo., Research Inst. Mem. 68 (1926), pp. 76-6/, pis. 2).-- The 
practice used in the Baltic States of pulling flax early, cutting the seed bolls 
and branches therefrom, proceeding with retting the green flax as usual, and 
storing the bolls and branches in fencelike frames in the open air for maturing 
and drying was studied. Retting, scutching, and hackling tests showed that 
the removal of the seed bolls and branches befm’e retting had little if any effect 
on the quality of the fiber. Seed saved in this manner was of high quality 
and suitable for planting. ^ 

Plmeed: Abstracts and list of references of published reports ; 
compiled by a L. Pmnaps (U. B. D^t. Agr., Bur. Agr. Soon., 1927, pp. [2] +67, 
figs, 4). — This mimeographed bibliography gives abstracts of official publications 
oh the uses, oil valties, grading, dockage, production, and marketing of flhxseed, 
and includes a selected list of references On flaxseed and linseed oil; j 
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A phytotechnical study of a useful wild Brazilian plant, J. S. Guimakaes 
(Intematl. Rev, Sci, and Praot, Agr, [Borne], n, ser., 4 (1926), No, 2, pp, 241- 
250, pi 1, fig* !)• — The gravitaia (ffypowis tuler hrasiliensis) , a forage plant 
bearing edible sweet tubers, is described, with notes on its botanical relation- 
ship, uses, tuber characteristics, cultural tests, and diseases and insect pests. 

[Kapok] {Philippine Agr, Rev,, 19 (1926), No, S, pp, 185-205), --These pages 
include the following articles: Kapok in the Philippines; The Kapok Indus- 
try of Java, by V. C. Bartolome; and A Catechism on Kapok Culture, by 
j. M, EJercito. 

Self and cross-fertilisation in Lolium perenne L., T. J. Jenkin (Jour, 
Genetics, 17 (1926), No, 1, pp. 11-17 ). — ^In a study of the seasonal productivity of 

L, pererme plants obtained by self- and by cross-fertilization at Aberystwyth, 
Wales, cross-fertilizing gave an increase in productivity ranging from 37 to 
224 per cent. Some crosses appeared to produce families which suffer only 
slightly by frequent and continuous cutting (resembling continuous grazing), 
while other families give far better results when early cuts are omitted 
(similar to hay conditions). 

Further studies of the pollination of orchard grass, T. K. Wolb® and 

M. S. Kipps (Jour, Amer, 800, Agr'on,, 18 (1926), No, 12, pp, 1121-1127),— Sup- 
plementing previous work at the Virginia Experiment Station (B. S. E., 54, 
pp. 632, 638), information is given on the pollination of orchard grass and on 
the influence of self-pollination on the size of seed and on the production of 
chlorophyll-deficient seedlings. 

Contrary to the earlier results, cotton cages were better than paper bags 
for self-pollinating. The percentage of flowers setting plump seeds when open- 
pollinated ranged from 21.3 to 65.4, close-pollinated 0.3 to 3T.8, self-pollinated 
by inclosing one head in a paper bag 0.9 to 21.6, and self-pollinated by inclosing 
a single plant in a cotton cage 8.2 to 35.7. The respective average percentages 
of seed set under these conditions were 4324, 9.3, 8.84, and 20.89. Open- 
pollinated seed weighed more than either close- or s^f-pollinated seed, which 
weighed practically the same. Some clonal lines when self-pollinated produced 
more chlorophyll-deficient seedlings than others, and more of such seedlings 
were produced with self-pollinated seed than with open-pollinated. The oc- 
currence of etiolated seedings in open-pollinated seed probably results from a 
certain amount of self-pollination taking place under field conditions. 

Soy beans: Culture and varieties, W, J. Mobse (U, 8. Dept, Agr,, Farmers* 
Bui, 1520 (i927), pp, 1^0 ), — ^Thls supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 973 

(E. S. B., 39, p. 640), bring up to date information on soy bean varieties and 
their adaptation, production practices, and diseases and insect pests. 

The flowering of sugar cane in Hawaii, C. C. Baenitm (JNcmaii, Plmters* 
Rec.t $0 (1926), No, 8, pp, 882-S99, flgs. 14; abs, in Facts About Sugar, 21 (192$)^ 
No, 45, p, 1063),— Extensive studies on the flowering of sugar cane, with particu- 
lar reference to time of day and meteorological conditions, gave Indications 
that normal flowering depends on high relative humidity, i. e., 80 to 90 per 
cent Balnfall does not hinder flowering but does Inhibit pollen disdiarge so 
'ong as the flowers are saturated with water. No flowers were found to 
open before midnight either on exposed tassels or on those kept in the 
laboratory. Tassels of D. 1135, which were used as standards, continued to 
open flowers from midnight until 7 a, m. during the flowering period of the 
Individual tassel The most flowers opening on single tassdis during the nights 
of c^rvation opened between 8 and 7 a. m. Heavy pollen caste . of H. 1135 
could be <^tained between 2 and 6 a* m. 
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Pollen dehiscence is said to be usually coincident with flower opening. 
Single flowers have been observed to open, the discharged pollen to make 
contact with the stigma, germinate, and the germ tube to penetrate the 
stigmatlc surface sufficiently to resist dislocation with dissecting instruments, 
all within a 15-minute period. D. 1135, Badila, H. 309, and occasionally Uba 
and N. D. 1 appeared to be self-fertile, having complete flowers with matur^ 
pollen. Tip canes, Lahaina, striped Mexican, and Yellow Caledonia were not 
found self-fertile. In self-fertile varieties dehiscence could he retarded by 
frequent sprinkling during flower emergence, and it appeared possible to 
induce crossing of two strongly self-fertile cane varieties by using this 
method. Photomicrographs of sugar cane flowers are supplemented by photo- 
graphs of typical Hawaiian-grown commei’cial cane tassels. 

Progress report of sugar cane pollen studies, D. M. Wexlek {Hatmii. 
Planters' Rec,, SO {lOM), Fo. 3, pp, 400-41 Jh fiffs. 4 1 in Facts Al)out Sugar, 
(1920), No. 45, p. 1063). — This is a progress report of an extended investiga- 
tion dealing with the amounts of pollen shed, its viability, shedding period, 
and environmental factors Influencing pollen formation in sugar cane, and 
viability. Methodology is discussed at some length. 

Temperature and humidity definitely affect germination percentages of cane 
pollen. The optimum temperature appeared to be 22® 0., (71.6® F.) and at 
this temperature the maximum number of germinations occurred at 96 per cent 
relative humidity. The percentage of pollen germination of cut tassels 
decreased from 5 or 6 per cent on the first day after the tassel was cut to 
a fraction of 1 per cent on the third or fourth day. A higher percentage of 
viable pollen is shed from growing than from cut tassels, and it is shed for 
a Icaiger i)eriod. The maximum viable pollen shed from growing tassels 
was 16 per cent, as compared with 6.7 per cent from cut tassels. 

Hand stripping of cane seed, A. H. Rosenfeld (Facts About Sugar, 22 
(1927), No. 2, p. 42, fig. Jf).— Stripping the dried cane leaves from sugar cane 
seed pieces before planting did not give sufficient advantages in yields over 
unstripped cane during four crops at the Tucumftn, Argentina, Sugar Experi- 
ment Station to warrant the practice. The weights of the resultant stalks 
were similar, and no outstanding effect of stripping was observed in the 
sugar content or purity of the juices. 

Comparative value of scarified and of imhnUed seed of biennial white 
sweet clover for hay production, T. K, Wolfe and M. S. Kipps (Jour. Amet\ 
SoG. Agron.i 18 (1926), No. 12, pp. 1127-1129). — In comparative plantings at the 
Virginia Experiment Station made with adjusted rates on dates between 
August i, 1926, to April 15, 1926, the stand and hay production indicated the 
superiority of unhulled biennial white sweet clover seed to scarified seed. 

Effect of time of irrigation on production of crude protein in wheat, 
A. Kbzeb (Cereal Chem., 3 (1926), No. 5, pp. 340-342) .--At the Colorado Experi- 
ment Station wheat receiving 1 in. of water at planting and 6 in, at one of the 
growth periods averaged during 5 years for irrigation at germination 20.09 per 
cent of protein, tillering 20.67, jointing 20.51, heading 20.31, blossom 20.47. and 
filling 20.28 per cent, and when given 1 in. at each of these periods 20,23 per 
cent While the production of protein was higher for irrigation at the 
earlier growth periods, the best quality of protein and the best quality of wheat 
produced with irrigations at the heading and blossoming periods. 

The critical period of applying irrigation water to wheat, A. Kbzeb and 
D. W; Eobeetson (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 19 (1927), No. t, pp. 80-lie, figs. 8).— 
When Marquis wheat protected from precipitation at the Colorado Efcsperiment 
Station, was irrigated at the periods and In the amounts Indicated above, water 
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applied at jointing increased the yield of straw and grain but not the grain 
quality as indicated by bushel weight and weight per 1,000 kernels. Water 
applied at heading resulted in slightly lower yields of grain and sti*aw than 
water applied at jointing. However, the quality of grain was materially im- 
l^roved. Irrigation as late as blossoming and filling influenced yields of grain 
or straw very little but markedly afEected grain quality as indicated by bushel 
weight. Irrigations at the heading, blossoming, and filling stages were not 
entirely used by the current crop, part of tlie water being available for the 
next crop. Early irrigations at germination and tillering increased the straw 
yield more than the grain yield but produced grain of poor quality. One-in. 
Irrigations distributed through the growing season gave the best results, al- 
though they are deemed impractical. Results in potometers did not agree with 
those obtained under field conditions. 

Density of wheat as iniluenccd by freezing, stage of development, and 
moisture content, P. F. Sharp {Cereal Ghem., 4 (1927) ^ No. 1, pp. 14-46, 
fig. 1). — ^Investigations at the Montana Experiment Station gave evidence that 
the density of wheat, grown under uniform conditions and harvested at various 
stages of maturity, does not differ to any great extent, provided the wheat is 
desiccated under approximately uniform conditions and is not affected by differ- 
ent amounts of yellow berry or by great differences in protein content Light 
freezing in itself did not seem to affect the density of w^heat markedly, whereas 
severe free74ing, at the immature stages as employed in the experiments re- 
ported, caused an Increase in density. The moisture content and moisture 
history appeared to exert a marked effect upon the density of wheat It was 
shown that different samples of wheat may exhibit marked differences in the 
ability of the kernels to contract on the removal of moisture when the wheat 
has once been air dried and then increased in moisture content ** The inability 
of wheat which has been desiccated in the field to a corneous condition and sub- 
sequently subjected to damp weather conditions to decrease again to its original 
volume on the removal of the water results in starchy kernels and produces 
wheat which Is called * bleached.’ ” Other than the possibility of kernel size, 
factors which affect the density of wheat include moisture content and moisture 
histor>% protein content, and protein quality. 

A superior new wheat for western agriculture, 0. H. Briggs (Cereal 
Gheni,, S (1926), No. 5, pp. 3JfS-S51). — Milling and baking tests made on a pure 
line selection (No. 24) of Early Baart wheat (B. S. R., 48, p. 232) at the 
Howard Laboratory showed it to be of merit as a superior bread-making wheat 
for western arid and semiarid conditions. Factors contributing to the hi^ 
value Included its heritable high quality, the fertile soil, and the climate and 
irrigation involved. 

Wheat Improvement in England (Milling, 67 (1926), No. 26, pp. 79^1-797). — 
An appreciation by J. H. Parker of the wheat breeding work of E. H. Biffen of 
the Plant Breeding Station at Cambridge. 

Milling and baking tests with wheat varieties [trans. title], M.P. Neukann 
(La/nd%o. Jahrl., 6B (1926), No. 1, pp. 129-144, figs. 3).— The results of milling 
and baking tests with 21 varieties of wheat grown in Germany in 1924 are 
shown in comparative tables. 

Seed certification in Germany in 1925 [trans, title], W. Euler (Mitt. 
Deut. Landw. Ge^ell., 4t {i926), Nos. 37, pp. 758-767; 38, pp. 7Se-7P5).--Supple- 
menting a report for 1922 CB. S. R., 50, p. 439), there are tabulated for the 
several divisions of Germany the areas of varieties and selections of cereals 
and legumes grown for se^ and inspected for certification in 1925^; The tables 
indicate totals of 61,097 hectares (160, 919 acres) of 60 sorts of winter rye, 
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3,344 hectares of 3 sorts of spring rye, 32,509 hectares of 137 sorts of winter 
wheat, 6,346 hectares of 38 sorts of spring wheat, 7,812 hectares of 27 sorts of 
winter barley, 82,177 hectares of 113 sorts of spring barley, 74,878 hectares 
of 124 sorts of oats, 4,612 hectares of 63 sorts of peas, 964 hectares of 42 sorts of 
field beans, 1,498 hectares of 22 hinds of lupines, 85 hectares of 4 vetches, and 
3.5 hectares of 2 lentils. 

Effect of alternate freezing and thawing on the impermeability of alfalfa 
and dodder seeds, A. R. Midqley (Jou)\ Amer. Soc. Affron., IS (JflSd), No. 12, 
pp. 1087-1098 ). — Germination studies were made at the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege on variously treated composited alfalfa seed obtained from giwers in 
Duchesne County, Utah. See also an earlier report by Stewart (E, S. R., 66, 
p. 433). 

After the first freezing, which reduced the number of impermeable alfalfa 
seeds about 23 per cent on the average, subsequent freezing and thawing seemed 
to have little influence in diminishing the number of such seed. Intensity of 
freezing did not effect any reduction in the impermeability, 0° C. being fully 
as effective as -—20®, When kept moist for several months as many seeds ger- 
minated without freezing as in a similar sample frozen weekly during tlie same 
period, indicating that freezing only exp^ited the process. Alfalfa seed 
becomes permeable with age even when left dry, but very slowly, however, if 
stored with little or no variation in room temperature. 

Freezing the seeds in a dry condition seemed as effective as when the seeds 
were wet, especially for the first freezing. The duration of freezing seemed 
without Influence on germination. As many seeds became permeable and 
germinated after 1 hour of freezing as in a similar sample frozen for 60 days. 
The duration of thawing with subsequent freezing had little influence in pro- 
ducing permeable seed, whereas the longer the thaw lasted the greater was 
the number of seeds killed with subsequent freezing. Apparently seeds 
becoming permeable with one freezing are killed by the next. 

The number of impermeable seeds in alfalfa varied according to the color 
of the seeds. As the seeds approached the true color of bright yellow the more 
impermeable seeds were found. Green seed had more impermeable seeds than 
did brown seed. 

Alternate freezing and thawing was only slightly effective in reducing the 
number of Impermeable dodder seeds. An average of only 8 per cent germi- 
nated after 20 freezings, and of this number one-half germinated before freez- 
ing, The alfalfa seed proved to be almost 100 per cent viable when tested 
after treatment with sulfuric acid or scarified. The dodder seed was found 
at least 70 per cent viable with the sulfuric acid treatment. 

The species of the genus Xanthium (cocklebur) [trans. title], F. J. 
WmoKB (Bepert. Spec. Nov. B. Teg. Beih. 20 (1923), pp. [S]+222, pis. 8),— The 
genus Xanthium is described and the developmental history of Xanthium 
species outlihed. The characteristics of species of Xanthium are detailed, 
with a determinative key. Hybrids are described, and uncertain 8i)ecies are 
listed. The contribution also includes an extensive bibliography and outline 
maps showing the world distribution of important Xanthium species. 

Review of the species and hybrids of Xanthium observed in Europe 
[trans. title], F, J. WmoEa (Bepert. Spec. Nov. B. Teg., 21 (1925), pp. 278- 
The characteristics and distribution of species and hybrids of , Xanthium 
observed in Europe are described, with a determinative key. 

Weed occurrence and soil tests in determining Ume deficiency in min^ 
er^ koils [trans. title], N., 0. Nubxsen. (Nord. JordJ>rMgsforsk., 1926, No. 4^7, 
pp. 4^J-4SS) .r—This article points out how the . occurrence of weeds may supple- 
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ment laboratory methods in determining lime-poor soils. For this purpose a 
list is given of 42 weeds usually growing on acid soils and- a similar list of the 
species generally growing on alkaline soils. The pH of a series of soils was 
determined, and the coeflacient of occurrence for about 40 of the more common 
weeds was worked out for the different pH ranges in the soils. 

Chlorates as plant poisons [for Canada thistle], A, Aslandee {Jour, Amer* 
Boc, Agrm,j 18 (1926), No. 12, pp. 1101, 1102).— In an experiment at OoimeD 
University, sodium chlorate (10 per cent), potassium chlorate (6.5 per cent), 
and sodium arsenite (2 per cent) solutions were grayed at rates equivalent 
to from 107 to 321 gal. per acre in November after frost had killed the tops 
of vegetation on permanent grass plats among the weeds of which Oirsium 
arvenae dominated. 

Observations during the next spring showed that the heaviest fall appllca* 
tions of sodium chlorate completely eradicated thistles, and that a rather small 
quantity sufficed to diminish their number and vitality decidedly. Potassium 
chlorate was similar in its effects, while sodium arsenite was far less effective. 
Grasses and several other plants suffered little or no injury. The annual weed 
growth on the plats Indicated that the poisonous action was of diort duration. 

HOETICTJLTUEE 

[Horticultural investigations at the Ohio Station] (Ohio Bta. Bui. W 
(1921), pp. d7-74, 111, 112, 114, j/W* i).— Observations upon the flowers of the 
Stayman Winesap apple showed that a considerable percentage of the lateral 
flowers in the cluster are unable to set fruit even under favorable pollinating 
conditions. This condition was more pronounced than in Baldwin, Jonathan, 
and Grimes. Pollination studies at Wooster and Chardon indicated that 
Delicious, Ensee, Golden Delicious, Grimes, Jonathan, McIntosh, Northern Spy, 
iU)me, Wealthy, Baldwin, Nero, Ohio Nonpareil, Bhode Island, and Stayman 
Winesap are not sufficiently self fruitful to yield commercial crops. The first 
nine and Oldenburg, San Jacinto, and YeUow Transparent were effective poUi- 
nizers for all varieties other than tliemselves. The last five and Banks were 
Ineffective upon all varieties used. Gallia Beauty proved to be a poor pollinizer 
for Eome but was very effective upon Stayman Winesap. 

Certain growth features sufficiently characteristic to distinguish varieties of 
peaches in the nursery row are pointed out. 

For strawberries grown in rotation with soy beans and potatoes a combina- 
tion of 8 tons of manure and 320 lbs. of acid phosphate per acre gave excellent 
results. Nitrate of soda or ammonium sulfate applied before the plants were 
set did not appreciably increase yields. Fractional applications of nitrogenous 
materials gave better results than one application in the spring. Muriate of 
potash and lime were not beneficial. In fertilizer tests at Marietta nitrogen 
proved the most valuable element for hastening maturity in cabbage. Nitrate 
of soda was more effective than ammonium sulfate. Nitrate of soda appUed 
one-half before the plants were set and one-half three weeks after setting was 
less effective than .when used in one . application prior to planting. Phosphorus, 
was ineffective when used without nitrogen. Potash proved of no value In; 
hastening maturity, and the slight benefit of gpund limestone applied, alone 
^as masked in the presence of mixed fertilizers.. Manure alone had some 
value, but when used in connection with quickly available nltrog^, gaye but 
little benefits spite of its high nitrogen content. , 

Qn a muck soil at iJ^venna the application of lime grea-tl^ 
yields. Both potash and phosphorus increased yields when psed as 
to 1,000 lbs. of 2^-8-15 fertilizer. Top-dressings of nitrate of soda and supple- 
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mental applications of mixed fertiU 2 er also increased yields, indicating that 
celery is a gross feeder. Applications of chemicals closely approximating those 
carried in 8 tons of manure were more effective than the manure. Packing 
house salt proved neither beneficial nor harmful to celery. 

Cultural experiments in an apple orchard at the Clermont County Farm 
showed sod mulch to be quite as effective as tillage with cover crops. At the 
Hamilton County Farm tilled trees, based on 4 years’ data, outyielded the 
mulched trees by only 9,1 lbs. per tree per year. Nitrate of soda and ammonium 
sulfate invariably increased apple yields on poorer upland soils of central and 
southern Ohio whether tilled or mulched. At the Clermont County Farm 
nitrate of soda and ammonium sulfate used at the rate, respectively, of ICO and 
128 lbs. per acre greatly increased apple yields on both tilled and mulched 
areas. At tlie Hamilton County Farm on a much more fertile soil nitrogen 
proved of slight benefit in the tilled area but increased yields in the grass sec- 
tion by over 50 per cent. At the Northeastern Test Farm the yield of Baldwin 
trees was greatly increased by fertilization with nitrate of soda and acid phos- 
phate. Notes are given uiwii the results of a variety test of apples at the 
Southeastern Test Farm. Cost of production studies in a 14-year-old apple 
orchard on the Clermont County Farm showed a slightly greater net profit from 
cultivation than from sod mulch. 

[Horticultural investigations at the Texas Station] {Texas 8ta. Rpt, 1026, 
pp. 18 f 19, 20, 66, 68, 69, 18, 19-82, 83, 84 ). — Preliminary results in fig fertilizer 
studies at Beaumont and Angleton showed the value of phosphorus. In every 
instance where used alone or in combination the yields were increased. On 
the other hand, the use of potash proved of no advantage and nitrogen of little 
value. The maximum yield was obtained on complete fertilizer plats, and 
the second largest yield was procured from trees fertilized with lime alone. 
Studies of the effect of fertilizers on the carrying quality of tomatoes showed 
potash to have no effect either on carrying quality or upon time of ripening. 
Fertilizer studies at Troup showed the value of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate for strawberries. For peaches, barnyard manure was the only mate- 
rial to show benefit. 

Among promising plants tested are the Chinese elm, Athel, jujube, Methley 
plum, and Crosby and Quetter nectarines. Of figs tested at Beaumont, the 
Brunswick was the heaviest yielder, followed closely by Magnolia, The latter 
proved a better shipping and preserving variety. Satsiuna oranges and Meyer 
lemons were found promising. 

At the Weslaco Substation in the Kio Grande Valley the use of cover crops 
and sod in a Marsh grapefruit orchard adversely affected quality and quantity, 
due apparently to the reduction of available moisture. Winter crops of 
alfalfa and Canadian peas, on the other hand, were more satisfactory. In 
variety tests the New Xork lettuce, Broad Leaved Flanders and Mammoth 
Viroflay spinaches, Purple Topped White Globe turnip, Chanteuay carrot, 
Egyptian beet, Golden Acre cabbage, Chinese Giant pepper, and Klondike and 
Progressive strawberries were among the most promising kinds. The use of 
nitrates increased the vigor and disease resistance of muskmelon vines. Spray- 
ing with copper materials materially delayed ripening. The results of miscella- 
neous tests with dates, forms of citrus, etc., are briefly discussed. 

A small garden guide {Petit Guide du Jardin, Paris: ViZmorin-Andrieux 
1925, pp^ 91, figs. 135 ). — This little handbook, with subject matter arranged 
alphabetically, presents concise notes on the culture of garden vegetables. 

The little kitchen garden, i>: Gims (Boston: Little, Brown d Op.; 1926, pp. 
pfa; 8).— A small handbook for the anaateur. 
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The sugar content of asparagus [trans. title], Kocns (Landio. JahrJ)., 64 
(1926) t Erg&nzungsJ), 2, pp. 80, 8t). — ^The analysis of asparagus shoots gatliered 
from several plats comprising a fertilizer test showed a water content varying 
between 92.80 and 93,79 per cent, acids between 0.072 and 0.089 per cent, 
and sugars after immersion between 2,6 and 2.96 per cent. 

The effect of pruning on the growth of the tomato, J. Walker (Sci, Agr,, 

7 (1927), No, 6, pp, 19S-’206, figs, 8), — A study at the experimental farm, Indian 
Head, Sash., of the effects upon yield and time of ripening of checking the longi- 
tudinal development of staked tomato plants showed a distinct benefit from 
this treatment, especially In those plants in which the growth was removed 
just above the second flower truss. In the case of three-truss and unpruned 
plants, there was almost a complete absence of ripe fruit on the third and 
subsequent trusses. In the Alacrity tomato, a variety with sparse foliage, 
there was evidence tliat flower differentiation and fruit development on the 
first truss reduced flower differentiation and fruit development in the later 
formed trusses. No such Influence was noted In the Bonny Best, a fact be- 
lieved explicable by the much greater leaf area in this variety and the cons^ 
quent ability to manufacture foods. The first ripe fruits were harvested from 
oue-truss plants, but in both varieties the two-truss plants produced the greatest 
amount of ripe fruits. 

Gentes Herbarum, 1020-1025, L. H. Bailey (Ithaca, N, 1920-1925, 
vol, 1, Nos, 1-5, pp, [2]-fSd6, figs. 1S9), — ^This contribution, devoted principally 
to the botany of cultivated forms, is presented as five separate fascicles con- 
taining the following papers: (1) A Collection of Plants in China (pp. 1-49), 
(2) The Cultivated Brassicas (pp. 58-108) and Two Species of Hibiscus from 
China (p. 109, 110), (3) Various Oultigens, and Transfers in Nomenclature 
(pp. 111-136), (4) Certain Cultivated Rubi (pp. 137-200), and (5) Rubus: 
Enumeration of the Eubati (Dewberries and Blackberries) Native in North 
America (pp. 201-306). 

Carbon dioxide investigations [trans. title], F. Muth and G. Voiot (Landw, 
JaUrl)., 64 (1926), Ergiinsmgsh, 2, pp, 730-12-^).— Experimental applications of 
carbon dioxide to plants growing in boxes in the open air strongly stimulated 
the growth of Savoy cabbage, slightly increased that of lettuce, increased, the 
leaf and reduced the root weight of beets, and had no effect upon tomatoes 
after the plants had grown above the sides of the box. In greenhouse studies 
tlie leaf development of begonia, coleus, tradescantia, cobaea, radisli, bean, 
and oiciimbor was increased by carbon dioxide. There was a 29 per cent 
increase in the weight of cucumber fruits. Fuchsias and pelargoniums were 
not affected by carbon dioxide, and no significant effect was noted in gloxinia, 
rex begonia, I^teris, Nephrolepis, and PHmula ol)cmica, Poinsettias developed 
14 days earlier than cinerarias, were sturdier, darker green, and remained market- 
able for a longer time following gas treatment. The yield of strawberry plants 
was Increased about 47 per cent. Carbon dioxide was derived in three ways, 
namely, from commercial cylinders, from the burning of prepared charcoal, and 
from manure-saturated turf. 

Methods of propagation, L. B. Stewart (Jour, Hoy, Hort, Soc,, 52 (1927), 
No, 1, pp, S3-S9, pis, 7).— Brief comments are given upon the results of studies 
at the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, upon the propagation by cuttings of a 
large number of trees, shrubs, and smaller plants. In some plants, notably 
clematis, cuttings made at the internode rooted more rapidly than did those 
cut at the node. The author apparently had little difi&culty in footing apple 
and; other backward cuttings. In certain liUes^ which do not naturally .fqxm . 

51291—27. 4 , . .. 
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bulbils it was found that placing a poi*tion of the flowering stem in a horizontal 
position in a moist case would induce ready formation of bulbils. 

Vegetative reproduction in fruit trees and shrubs [trans. title], [G.] 
HbsrBRMANTsr {Landv}, Jahrl),, 64 (1926), Ergmiffungsh, 2, pp. 50-^53, figs. 2).^ 
Sturdy new shoots of young plants of Caragana arhot'escens and Lahurmm 
vulgare cut back severely the preceding season were ringed in August, following 
which the plants were set so deeply that the rings were covered with about 
10 cm. (4 in.) of soil. By November both species had developed extensive 
roots from the callus above the wounds. 

Physiological investigations in fruit growing [trans. title], K. Ewert 
(Landw. Jahrb., 64 (1926), No. 5, pp. ^59-’186, figs. 6).— A review, with compre* 
hensive bibliography, of English and American investigations in fruit breeding, 
fruit stocks, and sterility relations. 

The composition of the fruits of Moravia [trans. title], K. Neoeal and 
J. Blaha (ICinechoslovakia'] Min. ZemMB., %pr. Yyzknnin. t}st. ZemM^l. No. 
18 (1926), pp. 26'4‘UO); Fr. abs., pp. 22-26). — Herein are presented, largely in 
tabular form, the results of a study at the Institute of Agronomic Research, 
Brno, of the chemical composition of fruits grown In Moravia, including such 
items as dry matter, insoluble substances, sugars, acids, mineral content, etc. 

The preservation of fruits by protective coatings [tmns. title], Kochs 
(Landw. Jahrh., 64 (1926), Ergiinsningsh. 2, pp. 15, 16). — Of several materials, 
including Para rubber dissolved in benzol ; collodion j gum arabic ; gum arabic 
and glycerin; gum arabic, glycerin, and copper sulfate; beeswax; odorless 
policing wax; colloidal silicic acid; and starch paste with soda, used as 
external coverings for apples and pears, the polishing wax applied with a rag 
was the most successful treatment, the fruits of both species keeping much 
longer when thus treated than the controls. 

Physiology: Programme of research with brief progress reports, R. 0. 
Knight (Bast Mailing [Kent] Research Sta. Ann. Rpt., 13 (1925), /, Oen., 
pp. 55S1).—ln studying the flow of water through the union formed in budding 
or grafting the apple, it was found that wood elements In existence at the 
time of grafting soon become blocked in the immediate region of the union, 
resulting in a low conductivity. In the plum, on the other hand, evidence was 
secured that the pregraft wood becomes blocked over a considerable distance 
from the union. The same condition was observed below pruning wounds, A 
check of the carbohydrate changes accompanying the seasonal cycle of growth 
and water content in the stem sliowed a decrease in carbohydrates In thd 
early part of the growing season. Further evidence (E. R. R., 66, p. 43) was 
obtained to show that a large amount of water in the soil favors callus forma- 
tion, whether the soil be clay or sand. Cuttings in soil top-dressed \\dth lime 
rboted 34 per cent as compared with 8 per cent for those in soil treated with 
ammonium sulfate. Quicker rooting was obtained in every case when the 
basal cut was made midway between rather than just below a node. Some 
lots of etiolated plum cuttings showed high rooting capacity. 

Pruning investigations showed a close quantitative correlation between root 
and top grow^ Severe pi-uning had a tendency to increase the number of hew 
stems and to decrease the thickening of existing stems. It was observed that 
at the time buds are developing the neighboring region of the Stem often 
^OWB several rows of new tracheae, as compared with none In the wood 
elements' in the vicinity of dormant buds^ 

Apple root-stocks, their particular suitabilities for different soil^ varie- 
rieh, and purposes, H. (Mast :M iKmt\ Research Sta. Ank. 

Bpi.^ 13 (1925), I, Oen., pp. 4 ^^)* — ^Lane Prince Albert ‘worked upah' dwarf, 
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semidwarf, vigorous, and very vigorous stocks developed by tbe Bast Mailing 
Besearch Station, England, grew 132, 203, 242, and 275 cm. in height, respec- 
tively, in the fii'st seven years, and yielded to the seventh year a total of 112, 
65, 65, and 10 fruits, respectively, differences which, when submitted to statis- 
tical analyses, proved significant. Similar responses were obtained on five 
different soils. The results show quite definitely the superior cropping value 
of trees on dwarf stocks during the early years of the orchard, but it is be- 
lieved extremely likely that some of the more vigorous stocks will later prove 
to be more valuable. 

Apple pruning: Summary of deductions, N. H. Gettbb (JSas£ Mailing 
[Kenf] Research Sta. Ann, Rpt, IS (1925), I, Qen„ pp, y/i-^5).--The total 
yields computed in bushels per acre for three varieties, namely, Lane Prince 
Albert, Early Victoria, and Grenadier, up to their ninth year were 82, 173, 
and 70 bu. for tipped trees and 242, 522, and 209 bu. for untipped trees, thus 
showing that cutting back of the leading shoots had a deleterious effect upon 
yields. That variety also plays an important part In pruning was shown in 
studies with Worcester Pearmain and Newton Wonder, where tipping greatly 
reduced the yields of Worcester Pearmain, which bears most of its fruit on 
the tips of shoots from 6 to 18 In. long, but had no inhibiting effect upon 
Newton Wonder, a free-spurring variety. It is pointed out that upright-growing 
trees should be cut to outward buds, while spreading kinds should be cut to 
upward- or inward-growing buds. 

Two bad variety mbetures, ,T. K. Shaw (Natl. Nurseryman, 85 (1921), No. 2, 
p. 46).— A brief discussion of two obscure apple varieties which are frequently 
found mixed with nursery stocks of Gravensteln and Baldwin, respectively. 

CJool storage investigations, season 1925, N. McOqelland and L. W. 
TrLLEaa (Cawthron Inst., Nelson, N. Z., Ohem. Dept, Bui, 1, n. ser. (1926), pp. 16, 
pis. 3).— A brief report upon apple storage investigations conducted by the 
Cawthron Institute, New Zealand. Considerably more flesh collapse occurred 
in fruits stored at 32-34® P., with a humidity of 50 par cent, than in those 
held at higher temperatures and higher humidities. Since collapse was even 
more prevalent in a lot stored at 32-34* with high humidity, the author believes 
that temperature Is the chief causal agent. This flesh collapse is considered 
identical with Internal breakdown of other countries, and may he practically 
eliminated by storage at 4G®. The location of the orchard in which the fruit 
was grown affected its keeping. Varietal differences also played a rOle, Deli- 
cious,: for example, storing better at low temperatures and high humidity than 
many other varieties. Although it is not conceded practical to maintain the 
temperature high enough to avoid this internal injury, it is believed that a 
temperature of 38r-40® combined with a reasonably low humidity will hold 
the loss at a minimum. 

Temperature conditions In refrigerated holds carrying apples, A. J. M. 
Smith ([0^. IkHt.] Dept. 8oi. and Indus. Research, Food Invest. Bd., Spec. Rpt, 
21 (1926), pp. VI +52, figs. 5i).r-Beadings taken in the refrigerated holds of 
ships employed in transporting fruit from Australia to England- showed great 
variability in , the temperature in the different parts of the hold, especially 
during the time when the fruit was being cooled. The differences between the 
warmest and the coolest locations frequently amounted to 16* P. and were 
rarely less than 10*. Forced air circulation failed to aid greatly in equally 
ing the temperature and was of no benefit in hastening cooling. The author 
believes that fruit should be cooled prior to loading on the ship- In bolds 
employing forced horlssontal draft there was found a tendency for; the 
stremn to descend, benefiting the lower portion of the cargo and 'mteslng,.1^e 
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upper central portion. To remedy this, the author suggests the desirability 
of applying refrigeration at the top of the hold. 

Pollination studies at Alnarp, 10S3— 1925 [trans. title], E, Johansson 
{Meddel, Perm» Kom. FruktodlingsforsdtG [SwedenJit No, 7 (1926) t pp, SO; Eng. 
dbs.y pp, Observations at Alnarp, Sweden, showed all sweet cherries 

studied to be self-sterile and the Ostheim sour variety to be practically so. 
Intersterility was noted in the AnnonayX Early May Heart, and the Black 
Tartarian X Rivers Early combinations. The lowest pollen germination in 20 
odd cherries tested in 1925 was found in InipC>ratrice Eugenie (9 per cent) 
and the highest (90 per cent) in Anuonay. In 14 plums, 9 varieties. Including 
such well-known sorts as Green Gage, Jefferson, Reine Claude Althann, and 
Drap cror d’Esperen, were self-sterile. One variety was partially self-fertile 
and four, namely, Czar, Orlean, Oullins Golden Gage, and Queen Victoria, 
were self-fertile. The results of similar studies upon pears and apples are 
noted, and parental combinations which have proved successful are given for 
all four species of fruits. Cross incompatibility was found in the case of 
Rlbston Pippin and Cox Pomona, two closely related varieties. 

The commercial culture of table grapes. — I, The better varieties, H. 
LATiiiRE (La Culture Oowmeroiale des Raisim de TaUe, — 1, Lbb MeUlmres Va- 
rious, Palis: lAbr, Bp4oMe Agricole^ 1926, pp, 67, figs, 21), — Various impor- 
tant varieties of vinifera grapes are described in detail. 

Selection in the grape (trans. title], Biermann (Landw, Jahrb,, 64 (1926), 
Ergmssungsb. 2, pp, 14S-145), — Observations extending over a 7-year period 
upon the individual vines in a commercial vineyard showed only 14 per cent 
to bear every year and 5 per cent which never fruited at all. Records taken 
in 1925 in a vineyard showed 6% per cent of the vines bearing clusters which 
averaged 3S.2 oz., 46% per cent with clusters averaging 18.5 oz., and 6% 
per cent with clusters averaging only 5.8 oz. At the same time the acidity of 
the Juice of the fruits of individual vines ranged from 7.5 to 10.9 per cent. 
From this variability the author concludes that greater care should be exer- 
cised in the choice of parent vines for new vineyards. 

Xenia in grapes [trans. title], P. Mtjth and G. Voigt (Landw, Jahrb,, 64 
(1926), Ergmzungsb, 2, pp, ISl, 1S2), — ^Records taken at Geisenhelm upon the 
results of controlled reciprocal crosses between several varieties of grapes 
of contrasting color failed to show in any Instance any immediate effect of 
the pollen parent upon the color or shape of the resulting berries. 

Some physical and chemical changes occurring during the ripening of 
grapes, BE, P. R. v. n, B. Copeman and G. Peatee (Union 8o, Africa Dept, Agr,, 
Boi, Bui, 50 (1926), pp. 54, figs, Further work (E. S. R., 52, p. 641) upon 
physical and chemical standards for determining the maturity of vinifera 
grapes confirms and enlarges the principal conclusions reached in the earlier 
bulletin. At maturity the volume of juice in a given weight of berries attains 
a maximum between 70 and 75 per cent, according to the variety. The sugar 
content attained a maximum at maturity and thereafter remained practically 
constant. The Balling degree of juice at maturity was between 16 and 18**, 
according to the variety. Add decreased to a minimum value during ripening. 
Changes in nitrogen content could not be correlated with ripening changes. It 
Is pointed out that the physical aspect or appearance of the grapes should be 
given due consideration. The berry should be large and translucent, but still 
.firin. 

: Fresh ^ape export investigations, F. db OAfiimA (Jour, Dept, Agr, Vio- 
torto, 85 vpi iS~Sp, grft]^ shipped in April, 1926, 

yictorfa, Anstralla, to LondtHi, BJagiand, In refrigerated compartments 
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held at about 38® F. reached their destination in excellent condition, irrespec- 
tive of the method of jmcking or previous treatment. Trial shipments of 
Gordo Blanco, Rosaki, and Ohanez grapes from Australia to New Zealand were 
successful only in the case of the Ohanez variety i>acked in cork sawdust. 
Cold-storage tests with Glanetti, Emperor, Purple Cornichon, and Ohanez 
gnipes, part dusted with sulfur, part fumigated with sulfur dioxide, and i>art 
untreated, failed to show any beneficial effect from these supplementary treat- 
ments; in fact the sulfur dioxide lots had an unattractive appearance and 
an inferior flavor. All varieties excepting Gianetti proved to be good keepers. 

Hold-over effects of fertilizers in an orange grove, G. Suke {Calif. 
Citrogr.t 12 (1927) ^ No. 4t VP- 117 ^ 138 ). — ^Records taken upon the 1922-23 crop 
in a navel orange orchard which had been utilized in a fertilizer test during the 
period 1915-1919, previously reported upon by Vaile (E. S. R., 48, p. 446), 
showed important hold-over effects of the various treatments. The average 
yield of the original 11 unfertilized plats was 26 lbs. of fruit pet tree, while 
the average yield for the 6 manured plats was 75 lbs. A plat which received 
nitrate of soda during the five experimental years at the rate of 10 lbs, per tree 
yielded 154 lbs. of fruit per tree. The maximum yield, 156 lbs., was produced 
on trees in a plat which received extra heavy applications of dried blood. A 
study of the data showed that the average yield of plats which were treated 
with commercial fertilizer was decidedly greater than the average of the 
manured plats. 

The orange In medicine, H. SlcoAtEN (VOranger et ses Fruits en Thdrapeu- 
tique. Thesis^ FaouU. Med. et Pharm. Univ. Bordeaux^ 1925, pp. 55, ftg. 1 ). — 
A general discussion of tlio various therapeutic uses to which the fruits, flowers, 
and leaves of the orange have been applied. 

A comparative study of the citrus industry of South Africa, H. J. 
Webbke (Union 8o. Africa Dept. Agr. Bui 6 (1925), pp. 106, figs, id).— -A general 
treatise upon the citrus industry of South Africa based upon information 
obtained in an extended survey. Interspersed is a great deal of information 
concerning the varl<ms phases of culture, selection of rootstocks, propagation, 
bud variation, control of insect and fungus pests, etc. 

Preliminary paper on the ripening of oilpalm-fruits, H. N. BnoMMEwnAAi, 
(Commun. Gen. Expt. Bta. Alg. Ver. Ruh'berplanters Oostkust Sumatra, Gen. 
Ser. No. 20 (1925), pp. 43, figs. 7). — Herein are reported the results of a study 
of the changes occurring in oil palm fruits during the ripening period. It was 
found that the maximum oil content is reached about the time the outer fruits 
loosen naturally in the cluster. After reaching full maturity the free fatty 
add content begins to increase, but after 3 days the increase amounted to only 
0.6 per cent. In the vicinity of Medan the duration of the favorable hamst 
period lasted only about 5 days. The formation of oil occurs in the relatively 
short period of 24 days. 

The cultivation of papaya and the preparation of papain, P. A. Stookoaib 
(Trop. Agr. iCeylon'], 68 (1927), No. 1, pp. S-8, pi 1, fig. J?).— General informa- 
tion is offered upon the culture, botany of the flower, and methods of gathering 
and preserving the latex, etc. 

Ginger: Its cultivation, preparation^ and trade (Bui Imp. Inst. ILondonl, 
2,4 (1926), No. 4, pp. 667-682,, pi I).— A general article treating of Qie habits of 
growth, cultural requirements, methods of harvesting,ryields, control of pests, 
and utilization. ; - 

. G^rdwing daffodils from seed, D, Qn^xi$&,:(Natl ,Mort^ 

1 , pp. 18^20, fig. /).-^Thls comprises geuerah WprM 
requirements. 
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Coxmnercial rose culture, E. Holmes (l^ew York: A. T. De La Mare Co,, 
im, S, ed,, pp, m, pi i, fig9- 75).— A revised edition of a previously noted work 
(B. S. R., 42, p. 239). 

Violet culture for pleasure and profit, F. B. Dillistone (Lo7idon: Ernest 
Berm, 1926, pp, 32). small handbook of general cultural information. 

Winter blossoms from the outdoor garden, A. W. Dabnell {London: L, 
Reeve d Go., 1926, pp. XZ/F+555, pU. 2Ji, figs. 5).— A descriptive list of exotic 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants that fiower in the outdoor garden in 
the British Isles during the months of December, January, and February. 

Familiar flowers of field and garden, F. S. Mathews (New York and 
London: D. Appleton d Co., 1925, rev. ed., pp. XV+310, pis. IS, figs. 199)r--A 
revised edition, arranged chronologically according to the time of flowering, 
and containing brief popular notes on the appearance, habits of growth and 
blossoming, geographical distribution, etc., of many of our native and 
introduced plants. 

The flower garden day by day, Mbs. F. King (New York: Frederick A. 
mokes Co., 1921, pp. /X+Sid).— A handbook containing chronologically arranged 
suggestions for the care of the flower garden. 

The art and craft of garden making, T. A. and B. P. Mawson {London: 
B. T, Batsford; Neio York: Chas. Scribner^s Sons, 1926, 5. ed., pp. XIJ-f^^5, 
figs. 517).— An elaborately prepared discussion upon English gardens and garden 
practices. 

A history of the art of gardening, I, II, M. L. Gothein {Oeschichte der 
Qartenkunat. Jena: Eugen Biederichs, 1926, voU. 1, pp. VII+451, figs. 311; 
2, pp. 505, figs. 326).-^A popular treatise. 

Modem gardens, British and foreign, P. S. Oane {Studio {Londonl, 
X926--27, Spec. Winter Fo., pp. Vin+166, figs. J04)‘-^rough the aid of illus- 
trations^ part in color, a picture Is given of the principal features of important 
English and foreign gardens. 

Garden books, old and new, compiled by M. Evans {IPhiladelphia}: Penn. 
Hort. 8oc., 1926, pp. 85).— A selected and classified list, with annotations con- 
cerning contents and value. 

Plant materials of decorative gardening: The woody plants, W. TiunxisE 
{Urbana, III: Author, 1926, 8. ed., rev., pp. XLIII+188) .r^A third and revised 
edition of a previously noted handbook (B. S. R., 47, p. 343). 

Mwual of mltivated trees and shrubs, A. Rehdeb (Few York: Maomdllan 
Co., 1921, pp. XXXVII+9$0, fig. J.— A systematic and descriptive enumeration of 
cultivated trees and shrubs, hardy in North America, exclusive of the sub- 
tropical and warm temperate regions. The text is supplemented with analytical 
keys to assist in the identification. , . 

Plante of Glacier National Park, P, 0. Stanpiet {Washington: V. 8. Bept. 

Park Serv., 1926, pp. lV+110, pU. 5, figs. i55).— Profusely lUustrated, 
part In color, tlfls handbook contains brief nontechnical descriptions of the more 
eohspicnons native plmts. 

rOEESTfi:Y 

A year lu the wonderland of trees, HAwKSwcitTH (F* ArKH^soK) 
(Hfeio York: Charl^ Sorihner^s Eons, 1926, pp. X+2U, figs. 54).— Popular infoiv 
matidh is presented upon trees and forestry practices With a viewpoint of 
; interestibptg school children in forest cbnsorvatlon. 

Trees and ^nrabd of the Hock^ Modnt^ r^bn, with keys and. desadp- 
«^ fbr thNotEAn mdt ibiiddn; a A 
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j^tnmth's Sonst 1027, pp, XVII+244i 9, figs, 128),^A handbook designed to 
aid m the Identiflcation, 

Conifers, Junipers, and yew; Oymnosperms of British Columbia, J. 
DAVIDSON (London: T. FUJter Cnmn, 1927, pp. pU, 58).— Illustrated 

in part in color, this book contains descriptive information and notes on the 
distribution of the lmi)orlant conifers of British Columbia. 

Cultural studies viith Scotch pines from various sources [trans, title], 
Gboss (MltL i^achH. ForttU. Versuohmnf^t. Tharandt, 2 (1925), No. 5, pp. i85- 
197). — report upon the behavior of young Scotch pine trees raised from seed 
of the same lots used in the Chorin experiment (B. S. R., 48, p. 140). 

Records taken upon the trees showed those of Belgian origin to have made 
the greatest growth, those from Bast Prussia seed second, and from Scottish 
seed third. In the case of the Chorin lest Bast Prussia, Brandenburg, and 
Belgian were the three leaders. Trees raised from French seed were the poor- 
est growers in both tests. In discussing the experiments, the author emphasizes 
that sweeping deductions should not he drawn from this rather limited test, 
as there may be without doubt far better strains available in all the original 
countries. 

Influence of lopping Norway spruce upon the soil and tree growth [trans. 
title], K. Mattt. (Centhl. Fontw., 5S (19^), No. M, PP* 92-106, 

figs. 2). — A. study of stands located near Greifenburg, Austria, showed lopping 
to have a disastrous eifoct upon the trees and the underlying soiL The lopped 
trees were covorc<l with lichens and moss and were generally unthrifty. The 
soil supporte<l a douse growth of ground species which interfered with natural 
regeneration of tlie spiuce. The usual soil covering of needles was absent, 
and as a result the soil was dry in midsummer when that of the normal forest 
was moist. This fact mutorially increased the Are hazard. Records of trunk 
growth showed that it had taken lopped trees over twice as long to make a 
growth equal to that of normal trees. Height was also reduced by lopping. 
Replantlngs beneath the canopy of lopped spruce made rapid growth and were 
soon able to replace the weakened trees with a thrifty forest. 

Bast African pencil cedar, H. M. Gi^UDNER (FJmpire Foretitrg Jour, [Zfondo»], 
5 (1926), No. 1, pp. S9-5S, pi. 1, fig. I).— Pointing out that the pencil cedar, 
Juniper us prooera, is the largest known faxKJclcs and that the wood is almost 
Identical tn api>earaucc and quality with that of the American Junipers and 
should therefore be an excellent substitute in the manufacture of iwncils, the 
author discusses the distribution and the composition of the forests in which 
cedar ot*c\irs, habils of regeneration, and the possibility of artlflcial plantings. 

The occurrence of laticiferous vessels In the mature bark of Hevea 
brasiUensis, B. Quisumbino (Oallf. Unto. Pubs. Boi., 16 (1927), No. 15, pp. 
619-362, pis. A study of the structure of the bark of young Hevea trees 
planted in the field in 1911 showed laticiferous vessels to be abundant in the 
inner hast, and to occur less freely in the outer bast and the region outside 
the stone ring. Tanniferous vessels also occurred in the outer bark but were 
distinguished by their position, shape, and structure. Latex tubes may have 
two origins, from the cambium in the secondary cortex and also from the 
primary cortex and phellugen outside the stone ring. 

Regeneration and tending of the teak [trans. title], H. M. J. Hast and 
A. 0. Noltee (Teciona (BosoKbomok, Tijdsohr,), 22 (1927), No. 2, pp. 199-21S; 
Mng. abs., pp. 212, 216). — ^A study of teak plantations showed that with the 
exception of very good soils renewal plantings must be intercropped with le- 
gumes. On the better-quality locations natural vegetation may serve for this 
purpose. A method of close planting followed by early thinning Is deemed 
best for a proper formation of trunk and branches. 
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Forestry [at the Ohio Station] (Ohio Sta. Bui 402 (1027), pp. 118-142, 
figs, 9 ), — Data are presented upon the location and size of the State forests and 
the State forest parks and upon activities in planting, tree growing, and the 
suppression of forest fires. The fires are analyzed in respect to their cause, 
number, resulting losses, and comments are given upon the organization of 
the forest fire fighting forces- 

DISEASES OF PLANTS 

Botany and plant pathology (Ohio Sta, Bui, 402 (1927), pp. 3fi-4^t 

From a study of the correlations of temperature and rainfall with 
ascospore discharge, spray programs were adopted in 192G that are said to 
have proved very profitable to fruit growers. 

In extensive spraying and dusting experiments for the control of brown rot 
and peach scab negative results were obtained due to the unfavorable season 
for the fungus. Sodium silicji fluoride with and without sulfur did not con- 
trol Bacterium pruni on the peach. 

Experiments for the control of damping-olf of coniferous seedlings showed 
that the most satisfactory results were obtained with formaldehyde. Organic 
mercury compounds as used did not control the disease at all satisfactorily. 

Spraying and dusting experiments with potatoes showed increased yields 
for Bordeaux mixture and fresh mixed copper-lime dust. Copper-stearate dust 
was less satisfactory. Fresh mixed copper-lime dust is said to have proved 
superior during the past two seasons to commercial mixed dust or liquid Bor- 
deaux mixture for the control of potato hopperburn. It was also prepared at 
a cost of about one-half the commercial mixture. 

As a result of a study of degenerative diseases of potatoes it was found that 
rugose mosaic spread in the field so that 1 plant in every 12 became infectevl 
in the seventh row from the infected plantings. 

Inoculation experiments with a mixture of tomato and tobacco mosaic pro? 
duced streak in a large number of tomato plants. Inoculating with a mixture 
of Juice from mosaic tomato leaves and leaves of apparently healthy potato 
plants also produced the disease. 

A, comparison of methods of soil sterilization in greenhouses showed that 
friability of soil and soil moisture, were important factors in the heat penetra- 
tion of soil, a moisture content of less than 28 per cent giving better results 
than where a greater percentage of moisture was present. The harrow method 
was found much inferior to the pan method on heavy, wet clay. Chemical 
treatments of soil for nematode control were compared with steam sterilization, 
and only the steam sterilization was successful. 

A strain of early cabbage selected as i^esistant to yellows is said to have 
proved quite resistant when compared with commercial strains of the , same 
variety* 

, Experiments on the control of early and* late blight of celery showed effective 
control by Bordeaux mixture, but copper-stearate dust did not give good con- 
trol. Commercial and home-mixed copper-lime dusts also gave saUsfactory 
control. „ , , > 

.Tests conducted in 1926 to reduce, the cost qf treating oats for smut control 
are said to have given promising results, but furthw trials are believed neces- 
s^y JWpre definite recommendations can be made. 

In;, experiments for the control of stinking sinut qf wlieat, seed from the 
same lot was treaty at the station at Wbbster^ and at Ooltu^ portions, 

of treated: lot were exchanged, and planted at eaqh placed, Thq resiilts of ■ 
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the treatments are shown in tabular form, from which It appears that there 
was a considerable lack of uniformity of control in the treatments. 

Studies are rejiorted on the availability of the quinhydrone electrode for 
use in connection with studies of the nature of the resistance of certain toma- 
toes to Fusariiirn wilt. The preliminary experiments indicate that the quinhy- 
drone and the hydrogen electrodes will give nearly the same pH values on com- 
parable samples of some plant juices but not on others. The work is said to 
indicate that the H-ion concentration of resistant and susceptible varieties is 
about the same, and that this factor is inrobably not the cause of resistance. 
Tests of diseased and healthy plants indicated that plants infected by F, lyoo- 
perstd were more alkaline than healthy plants. It is believed that the fungus 
is able to alter the normal H-ion concentration of the Juice and that the change 
is toward greater alkalinity. 

Report of the Dominion botanist for the year 1925, H. T. Gtissow et al. 
{Cmada Bwpt. Farms, Div. Dot. Rpt, 1925, pp, 116, figs, Jd).— This extensive 
report of the division comprises contributions from the Central liaboratory at 
Ottawa as well as from the individual branch laboratories throughout Canada. 
In general character it follows those previously noted (E. S. R., 52, p. 845; 
64, p. 744). 

Plant pathology in Canada, B. T. Dickson {Soi. Agr., 5 (1925), No, 7, pp, 
211-211, figs, 2), — In the presidential address at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Society of Phytopathology in December, 1924, the speaker outlined 
the scope, history, needs, and prospects of plant pathology in Canada, covering 
a period of about 76 years. 

[Plant pests and diseases], W. G. Pbeeman (Trinidad and Tolago Dept, 
Ayr, Rpt, 1925, pp. 31-33), — ^This portion of the director’s report summarizes 
information regarding coconut bud rot, red ring disease and nematode, sugar 
cane mosaic and froghopper blight, lime blossom blight and withertip, a coffee 
disease ascribed to Sclerotium ooffeicolum, and an attack by the coconut 
nematode on both oil and date palm. 

Annual report [on plant diseases], 1925-^26, E. H. Bunting and H. A. 
Dade (Gold Coast Agr. Dept, Rpt, 1925-26, pp, 82-36),— The mycologists submit, 
separately, accounts of plant-disease conditions noted on their respective tours, 
with mention of several fungi which are said to be newly recorded for the 
area covered by the reports. 

Annual report of the mycologist for the year 1924, J. McDonald (Kenya 
Colony Dept, Agr, Amu Rpt 1024, pp, 106-111), — Coffee-berry disea^, appar- 
ently caused by Oolletotrtohum ooffeamm, is thought to be controllable by 
the use of a spraying program which has been worked out. A splitting of 
coconut husks with exudation of gum appears to be nonparasitic, probably 
caused by unfavorable soil conditions combined with dry weather. A maize 
cob pink mold is fairly general throughout the country. A Fusarium isolated 
is thought to be a stage in the life history of GHi'berella saublnetiL A dying 
out of apple trees appears to be due primarily to the lowering of resistance 
by white-ant attack on Wie roots, followed by development of Boiryodiplodia 
theobromae, ordinarily a weak parasite only. A coffee seedling damping-off and 
a root disease of strawberries are ascribed to the same fungus, tentatively 
identified as aoZofli^ 

Of two local quicklime samples tested for use in sprays, one was found to 
be satisfactory and probably available for use in. making up spray for coffee 
berry disease, A coffee-root disease proved to be due to R, lamelUf^a, Broom- 
corn: (Andrdpogon sorghum) was found to be Infected with smxA (BpHace^ 
lothem sorghi), A bean disease is supposedly caused by VermlculaHa capsicL 
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Attempts to Inoculate Icaflr with Cerehella sorffhifvulgaris indicated that the 
fungus was not parasitic but lived on a sugary liquid excreted from the 
heads. 

Annual report of the Government mycologist, W. Smaul (Uganda Dept. 
Agr. Ann, Rpt. 1924, PP» .—Diseases of coffee, Hevea, cotton, food crops, 
and other plants are noted, as are also attacks by nematodes. 

Report of the mycologist, W, Smaix (Uganda Dept. Agr, Ann. Rpt, 192S, 
pp. 2S, g-f).— This report, covering the period January 1 to September 30, 1925, 
shows the same general plan and scope as that for the previous year, above 
noted. 

Immunity in plants [trans. title], D. Oabbone (Riv. Biol., 8 (1926), No. 1, 
pp. 5^75).— A synthetic review, with bibliography, is given of various views 
regarding the nature of immunity of plants to disease. 

Relation between host and parasite [trans. title], A. Zimmekmann ( Cmtbl . 
BaJct. [ 0 tc.h 2 AM., 63 (1924), No. 1^8, pp. 106-^124, 2; 65 (1925), No. 14-^21, 

pp. 311-418, figs, 8). — Of the two parts of this elaborate exposition, the first 
deals with Erysiphaceae, the second with the Uredineae, Bibliographical 
references are numerous, particularly for the second part 
Parasitic and wood-destroying fungi of Boone County, Missouri, W. B, 
Maheval (Missouri Univ. Studies, 1 (1926), No. 1, pp. dJ-Iil).— I^arasltic and 
wood-destroying fungi, collected with the exception of about 50 species in 
Boone County, Mo., are listed to include species to the number of 27 Phy- 
comycetes, 66 Ascomycetes, 23 Ustilaginales, 99 TJredlnales, 81 of other Basi- 
diomycetes (mainly wood-destroying), 159 Fungi Imperfect!, 18 of bacteria, 
and a few miscellaneous organisms, making a total of about 480. It is 
thought probable that fully 1,000 species of parasitic fungi occur in Missouri, 
Study of Fusarium attack on seed [trans« title], A. Bolt (NachriohtenU. 
Beat. PMn^onsohiiiisdienst, 6 (1926), No: 1, pp. 2, 3, fig. l.)—^A method and 
arrangement of a test plat are described* 

Texas root-rot (Tewas Sta. Rpt. 1926, p. 84). — ^Investigations of this disease 
at one of the substations seem to show that plants in sandy soils are less 
afitected by the fungus than those in heavier soils. The fungus has also been 
found to attack alfalfa, clover, cowpeas, i)eanuts, mung beans, field beans, 
and sugar beets. Many shade trees were also found susceptible to the disease, 
and carrots, beets, okra, sweet pepper, string beans, and black-eyed peas were 
attacked. Sweet potatoes were also affected at this station. 

The Uredinales (rusts) of Iowa, J. 0. Abthue (lotoa Acad. Soi. Proo., 31 
(1924)^ pp. 229-255).— The author’s original list of Iowa rusts given, out 40 
years previously, said to have contained 134 species as then rated and claimed 
to have constituted up to this time the only such list published, has by the 
present contribution been enlarged to include 164 species as now understood. 
The nam^ of 62 persons appear as collectors of the specimens here recorded. 

Tests of dry fungicides [trans, title], (Nachrichtenbl, Deut. 

Pfiansimschutsfdienst, 6 (1926), No. 3, pp. 17, 15).— Results are given, in tabular 
form, of experiments with several fungicides employed for treating wheat seed. 

Dry seed treatments [trans. title], J. Kbattss (Nachriohtenll. Dmt 
Pflan^enaohuUdienst^ 5 (1925), No. 11, pp. 87, 55),— Results are tabulated for 
seed treatments employing calcium oxide, ca^um hydrate, and one or the 
- other of these with paraform. , ' ^ 

7 The significance of temperature in seed treatmente [trans* title], W. 
3^0 (NabhriehtmU. Bmt, Pfiammsohuizdiemt, '5 (i?25);, No. 4, pp. 29, 30).^ 
cbncentrario^^ and t^p^rature are dealt with As factors in the treat- ; 
ment of seed grains with copper sulfate, formald^de, and Germisan* ’ 
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Copper against Oidinin [trans. title], J. Bsbkatsky (Nachriehtenbl. Dent 
Pflansenschutzdiemt, 6 (1926), No. 7, p. 52) Nosperal is claimed, on the basis 
of 1925 experimentation, to be effective, not only against Peranospom oubenais 
on melons and cucumbers, but also against Oidium on pumpkin. 

Cereal rusts [trans. title], R. GotszAlez Feagoso (Bol. Bstao. Patol. Veg. 
[Inst Agr. Alfonso XII, Madrid], I (1926), No. 2, pp. 41’-48, figs. 4).— Descrip- 
tive accounts are given of cereal rusts prevalent in Spain, with a brief dis- 
cussion of preventive measures available, including chiefly seed treatment and 
seeding of more resistant varieties. 

Black rust in Scotland, 1. Maxwell and G. B. Wallace (Brit. Myool. Boc. 
Trans., 11 (1926), pt. 1-2, pp. 168-146, pi. 1). — ^Black rust in Scotland occurs 
usually in scattered areas, infection on cereals and grasses being heavy only 
in the immediate vicinity of affected barberries. Since no evidence is at hand 
that the disease overwinters by means of uredospores, the destruction of bar- 
berries is thought to be a safe means of eradicating the disease. Observations 
in Scotland show that Puccinia grcmmis is present in the forms tritici, phleir 
pratensis, secalis, woenae, and agrostidis. The last mentioned three forms have 
locally the same powers of infection as in England and North America. 

The life-history of some parasitic species of Helmiuthosporium, N« J. G. 
Smith (Brit. Assoc. Adv. Bci. Rpt., 9B (1926), pp. S64, S65).—**JE[, gramineum, 
which causes leaf stripe disease of barley, has hitherto been considered to 
inhabit the growing point of the host, and thence to infect all the young parts 
of the plant as they are formed. It is now shown that each leaf is infected 
from the leaf or sheath which Inclosed it in its younger stages, and that if the 
growing point of the plant is reached the result is the death of the plant. This 
disease resembles those caused by M. teres and JET. avenae more than it resembles 
smut diseases, and many of tlie phases of the three Hehninthospoxlum diseases 
can be brought into alignment. B. sdtivnm must now be added to these three 
as a fourth species parasitizing British cereals. Borne interesting features of 
culture work on these organisms and additions to the knowledge of the conidial, 
pycnidial, and perithecial forms of fructiflcation will be described.*’ 
Besistauce to covered smut in varieties and hybrids of oats, E. F. Gaikes 
(dour. Amer. 8oo. Agron., Tt (1926), No. 12, pp. 776-789, flg. 1). — Of 210 varie- 
ties and selections of oats tested for resistance to covered smut {UstUago levis) 
during the past eight years, 21 were smut free, the others ranging from jslight 
infection to extreme susceptibility. Markton, one of the immune selections, 
is a thin hulled, white oat of sativa type, and is among the best yielding varie- 
ties tested. It has been grown commercially since 1924, 

!llhe inheritance of the Immunity of Red Rustproof has ben studied in four 
crosses made with susceptible varieties. Apparently Red Rust^)roof carries 
three dominant factors for immunity, any one of which prevents the production 
of covered smut spores. In crosses with Large and Chinese HuUess, one factor 
apparently does not give complete dominance in hulMess segregates, but other- 
wise the prepotency of the factors for immunity is sii^ar in. all four crosses. 
Of 56 F# plants selected from smut-free rows, 45 produced only smut-free plants 
In the P4 generation* . . / 

Breeding oats resistant to Puccinia graminis avenae* S. M. Diet^ (Idea 
Acad, 80L Proo., $1 (1924), IS!).— A test of about 300 oat varieties 

some of these to be susceptible and some resistant to P. gr<miMs a^enae./; Brief 
d^lls are given.- ■ ' 

The inheritance of resistance to Puccinia gramhiis in eross^ betwe^ 
varieties of dvorumi wheat, J. 3B, HAnniwOTOw (8oi. Apr.v ^ {1926), No. 9, pp. 
266-288, figs. 5>.— A study of the parasitic capabilities of 4 physiologic forms of: 
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P. graminis tHtioi on Fa, F*, and Fs progeny from crosses Involving the Tnticum 
durum varieties Kubanka No. 8, Mindum, and Pentad shows the physiologic 
forms 1, 17, 21, and 34 to be consistent in their reaction on 12 differential 
varieties of wheat, regarding which details are given. 

Reaction to rust proved to be inherited in the same manner as are other 
characters. Several factors were involved, and environmental influences modi- 
fied the expression of the rust reaction. 

Fairly satisfactory agreement was found betwt?eu the rust results in the 
greenhouse for one year and those of the next year. No relation was found 
between rust reaction and seed color. 

A heavy rust epidemic was obtained in the rust nursery by spraying with a 
mixture of spores of 7 Northwest physiologic forms. Au epidemic occurred also 
in the agronomy nursery owing to the favorableness of the season for rust 
development. The results for Mindum X Pentad hybrids Indicated the presence 
of more than one genetic-factor difference for each of the characters of rust 
reaction in the nursery, erectness of plant, height of plant, and earliness of 
heading. A negative correlation appeared between rust reaction in the nursery 
and the reaction to form 1 in the greenhouse. A slight linkage was apparent 
between the inherited factors which govern rust resistance under field condi- 
tions, plant height, erectness of plant, and time of heading. The hybrids which 
resembled Pentad in rust reaction also resembled this form in otlier characters. 

The differential reaction of strains within a variety of wheat to physio- 
logic forms of Puccinia graminis tritici, T. A. Kiksselbaoh and G. L, Peltieb 
{Nehraaha Sta. Research Buh 39 (1926), pp, 15, flg, i),-"The data presented are 
said to indicate that there may be decided variation in the differential reaction 
of wheat strains within a commercial variety to various physiologic forms of 
P. graminis triticL The 578 strains selected from Crimean 0. I, 1435 were 
observed to separate! into two groups which are considered to offer decided 
promise for further testing in the field for comparative performance. One of 
these groups is said to react like the variety Kanred, while the other small 
group was moderately resistant to all 10 physiologic rust forms. All the other 
sdectioDS were found more susceptible than Kanred. In a study of a miscel- 
laneous group of varieties and Turkey strains, none were found to be more 
resistant that Kanred. 

Cytological conditions in wheat in relation to the rust problem, W. P. 
Thompson (fifoi. Apr., 5 (1925), No. 8, pp. 237-239). — In this paper, read at the 
Cereal Rust Conference at Winnipeg, Can., on September 9-10, 1924, the author 
states that the very high correlation existing between rust resistance and 
durum characters is only one phase of a more general correlation. In reality 
all the durum characters, including resistance, are correlated, and also all 
the vulgare characters. The evidence for this is partly sumiharlat^d in the 
present account. 

Preliminary experiments on the control of leaf and stem rusts of wheat 
by sulphur dust, D. L. BAmEY and P. J, G»eaney (8cL Agr„ $ (1925), No. i, 
pp. 113-117, figs, 4).— The data here pre^ted, with discussion, permit a fairly 
accurate estimation of the amount of injury actually caused to wheat interests 
by stem and leaf x'usts. Under certain field conditions the reduction amounted 
to as much as 76 per cent 

Sul^r dusted oh freauently was found to control rust effectively. The cost 
of the material would not prohibit the extension of this advantage to general 
farm practice. The actual large-scale post and the practical difaculties have 
nctv howler, been accmately estii^ - ^ . 
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The effect of rotation and tillage on foot-rot of wheat in Kansas, 1920^ 
19*24, M. C. Sewell and L. B. Melcheks {Jonr, Amer, 8oc, Agron,, 16 (1924), 
Ufo. 1^1 PP‘ 7^8-77i, pU. 2).— Wheat foot rot was present during 1921-1924 in 
the tillage and rotation experiments of the Kansas Experiment Station. Wheat 
in rotation was not damaged by foot rot. September plowing, with or without 
previous disking, did not favor the development of this disease. Wheat foot 
rot may occur in fields cropped continuously to wheat even where the best 
tillage method is practiced. The continuity of long time experiments based on 
continuous wheat culture may be interrupted by the development of foot rot. 

The present status of the barberry eradication campaign in western 
Canada, V. W. Jackson, W. P. Peasee, and D. L. Bailey (Sci, Agr,, 5 (1925), 
No. 12, pp. 315-378) . — ^The departments of agriculture In the Dominion of Canada 
and in the three Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, are said to 
have cooperated closely duiing the eight years preceding this report. The 
results, however, have only recently for the first time been collected and 
correlated, and are here briefly and systematically presented. 

The reactions of bean rust groivn on leaves in solutions, C. W. Watebs 
(Mich. Acad, Sci,, Arts, and Letters, Papers, 5 (1925), pp, 168-177, figSi 5). — 
The author presents the results of work extending through the fall of 1923 
and the following winter and spring and employing the bean rust organism 
(Uromyces appendiculatus) , with the object of observing the physiological 
reactions of the parasite when grown on leaves or portions of leaves detached 
from the host and floated on solutions in Petri dishes. Implications from the 
results as recorded are discussed. It was repeatedly noted that the dis- 
appearance of food was followed by the appearance of teliospores, though no 
final conclusions are attempted. 

Busting versus spraying of celery, G. P. Clinton (Conn. Veg, Growers^ 
Assoc. Rpt. 1924t PP- 54'-55), — ^This report contains an account, with discussion, 
of tests to control celery blight by dusting and spraying, also a list of fungus, 
bacterial, and nonparasitie troubles arising previously in connection with 
vegetable raising in Connecticut, 

Observations on clover rot (Sclerotinia trlfoliorum Eriks.), S. M. 
Wadham (Neto Phytol, 24, (1925), No, 1, pp, 50-56, figs, 2). — ^The mycelium of 
S. trifoUorum is readily cultivated and forms sclerotia on various media. The 
selerotia are very resistant to temperature and desiccation. Exact control of 
the development of apothecial shoots has not been obtained. The spores pro- 
duce mycelium which is at first saprophytic and later facultatively parasitie 
The spores probably germinate on vegetable detritus on the soiL The mycelium 
spreads over the ground at a rate depending on the atmospheric conditions at 
the soil level, which are in their turn affected by the density of the crop. 

Plant pathology and physiology (Tewas Sta. Rpt. 1926, pp. —Studies 

have been continued on the cotton root rot disease, attention being particularly 
given to the destruction of the host by the organism. It was found that the 
effect is correlated with the time of the year when infection takes place. When 
young seedlings are Infected early In July they are said not to die immediately 
after the roots have become attacked, but they alternately wilt and revive for 
a period of from 4 to 10 weeks before the idant finally collapses. 

An effort was made to determine whether the fungus spreads other than 
by root contact, and it was found that the spread of the causal organism from 
one plant to another was not as rapid as formerly believed. The spread seems 
to be inflluenced by the age of the plant and possibly hy the concentration of the 
plmcrt sap, and also by the season. An effort was made to determine the tolr 
erance of the fungus to an alkaline or acid medium, and the studies seem to 
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indicate that it may be possible to control root rot in some soils by changing 
their reaction either to a point of acidity below pH 4 or a point of alkalinity 
above pH 9. 

Morphological studies were made of the fungus, and the various stages which 
take place in the development and formation of the spore were ascertained. 

Experiments at one of the substations have shown that no form of sulfur 
can be used for the control of iwwdery and downy mildew of cantaloupes without 
serious burning injury. So far no fungicide has been found which can be 
recommended for the control of these diseases that will not injure the foliage. 

Investigations of cucumber mosaic* S. P. Doouttie and M. N, Walkeb 
(Cmner, 6S (1926) , No8. 18, pp. 25-27; 19, pp. 21, .—Information collected 
and experimentation described point to the possibility of controlling cucumber 
mosaic through the eradication of wild hosts of the infective agent. This plan 
is favored by dusting or spraying to keep down the cucumber aphis and the 
striped beetle. By such means the appearance of mosaic is delayed from two to 
four weeks, or more, which delay may mean a fair or good crop instead of 
a poor one. 

Pseudoperonospora humuli and its mycelial invasion of the host plant, 
W. M. Wake (Brit Mycol Soo. Trans,, 11 (1926), pt 1-2, pp, 91-107, figs. 4).— 
An account of the discovery and investigation of the hop downy mildew (P. 
humuLi) shows that hyphae are present within the cortex and pith of the stem 
of spiked growths from the rootstock and that they are also present in 
1-year-old parts of the rootstock. Mycelium is found in the longer bines, , but 
it is not necessarily continuous, as healthy internodes and even intermediate 
nodes may occur. Mycelium has not been observed at the base of such longer 
bines. The fungus is present during winter in the pith, phloem, and cortex 
of nursery sets and has been found in the cortex of the roots. Oospores occur . 
plentifully in the pith or terminal and lateral spikes and within the bracts and 
bracteoles of the cone. 

Diseases of head lettuce iu IVlinuesota, J. G. Leach and H. 0. QrrBEaT 
(Mmn, Vniv, Agr^ Ewt Spec, Bui, 106 (1926), pp. lO, figs, 9), — ^Popular descrip- 
tions and suggested means for control are given of . lettuce drop caused by 
Bclerotinia sdlerotiorum; gray mold (Botrytls sp.) ; tipburn, a nonparasitic 
disease ; and downy mildew, due to Peronospora lactuoae, 

Nanism and deterioration in lupines following fertilization with calcium 
cyanamide [trans, title], B. PEYKOWEn (R, Stas, Patoh Yeg, [iJorne], Bol 
Mms.,.5 (192J^), No. 1-6, pp. 20-26), — Calcium cyanamide as a fertilizer proved 
injurious to lupines, 

[Fojtato varieties tested for resistance to blight], Simonmt (Jotir, 8og,, 
Natl, Sort, France, k* Sd (1925), July, pp, 272-274), — ^Trials were carried 
out in two series of experiments testing, for resistance to pure culture 
Phytophthora infest ans, 17 potato varieties selected as among tlie more 
popular in France, A serial arrangement shows as the results of these two 
tests .a summative (average) low degree of resistance for the varieties Saucisse 
and Green Mountain and a higher degree for Bravo and Rouge du Soissonnais, 
with 10 intermediate classes. 

The biology of Bhizoctonia on potato [trans. title], B. Peykoiot. (R. Btm: 
Patol, Yeg, Boh Mem,, 5 (1924), 1-^6, pp, 4-^0^ flltsi 2),^B,: 

iSypodlmus) solani ls wid^y diffused in Italy, many varieties of potato i^ry^ : 
Ing as 'hosts, some ^ing much more seriously attacked than others. Dryness . 
is an important cause of susceptibility to, attack by this fungus. , r ’ , 

potato, a complete problemr D. AtawasPs? 

Bet Mrmh. {Bui, Boo, Boh Bulgaria), i (1926), pp. 
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All potato varieties studied were readily subject to infection with stipple-streak 
disease, though affected in widely different degrees and with a corresponding 
range as to symptoms. Running-out, due to stipple-streak, may be very rapid 
or slow, mild or severe. Bravo, Eigenheimer, and Roode Star were infected 
with what is called crinkle or mosaic, and the question is raised as to whether 
this trouble may not be due to a form or degree of stipple-streak. Zeeuwsche 
Blauwe carried and transmitted the virus of stipple-streak, without itself, how- 
ever, showing any sign of the disease. The eaistence of such varieties may 
explain cases of the supposed carrying of the disease by neighboring wild 
plants. The culture of a number of potato varieties on a field scale appears 
to constitute a danger, to potato growing locally. It is thought that 10 varieties 
would be sufficient for, this area. 

potato wart [trans. title], E, Fofix {Jour, 8oc, Natl, Sort, France, 4- 
{l&25)f Aug,, pp, SOO'SSO ), — In compact and systematic form, a somewhat com- 
prehensive account is given of potato wart {Synichyfrvum endol>iotioum) as 
regards times of outbreak in different places, present geographical distribu- 
tion, characteristics of the disease, the propagation, perpetuation and dispersal 
of the causal organism, and attempts at control of the disease in different locali- 
ties. A tendency to rely on the development of resistant or Immune varieties 
is apparent. Lists of varieties arranged according to degrees of resistance for 
different areas are given. Legislation in different places to prevent or hinder 
the spread of potato wart is outlined. The potato-wart situation in Prance is 
specifically reviewed. 

Cercospora of sugar beet in 1924, G. Mobi {La Cercospora della Barba- 
Uetola da Zucohcro nel Genova: Naroisi dc Co., 1^5, pp. 61, figs, 15 ), — 

Beet-root culture in Italy suffered serious loss in 1024 from 0. beticola. The 
i^tuatlon is discussed systematically, with a view to practical control. 

Beet heart rot [trans. title], E. Oaumani;? {Beill, Trtljsohr, Naturf, Oe^U. 
Zurich^ 70 {1925), No, 7, pp, 1-106, figs, 20), — In Switzerland beet heart rot 
appears in particularly severe form on improved peat soils. The only organ- 
ism consistently isolated from heart-rot beets is Phoma betae. This regularly 
reproduces the disease after inoculation on beets in soils having a pH value 
of 7.8, tliough beets in soils having pH 6.6 showed no such results.. Various 
differences and disturbances are noted. 

The Micromycetes affecting beet roots in 1924 [trans. title], Neuwzbth 
{Ztschr. Zuokerindus, Oechoslovak, Repub,, 49 {1925), Nos, 48, pp, 40S-419, figs, 
8j 40, pp, 479-486, figs, 10), — A systematic arrangement, with discussion, is 
given of parasitic fungi of beets as studied during 1924. 

Nematodes parasitizing beet root [trans. title], 3, dbl Oanizo and 3, R. 
SabdiSa {Bot, Bsiao, PatoL Veg, [/«at Agr, Alfoneo XU, Madrid^, 1 {1926), 
No, 2, pp, 48^2, figs, 5).r~Injury to beet roots by parasitic nematodes in Spain 
is briefly dealt with, the organisms found being Seterodera radieicola or S, 
schachtii, : 

The life history, habits, and economic importance of some mononehs, ^ 
G. Thobne. {Jour, Agr^ Research [17. 84 (1927), No, S, pp, 265-286, figs, 6)-—^ ' 
The results are given of a study , of the predacious nematodes of the genus 
Mononchus in sugar-beet fields in Idaho and Utah that were infested with 
Seterodera sohuchiiL , . . , 

(|?he p^<*ipal species found were M, papUlatus, M, .ma<ro8torm, sigmor 
t%rm, and M- pa^rabra^hyurm,^. These species were foimd to.occur in sugar-l^t ^ 
fieids Infeed with the sugfir j>eet; nematode S, sohaohtU, They are ^fd;*to: 
prefer JHie lighter sandy, soiTs where they were. son3^t|mes'15o^ 
as high as 800^000,000 per acre. In the heavy ^Is theylbecurred less.fre^i^tl^^ ; 
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The general habits in relation to temperature, moisture, food supply, diseases, 
and enemies were also studied. 

M, papUlatus was found to be the most voracious species and frequently was 
observed devouring the larvae and males of Jff. schachtii. Because of their 
unstable populations, time of reproduction, and food iiablts it is considered 
doubtful if the mononchs studied were of economic importance in the control 
of the sugar-beet nematode. 

Disease investigations [Queensland] (Qucetialand BuK Sugar Mwpt. Stas. 
Ann. Rpt., 25 (1925), pp. 23-26).-— W. Cottrell-Dormer is credited with the 
present report on cane diseases studied under the guidance of D. S. North. 
The report deals briefly with sugar cane gumming disease (Bacterimi mscw- 
larvm), leaf scald (bacterial), leaf stripe or downy mildew (Scl<iroBpora sac- 
chaH), mosaic, top rot, red rot (Colletoti*U^1mm falcatum), and minor diseases. 

The cane disease situation, H. H. Storey (So. African Sugar Assoc. Ann. 
Cong. Proo., 4 (1926), pp. 69-73 ). — ^In this lecture the author principally sums 
up the situation as regards sugar cane mosaic and, as related thereto, the 
matter of streak disease, which complicates further the problem of cane mosaic 
control. 

Soil hygiene in its relation to disease of cane, I, II, M. Bird (Planter and 
Sugar Manfr., 76 (1926), Nos. 2, p. SO; S, p. 51).— The author records a case of 
wilting and dying of sugar cane thought to be due to a so-called unhygienic 
condition of the soil, which is described, and not to a disease. 

Boot knot on sugar cane in Porto Kico, J. Matz (Planter and Sugar 
Manfr., 76 (1926), No. 1, p. 9 ). — Sugar cane root knot in Porto Rico has been 
controlled at least measurably in one case of cane, growing on a porous soil 
consisting of about an 8-in. top black layer underlaid with several feet of 
brown sand and coarse gravel, by applying a layer* of barnyard manure to 
the roots of the cane and then covering this with soil, after which the field 
was kept moist hy frequent irrigation. The plants developed a new root 
system in a new and fertile soil layer. 

The root disease complex of sugar cane, H, P. Agee (Planter and Sugar 
Manfr., 77 (1926), No. 18, pp. S4T, S48).— An account is given of the sugar cane 
disease that was originally termed “Lahaina,’* from the cane of that name 
which began to fail on Oahu about the year 1010. Substitute varieties are 
discussed. 

Fungus root rots in relation to Dahaina growth failure, H. A. Bee, D. M. 
WEtxER, and C. 0. Barnum (Planter and Sugar Manfr., 77 (1926), No. 29, pp. 
388, 389, figs. 0). — ^The true infectious sugar cane root rots are here consider^ 
in connection with mention of the failure of Lahaina cane known formerly as 
the Bahaina disease, and studied then asi a single disease believed to be root 
rot but more recently known to be due to a variety of agjenelea. 

Soil disinfectants do not appear promising as compared with natural control 
by such means as resistant varieties, or such treatments as the addition of 
organic matter to the soil. 

Nematodes considered in relation to root rot of sugar cane in Hawaii, 
F. JHuib (Plant&r and Sugar Mmfr., 77 (1926), No. 19, pp. 370, S7i).— Within 
the tissues of sugar cane roots there are found eight nematodes, and In ^1 
around the roots six more. These are discussed. In Hawaii, the predacious 
n^atodes of the genus Mononchus have been found only in spots that are 
hfeh in organic material. This suggests another argument for increase of soil 
humus, " " . ' , ; , , 

ahia ntkhsnal diseases and Injitides of tobacco, 0. M. Btxm (Sci; AgK 
6 (1926), No. 6, pp. 193-198, figs. d).“^New and unusual tobacco diseases 
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injuries briefly discussed include curly dwarf, irrigation injury, stalk-borer 
injury, blasting injury, and a leaf and stem disease attributed to a Fusarium 
closely resembling F. affine. 

Two water molds causing tomato rootlet injury, O. Deechsler {Jour. Agr. 
Research [17. Sf.l, $4 (im), No. 3, pp. figs. JB).— Tbe author reports 

having found two water molds which cause discoloration and death of occa- 
sional rootlet tips of tomato seedlings in greenhouses. One was identifled 
as Aphanomgees ctifeiohcs, which is known as a cause of root rot of peas, and 
the other is described as Plectospira myriandra n. g. and sp. 

Studios on tomato wilt caused by Fusarium lycopersici Sacc., R. P. 
White (Jour, Agr. Research [U. 8.1, 34 (19B7), No. 3, pp. 797-339, pis. 9, figs. 
9 ), — The results are given of a study of 24 strains of F. lycopersici Isolated from 
wilted tomatoes received from various parts of the country. In the experiments 
the form Isolated from each lot of diseased tomatoes was considered os a strain. 
An attempt was made to correlate temperature and H-ion concentration with 
growth and different degrees of pathogenicity. Studies were also made of 
carbon sources, method of utilization of carbon sources, and the production and 
isolation of toxic substances produced as a result of growth upon synthetic 
media. 

In a general way different degrees of pathogenicity were found to be corre- 
lated with temperature relations and growth rates, but these facts could not be 
correlated with very evident differences expressed by the strains toward the 
H-ion concentrations of the substrate upon which they were being grown. From 
a study of the temperature relations and growth rates, the strains were found 
to fall into two groups, one group with a wide temperature range and more 
rapid growth rates, consisting of flve strains, and the other group with a more 
limited temperature range and slower growth rates. A study of the H-ion 
relations is said to indicate that it is impossible to group the strains or to 
correlate them with the differences found in virulence, growth rates, tempera- 
ture relations, or cultural characters. 

When F. lycopersici was grown on a modified Richards* solution, it was found 
to produce substances highly toxic to cut tomato plants. The toxic substances 
were separated into two classes, the first colloidal, thermolabile, and of the 
nature of an enzyme, and the second crystalloidal, dialyzable, thermostable, 
volatile, and nonvolatile. Salts of organic acids were found present in old 
culture solutions, and organic acids were proved to be highly toxic to tomato 
plants. Plants of a resistant strain of tomato wore found to be less subject to 
injury from the toxic materials than those of a susceptible variety. The toxic 
substances produced by F. lycopersici also caused wilting of cowpea, soy bean, 
and cabbage. The toadc substances produced by F, oxysporum caused wilting 
of tomato plants. 

Busting for the control of orchard diseases, H. H. WHEXZBii (Ind. Mart. 
8oo. Trans., 1925, pp. 92-103). ’--A review as to principles and practice is given 
regarding control of orchard diseases. This Is supplemented by discussion. 

Busting as a factor in commercial orcharding, W. S. Beook (Ind. Sort. 
Soo. Trans., 1925, pp. 106-112 ). — ^Dusting for control of orchard diseases and 
pests is here dealt with as applying to that portion of the Mississippi Valley 
where conditions parallel or approximate those in Illinois. 

Orchard spraying experiments: Apple scab and apple blotch (OTtto 8ia. 
Bui. 402 (192rt), pp. r^-7d).— Spraying tests covering a period of flve years are 
reported, from which It appears that commercial lime-sulfur solution and com- 
mercial dry lime sulfur (powdered form) gave higher percentages of fruit 
free from scab than did standard Bordeaux mixture. In blotch control lime- 
51291— 27 5 
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sulfur sprays gave nearly as high percentages of sound fruit as did standard 
Bordeaux, and the apples from plats spra;yed with lime suliur, both in scab 
and blotch prevcution work, wore far superior m color and appearance to 
those from plats sprayed with standard Bordeaux. 

Beginning with the second season of the spraying tests, Bordoaux mixture oC 
varying strengths was used. It was found possible to ri»duee the amount of 
copper sulfate to one third or one-fourth of the weight generally recommended 
without materially alfecting (ho ollicieney of the fungicide. 

Sulfocide, a concentrated compound, w’as used in the proportion of 1 gal. to 
200 gal. of water for two seasons in spraying cxi>crlnu‘uls for th(‘ prov<mtion 
of apple scab and apple blotch, and it gave an average ol 01.5 per cent of scab- 
free and 96.8 iier cent of blolch-lree fruit. The fungicide was applied, in 
accordance with directions, with an adhesive and Jt'ud arsenate, but there was 
some burning of foliage and injury to the calyx lobes of the fruit. Colloidal 
sulfur used for tliree years in the tests gave 8G.2 per cent fruit free from scab 
and 86.8 per cent free from blotch. 

Spraying tests for the control of apple blotch, IM. AV. Gakunkr, L. GimNE, 
C. K. B\Ki! 3 , ET Aiu {In^, UorU Koc. Trarnt., m>. tJ'f fiy. J ). — ^Apple 

blotch control trials are here dealt with as made on the Northwestern variety at 
Knlghtstown, in central Indiana, 1922, 4md on tlio Oldenburg variety at Mitchell, 
in southern Indiana, in 1921-1925, records being tiiken as to inf(H.*lion of piiUole, 
twig, and frnit. 

Although the petal-fall date varied in different seasons, sprays apidied at 
petal fall and 2, 4, and 6 weeks thereafter gave satisfactory control ca(‘h season 
without any Indication Unit later or more frequemt applications miglit l)e 
necessary. For the petal-fall spray lime sulfur was sufticieut, except In 1022, 
when a 2-4-60 Bordeaux mixture proved much more effective. For the 2, 4, aud 
6 weeks sprays a 2-4-50 or 2-0-60 Bordeaux spray proved as effective as the 
4-0-60 strength and more reliable than lime sulfur in three seasons out of five. 
The 1-3-60 Bordeaux was not so effective as the 2-6-50 spray in 3924. Evidence 
of cumulative beneficial effect of sprajdng during previous seasons was obtained, 
though considerable infection occuiTed even in those trees in which good canker 
prevention had been secured during the three preceding years. In the North- 
western variety only the Bordeaux sprays gave a cumulative benoiicial effect. 

■\Vater conduotiou in apple trees affected with crown gall, J. IJ. Muncir 
and O. BERiaioux {lotra Acad, kioL Ji (192^), pp. 2).— A 

study of water conduction in healthy apple wood and in corresiKinding crown 
gall portions sh<»wed a slower average rate of raovenumt through the galls. A 
histological study of the galled portions showed ahnornuilties in the ducts, 
which were deflected or twisted, and in some cases ended blindly within the 
gall tissue. 

On a core rot and premature fall of apples associated wdtU Sclorotlnia 
frnctigena, W. J. Dowson {Brit. MycoX, Boc, Tram,, 11 (192^), pt pp. 1S$-- 
161, pi. 1, lig, 1), — ^An internal rotUiig of certain apple vnric^tlcs, which occurred 
in 1926 in the Eoyal Horticultural Society Gardexis at Wisley, Surrey, usually 
showed externally as a small soft brown patch at either end of the core. The 
fungus which was isolated appears, from careful study, to belong to B, iMonilia) 
frucHgena. It is not yet certain that other organisms, as bacteria, may also 
be Involved. 

Pink rot of fruits [trans. title], Sxmowbt (Jour. Boc. Ndfk S<yt*t France, 
i. aer,, 27 (1&S6), FeK pp. 98, 94, fig. — Cephalothccium roecum is said to 
cause, besides a pink rot of differeni fruits, a disease of stone fruits, aud to 
attack saprophytlcally cones of Fima omcwidi. 
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Biochemistry of plant diiseases. — Helation between susceptibility to 
brown rot in plums and physical and chemical properties, J. J. Willaman, 
N. 0. Perviee, and H. 0. Tbeebold (Bot. Gas., 80 [1925), No. 2, pp. 121-lU^ 
figs. 10).— ‘In previous articles of this series (E. S. R., 50, pp. 47, 48) it was 
noted that, though plum varieties resistant or susceptible to Solerotinia cinerea 
differed in regard to such qualities as sap density, Hdon concentration, oxalic 
acid, ash, nitrogen, lime, and ether extract content, the small differences hardly 
accounted for the resistance properties. Crude fiber, however, was conspicu- 
ously higher in the two resistant than in the two susceptible varieties, and 
this fact suggested a physical difference in the texture of the fruit as the 
basis for the property of resistance. This hypothesis was tested with 11 
varieties at six stages of ripeness during 1922 and 1923, and the results are 
reported in the present paper as regards crude fiber, pentosans, and dry 
matter. 

In general, the more resistant varieties have the higher crude fiber content, 
particularly in the riper stages of maturity. Pentosan content shows the 
same general relations, in less degree, to susceptibility as does crude fiber 
content. Decrease of skin toughness as ripeness advances is more marked 
in tbe susceptible varieties, this fact agreeing with alteration in suscep- 
tibility to brown rot Piminess of flesh parallels remarkably the toughness 
of the skin at all stages. “ Unquestionably both factors are of importance in 
conferring resistance on a variety.** 

At ripeness, and especially during overripeness, all varieties become sus- 
ceptible to brown rot. 

Coefficients of correlation by rank were calculated for all pairs of factors, 
and for all stages of maturity, for the 1923 samples. The values obtained 
verify the generalizations consistently.” 

Studies in raspberry diseases: Mosaic, leaf curl, rosette, and wilt, G. H, 
BBRKEorsr and A. B. Jackson [Camda Dept. Agr. Pamphlet 72, n. ser. (192$) ^ 
pp. JSr figs. 6).— 'These raspberry disease studies are in three parts, dealing 
respectively with mosaic and leaf curl, rosette or bramble streak, and Verticil- 
Uum wilt due to V, ovatum. 

For mosaic, leaf curl, and rosette, the preventive measures include only 
the use of certified stock, roguing where mosaic incidence does not exceed 5 
per cent, and in case Infection exceeds 6 per cent, removal of all plants. The 
limited knowledge regarding VerticlUium wilt control suggests only the use 
of certified stock or immune varieties, avoidance of soils recently cropped to 
susceptible plants (potato, tomato, and eggplant), or employment of a 4-year 
rotation. 

A new Saccharomyoete of Indian [trans. title), R. Ctfekebc [Stasf. Bper. 
Agvi Jtali 56 [1926), No. i-S, pp. ^37-2^).— An account, with technical descrip- 
tion, is given of Zggosa<^o]haromgces opuntiae n. sp. on the cactus Opuntia ficus 
Mica. 

. [The control. of fig rust] (Texas Bta. Bpt 1926^ p. 19).— Spraying experi- 
ments, in which a 5-5-50 Bordeaux mixture was applied every ,30 days, are 
said to have given promising, results for the control of fig rust. Reducing, the 
interval between the sprays to 15 days or increasing the strength of . the 
Bordeaux mixture gave no better results. , - 

OJUlye ,knot [trans. title], J. pel Oanxzo [Bol, Wstac. Patch Teg. {Inst. Agf. 

ime). No. 2, pp. 37-59, figs. 2).— Olive knot or tubercle, 
commonly found in ^ve-growing; areas and said to b^. capsed by Bacterium 
smie^tanoi, is measui^bly controlled by fungicidal applications, some of whhffi 
ate mentioned. 
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Olive knot [trans. title], A. Bonanni Hpct\ Agr. Ital, 66 (mS), No. 

1-^, pp, IBJhUh 2).— Studies on tho organism causing ollvo knot or tubercle 

are said to have confirmed studies by Smith (E. S. R., 20, p. 210) on material 
Irom California roi^ardlng tbo agency in this connoclion of Bactenum savastanoi. 
Earlier conclusion^ by Smith are mentioned (10. S. U,, 17, j). 1105). 

Areca palm disease in Ua-tinh f trans. title], *1. BATiiKiinrKR (Hid, jScon, 
Iiidochine, n. 6or„ 29 (1926), No. m, pp. gg, 7).— An unthrifty condl- 

tion eventuating in the death of areca palms is dos(*rlbcd. The cause appears 
to be a Micrococcus. The rcacliou ot the plant to the disease is briefly 
described. 

Panama disease in Jamaica, 0* G. Hansfotid (Jamaica Dept, Soi, and Agr,, 
Mioromi, Giro, [5] (1926), pp. [3] +J5).— Panama disease is hero dealt with as 
regards its local history, distribution, external and inlernal symptoms, and 
cause. A description is given of the fungus, PUtnariitm ctibcnfic, witli an account 
of the disease in the field, the Influence of other factors, spread, control meas- 
ures, resistant varieties, and the present situation in Jamaica. Appendixes deal 
with several related matters of Importance. 

Progress report on citrus blight investigations, A. S. Riiodes (Pla, State 
Hori, Soe, Proo.t 39 (1926), pp. 143-11/6). -^Oitrm blight is believed, as tlie result 
of investigations so far conducted, to be a purely physiological trouble caused 
by extremes in soil moisture conditions, rather than by a disease in the usual 
sense of a pathogenic organism. Neglect may be a factor. 

Gnmmosis of citrus trees, M. N. Kamat (Poona Agr, Col, Mag., 17 (1925), 
No. 2, pp. 86-88). — Citrus tree gummosia, yielding as Isolations a Pusarlum and in 
a few cases bacteria, was tested in 1022 as to control measures. Thes<^ inclndecl 
(1) painting the wounds with a paste made up of 1.5 lbs. of copper sulfate and 
1 lb. of quicklimo riith 2 gal, of water (which Is said to have given satisfactory 
results) and (2) scraping off wounded tissue, cleaning the wounds with a 
strong jet of pure water, and painting the wounds with a 60 per cent solution 
in water of crude carbolic acid, the wounds then being covered with coal tar. 
This second treatment is to be repeated a month later if nocosMary. 

Something new about melanosc, F, A. Wolf (Fla. State fTorf. Soc. Proo,, 
$9 (1926), pp. 153, 154).—TlhQ author reports that a winter, dormant, or hiber- 
nating (ascogenous) stage has been found of the fungus (summer stage Phomopek 
citri) causing citrus molanoso. The significance this discovery Is briefly 
discussed, llie winter stage occurs on fallen and dc<*ayc(l twigs of lime, grapo- 
fmlt, seedling orange, and tangerine. It may be found at ajiy time <lurlng the 
year, A detailed study of this stage is said to Indicate that It should bo in- 
cluded in the genus I)iaiH>rthe, and the name />. citri is applied to It, 

A preliminary account of a disease of gr<‘en ooffco Imrrlos in Konya 
Colony, J. MoBonali) (Hrit. AJycoL S\>c. Trann., It ((926), pi. /- 2, pp. 

The coffee berry disease, which, since 1022, has caused in two districts of 
Kenya Colony losses ranging in some cases as high as 76 per cent, Is described 
as to symptoms and conditions of occurrence. A fungus isolated and found 
on reinfection to produce the disease is indistlngitlshablo us to its fructifications 
from OoUetotricMm coffeanum. Comparisons have been made between the 
growth in artiflcial culture of this fungus and that of other strains of OoUeto- 
trichum from coffee, and the possible relationships are discussed. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture or carbide Bordeaux mixture (a substitute 
said to be equally eflElcient, in which lime is replaced by calcium carbide when 
good lime is not available) has proved effective in controlling coffee berry 
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[Fungi Injurious to forest trees]» T. Dimitbov (Dimitboff) (^Iw, B**lgwrslc. 
Bot Drugh. (Bui, 800. Bot. Bulgarie), 1 (1926), pp, 53^6; Wr, ads., p. 65).-- 
Fungi regarded as causing ‘forest Injury, to the number of 38 species in 14 
families, are discussed. 

Forest protection— diseases, E. P. Meinecke (Jour, Forestry, BS (19B5), 
No. 3, pp. B60-B67). — A review and estimate as to the outlook regarding forest 
protection against diseases. 

Forest protection— diseases.— Comment on Meinecke's paper, J. S. Boyce 
(Jour. Forestry, BS (19B5), No. 3, pp, B68, 269). — A brief comment on the paper 
noted above. 

Fumigating and sterilizing tree seed, W* MsyrcALF (Jour. Forestry, BS 
(1925), No. 5-6, pp, 508-512 ). — ^As the result of 10 tests made with diiferent 
sterilizing treatments used on seed of Coast redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) , 
as here briefly described, bichloride of mercury appeared to be the most desir- 
able seed treatment. It gave absolute protection against disease organismsi, 
though in experimentation (considered as not representative) with seeds , of 
jack pine it lowered germination severely. 

Bacterial leaf spot of betel, 0. Ragotathan (Ceylon Dept. Agr, leaflet 3$ 
(1926), pp. 2, figs. ^).— Since 1896 specimens of betel bacterial leaf spot have 
been received from, various parts of Ceylon. Since 1921 the disease has eaused 
considerable damage in parts of the low country, as it appears to be. favored 
by damp conditions. 

A gummy fresh-leaf exudation swarms with bacteria. These have been shown 
to cause the disease, and have been claimed to constitute a new species undex* 
the name BaoteriAim detle, . 

Chestnut disease, B. Bxawco (Apunfes sodre Ja BnfermeflaJ^ ^el .CastaHo. 
lAigo, Spain: Cons. Pi'ov. Fomento, 1925, pp. 34).— A compact account, with brief 
bibliography,, is given regarding chestnut blight, due to Endothia parasitica, ; 

Causes of dying out of pak forests [trans, title], V. §eobi6 (Qlasnib 
Sumshe Pokuse (Ann. Eocpt. Forest.) [B. Univ, Zagi^ed Inst, Easpt. Forest], X 
(1926), pp. 234-246, pis. 2, fig. 1; E7ig. ads., pp. 243-245),— After defoliation of 
forest oaks by Liparis dispar, L. Ohiysorrhea, and Malat^aoitna neu^tria, the 
new leaves which appeared were severely attacked, by the oak powtoy mttdew 
Miorosphaera aXphitoides under the conditions, then prevailing, of dry air, 
creased light, and temperature near the optimum. Bpeeies of Xyleborps and 
Platypus attacked the weakened trees, and these insects also gave entrance to 
such fungi as Agaricus Melleus. The wid^read destruction of the forest oaks 
is ascribed to such associated causes. , , 

Death of oaks in Croatia and Slavonia [trans,: title], A.^ Iteudid (CUqsnih 
0unshe Pokuse (Ann. Expt Forest) [B4 Vniu. Zagreb Inst Esept Forestl, 1 
(1926), pp. ll9-'127; Qef\ aba*, pp. 126, i27,3.-r"M account, of the dying out ot 
forest oaks in Croatia and Slavonia is given from the standpoint of forest^. 
The trouble seems to be .due primarily to the presence of oak/mUdew, but a 
decisive part, Is probably played by the honey fungus (Agaticus iirtelleus) in 
connection with insect attacks. , - : ■ , ; • ; ^ . .. 

Armiharia mellea in the oak woode Ctrans^ title] , P. Geobg]^ 

yiTOH (SiQt den., 2 . (1926) r No.. 4-5, pp. 5S(h5S6, pis. ^).— It is stat^ that a 
I»lmary canse of the dying out of oaks , is the pre^ee of A. whi^ 

, appears able to, attack the, oaks parasltically. without a previous, saprophytic 
, st^e,^ " ■' '■ 

. The white p^e blister rus^ in Germany, F. SPAxnnpsa. (tToun Fpresttyi 24' 
4X926)^ No, d, pp* a serf^ artides in the German ior^B^ 

prees rengihg’in date from 19X4 to the present tinae, a controversy has ,be^ 
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waged as to the more extended use of the five-needled pines in the forests of 
Germany, between Harrer and Prof. Tubeuf. This controversy centers around 
the species Pimis monticoW 

Besponse of the genus Rhamnus to Pucciiiia coronata Corda, S. M. Dietz 
(Iowa Acad. 8ci. Proa., SI (19H), pp. ISO, JSi).— All of the several species and 
varieties of Rhamnus exposed to P. cormaia show susceptibility. An account 
is given of Infection tests and responses. 

Three kinds of thread blight on Hevea brasiliensis [trans. title], K. B. 
Boedijn {Arch. BubOercult. Nederland. Indi^, 10 (1926), No. 8, pp. 369-376, fig. 
1; Bng. als., pp. 374-376). — ^Three forms of thread blight affecting Hevea in 
Sumatra are described, one of these In connection with the causal fungus, 
Corticium salmonicolor. Thread blight here is usually sporadic and requires 
no treatment. When it occurs too abundantly it is usually sufficient to remove 
and bum the young portions which are affected. Older portions may be 
painted with Izal (3 per cent), Corbollneum (5 per cent), or some other of 
the usual disinfectants. 

Successional disease in plants as shown in willow rods, N. D. At.cook 
(Brit. Mycol. 8oc. Trans., 11 (1926), pt. 1-2, pp. 161-167, fig. f).— The failure of 
resistance to disease in i^ants may be due to unsuitable environment, mis- 
management or injury, to neglected attacks of minor ailments, or (occasion- 
ally) to exceptional virulence in a specific disease. Failure in such ways is 
said to be Instanced by the occurrence of four diseases, which are here described. 

Willow scab is actively parasitic like apple scab. Its attacks on willow rods 
are assisted by faulty methods of cutting. The three diseases in* succession 
on the crack willow show how one disease leads to another and how the 
weakened plant ceases to have its full power of resistance. The willow scab 
(Fasicladimh saliciperdmi) is a strong parasite, possibly the most active of 
the four. The second of these (Oryptomyoes mmimis) is also a parasite. 
Soleroderris fuliginosa is a semiparasite; Myxosporiim souteUatum is hardly 
a parasite, mostly a saprohyte. All of these were injuring trees on which 
they were found. 

The house fungus, Mernlius lacrymans (Jacq.) Fr., W. H. Davis (Iowa 
Acad, 8ci. Proc., Si (1924), pp. 169-173, fig. 1). — M. lacrymans caused extensive 
and expensive rotting, apparently within two to four years, in a damp church 
basement floor and adjacent structure in Amherst, Mass. Whitewood, south- 
ern pine, white pine, and spruce were rotted and useless in about one year. 
Poplar was also rotted, but chestnut resisted the fungus. 

' 'When is rot not rot? W. H. Long (Amer. Wood Preservers' Assoo. Proa., 21 
(192$), pp. 202-^19).— present paper is offered as a progress report on Work 
bearing upon the advisibility of using (after treatment) crosstie material 
showii^ certain amounts and kinds of discoloration or other apearances indi- 
or suggesting rot and weakening of the ties. 

The tests are held to prove conclusively that the treatment of the high 
altitude conifer species given at the tie-treating plant at Albuquerque thor- 
oughly sterilized all rot present. The treatment given the Texas pine stern- 
ly the bulk of these ties, but the usual treatments given western yellow pine 
win have to be modified. The results from the semitreated rot prove that the 
preservative does not kill the various fungi present, and hence raise a doubt 
hs to the protective value in sound ties when the heartwood Is only semi- 
twated. 

Methods of tes^ng the toxicity of wood preservatives, C. A.. 

(At^.W Pres&vers' AssOc. Proc.,, 19 (1923) i pp. 127^1^). 
author tabulates the methods of 14 authors, indicating the mediuin> container, 
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and fungus or fungi used In each of the different studies^ with commentary. 
He prefers the Petri-dish method to any other laboratory method to test toxicity, 
though admitting that it is simply an indicator method, and that the conditions 
of the test do not approach those in service tests. , . 

The dry rot disease of gladioli, P. L. Duayton (SqL Agn, 6 (192€), No. 6, 
pp. X99~-U0di figs. 7). — Increasingly important losses due to gladiolus disecise In 
Canada are thought to be occasioned largely by dry-rot, the causal organism 
of which has not as yet been satisfactorily classified. The fungus persists in 
diseased soil for a number of years. Meastires recommended are outlined, 
looking to control of this disease. The lesions, which may be seen, indicate 
the necessity for the elimination of diseased corms. Soaking of corms in 6 
per cent formalin for 80 minutes will protect against infection from adhering 
soil or corm scales from diseased plants. 

Outbreak and spread In Italy of Oolletotrichum omnivorum on Aspidis- 
tra lurida [trans. title], G. Oampanile (B. Staz. Patol, Veg. [Romei, Bol. Mens.^ 
5 (X924)j No. 7-J2j pp. 60-66, figs. 3 ). — ^An attempt at a complete description is 
made regarding 0. omnivorum as noted in living leaves of A. lurida. 

Brown leafspot of leather leaf fern, P. A. Wolp {Jour. JSlisha Mitchell Soi. 
Soo., 42 {1926) t No. pp. 55-62, pis. 8). — A reddish-brown leaf spot disuse 
of leatherleaf fern {Polgstiohum adiantiforme) was shown to be caused by a 
OyUndrocladium, said to be new and herein described as 0. pteridis. Artificial 
inoculations succeeded on P. adiantiforme, also on Dryopteria normaUe and 
NepTi/rolepsis ewaltata. 

A polyphagons parasite, Valdensia heterodoxa n. g. and sp. [trans. title], 
B. Peyeonel {Staz. Sper. Agr. Ital., 56 {1923), No* 10-12, pp. 521-536, figs. 15).-^ 
Vdcoinium myrtillus Is dealt with as the principal (host) victim of a parasltjkj 
fungus regarded us a new genus and species and named 7. heterodoxa. 

ECONOMIC ZOOIOGY—ENTOMOLOGT 

An outbreak of house mice in Kern County, California, £!. E. HAni. {Cdlif. 
Univ. Pubs. Zool., SO {1027), No. 7, pp. 189-203) v^This is a detailed account of 
an outbreak of house mice in Kern County which was investigated by the 
author in January, 1927. The account gives a description of the region, time 
of outbreak, source and numbers of mice, economic bearings, and biological 
inferences. The causes of this overabundance of mice are said to include 
favorable meteorological conditions, abundant food and shelter, and the re- 
moval of the principal natural enemies of small rodents that normally hold 
their numbers In check. The destruction of their food and shelter is con- 
i^dered to have been the factor determining the time of the spectacular emigra- 
tion of the mice. - 

Birds, N. Blanchan {[Garden City, N. 7.}: Doubleday, Page <5 Co., 1926, pp. 
JII+257, pis. .JP). --^Practical, summarized, illustrated accounts are given of the 
common birds of the eastern United' States. . 5 

The irelation of birds to woodlots in New York State, W. L. MoAwc 
(PoblBievett Wm Life Bui: tSyraeuse Univ.], 4 U92e) No*, i, pp. 5-^152, plsl 4 , 
figs. 22 ). Is a contribution from’ the TJ, S. Bi A. Bureau of Biological 
'Survey. ^ ■.■''■■■ V 

Birds of the Cartagena Lagoon, Forto Klco, S. T. BANroRtH {Jour. Dept. 
Agr., Porto Bico, 10 {1926), No, 1, pp. GartageUa Lagoon 

its Immediate vicinity 105 species of birds were iound. ' Of these, 42 are 
ihigr^^^ North . America and another 42 sp^iefe breed there either .rej^- 
toly or oecasionalty. Two breed in Forto Blco^and Bouth America, 

dud it is quite possible that a third does Mewise. 
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21 speeies come to the Lagoon to feed, though breeding in other parts of the 
island. 

The birdls beneficial to agriculture* A. Mbneoaux {Les Oiseaux Utiles d 
l^AgHcuUnre. [Parisl* Soc. OmithoL France, 1926, pp. 2i, pis, 2, figs, 
brief practical account. 

Transmission of Treponema crocidurae by two species of Ornithodorus 
(O* moubata and O. marocanus) [trans. title], £). Bbumpt (Oompt, Bend, 
Aoad, Sd, [Paris], 183 {1926), No, 23, pp, The author reports 

briefly upon two experiments to show that the spirochete T, crocidurae, which 
Is common in the shrew Crooidura stampfii of Dakar, is transmitted by the 
ticks 0. fnoul)ata and 0, marocanus. 

Comparative studies on furcocercons Cercariae, H. M* Millss, jb. (Bl 
Biol. Monog,, 10 {1926), No, 3, pp, 112, pis, 8, figs, g).— Following the introduc- 
tion the author presents an historical review (pp, &-29), a description of species 
and comparison with related forms (pp. 30-58), classification (pp. 69-73), 
check list of furcocercons Cereariae (pp. 74-77), discussion of life histories 
(pp. 78-SO), incidence of infection of snails (pp. 81-83), summary of results 
(p. 84), and bibliography (pp. 86-^). 

A great menace— the rising tide of insects, L, O. Howabd {8ci, Amer., 136 
{192^1), No, 2, pp, 114, 116, figs. 5).— A popular presentation of the subject. 

The principles of biological control in economic entomology, I, 11, B. J. 
THiLYABD (Nature [ItondonJ, 119 (1927), Nos. 2988, pp, 202^206; 2989, pp. 242, 
2.^3).— This is a lecture on the principles of biological control, particularly as 
applied to New Zealand conditions. Following a general discussion of the 
control of injurious insects in this manner, the author deals with the practical 
control of the woolly aphid by ApheUms maU, the pear-leaf curling midge Per-> 
risia pyH, the European earwig, the oak scale Asterolecmium variolosum, intro- 
duced aphids in general, pear slug, sheep-maggot flies, and the coconut moth 
levuana Mdeaeens. The second part of this- paper deals with the control of 
injurious weeds. 

Insecticides gad fungicides, 0. 0. OownuY (Jamaica Dept, Agr,, Mnt Qirc. 
12 . (192^), pp. JI2),— rThis practical account includes 46 formulas. 

Fruit insect problems for E. N, Coby (Peninsula Sort, Soo, [Del.] 

Trans,, 39 (1926), pp. 34-^8). — ^A brief discussion of the more important fruit 
pests, particularly the. oriental peach moth. 

Insects and mammals of interest to forestry, A. Enssao Obdoz^ez (Insectos 
g Mamiferos ide Interes Forestal, Madrid: [Lab. e Insect. Fauna Forestal 
Bspainplal, 1926, pp. A brief account is given of the more important Insect 
(pp. 4W8) and mammal (pp. 49^77) enemies of forestry In Spain. , 

Xnse^ parasites affecting livestock (Teonas Bta. Bpt, 192.6, p. 26),^ 
In the cooperative work conducted it was found that the sheep scab mite does 
not live off the host for more than several weeks. Dipping tests show that 
some of the standard dips, at the proper str^igth, are very destructive to it. 
It is said that considerable progress has been made in the study of the goat 

Twenty-sixth report of the State entomologist uf Connecticut, 1926^ 
W. .Ev BsiTroiir (Connecticut State Sta. Bui 286 (1927), pp. 167r283: pls. 16, 
figs, il )^ — ^The first part of this report (B. S. R, 66, p. 261) deals with the ento- 
mological features of the year .(pp. lee-lSl) ; inspection of numries and 
of , imported .Britton and M. F. Zappe (pp: . 181-191).; In-, 

apection of apiaries (pp* 192-198) ; and gypsy motb - work in . the State, by 
-.-Brfltdmand'J, T. Ai^w (pp. < "v, i-/ vV'f 

; (Adidges li.) and Its 

4a iiimn-by B;; B* 3Wend fppi ;a2S-^ fhfe control of this insect kfe 
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recommended that the trees be sprayed while dormant with miscible oil 1:26, 
whale-oil soap 1 lb. to 8 gal. of water, nicotine sulfate 1 : 600 plus soap, or 
commercial lime sulfur 1 : 40. 

In Further Reports on Spraying and Busting of Apples, by H. M. Stoddard 
and Zappe (pp. 228-234), a comparison is made of the relative value of 
different treatments. It is concluded that spraying Is necessary, in the early 
treatments at least, to insure a high percentage of perfect fruit. 

Work with the Oriental Peach Moth in 1928 is reported upon by P. Garman 
(pp. 234-239). The records obtained from the use of bait pans Indicate three 
distinct periods of maximum abundance or broods and correspond with in- 
sectary and orchard cage findings. The bait pans show that moths are pres- 
ent in the orchard until the latter part of September. Large numbers of 
the moths were caught daily in the bait pans, but due apparently to the 
great moth population in the orchard; no control advantage was gained from 
their use. Referring to control studies, it is stated that there was from 10 
to 20 per cent less wormy fruit than during the preceding year. It is 
thought that cultivation and parasitism were important contributing factors, 
to which was added the rainy period during the time the third brood "was at 
its height. The parasite TricJioffrcmma mlmta Riley was reared ±tom the 
at New Haven. In observations of the fading habits of the moth on 
artificial food it was found that while they did not develop naturally on 
any of the foods, in several cases they passed through complete instars and 
survived for as long as 3 weeks on the artificial media. 

^ account of the Huroj^an Corn Borer Clean-ui)i’ Work in 1926 is given 
by Britton and Zappe (pp. 239-243). The Japanese beetle in pdnnecticht, 
which was first discovered at Stamford on September 1, is discuss^ (pp. 
2^252), as Is also A Oo-operatlve ProJ^t lii Controlling the Asiatic Beetle, 
Anomaia <yHeniaii$ Waterh.(pp. 262-267). A Report of Quarantine and Con- 
trol Work for the Asiatic Beetle during 1928 Is given by J. P. Johnson (pp. 
267-264). An account is given (pp. 264r-267) of The Satin Moth in Oon- 
neetlcnt, which was discovered during the early fall in the tpwns of Thompson 
and Stoningtbn. An extended account of this pest by Burgess imd Crossman Is 
noted on page 164. B. H. Walden presents a note on the Abundance of 
pnMom Say on Ibota Privet (pp. 287, 268), hedges of which in Bridgeport wexfe 
heavily infested. Mosquito' control work is discussed by R. O. Botsfo^ (pp^ 
2^275), and the report condudes with Misc^laneous Insect No.t^ (pp. 
278-279). ' \ 

[Work in entomology by the Ohio Station) {Ohio Sta. JBuL 402 (lSS7), pp. 
49^4? 8). — ^The major part of this report deals with the occiirrence of and 

work during the year with the European corn borer. . In discussing the han- 
dling of the (wrn crop and reddiie, studies are reported wMch show that the 
longer ttie cbm Is allowed to stand after it matures the lower the borers 
work their way and the greater the nnmt^r left in the stubble, empb^lzing. 
the importance of cutting the corn as early as possible^ Sh^ddi:^ the fodder 
is said to destroy 06 per cent of the borers that pass through the j^redder.; 
Cutting infested stalks into short lengths of 1 in. or I^s destroys pracUcbUy 
all borers. In regard to date of planting the data la<hcate ^at iwrn planted 
from May 10 to June i is likely to carry a rather heavy liffestatibfi is com- 
I^d with corn planted later. Experiments conducted indicate that moths^ 
live longer and dei^sit more eggs under ^hditiona of Idgi humidi^ tliap 
humidity. Other jdmsee b%fly con^dered'^ j^^ j^ler^ce,,^: 

' rfe)rdi,’‘'iite^ bt*plantingi‘ faymizer <^rn;bf^Sd|f''aread df 
and physiological and moit>hoiogicat stnd^^ " 

. 'ia29i--27-^ ' ' 
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In control work with leafhoppers infosting apple, oil sprays and some of the 
combinations in which oil was used reduced the hatching as much as 60 per 
cent. Other insects briefly reported upon Include apple aphids; the codling 
moth; the potato-scab gnat (Pnyatia scaMci), an important pest of the potato 
crop; the bean aphid, an outbreak of which occurred in four counties; the 
European red mite ; red spiders on conifers ; and climbing cutworms. 

[Report of work in entomology at the Texas Station] (Terns Sta, Rpt, 
pp. 28-S3).—ln aphid studies during the year 54 complete generations of 
the melon aphid were reared, including a total of 748 aphids. Of this number 
3 per cent were winged forms, which occurred in only G of the 54 generations, 
and in each instance crowding had taken place. Isolations were made from 8 
different generations, and the individuals developing in each isolation were 
allowed to become crowded. In evei‘y case winged forms appeared whether 
the temperature was high or low, as long as it was sufficiently high to permit 
reproduction. In 51 generations the progeny were not permitted to become 
crowded and all were wingless, while in 3 generations crowding occurred and 
winged forms appeared. 

Studies on the Ingestion of poison by tlie cotton boll weevil show that the 
greater part of the poison that kills the weevils is picked up when traveling 
over the plants rather than from ingesting it while actually feeding. In boll 
weevil control work during the season of 1925, 6,000 acres of cotton in the 
State were dusted commercially by means of airplanes with effective results, 

Mention is made of the life history of the cotton hopper (Psallus seriatus) 
and its control, reports of which, by B^hard, have been noted {B. S. B., 56, 
p. 458). Beference is also made to the work with sulfur and sulfur compounds. 

In control work with ants on citrus fruits, calcium cyanide dusts proved 
fairly effective but are not entirely satisfactory. 

In foulbrood work 1 per cent of tie 24,744 coloni<^ inspected were found 
to be infected. 

The progress of beekeeping investigations is reported upon and reference 
made to . Circular 35, on gueen rearing, issued during the year (E. S. B., 63, 
p. 456) ,. date weights of .colonies studied in connection with weather data show 
that bees do not work in the field after the temperature has reached 94® E. 
with the humidity . below 60. The amount of honey used by a normal colony 
in the vicinity of the apiculture laboratory in southern Texas from November 
to February was 8 lbs. It was determined that under the conditions obtaining 
in that vicinity the queen that had not oviposited by noon on the eleventh day 
after emergence probably would never do so. The work with honey plants 
indicated that with a proper distribution of native Monarda or horsemint seed 
a honeir, fiow of double the present length could be obtained. Line-breeding 
work, accompnni^ by toe test pf individuals, has shown a marked increase 
in honey prodtiction oyer the record of the queen used as the race mother. 

The pc^s of agriculture observed in the districts of Lublin aud of Kielce 
in >924 [trans., title], J. Wobonpioka Paist Inst Nauh. qosp, Wiejsk. 
Pulawa^ iM4m, Inst Nati Polon. J&coh, Rurale Pulcmy), 6 (7,924), A, pp, 3^9-, 
39^; Eng, ^ a'bs., pp. 391, 392). ---A. bidef account of the more important pests In^ 
these .districts pf Poland in 1924, . ! 

[Beonoude liisects Dept Apr. Mem., Dnt P (m6),i 

yda, 7-9., pp. pZ. 7). r-Three papers are here presented, as follo^; Ne^ 

Sp^,s of Ihdlan Gall Midges (Itonididae), by, B. P, Felt. (pp. 241-^6) ; New 
Indian Oeonmtddae, by (pp. j^T-257) ;,and fiescriptlon of Laapop^^ 

m sp, (X^exjjtdopteraK.^^^ Ei ikpyrick, with a ehort note on/thp 
Life Sistory and Status, by a S. Misra (pp..^9, 860),, / . 
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Habits and control of termites, A. E. Miller {III, Nat Hist Survey, Ent 
8er, Ciro, 10 {1926), pp, 8, figs, 6). — A brief practical account. 

The life of termites, M. Maeterlinck {La Vie des Termites, Paris: Eugdne 
Pasquelle, 1927, pp, 217, fig, 1), — This is a popular account. 

Gryllus domesticus Linn, as a household pest in Rochester, N, Y. 
(Orthoptera: Gryllidae) , J. D. Hood {Ent, Soc, Wash, Proa,, 29 {1927), No, 1, 
pp, 22, 23)* — ^A brief note upon the appearance of the common field cricket In 
New York State and a list of 22 States in which it is known to occur. 

Studies on Indian Thysanoptera, H. H. Karnt {India Dept Agr, Mem,, 
Ent 8er,, 9 {1926), No, 6, pp, 187-239, pis. 8, figs, 28), — ^This paper reports on a 
collection of Thysanoptera from south India, representing 50 different species, 
18 of which are new to science, and 4 represent new genera. 

The apple sucker (Psylla mali Schmidberger) . — The morphology and 
the coloring [trans. title], S. Minkiewicz {Pam, Pahst Inst NauJe. Qosp. 
Wiejslc, Pulawach {M6m, Inst. Natl. Polon. Econ, Rurale Pulawy), 5 {1924), A, 
pp. 250-272, pis. 2; Eng. ahs., pp. 267-270). — ^This account deals with the 
synonymy, morphology, construction of the ovipositor, and coloring of the 
apple sucker. 

The cotton flea hopper, C. O. Eddy {South Oarolima Sta. Bui. 235 {19Z7), 
pp. 21, figs. 11). — ^A summary of Information on this pest is given in connection 
vdth a report of experiments and observations made in South Carolina during 
3926. Recent accounts of this pest by Hunter (E. S. R., 65, p. 660) and Rein- 
hard (B. S. R., 65, p. 458) have been noted. Injury by this insect was noted 
for the first time in the State in 1924, when cotton plants in nearly the entire 
State were damaged. In 1926 very little damage occurred and that in the 
Piedmont section only, while in 1926 it was found in all parts of the State, 
the principal injury taking place in the Piedmont section where It caused more 
damage than at any previous time. 

Two currant aphids that migrate to willow-herbs, E. M. Patch {Maiue 
Sta. Bui. 336 {1927), pp. 8, pi, 1, fig, 1). — ^An account is first given of the variable 
currant aphid {Aphis various Patch), which is one of the most abundant and 
destructive aphids common on the currant, its infestation causing dwarfed 
bushes and preventing the proper setting of the fruit. It is not confined to 
cultivated currants, the author having found its spring colonies on five apecies 
of currants and gooseberries in Maine. The egg overwinters on a currant ov. 
gooseberry bush. By June the aphids of the third generation are found 
bunched so thickly along the new shoots that there is hardly room for them 
to feed upon the stalks. When the spring migrants leave the currant or 
gooseberry bushes they are attracted to the willow-herbs (Epilobium) where 
they establish summer colonies, as was determined by the author in 1921, The 
life cycle of this aphid is graphically illustrated in chart form. 

The green gooseberry aphid {Aphis san'bomi Patch), which is common on 
wild gooseberry bushes and occurs oni cultivated gooseberry and currant, is 
a small species of aphid whose colonies distort the spring foliage. The 
seasonal history is similar to that , of the variable currant aphii as its spring 
migrants se^ willow-herbs in early summer and the fall mi^’ants return ta 
the primary food plant late in the season. Experimental evidence of the migra- 
tion of this ax^id between Ribes and Epilobium was obtained by the authoTi 
in 1921. , 

As a control measure the^ application of nicotine sulfate in water in the 
spring should 3dll the . aphids before the damage becomes excessive^ 

Maine, b/m. Patch Wuina Sta..MuL ?37^ {im), PP* 
i),— In this a^unt of the pea aphid, which first appeared ip. excessive 
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numbers in Maine in 1899, the author considers the seasonal history, recogni- 
tion marts, Maine food plants, its rOle as a carrier of plant disease, natural 
controls, and remedial and preventive measures. It is pointed out that where 
the winters are as severe as In Maine, the pea aphid overwinters only In the 
egg stage, the eggs being deposited on red clover. 

Control of the San Jose scale, G. A. Dkan and H. B. Hunoerford {Kana, 
JSnt. Oomn, Circ, 8 (1926), pp. 8, figs, /i).— A practical discussion of San Jose 
scale and its control as applied to Kansas conditions. 

Contribution to the knowledge of the Cocci dae of Egypt, W. J. Hall 
(Egypt Min. Agr,, Tech, and Sci. Serv, Bui. 72 (1926), pp. [5]+4-?» IS ). — 
Part 1 (pp. 1-28) of this contribution consists of records of Coceidae new to 
Egypt with descriptions of new species, 14 of the 20 forms here described being 
new to science. Part 2 (pp. 29-34) consists of notes on species recorded in 
earlier bulletins. Part 3 (pp. 35-38) gives a list of the Coceidae of Egypt (123 
species) up to date, arranged in tabular form. Part 4 (pp, 39-41) gives a list 
of host plants additional to those contained in the bulletins previously noted 
(E. S. R., 54, p. 755). 

A contribution to the study of a biological complex: The cabbage worin 
(Fierls brassicae L.) and its hymeiiopterous parasites, J. C. Faube (Con* 
tribution a vMtude d'un Compleose Biologiquo: La Pidride du Chou (Pieria 
brassicae L. ) et Sea Parasites Eym^opt^res. Lyon: Bose Bros. <£ Miou, 1926, 
pp. 221, pla.. 8, figs. 3).— The first 6 parts of this work deal With a study of the 
biology of the cabbage worm (P. brasaicae) (pp. 15-27), the primary parasites 
of tails worm (pp, 29-101), the secondary parasites (pp. 103-172), general con- 
siderations of the biology of the hymenopterous parasites (pp. 173-196), and 
a study of the <Jabhage worm and parasite complex' (pp. 197-203). The sixti 
part consists of a r$sum§ and general conclusions (pp. 205-209). 

A bibliography of 11 pages is included. 

The satin moth, a recently introduced pest, A. F, BxtroeSs and S. S. Oaoss- 
HAN (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Bui. llsB (1927), pp. 2$, pi. 1, figs. 5 ). — ^In this summary 
of information on the satin moth, an earlier account of which has been noted 
(B. S. R., 45, p. 153) , the present status of knowledge of the pest is presented. 
In the New England States the moth has continued to spread, now occurring 
over an area along the Atlantic c^oast about 60 miles wide and extending from 
the city of Belfast, Me., to Stonlngton, Conn. In Washington, where It was first 
discovered at Bellingham in 1922, 2 years after its discovery in British Columbia, 
it how infests the entire vp^stern third of the State. The subject is presented 
\tnder the headings of distribution in Europe and Asia, North American dis- 
tribution^ description and habits, food plants, artificial control, natural enemies# 
economic importance, and quarantine. 

Combatiug the potato^-tubor moth in storage [trans. title], P* vak per Qoot 
(Dept. Ld%db., Eijv. m Handel IDutcJir East Indies'}, KoHe Meded. Inst. 
P%antegizlelct€n, Ho. 1 (1926), pp, 17; Eiig. abs., pp: 16, 17). -^A discussion of this 
pest and mfeans of control as applied tb conditions in Java. 

A progress rei^rt on the Investigations of the European com borer, 
B. J. ahd li, H. WpRTHLEt (17. 8. Dept. Agr. But 1476 (1927), -pp. 155 , , 

figs. is a'sumihary of the present status of knowledge of the life his- 

tcbry and bidnomics of the European ddrn borer basedhpon (1) a review of the 
literature in connection with a list of 72 references, (2) investigations con* 
trlSpted to py soine 20 agents of the Bureau of Entomology from 1918 to 1924, 
and (8) information recelv^ from collaborators. The investi^tlons reported 
work hbiKiuctedht labdfaibrles located at^ Arfington/ ^ 

Ore^ S<m«aeetady, and Scotia, N, X } ^andUi^y, Ohio ; and Hy^res, Tar, 
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France. Tlie data are presented under the headings of inception and scope 
of the work, systematic history and synonymy, distribution, probable manner 
of importation, host plants, character of injury, extent of injury and economic 
loss, description, seasonal history, life history, larval habits, pupation, adult 
habits, dispersion, natural enemies, disease, and control and quarantine. In the 
supplement (pp.. 147-154) are summarized a few of the more important de- 
velopments which have occurred since the manuscript was prepared. In it 
the authors consider the distribution, host plants, extent of injury and eco- 
nomic loss, seasonal history, larval habits, adult habits, parasites, and^ control. 

Spread and infestation by the European corn borer during 1926, L. H. 
WOETHLEY and D. J. Oatouey (U. S, Dept Agr,, Miac. Girc. 104 U927), pp, 12, 
figs* 2)> — It is pointed out that during 1926 there was not only a great extension 
of the territory occupied by the European corn borer In the Great Lakes 
region, but, that there was also an alarming increase in the severity of in- 
festation and damage as compared with the preceding year. In the New 
England, or two-generation area, there was a decrease in the numbers. The 
circular gives information on the situation for corn growers and recommenda- 
tions for control procedure in the spring work. 

[The European corn borer] (Jour, Amer, 8oc, Agron,, 19 (1927)^ No. B, pp, 
12&-15Sf ftga, S).— The papers here presented Include 2 contributions from the 
Ohio Experiment Station; Entomological Research on the European Com 
Borer in Ohio, by L, L. Huber and 0. B. Neiswander (pp. 12S-167); and 
Agronomic Research on the European Com Borer in Ohio, by B. M. Salter 
and L. B. Thatcher (pp. 137-163). 

The European corn borer, J. J. Davis (Indiana 8ta, Giro, 1S8 (1926), pp. 18, 
flg^, id).*— This is a practical r$sum4 of Information on the European com boter, 
which was established In six northeastern counties of Indiana in 1926, and 
on the means for its control. 

The control of armyworxns and cutworms, 0. J. Deake and H. M. Habbxs 
(Iowa 8ta, Giro. 101 (1927), pp. 8, figa, 6).— A practical summary of contfol 
measures. 

The codling moth in Massachusetts, A. I. BouKtTE and W. D. WHiTCX)kB 
(MaaaadhAisetta 8ta, Bui 233 (1927), pp. SS*-72, pla. 2, «).--This is a repoit 

of investigations conducted over a pei4od of three consecutive seasons, with a 
view to discovering means for the prevention of side worm Injury, a prClimi- 
naiT account of which, by Bourne, has been noted (E. S. R., 56, p. 266). * 

In Massaehusottfl, where the pest has one complete generation and a partial 
secbhd. annually, pupation begins the last of April or early in May, about the 
time the apple buds show pink. The moths appear by the middle or last of May, 
and emergence continues for 6 or 6 weeks. Four or $ days after they emes^ 
the females begin to oviposit, although, if the weather is cold or stormy, they 
may delay longer before doing so. The Incubation period of the eggs varfes 
from 4 to 12 days, >vith dto 7 as the average, so that young larvaer begin to 
appear, about 2 weeks after the emergence of the moths. Most of the larvae 
that mature before July 15 ti*ansform to mbths the same season. Therefore, 
the relative number of larvae leaving the fruit before that time In hny yenir 
determines the size and importance of the second generation that season. The 
.^eater part of the summer brood moths emerge during the last week of July 
and the first 10 days of August, and most of the larvae, or worms,’* of' this 
,brood: appear, from August 10 to 20. These lame remain in t)ife ftult for 3 to 
6, weeJsSr emerging in largest ^umbers during S^^ber and early October^ 
:There ,has, beefi foTOd overlapping of the two gehmtiohh; so thal^ 

ftroju th^.tlme tadt Is.set un^ . harvest -there are but few days wh4h infesta- 
tion may not take place. 
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In control work, spraying has been found more effective than dusting, tlie 
calyx and postcalyx sprays being the most important. 

. A brief discussion of the choice of fungicides, by W. L. Doran, is included 
(pp. 70, 71). 

Oodling-moth control in Wellington apricot orchards, F. W. Petty 
{Farming in JSfo. Africa, 1 (1926), No. 4, pp. m, JS5).— The author points out 
that the codling moth continues to be a serious pest to apricots in many Welling- 
ton orchards, where practically no pear, apple, or quince orchards exist ; and 
that it appears to be slowly spreading to most orchards in tlie district. At the 
time of writing it was being reared from loquats. 

Paris green applied by airplane in the control of Anopheles production, 
L. L. Williams, jr., and S. S. Cook (Pub. Health Rpt8. [XJ. fif.], 42 (1927), No. 7, 
pp. 459-iSO, pis. 2, figs. This is an account of mosquito control work con- 
ducted at the marine barracks at Quantlco, Va. The use of drainage and oil 
within the post only was attempted from 1917 up to the close of 1925. These 
measures reduced the mosquito infestation appreciably, but did not control 
malaria convection on the post. During these years the mosquito was present 
in excessive numbers from the middle of summer until fall. The late summer 
mosquito was largely A. quadrimacnUatus produced among the flotage composed 
of heavy mats of dead and dying eelgrass and spear-leaved water lilies. 

During 1926 the production of Anopheles mosquitoes was controlled by the 
use of Paris green applied from an airplane, the dusting being effective in all 
types of vegetation from open marsh to densely wooded swamp, but it did not 
affect mosquitoes of other genera. The work showed 1 lb. of Paris green per 
acre to be effective. Hydrated lime and powdered soapstone were used as 
diluents, and each was satisfactory. With wind velocities of less than 4 miles 
per hour and flying heights 100 ft. or less, a 25 per cent Paris green mixture 
was ^ective. In winds of greater velocity and with flying heights of over 100 
ft. a dilution of 50 per cent was effective. The slides effectively revealed the 
distribution and concentration of Paris green. The pans of larvae, although 
useful, did not give conclusive evidence of the mortality rate. Larvae dipping 
in natural breeding areas is considered the most valuable method of determin- 
ing the minimum lethal dose. When breeding was continuous and heavy it was 
necessary to dust at weekly intervals. The cost of material was 72.4 cts. 
per acre. 

Reference is made to the dusting work with Paris green by King and Bradley 
previously poted (B. S. R., 55, p, 166). 

Btudi^ of an epidemic of malaria at the Gantt imponnded area, Coving- 
ton County, Alabama, W. G. Smillie (Amer. Jour. Hyg., 7 (1927), No. 1, pp. 
40^72y fige 17).— The author’s studies during the epidemic of malaria at Gantt, 
Ala., show that AMophelea quoMmaculoMi^ is essentially a pond breeder, its 
breeding season being from June to October and its flight range approximately 
i mRe. A. was found to be most prevalent during the early spring and 

emmmer, while A. purust^pewms was found throughout the year but was most 
prevalent during the winter months. 

Mc^qnito and malaria control in Illinois, H. F, Febguson (III: State Acad. 
HgIm TTanii.f 17 {1924), PP* ^9--29S, pie, S, fige- 5).— rA discussion of the work 
cpadueted In HHnois by the chief sanitary engineer of the State D^artment 
of PubUc Health. 

Shcteiminating warble fly in Denmark, B, Fabeb {Jow. Min. Agr. 
IQt iBritJl, S3 il926). No.. 10, pft.,£ffl5*^d7)v--ThIs is an account by the agrlcul- 
. f tur^.^nurd^ to the^Dani^ Government in which he records results' 
adie eoi^ide^ to show ihat the total extermination of the warble fly can be 
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accomplished within a few years by compulsoi*y destruction. , It is stated that 
a law has just been passed in Denmark (in 1926) to remain in force until 
the close of the year 1930, which is similar to the law passed in 1923 under 
which the work has been conducted. By continuing the work along the same 
lines it is hoped the warble pest will be exterminated in Denmark by the end 
of 1930. 

Fruit fly (Oeratitls capltata) : Trapping or luring experiments, L. J. 
Newman (Jour, Dept Apr, West, Amt, ^ aer., S (1926), No, 4, pp, 51S--615, 
fig, 1 ) . — ^This is a. report of an experiment conducted for the purpose of further 
demonstrating the fact of the overwintering of the female fruit fly, and to 
prove the effectiveness of trapping in winter and spring. 

Ohemotropic tests with the screw-worm fly, D. 0. Pabman, F. C. Bishopp, 
E. W. Laake, F. 0. Cook, and R. C. Roabk (U. S. Dept Apr, Bui. 1472 (1927), 
pp. S2 ), — ^The investigations here reported were conducted with a view to dis- 
covering a material that will prevent reinfestation for 48 hours or longer. In 
testing the chemotropic responses of the screw-worm fly, jars containing various 
chemicals, etc., on fresh meat were exposed in a favorable environment where 
flies were plentiful in Dallas and in Uvalde, Tex. The repellent or attractant 
action of 353 compounds and mixtures was tested and is reported upon in detail 
in tabular form. 

Of all the materials tested as repellents, certain products obtained from the 
pine were among the best. These Include pine oil, both the destructively and 
steam distilled; crude turpentine; pine tar; and pine-tar oil. In view of the 
cheapness, availability, nontoxlcity, and adhesiveness of pine-tar oil, the authors 
are of the opinion that it is the best material among all those tested td use 
upon wounds of domestic animals to protect them against infestation. The 
results presented will serve as a basis for tests upon living animals which are 
now under way. 

The Colorado potato beetle (Iieptinotarsa decemliueata Say) in Canada, 
A. CmsoN, R. P. (JOBHAM, H, P. Hudson, and J. A. Flock (Canada Dept Agr. 
Bui. 62, n, eer. (1925), pp. BO, figs. 2).*— This is a report of studies commenced, in 
1919 and conducted through 1922. It deals with the spread of this beetle in 
Canada, its life history and bionomics; gives technical descriptions of , the 
several stages, and considers its natural and artificial control. 

The Mexican bean beetle, 0. 0. Eddt and L. 0. MoAzjsteb, jtb. (South Caro- 
Una Sta, Bui. 236 (1927), pp. 38, figs. IS).-— ‘In this account the authors, report 
particularly upon studies made of the life history of the Mexican bean beetle.. 
The data are presented in tabular and chart form. An earlier account by one 
of the authors (E. S. K., 55, p. 357) and reports of studies by Howard (E. S. R, 
48, p. 67), Thomas (K. S. B., 60, p. 758), Merrill (E. S. B., 37, p. 46®), and 
others have been noted. ‘ ^ ' ‘ 

The strawberry crown borer, L. Hasbman and K..C. Suixivan (Missouri 
Sta, Bui. 246 (1927), pp: 8, figs. 4).*-A practical summary of information on .this 
insect and means for its control. 

Wintering bees in Canada, 0. B. Goodebham (Cmada Dept Agr. BUI 74, 
n, ser. (1926), pp. 31, pis. 4, figs, 20),--^A practical smnmary of Information on 
the care of bees during the winter. ^ , 

Beiudng of the flueen bee, V, Asbeea (VAllevamentp: deUe Api JRegine. 

. Milan: Ulrico MoepU, 1926; pp. xy^274, figs. 42).— This is a practical account 

Observations on the biology of Aphidins cardni Marsh [trans. title], 0, 
Gaxttieb, S. BoNnamoub, and D. Gaumont (But Soo. Ent. Eta/nce, 1^14 
pp, 148y:tM^^hc antliova record the reai^g bf:th!s(^^^ parasite 
ftom a number of aphids, including Alph^ grossulariae Halt: / ' \ , 
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New coccid-inhablting parasites (Encyrtidae, Hymenoptera) from Japan 
an4 California, H. OoMmtB (Calif. Univ. Pubs. Mnt., 4 (1926)* No. 2, pp. 33^0, 
fiffs. 9). --^Following the introduction, a key Is given to the females of Japanese 
Microterys and a description of 2 new species from Japan ; a key to the females 
of California Microterys and a description of Microterys species from the State, 
including 3 new forms ; a Isey to the 4 described vspecies of Oomperiella ; and a 
description of 0. unifasciata Ishii. 

The establishment in California of Coccophagns modes tus Silv, (Alphe- 
linidae, Hymenoptera) , with notes on its life history, H. S* Smith and H. 
OOMTEEB (Calif. Unip. Pubs. Bnt., 4 (1926) ^ No. 3, pp. 51-~ei, flge. 2).— This is an 
account of the introduction from South Africa and life history of an important 
parasite of the black scale in California, the establishment of which following 
several failures was successfully accomplished in 1924. It is pointed out that 
the black scale is the most important insect enemy of citrus and the only serious 
pest of the olive, severely infests many of the deciduous fruit ti*ees and a great 
many of the ornamentals, and has been the subject of more attempts at biologi- 
cal control than any other pest in the State. 

MIcrogaster sticticus Euthe [Hym. Braconidae] a parasite of Oeuophtira 
pllteriana Scldlf. and of TachyptUia populella Ch in Hantes-Alps [trans. 
title], 0. Gaxjtieb and H. Glexj (Bill Soo. Bnt. France, No. 2 (1926), pp. 21, 22).-^ 
The authors give a description of both sexes of this parasite. 

ANIMAL PEODTICTION 

The stockfeeder’s companion, J. Pobteb (London: Gumev d JaoJcson, 1927, 
2. ed., rei>, and enl.t pp^ XXin+364* pU. 44* 4‘)»“^Thls is the second edition, 

revised and enlarged, of the book previously noted fB. B. R., 33, p. 634). 

Effect of fertilizers on vitamin-B content of wheat (Ohio Sta. Bnl, 402 
(1927), p. 95).— In feeding wheat to rats it was found that climate and other 
unknown’ factors may af&ect the vitamin B content. T^ts have shown that a 
ration must contain from 60 to 70 per cent of wheat as the only source pf 
vitamin B if reproduction and growth of young are to be normal. 

The losses In the tower silo, H. E. Woodman and A* Amos (Jown Apr. Set. 
lEngland], 16 (1926), No. 4, pp. 539-560). ’--’A wooden tower silo with a drain 
for carrying off the expressed juices was used in this experiment., In the X924 
sea^n the ensiled crops consisted of oats, tares, and beans. Bight loosely 
woven jut0 bags, containing weighed amounts of crop of known moisture con- 
tent, were buried at different; heights as the silo was filled. The filling was 
done during the period from July 10 to 14. On October 7 the top layer qf 
spoilt material was r^oved, and a layer of chaffed green maize filled in, in 
which two sample bags were put The first bags were removed January 7, 1926, 
and pt^r bags, at Intervals up to the middle of June. Two bags still, remained 
ifi the sUo when it was. again filled in June, 1925, with alternate loads of alfalfa 
and, a mixed crop of oats, tares, beans, and peas. Bags were burled at regulq,r 
■intervals at this filling and removed as the silage was used,- the last being 
^ reached^ on JUhe 29, 1926. The contents of the bags were weighed, and. samples 
were analyzed as previously described (B. E.> 66, p. 463). 

The restats of this experiment show that the temperature attained has -little 
Si^fiflcaitee in the destruction of . carbohydrates in the making of “sweet” 
, silUgA “ Acid brown P silage can be made from, green crops containing 26,6 to 
^^.9. per c^t of dry matter, with an average loss of 6 to 6 per cent of this dry 
matter. . With <>;green' fruity. v sfiage the dry fimtterf 

,W^en ^e , crope iha the .sfio aie 

task at dry inaner occurs In the middle layers Excessive losses may occur when 
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the silo is filled with very sappy or rain-laden crops. Green corn may be ensiled 
with a loss of dry matter of 13 to 14 per cent. A period of two weeks appears 
to be sufficient for a green crop to acquire the essential characters of silage. 

Nutrients rcquiredi for growth production with Indian food-stuits, F. J. 
Wabth and I. Ahmad {India Dept, Apr, Mem,, Chem, Ser,, 8 (1926), No* 11, pp. 
211-283). — A continuation of work previously noted (E. S. B., 55, p. 67). 

Two groups of heifers, averaging 256 and 439 days of age at the beginning 
of the exi)erimout, were fed for a period of 116 days. The younger lot re- 
ceived a daily ration of 2 lbs. of a mixture consisting of 7 parts of bran, 8 
parts of cottonseed meal, and 5 parts of gram (chick-pea) husks, 1 lb, of pea- 
nut cake, 5 lbs. of silage, and all the hay they would eat. The older lot re- 
ceived 3 lbs. of the mixture, 1 lb. of cake, 10 lbs. of silage, and all the hay they 
would eat. Becords were kept of the live weight Increase, and a digestion 
trial of 10 days* duration was run to test the digestibility of these feeds. 

On the whole tlie older gioup had a higher average digestive capacity than 
the younger group. This is partly accounted for by a higher consumption per 
1,000 lbs. of live weight and a higher proportion of hay consumed by the 
younger group. The computed requirements per pound of gain were 1.907 
and 2.690 thonns for the younger aud older gi'oups, respectively. The require- 
ments under the conditions of this test are higher than the Armsby standard. 
Compared with the Wolff Lehmann standard the protein requirement was the 
same, hut smaller amounts of total nutrients were used. 

The food capacity of cattle, J. A. Mukeat {Jour, Apr, 8ci, iJSngland'}, 16 
{1926), No, Jf, pp, figs. 3).-~-An analysis of the data from a number of 

experiments showed that the food capacity (for total dry matter) of steers is 
subject to a nearly uniform acceleration of 40 lbs. per month from birth to 
from 12 to 14 months of age. From this time on, the capacity is nearly con- 
stant. In the case of «*toers the average constant rate of consumption is about 
18 lbs, of total dry matter per head per day from 1 to 4 years of age and in the 
case of milking cows about twice that much. 

Boughages for fattening steers {Tej^aa 8ta, Rpt, 1926, pp, 24, 25 ). — 
cooperative testa with fattening steers it was shown that the cost of 100 lbs, of 
gain in lots receiving sumac silage, suplemented with ground milo heads and 
cottonseed meah and lots rewdving .sumac fodder was approximately the same. 
The gains were also practically i<lentic«il. Cattle receiving cottonseed hulls 
made smaller gains at a cost of approximately $1 per huudredweight more 
than tlie above lots. 

Ago as a factor in profitable steer feeding, J. P. Sacxvillb and J. E. 
BowsarKAD {Alberta Vniv., Ool. Agv. liuL 12 {1925), pp. 28, figs, S).— The results 
of three years* work with fattening cattle of different ages are reported. These 
experiments wer<i begun In 1922- 23 and carried on for the two subsequent 
winters. Calves, yearlings, aud 2-yoar-old steers were fed the same rations 
under identical eouditlons. The ration consisted of oat silage and prairie hay, 
with a grain mixture of ground barley 2 parts, ground oats 1 part, and an 
average of about 1 lb. of linseed-oil meal per head daily. Silage and hay were 
full fed from the start, and the grain was gradually increased until animals 
were on full feed. 

The average of the three years’ -work shows that the calves gained 1.78 lbs. 
per head daily, the yearlings 2.18 lbs., and the 2-year-olds 2.31 lbs. The 
average dully feed consumpllon was greatest in the 2-year-old lot and least In 
the lot of calves. The older the steers the less time was required to put them 
in marketable condition. Yearlings required about 6 weeks aud calves 10 
weeks longer to reach the same degree of finish than the 2-year-olds. The 
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younger cattle required less feed per unit of gain than the older cattle. The 
conclusions reached by the authors are that the cost of feeds and feeders 
should influence the producer as to the age of cattle to feed. 

The Bhagnari breed of cattle in Sind and Baluchistan, H. G. Baruch 
{Bomtay Dept. Agr. Bui. 126 {1923) y pp^ 16, pU. d).— This is a description of 
the Bhagnari breed of cattle, which are highly prized in India as dmft animals. 
The methods of breeding, feeding, and management, together with illustrations 
of the best types, ai'e included. 

Market classes and grades of cattle, D. X Slatek {U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui, 
H64 (1927), pp. 88, figs. 37 ). — A new classification of the market classes and 
grades of cattle supersedes the one previously noted (E. S. K., 14, p^ 697). 
The basis of classification and terms used in designating the classes are defined. 
All the various classes and grades of slaughter cattle and Stocker and feeder 
cattle are described and illustrated. Charts for scoring both slaughter cattle 
and Stocker and feeder cattle are included. 

Market classes and grades of dressed lamb and mutton, W. C. Davis and 
X A. Burgess (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 1470 (1927), pp. 48, figs, A classifica- 
tion for the market grades and classes of dressed lamb and mutton. Lamb 
and mutton are defined, as also are the terms conformation, finish, and quality. 
The style of dressing and basis of grading, the gi*ades of lamb and mutton 
carcasses, and the standard wholesale cuts are described. A table gives the 
approximate percentage of total weight of choice grade lamb carcasses repre- 
sented. by each wholesale cut under different methods of cutting. 

[Experiments with sheep at the Texas Station] (Terns 8ta. Rpt, 1926, 
pp. 22, 26, 27 ). — ^Results of three experiments are noted. 

Relation of skin folds to weight of fleece in Ranibouillet sheep . — In general 
it has been found that the fleece of B type Bambouillets have a tendency to be 
shorter in length than fleeces of 0 type. The record of individual scouring 
tests for two years has shown that O type sheep produce more scoured pounds 
of wool than do B type individuals. The latter, however, produce the heavier 
unscoured fleeces. 

A stu&y of the adaptation of the CorHedale she$p to southwest Teosas eonM- 
turns . — ^In continuing this cooperative study (B. S. p. 467) it was found 

that the Coi-riedale ewes produced 4,02 lbs. of scoured wool, which shrank 44 
pm: cent, as compared to 3.55 lbs. by the Ramboulllet ewes, witli a shrinkage 
of 57 per cent. The lambing percentage for the Corriedalo ewes was 83 per 
cent, the 20 ram lambs averaging 9,3 lbs. at birth, as compared to a 61 per 
cent lamb crop for the Bambouillets, the SO ram lambs from which averaged 
10 lbs. at birth. The aged Gorriedaie ewes averaged 98 lbs. in weight after 
. sheading artd the aged BambouiUet ewes 104 lbs, 

Shearing sheep once v. twiee a year. — 1925-26 the aged ewes sheared twice 
during the year yielded 1 lb. more grease wool than those sheared once a year. 
In the yearling group the ewes sheared twice a year produced 0.75 lb. more 
’^ease vmol than those sheared once during the year (B. S.-B., 65* p, 860). 

Xtaxige wool pi^ductiou Xn New Mexico^ M. G. Sneix (N'. M€(s. Agr. Qol. 

Giro. 86 (1926), pp. 86, figs. 18) .—The problems in producing wool of good 
quality are discussed.- The wool from different types of sheep is. described, 
^nd a detailed list of wool grades (E. S. R., SB, p. 270), with illustration?* is 
included. The selection of sheep and the care and culling of those selected 
to maintain the quality are discussed, and the general problems of mahage- 
^ ment,- such as feeding, shea^g, sacking, and the marketing of the: wool crop, 
'^are; cqnj^de^d.; v.' 

; plfcamb feetog hiTestigations at the Ohio Station] (Ohio Sta, BuL4fl2 
(1927), pp. 86, 88). —The results of experiments are noted. 
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Fattening larnhs in the cornfield. — ^In continuation of work previously noted 
(E, S. B., 53, p. 674), 23 lambs fed standing corn alone made an average daily 
gain per head of 0.147 lb. and coat $14.74 for each 100 lbs. of gain. The addi- 
tion of 0.21 lb, of linseed oil cake, 1 lb. of clover hay, or 0.14 lb. of linseed oil 
cake and 0.88 lb. of clover hay daily Increased the average daily gain to 0.286, 
0.822, and 0.353 lb. per head, respectively. Dwarf Essex rape decreased the 
feed required per unit of gain and also increased the returns per acre. 

B(Mn lanibs and other lamhs as feeders. — ^A group of thin ram lambs and a 
similar group of ram lambs castrated at the start of the feeding period were 
compared with a lot of ewe and wether lambs. The ram lambs made the 
largest average daily gain with the least cost per 100 lbs. of gain. Due to 
being severely penalized by packer buyers, they were the least profitable group. 
The lot of ewe and wether lambs made a return per lamb over feed cost of 
$1.53 greater than the ram lambs and $1.31 greater than ram lambs castrated 
at the beginning of the feeding period. 

Native laml>s v. western lambs as sfeeders. — ^Native mutton X fine wool cross- 
bred lambs treated for stomach worms made slightly smaller gains but at a 
cheaper cost than black-faced western lambs. Native lambs cost less at the 
feed lot than western lambs. The return per lamb over feed cost was $2.28 
in the case of native lambs and 84 cts. in the case of western lambs. 

[Swine feeding investigations at the Ohio Station] {Ohio Bta, Bui. 40B 
(1927), pp. 81, 83-85). — The results of several feeding tests are noted. 

8oy beans for pigs of different Ground soy beans returned a calculated 

profit of $1.26 per bushel when fed to 130-lb. pigs on pasture, $1.08 per bushel 
for weanling pigs on pasture, and $1.06 per bushel for 130-H. pigs not getting 
forage. The 130-lb. pigs receiving soy beans and those receiving tankage on 
pasture gained an average of 1.71 and 1.73 lbs. per head daily. Similar pigs in 
dry lot gained 1.42 and 1,72 lbs. per head daily. Fifty-lb pigs receiving soy 
-beans on pasture gained 0.92 lb. and those receiving tankage 1.2 lbs. per head 
daily. 

Increasing the effectiveness of corn and tanJcage for pigs. — ^In continuation 
of work previously noted (B. S. B., 53, p. 470), the results in a fourth experi- 
ment showed that the addition of 1.5 per cent of limestone to a com and 
tankage winter ration failed to improve it. A summary of the three previous 
trials showed that the addition of limestone increased the rate of gain 17,4 
per cent and lowered the feed cost 12 cts. for each 100 lbs. of gain. Skim 
milk proved more efficacious when it replaced part of the tankage than when 
used as the sole supplement. ' 

Cod-liver oil, even when treated in such a manner as to destroy the vitamin A 
content and fed with yellow corn and tankage at the rate of 0.5 lb. for each 
100 lbs, of feed, increased the rate of growth and also decreased the amount 
of feed required to produce that growth. A mixture of tankage, linseed pU 
meal, and alfalfa meal, 2:1:1, made an excellent protein supplement, and pigs 
fed such a ration gained more rapidly than those fed tankage or tankage and 
limestone, The addition of limestone to this mixture did not reduce the cost 
hut did increase the rate of gain. Pigs having access to direct sunlight made 
more rapid and economical gains than those confined indoors. Neither com- 
mercial nor home-grown yeast made a sufficient increase in the rate or 
economy of gain to pay for the additional expense. 

Minerals for A simple mineral mixture, of salt, limestone, and raw 

bone meal, 1 ; 2 : 2, was fed with a ration of corn and soy. bean oil meaL Other 
■minerals, were added, to. thls .mixturetor fipd, their effect. Glaifi^ei^s ;kltS:^ed . 
at the rate of 10 Iba to each 100 lbs., of mixture did not increajs^ thefrate of , 
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gain but did save slightly on the feed required for 100 lbs. of gain. Wood 
charcoal, 16 per cent, had no apparent effect upon the rate or economy of 
gains. Potassium iodide in an amount of 0.05 lb. for each 100 lbs. of mixture 
proved beneficial. Pigs fed copperas at the rate of 2 lbs. for 100 lbs. of mix- 
ture gained 0.2 lb, more per head per day and ate 52.6 lbs. less feed for 100 lbs. 
of gain than those fed no copperas. 

Carriers of pho8p%oru8 for s-ioine.— Acid phosphate proved less valuable than 
raw bone meal as a source of phosphorus, both in dry lot and on pasture when fed 
with a ration of corn, soy bean oil meal, salt, and limestone. Spent bone black, 
raw bone meal, and special steamed bone meal when compared as ingredients 
for mineral mixtures showed little difference in worth for swine. 

[Swine feeding Investigations at the Texas Station] {Texas 8ta, Rpt, 19^6, 
pp. 54-57).— The results of two experiments are noted. 

Cottonseed meal for maintaining, gro^oing, and fattening hogs , — In continua- 
tion of this study (E. S. R., 55, p. 362), 12 pigs from the September, 1925, farrow 
were placed in dry lot at a weight of 89.8 lbs. and fed for 70 days o*n the 
following ration:, Ground mllo 75 parts, gray wheat shorts 10 parts, prime 
cottonseed meal 15 parts, and 2 parts of a mineral mixture composed of 76 
per cent of bone meal and 25 per cent of salt. While on tests these pigs made 
an average dally gain of 1.32 lbs. per head and required 377.8 lbs. of feed per 
100 lbs. of gain. 

The studies have indicated that sows produce as large and healthy litters 
when cottonseed meal is used as a protein supplement as when an animal 
protein is used. Pigs on a properly balanced diet have made good and economi- 
cal gains when fed cottonseed meal. When fed with mile It has been found 
beneficial to supplement cottonseed meal with minerals. 

Effect of adding minerals to a fattening ration for hogs. — ^Adding 

miiierals to a ration composed of ground milo 85 per cent and a protein supple* 
ment 15 per cent (E. S. R.,, 65, p. 362) was continued, using cottonseed meal 
as the supplement. Pour lots of 10 pigs each were fed the above ration. Lot 
1 had no mineral supplement, lot 2 received 0.6 per cent of salt in addition, 
lot 3, 1.6 per cent of finely ground limestone, and lot 4 a mixture of salt and 
limestone. Lot 1 gained 836 lbs, during a 100-day test, while lots 2, 3, and 4 
gained 168, 167, and 124 lbs. more, respectively, than lot 1. J^ots 1 and 4 re- 
quired 386.4 lbs. of feed each to produce 100 lbs. of gain, and lots 2 and 3 re- 
quired B7LS and 374.8 lbs., respectively. A chemical analysis showed both milo 
and cottonseed meal to be low in calcium, sodium, and chlorine. 

Bice and rice by-products as feeds for fattening swine, E. H. HtroHES 
:(OaUfomia Bia- Sid. i20 {1927), pp. 24, figs. 5).— The results of four trials are 
combined in this publication. A sununary of these has been previously noted 
(E. S. B., 62, p. 73). 

Pat samples were taken from the back fat and leaf lard of the pigs marketed 
from the first trial. These samples were analyzed after having been kept in 
cold storage at 28* F. for about a month. The Mulliken capillary tube method 
for determining tbe meltii^ point of the fat was used. The hogs fed rice bran 
and rice polish produced fat that had a low melting point, A physical exami- 
nation of these carcasses also classed them as soft. When fed with barley 
these feeds did not produce soft fatr All other lots were designated as hard. 
The production of fall pigs in Alberta, R. D. Sincuaib and J. P* SACKVtttE 
(4Vyerta.Univ,, VQl,.Agr:Bul 7, 2. ed., rev. (1920), pp. BB, figs. 14) a 
revised edition of a publication prevlomay noted <E. S. R„ 68, p., 668), : 

changesin the vaginal mucosa of the sow in relation to the 
oestrus cyxae, 3S:i M. W (Amor. Jour. AiiaL^ S7 (mO), Ko. 2, pp. 417^21, 
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figs. 7). — study of 130 specimens, in which sections of the ovaries, tubes, and 
uteri were examined and the period of the oestrous cycle determined, was made 
in an attempt to describe the cyclic changes in the genital tract of the sow. 
Variations were compared with those of the different species already studied. 

The study revealed that the vaginal mucosa, in common with other portions 
of the genital tract, undergoes a series of cyclic changes. The changes Involve 
a growth and proliferation which begin shortly before oestrum and reach a 
maximum at the time of the oestrous period. After this, degenerative changes 
become marked, involving the formation of large vacuoles but with no true 
cornificatlon of cells as in the rat and guinea pig. These degenerative changes 
are completed about two weeks after oestrum, and the vaginal mucosa goes into 
a resting state until Just before the next oestrous cycle. At times during the 
cycle there are irregular migrations of leucocytes and mononuclear cells Into 
the connective tissue. 

In early pregnancy, the vaginal mucosa is almost histologically identical with 
the resting stage. The same appearance is found in the vaginal mucosa of 
immature animals. While vaginal smears show certain variations during the 
oestrous cycle, they are not sharply defined as in the rat and guinea pig and 
therefore can not be used to determine the exact phase of the oestrous cycle. 

[Poultry experiments at the Ohio Station] {Ohio Sta. BuL 402 (1927), 
pp, The results of experiments are briefly noted. 

Growth of chicks as affected^ Hg sunlight — In continuing this work (B. S. R., 
65, p. 671), five lots of 21-week-old White Leghorn chicks were fed the same 
mash as previously reported. Lots 1 and 2 received no sunlight. Lot 3 was 
exposed daily to 0,5 hour of direct sunlight, lot 4 to 0.5 hour of sunlight trans- 
mitted through a screen glass substitute, and lot 5 to 0.5 hour of sunlight 
through a fabric glass substitute. Lots 1 and 2 developed leg weakness between 
the fourth and fifth week. Lots 3, 4, and 6 made equally good growth for 12 
weeks, and there was no difference in their behavior or in the ash content of 
femurs of these lots. 

Ocdcium requirements of the gro%oing chick, — ^This work (B. S. B., 55, p. 164) 
has been continued to determine the effect of adding excessive amounts of 
calcium. The basal ration consisted of yellow corn, wheat middlings, meat 
meal, and salt. Chicks fed this ration showed signs of leg weakness between 
the third and fourth week. The addition of 2 and 4 parts of calcium carbonate 
retarded the onset of leg weakness from. 10 to 26 days, respectively. On adding 
6 parts of calcium carbonate, leg weakness was brought on approximate]^ 10 
days earlier tlian in the lot receiving 4 lbs, 

O^hree parts of disodium phosphate added to the 4 and 6 parts of calcium 
carbonate prevented leg weakness until the twelfth week. Small quantities of 
the antirachitic factor are necessary to prevent leg weakness and produce 
normal growth when calcium and phosphorus are properly adjusted in the 
ratipm 

. The effect of cod-liver oil and ulPra-violet light on egg production and hcaofh 
groups of 10 pullets each were fed in continuation of work pre- 
viously noted (B, S, B., 63, p, 873). Lot 1 received the basal mash composed 
of yellow corn, whole wheat, dried buttermilk, salt, and 4 per cent equal parts 
bone ash and fine oyster shells. Lot 2 received the same mash but was. irradi- 
ated 10 minutes daily/ except Sundays at a distance of 8 ft. hy a quartz mer- 
cury vapor lamp, I^ot 3 received the mash plus , 2 parts of cod-liver oil, and 
lot; 4 . received an additional 4 . parts of equal amounts of bone ash and oyster 
shsto,, . 
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Irradiating puUets and the feeding of cod-liver oil increased the egg pro- 
duction for six months from 27.7 eggs, as in the case of lot 1, to 65 and 61.1 
eggs, respectively. Additional minerals practically doubled the egg produc- 
tion (54.7). Irradiation caused a marked increase in the hatchability of the 
eggs, but cod-liver oil exerted no beneficial effect. Increased mineral intake 
tended to improve the hatchability. The percentage of fertile eggs hatched 
was 47.77, 62.95, 40.59, and 57.74, respectively, in the various lots. 

Fat’-soluhle mtandn content of hen's Four lots of hens were fed a basal 

ration of dry mash composed of yellow corn, wheat, oats, wheat middlings, 
bran, and meat scrap, with oyster shells ad libitum, to determine the variation 
in the fat-soluble vitamin content of eggs. Three lots were confined indoors 
and the only sunlight they received was through window glass. The first lot 
received the basal ration plus 2 parts of cod-liver oil, the second lot received 
the basal ration only, and the third lot the basal ration plus chopped alfalfa 
hay ad libitum. A fourth lot in addition to the mash had access to bluegrass 
range. 

Increasing amounts of egg yolks wore fed daily to rats on a vitamin 
A-deficient ration. The results showed that the yolks of egg^ from pens re-, 
ceiving cod-liver oil and those on range were approximately 5 times as potent 
as yolks of eggs from the basal ration lot. The addition of alfalfa hay also 
tended to Increase the vitamin A content. In determining the antirachitic 
value of these yolks, It was found that the yolks from the range pen were 10 
times as potent and from the cod-liver oil group 5 times as potent as the basal 
group. Alfalfa hay did not Increase the vitamin D content. 

The tufluence of the time of hatch on the laying ability of Bingle-Comb 
White IDeghorn pullets, L. N. Beery and A. L. Walker (New Mewico 8ta, Bui. 
X58 (1927), pp. 18, j/tffs. 2).— -Preliminary work on this experiment has been 
previously noted (E. S. E., 65, p. 467). 

February and March hatched groups made good growth and started laying 
at an early age, but went through a fall molt that cut down their production 
and their return since the molt came during the period of high prices. April- 
hatched chicks did not go through this fall molt, and as a result had the 
highest average annual production and gave the greatest net return of any of 
the lots. The groups hatched in May, June, and July showed the effect of hot 
weather on retarding growth and maturity. August and September hatches 
showed improvements in all respects over tlie above groups* October hatching 
Tyas an Improvement over summer hatching, but not as good as the spring 
hatch. Chicks hatched in November were slow in maturing but had a rather 
high production for the year. 

This experiment indicates that the early spring months are favorable for 
hatching chicks; (1) the vigor and vitality of the breeding stock is at its 
peak, (2) moderate temperatures are superior to either high or low tem- 
peratures during the brooding season, (5^) pullets that mature early produce a 
greater number of eggs during the fall and winter when prices are high, (4) 
early hatched cockerels develop rapidly, are ready for use as breeders the next 
year, and the e±cess find a ready market as broilers and friers, (5) green feed 
is lEOTe succulent and insects of all kinds are plentiful during the spring 
months, Cutting down the co^t of production, and (6) poultry parasites are 
nbt as bad in the spring as later in the summer; hnd early hatch^ chicks ate 
not as susceptible to parasitic infestation, ; 

Studies of vaHat^on ih hatching quality of eggs (Teafas 8ta. Rpt 1926, 
p, the study Jhis problem data have been secured ' from 62 ihdi^dUal^ 

hens ^nd 21 different flocks,' The eggs from the individual hen’s ranged fu' 
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hatchability from 0 to 100 per cent and with the flocks from 32 to 77.1 per 
cent. The average hatch of the 60,520 eggs set in 1026 was 69.8 per cent as 
compared with 65.3 per cent the preceding year. Seasonal conditions, flock 
-management, handling conditions, and the breed are factors influencing the 
hatchability of eggs. 

The races of domestic fowl, M. A. Jxjll (Natl, Geogr. Mag., 51 (im), No. 4, 
pp. 379-4^2, pl8^ 16, [figs. 6^]). — This article describes in a popular manner the 
origin and early development of fowls. The habits, the breeding characteris- 
tics, the methods used by breeders for improving the various qualities, and 
the- history and characteristics of the breeds are discussed. The article is well 
illustrated, and an appendix of colored plates shows the more common breeds 
of poultry. 

On the determination of the sexes of carrier-pigeons, I. Iwata (Jour. Col.. 
Agu Tokyo, 7 (1926), No. 4, PP- 399-410, pi. 1, figs. 2).— Methods for 

determining the sex of pigeons at different ages are described. These deter- 
minations are based upon the difference between the nasal protuberances of 
the beak and upon the size and shape of the cloacal regions. These latter 
differences are exact but vary according to the age of the individual. 

Mink raising, L. D. McOlintock (Oshanoa, Ont: Pur Trade Jour. Canada, 
1926, pp- 58, figs. P).— This book contains directions for the breeding and raising 
of mink based upon the author’s experiences. 

Chinchilla rabbits: Standard, heavyweight, and giant, E. H. Stahl 
(Kansas City, Mo.: Outdoor Enterprise Pub. Co., 1926, pp. 151, figs. dJ).— This 
book on the Chinchilla rabbit describes the methods of buying, feeding, breed- 
ing, and selling these animals. The American varieties, with descriptions of 
the standards, are included. 

DAIEY PAEMING— DAIEYIITG 

The cattle-breeder’s handbook, J, A. S. Watson, J. Camebon, and G. H. 
Garbad (London: Ernest Bern, 1926, pp. f 44). ‘—This, book deals with the types 
of beef, dairy, and dual-purpose cattle, and a short history and description of the 
breeds of each type are given. Notes and suggestions are made on the breeding, 
feeding, and management of each class of cattle. 

[Experiments with dairy cattle at the Ohio Station] (Ohio Bta. Bui. 402 
(1927), pp* 77, 79, fid).— The results of three experiments are noted. 

Legumes for milk produation , — Two Holstein cows were fed alfalfa hay and 
ground corn only. In 13 months 1 cow produced 11,040 lbs. of milk and 382 
lbs. of fat and dropped a 105-lb. calf. The other cow gave in 12 months 11,276 
lbs. of milk and 351 lbs, of fat and dropped a 90-lb. calf, 

A fly spray for ooios.— A fly spray consisting of a saturated solution of oil 
of tar and insect powder (I*y rethrum) in kerosene with a cup of cresol com- 
pound in each gallon was used, The mixture was Altered thi^ough a cloth and , 
applied with a hand compressed-air sprayer. Forty cows were divided into, 
two equal groups, and each group was sprayed on alternate weeks after the 
morning milking with the above, mixture. Files were counted on the animala 
as they came in from pasture in the afternoon, and it was found that tiere 
were 70 per cent fewer flies on the cows sprayed. MiU: production showed 
little or no relation to the number of flies on the cows. 

ProMn requiremetiA of doiry com— This study is being continued with two 
of ,3 cows each (E. S. B., 54, x)- 768). One^group r^elye,d a. ration^ 
" ha'^.a nutiitlve ratio of 1;2 and, the oth^r group 1:IS. .T^o, cows-jiav^; 
completed a year’s record on the high-protein ration , of 8,781 dud W, 261 
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mlllc, respectively. No noticeable abnormalities developed. None of the cows 
on the low-protein ration have as yet completed a year’s record, 

[Investigatioiis with dairy cattle at the Texas Station] (Texas 8ta, Rpt 
1926, pp, 57 1 55).-— Two projects are briefly noted. 

ConstTuctive "breed/biff of dairy cattle, — Records of the cows at the station 
have been corrected for age and to a standard 305-day lactation period. The 
average mature equivalent 305-day record in the experimental herd up to 
January 1, 1926, has been 5,514 lbs. of millc and 282.5 lbs. of fat. Prediction 
formulas for the breeding value of bulLs and Cows have been developed from 
these records. These formulas are believed to be accurate. 

Value of rice l)y-productB as a feed for dairy coica. — ^Tliree double reversal 
feeding tests of 90 days each have shown that rice bran is about T6 to 80 per 
cent as efficient as corn chop. The bran did not injure the flavor of whole 
milk even when fed in large quantities. 

Feeding the dairy cow, A. 0. M’CANDLisn of Scot Ayr, Col But 106 

(1926), pp, 189-290), — ^A popular presentation discussing the principles and 
practices of feeding and the types of feed and giving suggestions for compound- 
ing rations. Appended are tables showing the digestible nutrients required 
by cows, the digestible nutrients in some common feeds, winter rations, and the 
cost per pound of digestible nutrients and digestible crude protein in . some 
common feeding stuffs. 

Quality of silage for milk production as affected by stage of maturity of 
com, S. L BEOHMJir (Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. 207 (1926), pp, f6).— In continuing 
this study (B. S. B., 49, p. 274), the college White Cap Dent variety of com 
was used. The first silo was filled August 1 when the kernels had Just started 
to fill. Fifteen days later the second silo was filled when the corn was in the 
full milk stage, and two weeks later when the grain was well dented the 
tjurd silo was filled. Comparisons of the effect on milk production were made 
between the immature and the medium mature, the medium mature and the 
mature, and the immature and mature types of silage. The reversal system of 
feeding was used, . 

In every case It was found that the more mature the silage the more efficient 
it was in the production of milk and butterfat. The author recommends that 
for Pennsylvania conditions varieties of corn for silage should be grown that 
will attain either the milk or early dough stage growth before killing frosts. 
Such varieties can be more economically harvested and require less stor^e 
si^ee per unit of digestible dry matter than the late maturing varieties. 

Bice braa as a feed for dairy cows, J. L. Lxjsii tmti F, Haws (Texas Sta. 
Bui. $52 (19217), pp, 22, fiy. I).— Three experiments of 90 days each, the first 
starting November 25, 1925, and the last ending September 5, 1026, were Con- 
ducted to test the value of rice bran* In tlie first trial 9 cows were used in 
group A and 8 in ^oup B. In the other two trials 9 cows were used In each 
gtbup. The cows were turned out to pasture or in milo stalk fields whenever, 
the y?eather permitted. Water and salt were available at all times. 

The doublb' reversal method of feeding was used in these tests. Nations 
weTO/;changed every 30 days, and the first 10 days of each period was con- 
sidered preliminary. The. grain ration for one group; consisted of ground mild 
^ lbs., prime cottonseed meal and wheat bran 100 lbs. each, bone meal 10 
. lbs., and salt 5 lbs. The other group received a ration consisting of ^ouhd 
xtod ^ lbs., rice bran 200 lbs., wheat bran and cottonseed meal 100 Ibs^ 
eiiefe hone meal 11 lbs., and salt 6.5 lbs. Cottonseed hulls were fed' ad USitinh; 
in ’ro^ opeh; . ptiring the first trial prairie h^ fed to 4 cbwfe ih . 
./each jgroup ad libitum. Sorghum silage %iis fed to boih groups during ^ 
m$ of the first eo-day trial and during the last 12 days of the third mat 
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It is concluded that rice bran can replace milo chops at the rate of 4 lbs. 
of rice bran to 3 lbs. of milo chops^ dnd can make up as much as 38 per cent 
of the ration without decreasing the milk yield. Rice bran that is not rancid 
has no effect upon the flavor of the milk. Large amounts of rice bran make 
the ration rather unpalatable, especially when pasture is abundant, but cows 
differ in their distaste for rice bran. The net energy content of rice bran is 
estimated to be from 76 to 80 per cent as large as that of milo chops and the 
digestible protein content about the same. Rice bran varies considerably 
in composition due to different processes of manufacture and the amount of 
hulls present. Rice bran in this experiment proved to be a desirable and 
economical dairy feed when it was not rancid. It is a |;iighly seasonal feed, 
for it is of best quality during the fall and winter when pasture is scarce. At 
this time cows eat it more readily than when pasture is available. 

Dietary factors influencing calcium assimilation. — ^VIU, IX (Jour. Biol, 
Ohem,, '3'! (f9S7), No. 2, pp. 263--280 ). — A continuation of this series of studies 
(B, S. R., 56, p. 464). 

VIII. The oalcixm level and sunlight as a^eoting calcium equiUhHum in 
milking cows, B. B. Hart, H. Steenbock, H. Scott, and G. 0. Humphrey (pp. 
263-269) .—An attempt was made to show the effect of the calcium lev^ of the 
ration upon calcium equilibrium. The preliminary work and the ration us^ 
have been previously noted, except that 0.5 lb. of marl (CaCOs) was fed daily to 
each individual. This made the percentage of CaO in the ration approximately 
1.5 per cent as compared to 0.62 per cent in the unsupplemented ration. 

The results indicated that when the daily intake of CaO is about 200 gm. 
a positive balance could be maintained whether the cows were indoors or in 
direct sunlight. There was suflacient of the antirachitic factor in the green 
grasses cut from 1 to 5 p. m. and the remainder of the ration to maintain 
calcium balance when the intake of calcium was at a high level. It is evident 
from the results obtained that the ordinary summer pasture (nonlegume) 
ration of high-producing covps should be supplemented with some lime carrier. 

IX, Further observations on the influence of cod liver oil on calcium assimila- 
tion in laotating animals^ B. B. Hart, H. Steenbock, S. W. Kletzlen, and H. 
Scott (pp. 271-280). — ^Milk goats were tised in continuation of these studies 
on calcium assimilation (B. S. R., 46, p. 566). The ration fed consisted of 
chopped commercial alfalfa hay and a grain mixture of yellow com, wheat 
bran, oil meal, and salt (59:26:15:1). Two parts of the grain mixture were 
ied to 1 part of alfalfa hay. The goats had a preliminary feeding period of 
from 2 to 4 weeks on this ration. 

Ood-llver oil was saponified by boiling in 20 per cent alcoholic KOH, cooled, 
and diluted with water. The mass was then extracted with ether and evapo- 
rated, From 280 cc. of raw oil, this residue usually amounted to 1.5 gin. The 
residue was diluted with dextrin to a weight of 3.5 gm. and divided into seven 
equal parts, each part being equivalent to approximately 40 cc. of raw oil. 
The daily dosage was given in a gelatin capsule. This method of administering 
did not disturb the appetite of the animals nor Improve calcium assimilation. 
- The authors then decided to administer nonsaphonlfied cod-liver oil in soXu- 
tion with refined corn oil. The data revealed that the nonsaponified fraction 
of cod-liver oil fed to laotating goats in capsules was not effective in impro-ving 
calcium assimilation; when this fraction was redissoived hi com oil marked 
improvement in calcium assimilation occurred. The com oil had no effect on 
^sim^tioh. Accustoming animals to direct cod-liver oil feeding for an ex- 
. Wded petiod rbefore metabolism^ w showed iihat the material was 

effective in impfovlng calcium assimilation. The data tend to prove 
vitamin D plays the same part In the lactatlng animal as in the growing animal. 
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Textbook of the chemistry and physiology of milk, W. OaiMMisit {LeJir- 
’buoJi der Chemie und Physiologie der Milch. Berlin: Paul Parey^ 1926, 2. ed., 
rev., pp. XI +326, figs. 5i).— This is a revised edition of the book previously 
noted (B. S. R., 24, p. 13). 

The care and handling of milk, H. E. Ross (Neto York: Orange Judd Puh. 
Co.; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triihner Co., 192^, pp. XV+S 42 , figs. 
[50]).— This is a textbook covering all the phases of the care and handling of 
milk. Discussions of the physical and chemical properties of milk, the appli- 
cation of microbiology to market milk, the food value and use of milk, the 
grades, the production of clean milk, the buildings in which milk is handled, 
the operation of the milk plant, and the problems of transportation and dis- 
tribution are taken up. 

Pi'odncing clean milk, A. G. Lochhead {Canada Dept. Agr. Pamphlet 19, 
n. ser. (1921), pp. 16, figs, fi).*— This is a popular discussion of the importance 
of clean milk. The basis of clean milk, the nature of bacterial contamination, 
diseases transmitted by milk, the function of pasteurization, sources of con- 
tamination, and proper methods for maintaining clean milk are some of 
the topics discussed. 

Economics of production of grade “A” (tuberculin-tested) milk, T, 
LiVEBSAaE Qlew York: Oxford Univ. Press, Amer. Brayich; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1926, pp. 56).— This is the result of a survey concerning the equipment, 
labor, and cost of producing grade A (tuberculin-tested) milk* Tables are 
appended which give the detailed data obtained in the study. 

The removal of the onion or garlic flavor and odor from milk, M. B. 
MacDonald and B. M. Cbawfoed (Jour. Home Econ., 19 (1921), No. 2, pp. 
6S-^9 ). — this contribution from the Tennessee Experiment Station a simple 
method of removing the garlic odor and taste from milk is described. This 
consists essentially in shaking the milk two or three times with about one- 
tenth its volume of pure mineral oil and filtering the milk after each shaking 
through several thicknesses of wet cotton doth damped over the bottom of 
an ordinary milk strainer, the filter retaining the oil but not the milk. A 
fresh filter should be used for each separation. 

It has been determined that this treatment satisfactorily removes the un- 
desirable odor and taste, with no loss in the protein, carbohydrate, or ash 
content of the milk and only slight loss in fat. The treatment does not afCeet 
the butter-making qualities of the cream in the milk, but can not be applied 
to soured milk on which the cream has risen nor to separated cream or butter. 
Satisfactory methods have not yet been devised for the treatment of large 
quantities of milk, although fairly good results have been secured by rubbing 
or grinding the oil and milk together in a suitably constructed mllL More 
than 96 per cent of the mineral oil can be recovered for further use by suc- 
cessive washings with water, 10 per cent sodium carbonate solution, and water, 
followed by blowing air or steam through the oil; 

Benaoval of onion or garlic flavor and odor from milk, M. B. MaoDonald 
and E, .M. .OBAwroisa) (Tennessee Bta. Ciro, 14 (1921), pp. fi).-r-This circular, 
which is based upon the study noted above, gives simple directions for the' 
treatment of the milk, Uie separation of the oil from the milk, and the purifica- 
tion of the used oil. 

Quality tests for condenseries, F. J. Doan (Butter, Cheese; and Egg. Jour,, 
19^, Mar. (mo. ed.), pp. 32+64, 36}.— 'The autlior describes the acidity, alcohol, 
methylene blue, fermentation, and boiling tests which are used in determining 
thb of. milk for use in condenseries. , The limltatl^ 
these va^ous tests are also described.. It is deemed advisable to subject earn*- 
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pies to tlie process that the main batch must undergo in order to check the 
quality. These are not the’ only tests that may be used, but for the ordinary 
condensary they are the ones most likely to be practicable and most likely 
to give satisfaction. 

Curdling tests with milk treated with calcium chloride [trans. title], 
B: PiiATON {Meddeh Centralanst, Forsohsv, Jordhmksomrddet [Sweden] » No, 310 
(1926), pp. l^f Fnff. ais., pp. lJ^-16 ), — ^The object of the test was to determine 
the advantage of adding calcium chloride to the curdling milk before the com- 
mencement of coagulation in cheese making. In different vats 0.1, 0.2, 0.5, and 
1 gm. of calcium chloride per liter of milk were added and compared with 
control samples. The process of curdling was carried out as uniformly as 
possible, so that each parallel curdling contained the same percentage of 
water. 

The addition of caleiuna chloride shortened the period of coagulation, reduced 
the time for working the cheese in the vats, and up to 0.2 gm. per liter of 
yiUfe facilitated the work in the vats. Larger amounts caused too rapid coagu- 
lation and such a rapid production of whey that work had to be rushed too 
fast to be considered advantageous. The addition of calcium chloride caused 
a higher yield of cheese solids in every case but one. In the case of half-fat 
cheeses the increased yield was so small as to he negligible, amounting with 
0.6 and 1 gui, per liter to 1 per cent of the total yield. When whole-fat 
cheeses were used the yield of solids was 3.2 per cent greater In the calcium 
chloride groups than in the controls. 

About 75 per cent of the nitrogen contained in the milk was converted into 
cheese. In one experiment using 0.2 gm. of calcium chloridef per liter, only 
one-half as much rennet was required as in the control groups. The cheeses 
were ahalyzed at the end of two and four months* storage, when it was 
found that the calcium chloride cheese contained only 1.2 per cent less soluble 
nitrogen t bt^ r the control cheese. The addition of calcium chloride did^ not 
affect the taste, texture, or consistency of the cheese. 

The composition of Canadian Cheddar and process cheese, B. G. Hood 
and A, H. White (Canada Dept Agr, But 79 , n, ser, ( 1927 )^ pp. IS).— An 
analysis of 444 samples of Cheddar cheese showed an average composition of 
moisture 34,82 per cent, fat 33.75, fat in water-free substance 51.77, and 
casein and other solids 31.43 per cent. There was no definite relation between 
the texture and the ratio of the principal constituents. 

VETEBIHAEY MEMCISTE 

Veterinary parasitology, G. Mabotel (Parasitolcgie y4t4Hnaire. Pons; 
J.-B. BailU&re ^ Sons, 1927, pp. YII+S4$, flgs^ 302).— A compendium of the 
parasites and parasitic diseases of animals, 

Keport of the proceedings of the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Association ( V, S. IMesioeh Sanit Assoe, 
apt, 29 (1925), pp. 261 7).-^The papers presented at this meeting of the 

association, held at Chicago In December, 1925 (B. S. B., 53, p. 178), include 
the foUowing: Bxperiences of a Laboratory Worker in the Deficiency Diseases 
of Live Stock, by H. Steenbock (pp. 28-31) ; Report of Committee on Nutritional 
Diseases, by A. E; Schalk <pp. 82-39); Sanitation in the Control Of Swine 
Diseases, by L. Van Es (pp. 41, 42) ; OHie Immunization of Young Pigs 
Hog Cholera, by M. Dorset and .S. S. Buckley (pp: 43-51) ; Studies of Enteritis 
in Swine, by 0. Murray, H. B. Biester, P- Purwin, and S. H. McNutt (pp. 62-66) ; 
Iodine as a Disinfectant Against Nematode Eggs and Larvae, by W. L. Chandler 
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(pp. 67-62) ; Eeport of Committee on Diseases of Swine, by 0. H. Stange et al. 
(pp. 62, 63) ; Report of tbe Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease, by A, W. 
Miller et al. (pp. 69^76) ; Report of the Committee on Diseases of live Stock, 
by D. H. Udall (pp. 77-80) ; Legislation, by H. R. Smith (pp. S1-8S) ; Tubercu- 
losis Eradication and Its Relation to the Dairy Industry, by A. J. Glover (pp, 
83--89) ; GCuberculosls Eradication and Its Relation to the Packing Industry, by 
0, Meyer (pp. 89-93) ; Tuberculosis from the Standpoint of Meat Inspection, by 
E. 0. Joss (pp. 106-110) ; Tuberculosis Eradication in Iowa, by M. G. Thorn- 
burg (pp. 111-113) ; Legal and Other Phases Involved in Area Work, by C. 
E. Cotton (pp. 114-131) ; Some Proposed Changes in the ReQulrements for 
Modified Tuberculosis-Free Areas, by E. Records (pp. 131-135) ; Tuberculosis 
Work in Poultry, by E. L. Stubbs (pp. 136-141) ; The Relation of Avian to 
Porcine Tuberculosis, by R. Graham, I. B. Boughton, and B. A, Tunnicliff (pp. 
142^157) ; Present Status of the Cooperative Tuberculosis Eradication Work, 
by J. A. Kiernan (pp. 158-168) ; Report of the Committee on Bovine Infectious 
Abortion, by C. P. Pitch et al. (pp. 168-172) ; Report of the Committee on 
Uniform Regulations, by U. G. Houck and A, W. Miller (pp. 178-188) ; Studies 
in Transmission of Bacillary White Diarrhea in Incubators, by W. R. Hinshaw, 
0. W. Upp, and J. M. Moore (pp. 188-191) ; Report of Committee on Poultry 
Diseases, 1925, by L, Van Es et al, (pp. 193-196) ; Skin Diseases, by 0. G. Lamb 
(pp. 206-209) ; The Vaccinal Immunization of Animals Against Bacterium alor* 
tue (Bang) Infection, by I. F. Huddleson (pp, 210-215) ; Some Reasons Why 
States Are Not Making Progress in Tick Eradication, by C. A. Cary (pp. 219- 
223) ; mdlfiCerence— Cattle Tick Eradication, by J. H. Bux (pp. 223-226) ; and 
Passing the Buck ” in Live Stock Sanitary Control, by P. F. Bahnsen (pp. 
227-282). 

[Report of work in veterinary science at the Texas Station] {Texas Sta* 
Rpt 1926, pp, 15-id).— In investigational work in animal pathology partlculai 
attention was given to the project on loin disease of cattle, it being conducted 
in continuation of the work previously noted (E. S. E., 56, p. 371), The studies 
at the main laboratory were aimed at the finding of a specific organism. In 
this work, bones and other carcass materials from affected animals were 
dried, ground, and fed to cattle in varying amounts. Of the animals thus fed 
for a period of 30 days, one developed what was considered a light case of 
loin disease, it being very similar to if not identical with the light cases pre- 
viously observed. Negative results were obtained in the search for the organism. 
In control work at the field laboratory near Bammel, in Harris County, the 
feeding of bone meal Increased the gain in y^elght during the favorable season, 
and the cows fed on bone meal reared better calves. The feeding of bone meal 
effectually prevented “ creeps ” and reduced the losses from diseases other than 
those of an infectious character. It was found that finely ground rock phos- 
phate can not be used to take the place of bone meal, that the feeding of bone 
meal may. cause the animals to forego bone chewing, but that calves approxi- 
mat^y one year old may occasionally chew a bone. In all of the 7 coses of 
loin disease occurring in the Bammel fields the animals contracting the disease 
known to be bone chewers, even though all but one received bone meal, 
^showing that bone meal is not a preventive of bone chewing. In, all cases. 

In work with swamp fever of equines experiments were conducted in which 
foimin, formaldehyde, tartar emetic, mereurochrome 220, and Bayer 206 were 
used without satisfactory results^ The administration of serum from an animal 
recovered from and apparently immune to the disease gave no indication of 
curative, valuer 'i,.' c.' ■' 
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A brief statement is made of the progress of studies of infectious bovine 
abortion. The results of vaccination work indicate that the use of live cultures 
has in no way reduced the breeding efSciency of the herd. 

Annual report on the diseases of livestock in 1925 [trans. title], J, L. 
VAN Eck {Dept, Landt),y Niji). en Handel Hederland, Indie, Jaarver^lag Burgerl, 
yeeat'tsenijk, Dienst, 1925, pp, 143). — A. report on the occurrence of and control 
work with diseases of livestock in Java and Madura. 

liive stock diseases report, No. 2, M. Henet {N, 8, Wales Dept Agr,, 8oi. 
But 28 (1927), pp, 19), — ^This is a report (E. S. E., 64, p. 870) of control work 
conducted during the year ended June 30, 1926, under the headings of State 
disease control services, pleuropneumonia contagiosa, lice and tick in sheep, 
infectious diseases of swine, contagious mammitis, tuberculosis, and nT>thrflTr, 

Contributions to the study of the filterable virnses (Jour, Roy, Mwros, 
Boo,, 4^ (1926), No. 4* PP- 253-264* pt 1, figs. 4)- — ^Papers are here presented on 
Bovine Pleuro-pneumonia, by J. E. Barnard (pp. 253-257) ; The Morphology of 
Bovine Pleuro-pneumonia, by J. Smiles (pp. 257-261) ; and A New Method 
of Cultivating Micro-organisms, by F. V. Welch (pp. 262-264). 

The bacteriophage and its behavior, F. d’Hbrelle (Le BatftMophage 
et Son Comportement, Baris: Masson d Co,, 1926, 2. ed,, rev., pp, 551, figs, 
F?).— This is a second revised edition of the work, an English edition of which 
has been noted (B. S. E., 48, p. 676). 

Oxygen poisoning in mammals, 0. A. L. Binges, J. M. Faulkneb, and E. L. 
Moose (Jour. Expt, Med., 45 (19m), No. 5, pp, 8.J9-864, pis. 2, fig. i).— The 
authors find oxygen in concentrations of over 70 per cent of an atmosphere to 
be poisonous to dogs, rabbits, guinea pigs, and mice, the poisonous effects mani- 
festing themselves in drowsiness, anorexia, loss of weight, increasing dyspnea, 
cyanosis, and death from oxygen want The cause of the oxygen want is said 
to be a destructive lesion of the lungs. 

The pathogenicity of Bacillus suipcstifer for man [trans. title], E. Kopp 
(Beut Med. Wchnschr,, 52 (1926), No. 51, pp. 2156, 2157). — ^The author records 
a severe cAse of B. suipestifer infection in a young man, whose blood ‘aggluti- 
uated paratyphoid B only slightly. 

Thelazla infection of man and mammals in China, E. 0. Faust (Boy, 8oo, 
Trop. Med, and Hyg, Trans,, 20 (1927), No. 5-6, pp. 365-369, pis. 2).— A study of 
the original material of ocular nematodes from man and the dog in China, as 
well as material recently secured from a dog and a rabbit in Peking, is con- 
sidered to demonstrate the correctness of E. T. Leiper’s * view that the human 
and dbg specimens from China belong to the species T. oallipaeda, and to provide 
evidence that the rabbit is another host of this species of Thelazia. T. rhodesU 
from cattle in China is said to be new. 

Vesicular stomatitis in Its relation to the diagnosis of foot-and-mouth 
disease, W. E. GOtton (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc,, 69 (1926), No, 3, ppl 
5f3-353).-^hls is a contribution from the U. S. D. A, Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

The author has found that vei^cular stomatitis is often very difiaeult to dif- 
ferentiate tcom foot-and-mouth d^ase by examination of the lesions? alone, 
and that lesions Indistinguishable from those of foot-and-mouth disease do 
sometimes occur on the feet of cattle. It is pointed but that guinea pigs can 
not be u^ to distinguish the two diseases frbm each other since the guinea 
pig seenis to react so nearly alike to both. tJnless some other test animal ,c^ 
1^-^Und, main de^fience' must be i^laced upon-the hbrs^;Vhich seems, tbhe 
iiighly resistant if not altogether immune to foot-and-mou^ disease but 

I , -r ~ I 

Jour. Ophthalmol., 1 (19X7), pp. 646-549. . 
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susceptible by inoculation on the tongue to vesicular stomatitis. The virus 
of vesicular stomatitis can be kept for at least a month in a moist state and 
unesposed to light in the ice box, but it seems to die very quickly under natural 
conditions. Actual contact with an affected animal in the early stages of the 
disease seems to be necessary to transmit it. A real and fairly lasting im- 
munity seems to be produced by an attack of the disease. It is pointed out 
that while the lesions of vesicular stomatitis in cattle and guinea pigs are much 
like those of foot-and-mouth disease yet the two diseases ai’e so dissimilar in 
contagiousness and in the immunity they produce that they may be said in the 
latter respects to be at the opposite ends of the scale. 

Vesicular stomatitis, W. E. Cotton {VeU Med., 22 (IS27), Vo. pp, 
169-175). — ^This account is based upon the investigations above noted. 

No-lesioii tuberculin reactions, E. C. Scheoedeb {Jour. Amer, Vet. Med. 
As 800 ,t 69 {1926), Vo. 1, pp. 57-67).— A contribution from the U. S. T>. A. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

The sterility of cows, J. Richteh {Die Sterilitdt des Rindea. Berlin: Rich- 
ard Bohoetss, 1926, 3. ed., rev. and enl., pp. V-{-189, figs. 52). — ^This is a revised 
and enlarged edition of the work by Albrechtsen, previously noted (E. S. R., 
38, p. 286). A list of 140 references to the literature is included. 

Experiments on the longevity of Alcaligenes abortus, P. P. Mathews 
{Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 69 {1926), No. 1, pp. 86-62). — In studies con- 
ducted at the Indiana Experiment Station, 2 of 5 strains of this organism 
of bovine origin in naturally infected* material retained their virulence for 
guinea pigs 120 but not 150 days after expulsion from the infected animal. 

Infectious abortion and its relation to Malta fever [trans. title], J. VnoAn 
MuNNfs {Rev. Mig. y Banid. Pecuarias IMadrid}, 17 {1927), No. 4, pp. 265-281 ). — 
This is a contribution from the Academy of Medicine and Surgery, Barcelona, 
presented in connection with a list of 07 references to literature. 

Infectious abortion of cattle, G. H. Roberts and L. P. Doyle (Indiana Bta. 
Oiro. HO (1927), pp. 4).— A brief practical account. 

Contagious abortion in cattle (North Ireland Min. Agr. Leaflet 13, rev. 
(1927), pp. 5). — ^This is a practical account. 

A contribution to the histology and formation of lesions in tlie liver and 
the Sidneys in blackleg of cattle [trans. title], P. Cohrs (Ztsohr. Infehtions- 
Jerank, u. Eyg, Saustiere, SO (1927), No. S-4, pp. 228-256, pis. g).--This report 
of a patho-anatomlcal study Includes a list of 46 references to the literature. 

Fuller studies in contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia experiments to 
demonstrate the occurrence of two distinct types of the virus in Victoria, 
G. G. BDbslop {Roy. Boc. Victoria, Proo., n. ser., S6 (192^), No. 2, pp. 8S-91).— 
The studies here presented are in continuation of those previously noted (B. 
S. R., 48, p. 484},. and* deal with the agglutination reaction which has bqen 
used extensively in Victoria for 2 years with very satisfactory results. 

>XiOiipIng"il], S. Stockman (ffighland and Agr. Boc. Boot. Trans., 5. ser., $6 
(1924), pp. 1-24, flgs. 9).— A further accoxint of this disease (E. S. R., 55, 
p.72). ; 

Stomach worms and nodular worms in lambs, D. S. Bell (Ohio Bta, Bui. 
401 (1926), pp. 427^-470, figs. 23).-— This is a report <m prevention, and control 
by naethods of management and medicinal treatments. The results, of ppst- 
idau^iter examination of experiment^ ..animals, are snatnmariged in tabular 
form,. It ^ shown that lambs raised in the b^n with their dams -until .wean- 
ing then placed oh continuous, clean forage of rape and kept there though-' 
out the grazing season be«mm®i somevi^hat in^steidvWith stomach worm^ Whm 
the copper sulfate solution was adxninistered to lambs thus managed at regOr 
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lar monthly intervals after weaning, the lambs were entirely free from 
stomach worms, while 12 stomach worms were found in the lambs treated 
with nicotine sulfate. One nodule was found in one of the lambs kept under 
this method of management, all the other lambs being entirely free. Lambs 
kept with infested untreated dams on permanent pasture xmtil weaning and 
thereafter on continuous forage became lightly, and In some cases heavily, 
infested with stomach worms. The administration of copper sulfate solution 
at regular monthly intervals reduced the infestation with stomach worms 
almost 09.6 per cent, while the nicotine sulfate solution reduced the infesta- 
tion 64.8 per cent. The lambs that grazed with their infested dams on 
permanent pasture during the grazing season became, in most cases, heavily 
infested with both stomach worms and nodular worms. The administration 
of copper sulfate as a vermifuge at regular monthly intervals after wean- 
ing time resulted in a marked reduction In the number of stomach worms 
present. 

Stomach and nodular worms in lambs (Ohio Sta. Bui. 402 (1927), pp. 87, 
dS). -—These data relate to work continuing that noted above. 

A new drench for stomach worms in sheep, F. Whitehoxjsb (Agr. Oass. 
N. 8. Wales, 38 (1927), No. 1, pp, 51-58, figs. S).— The systematic use of a 
drench, 3 dr. being administered to the adult sheep at 28-day intervals, re- 
sulted in the apparent disappearance of the stomach worm from the flock. 
This drench is composed of white arsenic 4 oz., powdered bluestone 16 oz., 
commercial muriatic acid 12 oz., and water 1.6 gal. The dosage is given as 
6-tooth and over 3 dr., 4-tooth and over 2,5 dr., 2-tooth and weaners 1.6 dr., and 
lambs to 6 months 0.5 to 1 dr. 

Observations on the incidence of Metastrongylus brevivaginatus and 
Metastrongylus elongatns in pigs in central Wales, B. A, Lewis (Jour. 
Eelminthol., 4 (1925), No. 3, pp. This is an account of investigations 

made in connection with an examination of an average of 50 sheep and 8 
pigs weekly for a period of 5 months, in the course of which M. 'brevwaginatus 
and M. elongatu^ were found present in the bronchioles of 50 per cent of 
the pigs. Generally botlx species were present in the same animal. 

Grass sickness in horses, J, F, Tocher (Highland, and Agr. 8oo. Scot. Trans., 
5. ser., 36 (1924), PP* 55-83, figs, 3).— In this account the author presents evi- 
dence to show that Bacillus botuli/nus is the cause of the grass sickness in 
horses met with In Scotland, 

Some developments in canine distemper prophylaxis, D. I. Skidmore and 
J. S. Buckley (Jour. Amer. Vet Med. Assoc., 59 (1926), No, 2, pp. 218-224).— 
This is a contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Bacillary white diarrhea in hens (Ohio Sta. Bui. 402 (192rt), p, 99).—tSMs 
Is a report of two groups of eight hens each kept under observation for 8 
months b^innlng May 20, 1925, the first group consisting of fowls giving 
positive agglutination reactions in serum dilutions of 1 : 50 or more with 
Salmonella suspensions, and the second group having given negative 

agglutination. Agglutination tests were made a.t intervals, trap nest records 
were kept of the individual hens, and hatchability tests weire conducted with 
available eggs, The results obtained led to the following lenitive con- 
clusions-: ' 

. The agglutmation t4st for 8, pullorim infwtion In hens, usteg aVseirum 
dilution of 1:60, is not appredably changed either during or 
tihuanee of egg production. puUorum infection as deteOTibe^ ' 
lutiimtloh test can; in some instances, be transmitted W 
by ih^ association with reactor hens. tfom nohfea^or 
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larger percentage of live chicks than those from reactor hens. Egg pro- 
duction is larger in nonreactor hens. 

In the course of the work the wattle or intradermic test was used to a 
limited extent, being checked against the agglutination test. The wattie test 
fluid was prepared from rewashed agar cultures of 8. pullorum organisms, 
the flnal sedimentation being suspended in 6 per cent phenolized saline solu- 
tion, and concentrated to the density of a No. 7 tube of the McFarland neph- 
alometer. The results of the work indicate that either test selects a similar 
number of birds that may be classed as infected. The agreement of the two 
was fairly close although not absolute. 

Bacillary white diarrhoea of chickens, G. Maxtinaglia (Farming in So, 
Africa, i (1927), No. 12, pp. W, 448).— In this brief account the author calls 
attention to the fact that bacillary white diarrhea occurs in the Union of South 
Africa, having recently been diagnosed at the Onderstepoort Laboratory. 

The pathology of fowl paralysis, A. M. Pappenheimer, V. Cone, and L. 0. 
Dunn (N. Y. Path. Soo. Proc., n. ser., ^5 (1925), No. 6-8, pp. This con- 

tribution from the Ooimecticut Storrs Experiment Station and the department 
of pathology of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
deals briefly with the pathological changes encountered in fowl paralysis. 

Tuberculosis in poultry, B. A. Beach, P. B. Hadiey, and J. G. Halpin (TF<a, 
Agr. Col. Bast. Cite. 210 (1927), pp. 8, figs. A practical account 

Vaccination of poultry, S. H. McNutt (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 69 (1926), 
No. 4, pp. 472-477 ). — ^The author reports that his use of commercial mixed- 
infection bacterins, a pox virus vaccine, and hemorrhagic septicemiia aggressin 
failed to render any protection. 

A lldld experience with Internal parasites of chickens, J. Pa:ttebson (Jour. 
Amer. Vet. Med^ Assoc.9 69 (1926), No. 2, pp. 228-2S0).—^he author reports that 
a combination iiuinlhe-betanaphthol treatment used on 10,425 chi(di:ens in 33 
flocks proved highly efficient. 

BedommOndations for the control of intestinal worms in poultry, B. T: 
Pabkhuest (IdoAo Sta. Giro, 4$ (1927), pp. 4, fij- 1).— A brief account, in which 
the use of nicotine sulfate for roundworms, as recited by Freeborn (B, S. B., 
62, p. 59), and kamala for tapeworms, as reported by Hall and Shillinger 
(E. S. B,, 55, p. 178) and tested at the Wisconsin Station (B, S. B., 66, p. 390), 
are recommended. 

AftEICTJITlJEAL ENGINEERI^^ 

Physics in indust^, W, Makowee and B. A. Keen (New York: Oxford XJniv. 
Press, Amer. Branch, 1926, vol. 4, PP. OS, pis. 4, figs. 25).— A series of lectures on 
the object is given, including one on the physicist in agriculture, with special: 
rkerenee to soils and soil dynamics subjects, and which is of particular interest 
to tho^, engaged, in research, in tillage and traction maclOnery. 

irrigation project U. Dept. Int., Bur. 

1926, pp. li+5p, figs. 50).*--QenersLl formation is ^yen regarding the irrigation 
projects, of the U. S. Bureau of BedamationL 

^zne .. factors affecting the irr^atiou requirement^ of. deciduous, 
^chords, F. fi fiwsMxm (Milgardia. [CaUfomia StaJ, 2 (1927), No. 6, pp. 
i25-r09l, ,pls. St figs., is a, contribution resulttog from cooperative 

:lnvesti^tidii4 luadehy the stati<m, ,^e tJ. a D. A.. Bureau of Public Beads, 
g^te Dei>arti)(^t of ^ Works, Tbe p^^ 
ebrtain/^^ta rela^^ modsttire. .^n^tions ^prey^ent in 
■ to the Jh losm froxi kTi* 

myi 8dm. The esperlments taduded (i) (Aservattons of moisture conditions 
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in commercial orchards in the Santa Clara Valley, (2) observations of orchards 
at the station, (3) studies of the behavior of young prune trees In tanks under 
controlled conditions, and (4) a comparison of moisture losses by evaporation 
and transpiration from soils and studies of moisture losses from the soil in 
tanks and from field plats. 

The soil moisture records presented indicate that the use of water by mature 
prune trees does not seem to be influenced by the amount of water present in 
the soil, provided the soil moisture content has not been reduced below the 
wilting coefficient. The intensity of atmospheric evaporating power and leaf 
area seemed to determine the use of water by the trees. The amount of avail- 
able water present in the soil and the state of growth of the trees, except in 
so far as this affected leaf area, seemed to be of secondary importance. The 
yields, drying ratios, size, and quality of prunes produced did not seem to be 
related to the frequency or amounts of water applied to the soil. Mature prune 
and peach trees did not seem to be affected by changes in soil moisture content 
unless the moisture content of the upper 6 ft. of soil was reduced to about 
the wilting coefficient. The results obtained in studies of Muir peaches were 
in general the same as those obtained with mature prune trees. 

Studies of young prune trees grown In tanks irnder controlled conditions indi- 
cated that the use of water by these young trees was not influenced by the 
amount of water in the soil above the wilting coefficient. Under comparable 
atmospheric conditions the rate of extraction of moisture by the roots of the 
trees was the same whether the moisture content of the soil above the wilting 
coefficient was high or low. Within the range of experimental conditions used, 
atmospheric conditions had little influence upon the amount of residual mois- 
ture in loam soils at the beginning of permanent wilting. Usually about 
one-half of the soil moisture between the wilting coefficient and the hygroscopic 
coefficient was taken by the trees. It is thought probable that although the 
wilting coefficient is not the lower limit of available moisture, it is a better basis' 
for comparing moisture properties of soils than is the hygroscopic coefficient 

A comparison of the evaporation losses from the surfaces of bare soils with 
the amount of water taken from the soil by plants diowed that evaporation 
losses were extremely small portions of the total amounts of water lost from 
the spil. The direct evaporation losses were confined mainly to shallow depths 
of soil. Moisture below the upper 8 in. was lost at an extremely slow rate. 
The losses of moisture from the surfaces of soils exposed to evaporation for 
much longer periods of time than are usual between irrigations were insuf- 
ficient to prohibit the growth to maturity of barley and vetch plants. 

Cultivation did not Influence the losses of moisture by evaporation from 
the bare surfaces of the soils in the tanks and in field plats, and did not 
materially influence the distribution of moisture in these soils. The loss of 
moisture by evaporation from the surfaces of soils immediately following the 
application of water was found to be a large portion of the total evaporation 
losses for a long period of time. About half of the loss in 80 days occurred 
during the first week after irrigation, and the greater amount of this was lost 
before the soil was in condition to be properly cultivated. 

After the water applied to the soil had become distributed, the movement 
of moisture by capillarity was found to be extremely slow. The movement of 
moisture from moist soils to dry soils packed in columns and re m ai ni ng In 
contact with each other for 4.5 months was slight In amonnt and extent in both 
an upward and downward direction. The results indicate that the capillary 
movement of moisture from moist soil to drier soil, when the soil is not In 
61291—27 n 
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contact with a free water surface, is too limited In extent and probably in rate 
to be effective for use by plants. 

Bnn-off water losses in relation to crop production (Texas 8ta. Rpt 
1926, pp, 42, 4S), — ^In a progress report of this work it is stated that the results 
thus far Indicate that a large amount of water is lost by run-off from Texas 
soils, and that the intensity of the rainfall, the percentage of water in the 
soil, the condition of the soil, the crop on the land, and the type of obstruction 
are all important factors in this connection. 

Surface water supply of the Great Basin, X 922 i (U, 8. Geoh Survey, 
Water-Supply Paper 550 (1927), pp. V+192, pis. £).— This report, prepared in 
cooperation with the States of Idaho, Utah, Nevada, California, and Oregon, 
presents the results of measurements of Row made on streams in this basin 
during the year ended September 30, 1922. 

Public Boads, [April, 1927] (U. 8. Dept Ayr., PulUc Roads, 8 (1921), 
No. 2, pp. 21-40+12], figs. 28 ). — ^This number of this periodical contains data by 
States on the gasoline taxes for the year 1926 and the status of Federal-aid 
highway construction as of March 31, 1927, together with the following articles : 
Landslides and Their Relation to Highways, Part 1, by G. B. Ladd ; Standard 
Sizes of Crushed Stone, by P. H. Jackson ; and Motor V^icle Registration and 
Revenue, 1926, by L. A. Abbot. 

The use of models in the solution of indeterminate structures, G. E. 
Bbgos (Jour. Franl&Un InsU 203 (1927), No. 3, pp. 375-386, figs. 8 ). — In a con- 
tribution from Princeton University the methods and apparatus used in the 
study of indeterminate structures are described and illustrated. The use 
of similar methods and apparatus in the solution of indeterminate bam roof 
trusses seems possible. 

The expansion of Portland cement mortar bars during disintegration in 
sulphate solutions, T. ThobvaIiPson, R. K. Lahottb, and V. A. Viofusson 
(Mngin. Jour. ICanada], 10 (1927), No. 4, pp. 199-206, figs. 9 ). — Studies con- 
ducted at the University of Sackatchewan as a further contribution to the 
deterioration of concrete in alkali soils are reported. A comparison was made 
between the contraction and expansion of Portland cement mortar bars when 
alternately dried and wetted in water and in sulfate solutions. It was found 
that the expansion method for studying sulfate action on concrete has very 
marked advantages when the action progresses very slowly and the experi- 
ments last for months or years, 

, It was brought out that, although the time of curing is an important factor 
affecting expansion of mortar bars in sulfate solutions, comparisons of bars 
cured the same length of time, whether for one week or more, give similar 
results, and after one month the effect of time of curing is very slight 

Oomparisons of the expansion of mortar bars in sulfate solutions were 
found to be not permissible when the ratio of amount of mortar to amount of 
solution varies. The effect of richne^ of mixture on expansion of mortar 
bars was found to be somewhat greater in the case of solutions of magnesium 
sulfate than with solutions of sodium sulfate, the difference between the number 
of days required for equivalent expansion of 1 to 5 and 1 to 3 bars being 
greater than in the case of sodium sulfate. 

For solutions of both salts the effect of concentration above molar on expan- 
sion was found to be almost negligible, and between molar and 0,5 molar very 
slight. For solutions of lower concentration the effect was more marked, and 
below 0.05 molar the; slowing down of the rate of expansion was especially 
marked in solutions of sodium sulfate. The expansions in saturated solutions of 
the two salts were found to be nearly identical. The same applies to 1.0 molar 
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solutions, but below this concentration there is a marked difference. Bor solu- 
tions of magnesium sulfate the time required for a given expansion in the most 
aiilute solution used was a little over twice that required to produce the same 
expansion in a saturated solution. In the case of the corresponding solutions 
of sodium sulfate the dilute solution required about five times as much time as 
a concentrated one for equal expansion. The lower limit of concentration 
which causes 1 to 6 mortar to disintegrate fairly rapidly is commonly found in 
the seepage water in shallow wells on the central prairie. 

With sodium sulfate solutions it was found that each Increase of 10® 0. 
(50® F*) iu the temperature reduced the time necessary for equivalent expan- 
sion by about one-third, with a slight tendency to a decrease in the reduction 
as the temperature rises. The effect of temperature for solutions of magnesium 
sulfate between 0 and 22® was somewhat greater. There was a marked change 
in the action of this salt on the mortar, the bars expanding rapidly at first 
and then more; slowly, without falling to pieces, until finally those kept at 
0.5® showed a greater expansion than those kept at 40®. 

The percentage of mixing water used was found to have a very marked effect 
on the expansion of mortars in sulfate solutions. 

High silicon structural ste^, H. W. Gillktt (U. S. Dept, Com,, Bvr. Stand- 
ards Teclmol, Paper Zdl pp, 121-143, figs, JO).— The results of tests on 

specimens of Freund steel are presented, showing it to combine the desirable 
properties of high yield point and high ductility. The steel is unusually high 
in silicon, containing about 1 per cent, and low In carbon, containing less than 
0.15 per cent. Published data on the alloying effect of silicon and of manganese 
are summarized, and specifications for the high silicon steel are presented. 

A consolidation of field reports on the combine reaper-thresher in 
Saskatchewan, compiled by G. F. Bom (Saskatchewan Dept, Agr, Bra, 78 
(1926), pp* IS, figs, 8).— The results of field tests are summarized. 

Where suitable conditions exist for the operation of the combine the cost 
of handling grain is reduced considerably, as many operations are entirely 
eliminated. Short crops difficult to cut with a binder are liandled more suc- 
cessfully with the combine. The use of the combine presents the disadvantage, 
however, that the grain must be left standing from 10 days to 2 weeks longer 
than if cut by a binder. Because of excessive moisture tn the threshed 
grain it may he diffcult to store it without heating and consequent depreciation. 
There was found to be a loss due to Incomplete separation from the straw when 
unripe portions of a field are harvested. The opinion is expressed that the 
combine should prove especially useful to handle early matured crops such as 
have occurred in certain years in the southwestern and west-central parts of 
Saskatchewan. 

Housing farm poultry, L. B, Oabd and W. A. Fosteb (Illinois Sia, Circ, SIS 
(1927), pp. 20, figs, 28),— Practical information on the planning and construc- 
tion of poultry houses under Illinois conditions is given, together with specifi- 
cations and plans of structures and bills of material. 

Water systems for farm homes, P. D. Cornell, jb. (West Virginia Sta. 
Circ, U (1921), pp, 24, figs, J.J).— Practical information on the planning and 
installation of water systems for West Virginia ferm homes is given. 

Modem methods of sewage disposal, W. Bxjtlee and J, H. Costb (Jour, 
Boo, Chem, Indus,, 4$ (1927), No, 6, pp, 49T-59T),—A summary of knowledge on 
the subject is presented. 

Vmtilatlou lu trickling filters» A, M. BtrswEci. and A. L. E)lder (Pub, 
Works, S8 (1927), No. 4, pp, 154-ioe, fi^g, J).r-Studies conducted by the State 
Water Survey of Illinois are reported which showed that ventilation in trickling 
filters is not always obtained by the downward flow of air through the filters 
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but can be obtained as well by upward movement. Calculations indicate that 
air may easily move with such velocity in trickling filters that the loss of 
oxygen in the air, caused by the biochemical oxygen demand of the sewage 
in its passage through the trickling filter, is within the observational error of 
the oxygen determination. 

Analyses of the air in filters constructed with an adequate drainage system, 
but having no special provision for ventilation, failed to show a significant 
depletion of oxygen. 

Distribation of cellulose in Imhoff tanks, H. Heukelekiaw (Puh. Works, 
58 (1927), No. 4, pp. 13$-135, fig, 1 ), — Studies conducted at the New Jersey 
Experiment Stations are reported which showed that fresh sewage solids col- 
lected from the inlet end of an ImhofiC tank have a relatively high cellulose 
content. The cellulose content is not only higher due to higher solids concen- 
tration, but it forms a higher percentage of the solids themselves, A long 
fiow chamber therefore affects solids concentration and the chemical composi- 
tion of the solids, due to the difference in settleability of the different com- 
ponents. It was found that in a tank which is shallow and long there will 
be an uneven quantitative and qualitative distribution of solids, while if the 
tank is built for the same capacity but deep the distribution of solids will be 
more uniform. 


RUEAI ECONOMICS AND SOCIOIOGY 

Correlation theory and method applied to agricultural research, B, B. 
Smith (U, S. Dept. Agr,^ Bur. Agr. Boon., 1926, pp. 13]+102, figs. 5).— -This 
mimeographed article brings together and coordinates in a form adapted 
to reference purposes the theory and methods of correlation as applied to 
agricultural research and the statistical methods developed by the staflf 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The new subject matter includes 
multiple linear and curvilinear correlation, joint relationships, application to 
time series, and apportionment of importance to contributing variables. The 
method of approach to the subject is essentially that used in the Graduate 
School of this Departmait during the past two years. 

[Rural economics investigations at the Ohio Station] (Ohio 8ta, Bui. 402 
(1927), pp. OS). -—Results of investigations are reported as follows: 

Feed and other requirements for pork produotion.’^The average cost of 
producing 100 lbs. of marketable pork for tbe period 1920-1924, as shown 
by the results of cost accounts kept on 20 Greene County farms, was $9.72, 
divided as follows: Peed and pasture $7.21; man labor $1.16; horse labor 
11 ets.; veterinary 28 ets.; buildings and equipment 31 cts.; and overhead, 
taxes, insurance, and interest 66 cts. 

Depreciation on dairy cows . — ^Records kept on 70 farms in Medina County 
for 1920-1924 show the annual depreciation per head to have varied from 
$4,69 to $21.52, averaging $9.96. Nineteen per cent of the cows at the be- 
ginning of the year were sold, 5 per cent condemned for bovine tuberculosis, 
2 per cent butchered on the farm, and 2 per cent died. 

Mom Uvestoch are marketed from Ohio . — This study of the disposal of 
livestock during the year 1925 shows 48.1, 37.1, 47.2, and 90 per cent, re- 
spectively, of hogs, cattle, calves, and sheep were shipped to terminal markets; 
27.3, 14.8, 25.2, and 6.6 per cent, respectively, sold direct to packers; 19.1, 
16A 3,5, and 2.2 per cent, respective, kiUed on the farm; and 5.5, 31.3, 24.1, 
and 13 per cent, respective^ sold to local butchers. 

{post of family living on farms ], — ^Reports from 26 farm families in 9 
counties for the year beginning April 1, 1924, show the expenditures per* 
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famUy varied from $495.95 to $3,998.10, averaging $1,407.02. The percentage 
of the total furnished by the farm varied from 11 to 54.6, averaging 29.1. 
A table is given showing for each family and by groups the percentage of 
the expenditures for different purposes. 

Relation of taw value to sales value of farm study of 379 sales 

made between July, 1926, and July 1, 1926, in 5 counties shows that the ai>- 
pralsed value for taxation purposes was 81.3 per cent, varying from approxi- 
mately 70.1 to 88.2 per cent in the different counties. The average valua- 
tion in these counties varied from $21.22 to $82.23 per acre on land and from 
$3.84 to $21.81 on buildings, averaging $47.02 and $12.76, respectively. 

Factors that influence profits on irrigated farms, L. A. Moobhousb, B. T. 
BiJEDicK, and J. B. Hutson (Colorado 8ta. Bui 318 (1937), pp. 49, figs, ^8).— 
The results are given of a study by the route method of about 25 farms in the 
irrigated districts of northern Colorado during the years 1922-1925. Data as to 
man labor, horse work, seed, and fertilizer and other materials used in crop 
growing; the feed, man labor, horse work, and miscellaneous cash cost in pro- 
ducing livestock and livestock products; and the crop yields and livestock 
production were obtained for from one to four years on the several farms. 
The work was done in cooperation with the IT. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

The most outstanding factors affecting returns were found to be the selection 
of the enterprises, cost and utilization of man labor and horse work, crop yields 
and cropping practices, feeding practices, knowledge of values, adjustments In 
farm plans due to price changes, size of business, and managerial ability. Four 
of the five farms with the highest net returns had from 40 to 60 per cent of the 
crop area in cash crops (beets, potatoes, beans, and wheat), from 80 to 35 per 
cent in alfalfa, and from 8 to 12 per cent in barley and oats, as compared with 
an average of 32.8, 38.2, and 5.4 per cent, respectiv^y, for the 25 farms. On 
all four of these farms, lambs or cattle or both were fed each year. Effective 
utilization of regular farm labor had a marked effect on returns. Horse work 
cost on an average 12.3 cts. per hour on the five most profitable farms and 17 
cts. per hour on the five least profitable. On the former the horses averaged 
1,124 hours’ work per year, 20.4 acres being handled per horse, as compared with 
674 hours’ work and 13.9 acres on the latter. Crop yields and practices, feeding 
practices, managerial ability of the operators, size of business, etc., in their 
relation to returns are analyzed for the several farms. 

Short-term farm credit in Texas, V. P. Lee (Texas St a. Bui 351 (1927), 
pp, 25). — ^This analysis of the short-term credit situation is based upon the 
replies of 661 farmers to a questionnaire and information received from 52 
banks and 279 merchants. 

Four hundred and fifty-five farmers, mainly cotton farmers, of whom 70 per 
cent were owners, 7 per cent part owners, and 23 x)er cent tenants, reported 
receiving credit to the average amount of $751 in 1925. Of the borrowers, 83 
per cent received all or a part of their credit from banks, 52 per cent all or a 
part from merchants, and 17 per cent received credit from individuals. Bank 
loans averaged $583, the average term being about 6 months, and the rate of 
interest 10 per cent on loans of less than $100 and 9.5 on loans of over $100* 
In addition, about 62 per cent of the loans were discounted. About 26 per cent 
of the total loans were on unindorsed and unsecured notes and 16 per cent oh 
indorsed notes. About 56 per cent of the bankers reported farmers prompt in 
meeting their obligations, and the average loss on such loans from January 1, 
1921, to July 1, 1925, was 0.6 per cent. About 40 per cent of the amount loaned 
to farmers was used for consumption purposes and 60 per emit for production 
purposes. 
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The average merchant credit received by farmers was $472 in 1924 and $381 
np to September 1, 1925. About 60 per cent of the credit was on open account, 
13 on personal notes, 6 on indorsed notes, and 31 per cent on secured loans. 
About 62 per cent of the merchants charged interest, the average annual rate 
being about 12 per cent. About 10 per cent of the merchants charged higher 
prices on credit sales, the higher price being equivalent to an annual rate of 
13 per cent. Approximately 28 per cent of the 1924 accounts were carried over 
to 1925, and about 3.1 per cent were finally lost. Only about 3 per cent of 
the farmers reporting were required to sell their products to the creditor mer- 
chants. About 4 per cent of the farmers receiving credit obtained part or all 
from their landlords and 13 per cent from other individuals, the average 
amounts being $112 and $628, respectively. The loans from landlords ran for 
an average term of 7.4 months at an average of 9.1 per cent, and those from 
individuals averaged 14.4 months at 8.9 per cent interest. 

The study shows that too much credit is being used for consumption purposes, 
that merchant credit is very expensive to both the farmer and the merchant, 
and that bank rates of interest are apparently excessive. 

Beport on agricultural credit, B. B. ErnmcLD ([Gt. BHt} Min, Agr, an4 
Fisheries, Boon, 8er, 8 (1986), pp. 104). --‘In this, the eighth of this series of 
reports, the problem of capitalization in the agricultural industry* the need for 
credit, existing credit facilities, and short-term credit in the United States are 
discussed. It is recommended that (1) short-term credit be concentrated in 
the hands of the banks with either a form of chattel mortgage on certain 
classes of farm produce, or a fioattng charge upon the liquid assets of a farm 
or cooperative marketing society, either of which would take priority to all 
other charges except rent, rates, and taxes; (2) a central bankers' register of 
chattel mortgages or floating charges be establMied open to bank but not 
public inspection; (3) the mortgagor be left free to dispose of such mortgaged 
xuroduce but be required to notify the bank of its sale and apply the proceeds 
on the debt; (4) procedure under section 2 of the Agricultural Credits Act of 
1923 be so changed that agricultural credit societies, instead of borrowing 
money from the State, should Indorse members’ notes for discount at banks; 
and (5) a central land bank be establi^ed and empowered to issue debentures, 
secured by first mortgages on agricultural land and buildings, to make loans on 
land through joint-stock banks, and to handle intermediate credit connected 
with land improvements. 

The Iowa agricultural outlook for 1927, 0. L. Holmes (lotoa 8ta. Cur. 
JEeon. Ser. Fpf. 5 (1927), pp. 24, fig. i).— A discussion and interpretation of the 
report prevlou^y noted (B. S. B., 66, p, 888) in its bearing upon the agriculture 
of Iowa. 

Beport on wool marketing in England and Wales (IGt. Brit"} Min. Agr. 
ana Fisheries, Econ. Ser. 7 (1926), pp. 66, pis. 8, figs. 2).'— This report of the 
seventh of the series discusses the variations in production, price movements, 
preparation for market, assembling the produce, central markets, and the 
cooperative organizations of producers. Appendixes give statistics on produc- 
tion, exports, and consumption of wool; conditions governing sales at central 
auctions; and examples of railway rates for raw wooL 

Beport on egg marketing in England and Wales ([Gf. Britl Min. Agr. 
and Fisheries, Econ. Ser. 10 (1926), pp. VJ+ISS, pU. 24, figs. This report 
discusses the existing supplies and prices, quality points, preparation, assem- 
bling, transportation, distribution, and conservation of eggs, and the, types of 
cooperative egg-marketing organizations In England Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Norway. Becommendatlons are made for educational work, legislation, and 
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cooperative work on the part of producers and distributors to improve condi- 
tions of the industry. 

Beport on the marketing of potatoes in England and Wales {[Qt Brit.l 
Min. Agr. and Fisheries, Boon. 8er. 9 (1926), pp. VI+lOH, pis, id).— This report 
considers the supplies and prices, assembling|, grading, standardization, packing, 
transportation, wholesaling, retailing, and storage of the potato crop of England 
and Wales. The problems of processing the surplus production, the present 
and possible cooperative organizations of producers, and the seed trade are 
discussed. 

Demand, marketing, and production of Oregon and Washington prunes, 
B. H. Cbitchfield (U. 8, Dept, Agr„ Dept. Circ, 416 (1927), pp. 48, figs. S).— 
The purpose of this study was to obtain and analyze the economic facts re- 
garding the prune industry of the two States as an aid to planning better pro- 
duction and marketing programs. A census was made of trees, yields, 
production, etc. Approximately 350 wholeJsale agencies, 700 retail store man- 
agers in 29 selected markets, and more than 800 housewives were interviewed. 
The market demand for prunes and the factors affecting such demand; the 
acreage, production, distribution, and marketing of Oregon and Washington 
prunes; the prices received by and the cash expenses of growers in these 
States; the present status of the industry in the two States; and the possi- 
bilities of future competition and other problems confronting the industry are 
discussed. 

Profitable farm organizations for the Coastal Plain of Xorth Carolina, 
G, W. PoBSTEB, B. J. SAvmuE, and J. B. Hxjtbon (N, C. Agr. Ool, Bur. Econ. and 
Social Research Bui. 1 (1926), pp, 3S, figs. 8), — This bulletin is based upon a 
study of 26 reiwresentative farms made in cooperation with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, tJ, S. D. A. Inventories as of March 1, 1924 and 1925; a 
fann map; a 5-year crop history; daily records of receipts, expenditures, and 
labor distribution ; and monthly statements of feed for different dasses of live- 
stock and of farm products used in the home were obtain^ for each farm- 
With these data as a basis, plans are outlined for organizing and operating a 
30-acre, a 50-acre, and an 80-acre farm. 

The demographic and economic basis of political radicalism and con- 
servatism, G. A, Ltodbebq (Amer. Jour. Sociol, S2 (1927), No. 5, pp. 719-732).— 
This is the report of a study of five radical and five conservative counties each 
in North Dakota and Minnesota, the classification being based on the support 
of or opposition to the Nonpartisan League in the elections of 1916 to 1924. 
The data available were scarce and from secondary sources, mainly the United 
States census. As a whole, the radical counties in both States were found to 
have a young, foreign immigrant, rural population occupying the newer and 
less developed parts of the States, as compared with a comparatively old, native, 
urban population in the conservative counties. The economic circumstances 
and prosperity in the radical counties were also found to be uniformly inferior 
to those of the conservative counties. 

The rural mind: A study in occupational attitude, W. 0. Smith (Amer. 
Jour. Sociol, S2 (1927), No. 5, pp. 771-786).— The causes of the difference 
between the characteristic socio-psychle traits or habitual ways of refigwnse of 
rural and urban dwellers are considered from the points of view of selection, 
Isolation, domestication, and occupation. The occupational activities are funda- 
mental in the development of attitudes, and the dlfCerences between rural and 
urban groups may be largely accounted for by the differences in occupational 
conditiona 
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FOODS— HUMAN NTTTEITION 

Foods, F. S. Aumonieb {Soc, Client. Indus. [London], Ann. Bpts. Prog. Appl. 
Cliem., 11 (1926) j pp. 542-565) .--‘This literature review for 1920 includes sec- 
tions on vitamins and nutrition, milk and dairy products, fruit and vegetable 
products, preservatives and coloring matter, cereal products, and miscellaneous. 
Many references to the literature are given as footnotes. 

What’s best to eat? S. H. Bblebage (New York: William Wood <§ Co., 1926, 
pp. XI +199, pis, 2). — ^A nontechnical discussion of the essentials of nutrition, 
with a foreword by E. V. McCollum and a practical supplement by L. H. Yates 
containing a collation of “suggestive recipes as examples of the way in which 
food materials of the right kind can be combined so as to provide attractive and 
wholesome dishes.” 

A biochemical survey of bread production, 0. H. Bailet (Amer. Food 
Jour., 22 (1927), No. i, pp. 128-1S0).—A brief discussion of the biochemical 
problems involved in bread production, from the growth of the wheat to the 
finished loaf. 

Vegetables: Arracacha, breadfruit, cassava, leren, malanga, E. M. Wnx- 
SKT (Porto Rico Univ., Dept. Home Boon. Bui. 1 (1926), pp. $2). — ^This is a 
continuation of the series of bulletins on standardized recipes for tropical 
foods (E. S. R, 66, p. 291). 

The nutritive value of the mung bean, H. H. M. Bowman and M. A. Yes 
(Mich. Acad. Sol, Arts, and Letters, Papers 6 (1926), pp. 181-188, pi. 1, fig. 1).— 
Included in this paper are analyses of mung beans, the figures for which are 
stated to be “ only the bulked averages of the various nutrients and constitu- 
ents. Individual samples of these beans vary with the locality from which 
they are secured.” The proximate composition is given as protein 24,76 per 
cent, sugar and starches 60.41, cetlulose 4.19, fats 1.5, salts 3.8, and water 11J5 
per cent ; the distribution of carbohydrates as starch 2.26 per cent, dextrin 6.49, 
pentosan 5,34, cellulose 4.19, organic adds 1.69, and sucrose 0.90 per cent ; and 
of ash constituents as ash in dry substance 3.80 per cent, potassium 16.3, 
sodium 3.30, calcium 16.16, magnesium 4.45, iron 4.80, phosphorus 6.77, sulfur 
0.413, and silicon 0,736 per cent. 

A few feeding experiments with guinea pigs are reported, from which the 
authors conclude that the mung bean resembles other beans, with the possible 
exception of soy beans, in its protein deficiencies, but that it is superior to most 
beans, induding the soy bean, in its mineral salts. As noted in previous studies 
(E. S. R, 63, p. 503), it is rich in vitamin B. 

The soybean as human food, A. A. Hobvath (Chinese Boon. Mo., 3 (1926), 
Nos. 9, pp. $92-400; 11, pp. 513-518; Chinese Boon. Jour., 1 (1927), Nos. 1, pp. 
24-32; 2, pp. 175-192; 3, pp. 298-309; 4, pp. 41^-425).— Included in this compila- 
tion of information on the food possibilities of the soy bean are analyses of 
many varieties of Manchurian soy beans and of soy bean curd and various soy 
bean sauces. 

The eitect of the use of salt in cooking vegetables (Ohio Sta. Bui. 402 
(1927), p. 100). — It is briefly reported that the addition of chemically pure 
sodium chloride in amounts suitable for seasoning to water In which vegetables 
were cooked did not appear to change the color of the vegetables studied, which 
included representatives of green leafy vegetables, root vegetables, legumes, 
tubers, and seed pods. The texture and the flavor of the vegetables were 
considered best when the salt was added at the beginning and poorest when 
added at the end of the cooking period. There appeared to be little correlation 
between the percentage loss of ash from the various vegetables and the time 
at which the salt was added. 
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The chloride content of canned sanerkraut, M. E. Stabk (Jour, Lot), and 
Clin, Med,, 12 (1927), No, 6, pp, 561-56S). — ^Determinations of the content of 
chlorides, calculated as NaOl, in canned sauerkraut are reported. 

The minimum, maximum, and average values for the juice as determined on 
11 samples, including 8 brands, were 1.502, 2.228, and 1.881 gm. per 100 cc. and 
1.469, 2.167, and 1.83 gm. per 100 gm., respectively. Corresponding values in 
grams per 100 gm. for solid kraut representing 7 samples from 5 cans and 
including 4 brands, were 1.606, 1.947, and 1.736 gm., respectively. 

Preserving fruits and vegetables in the home, B. W. Hamilton (Canado 
Dept, Agr, Bui. 77, n. ser, (1927), pp. 46, figs, IS).— This bulletin follows the 
general plan of Bulletin 93 (E. S. R., 43, p. 316), of which it is a revision. 

Preservation of Philippine foods, M. Y, Oeosa (Philippine Bur, Soi, Pop. 
Bui, 1 (1926), pp. ///+S2).— A popular bulletin on canning and preserving, with 
special directions for canning and making jams. Jellies, preserves, and pickles 
from native Philippine fruits and vegetables. 

Sugar as a source of the anaerobes causing explosion of chocolate 
candies, J. Weinzibl (Jour. Boot., IS (1927), No. 3, pp. 203-207).— The bac- 
teriological analysis of 33 samples of sugar of various kinds has shown the 
presence of anaerobes in 86 per cent of the samples. The organisms were found 
to be of five types, three of which were identified as Clostridium sporogenes, 
€. putrificum, and 0, aerofetidum. It is concluded that sugar furnishes a ready 
source of the anaerobes causing the occasional explosion of chocolate candies, 
as noted in an earlier paper and confirmed by Hill (B, S. E., 54, p. 191). 

The milk of Australian women, H. S. H. Wabdlaw and B. B. P, Dakt 
(Aust. Jour. Expt. Biol, and Med. Soi., S (1926), No. 3, pp. 129-147, figs. 4).-- 
This paper supplements an earlier one (E, S. E., 35, p. 567) in which analyses 
were reported of the milk of Australian women during the early stages of 
lactation. The data in the present paper are on the composition and certain 
constants of milk obtained between the first and ninth months of lactation. 

The modal values for this period were for depression of the freezing point 
0.0583*’ 0., lactose 6.45 per cent, sp. gr. 1.0296, protein 1.40 per cent, a^ 0.19 
per cent, and fat 5.30 per cent These figures were in ascending order of the 
variability or dispersion of the quantities, which ranged from 0.0052 for the 
depression of freezing point to 0.195 for the percentage of fat. 

** The average percentages of protein and of ash and the depression of freez- 
ing point show a slight fall as lactation continues. The average percentage of 
lactase shows a slight rise. The milk of the younger women is on the average 
distinctly richer in fat than that of the older women. The average volume of 
milk obtained from the breast varies in the opposite direction with age. The 
average percentage of ash is slightly greater in the milk of the younger women, 
while the average percentage of lactose varies in the opposite direction. The 
milk of the women between the ages of 22 and 27 has a distinctly greater 
average of depression of freezing point and smaller average percentage of pro- 
tein than in the case of other age groups. The average volume of milk obtained 
from the breast increases with the number of lactations up to the fourth. The 
average percentage of fat decreases, so that the average weight of fat obtedned 
remains constant” 

Growth experiments on diets rich in fat, H. Levine and A. H. Smith 
(Jour. Biol. Chem., 72 (1927), No. 1, pp. 223-238, figs. 2).— In this ^dy, two 
out of three series of young rats grew at a normal or ddghtly above normal 
rate from 30 to 180 gm. in body weight on a ration practically devoid of pre- 
formed carbohydrate and containing 86 per cent of the total calories as fet, 
together with sufficient protein and salt. The failure of one group to grow 
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normally on this ration is attributed to some “ inexplalnable disturbing factor— 
perhaps hereditary in nature.” The favorable results obtained are at variance 
with those reported by Smith and Carey (B. S. R., 51, p. 2G3), but in harmony 
with the conclusion of Osborne and Mendel previou^y quoted (B. S. R., 61, 
p. 657). 

The high fat diet proved as efficient for growth in terms of calories as the 
more usual diet containing more carbohydrates and less fat, and the large 
amount of fat was utilized to the extent of 98 to 99 per cent. 

Food for the diabetic, M. P. Huddusson {New York: Macmillan Go., 192Q^ 
2. ed., rev., pp. [XJ//H-83, figs. 6).— A revision of this practical handbook for 
diabetic patients dealing In simple language with the principles of the dietetic 
treatment of diabetes, methods for calculating diabetic diets, diabetic recipes, 
and directions for the examination of urine for sugar and for the hypodermic 
administration of Insulin. 

Sulfur metabolism, M. Kahn and F. G. Goodridqb {Philadelphia: Lea d 
FeUger, 1926, pp. ICIV +17-881, figs. £).— In this exhaustive monograph the 
literature on the various phases of the subject is reviewed chronologically,, 
with a bibliography at the end of each section. The chapters on the sulfur 
content of foods and of body tissues, fluids, and excretions, on sulfur metab- 
olism in health and disease, and on methods of determining sulfur in foods, 
feces, and urine should be of particular interest to readers of this section. 

The metabolism of sulfur. — Can taurine replace cystine in the diet 
of the young white rat? G. T. and H. B. Lewis (Jour. Biol. Chem., 69 (1926), 
No. 2, pp. 589-698, figs, 2). — ^In continuation of the series of studies previously 
noted (B. S. B., 56, p. 14), an attempt was made to determine whether taurine 
or cystelnlc acid, a product intermediary between taurine and cystine, is 
capable of replacing cystine in the nutrition of young rats. Two t3rpes of basal 
low cystine diets were used, but with neither of these was there any growth 
response on the addition of taurine or cysteinic acid., These results are con- 
trary to those reported by Mitchell (B. S, R., 51, p. 767), but confirm those 
reported by Beard (B. S. B., 65, p. 292) for white mice. 

The availability of taurine as a snpplementing agent in diets deficient 
in cystine, W. C. Ross and B. T. Hudduestot (Jour. Biol. Chem., 69 (1926), 
No. 2, pp. 599-605, figs. 2).— Further evidence that taurine is incapable of 
replacing cystine in the nutrition of rats, as noted above, is presented in data 
from feeding experiments repeating with rats the experiments of Mitchell 
on mice. 

Iron in nutrition. — ^IV, Nutritional anemia on whole milk diets and its 
correction with the ash of certain plant and animal tissues or with 
soluble iron salts, B. B. Hart, C. A. E&:.vehjem, J. Waddeix, and R. 0. Herrin 
(Jour. Biol. Chem., 72 (1927), No. 1, pp. 299-820, fig. I).— In this continuation 
of the series of studies on Iron In nutrition (B. S. R., 57, p. 92), it has been 
demonstrated that the ash of materials which had previously been found to 
be effective in the prevention of anemia in rabbits on a whole milk-FeaO# diet 
is likewise effective. This would indicate that, contrary to the opinion previ- 
ously expressed, the preventive fector is of inorganic rather than organic 
character. 

The materials proving particularly effective were the ash of lettuce, the 
ash of cabbage, and the ash of an alcoholic extract of cabbage. The a^ of 
com grain was not particularly effective, nor was the ash of spleen marrow. 
In preparing the ashes, the materials were heated for 20 to 80 minutes in an 
electric muffle at a temperature of 660 to 750® 0. 

In discussing the significance of these results, particularly with reference 
to the confiictfeg literature on the utilization of inorganic Iron in hemoglobin 
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building, attention is called to the differentiation betv^een soluble and insoluble 
iron salts recently brought to the front again by Mitchell and. Schmidt (B. S. 
R., 66, p. 494), The authors are of the opinion that the more favorable re- 
sults obtained by Mitchell and Schmidt with ferrous sulfate than with ferric 
oxide may have been due to an impurity in the ferrous sulfate, since they 
have found that impure soluble FeS04.7Ha0 (although labelled o. p.) was 
effective and a highly purified preparation less effective. The necessity of 
working with highly purified soluble iron salts is emphasized. 

The effect of zinc administration upon reproduction and gro^vth in the 
albino rat, together with a demonstration of the constant cencentration 
of zinc in a given species, regardless of age, P. K. Thompson, M. Mabsh, and 
K. R. Deinkee (Amer. Jour, Physiol,, 80 (1927), No, 1, pp, 65^74, figs, 2).— The 
feeding of organic zinc salt solutions (acetate, citrate, and malate) or of zinc 
oxide suspensions in doses of from 2 to 88 mg. daily, not only for weeks pre- 
vious to mating but during pregnancy and lactation, has no significant effect 
upon the health of the parents nor upon the health and early growth of the 
offspring. The average zinc concentrations of newborn, 60-day-old, and adult 
albino rats are 0.038, 0.039, and 0.04 mg., respectively, of zinc per gram of 
tissue. Heavy feeding of zinc has practically no effect upon the total con- 
centration of zinc in the albino rat. If there is an nnusnal storage it has no 
effect upon the health of the animal, and the amount stored is very small. 

The normal excretion of zinc in the nrine and feces of man, K, B. 
Deinkee, J. W. Pehnkl, and M. Maesh (Jour, Biol, Chem., 72 (1927), No, X, 
pp. 375-583, flg, 1), — ^The limited literature on zinc metabolism in hnman sub- 
jects is reviewed, and data are presented on the content of zinc In 60 24-houp 
specimens of urine and of feces from normal adults on an ordinary mixed diet 
and from 2 more subjects for 8 consecutive days, upon 1 day of which the food 
was especially selected to increase the zinc content as much as possible. 

The minimum, maximum, and average figures for the 24-hour specimens were 
0.26, 2, and 0.89 mg., respectively, for the urine and 2.67, 19.9, and 9.8 mg. for 
the feces. The high zinc meal, containing an estimated amount of from 225 
to 275 mg., caused a marked increase in the fecal zinc but no significant 
change in the urinary zinc for the 24 hours immediately following. 

The technique of Titamlu assay (Nature [London], 119 (1927), No, 2988, 
pp, 216, 217). — review of recent literature on the technique of determining 
vitamins A and D, Including color tests for A. 

Biological value of a standard yeast extract utilized as a source of water* 
soluble B [trans. title], L. Randoin and R. Lecoq (Jour, Pharm. et Ohim., 8. 
ser,, 5 (1027), No, 4, pp. 147-154, 4).— The authors have tested the value of 

an American standard yeast extract (presumably Harris yeast vitamin) in 
curative and preventive tests with pigeons on the synthetic diet previously 
described (B. S. B., 66, p. 893). 

In the preventive tests, doses of 0.06 and 0.1 gm. daily prolonged only slightly 
the survival period, about 0.4 gm. being necessary for noticeable results. In 
the curative tests even this amount was of little effect. This is thought to 
indicate that the yeast extract contains very little of the antineuritic factor hut 
more of what is termed the maintenance or functioning fraction of vita mi n 
B. The authors call attention to a recent paper of Seidell (B. S. R., 66, p. 203) 
In which the rat Is recommended as the animal of choice in vitamin B ex- 
periments, and state that in their opinion the pigeon is preferable on account 
of greater sensitiveness. They criticize moreover the customary use of the 
term standard as applied to yeast extracts without specifying exactly the 
conditions under which the extract is to be used. 
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Qualitative and quantitative studies on the water-soluble vitamin B in 
yeast extracts, yeasts, and the culture media of these yeasts [trans. title], 
L. Randoin and R. Lecoq (Jour. Pharm. et Chim.y 8. ser.f S (1927), No. 5, pp, 
193-208, figs. 18). — ^To demonstrate that yeasts differ in their content of vitamin 
B, depending upon the culture medium on which they are grown, a comparative 
study is reported of two yeasts, both belonging to the species Sacohwromyces 
cerevisim and having similar morphological and chemical characteristics. One 
of the varieties was a bottom yeast cultivated on beer wort prepared with hops 
and malt and the other a top yeast used in a distillery and cultivated on diluted 
beet molasses. In all the tests reported pigeons were used for determining the 
vitamin B content of the material by preventive and curative tests. 

The brewery yeast dried at 50® 0. was able to prevent or cure polyneuritis 
in amounts of 0.5 gm. daily, while the distillery yeast dried in the same manner 
retarded polyneuritic symptoms only slightly in 0.75 gm. daily doses, prolonged 
life only about 20 days in 1 and 1.5 gm. amounts, and was ineffective in 
curative tests. 

An extract of brewery yeast prepared by successive treatments with 70 per 
cent alcohol prevented polyneuritis in 0.1 gm. daily doses and cured it in 
amounts of 0.2 gm. With a similar extract of distillery yeast the survival 
period increased with increasing dosage, but sudden, death from polyneuritis 
occurred in from 25 to 40 days on 0.1 gm. and in from 05 to 70 days on 0.2 gm. 
In curative tests from 0.16 to 0.2 gm. prolonged life for from 24 to 26 days, 
0.4 gm. for 40, and 0.5 gm. for 100 days, followed in each case by an abrupt 
appearance of symptoms and sudden death. 

Dry hops and molasses were without effect as sources of vitamin B, but malt 
as the sole source of carbohydrate and vitamin B prevented and cured poly- 
neuritis. 

, The difference in the antineuritic vitamin content of the two yeasts is attrib- 
uted to the difference in composition of the medium in which the yeast was 
grown. Attention is called to individual differences in the behavior of pigeons 
and the necessity for using several for each test. 

Experimental studies on the sensitivity of water<-soluble B vitamins to 
drying [trans. title], L. Randoin and R. Lecoq (Bui. Sci. Pharmacol., Si (1927), 
No. $, pp. 129-138, figs. 5).— Following their customary technique, the authors 
have studied the stability of vitamin B on drying in air at 60® 0. and on vacuum 
drying at low temperature by testing the various products on both rats and 
pigeons. 

Distillery yeast and brewery yeast dried in the air at 50® and fed in amounts 
of 0.75 gm. daily proved capable of sustaining growth in rats, promoting repro- 
duction to a sli^t extent, and sustaining growth of the second generation, but 
not of producing a third generation. Distillery yeast dried at 50® when fed to 
pigeons in amounts of 1.6 gm. daily prolonged life for only about 20 days in 
preventive experiments and was without effect in curative. Fre^ distillery 
yeast "in amounts of 3 gm. daily prolonged life for 60 days and in amounts of 
4 gm. {corresponding to 1.25 gm. of dried yeast) prolonged life indefinitely. 
Distillery yeast dried rapidly in vacuum at low temperature was as effective as 
fresh yeast. 

Only OJ. gm. of an alcoholic extract of fresh brewery yeast was required in 
preventive and 0.2 gm. in curative tests, but 0.16 gm- of an extract prepared in 
the same way from yeast dried at 50® was entirely inactive. 

These results are thought to furnish additional proof of the presence in yeast 
of two factors, one of which (the antineuritic vitamin) is less stable to heat 
than the other. 
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On the content of Titamin O in Japan sand pear (Pyrns serotina, 
Behder), kaki (Diospros kaki Ij.), and Satsnma orange (Citrus nnshin) 
[trans. title], Y. Iwasaki {Jour, OJcitsu Eort Soo., No, 22 (19^7), pp. 1^10, flga, 

Eng. aha.y pp. 9, 10). — In the English summary of this Japanese report, it Is 
stated that 45 cc. of the juice of the flesh of the Japan sand pear does not 
suflOice to cure guinea pig scurvy, but that a slightly smaller amount of the 
juice of the entire pear containing the rind cures scurvy in 40 days. The ripe 
kaki fruit in amounts of 10 cc, daily is said to cure scurvy completely in 30 
days and the Satsuma orange in amounts of 4 to 5 cc. daily in 50 days. 

In the experiments reported the basal diet consisted of equal volumes of 
wheat bran and rolled oats ad libitum, tc^ether with 40 cc. of milk autoclaved 
for an hour at 120® 0. 

Vitamin E: The ineffectiveness of curative dosage when mixed with 
diets containing high proportions of certain fats, H. M. Evans and G. O. 
Bukb (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 88 (1927), No. 19, pp. H62-H65). — ^Fertility 
data for rats on supposedly adequate diets containing ample vitamin B in the 
form of wheat embryo mixed with various fats or fatty acids are reported, 
demonstrating that lard, Orisco, and technical oleic acid when mixed with 
the sources of vitamin B render it ineffective. The possibility is suggested 
that in the high fat diets the vitamin Is taken up by the fat and excreted with 
the unabsorbed fraction. 

Sterols and antiracliitic vitamin [trans. title], A. Windaus (Ohem. Ztg., 51 
(1927), No. 12, pp. 113, ii4).—By means of repeated recrystallization of choles- 
terol from cholesteryl acetate and separation of the most difficultly soluble 
fraction, followd by repeated distillation of this fraction in high vacuum, the 
author has obtained a product resembling cholesterol in most respects, but 
differing from it in being more sensitive to oxidation, showing more intense 
absorption of ultra-violet light, and having a much more potent antirachitic 
action on activation than the original cholesterol. The substance appears tu 
be identical with ergosterol, and a mixture of a vitamin-free cholesterol with 
1/60 per cent ergosterol identical with unpurifled cholesterol. The author is 
of the opinion that ergosterol is the provitamin which on irradiation is con- 
verted into the antirachitic vitamin. Confirming this, irradiated ergosterol 
has been shown to have a marked curative action for rachitic rats in doses of 
from 0.001 to 0.002 mg. 

Antiricketic substances. — ^V, The action of ultra-violet rays on the ethers 
and esters of cholesterol, C. E. Biixs and F. G. McDonald (Jour. Biol, Chem., 
72 (1927), No. 1, pp. i3-I9). — In this continuation of the chemical studies on 
antirachitic substances (E. S. R„ 56, p, 11), 14 ethers and 4 esters of choles- 
terol were Irradiated and tested for antirachitic properties by the McCollum 
line test, the material to be tested being incorporated in seal oil solution on 
the McCollum basal diet 3143 at a level of 0.5 per cent. In commenting on 
this diet, it is stated that failure to secure satisfactory rickets with its use 
generally indicates faulty environmental conditions or abnormal conditions in 
the breeding stock. The substitution of hard whole wheat meal (Pnisbury’s 
100 per cent flour) for the soft wheat of the original diet is recommended. In 
the author’s experience normal rats 24 days of age develop severe rickets in 
18 days on this diet when kept in a darkened room at 25® ±3® C. 

Of the esters tested, the acetate, isobutyrate, and benzoate wmre activated by 
Irradiation, but the cinnamate was not. None of the ethers became anti-= 
rachitic on irradiation. 

These results are thought to indicate that in the activation of sterols both 
the double bond and the alcohol group are involved, and that the former must 
be intact, but the latter may be replaced by certain add radicals. 
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IXLfantile rickets: Treatment by Intramuscular injection of a cod-liver 
oil concentrate, L. Wilkins and B, Kbameib (Bui Johns Hopkins Hosp., 40 
(1027), No. 1, pp. 52-^7). —Case reports are given demonstrating the successful 
treatment of active rickets In two colored babies 9 months of age by intra- 
muscular injections at weekly intervals of an ether solution of a concentrate 
of cod-liver oil in doses equivalent to 25 cc. of the oil. Under this treatment 
fresh calcification of the rachitic cartilage appeared within three weeks, and 
the changes in the concentration of calcium and inorganic phosphorus in the 
serum were identical with those previously observed following the oral admin- 
istration of cod-liver oil, 

Heliotherapy, A. Rollieb, trans. by G. de Swietochowski {London and New 
York: Sumphrep Milford, Oxford Univ. Press, 1927, 2. ed., pp. XXIY+SIS, figs. 
275).— Although this volume deals especially with the heliotherapy of surreal 
tuberculosis, it should be of interest as regards sunlight in the prevention and 
cure of rickets. Attention is called particularly to the chapters on climatology, 
dosage and technique, general characteristics of solar action, prophylaxis, and 
heliotherapy of nontubercular affections and a chapter on the supporting action 
of actinotherapy contributed by B. Amstad. An extensive bibliography is 
appended. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Manufacturing tests of cotton of the white grades of the universal 
standards for American cotton, H. H. Wnxia (U. S, Dept. Agr. Bui. 148S 
(1927), pp. SO, figs, i9).— Spinning tests were conducted in cooperation with 
Olemson Agricultural College to determine the relative intdnsio value of each 
of the nine white grades (B. S. B., 60, p. 639) of American upland cotton, all 
grades being run under similar mechanicid and moisture conditlona 

The average percentages of visible waste from the nine grades of cotton 
ranged from 6,5 per cent on grade No. 1 to 14.44 per cent on grade No. 9. 
While the strength of the yam did not always follow the grade of cotton, there 
was a tendency for the higher grades to produce the stronger yams. Bleached 
yams of all the grades were weaker than the corresponding gray yarns, 
whereas the mercerized yams were stronger, these finished yarns following 
closely the strength of the gray yams. The irregularity of the sizings of the 
stock in process and of the strength and sizings of the yams was independent 
of the grade of the cotton. Double bleached yams were found more irregular 
than single bleached, whereas no marked difference was noted in the regularity 
of gray, single bleached, and dyed yarns. A formula is suggested for estimating 
the difference in the relative values of the grades. 

The different grades of cotton were spun into 22’s warp yarn satisfactorily. 
A considerable quantity of dust and fly was given off when nmning grades 7, 
8, and 9. The fini s h in g properties of the lower grades for bleaching and dyeing 
were not so satisfactory as those of the higher grades. The lower grades pro- 
duced less bright yams than did the higher grades, and brightness of the lower 
grades, obtainable by bleaching, was usually accompanied by a sacrifice of 
strength. The strength of the finished 22*s warp yarns and the 28’s two-ply 
soft twisted yarns followed in general the strength of the gray yarns. The 
effect of the fini s hin g was practically the same for eastern and western yams. 
The strength of the gray cloth followed dos^y the strength of the gray yarns. 
The strength and regularity of the finished yarns and cloth varied with the 
fin i s h ing plants and the methods used. 

Ha ndling rayon yams in knitting, J. H. Riqbt {Textile World, 71 {1927), 
No. 12; pp. S7, S9, figs. 5).— Tests at the New Bedford Textile School gave Indica- 
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tlons that best results are liad with rayon yam when It is knitted under con- 
ditions of high relative humidity. Temperature and humidity should be 
<dosely controlled in tlie Imitting room. Proper conditioning is claimed to make 
the yarn soft and pliable, to aid loop formation, and to help eliminate broken 
filaments and defective fabric. 

The Textile Recorder year book, 1926 [and 1927], compiled and edited 
by F. Nasmith (London: John Eeywood; Eeto York: Bragdon, Lord, Nagle Co,, 
1926, pp. CIII+960, Ms. 195; 1927, pp, XCI+lOO^, figs, Information 

regarding raw textile materials, spinning, weaving, and finishing methods, 
manufactured products, machinery and devices, commercial movement and 
practices, statistics, and economic conditions in the textile industries is compiled 
In these volumes. 

The protective value of clothing fabrics, E. V. Floyd and L, Baker (Tea?- 
tUe World, 71 (1927), No, 10, pp, 65, 66, 85, figs, 5).— Based on research by F. R. 
€lark at the Kansas State Agricultural College, this article reports results of 
tests on wool, cotton, and mixed fabrics designed to measure the protection 
afforded against escape of heat from the body. See also an earlier report 
(B. S. R., 66, p. 898). 

[Purs], D. 0. Muxs (Jour, Home Boon., 18 (1926), Nos, 11, pp, 626^26; 12, 
pp, 691-696; 19 (1927), Nos. 1, pp, 16-19; 2, pp, 75-77; S, pp. IS 6 -I 4 I; 4, pp. 
198-206).— A series of nontechnical articles by the general director of the 
National Association of the Fur Industry on the foUowng topics relating to 
furs: The International Fur Trade; The Collection of Purs ; The Preparation 
of Furs: Fur Dressing; The Preparation of Furs: Fur Dyeing; The Manu- 
facture of Pur Garments ; and Buying and Care of Furs. 

MlSOELIJUnBOTrS 

Forty-fifth Annual Report of [Ohio Station], 1926, 0. G. Wllliahb (Ohio 
Bta* Bui. 402 (1927), pp. 156, figs. 25).— This contains the organization list, a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, and a report of the 
director summarizing the work of the station during the year. The experi- 
mental work reported not previously noted is for the most part abstracted else- 
where in this issue. 

Thirty-ninth Annual Report [of Texas Station], 1926, A. B. Cqxneb 
(Tewas Sta. Bpt. 1926, pp. 96, fig. I).— This contains the organization list, a 
report of the acting director on the work and publications of the station, and 
a financial statement for the Federal funds for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, and for various State funds for the fiscal year ended August 31, 1926. 
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California TTniversity and Station.— Plans are being drawn for a new 
ardmal science building at Davis, to cost $300,000. The building will bouse 
the division of animal husbandry, including dairy production, animal genetics, 
animal physiology, and animal nutrition ; the division of entomology and para- 
sitology; and the division of zoology. A sewage disposal system for the 
buadings at Davis, equipped with the latest type of ImhofC tanks and con- 
structed at a cost of $50,000, has just been completed, and plans are being 
drawn for a new central heating plant to cost $50,000. 

The agricultural engineering building, which has been under construction 
for the past year, has been completed at a cost of $140,000, including con- 
siderable built-in equipment. It is a concrete! and steel structure and practically 
fireproof. 

Leaves of absence have been granted to Dr. 0. L. Roadhouse, head of the 
division of dairy industry, for European study, to H. A. Wadsworth, assistant 
professor of irrigation Investigations and practice and assistant irrigation 
engineer, and to A. W. Christie, assistant professor of fruit products and 
associate chemist. After a sabbatical year at Cornell University, Frederick L. 
Griffin, associate professor of agricultural education, has been given the addi- 
tional title of supervisor of non-degree instruction and transferred to Davis 
July 1. R. L. Adams, in charge of farm management work in the division of 
rural economics, has returned to the university after a year as State market 
director. 

The biological control explorations, looking toward parasite introduction, 
have been revised, and E. W. Bust, collector for the Citrus Station, has been 
recalled from South Africa, 3Bbrold Compere is to be sent to Australia to 
investigate parasites of the citrus black scale, and O. F. Henderson transferred 
from South America to Mexico to obtain parasites for the sugar beet leafhopper. 

Dr. J. B. Kendrldte, assistant in botany in the Indiana Station, has been 
appointed associate plant pathologist, effective July 1, and will be located at 
Davis. Oscar Pearson has been appointed plant breeding assistant in the 
division of truck crops, effective July 1. 

Michigan College and Station. — On May 13 the college celebrated its 
seventieth anniversary. In addition to other functions the new $600,000 
Kedzie chemicsd laboratory and the new $350,000 armory and field house 
were dedicated. 

B'or the next biennium the college has been allotted a total budget of $533,250 
for additions to the plant, $3,000,000 for current operating funds, and $670,000 
for agricultural extension. The contemplated' additions to the plant include 
$75,000 for a new dairy bam, $50,000 for farm land purchases, $15,000 for 
drains, fences, etc., and $25,000 for a potato experimental substation, which 
will probably be located in the northern part of lower Michigan. 

The new horse bam, 185 ft long by 46 ft wide and costing about $20,000, 
was occupied June 1. 

The honorary degree of doctor of agriculture was conferred by the coUege 
at the recent comm^cement upon Deans F. B. Mumford of the Missouri 
University and Station and H. W, Mumford of the Illinois University apd 
Station. 

Andrew J. Patten, chemist of the station since 1907, has been granted leave 
of absence to engage in comm^ial work. 
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RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


A»EICXILTURAI AND BIOLOGICAL OHEMISTKT 

ABnnal reports on the progress of chemistry for edited; by a 

SimH (Ann. Rpts. Prog. Ohem. IChem. 800., London}^ ^ (192ff), j?p. 
figs. 5).-- This is the customary annual report S. B., 66, p* 609). 

Smith’s inorganic chemistry, rev. by J. Kendall (Reta York: Century Cq;^ 
iW, rev. and rewittent pp. XXV'^IOSO, pie. 15, figs, The book has been 
brought up to date-^ with many additions, but the reviser’s purpose is stated 
to have been in the main to leave the volume a characteristic Smith* text” 
Theoretical organic chemistry, Part I, P. Abnall and F. W. Hopoes 
(JUmdon: J. 4 A. ChuroMl, 1926, pt. I, pp, XI+$72, figs. this college 

test of organic chemistry, the authors aiin to ^‘stress the underlying prin- 
ciples . . w rather than to produce a catalogue of ' organic compounds.” The 
reactions of the aromatic series have been treated more fully than is usual 
on account of the general commercial importance of many of these derivatives. 
The text contains, 115 illustrative experiments. 

Organic chemistry, F, F. Bxce (Neto York and London: McOraw^Sid Book 
Co,, 19B7, pp. IX^SOS, figs, 25).— This textbook is Intended'partlcularly f Or those 
in training as physicians, agricultmists, dietitians, and pharmacists, special 
emphasis being laid ux>on compounds,, and properties of ' compounds, of special 
interest -to this group,' '< ’ ■" ^ 'i 

The preparation and, analysis of organic compounds, X B. Oqlekan and 
F* Abnall (Philadelphia: P, Biakiston*s :8m^ d Co,, 19Z5, pp, XFJ+552, 
42 ).— The booki is divided Into five sections^ of which the first deals with the 
general manipulations of the organic laboratory, the purificatioxi of organic 
compounds, and the determination of the usual physical constants. In the 
second, a comprehensive series of preparations is arranged in families Of related 
compoundSi e. g„ bydrocarbonsr halogen compounds, aldohols, etc., rather than 
In. the usual order of increasing, ^culty,: the puh^ose being to familiarize the 
student with general synthetic reaction^ ; The specific and gmieral theory U 
di^ussiOd wl^ each preparation, and processes general appilcaticn have been 
selected as much as posable. DaWlcd directions minhntze as much as possible 
the necessity for supervision. B^on 8 deals with the' quaBtative idehtiflcatlon 
of organic compounds «d includes detailed tables of proapetties and tests ; 

. . * Introduction to^ Inorgai^ Cbeinlstry,. A^ Smlfiu Vork ;, Co., 191% rev, 

ed, pp. KVIir+780, : . ? r ' ' 
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section 4 covers ultimate analysis of organic compounds; and section 5 gives 
methods for the molecular 's^eight determinations, estimation of groups, deter- 
mination of ortho-, meta-, and para-isomers in mixture, etc. The hook is a 
reference manual on organic preparation work, as well as a student’s laboratory 
text. 

On the pectin substances, 11, III [trans. title], A. Mehlitz {Chctn. Zello u, 
Gewehey 12 {1926) ^ No, 5, pp, 3i8-S61, figs. «).— Two papers are presented, con- 
tinuing the previous part.* 

II. The mft,uence of the hydrolysis time on the determim^ti^v of pectki^ oo- 

cording to the modified corlct^m pectote Experiments on the time neces- 

sary for the alkaline hydrolysis of pectin in the calcium pectate analytical 
method are reported. A solution of 0.46 per cent pectin content and having a 
pectin value of 41.1 per cent was used. Five-gm portions of this solution were 
placed in 40<M?c. beakers with 100 cc. of n/10 alkali, and the hydrolysis carried 
for hour, 1 hour, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 16, 24, 44, 92, and 164 hours. Hydrolysis was 
stopped by the addition of 60 cc. of n acetic acid in each case. After 6 min- 
utes the pectin was precipitated with 50 cc. of 2n calcium chloride solution. 
The remainder of the analysis was carried out in the usual way. It was found 
that approximately 90 per cent hydrolysis was obtained the first half hour, 
98.2 per cent after 5 hours, and complete hydrolysis after 7 hours. Extending 
the hydrolysis period to as much as 7 days did not alter the result of the pectin 
analysis. 

III. €n the alteration of the pectins during the cooJcing prooests, — ^Two series 
Of experiments to determine this effect were made. The same pJectln solution, 
with, a pectin content of 0.81 per cent and a pectin value of 83.1, was used in 
both series. 

In the first, 8 liters of the pectin solution were boiled in a 5-liter flask under 
a repux' condenser, the apparatus bdng provided with a siphon by means of 
which'50-cc. samples were withdrawn at the beginning of boiling and after ^4, 
1, 2, ‘8, 6, 8, and 10 hours, for analysis. The second series was similarly 
carried out with 2i500 gm, of the pectin solution to which 1,250 gm. of sugar 
was added, the sugar being brought into solution at 30® C. Samples from the 
experiments of this series were taken as before, from the beginning of boiling 
and at the same intervals up to 10 hours. The total acid as malic acid remained 
practically unchanged, as did the specific gravity and the pH value. The per- 
centage of pectin- and the pectin value figure, however, fell off, at first rapidly 
and then at a d^reaslng rate throughout the duration of the experiments. 
Cuyves representing\the, loss of pectin show that the pure pectin solution lost 
much more rapidly at: first and somewhat more rapidly up to 6 hours than did the 
solution containing sugar. At about 5 hours of boiling, however, the curve for 
the loss of pectin in the pectin sugar solution crosses the curve of the pectin 
^ loss for the .pure pectin solution, the final figure being 16.0 per cent average 
loss for the first series and 19.4 per cent average loss for the Second, or pectin- 
sugar, series. Attention is called' to the practical conclusion that the loss of 
p^n ;on c<k)Mng will be Importantly Ifess in the presence of sugars provided 
the tinm of cooking does not^exceed 2 hours. ■ 

Theoher^stpy ofli^ {me des Idgni^ 

lS2$t pp. XJ+i397)*r-This monograph assembles the kaoivn facts con^ 
cecn^ig the ocGurre^tcey' formatlcm, and ph]^cal andi Chemical characteristics of 
l^^ its prenaratlw to a pare, state, the teste, to -wMcH it wiapcmafe, its autetl- 
: tndoD'V o^datios-r leduetioavteid hydcolyster^oducts, ■ its ' tectoid[og 7 ; wd the' 

..fewebe, li'tisas), pVm 
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current theories with respect to its structure, relations, and origin. The book 
is not restricted wholly to the chemical viewpoint, but is intended to be of 
assistance also to Investigators interested in lignin from the biological, botanical, 
or technological standpoints. 

The enzymes, E. Waldschmidt-Leitz (Die Dnspme, Brunawich: F, Vieweg 
ds 8ont 1926, pp. ZV/4-^53, figs, 13 ): — ^This monograph is In two parts, the first of 
which discusses the development of ideas with regard to enzymes, their general 
and physical chemistry, and other properties, with some general notes on their 
preparation. The second or special part takes up in some detail' the individual 
enzymes grouped as esterases, proteases, amino-acyias^, carbohydra^'s, cata- 
lases, peroxidases, oxidases, and fermentation enzymes. 

Colours in foodstuffs, H. Dbake-Law (Hour. 8oci Cliem, Indus., (1926), 
No. 49, pp. 4^ST-464 ^)* — ^The general characteristics of food colors are consid- 
ered, special attention being given to fastness, to light, heat, acids, alkalies, 
sulfur dioxide, metals, etc., to the toxicity of certain classes of dyes and some 
Individual compounds, and to the testing and analysis for metallic iihpurities 
in dyes commonly used for coloring foods. In the discussion following the 
presentation of the paper, the author calls attention to the enhanced toxicity 
of many metals when combined with organic colors rather ihah' Mth 
inorganic acid radicals. ^ " 

Oils, fats, and waxes, H. M. LawotoiT (8oo. ■ Chem. Indus, Am;., ^ 

Bpts. Prog, Appl, Chem,, 11 (1926), pp, 3 12-340 ). the 
(British) oil, fat, and wax Industry is briefly noted, and coinmercial data on 
several important oils are reported. Brief notes oh the year's work in the 
biochemistry of fats, the commercial preparation of glycedn, physicbchondikl 
studies on the fatty acids, soap making, hydrogenation, drying oils, waxes, 
and analytical methods are also included, ‘ ^ . 

Paints, pigments, varnishes, and resins, X A. F. Wilkihson st At. 

Clt^, Indus, ILondonl, Ann, Bpts, Prog, Appi. Chem,, 11 (1926), pp, 341-^92),--- 
A very brief statement of commercial data, with notes on the pro^^s of the 
organization of a research association, Is given, followed by summiaries of the 
year's work on resins and solvents, ihcludlng artificial resins ; ;oh dryjbig oils, 
varnishes, and driers; cellulose ester varnishes and enamels; and pigments and 
paints, Including noties on color meashrement, exposure tests, etc. 

The chemical composition of cottonseed oil from the tJplaud tyj^ of 
seed, G, S, Jamiksdn and' W. h', Baughman (Oil and Fat Indus,, 4 (1927),: Nfo. 4, 
pp, 131-133),^^. study of the comj^nehts of the pii from the Upland type cotton 
seed is reported In which the glyceryl esters of the more important fatty Adds 
were determined. These are presented in comiarisoh with correspon^Ung daih 
for oil from the Sea Island type of cotton skd, the data being for toe most j^rt 
strikingly similar. The largest difference is In toe i^rcentage of oleic add, 
thei Upland oil yielding 30.5 peh cent of oleic glyceride, while the Sen Istod 
oil gave 36.2 per cent. Of liholic ifely^ride, the Upland oil yielded 4C8 ah^ ihe 
Sea Island 41.7 per' cent. \ ; "" ''' '''■ ' 

The chendstny of palm Oil, W. BbasA Boo, Chm, Indus^, '^ i06y, 
No; 49 , pp, 4 ^- 440 !!),— From determinations of the free Mty acids and of 
some, glycerides in toe crude and to the ne^^^ oil and from, ekaininat^^^ 
a neutralized dll hardened to' an iodine value df practiea^. 0,; it id" cbnciud^ 
toat .appreciable of adds otoer' than, not 

pre^t and that the pres^ce of adds more unsaturated tnah oieic^a^^ 
"dbfibtM’ to fliie oti. TWpalndtim 
. We fottodi thd of tripdjmitin b^&g 

Tridein was p^bably abput the same dstoatv ifee 
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remalnto cpns^ting of n^xed triglyceride. It is suggested that the principal 
odoriferous constituent, of pahn oil is an oxidation product ,of carotin. 

Ohanges in olive oil after long standings R. O. Bbooks (Oil, and Fat Indus., 
k (1927), No. 4, pp. 139, 140 , 150).— A-n examination of oUye oil samples exposed 
for some time to light in glass containers having some air space indicates that 
besides rancidity changes may develop which will give a misleading indication 
of adulteration of the original sample. It is, suggested that the history of the 
older samples of olive oil should be carefuUy traced when the analytical, data 
are such as to indicate prosecution. 

The rapid Iodine number methods and the per-io43Une number of fatS| 
B. M. Mabgoscheb (Die J^qdzahlsohnellmethqde, md die Uherjodmhl der Fette. 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1927, pp. X+22y, SI).— This is the twenty-fifth 

volume of the author’s “ collection of, .monographs in the field of chemical, 
technicochemical, and physicochemlcai analyses.” The present volume takes 
up the various methods for determining the iodine number of fats as ordi- 
narily understood^ and includes , a treatment of aqueous .iodine chloride and 
of various iodine solutions in relation to fats, a .study of the methods for the 
determination of the per-iodine number (Uberjodzahl) or over-iodine figure, 
and finally some study of the activation o? iodine by water. The book contains 
not only a summary of previous work, but also a considerable amount, of new 
experimental data contributed by the autho-p htoselt . , , 

A rapidi method for the.dete^rminatiou of starch, O. S. Basic (Jour. Assoe. 
Off. Agir. Chem., ip (iW), j^o. described depends 

upon the observation that cold,, rather concentrated hydrochloric acid dls- 
per^ starch .Into a clear or i^lightly' o,^lescent. solution which .c»n be filtered 
withpnt loss pi!: starch and from which the starch can be preclj^tated by the 
addition of approsdmately two volumes of alcohol, The, experiments reported 
indicated (1) that a minimum concentration , of about 20 gm, of hydrogen 
chloride per 100 ini* splutiph are required for the Aspersion of starches .at 
ordlnajry temi^ratimes, (2) that solutions prepared ih this way are Alterable 
quantitatively ^thput loss, and (3,) that there is np detectable hydrolysis of 
the, starch in the acid disposed .state within the toiits. of 
45 * minutes at 0. The f pUpwire method based upon these , findings gave 

excellent results ^th various cere^ products and no precipitate when 

allied to a starch-free .wiieat bran: V.. . ' ^ . 

Transfer from 1 to .4 of the finely ground inatprlal containing preferably 
ftom 0.6 to X ;gm..of starch into a 7- to.. O-on* filter and pxtract with washed 
ether, yi^th 10 per cent ^ and w^h 'water, filling, the filter 4 or , 5 tiipes 

with eac^ j d^n, transfer sample and. filter , paper to a 6^ml* beaker,, and add 
ip, dro]^ of <^Id hydrochloric acid containing 20.6 to 21,0 gm. HOI per 100 ml. 
solutlpm'' CiTOh the material with a .flat-ended stirring rod to a paste ,^ee 
j^pm ittmps» add frpm 20 to 25 ml.^pf the acid, ahd stlr.io a. smooth uilfpm 
su^nsibiu Tranter to a lOp-ml. flask recalibrated to ailow .for the . volume 
bi the filter paper’, rinse the beaker with fresh portions of the fcld, and add 
encu^b more to fill the fia|^ to. the mark. Mix thoroughly by sjiaktog,. filter 
. ^rpngh a dry asl^tps a Gooch crucible two-<iirds JiUed iwlth dry, 

fluffy as^e^B, receiriBgJ&^ 4ft?ate . in a dry fias]^ and. pipet^^ 

iiitb a.’2pC^md, beak^^ ^ntripiing^ to jijS .ml* .oil 96 cent 

ricpIiPl^ This must be dtme wi&^ ixfinutes of , the .first ;Co;ptact of the 

Stto the a>ntizm for i mlmitp • or ^til , tbe -prerip^t^t,e 
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the heaker as completely as possible to avoid, slow filtration^ wash the precipi- 
tate by decantation two or. three times with mh portions of TO per cent 
alcohol, and once with 96 i)er cent alcohol, decanting thtough the crucible. 
Crash the starch thoroughly with a flat-ended stirring rod- during the washing, 
and transfer the precipitate to the Gooch with 96 per cent alcohol from a wash 
bottle. Finally, wash the precipitate once with- from 20 to 25 mL of anhydrous 
ethyl ether, dry to constant weight, cooling 20 to ,30, minutes in a desiccator 
over PaOa or freshly ignited CaO, and weigh as starch., The, starch is very 
hygroscopic, so that the crucible must be, covered during, weighing, , ; 

A considerable number of, notes which should be consulted; before making use 
oj this method are given; 

The estimation of. cuprous oxide produced in, sugar analysis, 0. S, 
Bisson and J. G. Sewell (Jour. Assoc. Oj(jr. Agr. Qhcm., 10 (IW), No. 1, pp. 

— ^The following method is recommended as avoiding the dlfQcultles 
mentioned by Caven and Hill* in their permanganate oxalic, acid method for 
cuprous oxide; 

*‘Aiter heating and boiling the Fehling solution with the sugar solution, filter 
the mixture by means of suction through the , filter prepared as described 
previously. Wash the cuprous oxide and beaker well with warm water (60®, ,G.> 
to re^uove soluble substances. (It is not necessary , to transfer all the cuprous 
oxide, to the, filter, as It may he washed by decantation in, the. heaker. in, which 
it was precipitated.) l^move the funnel from the suctlcm iflask, Invert .over 
the original beaker, shake out the pad and plate, and wash all cuprous oxide 
adhering to the funnel Into the beaker with about 10 cc. of distilled wats^, 
Thorouglily disintegrate the pad by stirring with a glass rod. Add: from a 
burette a quantity of the permanganate solution [3.16 gmv of: potassium perr» 
manganate per liter of solution, standardized with sodium oxalate], in excess 
of that required to oxidize completely all ^the cuprous oxide; then add 10 cc. 
of 18 N sulfuric acid, sp. gr. 1.495, and stir the mixture until the precipitate 
is dissolved. (The quantity, of permanganate, solution added should be. sufficient 
to Impart a deep purple color to the solution.) , While stirring the mixture^ 
add from another burette 5 to 10 cc. of the ferrous sulfate solution gm. 
of ferrous sulfate {FeS04J3EIj»0) and 10 cc. of 96 per cent sulfuric acld^ 
sp. gr. 1.84, per liter of solution] in exc^s of that required to destroy the pink 
color of the permanganate. (At this point in: the procedure! no particles of 
unchanged cuprous oxide should rmain in* the mixture nor should any manga- 
nese dioxide adhere to the asbestos;) . Add distilled water to increase > the 
volume of the solution to 260 cc„ and titrate this solution with the permaun 
ganate solution to the appearance of the usual end point;, (If the quantity 
of copper Is sufficient to impart a blue color to the solution after adding the 
ferrous sulfate, the color change at the end point wiU be from blue to lavender 
The end point can be detected ea^y and the colcm does not , fade any more 
raifidly than In the * determination of iron with "potassium permanganate.) 
Calculate the weight of cuprous oxide in grams from/the following equations: 

(Volume of KMnOi— -Volume of XMnO* equivalent to total volume of fer- 
rous sulfate) X— eup^us oxidW ^ , 

" If the weight of cojjjw r^reisented by the titratioa is deslr^, the atoxolc 
ot coBPer (68;S7) Bbovdd be eubstitated JEot '^e eoiisfaHit in .tbe 
above equa^n. , If , the standard Elution '^ta^um permanganate is 
fi^opo N, 1 to 6i*Wit5 

•^Idur. Boo. Chem. Indiife,, 16 (1897), pp. 981^983^^^^ (1898), pp: 124* 12^ 

64263— 2rr 2 
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0.006357 gm, of copper. Reference to the Munson and Walker tables will 
give the weight of the sugar equivalent to either cuprous oxide or copper.” 

A study of methods proposed for the determination of the unsulfonated 
residue in petroleum spray oils, J. J. T. Gba.ham (Jour, Assoc, Oft, Agr, 
Chem., 10 (1927), No. 1, pp. 124-130) .—The following modification of the method 
of Gray and De Ong (B. S. R., 66, p. 759) is recommended; 

‘‘With a pipette, measure 5 cc. of the oil into a Babcock cream bottle. 
(After preliminary draining, in the case of heavy oils, to reduce the viscosity 
warm the pipette by drawing it several times through the flame of a Bunsen 
burner and then drain thoroughly.) In lieu of this procedure, determine the 
density of the oil and weigh the equivalent of 5 cc. Use a bottle about 16 cm. 
long— either the 9 gm. 60 per cent or the 18 gm. 30 per cent cream bottle. Add 
slowly 20 cc. of the 38 N fuming sulfuric acid, gently shaking or rotating the 
bottle, taking care that the temperature does not rise above 60® 0., and cool- 
ing [with] ice water If necessary. When the mixture no longer develops heat 
on shaking, agitate thoroughly, place the bottle in a water bath, and heat at 
60-65® for 10 minutes, keeping the contents of the bottle thoroughly mixed 
by shaking vigorously for a period of 20 seconds at 2-minute intervals. Re- 
move from the bath and fill the bottle with concentrated sulfuric acid Until 
the oil rises into the graduated neck. Centrlfugalize for 6 minutes (or longer 
if necessary to obtain a constant volume of the oil) at 1,200-1,600 revolutions 
per minute. Read the volume of unsulfonated residue from the graduations on 
the neck of the bottle, and from this reading calculate the percentage by 
volume of the unsulfonated oil.** 

The changes involved in this procedure facilitate the reading of the volume 
of the oil column in the case of oils giving a black residue on sulfonation. 

METEOEOIOGY 

Measurements of solar radiation and their interpretation, 0. F. Masvin 
(U. Weather Rm,, 65 (1927), No, 2, pp, 49-55, figs, S).— This article points 
out that while “ Langley’s pure holographic process for evaluating the trans- 
mission losses of radiation in the earth’s atmosiAiere still stands alone and 
supreme, provided the observations at any one station are reckoned in- a 
manner, that makes them completely independent of those at any other station 
. . * , pyrhellometer readings alone at high-grade stations serve nearly all 
purposes, especially if supplemented by simple meteorological observations, all 
of which are very easily made.” 

The author proposes that “ arrangements be made for the prompt publica- 
tion of some such original observations from each statlouj as follows: (1) 
Pyrhsliometer observations whenever possible at three or more different air 
masses.; (2) psychrometer readings or equivalent measures of local humidity; 
including air pressure and state of- sky with respect to haze, clouds, - etc.; 
(3) sinne evaluation from one or more holograms of the area, or other quahU- 
tatdve measure in cpmparablemhits, of the major water vapor absorption bands 
in tte solar , apectrum.” , ... , ' ; . 

Papers on the reality of meteorological periodicities (U, 8, Mo, iveatlier 
Rev,, 55 {1927}, No. 2, pp, AMi, figs, 6).^-^Phis includes, ah Introductory noth' by 
a F, Marvin discus^ons of Improbability of Rainfall Cycles;, by (X: 
Grunsky, and Sunspots and Rainfall, by A. Strei^ 

Oppp^g. concerning peiibdieities in rai^^ arid istrem fiow 
. prcss^ ^Gruriaij^ ^nclmlcs thrit lofi^r to )p^ye 

of i&y ■ notable Stabm coriSisiThiyi 
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lleves, that none will ever be found,” StrelfE questions the validity of denial 
of a relation between sun spots and rainfall on the basis of data now available. 

Investigation of rainfall periodicities between 1% and 2% years by 
use of Schuster’s periodogram, D. Alter (U. 8. Mo, Weather Rev„ 55 (1927), 
No. 2, PP> 60-65, flffs. d),— This , paper ** continues previous applications of 
Schuster’s periodogram to the rainfall of the world, in this case for shorter 
periods than considered in them. The evidence continues favorable, and is even 
stronger than before, in favor both of the esdstence of what may be termed a 
* spectrum ’ of related periods and of their relation to the sun-spot period. It 
also begins to differentiate strongly between fairly constant periods and varia- 
ble cycles, in favor of the former.” 

Monthly Weather Beview, [January— February, 1927} (U. 8, Mo. "Weather 
R^., 55 (1927), No 8. 1, pp, 48, plB. 11, figs. 10; 2, pp. 49-106, pis. 12, figs. 20).-- 
In addition to detailed summaries of meteorological and climatological data 
and weatlier conditions for January and February, 1927^ and bibliographical 
information, notes, abstracts, and reviews, these numbers contain the following 
contributions : , 

No. 1 . — Convection in the Free Atmosphere and Over a Heated Surface 
(illus,), and The Theory of Atmospheric Turbulence—An Historical B^sumd 
and an Outlooh, both by C. G. Rossby \ Critical Spring Temperatures .for 
Apples in the Yakima Valley, Wash, (illus.), by E. S. Ellison and W. h. Close 
(see p* 208) ; F, M. Bxner on Dynamical Meteorology, by E. W. Woplard ; and 
The ” January Thaw ” (illus.), by B. Nunn. 

No. 2.— -Measurements of Solar Radiation and Their Interpretation (illus..), 
by C. F. Marvin (see p. 206) ; Meteorological Factors In the Quartz Creek For- 
est Fite (illus), by H, T. Gisborne; Investigation of Rainfall Periodicities 
between 1% and 2% Years by Use of Schuster’s Periodogram (illusj, by; 2>. 
Alter (see p. above) ; Papers on the Reality of Meteorological Periodicities (see 
P;.206) ; Lag of Thermometers and Thermographs for Aircraft (illus,), by H, B. 
Henrickson and W. G. Brombacher ; A Layman’s Notes on tbe Hurricane Tide, 
at Miami, by W. J, Schubert ; and Meteorological Observations at Negritos, 
Peru, December, 1924, to May, 1925 (illus.), by W. Berry. 

^ Climatological data for the United States by sections, [102^] (U. 8. 
D^pt. Agr., Weather Bur. CUmat. Data, IS (1926), No. IS, pp. i2Stn, pis.. 14, 
figs. 18),— rThls number summarizes the climatological data for each month of 
1926 and for the year as a whole for each State. 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, J. E. Ostbandkb and H, Paekin (Massachusetts 8ta. Met. 
Buis. 459‘^480 (1927), pp. ^ .—-The usual summaries and notes are given of 
observations at Amherst, Mass., during March and April, 1927. 

Weather of the season, P. E. Miller (Minnesota 8ta., Morris 8uhsta. Bpt 
1926, pp. usual summaries of . observations on temperature and pre- 

cipitation at the West CJentral Experiment Station, Morris, Minn., during 1926 
as cpmpai^ed, with -previous years are given, with notes on the general , features 
of the weather of the season. . , . s : \ , 

The, weather during the growing season of 1926 was characterized by 
approsdmately normal tempergtimes with a deMency- of riM^aU . during the 
springs and early summer months. The total rainfall for year amounted 
to 21*63 in., while the iS-year average rainfall record^, at the Morris station 
in. Only 0.75 in* of raih was recorded in March and 0.12 in. In 

its r^atiou to forests^ crops, and 

K (Neia; YorJo Oorneli Bta.JSul ^8 (192^), pp^ tO, figs. avail- 
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able observations at five stations on Long Island and in New Xork City on 
temperatnre, Including frosts; precipitation; wind; and evaporation are sum* 
marized and discussed. 

The outstanding fact brought out with reference to temperature is that 
the eastern end of the island is decidedly cooler than the western end and the 
onset of spring as shown by the blooming of certain shrubs, and the leafing 
of! trees is 10 or 12 days earlier in Brooklyn than at the eastern end of the 
island. The significant differences in temperature; however, are revealed more 
cl^rly in the extremes than in the means. The average annual rainfall is 
44.95 in. for the island as a whole, 46.95 in. near the center of the island, and 
41.79 in. at the eastern extremity. The lower rainfall at the eastern extremity 
is ascribed mainly to excessive wind and high evaporation. The lowest rain- 
fall during the growing season, April to November, is found in the central 
part of the island. The distribution during the different months, however, 
is uneven at the different places. With the exception of certain extraordinarily 
exposed windy places, the evaporating power of the air is without regional 
significance, although in places of high evaporation conditions extremely critical 
for plant growth occur. ’ 

Criti'cal spring ’tendperatures for' apples in the Yakima Valley, Wash., 
B. S. Bxucsoit and W. L; Olosej (Z7. ff. Mo. Weather JHev., (19B7), No, 1, pp, 
figs, S).— A stuidy extending over four spring seasons indicated that the 
temperature of the dew point at the time of the frost, which can be correlated 
with the temperature of the dew point at 4.40 p. m. on the afternoon preceding 
the frost, ^ is ‘ a ’ very Important factor in any accurate scale of critical 
temperatures for apples. 

•^ Btidenoe in this* paper shows unmistakably that the dew point at the 
time 6f the frost has a very toportant bearing on the amount of damage 
that will be caused by low tmperature. When the dew point is 32® [Fl] 
w;hen the Uir temperature reaches 32'*, and the dew point falls as the tempera- 
ture falls, severely low minimum temperatures can be endured with but slight 
damage, whereas the same temperature conditions with a low dew point will 
cause very severe damage.” 

Conditions which determine the point at whidh damage begins with apples 
in different stages of development are defined, and a new scale of classifying 
stages of development is given. It was observed that “different varieties Of 
apples, show different degrees of resistance to frost. Furthermore, eadh variety 
seems t6 have t particifidf stage or stages of development wherein It id t>ar- 
ticuiarly susceptible to injury. Thus, for instance, Delicious and Winesap show 
relatively the same measure of resistance to a given condition In the earlier 
. stages of development, but in later stages Delicious proves to be more tender 
than Winesap.” . • 

SOttWEEmiZERS 

Soil survey 6f WinhesMek County, Iowa, T. H. Benton and N. X Busseul 
{U. S. Dept. Agr,f Adv. Sheets Field Oper, Bur, SoUs, 1922, pp, 
pis, $, fig. wdip j^) .— The ar^ surveyed compiisee 439,040 acres in the north" 
eastern pdrt of loVa. The county coukstfs of a broad, smooth, but not- entirely 
leyi^ plain dissected by a widely ramifying drainage syst^. The maximum 
lefiefof the doun^is^a^^ 

' The soils of this af have been hiapped and^ ciasslfied, in <»operatioiiL with 
the ?pwa Byperiment Staton, in 21 series of 81 types, Ta^ silt loam - ^9 

ocdiiphig the lai^gest areas. Bough and rduck, unclassified, cover 

5.fi and 0.1 per cent of the total ar^, respecUvely. 
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Soils of the Purchase Begion of Kentucky, S. D. Aveeitt and S. O, Jones 
(Kmtwiky Sta, Buh 277 iJ.927), pp, 40, fly. i).— This report describes the soils 
of a region whose main types are mapped and listed in Bulletin 194 of the sta- 
tion (H. S. R., 34, p, 122), the XJ. S. D. A. Bureau of Soils survey of McCracken 
County (E. S. Rm 19, p. 417), and the Kentucky Geological Survey of 1888* 

The present bulletin adds a chemical study of the plant food constituents of 
the following main soil groups : Deep loess, the medium loess soils of the western 
part, the medium loess soils of the eastern part, the large-river first bottom 
soils, large-river second bottom soils or terrace soils, and creek and small stream 
bottoms. The total nitrogen, total phosphorus, total potassium, phosphorus 
soluble in 0.1 k nitric acid, soluble potassium, soluble calcium, and the acidity, 
calculated as equivalent calcium oxide per acre of 2,000,000 lbs. of surface soil*, 
and per acre of 4,000,000 lbs. of subsoil, are given. 

Data previously noted as to results from soil experiment fields in the region 
(E. S. R., 66, p. 812), together with suggestions for the use of limestone and 
phosphates and the fertilization of tobacco are appended. 

Soil survey of Ray County* Missouri* A. T. Sweet and H. V. Jobuan. (U. 
Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1922, pp. /J/-f 1425-^456* pte* 4, 
figs. 2t map i).— Ray County Includes an area of 881,600 acres in the western 
part of Missouri, and consists of two principal topographical divisions, a rolling 
to rough and broken upland occupying the greater part of the county, and a belt 
of flood plain extending across the southern part and, in narrow strips, along 
the larger streams Into the interior. Abont one-half of the upland is drained by 
the Crooked River and its tributaries. The drainage is for the most part good, 
but small areas In both uplands and stream bottoms require artifieial drainage. 

In cooperation with the Missouri Experiment Station, the soils of this area 
were mapped and described in 16 series of 24 types, In addition to 0.7 per cent- 
of riverwash, unclassified. The largest portions of the area are Occupied by 
the Wabai^ 'and Pettis silt loams, which cover 14.7 and 14.5 per cent of the 
total area, respectively. 

The soils of the glacial lake region of northeastern Ohio, G. W. Oons^ 
(Ohio Sta. Bimo. Buh, 12 (1927), 'No. 2, pp. 4^9, figs. 10) i — ^GChe beach ridges 
formed in the successive stages of the recession of the glacial lake* 150 to ^00 
yda'^de and 20 to 40 ft. above the lake plain, constitute the most striking 
topoferaphic feature. The ridges are well drained on account of local relief 
and their gravelly composition; The lake plain is mo^y level with occasional 
low knoUs and irregular, usually sandy ridges. 

The soils of this region are described in 21 series of the following 5 groups^ 
(1> Lacustrine soils, (2) dfeep glacial soils* (3) shallow glacial soils over sand- 
stone or shale, (4) terrace soils, and (5) fiood plain soils. The more important 
types in these series are mentioned; 

Soil survey of Camerou County, Texas, H. W. Beck and B. H. Hendexos- 
SON (U. S. Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets MeU Oper. Bun Soils, 1922, pp. III+9$7^7S, 
pis. $, flg. 1, rmp f ).— In cooperation with the Texas Experiment Station, the 
soils of an area of 661,^0 acres in the extreme sduthera part of Texas ' were 
classtfied and mapped a^s 8 series of 14 types, together with 1.9 per cent of 
duhesand, tmclassified. Lomalto day 22 per cent, Tictoria day loam lfc9 per 
c^t, Harlingen clay 17.9 per cent, and LaxedOi ^ty day loam 11;8 per cent 
were the more important soils noted. ' ■ 

^ topography of the comity Is that of n plain, slopbog gently north- 
. ^tward. Drainage is comparatiydy podr,vmany large areas havingp^ natural 
outlets. 

^J^port on the Geological and Sk^nomie Featores of the Jackson's Purchase Begion, 
B. H. Loughridge. Ky, Geoh Survey, Vot F, 1888, pp. 857. 
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Permeability of soils {New Mexico Bta. Rpt 1926, pp, 18-15). ---In continua- 
tion of the study of alkali soils at this station (E. S. B., 56, p. 417), expert^ 
ments are reported on the crushing or breaking strength of these soils, A 
soil of low natural permeability and a soil of fair permeability were studied. 
Tests were made without the addition of any compound, and before and after 
leaching with initial contents of sodium chloride, sodium carbonate, and 
aluminum sulfate of 0,5 per cent. Briquettes were made by adding water, 
pressing into a mold, and drying In the sun. as in making adobe brick. Cylin- 
drical briquettes w^ere also made by machine at 2,000 lbs, pressure, sufficient 
water being added to produce maximum density. The briquettes were tested 
to breaking in an Olsen testing machine. The low permeability soil had a 
breaking strength of about 42 lbs. per gram in the brick-shaped and 100 lbs, 
per gram in the cylindrical briquettes. The soil of fair permeability showed 
a breaking strength of about 49 Ibs; iu the brick-shaped and 96 lbs. in the 
cylindrical briquettes. The presence of sodium chloride and aluminum sulfate 
lowered the breaking strength, Lfeaching increased the breaking strength for 
the cylindrical briquettes to about 106 lbs. per gram for both the sodium chloride 
and the aluminum treated soils. In general, the presence of soluble com- 
pounds tended to weaken briquettes such as adobe brick made from flne-textured 
soils. 

Permeability and flocculation were improved by the addition of aluminum 
sulfate or of iron sulfate, the experiments indicating that the peimeability of 
fine-textured soils is dependent on the degree of, disi)ersi 9 n of colloids. In 
experiments on the effiect of the head of water on the penetration of water 
in an air-dried soil of low permeability, 1-ft. columns of the soil in glass tubes 
were irrigated simultaneously; under constant heads of 5, 10, and 20 in. of water. 
Increasing the head of water appeared to decrease the rate of penetration. 
This is attributed to the plasticity, when wet, of soils of low permeability and 
to the compression^ of the plastic constituents at lower depths, with the re- 
sulting diminution of the pore space. 

Aluminum hydroxide in alkaline soils and its efCect upon permeability, 
W. T. MoGbouoe, J. F. Bbeazeai®, and P. S. Btjbgess {Arizona Sta. Tech. Bui 12 
{1926), pp. 257-305, figs* 11).— In a study of aluminum compounds in black alkali 
soils, a preUminary paper upon which has been noted (B. S’, B., 66, p. 619), 
it was found that, on lowering the pH of such soils either by leaching or chemical 
treatment, the soluble, alumlnates are precipitated as aluminum hydroxide, 
the pH region of least solubility of aluminum hydroxide as determined by the 
el^trometlc titration of pure aluminum salts with sodium hydroxide, calcium 
hydroxide, sodium hydroxide In the presence of calcium carbonate and with 
sodium bicarbonate having been found to be about pH 8.1. Soluble aluminum, 
however, was found at all pH values except in the titration with sodium bicar- 
bonate and with sodium hydroxide in the presence' of calcium carbonate. The 
sodium bicarbonate gave negative aluminum tests above pH 6.4, and sodium hy- 
droxide in the presence of calcium carbonate gave negative tests from pH 7,2 
to 7.8, inclusive. Alumlnates were found to act as mobile carriers of aluminum 
witto black alkali soils. The coagulation of seti colloids by alum is regarded 
ASilargely a, function of ;H4on concentration, no coagulation taking place until- 
the. hy;droly5sabIe alkalinity of .the sodium, zeolites has been largely neutraliae^i 
an^d the reaction brought to pH 8.6 or lower, , ^ 

Summer leaching of black : alkali, soils is, recommended as a. reclamation 
me^ture, the wanner water precipitating'alumbium:hydroxide In :a less 
per%^ condition Intermittmit ieaebiig with drying out <ls also advleed>: aluxn*^" 
ln& h^droxi^ being a largely nonreveraible colloid which loses on dr;^g 
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its jelly-like properties, to which properties the “ freezing up ” of black alkali 
soils during leaching is largely due. 

A study of tho to:dclty of salines that occur in black alkali soils, J. P. 
Beeazeale (Amonu Sta. Tech. Bui 14 (my), pp. 5d7-S57, figs. 5).— In solution 
culture and pot culture experiments with black alkali soils and with such toxic 
salines as they are known to contain, the conclusion was reached that all 
alkali salts must be in the form of solution in the soil to have a toxic effect 
upon the plant, and that the presence of finely divided, insoluble substances, 
such as sand, clay, or silt, or of colloidal substances, does not affect the toxicity 
of alkali salts actually in solution in the soil. It Is considered that the limit 
of endurance of a plant for alkali salts should be expressed upon the basis of 
the composition of the soil solution at the wilting point of the plant rather 
than upon the percentage of the salt on the basis of the dry soil. 

Of the individual salts studied, sodium carbonate was found to he more than 
twice as toxic as sodium bicarbonate and sodium hydroxide more than twice 
as toxic as sodium carbonate, but both sodium hydroxide and sodium carbonate 
acted as stimulants to j^ants in all concentrations ordinarily found in the soil 
solution of black alkali soils, and sodium bicarbonate is considered seldom to 
occur in toxic concentrations. The Infertility of black alkali soils is atributed 
to often toxic amounts of sodium chloride and sodium sulfate and to thOlr 
extremely unfavorable physical condition; such that they neither take water 
readily nor drain rapidly, rather than to the amounts of sodium hydroxide, 
carbonate, or bicarbonate usually found in them. 

Sodium hydroxide rather than sodium carbonate the source of alkalinity 
in black alkali soils, J. P. Bbeazeaxb and W. T. McGeobqe (Arizona Bta. TecK 
JlS (1926), pp. 307^85 1 figs. 12 ), — ^In experiments on the extraction of salts 
from black alkali soils the concentration of hydroxyl and bicarbonate ions 
was found to decrease with the ratio water: soil, until in the true soil solution 
little or no hydroxyl ion, no sodium carbonate, and usually very little sodium 
bicarbonate in solution were present. This is attributed largely to a suppres- 
sion by common ion effect of the hydrolysis of the sodium zeolite, from which, 
by base exchange with calcium carbonate, the sodium carbonate and hydroxide 
causing the alkalinity of black alkali soils are considered to be deriyj^. At 
least 20 parts of water to 1 part of soil were found necessary for an approisd- 
mately complete extraction of the sodium salts. The common ion eftect was 
found to interfere with the gypiaum neutralization of the black alkali soils 
unless the soluble sodium salts wem leached out, ^nnltting the hydrolysis 
necessary to a base exchange with calcium sulfate of the sodium zeolite. 

Bffeet of mulches ou soil temperatures during the warmest week in 
July, 10215, A. Smith (IJilmm lOmfor^ia Bia\ 2 {im)\ No, 10, pp, 

SBt flgz, paper mulch experiments at Davis,’ i^lar to those of Shaw 

at Berkeley in 1924 (E. S. R., {?6, p. 316), temperatures at a depth of QiS liu 
averaged 10*" P. wanner during tiie day and 6.6® cooler at night in the be^ 
plat than in a plat covered with periorated black mulch papjer. . At a depth of 
6 in., the average day temperature was 0.9® higher, and th^ average n^t 
temperature 0.6^ higher iia the l»re plat Decided differences betw^n th? 
and night temperatures of the bare plats wi^e fotuid to a depth of 12 3^ ° ®^ 
ttoperatur^ at a depth of 3 in. In 5 plats under various mul^es ' wem'J^ 
in .the plat; (Kw .sblldi black xwiper. With, the perfOiuted black 

temperatures at depth Were sandie as in the bare plafe,T^ 

temperafer^^ the plats coyered feray 

' 12lh; plht cdveir^' black paper was the "3S£axin^ 

tfeig^tures at the 12 in. depth were found usualiy about # Boors ifhe 
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mastoum air temperature and showedi a range in various plats of 11.6®, while 
the minimum temperatures at the same depth occurred at an average interval 
of 6 hours after the minimum air temperature and had a ran^ of lO.G®. 
Under the conditions of these experiments, standard perforated mulch* papers 
showed no material effect in Increasing the soil temperatures. 

Maximnm height of capillary rise starting with soil at capillary satura- 
tion, 0. F, Shaw and A. Smith {Hilgardia {California Sta,], 2 {im), No. 11, 
pp. 899-409, figs. S).— In experiments conducted at Berkeley and Davis, the rise 
of water to the surface through Yolo, sandy loam and Yolo loam when wetted by 
rains or irrigation was found to be fairly rapid when, the water table stood at 
4 it, below the surface, was slower with the water table at 6 ft. below the sur- 
face, and was comparatively slight with the water table at 8 ft. The 8-f t. depth 
appears to be close to the limit for such capillary rise, practically no. water being 
lost from the soil when the water table was at 10 ft. below the surface. The 
experiments are I’egarded as suggesting that, for sandy loams and loams in 
general, water tables at 10 ft or more below the surface would be below the 
maximum height of capillary rise and would r^ult in no movement of water 
to the surface. 

Legumes plowed dowp for corn, J. S. Cutleb and H. B. Hoyt {Ohio Sta, 
Bimo, Bul.f 12 No, 2, pp, 39, 40).— In rotation experiments at the 

Paulding County Farm, biennial white sweet clover seeded with oats and 
p3,oyved down for com the next spring increased the com yield by 18 bu* and 
the oats yield by 9 bu. These gains, have more than doubled those obtained 
from dther medium red or mammoth cdover. The soil, which was a dark 
^ay, heayy-phase clay, requiring tile di‘ainage, became more friable and 
out fester in spring as a result of the green manuring treatment In. a 
corn, oats, and legume hay rotation also, white sweet clover was found- supeidor 
tome^um or mannnoth clover in Its effect on the com and oats yleldi , 

{Soil studies at the Oalifpmia Staton] (California Bta, Rpt, 1926, pp. 49, 
75, 7d). — In a continuation of the alkali soil Investigations by Kelley and Thomas 
(E, S. B., 55, p. 318), the appUcation of sulfpr, at Fresno, continued tq give 
satisfactory results. The soil is becoming normal and good yields of alfalfa 
have been obtained. . Iron sulfate and OTsum have also proved satisfactory 
correctives. The Kearney Vineyard ei^riments are yielding similar in- 
dications. , j 

In spil .biological investigations, the experiments indicate that a short , incu- 
bation /(one webk) of the soil without the addition of fertillsser is useful In 
estimating the natural ability of a soil to replenii^ the soil solution. 

(Soil and fbjrtiiliiser studies at the Georgia Station] (Georgia Gta, Rpt, 
1926, pp, 128-lSi, 5),— In composting experiments with rock phosphate, 

stable manure, jand sulfur, the phosphorus of the floats was. not made more 
ayi^ble durli^ composting, but the sulfur proved aii excellent preservative 
for the nitrogen in the imanu^, the least loss in dry matter being observed 
in the corniest containing sulfur and r<H3k phosphate. Sorghum readily utilized 
the /Mtirog^ .in cpmposte ^ppiied 

3^e progress of studies ’with cotton plants grown under controied 

and comp^ative conditioz^, j^d of expetimmts on the relative ^ availability 
of '1^6 phosphoms of phosphate, of trleiclum ph^? 

phate with caicitiia caifbonate, of aiui^Um pho^ate, of iron phosphate, ^th 
cuMum /car ^lia^ and of monocalclum! pho^ha^^ is reported* When JLarjge 
amdun^ of thO^fr^ phosphate wem pr^nt fit ^ i»te the , cotton pjtots wete 
itoed/ Cotton, did not grd^y ’^h . usoi^ 'wa^'^lubie 

iafgo aiiidu^ of ^ wp pyesSftt 
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A comparison of Florida soft rock phosphate, ITennessee brown rock phosphate, 
and Tennessee bine rock phosphate showed the first two to give about the same 
growth, whereas the Tennessee blue phosphate was inferior to both the 
others. 

[Soil and fertilizer studies at the Morris Substation], P. B. Miller (Jlfin- 
n€BOta Sta.f Morris Suhsta, Rpt» 1926, pp. 8^13, 15-^19 ), — ^The series of fertilizer 
experiments previously noted (B. S. E., 56, p. 613) was continued in 1926. A 
study of 10 years^ average yields showed rock phosphate to have been quite 
as effective as acid phosphate in increasing the clover yields, but thia ig the 
only crop that has shown any markied response to raw rock phosphate. 

In experiments on the rate of manuring, In 1926 corn gave average yields 
of 40.6 bu. per acre on the untreated plats, increasing 7 bu. per acre on plats 
receiving 4 tons per acre of manure. The 8- and 16-ton applications ^yielded 
successively greater crops, but the 32-ton application produced a yield slightly 
less than that from the 16-ton treatment. The results of these experinaents are 
assembled in four tables. 

In experiments with wheat straw and corn stover as fertilizers over a period 
of 11 years, the yields of both corn and wheat have been increased by the 
use of both these crop residues. In the clover-utilization rotation, the results 
thus' far “clearly indicate that it is not profitable to plow under clover on the 
average silt loam soil in western Minnesota.*' 

[Soil fertility investigations at the North Garolina Station] O. B. Wm- 
iiAits (KortJi Carolina Bta. Rpt 1926, pp, IS, H, 15--19, 20, 21, figs, 3).— A study 
of the relation of acidity to nitrification in muck soils showed that nitrification 
was active In soils as acid as pH 4.3, the concentration of nitrate nitrogen reach- 
ing 153 parts per million in a 32-day incubation. Sixty-four parts per million 
of nitrate nitrogen applied as nitrate of soda gave an increase of 40 parts per 
million after Incubation. The denitrification indicated is not regarded as 
sufficient to deprive a growing crop of available nitrogen. 

Acid phosphate decreased the yield of com on these soils, but pure dicalcium 
phosphate was not found to affect soil acidity or nitrification or carbon didadde 
evolution. Soluble iron was not found to be increased, although injury in the^ 
field is associated with deposition of iron in the nodal tissue. Adding stable 
manure greatly accelerated carbon dioxide evolution without Appearing to 
affect other soil properties. There was no change in the reaction of the soils 
receiving manure. In a comparison of ground marble, precipitated chalk, and 
ground dolomite, the latter showed the greatest acceleration of oxidation of the 
soil carbon during the first two weeks of facubation, but later results showed 
very little difference between these sourt^s of lime. 

At the Upper Coastal Plain Substation; 16-8-^ and 18-6-6 fertilizers used at 
the. rate of 400 lbs. per acre gave yields very little different from those obtained 
with 8-4r4 and 9-8-3 fertilizers used at the rate of 800 lbs. per acre. \ 

A comparison of hydrated lime, ground limestone, and marl in applications . 
varying'from 1 to 4 tons per acre showed that the grmmd limestone was the 
most efficient Unoing material bn the muck soil at the Blaeklahd Substattom 
At the Piedmont Substation, phosphoric acid and nitrogen wera fbund to- be 
the main limiting plant food factors for corn, cotton, and' wheat bn IQeell day 
loam; Some potash, however, was necessary for all the crbps* rojtatfiosh; 
esperimentsr six crops of corn from a 3-year rotation averagCdlS-T^pCracre 
mqre^ than corn grown cbhtlhuousiy. Wheat in: this rotation averaged ;12.T- 
,.bu, as agatost 9*4 bu. without Ihe'ccyer cro^. Acid phosi^ate tyas 
a mors efisidefit feotwe bf acid iiiiafii soft 

pfied in norm^ nitrogen And pot^ for cora, and w 
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With double the amount of phosphoric acid from the two sources, combined 
with nitrogen and potash, the acid phosphate was more effective for cotton 
and wheat, but not for corn. 

At the Mountain Substation, on Toxaway loam, seven years’ results show 
that mixtures containing acid phosphate give larger yields of corn, wheat, and 
red clover in rotation than finely ground phosphate rock mixtures. This was 
true both with and without lime applications. On plats receiving no lime, a 
basic slag mixture yielded 43 per cent more red clover hay than the acid phos- 
phate mixture, but when lime was applied the acid phosphate produced 10 per 
cent more yield than the basic slag. Acid phosphate for corn gave 33 per cent 
greater yield on limed plats than did. the basic slag, but on unlimed plats the 
basic slag gave the better yield by 11 per cent. Wheat yields were greater 
from basic slag than from acid phosphate whether with or without lime, though 
the difference in yields was greater from the plats receiving no lime. Some 
other fertilizer experiments of the usual type are reported. 

A recent tabulation of the soil types of the State, 78 of the 100 counties of 
which have been surveyed and mapped, is given. 

{Soil management studies at Goodwell, Okla.] (OMahoma Sta. BuL 160 
(1927), pp. 12, 13, The progress of rotation and fertility experiments, 

of studies of organic naatter maintenance under continuous wheat, and of. 
moisture studies are briefly reported. In studies of nitrate accumulation. It 
was found that from 40 to 60 lbs. of nitrate nitrogen per acre may accumulate 
in the top soil and remain some months under the normal conditions in this 
region. 

The relative value of difiCerent carriers of phosphorus, A. G. McCaix 
(Maryland Sm, Bui :289 (1926), ppf,15h477, 5).— From a series of experi- 

ments on various sources of phosphoric acid, it is concluded that under certain 
conditions raw rock phosphate can coni^te with acid phosphate as a carrier of 
phosphorus, hut that under most conditions, either when used alone or in com- 
bination with , stable manure, the .acid phosphate is the more economical source 
of phosphorus. Acid soil conditions, however, seem to favor the raw rock 
phosphate. 

The increases in crop value were greater for the acid phosphate on the heavy 
silt loam of the Branchvllle fi^eld, on the fairly productive Sassafras loam of 
the Ridgely field, and pn the gravelly loam of the Frostburg field, but at the 
Eeonardtown field the raw rock phosphate, or floats, gave larger increases 
than the acid phosphate used alone or as a reinforcement for manure. On the 
Chester loam soil of the Sparks field the acid phosphate gave increases almost 
^ per cent greater than did floats, as a reinforcement for manure. On the 
same type of soil at the Boughoregan field, 600 lbs. per acre of acid phosphate 
gave slightly larger returns than 1,000 lbs. of floats, but when these carriers 
were used as a rtinforcement for manure the returns from) the floats were 
distinctly larger than from the acid, phosphate. ’ s 

Analyses of commercii^ fertilizers and giround bone; analyses of agricul>* 
tnral lime, 0. diracAW (Neto Jersey Stas,, Bui 444 (1926) r pp, 40) 

Supplement^g Bulletin idAO (B. 66, p. 614),. this bulletin lists the com- 

u^ercial . fertilizers* grOundrbone preparations, fermizer materials, and , agrictd^ 
tnral liming materials, registered for sale In New Jersey for the year epdeA 
October 195^ with ti;e r)usual. 8mslyses^ a^ and includes also 

s^me data ipn the, T^,tivo.popolaf ii?^ of vwlous fQrmulasVand oh the average 
CG^ per p^d of plant f<]N?d ,te , . v : \ 

{i4^h ppyB4).^^ fertilizer mised .fertfiizers.rc^tetered Ip 

New Jersey for 1^ ahe listed with the usu^ guaranties. 
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Trend of fertilizer sales in Ohio, E. E. Barnes {Ohio Sia. Bimo. Bui,, 12 
(1927), No. 2, p. ^i).-~The total fertilizer tonnage in Ohio was less in 1926 than 
In the preceding five years, but the weight of actual plant foods exceeded that 
of any previously recorded year. 

Fertilizer statistics for Texas, G. S. Feaps (Teims Sta. Bui, S50 (1927), 
pp. 27, fig* 1). — This report consists of a statistical analysis of the registrations, 
average composition, and sales of fertilizers and related materials in Texas from 
1905 to 1926, together with some comments on the figures presented. 

AGEICULTUEAI BOTANY 

Organic synthesis in the plant world [trans. title], M. Polonovski (Bui. 
*Boc. Ohim. Biol., 7 (1925), No. 5, pp, 52$-589 ), — ^Thls review seeks to bring into 
relief the incompleteness of the present state of knowledge regarding the 
synthetic mechanism of plants. 

The history of problems in the respiration and nutrition of plants, A. 
TbOnme (GescMchte de8 Atmungs- und ErndJi/t'ungsprohJems hei dem Pflanzen, 
Zurich: Orell FussU, 1925, pp. Ill, pla, 8 ). — ^This account is historical, concluding 
with biographical accounts of the principal contributors. 

Plant physiology [at the Citrus Experiment Station] {Californios 8ta, Rpt. 
1926, pp. 60, 61 ). — In studies on wind Injury to citrus, continued by Reed and 
Baitholomew (E. S. R., 65, p. 322) in cooperaticm with the U. S. B. A, Weather 
Bureau, It was found that the Installation of an overhead irrigation system 
gave encouraging results in reducing the Injury. 

Citrus, walnut, and pecan mottle leaf physiological studies, by A. B. C. Haas, 
have shown that trees in sand cultures to which the usual nutrient solution 
was applied developed charaotertistic symptoms of decline after about two 
years. Use of tap water or a mixture of several salts which are usually con- 
sidered unessential to plant growth prevented this condition, and experiments 
were started to determine which ions give the beneficial effects. During severe 
hot north winds, excessive evaporation fitim the leaves drew excessive amounts 
of salts, especially calcium, into them. Shortly after the wind ceases, the 
normal shit content of the leaves is restored; When leaves drop during north 
vdnds, the new leaves are usually undersized and mottled. E. B. Thomas and 
Haas, investigating chlorosis in citrus trees growing on calcareous soils, by a 
method of injecting trunks or branches with iron salts, have obtained limited 
results. > ' 

The selective absorption of potassium by plants [traus. title], G. AndeB 
and E, Demoussy {Bui. Soe. Wm. Biol., 7 (1925), No. 7, pp. 3d6-8id).--Tabuia- 
tion is given of the potassium, the sodium^ and lie potasslumHJodlum ratio in 
three zones of beet root as examined on July 31 and October 31, 1924. 

. Some observations on the distribution of calcium oxalate crystals in 
plant tissues, and their probable rdle in plant metabolism, Giex^ta Pbasanna 
aiAJtJMDAB {Indta% 8ai. Cong. Proo. tOalouttaJ, 12 (1925), p. 187).-r*Calcium 
excess is supposed to be utilized In precipitating oxalic acid and soluble oxa- 
late* In oxalate-free plants oxalic acid or oxalate either is not produ^ :op Is 
produced in a quantity insuffieiejit to cause harm to the plant system. It Is 
Inferred from the disappearance of oxalate crystals from the lower vegetative 
re^ons of certain plants^ from water culture experiments^ And frpm the study 
of -the proportion of oxalate crystals formed and caldum presimt in certain 
: plants, that calcium oxaiate Is r^^troduced into the metaboHc.qy^e^and^ that 
; A limited supply of calcium may be eufScient for the 
root Aaps bf some plants^ 

In various nutrient media by the plants Xtraasi < 
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^5 (1926), No. 4, pp. 483--500, fig. i).— Plants vary pH values relatively rapidly 
in^ a weak potassium chloride solution. Apparently no physiological influence 
of ijotassium chloride is here Involved. Acid materials are given up by pea^ 
horse beans, lupines, and wheat; basic by oats, barley, rye, and mustard. 
Heat and soil and manurial efeects are noted. Supposedly a certain r51e in 
nutrient uptake may be played by a difference in potential which has been 
shown to exist between soil and plant. 

The energy of growth.— IV, The energy yield of various carbohydrates 
during growth of the higher plants [trans. title], E. F. Tbeboine, S. Tbaxit* 
MANN, E. Bonnet, and E. Jacquot (Bui. Soc. OUm. Biol., 7 (1925), No. 5, pp, 
4 di- 47 S).— Plantlets of Arachis separated from the cotyledons and developed 
on a medium containing as aliment only certain sugars developed very wdl. 
Apparently there is no necessary connection between the plantlet and the 
nature of the seed reserve, the carbon being drawn indifferently from fats or 
carbohydrates. Particulars and confirmations are indicated. 

Some causes of “ starchiness ” in corn, G. H. Dungan (Illinois Sta. [Bui. 
28/f, af)8., 1927'], pp. 4, fig. 1). — ^Thls la a condensation of Bulletin 284, previously 
noted (E, S. R., 56, p. 546). 

Pollen tetrad wall formation in Lathraea, E. E. Gates (Cellule, $5 (1925), 
pp. 47-5^, pi. 1). — In this paper the process of wall formation in the pollen tetrad 
in If. clandestine is described. 

The chemical composition of plants in relation to photoporiodlc changes, 
G. T. Nightingale (Wisconsin Sta. Research Bui. 74 (1927), pp. 68, figs. 20).-^ 
Having noted the influence of the carbohydrate content on the type of growth 
in plants as studied since the work of Kraus and Kraybill (B. S. R., 40, p. 40), 
and the importance of photoperiodicity in connection with growth responses of 
plants, as shown by Garner et al, (B, S. B., 61, p. 126), the author investigated 
some growth, responses which took place in plants when given various light 
and nutrient treatments. It was found that nitrates may be, stored by the plant 
within itself until conditions arise for synthesis to other nitrogenous sub- 
stances. Type of growth is not necessarily affected by the presence or absence 
of nitrates. Proteolysis to nitrates did not occur in tomato plants even after 
284 hours of continuous darkness. Apparently, hemiceliulose is utilized as a 
sugar source, though probably little degradation of hemicelluJose occurs with- 
-out marked depletion of starches and dextrins. Pour classes, based upon those 
of Kraus and . Kraybill, are suggested. 

Throughout this work, relative and not total amount of plant foods was 
associated with type of growth response. Total plant food was correlated 
only with total growth. When reserve carbohydrates are depleted and , there 
is no external supply of nitrogen or opportunity for carbohydrate synthesis, 
Increase in amino adds and in amide and proteose nitrogen is associated with 
decomposition of protein. This eoniMtlcm may go far enough to reslult in a 
weaMy vegetative growth,, or in death, with an enonnons increase of soluble 
nitrogen, a fraction which may be comparable to a “uteide fraction” secured 
by ChibnuH (E. & B., 62, p. S25).. If, under these conditions, carbohydrates 
early become available,, there eventually occurs a decrea^ in this supposed 
ureide fraction,, as also of amino, amide, and proteose, with an increase in 
proteip nitrogen and an associated increase in carbohydrates. Particulars aw 
given of the hehavior Jn tomato plants, salvia, buckwheat,; soy bean, and radl^: 

Garbohydrates accumulated in the short-day plants,, supposedly .because . of 
their rdatlvely:. slight ptillmtlon in the synthesis of nitrates 3^ other, forms 

'Of 'nitrO^/.; V" . V' ■ /. '' .'i:'!: 

; are indicating growth^^^ :ahd 

relationship, of .carbohydrate^: tp ; iln iroots are cunU&a the * growSi 
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response and associated relationship of carbohydrates to nitrogen in the tops 
of the same plants. In general* the leaves and stems of the .same plant are 
in this respect similar. In all cases the root system of weakly vegetative 
high carbohydrate plants was proportionally much more extensive than the 
root system of plants low in carbohydrates and vigorously vegetative. Plants 
subjected to a short photoperiod gained more in absolute amount of nitrogen 
than did plants which were subjected to a long photoperiod., . 

Influence of temperature on permeability of protoplasm in Beta vulgaris, 
D. DE V, Smits Unvloed der Temperatwr op de Pm'meaMliteit mn het Proto- 
pJLa&fm Uf Beta vulgaris L, Proefschr., Rij7c0-Univ.., JJtrecht^ X925, pp, 100-^$^ 
figs. 12 ). — ^This is a University , of Utrecht thesis. , . , 

Physiological features of roots, with especial reference to the relation 
of roots to aeration of the soil, W. A. Cannon {Carnegie, Inst, Wash, Pul . 
SBB {1925), pp, HI 168, figs. 21 ). — ^Following an introductory portion on. soil- 
plant-oxygen relations, an account of apparatus and methods, and a chapter 
by B. B. Free on Differences Between Nitrogen and Helium as Inert Gases in 
Anaerobic Bxperiraents on Plants, . this publication deals in systematic form 
with root growth in relation to a deficiency of oxygen or an excess of carbon 
dioxide and presents some particulars and a few. general conclusions regarding 
the aeration relations of roots. , . , 

“ The reaction of roots to* a deficiency of oxygen was observed in , about, 30 
species, varying greatly in. habit and often from unlike habitats.. ; W^ien oxygen 
was entirely removed from the soil In which the roots were growing, growth 
ceased in ail species. Many of the species, possibly most Of them, were found 
to maintain a certain although slow: growth rate In as, little as 0.5 per cent 
oxygen for a limited period of . time.?. Preliminary experiments suggest the 
possibility that in event of a very loy^ partial pressure ot oxygen in, the soili 
there may be, a slow downward movement of oxygen into the root from the 
shoot, and finally into the soil from the. root itself. ... 

“For all species studied there was found to be a concentration of oxygen in 
which, growth would not continue, whatever the temperature, may. have , been. 
For convenience, the lowest concentration of oxygen at which growth will just 
take place for any temperature, is called the lower .critical. r concentration for 
the species and for the. temperature,. The lower critical oxygen concentration, 
in all of the species examined, was greatest, at the highest temperatures and 
least at the. lowest temp^eratures. , The extreme differences ip t the lower critical 
concentration of oxygen tov growtit as between the species studied idid not ap- 
pear to be over 1 or 2.per cent, at about corresponding temperatures, and the 
range of the lower: critical concentration for apy species .did not appear to 
exceed ! per cent as a rule. The range of the lower, critical concentration of 
oxygen between the extremes of growing tempera turefor roots, and for any .one 
species, about .equals the dlfle€rehees ,,in the oxygeh-absorption , capacity, .of water 
for the. same temperature. , ^ 

. ,**A s^nd cardinal oxygen concentration for root growth is such , a partial 
pre^ure; as wiU just permit a ‘normal’ rate of growth for any given* tempera- 
ture. , With the temperature constant, an increase in concentration abtwe such 
concentration will not induce an, increa^ ;ip the rate of growth. , .This is he^ : 
i^enr^-to as the .upper eriticalcone^ti^ of oxygen. It can also.be, teemed 
the. lower optimal partial pressure, apd has a. (iaractetisticr similar-, the 
lower critical partial pr^ure. for* growth, in .that its value & Inversely r^ted 
to.tmperature. The least uppear .critical conceptination occurs at JTow. teimp^- 
tpres;an^ ^,greate^>at jWglx temperature, but.the.ranige of 
for, any per c^t, jno;^ to 

greater than the range of the lower critical eouceutrhtioh, 
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“ The difference between the lower and the upper critical oxygen concentra- 
tion for root growth is the range of the oxygen deficiency. This range is ap- 
parently specific and is directly related to the degree of aerobism of a species, 
being greatest in those most dependent on a good oxygen supply. ... It is 
the rate of supply rather than tlie partial pressure per se of oxygen that In- 
fiuences the rate of growth. Thus, In species where the oxygen concentration 
was below the lower critical concentration and growth of the root would not 
continue with the experimental atmosphere static. It would begin If the gaseous 
mixture were caused to pass slowly through the soil. Further, ... in parallel 
percentages of oxygen a mixture of nitrogen with oxygen is less efiSicient in 
infiuencing the rate of foot growth than a mixture of oxygen with helium. . . . 

“ Mention should be made that oxygen may diffuse slowly into a sealed cul- 
ture, although the seals may be sufllciently tight to prevent molar gas move- 
ments. This was found to be the case, with low partial pressure of oxygen 
In the soil, In several species, including cotton, com, Potentllla, and onion. In 
bulbous forms, however, the Inward diffusion was apparently between the 
scales, and also takes place where the leaf bases are closely pressed together, 
as in Potentllla. In such species sealing at the crewn of the main root seemed 
to prevent the inward movement largely, or wholly. However, in many in- 
stances, as in cotton, where the leaves were not crowded at the base of the 
stem, there were indications of Inward diffusion of oxygen. ... In preliminary 
experiments looking to the further examination of the matter, it was learned 
that in darkness controls and cultures behaved in a similar way, but very 
often a greater percentage of oxygen was demonstrated in the culture tubes In 
plants which had been illuminated. 

comparison of results indicates that there may often be a close relation 
between the degree of aerobism of a species and the occurrence of the species 
in a given habitat, although it has not been possible, for want of data on the 
oxygen content of the soil, to make the comparison with exactness/' 

The water relations of some Natal plants, with special reference to the 
leaves of Ptaeroxylon utile” and ” Fortulacaria afra,” J. W. BbWs and 
K. D. Aitken (So, Africa [Bept, AgrJ\ Bot. Survey Mem. 8 (19B5), pp. 5-^4)*“^ 
In a brief account which is given of the principal plant communities of the 
midlands of Natal, it is concluded that the physical differences be^een these 
communities are likely to have a considerable effect upon the water relations 
of the plants composing them. A method of determining the water-retainihg 
powers of the leaves of plants is described, and an account is given of the 
applications pf this method, from the results of which it is possible to arrange 
the leaves in the order of their ability to retain water. This, however, is not 
considered sufficient evidence of the relative xerophytlsm of the plant as a 
whole. Hesuits of studies on particular species are indicated. 

The water requirement and transpiration of a commbn Natal weed, 
Bidens pilosa (B.)f W. Bews and R. D. Aitken (So. Africa IBept, Apj*.] 
Bot Survey Mem. 8 (X9fi5), pp. 4X-S5, Jf5).— In a study of B, piloea it has 

been found that while -differences in soil moisture content affect the growth 
and vigor of the plant they havte no great effect on the water requirement. In 
one series of plants showing the most vigorous growth the lowest water re- 
quirement- was found, this fact showing, apparently, thht vigorous growth 
ten^ to ecohomy of water^, ' The eff^t of wind is tb increase water requlrexhent, 
though not proportiohaUy to Wind or to Incr^j^ evaporating power.. 

The evuppratlng power Of air can be increased Up to 2^ tier cent with Only a 
sllg^iimrehse in the water req^ of the ii^ts.;. Beyond that point a ve^ 

marked increase ih Water requt?et^^ Is shown. - SOe^ing plants up to nlhO weeks 
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of age dried out at a very uniform rate. The actual amounts of water lost are 
more or less proportional to the weights of the plants or to their total water con- 
tent. Plants at the flowering stage are more resistant to water loss, though the 
rate of loss again increases slightly at the seeding stage. In eTery case the 
most water was lost by the plants which received the most. Certain variations 
in the rate appear to be correlated not only with increase in size of the plants 
but with variations in the form of the leaves produced. Aside from discrepan- 
cies indicated, B. pilosa is deemed suitable for use as an indicator plant or 
phytometer. 

Physiology of germination and of seedlings, L. Kanzleb (Beitrage mr 
Physiologic der Keirmng und der KeimUnge. Diss*, Hochsch, Landw. u, Brm,, 
W&ihenstephan^ 1925, pp, 58, pis. 2, figs. 5).— This dissertation is in two parts, 
dealing respectively with the physiology of germination in plants and with 
the experimental morphology and physiology of seedling leaves. 

The influence of seed treatment with stimtilating chemicals on germina- 
tion and growth [trans. title], A. Becker (Landw. Jahrh., 6S (1926), No. 4, 
pp. 501-^61, figs. 5).— Accounts of the development of the concept of stlmulatiOD 
and of laboratory studies are followed by extensive data, conclusicms, and 
discussion, with a bibliography of 79 titles. 

Aseptic germination in the OrcMdaceae: Symbiotic and asymbiotio 
cultures [trans. title], G. Bultel (Mev. Eort. [Parte], 96 (1924), Nos. 11, 
pp. 268-^271; 12,. pp. 291'-294, Ikfs. 5; 97 (1925), Nos. IS, pp. S18^2U fig* lll4, 
pp. 3S4--3S9, figs. 8; 15, pp. S59-363, figs. 5).— -A condensed historical and descrip- 
tive account. Is given ; regarding phases and facts observed in association be- 
tween orchids and fungi, several of each being separately dealt with In this 
connection. 

[Asymbiotic germination in orchids], G- BuLTOt, (Reo. Sort. [Parte], 98 
(1926), ,No. 6, p. -Facts cited are claimed to i^ow that orchids may be 
ger^nated normaily in the absence of fungi. 

Asymbiotic life in orchids [trans. title], [J. Costantik] Sci. Nat., 

Bot, 10. ser., 5 No. 3-6, pp. fig. 1).-—K soniewhat critical survey 

of relevant facts and recent contributions is offered regarding certain state- 
ments, particularly referring to accounts by Bultel above noted. 

The sig^flcance of tree-mycorrhiza. — An ecological-physiological study, 
B. Meliw ( Untersuchungen dber dig Bedmtung der BanwmyhorTMza,--Eim 
dicdlogiscJirphysiologischg Stndie. Jena: Omtav Fischer, 1925, ,pp. VI +152, 
figs. Studies were made ot Pinus siWestris, P, montana, and Pioea dbies 
and were begun on Larix europaea in an attempt to establish a vital signiflcance 
for the. mycorrhiza found in association with .these plants , on raw humus 
soils. 

The cyclogeny of bacteria, G. BimEBLEiw (Bakier^enrCydogenie. Berlin: 
Waltet' de Orityter d Vo., 1925, pp. 7111+390, figs. S50>.---trtilizlng the term 
cyclogeny, of bacteria, credited to himself, as used in an earlier publtotion 
and , defined herein to mea.n the . cyclic course of morphological dev^jan^t 
throughout the simomation.of all generations from the simplest ,mprphoi<^cal 
unit to fee highest mor]^(flogicaV which occurs in a specif, 

more brl^y, as a potential^ but In some sense also a shortened, , ^tonatlon 
of generaUons, wd' a .recapiMation. of phylogeny throughout geu^tionii 
the author deals, in systematic form with tjbfe history tmd 
bacteria, ^he coflecUon of papere is as . siu te^roductibn 

on' iftej^ructur^ sexual^^^ p^pagatlorv devel^ment of, ]bacte^- 

ha [iteans.v,titlelr Bi ^ 

(Xf^5),^pp. J25-10, ppB. 2, lu iCoprfew 
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carpophore belong to one or other of opposite sexes, though differing from the 
sexes as obtained from separate carpophores. No case of conjugation "Vvas 
found which could be explained on the hypothesis of multipolar sexuality. 

Seeds and plants imported by the Office of Foreign Plant Introduction, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, during the period from [April 1 to December 
31, 1924] (17. 8. Dept Agr,, Inventories Nos. n (7027), pp. 18; 80, pp. Si; 81, 
pp. 57).— About 3,300 lots Of seeds and plants are listed, with notes, as intro- 
duced during the nine months covered by these reports. 

GENETICS 

[Investigationi^ in animal genetics at Carnegie Institution] (Carnegie 
Inst Wash. Yearbook nS (7025-25), pp. i6-^0, 51, 52, 5S, 55, 55).— The results 
of the following investigations with vertebrates are briefly noted : 

Bmpeiimentai modification' of the gehn plasm . — ^In checking the work of 
Bagg and Little (E. S. R., 52, p. 131), dealing with an experimental modi- 
fleatlon of the germ cells, B. 0. MacDowell and Bagg have treated 3 sets of 
4 male litter mated by exposing the scrotum to X rays for from 5 to 20 min- 
utes and have tested the fertility of the treated' males at intervals up to li 
daj^' after treatment by mating them with females of known fertility. The 
results showed that 15 minutes’ exposure reduced the fertility at once, follow^ 
by sterility within 2 weeks. A 10-minute dose was evidently close to the 
border line and may or may not affect fertility. 

[AlcohoUsbig niiee ]. — Studies of the effect of treating female mice with 
ald>hbi fiimes sufficiently long to cause debp anesthesia were found by !Mac- 
Dowell to increase the number of corpora lutea produced in the ovaries. The 
numbers of pregnancies were decreased by this treatment, and there wad 
a delajr in the birtli of first litters from treated mothers, as well as a longer 
interval between the first two littbrs. "Furiher of treated and control 

females have shown that the numbers of corpora lutea increased with parity 
tmtii about the fif th or sixth Utter. Whatever the effect of alcohol treatment 
oh' the hiimber of corpora lutea, the results indicate that it is indirect rather 
than specific, ' , ' ‘ ^ 

Ixi further studies It was found that prenatal mortality In treated females 
ihcreased frp^m the first to the sixth parity, thus Cutting down reproduction 
after ovulation rather than lowering ovarian activity. Treating the fathers 
did hot have a slg^iflc^t effect on prenatal mortality, but different strains of 
males showed significant differences. 

The proportions of abhbrmal young in these experiments have not differed 
dignifimntly from those produced by control animals. The types of abnormail- 
ties hhVe al^ been similar to those which originated In the X-ray experiments 
of Bagg and littie. ' \ ^ . 

Oviiiation in pigeon's.-^O. ^ddle has found that the calcium in the blood 
doubles in females at, the b period, but graduaU^ decreases following 

thef laying '^bf the Early in'the prCovulatibh period^ a notable ih- 

in the fat and phosphorus content of the blood also occurs. 

skoe differeiu^s in ihgrlM gtdhds in connection with the’ 

studies of ’^e activity hf the th^bid glhnds, Riddle haS produced str^s of 
pigeons having abnomally ' large and abnorm^^ small thyroids by careful 
selection and inltt^ffifig. r--':' ‘ 

, ‘ In coimectibn tiie' analysis of thoroughbred 

re^f the f elatibh; of distance- to ^speed has bbeh thO ^ f drmtdsr 

in Whidh ^ e<iuhls the nmnbeir of furiongis rim 
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and (B equals the mean time percentage, increase per furlong, when the basic 
unit 1.00—10.62 seconds per fnrlong. Other studies have been related to the 
futurity index and the influence of weight carried , on speed. 

The development and morphology of the gonads of the mouse. — ^Part I, 
The morphogenesis of the indifferent gonad and of the ovary, F. W. R. 
Bbambell {Roy, Soc, [Z/Owdo^i], Proc,^ 8er, B, X01.{1927), No, B711, pp, 891-409, 
pis, 4). — ^Histological studies are reported from :the University . College, London, 
of the developing gonads of S7 embryos from 18 pregnant mice klUed at daily 
or half -daily intervals frpm the ninth to eighteenth day after coitus, which 
covers the period of differentiation of the^ gonads into ovaries or testes, and 
of the ovaries of 13 females varying in age frpni bi^ to maturity. , The testes 
differentiate from 11.5 to 12 days after coitus by the down growth of connective 
tissue from the hilum, forming a continuous, tunica albuginea and. breaking the 
epithelial nucleus up into twisted spermatic cords. The differentiation of the 
ovary occurs at about 16 days after coitus, and oocytes were observed to 
g^erate at all stages after differentiation. Primordial germ cells f^videntiy 
originate from the cells of the germinal epithelimn, but this was not observed 
raf tar birth. . , 

Studies on the relation of gpnadic stmctrure to plumage characte^^cm 
iu^the domestic fowl.—II, The developmental cappn and ppolarde, . 

OBKBjwwqon apd F, A. ,K Obew (Boy, Soo. [London!, Proc„.8er, B, 

NO, B 711, pp, m-jm. pZ. J>.-rrIn continuing this series. (R S. R., 56, p, 431) 
the authors describe 11: birds which were observed to exhibit tiiroi^hput , their 
life the characters find -h^^avior: , of individuals completely g(made<^mhz^ 
before puberty, with the single exception that the combs, though small, 'alvr^s 
maintained a bright and healthy appearance. 4 complete, absence of, or extrrae 
reduction in, the si?5e of the, gonads in all of these fowls yvas observed, on i»st 
mortem, and when gonadic- tissue was present gametogenesls was imperfect 
Posible e? 5 >lanations ,of Ihis are disciissed. . 

The giant cells In. the^. placenta of the rabbit, 0. S. SaivsoX {Boy, Bop, 
[Londcw^], Proc,, Ber. lU (1927), J^o. B 7t0, pp, 854-868, pZa. 9).— studies of 
placentation ip the rabbit from the University. (k^Jlege, London, have shown the 
presence of two kinds of giant cells in the pregnant uterus. : The larger ones, 
attaining, as much as 0,4 ,mm. in length, are derived ftom the fetal trojrtioblast 
Themesometi:ial,giant celIs,:ho^ever, are of maternal origin, . / ‘ ; ■ 

Oytological Investigations of the genus Malus (preliminary account) 
:Ct?ans. title], Yv *4 Rtbin (afjradj^ Prikh Bot^i Appk Bot^ av4 Plf^p- 

Breeding), 16 (1926), No, 8, pp, i8T-rt00, figs. 19;, Bng, ohs., ,pp. 199, 206*).— 
jStudies at the Institute of Applied 3otany, Lenln^ad, upon the Chromosomes 
in active, growing root and ,^oot tijs. of various, species apiplei^ Includli^ 
u ^tivated variety, sho^^ a uniform count, 84, diploid, In all ei>e^^,froi 
SJdrope and continental Asia and in one species from Japan and one frpm 
AineiJ^,^. Other two fromj Japan And one ftpm.Anier^ca, 

h^d clmomosomes 64 to it in dlpioid In<4deatauy, >11 

.three, .of abetxant\sperfes entireljy or ' 

4steiit differ^c^ were npb^. or. thO,;sha]^.*^p^ th^'dhrd^iw 

^betw^,,thefiev^ral,.^p<^ea'. ' 

An ^utdpation;"^^^^ pears and one.of .4h1hce;#owed,^^ 

’(^pnidsomep. 'r^fablan^. .in generfd,..npp^e^ciBmce.,.1b|^^ 

: mid AdW ■^rdmdsOmda\&^ 

, >ien ;dvid^c><^v a se|eptiTF>^ 
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fers are presented. 1?hese results deviate widdy from those expected on the 
basis of ordinary Mendelian Inheritance. The deviations are explained as 
dne to the selective segregation of chromosomes previously observed In cyto- 
logical studies (BJ. S. E., 65, p. 819). 

A contribution to the genetics of pointed cap and round cap in pigeons 
[trans. title], E. SSdeibbebg (SereditaSt 8 (1927), No» S, pp, S6S-^66, fig, 1),— 
The results of a few matings have Indicated that the types of head feathering 
designated as pointed cap in the Kupfergimpei and round cap In Swedish 
Tumblers and Norwegian Petents are recessive to the normal. Hound cap is 
dominant to the pointed cap condltloh. 

Color in relation to health of wild and domestic animals, S. Habwxk and 
B. L. !fiA 3 BmGT 0 N (Jour. Eeredity, 17 (1926), No, 12, pp. 450^4^1, figs. 8).— The 
relative value of different coat colors on animals is discussed, with observations 
and references from many sources. It is pointed out that colored animals are 
usually more likely to survive than white or spotted animals, except in the 
Arctic regions where white seems to be a favorite color for winter. 

Some numerical results df selection upon poly hybrids, C. Zibkle 
(Gmetica, 11 (1926), No, 6, pp. 581-^88, figs. 5).— The author has developed 
fbhnulas to indidate the pfbportlons obtained in various generations froib a 
polyhybfld population of m allelomorphs resulting from the elimlnafioh it eadh 
generation of all of the individuals as follows: (1) Those dominant f dr idl 
of the m independent factors, (2) those not dominant for all of the inde- 
pendent factoid; 0) those recessive for all of the m independent factors, and 
^4) thd^ cbntaini^^ twd or inore or three or more independent* doininant 
;facfdrs.’ ‘ ' y ' ’ ' ^ ‘ 

Stndies on pbEen tube dev'eiopment in a partially sterile hybrid between 
'Linarla vulgaris and Xi» purpurea, E. A. Bbxnk (Ztschr. Indukti^e Al>stani;,u. 
Yefreriu^f^sleh/re, 44 (1927), No. 2, pp. 129-148, fig, 1 ), — ^The partially sterile 
hybrid L, 'vutgarisXL. purpurea produced aboiit 28 per cent nornial appearing 
pollen ^alns, Pa plants derived therefrom by self-pollination 67, and L. vulgaris 
dVer per cent; of which S3, 41, and 71 ^ coot, respectively, germinated. 
The observations suggested that iu partially sterile plsints ^imination of un* . 
baUnced coihbinatidns Of genes apparently occurs at various stages in the re- 
productive cyOle. "^Evidence pre^iated indicates that the growth attained On 
artificial media, as measured by pollen tube length, Is so influenced by factors 
pei^liar to these substrates that little can be inferred from the results hs to 
the prolmble behavior of corresponding individuals in the style of the plant. 
This conclusion does not apply to germination. 

draft hybrldb'ln plants, 0. P. SwikoTiK (Jour. Eeredity, IS (1927), % 

78-^4, d).— This paper, accompanied by a comprehensive bibliography, is 

, "^sentialli;;a summary of the present faowiedge and theories of the natuie of 
■g^ft\hybrids^ 

/' On t^he bi ova^^ salpingectomy in the tat, 

P. A.: E, No. 1-2, pp, 30O7-i5fj5).---lh studylij^ 

effe^ litter . ‘and M df the ova in ' rate at the tJnlverslty of 

, lldihburgh, unilateral- '^piaj^temy and ovariotomy w'eire pJerforoed, res^^- 
? lote of i;p ihdividuito each. In another rimilar lot die' ovaries bn 
, ohb ^de iaiid a^ oppcfeite side w^b rbmbved, ‘^lle 

jin ^ d&CT ar^^ Shb j^rrion of the tooted itebm ’ 

■ etudi^ • sho'^Ted nb bvidpE^-^f either; 
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ovary removed (6*02±0.27), Tlie remaining ovAry was com^derably hyper- 
trtqp-liied. Where unilateral salpingectomy was . practiced', the mean litter size, 
8.68±0.25, was about one-half of that of the controls. When the ovary and 
oviduct were removed from the same side, the litter size averaged 5.98±0.13, 
which was not significantly different from the controls. None of the rats hav- 
liig a portion of the oviduct from one side and. the opposite ovary renaoved 
became pregnant during 6 months, though coitus occurred and corpora lutea 
were found in the remaining ovary, which was considerably hypertrophied. 

Ovarian regeneration in tibie mouse after complete double, oyariotoitny, . 
A. S. Pabkes, U. Ftodino, and F. W. B. Bbambeix (Bop, 8oc, ILondpnJ, Pro^, 
8er, B, 101 (1927) t No. B 7id, pp, S28--3S4, pis, 2), — Observations on the oestrous 
histories of 121 double ovariectomized mice showed that 11 of these individuals, 
though showing no signs of oestrum for a period longer than could be, accounted 
for by an imusually long dioestrum, again showed the recurrence of the phe- 
nomenon at a later date. Histological examination of the ovarian tissue re- 
moved from 6 of the animals demonstrated that all the ovarian tissue had beeu 
taken from 6. After the recommencement of the oestrous cycle in the 11 smi- 
ihals the presence of ovarian tissue was demonstrated in 8 of them, which is 
considered the result of re^generation rather than hypertrophy of 
left at the time of operation, . fv. 

The time reguired after double bvariectbmy for the spfontaneous appemrancb 
of the oestrum varied In the different Individuals from 12 to 118 days. Mbst ^ 
of the siibseiiuent cyclels were relatively regular. Follicles and cor]^ta lutea 
wem fbund In most of the regenerated ovairies, but in 1 oi? 2 animals 'the eydle 
changes did not appear to be associated with the maturation of the MUeles. 

Oh the effect of the ovarian homhone in producing pro-K)estrditts develdp^^ 
rnent in the dog and rabbit, S. A; Asdbijd and F. H: A. MAhsHAix (Bdjr, koc:‘ 
llsondonlf Froc.f 8er* B, 101 (1927), No, B 708, pp. 185-192 ), — ^lu experiments 
at the Institute of Animal Nutrition, Cambridge, 6 bitches in a state of ahoes- 
trum and 1 immature and 1 mature spayed rabbit were injected daily J!6r from 
6 to 10 days with that portion of the liquor folliculi, chiefly from plgsV ovaries, 
which was soluble in 95 per cent alcohol. The inj^ted bitches ahd does re- 
fased to mate with males, but histologicai exaniihaidons of the vaginas of the 
titles showed that a growth of the resting vaginal epithelium from the double 
layer to a stratified epithelium of from 10 tb'12 cells thick MO occurred and ih 
the bitched Injected for 10 days cCraificatlon was advanC^; The uteri of the 
dogs and rabbits showed typical prboestrbus changes, but the vulva did not 
show the prooestrous swelling, nor was fhere^ any apparent effect on the follicu* 
lar system of the ovary. It is suggested that a further factor than the follicular 
hormone may be necessary for the a<toal production of oestrum. 

Stupes pu the oestrous cycle iu the rat*----]!!. The ^ect of tow exLvlrOh- 
mehM temperatures^ M. O. Im (Amer, Jour, Physio^ 78 (1926), No^ 2, pp, 
2i6-^B)r-ln continuing this series' of studies X^, B: B., -65, p; '860)r, one grdi^ 
of Snimais was kept indoors where the temperature averaged 22"" C; 
while another ^oup \vas kept outdoors wheire the temperature went as l<wV as 
—16^ and averaged 2 'iO 3^ for approitimately Wo months of the peHbd;^,oia 
Noyeml^r'^ to 1 dating trhidi the ahinials ^ete under test The 

of the rats kept indoors, as: determined by ’vajginai' smears, hvbrageA 
In leugthi yhlie tfip^ kept butdobi^ aver^^ diys. vtoe aveifage 
of thO i^cies during :peribd varied roughly with the AuCtt^ric^^ id . 

t&^^perate weab^souitiW^t ^hpti^gr bbdy‘^ 

^ ^The-'r^idye prdpO)l^bn''!df 

to moUusks ttranb^ tltlel, Pla;433Ba^Bm (Acad, Bop, B^., 01, 
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8 (1926), No. 11, pp. 258, ftd$. author has presented data from all 

available sources on the sex ratio in the different species of moUusks and verte- 
brates, and discusses from the data presented the relation of various factors, 

1. e., age,‘ temperature, hybridization, season, etc., to tlie sex ratio in certain of 
the Species. A very extensive bibliography is included. 

The Influence of nutrition on fertility and especially on twinning in 
humans Itrans. titlel, H. W, Siemens (Aro/t. Raasen u. Oeaell. Biol., IS (1926), 
No, i, pp. 426-431).— Data showing the total number of births and the numbers 
of twins, triplets, and quadruplets bom annually in Germany from 1907 to 1921 
reveal no significant difference in the percentage of multiple births during the 
war, and especiaUy during 1916 and 1917 when the food supply was estimated 
at 60 per cent. This does not support the theoretical relation of the food 
supply to the prevalence of multiple births. 

nELD CEOPS 

Variation in plot yields dne to soil heterogeneijty, F. A. Wyatt (8oi. Apr., 
7 (1927), No. 7, pp. 248^256, figs. 5).— Data obtained at the University of 
Alberta from 124 Aracre untreated plats producing Victory oats in 1925 and. 
Marquis wheat in 1926 suggest that variations in the yields from plat to pl^t, 
eouJld be attributed to soil heterogeneity. The extreme variations in the yields 
of o^its andi wheat, were 48.6 and 10.4 bu., respectively, or yariations from the 
means ot 5?, and. 82 per cient. The greatest variation fc|r adjacent plats was 
22.9 bu. for oats a^d 4.9 bu. for wheat; in terms of the means, 26 and 15 per 
cent P^he .data, seemed to show the need for systematic performance tests for 
plats intended fbr,rotation^ fertilizer, or variety yield experiments and to avoid 
drawing sweeping conclusions regarding fertilizers or varieties from the results, 
of a limited number of especially small plats and of a few years. Earlier work 
by others ; is Teviewed br^fly. . . . , 

[Agronomic work in New Mexico] (Neto Mexico 8ta. 1926, pp. 15, 16, 
42-46, J55, 56).— rFurther experimental activities (E. S. E„ .65, p. 438) reported 
on comprised variefal trials.with winter, and spring wheats oate, and barley,, 
corn, cotton, alfalfa, and tpbaecp, control of Johnson grass, breeding work and 
seed production tests with, sugar-beets, a fertiliser trial with alfaffa, and studies , 
of growth and. reproduction of chamiza <Atrfptea^ . 

. ^ fertilizer test indicated that on the heavier types of soils not top heavily 
cropped to. cotton commercial fertilizer would not give profitable returns, espe- 
cially if harnyard manure had been applied or the cotton foUpwed alfalfa^ 
On ^lighter soils 800 Ijbs. of add phosphate to the acre was more profitable than 
the application of a 12-4-4 mixture., Neither ammonium sulfate nor, a 12-4-0 
fertilizepiyielded increase enox^fi^ to pay for, their costs. A pile of cotton ,s^ 
erased to. the. weather from November 5^ 1925. to March ^Z, 1926,. shrunk 
about 5, JS per cent, while cotton, seed stored in sacks under shelter shrunk about 
' ,1.2 i«r'cent 

j^aiys^ of cotton se^ grown in the ^tate' showed ihat immature seed 
lot? ,in hpth jproteli^u^ AWla si^d ran as h^h as any variety in Coil and 

\; ^met^esvas high protein. , No, ^xrem^^ be noted between the 

quanfity. of ^telgatlok wajter used and the cpmposition>f seed.^v New JiSeadeo 
s^ .compared fayprably with repor^.pp seed from other looglite^^^ 
ugLCotton^d Cflhe and meal ranged, C^om. 89.4 , to 45.6 in perqent^e of, prop^* 
dPlipted aeed coht^ed, firbm 5.6 to Ipl p& Vent 6f 105^0 254 5?^' 
: cent hf pro^ ^.9,per j^ht pf p!i, 20;^ of qrddehfe^t, 
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[Agronomic work in OaUfor^a] (California Sta, Bpt 19B6y pp, Si-iO),— 
Purtber studies (E. S. R., 55, p. 331) by P. B. Kennedy dealt \ 7 ith THfoli/um 
and Physosemium spp, (bladder clovers), Harding grass, PTialarte spp;, bulbous 
bluegrass (Poa 'bulhosa -uivipam), and Zawadke grass (PuccinelUa mittalliana) , 
Planting tests with summer legumes are reported by B. A, Madson, and harvest- 
ing and spacing studies with gi-ain sorghums by J. 1^. Conrad, and a study by 
G, W. Hendry of plant material found in adobe bric3i:s of historic buildings are 
noted briefly. , , ^ ‘ 

In experiments in dilferent parts of Oalifoi^a uniformly higher yields were 
obtained from early spring planting than from either late spring or . fall 
planting for all varieties of mangels, carrots, turnips, and rutabagas. ' The 
choice of variety is also an Important factor in determining yield, both with 
respect to locality and season of plantii^. Wide differences were found to 
exist between different varieties in these tests as sources of vitamin A. The 
Yellow Giant carrot and the Danvers Half-long carrot proved to be rich sources, 
while the White Belgian carrot and several varieties of mangels, tm*nlps, and 
rutabagas were almost vitamin-A free. . ' 

According to tests by J. W. Giilmore, normal California cotton is a little 
higher in tensile strength than southern cotton as repor'ted^by publl^^ data.,^ 
Vidd oalacrata sown ,ln standing cotton after the first picldh^ in Octobef^ a^ 
ti^e Imperial Valley Substation yielded on hard land tons of gfeeh mahui^ 
per acre by February 16, and the cotton crop followlhglthls Vetch plow^' under 
showed improvement in size of plants and bolls. ' * '' ; 

(iilmore determined that pistillate hemp CCahnabis) planto prodUbe a'somb-' 
what better fiber than staminate plants, probably becaime staiainate plants 
mature more quickly. Medium sized plants (about 0.5 in, to' dlaieter) /produce 
a larger percentage of fiber than larger or smaller plants. Fiber aualiiy 
deteriorates rapidly between the full bloom period and fail: maturity, the' 
deterioration betog faster to stamtoate than to'plsMate i>lahts. / 

From studies with cereaV varieties W. W. 3ifjackle f ejwrted that Fdsa 4, d 
drought-resistant early maturing wheat, appeared to possess the best mining 
qualities. Escondido, a Defiance selection, is’ very ^^taht to stem fust, and 
Little ,Ciuh-FretesX Mexican yielded highest at DaMs." H^d Federatibnk' 
Buhyip B 537, apparently the earliest and most drought resistant wheat, 
matured earlier than either parent. ' ' , \ . J / 

The, long-kerneled rices seemed adapted to the climatic and soil conations 
of thelmperial VdUey. Analyses of coi^ercial sampled Of batley collected to 
mahy parts of Calif brnia, in cboperatibh Vt^ith the tT. S. Department of Agri- 
culimre, revealed tliat Coast barley 3ms a higher nitrogen content than/ Club 
Mariout, indicating that the totter should he more satisfactory in that 
respe^ as a brewtog barley. ■ ' / “ / ^ 

[Field crops Investigafloiis In Georgia* 1926] (Georpfd Sid, Hpf. 19B6, 
pp, prominent to continued variety 'tests (B. B; R., 55, 

p/ ISi) were sections 'bf i^urprestraw wh^^ Texas Rustproof ^ts, T?eiineSsee 

winter ^Beax^ess bafley, ; xye of the Abirtiz^d^^^ 588, doliege' 3?0. 

and Coker Foster No. 2 cotton for yi^ds and Delfbs 6102, Deltat;^e No; 5/ 
Super Seven, and.Dlghtotog Espfesa to/value of lint. / " 

FertiUzef : testes with corn indfcat^ tliat nitfo^ Is the main lii^tlhg factor/ 
potash and pho^hatC having touch' lesser effects. The boimatal^' methi^ 
det^mitolng feftil^er heedla'^med to show that ppto^ b^toCs t^Ase^nd 
litoitto^ -factor; when; cora ;^eids'''gaiBib 6 y 0 35^ hu.%r aqre/ / 

Close, 4- to 8-to., ; spacing resulted to maximum yi€3:&; '^/Seed dbtt^ 
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rose with Increase lu the quantity of sodium nitrate applied. Top-dressings 
of sodium nitrate at planting or chopping did not differ much In results, 
while application at squaring was followed by an acre loss of 150 lbs. of seed 
cotton. Comparisons were also made of nitrogen sources and home-mixed t. 
factory-mixed fertilizers for cotton. 

[Field crops work at the Morris, Minn., Substation, 1028], P. £3. Mnus 
(Minnesota Sta,, Morris Substa, RpU X92B, pp. J5t 21-S6). — Continued Inves- 
tigations (B. S. R., 56, p. 624) reported in detail and summary form included 
crop rotations, varietal trials with spring and winter wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
flax for seed, field peas, corn, and alfalfa, and trials of cereal-flax mixtures. 
Fertilizer tests with alfalfa demonstrated that either barnyard manure or 
acid phosphate, each used alone, appears to be the best fertilizer for alfalfa 
land in western Minnesota. 

[Field crops investigations in Noi*th Carolina, 1025-26], 0. B. Wil- 
liams, E. G, Moss, P. H. Kime, and C. D. Matthews (l^orth Carolina Bia, Rpi, 
X926, pp, X6, 28, 29, 52-54, fiff* X), — Storage tests demonstrated tlujt the 

sweet potato storage houses in eastern North OaroUua can be used successfully 
to keep early crop Irish potatoes through the summer until October. North 
Carolina mountain-grown seed has equaled Maine-grown seed for use In eastern 
North Carolina. Closer spacing within and betwoou rows produced heavier 
yields in seasons with normal moisture, but reduced yields were indicated in 
dry seasons. A complete fertilizer has given the most pnofltable returns on 
the Mountain Substation. Among sources of potassium used therein, the sul- 
fate and chloride gave similar results, both surpassing kalult. Lime has not 
been profitable with potatoes. 

Planting 12 in. apart in the row gave higher yields of sweet potatoes than 
wider distances and produced roots more uniform in size and shape. Storage 
trials showed that if sweet potatoes remain in the ground until the vines have 
been killed by frost and the roots are affected by low temperatures they will 
not ke^ successfully in storage. Ammonium sulfate gave a better yiold than 
sodium nitrate or tankage as nitrogen sources in 8-3-6 fertilizer. 

Tobacco on plats at the Tobacco Substation not supplied with magnesia from 
magnesian limestone or other sources was noticeably affected with sand drown. 
Close spacing, 1 ft. apart in 4-ft. rows, of tobacco on land loo rich In nitrogen 
for the crop appeared to be a means of avoiding coarse, rough leaf with other 
objfectlonable qualities. 


Natural cross-poUinatlou between pure purple- and whlle-flowercd strains of 
soy beans was calculated to he 0.0546 per cent for plants in the same hUl and 
0.072 per cent with the two strains in alternate rows. Mouofaetorlal segrega- 
tion was observed regarding flower color, purple being dominant. 

Tdals of crimson clover seed from American and European sources ludi- 
cat^ that southern-grown seed is safer than imported seed, although Czechoslo- 
vakian seed have shown up well. 


Bvmm^ of of Mperiments condneted to field a-ops and soils at 

GoodweH, Okla., 19ae (OMahoma 
S b^h reported under the supervision 

t ^odweU in the Oklahoma Panhandle comprised improve- 
barley, Mm, and grain sor^um; variety trials with winter 
barley, oats, com, grain sorghum, sorgo, broomcom, 
miscellaneous grasses and legumes ; 
sorghum, cotton, and wheSTwid 
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The correlation between climate and the yield of farm crops in Prince 
R^dward Island, J. A. Clark (Set. Agr., 7 (J021), No. 7, pp. 261-267, flffs. Jj).— 
An investigation at the Dominion Experimental Farm at Charlottetown showed 
that an average mean temperature for March in Prince Edward Island has 
usually been followed by a normal spring and farm crop yields close to the 
average of many years. A high March temperature and an early spring have 
been followed by greatly reduced yields, declining in some cases to less than 90 
per cent of all crop averages. A low mean temperature for March has been 
followed by a late spring and greatly increased yields, amounting to as much 
as 6 per cent above the normal of all crop averages. This correlation promises 
to be of value in selecting crops to suit the season, the corn crop being prac- 
tically assured utter a high mean temperature in March. Other crops should 
replace com in Prince Edward Island when March is cold. 

[Agronomic and plant breeding work of the Landsberg, Prussia, Experi- 
ment Station], G. Bredemvnn et al. {Londw. Jahrl)., 64 (1026), Erghn&ungsl). 
1, pp. 20-2 i, 28, 29-83, 88-58, 95-08, 115-148, figs. tO). — Experiments reported in 
these pages were concerned with the influence of fertilizers on the starch 
content of potatoes, nitrogenous fertilizers for alfalfa, seeding rates with com, 
oats, and rye, the sugar loss in topped beets, the influence of height of water 
table on productivity of grasses and clovers, the water reqnirements of grasses, 
ferlllizers for meadows, grasses and red clover from different sources, and the 
relative merits of varieties and strains of wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, field 
peas, lupines, soy beans, flax, hemp, potatoes, sugar beets, fodder beets, and 
tobacco. 

[Agronomic investigations of the Agidcultnral Besearch Institute, Pusa, 
1925<-26], W. H. Harbison, W. MoEae, P. J. F. Shaw, J. N. MuKmi, T, S. 
Venkatraman, and K. D, Naik (Agr. Research Inat., Ftisa, Set. Rpfs. 1925-26, 
pp. S, 7, 5, 18-24, SI, 32, 185-207), — ^The research and breeding work reported in 
these pages was similar in scope to and continued previous experiments (B. S. 
B., 06, p. 220). 

Breeding of Hungarian alfalfa [trans. title], R. FleischmanK (ZtAchr. 
Pfia7iffo»aifcht., It (1026), No. 3, pp, 211-240, figs. 5). -—This account of breeding 
work with alfalfa at the experiment station at Kompolt, Hungary, records 
observations on blooming and seed production, describes work with different 
lines of alfalfa, and comments on vegetative propagation, artificial self-pollina- 
tion, and seed production of cultivated planta 

Curing alfalfa hay, T. A. Ktebselbaoh and A. Anderson (Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Agron., 10 (1027), No. 2, pp. 116-126, figs, d) .—Investigations made at the 
Nebraska Experiment Station from 1921 to 1926 demonstrated that windrowing 
and cocking relatively green alfalfa hay materially extended the curing period 
as compared with swath curing. Prolonged swath curing resulted in undue 
loss of leaves and bleaching. Judicioxis partial swath curing to hasten the rate 
of drying, followed by windrowing and prompt storage when cured, apipeared 
to be the best farm practice for the region. The normal transplratory function 
of the leaves of cut alfalfa was found to be a negligible factor in the caring 
process. 

The flLoldl carrot: Its place in Quebec^s agriculture, G. A. Langelcer 
(Canada Wapt Farms Ciro. 51 (1027), pp. 4)*— A summary account of trials of 
varieties and strains of field carrots at the Cap Rouge Experimental Station, 
with notes on the growing and feeding of carrots. Mangels and swedes yield 
better and are more suitable for feed for livestock than carrots. 

Cotton, H. B. Brown (Nom? Torh and London: McGrasxhSQl Booh Co„ 1$F1, 
pp. XI+317, pi 1, figs. This book endeavors to summarize information 
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a wide range o£ adaptation to different soil conditions. Trice has certain 
merits but did not show up well in the yield trials. 

Primitive cottons in Mexico, 0. P. Cook and J. W. Hubbabu {Jo'iir. Heredity, 
17 (1926), No, 12, pp, 462-472, figs, d).— Five species of cotton plants described 
as new and obtained in northwestern Mexico include Oossyplum imrrilli, Q, 
dicladum, G. hypadenum, O, patens, and O. contcscium, 0, davidsoni was found 
in abundance near Guaymas, growing as a wild plant among other desert 
vegetation. 

The mixiiig of cotton varieties, A. Howakd and S. 0. Tatjisara (Agr. Jour, 
India, 22 (1927), No. 1, pp. 61, 62).— Observations at Indore showed that con- 
tamination of the soil with cotton seed used for feeding work cattle and seed 
left on the land from a previous crop may be responsible for admixture. Crush- 
ing or boiling cotton seed before feeding is advised for stations and seed farms 
concerned with cotton improvement and pure seed production. 

liongth of fibre and ginning percentage in Indian cottons, 1%. Pbasada 
(Agr, Jour. India, 21 (1926), No. 6, pp. 466-446, pis. 5; also in Indian Textile 
Jour,, 37 (1927), No, 437, pp. 170-176, figs. 6).— Studies on samples from growers 
In the United Provinces and on the progeny of hybrids between high ginning 
short staple and low ginning long staple cotton plants indicated that by selec- 
tion staple length and ginning percentage do not permanently retain high values. 
Hybridization was more promising for combination of the two characters. The 
ginning percentage appeared to rise with an increase in the number of fibers 
per seed and with a decrease in length of staple. 

A spacing experiment with fiax [trans. title], A. StbobsIi (Fasef'forsohung, 
5 (1926), No. 4, pp. 227-268).— Observations at the Munich Teclmischen Hoch- 
sehule on flax plants at spaclngs from 9 to 108 sq. cm. (1.4 to 1C.7 sq. in.) 
showed that with increase in spacing rose the total yield, the weight of stallc, 
seed, capsules, and roots, number of shoots and capsules, thickness of stalk, 
wood and pectin content, and duration of growth, whereas decreases were noted 
in length of stalk to first brnnch, g^rain and straw yield per unit area, oil con- 
tent, and fiber and water content. The degree of correlation between individual 
characters was not influenced. 

The Influence of seeding rate and size of stem on flax fiber [trans. title], 
W. MtjntBas (P'aserforschung, 5 (1926), No. 4> PP- 239-255, pis. 2), — Measurements 
by the author showed that the weight of the flax stems rose regularly with 
increase in diameter, whereas the bast percentage decreased very slightly. 
Flax with stems from 1.3 to IJ mm. apx)earGd to bo most x>rofitable, since the 
arrangement of the flber bundles occasioned tlie least fiber loss. Noticeable 
differences in fiber dimensions wore not observed in stems of dlffereut diam- 
eters. The higher contents of fiber accompanied the greater radial expunsion 
of the fiber bundles. While the number of fiber bundles was greater in the 
laiger stems, no loss in strength accompanied increase in stem diameter. 

** Bolting” in mangolds and sugar-beet, J. A. Vobuxikbr (Jour, Min, Agr. 
iGt SHtJ, 33 (1927), No. 10, pp, 889, 89d),— Analyses at Woburn Experimental 
Farm showed that In comparison with sound roots sugar beets bolted late in 
growth had 2 per cent more water, slightly more fiber and ash, and a sugar 
loss of 1 per cent. Bolted manges gained slightly in flber and lost 1.4 per cent 
of sugar. Unless bolted sugar beets suffered visibly in size their exclusion 
from the factory seemed hardly warranted. 

Torietles of early potatoes [trans. title], H. H. WiOK (Jour, Lmdw., 74 
(1927), No. 4f PP* 241-600, figs. 2).— The stem, leaf, flower, tuber, and general 
plant characters are described, and in many cases tlie variability is Indicated 
as a result of studies on over 70 German varieties of potatoes at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. A determinative key is included. 
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Rico seed-testing, S. K. ]V[itba and P. M. Ganguly (Agr, Jour, India, 21 
(1926), 7^0, 6, pp. 421-428, figs, 3).— Aus varieties of rice in Assam (B. S. B., 63, 
p, 137) relaijied germinabillty even into the second year, while Sail and 
Asra rices germinated well only during the first year. Fresh seed germinated 
sooner than old seed. Sail rices required from three to four months resting 
period, whereas Aus varieties may germinate completely in less than two 
months after harvest. 

The optimum spacing for the modern sugar beet [trans, title], J. Ubban 
and J. Sou^icK (Ztsohr, Znckmndua. Ccchoalovak, Eepul,, 51 (1926), Nos, 11, 
pp, 81-86; 12, pp, 93-99, fig, 1), — ^In 27 spacing tests in Czechoslovakia In 1914 
and In 1919-1024 hugar beeth were grown at 30 cm. (11.8 in.) distances in rows 
35, 40, 46, 60, and 65 cm. apart. While optimum sugar yields were obtained 
in 40-cm, rows, the slight reduction met vdth in 60-cm. rows W'ould not be 
objectionable with proper cultivation, seeding time, and varieties. Beets in 
the 60-cm. rows averaged 0.25 per cent less in sugar and 33.5 per cent more in 
weight of individual roots than in the 40-cm. rows. 

Causes of increased yields of sugar beets following applications of 
barnyard manure, D. W. Pittman and J. F. Fondee (Jour, Amer, Soo, Agron,, 
to (192'}), No, 2, pp, 167-170), — Sugar beets grown continuous and in rotation 
at the Utah Experiment Station received manure at different rates and at 
different times. Considering the organic matter, total nitrogen, and nitric 
nitrogen in sou samples from the several plats, together with the manure 
applications and the beet yields, the most appreciable correlation was observed 
between the yield and nitric nitrogen in the spring and summer yield and total 
nitrogen, low correlation between yield and organic matter or apparent spe- 
cific gravity, and practically none between yield and fall nitrifying power or 
carbon-nitrogen ratio. The results suggested that on the soU used, farm manure 
is valuable to sugar beets for the nitrogen contained rather than for its organic 
matter or its physical or bacteriological effects on the soil. 

A method for controlling pollination of sugar beets, G. Stewabt and B. O. 
Tinget (Jour, Amer, 8oc, Agron,, 19 (192H), No. 2, pp, 126-128),’— An. account of 
the production of sdf-pollinated seed of sugar beets at the Utah Baperiment 
Station where one or more branches were inclosed in each of from 6 to 10 2-lb. 
paper bags on each plant. 

Windrowing of sugarcane, J. N. Mukeeji (Agr, Research Inst, Pusa, Sci, 
Rpts, 1925-26, pp, 30, 3i).— Sixty-six per cent of the buds of sugar cane wind- 
rowed (B. S. K, 56, p. 232) in the shade for 4 weeks germinated within 42 
days. Sets of both fresh and windrowed cane germinated quicker when given a 
preliminary soaking in water. Analyses showed sugar cane grown from sets 
of windrowed cane to be as good as fresh cane or as cane produced flcom 
sets of fresh caue, demonstrating that windrowed cane can be utilized for 
seed purposes. The cane yield of sets from fresh cane subjected to prelimi- 
naiT soaking in water for 24 hours was 21B per cent more than yields from 
unsooked cane. 

Cane fires, J. S. B. Pbatt, jk, (Assog, Rawait Sugar Teehnol, Rpts,, 4 (1025), 
pp, 107-112; also in Intematl. Sugar Jour,, 28 (1926), No, fiSZ, pp. 420-i24)-—A 
discussion of the damage and deterioration caused by sugar cane fires and 
suggested means for their prevention and control. 

Sweet clover, 0. J. Wuxabd (Ohio Agr. Col. Ext, Bui, 55 (1926), pp, 20, figs. 
12).— Practical information is given on kinds of sweet clover (B. S. B., 47^, 
pp. 139, 137) and ways of handling the crop for hay, pasture, soil improvement, 
seed, and other purposes. 
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Tobacco-growing in southwestern Ontario, D D. Diggcs (Cnfiada Dopt, 
Agr, Bui 7^, ». scr, {1927), pp. 29, figs. i 3 ).— Tnvestififations with tobacco carried 
on during 10 sears at the Domiuion Experimental Station, Harrow, Ontario, 
and summarized in this report have been largely noted from otlior sources 
(B. S, B„ 56, p. 638), and dealt with plant bods, rotations, soil preparation, 
transplanting, cultivation, topping, control of insects and diseases, barvesting, 
curing, seed growing, varieties of flue-cured, Burley, Green River, Maryland, 
and Buslica, fertilizers, manure, liming, and methods of apidying fertilizers 
and manure. 

[Tobacco in France] {M4m. Uanp\ 6tat, Talac8^Allumctt€&, 5 09^8), No. 4, 
pp. 393--i9S, figs. S).-— Experiments at Beaurepaire (Isdre) in 1921: (pp. 303-440) 
reported by P. Glsquet involved varietal comparisons, hybridization work and 
culture of hybrid strains, a mutation in Nijkerk tobacco, and species hybrids. 
Lagleyzo rendered a report on the tobaccos of Greece (pp. 441-472), and 
J. J. T. Schloesing (pp. 473-403) gave an account of research from 1850-1SG4 
and in the subsequent decade on factors concerned with nicotine content and 
burn and the permanence of foreign varieties. 

The Improvement of tobacco in northern Gujarat, n. H. Mann, M. L. 
Patel, and Y. M. Majmttdae {Bonibay Dept. Agr. Bui 132 {192G), pp. 22, 
pl8. 2 ). — ^Progress in Improvement of tobacco by selection and Introiluctlon of 
better types and by improved cultuml and fertilizer practices is described, with 
notes on varietal characteristics, 

lYheat germination studies with particular reference to temperature and 
moisture relationships, H. K. Wilson and 0. F. Hottbs (Jour. Amor. 8oc. 
Agron., 19 (1927), No. 2, pp. 181-190, fig. 7).— The temperature and moisture 
relationships of wheat (Tritioum vutgare) were studied at the University of 
Illinois in material including Marquis and Illinois No. 1 spring wheat, Red 
Cross (Red May) and Mediterranean soft red winter wheat, and Turkey and 
Worlds Champion (a selection from Turkey) hard rod winter wheat. Varieties 
from other States were also tested in a study of climatic influence on wheat 
germination. 

A temperature of 15® C. (50® P.) was more nearly optimum for wraplele 
germination of wheat as an average than higher temperatures, although little 
difference was observed between 10 and 15®. Tomponit tiros of 20 and 30® 
caused more rapid germination, but more nearly complete genuiiiatlon was 
hud with 10 and 15®. A temperature of 30® generally rendered wheat kernels 
more susceptible to attack by molds and also gave more nearly optimum 
conditions for mold activity. 

While Worlds Champion wheat germinated very poorly at 30® under ordi- 
nary conditions, Increased germination wllh greater amounts of water at 30® 
suggested that the water initiated chemical and physical clinuges making higher 
germination possible. Wheats from Illinois and elsewhere germinated best at 
10 and 15®, and a moisture content of 60 per cent of saturation gave good 
results with all varieties studied. Wheat showed a wide adaptation to varying 
moisture conditions. The spring and winter sorts tested showed similar gen- 
eral reactions to varying temperature and moisture conditions as winter 
wheats. The rate of initial germination of wheat at varying lemx)eratures 
followed in general the principle of van’t Hoff's law for chemical action. The 
results obtained confirmed the conclusion of CJoffinan (E, S. R., 63, p 228) that 
seed-testing laborntories should employ temx>eratures for wheat germination 
lower than those in general use. 

The coleoptUe bundles of Indo- Abyssinian enuner wheat (Trittcum 
dicoccum, Sehil bl.) , J, Peecival (Ann. BOi. [London], il (1927), No. 161, pp. 
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lOi-lOSt figs. 5). — Certain wheats pertaining to T, diooccum and T. DicoeofMes 
were found to possess from two to six nerves or vascular bundles in the 
coleoptile instead of the two characteristic of wheats and Gramineae generally. . 
In studies with T* dioocomii persimm, plants raised from embryos with two 
coleoptile bundles were more vigorous, showed a higher tillering power, and 
averaged more grains per spike than those from embryos with three or four 
bundles. In any plant the number of grains with embryos having two, three, 
or four bundles, respectively, varied wid^y, and little or no correlation was 
apparent between the coleoptile bundle number of the parent and its progeny. 
Examination of embryos in a pedigree line suggested the character two bundles 
to be dominant to more than two. 

Wheat in 3500 B. C., J. Percivai. [London}, 119 {19^), No. mO, 

p. 280 i fig. i ). — ^Tbe kernel characters suggested that wheat found in a vase on 
the site of a Sumerian house (3500 B. G.?) at Jamdet Nasr, near Kish, Meso- 
potamia, belongs to a variety of THticum turgid^m. 

The baking value of French wheats [tr^s. title], Schbibaux (Compt 
Rend. Acad. Agr. France, 13 (1927), No. 5, pp. id^-i75).~-BaMng t^ts by the 
author, Arpin, and Pdcaud (B. S. K, 49, p. 135) were made on dour from a 
number of vwieties of wheat groTO in ^ance. 

Germination experiments vrtth se^s bi diffenent species of j^ben 
manges [traps, title], J. G. J. A. Maas (Meded. Alg^ Proefata. Algi 
Rublerplantera OoBtkusi Sumatra, Alg. No. 07 (1926), pp. 33, pis. 2; 
aMdged in Eng., pp. 05-;|dS).— Experiments Involving the.s^d of specif, of 
Acacia, Cassia, Crotalarla/ Indlgofera, Tephrosia, and Vigna, an^ AlUzz^ 
fgi^ta, CaXopogmkm mii^oidea, Cdntrosema puiescens, iJeuoaem glmca, 
Piterdria phaaebloidea, Deamodium gyroides, and Terainnua .aH gr^ 

manure plants, were made to dud methods of hastening germination and testing 
seed samples,' 

Treatment with water of various temperatures hastened the germihattpri of 
seed of certain species, while the germination of hard seed of all spedes tested 
wuld be fadlUtated by treatment with wncentrated sulfuric add for J^fterent 
p^ods. Cutting the seed coat resulted in a good and quick germination in all 
spedes tested. Attempts to force water under pr^sure into the seeds w;e^ 
frtiitiess. Wide variation was observed, in the hardness of seed boh 

between ^etes and within the sample. 

The disse3minatioiqL of weed se^eds by irrig^ibn w^er in Alberta, A. Hope 
(Soi. A^., 7 (1927), No. '?# PP^ ^5-076)--- seed catches made in irrigation 
ditches ih southern .Mberta in 191^ and 1926, by a, trap similar to that used ki 
Colorado (E. p. 233), show^ the i^ripuspess of weeds in relation to 

, irrl^tion. Water applied for crpi® gives conditions favoring weed seed -ger- 
mination, fall Inigations being, most dingerpus, since they, contain he?wiy 
ripened weed seed when mos^ahundant, and the moisture remaining in the 
soil during the t^ter insures, ^favorable germination conditions in the 
W^d from the catches pi^sessed good v^bility. . Cpntamihatlpn .of tei- 
gatidh water was found worse when high winds were bloudng and whi^ vfeds 
.had a Mde sweep. , Banks of irrigation ditches anrest wind-blown seeds which 
Cfventaariy faU & the ; .hum of the prindpjd ^ 

the seversd cait^^^ ,/ V; . . . V, 

; Kbdes dh weeds, E. W. (Jrnr. mn. A^^ iSi mt.}, 

ppi 101J^1017y.^ made :bn he unuj^al 

foiip^g : and In :the,spjihw^ 

- '{of ; MS^'ohi^^ ro<^et {( 

perennial perenMa), hemlock 
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brooklime (teronto heccahimga), broom rape, sow thistle, Canada thistle, rag- 

\voi± (Sehe<Ho j(WOlaea), and hog myttle (Mtffica gale). 

The eradication of kans (Sacchamin spontaneuni li.), A. HowAsn {Agr. 
Jour, India, 22 (1927)\ No. 1, pp. 39, 40, pi. i).— Subsoiling to a depth of 8 or 9 
in. is said to be effective in the control of B. spontan&um, a bad weed in cotton 
in India. 

SOETiCTTIiTirEE 

. [Horticultural investigations at the Oaiifornla Station] (California Sta, 
Bpt 1926, pp. 46-48, 52-57, 86, 87).— Studies of the relation of sex to production 
in asparagus, cited in the preceding report (B. S. E„ 55, p. 338), are again 
discussed. Male plants putyielded female through the production of a Urger 
number of shoots. In the second cutting season the difference in yield exceeded 
60 per cent. The effect of storage temperatures on the composition and qua-lity 
of asparagus is again noted (E3. S. R., 66, p. 235). 

Studies in lettuce germination failed to show any acceleration from storage 
at; low temperatures. The failure to germinate at high temperatures is believ^ 
due to an insufficient oxygen supply, as m increase in oxygen in the surround- 
ing atmosphere or the removal of the embryo coverings resulted in Incr^sed 
geriniuation. , Apparenfty the endosperm was the active agent in preventing 
gas interchange. Temperatures above 20*' O. (68® F.) were unfuvoruble to the 
:i^rmihatlon of fres^ harvested seed. 

The turning ihider for 2 years of a winter Jegunae cover crop on the. entire 
ai^. of the l^ubidoux cilxus fertilizer plats resulted In greatly improved yields 
on :pi:hcticaily, a^^ the treatments. CJitrus rootstpck studies conducted, by 
J., T^ebber suggested that the degree of coimi^tibillty between stock and 
scibh may be Judged fairly accurately by the character of the tjuioii. In bal- . 
anced ^owth no jpronounced swehlng takes place, and the trunk tapers grad- 
ually upward. Sweet, orange,, ^apefruit, and rough lemon Vere. in the order 
given iotmd most promising as stocks for the lemon. 

. In an . eaamlnation of approximately 1,800 apogamically produced , citrus 
hybrids, H. B. lYost failed to tod any new cases of dearly geneti*^ vacation 
aside from ocH^asional rind ih single fruits. Three more all apogamic 

progeny of lisboh lemoh, King mandato, tod Marsh grapefruit (seedy stmin) 
/were found to have te^ploid (n-18) chromosomes. The^ tetraploid forms were 
gwei^ly inferfor in f^ quality and in general vigor and productivity, thus 
mderh^ihem of douhtto Progress in Matthiola (stpche) 

breediiag studies Frost and M. M. Lesley Is reported. 

: ' in aftempti tomatoes resistant to western ydlow blight, 3* W. 

I^tey hto to that certain dwarf varieties are consistent in resistance to 
, moderate attae^^ y^hen crossed with standard varieties the Awarf character 
. was ass^kti^ with redsto^ the F#. Bight simple trisopaic types of 
. totoato progeny of toiitoid torito Lesley; and 3. T. 

Rosa w^ successful Initiating improved strdns of the Sahta, Olara.^ 

^ ■' ' V,,' 

: . Btodi^ by I.^ ^ character of figs showed cphsideiable 

, va^tioh to tfid ^drphoio^ of the sti^as, and, lobes. Mi^on. 

to^xs by. tople, stigmas, while those of ,:Kadota, Ad3^ 

;were;^^ ihe.d^t'sligma%6hp/, ■/' ^ ; ■; 

rijeh^ cm th^ vtoe and Jh 'bthybmo 
a^d;ritiahi^s,;. "confined to; 
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The sex ratio in several commercial varieties of spinach was found to be 
approximately 1:1. Monoecious spinach plants were observed with varying 
proportions of male and female flowers. Self pollinations from these plants 
yielded monoecious progeny. Studies in onion pollination showed considerable 
variability in self fruitfulness. In some instances Inbreeding for two genera- 
tions failed to diminish vigor. 

[Horticnltural investigations at the Georgia Station] (Georgia Bta, Bpt, 
1926i pp* 142 ^X 49 , figs, {3).— -The usual annual report (B. S. B., 65, p, 137) upon 
the progress of investigations, 

A study of the development of the pecan nut (B. S. B., 56, p. 142) showed 
the development of the flower within the bud and tlie subsequent derdopmwit 
of the nut to follow a deflnlle cycle, any disturbance in which caused the 
nutb to drop or to fill out imperfectly, Hecords on nut drops showed some 
trees to lose from 20 to 30 nuts per day over a 10-day period in July. Contrib- 
uting causes of small nuts are (1) lack of moisture in May, Jnne, and July; (2) 
lack of culture during this period; and (3) poor fertilization. Causes pre- 
venting tlie proper filling of nuts are (1) very dry weather, (2) an extremely 
heavy crop, and (3) the occurrence of early frosts before the nuts are mature. 
Descriptions are given of the nuts produced by a number of seedling trees of 
known parentage. 

Of several crosses within the Bubus genus, loganberry X Haymaker rasp- 
berry, Himalaya blackboiiyX Golden Queen raspberry, and Himalaya black- 
berry X Van Fleet raspberry were very successful. Van Fleet raspberry proved 
self-sterile. Peaches stored at 36° F. began to lose flavor in about 2 weeks 
and in from 4 to 5 weeks showed darkmiing of the flei^ along the flbrovascular 
bundles. 

[Horticultural investigations at the New Mexico Station] (Neio Mexico 
Sta. Bpt 1926, pp. 24S8, 40t 41* 3). — ^Late spring frosts, as noted for the 

preceding year (B. S. B., 55, p. 488), again constituted a menace to fruit 
crops, but fortunately most species escaped injury. Smudging in the face 
of a strong wind was comparatively ineffective, the average rise being only 
about 1.5^ F, 

The yields obtained in the long-continued cabbage fertilizer study again 
emphasized the value of barnyard manure. Plats which received 30 tons 
per acTO in 1921 and none since yielded even better in 1926 than in either 
of the preceding two years. On dividing the total area into two sections, 
one shaded by border trees and the other in full sunlight, the computed yields 
per acre were, respectively, 12,430 and 24,677 lbs. A trench cutting off the 
roots of the trees from a part of the area materially raised the yields of the 
affected phits. 

Observatloiis on pecan flowers ^owal the catkins to ap 2 >ear about 10 days 
earlier than the female blossoms. Pollination took place about May 1, a 
safe date as regards spring f^ost. Yields obtained in 1925 upon several varieties 
are recorded. 

The absence of winter protection did not cause injury to mature grape vines, 
suggesting the probability that on old vines where the cane growth Is moderate 
the wood is quite resistant to cold. A satisfactory grape crop was produced 
with seven Irrigations, totaling 1.92 acre-feet of water. 

Lettuce germinating In September was severely injured by freezing in early 
November. Sowings made from November to December 15 and flrom January 
10 to 31 generally gave good results. 

Sweet x»eas germinating from the fifteenth to the thirtieth of October wintered 
satisfactorily, while earlier sowings failed. Difficulty in keeping varieties pmee 
Is ascribed to natural pollination. 
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The Cbile Ancho did not prove as satisfactory a cliili variety as variety No. 9. 

In a test of 27 varieties of sweet corn, those beionfting to the Evoi'green type 
were as a rule the most successful. 

[Horttcnltural Investigations at the North Carolina Station i, 0. D. 
Matthews {North Carolina 8ta. Rpl. 1926, pp. 48r-52, figs, 2).— As recorded in 
the report of the preceding year (E. S. R., 55, p. 235), heavy pruning of apple 
trees planted at the Mountain Branch Station In 1010 again materially reduced 
yi^ds, leading to the suggestion that growei‘s train their trees to the modlfled 
leader system and practice light pruning, as this combination has resulted in 
larger trees and earlier and greater fruiting. Comparison of northern and 
southern varieties of peaches in respect to hardiness in the mountainous parts 
of the State showed but little difference in respect to hardiness of the bud. 
Crosby, Engle, and Kalamazoo were particularly hardy in the trees. 

Inheritance studies with rotundifolia grapes Indicated that the clinging 
quality of the berry does not exist In this species. Size of cluster and thick- 
ness of skin are inherited, but not as unit characters and are as much or more 
influenced by environment. Measurements taken upon the berries of seedlings 
resulting from crosses between parents bearing different sized berries Indicated 
that berry size is probably inherited. Interspecific crosses between Vitis 
rotmdifoUa and other species were successful in 7 of 11 instances whon rotundi- 
folia was used as pollen parent and In 3 of 11 Instances, namely, V. Diwlfera, 
V, dneria, and V. Jtourqui^lana, when used as ovule parent Hybrid progeny 
continued to show marked sterility and low vigor, and attempts to obtain an 
Fa generation were generally unsuccessful. Hybrids with bunch grapes may be 
considered practicalty sterile. In crosses between T. rotundifolia and various 
Buvitls hybrids such as Agawam, America, Beacon, Gold Coin, Muench, and 
Wlnch^l, considerable success was obtained where F. rotundlfoUa was used 
as pollen parent and no success where used as ovule parent. 

Report of the division of horticulture, W. T. Macouh ejt al. (Canada JSHept, 
Farms, Div, Sort, Spt, 1925, pp. 51, figs. S/).-— The usual report upon experi- 
mental activities (H. S. B., 65, p, 884). 

Seedling pears resulting from crosses between improved varieties such as 
Olax^ Favorite and Flemish and hardy BtLSSian kinds were unfortunately 
lacking In quality but are being used for further crossing. Attempts to 
develop hardy cherries by crossing Improved forms with Prunus pom^gl- 
vanica, the pin cherry, yielded a few seeds, especially when the cultivated 
forms were used as ovule parents. Some seed was obtained in croHsoa between 
P. tommtesa and P. pennsyVmnica, Crosses between P. nigra and P. domestioa 
yielded six weak hybrid forms which are deemed of potential value for fur- 
ther breeding. Other interesting seedlings are those containing Compass, 
Rocky Mountain, and Zumbra cherry parentage. 

In small fmits the progeny of crosses between loganberry and raspberry 
were sterlla Seedlings from crosses between red and purple raspberries were 
exceedingly vigorous and differed widely in color of fruit and habits of r^ro- 
duction. A spineless gooseberry bearing good sized fruit has resulted from 
breeding. 

Nitrate of soda Increased strawberry yields, especially when i>art was applied 
in the autumn. The germination of blueberry seeds was favored by storage In 
moist sand at 40® F, and by preplanting treatmait with a dilute sulfuric acid. 
The results of fruit thinning tests with Wealthy apples showed .that 8-ln. 
spacing is unnecessarily large, greater returns being secured from 4 in. 

Crosses between early and late tomatoes resulted in some high quality, early 
bearing varieties of much promise. Favorable results were also obtained In 
sweet com and pea crosses. Self-poUinatlott by hand brushing resulted In 
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good sets of seed in several cabbage varieties. Breeding investigations 'witb 
lilacs, iris, roses, lilies, and other ornamental plants are discussed, and descrip- 
tions are given of a large number of ornamental trees hardy in Ottawa. 

Influence of salt upon growth rate of asparagus, W. Budolfs ( Bot. Qaz^, 8S 
(19^7), No* i, pp. 94-^8, figs, 9). — ^As determined by data recorded in the second 
year, applications for two successive seasons of 160, 300, and 600 lbs. of com- 
mon rock salt per acre as a supplement to 10 tons of stable and 1 ton of poultry 
manure exerted a regular and comparable beneficial influence throughout the 
growing season upon the total length and the number of stems of asparagus. 
The effect of the salt was not temporary but continued throughout the entire 
growing period. 

Microsporogenesls in the cucumber, L. F. Humlich (XafZ. Acad. 8ci. Proc*, 
1$ (1927), No. S, pp. 113-115). — The results of a study of microsporogenesls in a 
White Spine variety of cultivated cucumber are briefly discussed. The haploid 
number of chromosomes was found to be 7, the lowest number and Ihe only 
odd number thus far reported for any of the cucurbits. Cytokinesis apparently 
took place by a furrowing of the plasma membrane, resulting In a quadriparti- 
tlon with a tetrahedral or rarely monoplanal arrangement of the microspores. 

A small percentage of abortion and abnormal pollen development was noted. 

Methods used in breeding new frnits, B. Welliitgton (New Jorh State Sta. 
Oirc. 91 (1927), pp. 4, pU. d). — ^A brief but well illustrated discussion of methods 
of technique employed at the station in the development of seedling fruits, 
taking into consideration emasculation, pollination, protection of pollinated 
blooms, methods of labeling, seed stratification, and the handling of seedlings. 

Pruning deciduous fruit trees in the Southwest, P. J. CKCDiCB (Arkom 
Sta. Bui 118 (1926), pp. 81, figs. 3d).-— A discussion of the underlying principles 
and the practices of pruning young and mature fruit trees in Arizona. 

The influence of different root stocks upon the vigour and productivity 
of the variety budded or grafted thereon, E. Q. Hatton (Jour. Poniol and 
Sort. Soi., 6 (1927), No. 1, pp. 1-28, pis. 2, figs. H). — ^At the East Mailing Ee- 
search Station, Lane Prince Albert apple trees grafted upon 16 clonal root 
stocks, 9 in the Paradise group and 7 selected seedlings, varied in size from 
bushes to that of standard orchard trees. Measurements taken upon the total 
length of new wood, the size of the tree’s head, xkpnber of flowering trasses 
formed each year, number of fruits after setting and at maturity, etc., showed 
remarkable differences between the trees on the several stocks. Por example, 
during the first 7 seasons, 1919-1926, trees on stock XII made a total of 
233.2±S.2 meters of growth per tree as compared with 4C.9=h3.G met^ for the 
smallest trees, stock IX. In respect to fruitfulness, trees on stock IX were 
the most productive and those on the vigorous stock XII the least productive; 
Becords showed considerable differences in the average percentage of flowers 
to set fruit on the various stocks. No consistent relation was observed between 
the size of tree and fruiting capacity, trees appearing identical in size and 
form differing wid^y in productivity. 

Becords taken upon the individuals of the several cions showed considerable 
variability, which is deemed due primarily to soil differences and to variations , 
in the biennial bearing habit. Observations upon other lots of trees of the same 
variety growing upon other types of soils showed the same r^atlve differences 
in performance between the different stocks. 

The healing of wounds in woody stems. — H, Contributions to tbe physio* 
logical anatomy of ringed apple shoots, T. Swaubbice (Jour. Pomol mA 
Mort. Soi., $ (1927), No. 1, pp. ^9-46, pis. Along the lines reported in ap 
earlier paper (E, S* B., 66, p. 237) the author discusses work at the Iioog 
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Asbton (Bristol, England) Resoarcli Station upon the healing processes in 
wounds formed in ringing shoots of lO-yeur-'Old apple trees. 

Ringing before the middle of April, the time of bud breaking, usually resulted 
In the ultimate death of the growth beyond the wound. Covering the wounds 
with adhesive tape greatly accelerated healing processes. No callus was pro- 
duced from uncovered rings before June 5, a date associated with the beginning 
of starch redeposition and the attainment of the full loaf stage. Ringing 
before the end of June resulted In double the amount of radial growth above 
as below the ring. 

In respect to the effocl of the time of ringing upon bud formation, limbs 
ringed before June 7 developed an unusual amount of blossom buds for the 
succeeding year. Ringing after the end of July luhibited flower bud forma- 
tion, and the resulting vegetative buds woire later in breaking than upon normal 
branches. Dcmble ringing restricted the amount of radial growth from the 
Isolated section. Knife edge rings healed so rapidly tliat the results were con- 
flicting. The amount of viscous gummy substance produced in ringing wounds 
was relatlvdy small and was greatest in rings made after starch redeposition 
commenced in the xylem parenchyma. The anatomy of the tissue developed in 
the vicinity of the wounds is discussed. 

The propagation of fruit tree stocks by stem cuttings. — ^IT, Trials with 
hard- and soft-wood cuttings^ R. O* Knight and A. W. Wm (Jour, Pomol. 
and Mort, 6 (1927) t No. jf, pp. 47-dd). — Studies at the East Mailing Research 
Station, England, with apple, plum, and cherry hardwood and softwood cuttings 
taken from plants growing in various environments and plunged in sand, 
coconut fiber, soil, and various combinations thereof gave variable results. 
Poor results were obtained with apple and cherry hardwood cuttings in all 
Instances. Much better success was obtained in greenhouse studies with soft- 
wood cuttings, aiqE>le stock XU rooting TO per cent and cherries which failed 
altogether as hardwood aittings rooting very satisfactorily. Results with the 
same variety varied somewhat from year to year. 

In the case of Brompton and Common Mussel plums a comparison of leader 
tipss active laterals, and laterals with tei*rainal buds fonned showed a signifi- 
cant superiority for cuttings taken from the third group. Softwo<»d ajiple cut- 
tings standing for 2 or 3 days In a 10 per cent cane sugar solution rooted 
practically like the controls and much better than those immersed in water 
alone. Softwood plum cuttings etiolated by burial in soil prior to separation 
from the mother plant rooted far better than cHailrols, suggesting to the 
authors that jdiysialogical rather than nutritional causes tilTected the results. 
Observallons upon softwood cuttings taken from a single plant at different 
times in the growing season showed better rooting with the early cuttings. 
Of the various rooting media tested, sand gave the best results. 

Experiments upon the removal of lateral growths on young apple trees 
in summer: The effect on stem and root development, R. O. Hatton and 
J. Amos (Jowr. P<mo7, md Sort, fifoi., 6 (1927), No, 1, pp, Records 

taken at the East Mailing Research Station upon normal nursery apple trees 
•and those with the lateral growths along the lower trunk removed dhowed 
definitely that this treatment affects the tree adversely, both in weight and in 
growth. Contrary to expectations, even the height growth of the leader was in 
one instance reduced. The size and the weight of the roots were also reduced 
by pruning. 

The relation in the apple between the development of young shoots and 
the thickening of older stemst S* 0. Knight (Jour. Pomol and Sort. Sot., $ 
(im). No. 1, pp. 7B-77, plB. «).-"A histological study at the East Mailing Be- 
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search Station of a large number of young apple shoots gathered at different 
stages of growth showed that at the time of bud breaking the new xylem 
appeared first in the region of the developing buds and spread vertically down- 
ward. By the time that thickening had begun in the portion of the stem 
bearing no secondary shoots, the upper sections had shown several layers of 
new xylem. The author suggests that the Initiation of growth in the vicinity 
of buds is likely due to the fact that carbohydrates are more readily available 
at these points. The significance of the results to certain pruning practices, 
such aM the removal of lateral shoots from young trees, is discussed. 

Determination of hardiness in apple varieties and the relation of some 
factors to cold resistance, A. C. HrLDBBTH {Minnesota Sia, Tech, Bui, 42i 
{J926)f pp, Srt, figs, 5). —Comparing injury records taken upon the terminal 
growth of apples exposed to low temperature produced by artificial refrigera- 
tion witli the knowm behavior in the orchard there was found a close correla- 
tion between the results of the freezing tests and of field experience. Despite 
minor fluctuations varieties of known hardiness wore invariably in the hardy 
group and tender kinds in the tender group. Observations on twigs h^d at 
—30“ 0. (—22* F.) for 3- and 12-hour periods showed increased Injury in 
every inslance of longer exposure, indicating that the degree of cold injury is 
directly proportional to the duration of the exposure. Rapid thawing and 
rapid freezing caused increased injury as compared with gradual changes. 
That desiccation is not a potent factor in Increasing winter injury was indi- 
cated in lots of excised apple twigs, w'hich, despite outdoor exposure during 
2.5 cold months and an abnormal water loss, opened their buds in a normal 
manner when brought into the greenhouse. 

Studies undertaken to determine the relation between hardiness and chemical 
comxmsition failed to show that moisture, sugar, pentosans, or amino nitrogen 
contents offered any reliable basis tar separating hardy and tender varieties. 
Hardy varieties were, however, apparently better supplied with carbohydrates 
and total organic nitrogen, suggesting that the ability to resist cold rests on 
the ability to accumulate reserve materials and hence is on a nutritional basis. 

Arsenical spray residue and Its removal from apples, F. D. Hbaxp, J. E. 
NjaacxEE, F. L. Ovebley, and H. J. Dana (Washington Col, 8ta, BuL 
pp. 56, figs, ID ), — ^In studies of various methods of removing spray residues and 
of the effect of each upon the keepii^j quality of the fruit, dry wiping was not 
found as effective as liquid cleaning. Dry wiping was proportionately less 
effective in the case of a slight than In a considerable excess of poisons. In the 
former case some of the spray was apparently rubbed into the waxy covering 
of the fruit Spreaders did not and oil sprays did materially affect the 
clency of dry cleaning. Unless followed by the application of protective ma- 
terials dry cleaning increased the percentage of decay, the loss in weight, and 
att^dant shriveling. 

Of various solvents tested for cleaning apples, hydrochloric add, 1 to 2 per 
cent, proved most effective. Soaking for 10 minutes in 1 per cent hydrodiloric 
acid followed by rinsing in water was effective but slow and esq^^ensive. A more 
rapid treatment in which moving appl^ were sprayed under force with dilute 
acid and rinsed with water gave promise of being much more rapid and eco- 
nomical. Preliminary obsemtions of stored fruits showed no Increase in decay 
following the spray treatment. The machinery for cleaning apples is still In 
the experimental stage. 

Apple spray program for West Vlxiginia, L. M. Pbazbs and 0. Sbxbwoou 
(West Virginia 8ta, Ore. 86 Bup. (19B7), pp, -f, fig, 1},— This spray program for 
apples is offered as a supplement to Circular 86 (XI S. B., 51, p. 2^). 
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Some factors influencing the rooting of Tine cuttings, A. J. Winkler 
(HUgardui [CaUfomia Sta.l, 2 (1927), No, 8, pp. S29Si9, figs, fi).— Becords 
upon the rooting of Sultanina grape cuttings divided into three groups according 
to the degree of staining of fresh cut ends following immersion for one minute 
in a 02 per cent solution of iodine in potassium iodide showed 62.6 per cent 
of rooting in those cuttings which showed deep staining throughout the wood 
and very dark staining in the medullary rays, 36.3 per cent in those which 
showed only slight staining in the wood and deep staining in the rays, and 
16.9 per cent in those which showed no staining near the cortex, faint staining 
near the pith, and well defined staining in the rays. 

Determinations of starch in the three groups gave figures in accord with the 
iodine test, indicating tlmt the latter Is sufficiently accurate from a practical 
standpoint. Reducing substances were about equal In all three groups. 

Time of planting studies showed the value of earlinesa, the best results being 
secured with December planting. Records taken on the Alicante Bouschet 
variety showed that the December planted cuttings developed more and longer 
roots. 

Attempts to stimulate rooting by immersion in solutions of various chemicals 
were successful, especially in the case of oxidizing agents, among which man- 
ganese sulfate was the most effective. Oxidizing agents hastened callus and 
root formation, stimulated rooting in difficult varieties, and also had a stimu- 
lating effect on the growth of the resulting plant during the first season in the 
nursery. Reagents showing oxygen m their formulas seemed to bo capable of a 
certain amount of oxygenation of the tissues iu addition to oxidation in its 
strict sense. 

American stocks: Investigatioiii of grafted vines, S. W. van Nibkebk 
and 0. J. Theeon (Umon So. Africa Dept. Agr. Bui. 10 (1927), pp. if).— -Herein 
are briefly set forth notes upon the vigor, soil preferences, and resistance to 
phylloxera and other pests of numerous American grape stocks which are under 
test in South Africa. 

The Ooncord grape: Pruning and chemical studies in relation to the 
fruiting habits of the vine, A. L. Schrader (Maryland 8ta. Bui. 286 (1926), 
pp. 61-118, figs. 17).— As previously recorded (B. S. R., 51, p. 688), under good 
cultural conditions it was found possible to develop a complete framework for 
young Ooncord grape vines by the dose of the second season in the vineyard, 
thus bringing them into production at an earlier ago than usually recommended. 
The most favorable results were obtained where the main trunk was carried to 
the top wire at the end of the first season, flevore pnmlng at the close of the 
first season decreased the growth of the root system the following year. In 
r€5spect to the relation of cane length to production, medium-length canes were 
most productive under the four-cane Knilfin system with each cane pruned to 12 
buds. The differences in yield were due largely to the number of bunches per 
bud, modemte growth being apparently correlated with a greater differentiation 
of flower primordlo. In respect to location on the cane, basal buds were found 
least fruitful under all conditions and the middle buds most fruitful under 
average conditions. In strongly vegetative canes the region of maximum 
production apparently lifted away from the base. 

Studies of the seasonal changes in the composition of Ooncord vines again 
discussed (B. S. R., 64, p. 444) failed to show any appreciable transfer of carbo- 
hydrates from the top to the roots or vice versa during the dormant season. A 
marked hydrolysis of starch occurs during midwinter in the tops of young 
vines and in the canes of bearing vines with a reverse toward spring, but the 
total carbohydrates showed no change except trivial loss due to respiration. In 
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t-year-old vines about 75 per cent of the total carbohydrates and 80 per cent of 
the total nitrogen wore found in the roots after November 1. The roots of 
young vines apparently absorb large amounts of nitrogen following the abscis- 
sion of the leaves. 

Analyses of the nodes on the developing shoots during the growing season 
showed an apparent correlation in the middle of June between the chemical 
composition and the subsequent fruiting of the node ; for example, starch, nitro- 
gen, and sugar were relatively low in the three basal buds and high In the 
fourth and fifth, the most fruitful nodes. The sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
nodes were relatively high in sugars and nitrogen and medium in starch. 

Propagation of date palms from offshoots, D. W. Albert (Arizona 
BuL 119 (1926), pp. figs. 19). — Detailed information is given on the 

methods employed in the separation of offshoots from parent date palms and 
upon the subsequent care of the young plants. Tlie superior value of large size 
was shown in a considerably lower mortality in the case of large offshoots. 
Those planted in an open nursery showed better survival than did those set 
under a lattice screen. Offshoots in which rooting was stimulated by mounding 
prior to separation from the parent palm survived better than did unrooted 
shoots. In respect to the time of separation, the period from April 16 to July 1 
proved most satisfactory. 

Growth rates of Valencia oranges, D. D. Watnick (Calif. Citrogr.^ 12 
(192^1), No* 5 , pp. 150, 164, figs. 4 )* — ^^feasurements taken at 30-flay intervals 
throughout the growing season upon Valencia oranges showed the maximum 
growth to occur during the period of September 1 to December 1. On the 
average, Valencia oranges grew throe times as much in this period as they did 
in the succeeding January, February, and March. No fruit whidi was below 
average size on Dccembor 1 attained an above average size at the time of pick- 
ing. Observations up to September 1 ujwn the new and old crops showed a 
woll-dofined correlation in size. In general, the Inside fruits on the tree made 
a proportionately greater growth after December 1 than did the outside fruits. 
In respect to soil influence fruits of trees on sandy soil attained full size earlier 
than did those of trees on heavier types. 

As a practical deduction, the author points out that trees should have ample 
food and moisture during the critical period of September 1 to December 1. 

Effect of fertilizers and cover crops on growth of pecan trees and the 
influence of soil conditions on resistance to winter injury, J. J. Skinner 
and O. A. Reed (Oa.-Fla. Pecan Qroioers Awe. Proc., 1925, pp. 23-33, figs. 4 ). — 
Experiments conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture with pecans 
growing near Oglethorpe, Ga„ showed very definitely that fertilizers, especially 
those containing considerable nitrogen, were lilghly henefleial to growth. A 
severe cold wave In January, 1924, interfered with fruiting and prevented 
accumulating data on yield. Ground rock phosphate and ground limestone used 
alone or in combination had no appreciable beneficial effect upon growth. No 
significant differences wore noted between various cover crops, provided that 
equally good stands were obtained. The combination of bur clover and lespedeza 
for some unknown reason gave poor results. Observations following the cold 
wave Indicated that the character of the soil, e'^ecially the drainage 6md sub- 
soil, had more Influence on the reaction of trees to the freeze than did fertilizers 
or cultural treatments. There was slightly more winter injury In trees receiv- 
ing high nitrogen fertilizers than in those receiving a high proportion of phos- 
phoric acid and potassium. Trees located on soils deficient in natural drainage 
suffered most severely, 

Besnlts of fertilizer experiments with pecans in the Jacksonville sectioiit 
J. J. SKiifNBB and B. W, Eupbbsoet (Qa.-Fla. Pecan Gfrowers Assoc. Proa., 1926^ 
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pp. S4-32 ). — ^In experiments carried on cooperatively by the n. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Florida Experiment Station upon two soil types, Bladen 
fine sandy loam and Norfolk fine sand, apidlcatloiis of fertilizers induced a 
more vigorous tree growth and incroaseil the yield of pecans. Nitrogen and 
potassium were more effective than phosphorus, and it was quite evident that 
potassium was much more important on these light sandy soils tlian on heavier 
soils in southern Georgia. 

The gladiolus and its culture, A. O. Beal (Neta York: Orange Judd 
Co.; London: Kogan Paul, Trench, Truhmr (B Co., 1927, pp. 12Jf, pla. 11, ilg^. 
5). — General information i^ given upon the propagation, culture, and forcing. 

The Iris, J. C. Wisile {Kcxo York: Orange Judd Pub. Co.; London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner <£ Co., 1927, pp. 122, pla. 11, figs. 1^). — This book contains 
popular information upon species and varieties, culture, propagation, etc. 

Bosa odornta as a grafting stock for indoor roses, F. F. WeinAbd and 
H. B. Dornlb {Illinois 8ta. Bui. 290 (1927), pp. 455-^^68, fig. 1 ). — A comparative 
test of if. odorata and R. manetti as stocks for greenhouse roses showed no 
significant differences between the two in the case of the Columbia variety. 
Over a 3-ycar period the total yields were approximately equal, and no differ- 
ences of any practical importance were noted in respect to stem length. a?he 
result of a single year’s test with other commercial roses agreed In general with 
the results obtained with Columbia. However, In the instance of Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet the plants on odorata stock grew better and flowered more 
freely than those on manetti. 

The cultivation of shrubs, K. M.-P. Cloud (New York: Dodd, Mead <6 Co., 
1927, pp. IX+$0S, pla. id) .—A general treatise. 

Book of landscape gardening, F. A. Waugh (New York: Orange Judd Pub. 
Co., 1926, IS. cd.l, pp. xni+2S6, figs. d5).— This, the third edition, contains 
useful information upon plant materials, their arrangement, and adaptation 
to landscape work. 

The house beautiful gardening manual, F. Steeijs (Boston: Atlantic Mo. 
Co., 1926, pp. VII+152, pi. 1, figs. 215).— -X comprehensive guide to the arrange- 
ment, planting, and care of gardens. 

FOBESTBY 

Forestry [at the California Station] (California 8ta. Rpt 1926, pp. dfi-Ti).— 
Studies in seed production and distribution Indicated that with the aid of 
meteorological records the amount of seed and the distance to which seed may 
be distributed may be predicted with considerable accuracy over a period of 
years. Arranged according to the order of efiiciency in disseminating seed are 
Sitka spruce, western yellow pine, white and Douglas firs, grand fir, Incense 
cedar, sugar pine, and redwood. 

Studies of the effect of burning upon range flora showed that a single burn 
may conspicuously increase the amount of brush cover through opportunity for 
invasion by new species. Animals and birds served as carriers of seed of 
brush species. Grazing by goats and sheep following a sin^e bum resulted in 
the destruction of a large proportion of the brush. 

Studies in tolerance of New England forest trees* — A portable instru* 
ment for measuriiig solar radiation in forests, G. E. Bubits (Vermont Stc^ 
Bui. 261 (19^), pp. SO, figs. This continues the series previously noted 
(E. S. B., 66, p. 443). Herein is discussed the construction and the operation 
of a portable instrument designed to measure solar radiation, and by the use 
of color filters to determine intensities of the dtffereut wave Ifflogths of light 
The time required for making readings Was found to vary from about one 
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minute in full sunlight to several in changing lights. Data obtained in experi- 
mental tests with the instrument in the laboratory and in the field are presented 
in detail. 

Trees of Honduras, S. J. Recobd {Yale Unw. School Forehtry, Trop. Woods, 
No* 10 (1927), pp* 10 -^ 47 ), — Brief descriptive notes are given for a large number 
of species of Honduran woods. 

A descriptive catalogue of some of the conuuou trees and woody plants 
of Kenya Colony, B. Battiscjombe {Lmidon: Crown Agents for Colonies, 1920, 
pp* figs, 4^), — ^With nomenclature based on determinations made at 

the Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, brief descriptions are given of various 
plants. 

Progress report of forest research work in India for the yeai* 1925—26 
{Forest Research Inst, Delira Dun, Prog. Rpf., 1925-26, pp. 121^14$, pis, 5).— 
A general progress report containing brief comments upon various activities, 
silviculture, botany, entomology, chemistry, etc. The administration report of 
the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun is included. 

DISEASES or PLANTS 

[Plant pathology at the California Station] {California 8ta. Rpt 1926, 
pp, 66, 76, 77, 78, 79), — ^The pathological work here summarized includes notes 
on fig soft rot; attempts to find strawberry varieties resistant to strawberry 
yellows (which has again given evidence that it belongs to the so-called virus 
type, transmitted mainly by aphids) ; work on the VerticlUium wilt of tomatoes 
(which proves to be much more abundant than previously had been realized, 
the organism causing also a serious black heart disease of many fruit trees) ; 
and investigation of Armillarla or oak root fungus (with particular reference 
to resistant varieties) . 

Sulfur recovered in refining illuminating gas was used by B. B. deOng in a 
large series of spore tests in closed-ring cells at pH 4.8 on the Monilia form of 
brown rot and on the fungus Boirytis cincrca. It completely inhibited germi- 
nation of the former fungus, and in case of the latter an average germination 
of only 5 to 10 i)er cent occurred when 0.1 per cent concentration of the 
hydrocarbon-sulfur compouud was used. Preparations of 0.6 per cent of 
commercial flowers of sulfur or ground wilfur were not so eflident. The hydro- 
carbon-sulfur compotmd was found to oxidize about 28 per cent more rapidly 
than the flowei^s of sulfur. 

In studies on pear blight coutluued by Day (B. S, B,, 56, p. 468), tests were 
made on the penetration of the bark of the cankers by various chemicals with 
a view to killing the bacteria without injury to the cambium. One method used 
is to scarify the cankers and then apply a water or glycerine solution of 
mercuric chloride and mercuric cyanide. A fruit-tree crown gall treatment not 
involving surgery is also being tried. 

W. P. Duruz has shown by confirmatory experimentation that Bordeaux mix- 
ture, applied at blooming time and again after the calyx is shed, apparently 
protects against the shot hole fungus of apricot 

Plant pathology [at the Citrus Experiment Station] {California Bta, Rpt 
1926, pp, 57-58).— Studies of citrus fruit rots and bark diseases (B. S. B., 54^ 
p. 351; 66, pp. 344, 747), continued during the year by Fawcett, includea new 
types of citrus fruit decay. 

Tests with applications, as made annually during three years, indicate that 
by maintaining a coat of certain disinfectants on the trunks of orange trees 
psorosia (scaly bark) may be largely prevented. The scraping method has 
been found to be very effective if properly carried out 
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Further studies on the crown rot of walnut, by J. T. Barrett and 0. O. Smith, 
substantiate former findings (B. S. R., 65, p. 344) as to the relativ^y high 
susceptibility of the southern black walnut {JugUm caUfornlca), the com- 
parative resistance of the northern black walnut (J. 7}lnd8il)f and tlie high 
degree of resistance of the English walnut (J. regia). Pliytophthora sp. has 
again been isolated from lesions wliich have advanced into the English walnut 
bark. This fungus seems to be more virulent on English walnut bark than the 
Pythiacystis form when artificial inoculations are made. 

In control tests against mildly attacking cantaloupe powdery mildew 
siphe clcThoracearum), by Barrett and P. A. Miller at El Centro, Imperial 
Valley, sulfur (of all brands and grades, both as dust and in solution) in all 
cases, under the high temperatures at the time, proved toxic to the plants. No 
conclusions could be reached as to control. 

Inoculations made by L. J. Klotz testing for the cause or causes of the 
resistance of certain clt^ species to gummosls {Pythiacystis dtrophthora) 
Indicate thus far that the resistance or susceptibillly of sour orange and lemon 
to this fungus Is strictly relative. Differences, however, exist in the sus- 
ceptibility of the trunk tissue sufficient to justify use of this species for the 
study of a possible chemical basis of immunity. The inhibitory factor appears 
to be water soluble and thermostable, the effect decreasing with dilution. 
Seedlings of lemon and of sour orange showed no differences as regards injury 
caused by extracellular toxic substances produced by Pythiacystis in pure 
culture. Similar study is planned of the tomato varieties Norton (resistant) 
and Stone (susceptible) in connection with Fusarium lyoopersloL In tests 
made as to the effect of the toxic substances produced by the fungus, Norton 
showed (as judged by outward appearance) a lower susceptibility than did 
Stone. 

In tests by Smith as to the protective influence of germicides on nursery trees 
of the Diospyros lotus against crown gall infection practically all appeared 
negative, as both treated and untreated trees planted in infected soil developed 
crown gall. Prunus species and varieties were tested for crown gall resistance, 
and these showed resistance decreasing in the order P. pumlla, P. mume, P, 
tmbellata, P. angusiifoUa, and P. mewUmia. 

[Plant disease investigations at the Georgia Station] {Georgia Sta. Spt 
13St6, pp. 140 , 14 I )* — ^During the year 242 peach seed from a badly roseited tree 
were planted, and the 71 seedlings obtained made vigorous growth during the 
summer, lowing no definite symptoms of rosette. 

Most of the Georgia crop plants are said to be susceptible to the soll-lhhablt- 
ing fungus, Bolerotium rolfsit, this fact making it difficult to plan a rotation 
method that would control the organism by starvation. Sweet potatoes are 
effectively protected by heavy applications of hydrated lime to the bedding soil. 
The amount of Ume necessary varied with the soil type. Even the heaviest 
doses tried, 8 tons per acre, appeared to stimulate sprouting of the sweet 
potatoes. This method of control is expensive, and is, therefore, not applicable 
to most field crops. Several fungicidal dusts applied about the base of pepper 
plants did not afford protection against 8. rotfsH. 

[Plant disease studies at the New Mexico Station] {New MesHoo 8ta. Bpt 
me, pp, 17, ifi).— Late results from the chlU wilt experiment (B. S. B,, 66, 
p, 444) show no definite corr^ation between soil moisture content and wilt 
prevalence. Possibly this Is due to the small number of chil i plants in the ex- 
periment or to a variation in soil texture. The plat irrigated at 16-day Intervals 
gave the lowest percentage of wilted plants and the highest yl^d of chill per 
plant. The average moisture content of the various plats appeared to be about 
the same regardless of the lengths of inteirvala between irrigations 
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Attempts to isolate an organism from measled apple wood again gave negative 
results, though o wide variety of culture media was used. Healthy Jonathan 
scions grafted on moaalecl trees remained healthy, 

Texas root rot api>Gars to be spreading, and a niimher of young cotton plants 
were killed by sore shin, the weather having been favorable for the disease in 
the spring of 1026, A species of Fusarium was Isolated from dying cotton 
plants. The trouble appears to be widespread in the Rio Grande VaUey.* 

Plant pathology, S. G, Lriiman (Noi th Carolina Sta. Rpt 19m, pp. 5B-SS),— 
Four inii>ers rei)orting work un soy bean diseases, by Wolf and Lehman, have 
been noted (E, S. R., D5, pp. 752, 753). Soy bean Cereospora disease, brought 
under observation during the previous summer, is thought to be identical with 
the disease said to be described by Miura from south Manchuria, In 191S, as 
caused by C7. daim. This disease is being studied as to whether it is carried 
by the seed. As pari of the work on disease control by seed disinfection, 
formaldehyde was tried, and this was found to reduce germination materially 
at all concentrations. Hemesan and Uspulun solutions and Bayer and Semesan 
dusts increased germination. The use of organic mercury disinfectants appears 
to be profitable, due to the favorable influence on germlnabllity, regardless of 
their control o-f seed-borne diseases. 

Ground limestone, this year as previously (E. S. R., 55, p. 243), failed to 
control Sdlorotium rolfMi on soy beans, The same was true of solutions of 
formaldehyde, mercuric chloride, and an organic mercury compound poured on 
lop of the row. 

Control of sc^ed-bornc cotton anthracnose by the use of dry heat on a large 
scale, as attempted by the use of a large tobacco-curing bam, seems to be 
impracticable witli the present structure and equipment, the most serious diffi- 
culty being that of maintaining the ueccs&ai*y temperature of 05® O. (203® F.) 
during the last stages of the experiment. Double-wall construction and In- 
creased circulation might remedy the present defects. The cost at present for 
keroseno is 30 cIs. per bushel of seed. Steam under pressure, as also used In 
the dry-heat treiitment for anthrocnose, in connection with forced circulation, 
is described as to its advantages, disadvantages, and (higher) costs. 

Add delinting tests for control of anthracnose and bacterial boll rot (Boo- 
teriam malvaoearum) , as described with results ftom various concentrations, 
show that, although with 00® B. add delinting is usually complete in 10 to 15 
minutes, sood <'an be left in such acid 20 to 24 hours, and, in fact, germination 
was soindimoH Incrt'ased in such cases. 

Studies on wheat tako-all, in cooiwration with the Office of Cereal Investiga- 
tions, U, S, D. A., showed very slight incidence of the disease even in varieties 
wliich had proved very susceptible during the previous two years. This fact 
suggests the question as to whetlier or not the disease is permanently reduced 
in virulence. 

Studies on wheat rust are detailed as looking to control through the estab- 
lishment of varieties markedly resistant (particularly to leaf rust) and at the 
same time dlmatically adapted. The season was unfavorable to conclusive 
results. 

Hycological investigations (Eapt and Research Bta,, Oheshunt, Sens, Am, 
Rpt, 10 (m4), p. 00).— Investigations during 1924 dealt with a runner bean 
root bacterial disease and a wilt disease of cyclamen. Mosaic di s ease Investi- 
gatlans are still in progress. Other diseases not previously made known 
through the station are reported, 

Hant pathology In France [trans, title], R, BoBDifir^Au (fifei. € (1926), 
Eo, XI, pp, Brief accounts are given of the organization of phyto- 
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pathology in France, outstanding plant diseases, and prominent French con- 
tributions to phytopathology. 

Pathological plant anatomy, B KUstfh {Pailwlogische P/lanssenamiomie. 
Jena: Gustav Fl*^cher^ 1025^ S. erf., rev., pp. -T7J+5J^i, figs. 285). — ^In this edition 
alterations and additions have increasc‘d considerably the size ot the book 
over the second (E. S. R , 30, p. 46), some sections having been wholly rewritten. 
Revletv of recent literature was attempted as far as November, 1924. 

Cell sap reaction and immunity studies [traris. title], G. Tobstbnsson 
(Zfschr. PflaiisenzUcht, 10 {1923), Ko. 2, pp. ?d7--i7 3). —Employing the terms as 
used by Miehaells (B. S. R., 48, p. 412), the author holds that It is primarily 
not the titration or actual acidity, but the potential acidity, that concerns the 
investigator of immunity to disease. 

Measuring water /low interference in diseased stems, 1. E. Melhxts, J. H. 
Motcie, and W. T. H. Ho {Phytopathology, 15 {1925), No. 1, p. Thte 
authors report devising an apparatus for measuring the rale of flow in diseased 
and normal plant stem tissues. By the use of this apparatus it is possible to 
measure the flow interference caused by PactcHam tumefaotens, Fusarium 
congluUnam, and other parasites. 

Studies ou Rhizoctonia. K. S. Thomas {Ondersockingm over Phisoctonia. 
ProefscJir., Rijks-Univ., Uircclit, 1925, pp. i5]+98, pis. 10). — This work deals 
with the systematic relationships among parasitic and other members of the 
genus Rhizoctonia, and includes studies on the relationships of fungi which 
have been assigned to other genera. About 100 references to related literature 
are given. 

Viscum V. lioranthus: A case of double parasitism, N. IC. Tiwaby {Indian 
8ci. Cong. Proc. [Calcutta}, 12 {192$), p. 187).-- A brief account is given of a 
specimen collected In Nepal which shows a plant of Loranthus parasitic on a 
speeimen of Viscum, the latter being parasitic in its turn on a strata host. 

Geographical distribution of the milkweed flagellaio, Herpotomonas 
eluiassiani AjOgonc: Tts non-pathogenicity in Maryland, F. O. Holmes {Phy- 
topathology, 15 {1925), No. 1, p. -}8).— The occurrence of flagellates in the latex 
of the milkweed, Asclcpias syHaoa, was traced from Maryland to northern New 
Jersey. In Maryland heavily infected and uninfected plants growing side by 
side were sold to have boon indistinguishable in height, color, and number of 
seed pods produced. It is believed that the plants are capable of supplying 
abundant food to the flagellates without limiting their own growth. 

The variety as a unit in studies of disease resistance, L. J. Stadlbb 
{Phytopathology, 15 {1925), No. 1, p. 51). — In a study of i)erceiitiigos of infec- 
tion of a considerable number of stocks of Fuleastcr wheat and Kherson oats, 
the author found differences in tho percentage of infection between stocks of 
the ^me variety. It Is claimed that the results of a disease resistance tost 
may be properly applied only to the strains actually tested. 

Inheritance of disease resistance in wheat and oatSf E. F. Gaines {Phyto- 
pathology, 13 (1925), No. 1, p. 51).— In testing more than DOO varieties and 
selections of wheat in response to resistance to bunt, the author found varia- 
tions from immunity to complete susceptibility. Oroskng varieties and testing 
the progeny in subsequent generations showed that resistant wheats may 
carry different factors for resistance which are cumulative in effect. From a 
test of 208 varieties of oats for resistance to covered smut, 23 were found to 
be immune. Resistance in wheat is believed to be recessive but dominant in 
oats, and both may be interpreted best on the basis of multiple factors. 

[IMseases of California cereal crops] {OaUfonUa Bta. Rpt. 1926, pp. 40, 
-W).— Studies by Allen, as previously noted (B. S, R., m, pp. 146, 662), have been 
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completed, and a preliminary study of wheat stripe lust (Pucclnia glumarmi) 
has been started. Barley rusty blotch causes a shriveling of the kernels. It 
is said to be caused by a Helmiuthospoilum hitherto uudescribed. Crossings 
between Chevalier (immune) and Abyssinian (very susceptible) gave immune 
El plants. In the Fj tlie ratio of attack (3:1) indicates simple Mendelian 
inheritance due to a single-factor difference. 

In further invostigations of resistance to bunt (TiUetia Iritioi), by Briggs 
(B. S. H., 55, p. 129), a highly resistant and a moderately resistant strain of 
Gaigalos wheat produced about 5 and 25 per cent, respectively, of the disease. 

Of eight new chemical dusts tested, two which have mercury as the toxic 
basis controlled bunt as efficiently as did copper carbonate, six being unsatis- 
factory. Mice fed wheat treated with copper carbonate lived for two weeks 
without any apparent ill effects, but they would not eat the treated wheat if 
untreated was available. 

Satisfactory infection with covered smut of barley {VstUago fiordel) was 
obtained with artificially inoculated seed of barley. To save the labor of skin- 
ning the seed by hand, and thus make large scale Tvork practical, experiments 
were conducted which indicate that the barley hull, lemma, and palet may be 
removed rapidly with acid, In every case the percentage of infection with 
acid-skinned seed was at least as high as with the hand-skinned seed. 

The Bilophospora disease of cereals, B, Atanasoef (Phyfopathologg, IB 
(1925), No, 1, pp, 11-Jfi, figs, 9)r — ^A description is given of a disease of wheat, 
rye, spelt, and various grasses caused by D, alopecuri. The disease is said 
to occur only on plants attacked by TyUnchua Mtici, and the relation between 
the two organisms is discussed at length. 

For the control of the disease, prevention of nemalode infection is of prime 
importance, and the sowing of dean seed, fidd sanitation, and crop rotation are 
recommended. 

The control of loose smuts of wheat and barley, and barley stripe by 
Uspulun, Semosan, and Oerxnisan, H. A. BoDENHism and E. O. Staemazt 
(Phytopaihology, 15 (1925), No, 1, p, 51). — ^Uspulun, Semesan, and Germisan 
controlled loose smuts of wheat and barley, and barley stripe when the seed 
was soaked at 45® 0. (113® F.) for one hour or longer. Germisan also prac- 
tically eliminated stripe when the seed was soaked for three hours at ordinary 
temperatures. Shorter periods of immerRion were not effective. Hot Germisan 
Injured the seed slightly. 

Susceptibility of wheat varieties to smut [traps, title], A. Mhan (Stats, 
Bper, Agr, Ital,, 57 (1924), No, 10-^12, pp, 400 - 404 )^^eBtB of wheat varieties for 
smut susceptibility are tabulated. 

Soft rot of the Arum, W. F. BuwiJnr (Expt, and BeaeareJi Sta., Cheshunt, 
Smi,a, Ann, Bpt,, 10 (1924), PP* 74, 75).— -A disease of Arum, previously reported 
and briefly described (E. S. JEt., 47, p. 612; 60, p, 547), has been subjected to 
further tests as to control methods. On© hour for the formaldehyde corm dip 
usually proves to be suflaclent to destroy the organism, BaciUna aroideae, 

A bacterial disease of the roots of runner beans, li, W. Butchek (Natpi, 
and Reaearoh Sta,, Cheahmt, Serta, Ann. Bpt,, 10 (1924), pp, 56-6^).— Bunner 
bean plantlels a few weeks old are described as lowing a wilt which is said 
to be associated with a yellow and a white bacillus, the latter alone giving 
positive results from Inoculation. It is regarded as a strain of Baoillua oaro- 
tovoma. Bean plants inoculated at 85® F. showed little injury, but at 84® 
serious Infection resulted, especially in connection with wot solL 

Drop of Chinese cabbage and common cabbage, W. H. Davts (Pliyfopathol-* 
ogy, 15 (1925), No, I, p. 5d).— The author reports having observed on various 
varieties of cabbage fungi morphologically identical with Solerotinia adlmxh 
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iiornnh which causes lettuce drop. A species of Botrytis was isolated from 
and grew abundantly on dead portions of Chinese cabbage, but it was not 
associated with the life cycle of Sderotluia. Inoculations within the host 
species and reclpi^ocal Inoculations of cabbage, Chinese cabbage, and lettuce 
gave positive results. 

Second progress repoH of black rot (Pseudomonas campostris) investi- 
gations on liong Island: Seed infection and seasonal development, E. E. 
Clayton (Pliytopathology, 15 {1925). No, i, pp. 48, In greenhouse experi- 
ments cauliflower seed plants, spray Inoculated, developed pod lesions in 7 days, 
while the incubation period for succulent young plants was from 13 to 15 days. 
Inoculations of seed pods of cabbage and Brussels sprouts were also successful. 
The organism is said to have remained alive for 3 years In naturally Infected 
seed. With cauliflower the major portion of secondary iufcclion took place 
directly through the uninjured lower leaf surface. Such infections occurred 
commonly on Brussels sprouts and occasionally on cabbage. 

Stringent protection against all insects did not check the spread of the disease, 
rain and plant contacts incident to cultivation being the principal agencies of 
dissemination. 

Second progress report on seed ti‘eatnient for black leg (Phoma llngam) 
and black rot (Psendomonas cainpestris) of cruciferous crops, E. E. Clay- 
ton (Phytopathology, 15 (1025), No. 1, p, 49).— -Hot water treatments of from 14 
to SO minutes at 50“ C. (122“ F.) gave good, but not complete, control of black- 
leg and, with one exception, complete control of black rot. Seed treatments 
with organic mercury compounds, corrosive sublimate, etc., gave unsatisfactory 
control. In experiments with one lot of seed infected with black rot, Qermisan 
and mercury cyanide gave complete control, but the latter greatly reduced 
germination. Dupont No. 13 (an organic compound of mercury) gave excellent 
control of blackleg but was completely ineffective against black rot. 

Dusting celery seedbeds to control blights, A. O. Nawhall (Phytopatholr 
ogy, 15 (1925), No. 1, p. 50).— -Both bacterial blight and late blight were greatly 
reduced by dusting the seedlings from two to four times with 20-80 copper-lime 
dust at about weekly intervals before transplanting to the field. 

Deaf-spot of maize, u disease distinct from leaf-blight, 0. DasensTJaK 
(Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 1, p. 47).— A. report is given of a loaf spot of 
maize due to a species of Helminthosporium distim^t fri)in 11. turoicum. The 
disease was characterized by longitudinally elongated buff lesions on maize 
leaves from Florida and the Philippines that were typically nmeh smaller and 
more numerous than those of leaf blight. Under exporlmonlal conditions the 
fungus proved to be violently pathogenic to maize but caused only incipient 
lesions on rice and sugar cane. 

Relation of internal cob-disooloratlon to yield in corn, It. A. Jeiixjc, F. W. 
Oldenburg, and 0. B. Temflb (Phytopathology, 15 (J925), No. I, p. 52).— Seed 
com from ears which showed red, gray, and other abnormal internal cob dis- 
coloration was compared with lots practically free from cob discoloration. 
The yield records show an apparent correlation between Internal cob discolora- 
tion and yield, which was more highly pronounced on light sandy and clayey 
soils than on the best com land. 

The control of flax rust, A W, Henry and E. C. Stakwcan (Phytopathology, 
15 (1925), No. 1, p. 55).— -Tho authors report several varieties of flax Immune or 
highly resistant to flax rust (Melampsora lint). Some strains of Argentine flax 
were found immune to rust, and also wilt resistant, while rust resistance and 
wilt resisrtance are not considered necessarily correlated. Rust resistance 
axs^ears to be dominant, and segregation in the F» indicates that immunity can 
be combined with the desired morphological Characters. 
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Conditions of attack and development of Helminthosporium aim on 
garlic [trans. title], G. Campanile (Staz. Sper. Agr. Ital.j 57 (1924), No. 10-12, 
pp. 418-4^9, flga. 4).— Outlining conditions of development of E. allh on garlic, 
the author states that immersion of the bulbs in a 3 per cent solution of com- 
mercial (40 per cent) formalin for a few minutes gives adequate protection. 

Jjettace tipbnm investigations, O. D. Matthews (North Carolina Sta. Bpt 
1926, pp. 54-57, figs. 2) .—A brief account of the lettuce tlpburn survey and 
other investigations showed the amount of tipburn to be in direct proportion to 
the number of headed plants. The irrigated plants headed eai'llest and burned 
worst. In shaded plats every one of the few plants that headed showed tipburn. 
There may prove to be some relation between tipburn and Insect spotting. 
Burning is as severe In shade as. in direct sunlight. No cultural practices 
diminished tipburn, but irrigation seemed to increase the trouble. Investiga- 
tions are In progress to determine the cause of tipburn and to develop a resistant 
strain of Big Boston lettuce. 

The blossom-end rot of pepper, B. B. Higgins {Phytopathology, 15 (1925), 
No. 1, pp. 50, 51).-— In a previous publication (E. S. R., 49, p. S4C) a description 
is given of a disease of pepper which was ascribed to physiological causes, 
principally variations in moisture supply. Subsequent investigations have 
repeatedly shown that It Is possible to produce the disease experimentally by 
manipulation of the water supply. The lesions develop near the blossom end 
of young, rapidly growing pepper fruits when transpiration is high and soil 
moisture not suificient to supply the needs of the plant. Spots are produced by 
a collnx>se of large cells about the ends of the small veinlets which are abundant 
near the blossom end of the fruits. 

The “ poUu ” disease of pepper, Y. Ramachandba Rao (Jour. Madras Agr. 
Students^ Union, 14 (1926), No. 1, pp. 5-Id).— PoUu (empty or imperfect bei»iy), 
an important cause of loss to pepper growers in north Malabar, is associated 
with one or more of several causes, including a flea beetle, a gallfly, and a 
fungus (Colletotrichum necator), the last named probably conditioning in 
the main the enormous amount of spike fall that occurs during years of heavy 
precipitation. 

Bordeaux mixture at 0.5 to 2 per cent, with various adhesives, greatly 
diminished the pollu disease and spike fall, repelled the flea beetle, and gave 
larger berries. 

The “pollu** disease of pepper, Y. Ramachandea Rao (Mian Soi. Cong. 
Proo. [Calcutta], 12 (1925), p. 65). — Subsequent to the work noted above it was 
found that in plants treated with Bordeaux mixture mealybugs increased 
enormously and areatly weakened such plants. This is believed to have been 
due to the fungicidal action of Bordeaux mixture, whereby some eutomogenous 
fungus which had been keeping mealybugs under control may have been elimi- 
nated. The same condition Is said to have appeared in the experiences in other 
countries, and this phase of the matter is to be further investigated. 

Effect of intermittent temperatures on potato mosaic, 0. M. ToMEKiNa 
(Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 1, p. 46). — ^Experiments In constant air control 
chambers are said to indicate that relatively short exposures to high tem- 
peratures are sufQcient to mask mosaic completely. Mosaic plants placed for 
9 hours at temperatures above 24® C. (75.2® F.) but remaining at temperatures 
fevorable for mosaic for 15 hours recovered in 7 days. At temperatures above 
24® new leaves produced are not mottled or crinkled and lack all the symptoms 
characteristic of mosaia In plants where mosaic was masked by high tempeca- 
ttue, the characteristic symptoms were again Induced by exposing the plants 
to favorable low temperatures. 
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Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture as a preventive to potato disease (Phy- 
tophthora) , J. N. Ohakbavahty, S. K. Mitba, and L. L. Rfadb ([AssawM Dept. 
Agr, But 1 (1925), pp. 5). — In tlie Khasi and Jaintia iillls tlio potato ranks next 
to rice in importance, being practically the only money crop, and lii the plains, 
where with sugar cane it forms a very important money crop, its cultivation is 
extending rapidly. Generally, tw’o crops are grown each year, one l)eiiig planted 
in February or March and harvested in July or August, the other (summer) 
a-op being planted both In garden and in Jhum (fresh) land. The former of 
these crops is more susceptible to “pang iong” or blight (P. htfesUiyis) , which 
has been present since 1S86, causing more considerable damage in moist than 
in drier weather. 

Experimentation has established the efficacy of Bordeaux mixture 10-1(^100 
01 of Burgundy mixture 10-12.5-100. Aside from the protection given by 
spraying, lowering of deterioration or losses may be effected by hand selection, 
by renewal of seed (but only from colder to warmer places), and by the use of 
seed collected from jhum lands and of winter seed exclusively for summer 
crops. 

A study of potato seed treatment for Bliizoctonia control, H. Q, Mac- 
Millan and A, Ohbistensbn (Wyoming fifta. Bui. 15^ (1927), pp. 53-67, fig. i).— 
Experimentation was carried on during 1921-1025 on BhisootonUi solani, said 
to constitute the most common fungus disease of potato In Wyoming, 0?he 
object was to determine the need and value of seed treatment, the only measure 
considered efficacious. The tests were applied to seed potatoes of Bliss 
Triumph and King (as representatively early and late varieties grown exten- 
sively In Wyoming), 

A study of the tables Indicates the presence of other factors besides Bhlzoc- 
tonia. ThQ results in 1923 were greatly impaired by early blight (AUernaria 
solani) • No consistent benefit from irrigation was apparent. 

It appears that the mercuric chloride seed treatment (1 : 1,000), as here used, 
is effective, consistently Increasing yields in both the caily and the late matur- 
ing variety to a paying extent. Early as compared with lute irrigation has no 
controlling effect on the severity of Bhizoctonia disease. A slighter infection 
of the seed potatoes, whether treated or untreated, lessons the severity of the 
disease. 

Wart Olseaso (Scot Jour, Agr„ 7 (192^), No. 1, pp. 72-62, fig. 7).— It Is 
stated that although of all countries in tlie world Britain is tlxe one in which 
potato wart disease Is most general In Its distribudon, there is stlU risk of 
further spread of the disease in that country by foreign polatoos. The present 
account deals with the history, distribution, and control of potato wart. 

Control measures consist essentially in the avoidance of infe<‘tion by control- 
ling transportation and in the use of immune varieties, of which lists are 
furnished. Importation regulations are outlined as maintained by or as 
operative against several countries which are named. 

Witches* broom of potatoes, H, R. McLabty (SO. Agr., 6 (1926), No. It PP- 
$94, 395, figs. 3).— A disease knoA\Ti as witches* broom Is reported from British 
Columbia, where damage has been caused in commercial plantings. The dlstiur 
gulshlng characteristics are extreme dwarfing and yellowing of the plants 
grown from diseased tubers, the great masses of fine, much branched stems, 
and the production of an almost innumerable number of small tubers which 
are usually found to be sprouting and sending up new stems. Additional char^ 
acteristics, which might cause this trouble to bo confused with other diseases, 
are (in newly affected plants) a rolling of the leaves quite similar to that of 
leaf roll and the presence of aerial tubers quite similar to| those caused by 
Bhizoctoniau 
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Thotigh but little Is kno^Ti as to the spread of the disease, it is thought that 
spread oociirs slowly ftom plant to plant in the field and that with careful 
roguing and selection the disease should not be severely injurious. 

Suggestions on the method of producing seed potatoes, J. Btj&hnbll and 
P. B. TjIiSobd {Ohio Hta. Bimo. Bui., 12 {1927), No. 2, pp. il-U, ftg. I)— The 
present problem faced by seed producers is largely that of leaf-roll control. 
Roguing has not proved adequate to keep certified seed potatoes satisfactorily 
free from leaf roll in northern Ohio. It is necessary also to secure a foundation 
stock free from leaf roll and related virus diseases and to take special 
l)reeautions to prevent infection from neighboring fields. 

A leaf-spot of redtop cansed by an apparently nndescribed species of 
Helminthosporium, C. Drechslee {Phytopathology, 15 {1925), No. 1, pp. 51, 
52). — ^The author reports having found in the vicinity of Washington, D. 0., 
the foliage of redtop that was spotted with elongated regions of a dull reddish- 
gray color. A form of Helminthosporium was obtained from the central por- 
tions of the affected regions which differs from the parasite causing purple 
leaf spot of oats. It is also said to differ from H. siccans in the inferior dimen- 
sions of the conidia and In pathological habit. 

Investigations on the sugar cane disease situation in 19E5 and 1926, 
O. W. Bdgeibton and B, 0. Tms {Louisiana Stas. Bui. 197 {1927), pp. 50, figs. 
ff).— -The developments of the last two years, which have demonstrated the 
soundness of the general conclusions presented in the bulletin previously noted 
(E. S. B., 52, p. 548), are here presented and discussed. 

Louisiana sugar crops continued to be very unsatisfactory, particularly in 
1926, because of unfavorable weather, cultivation, drainage, cane borer attack, 
and cane diseases. Cultural aud drainage practices rendered the cane more 
susceptible to root rot attack. The major cane diseases, red rot, mosaic, and 
root rot, seriously affected yield. Root rot factors considered include the pres- 
ence of toxic substances in the soil, the improper ratio of the mineral elements 
in the soil, the pitting of the roots by soil animals, the activities of nematodes, 
and the relation of parasitic fungi. Cane root fungi, partly saprophytic, include 
also facullatlvoly or actively parasitic species of Marasmius, Rhizoctonla, and 
Pythlum. The Java disease pokka bong has recently developed in Louisiana. 
Excellent results as regards mosaic and root rot protection have been obtained 
by seed selection. Results from seed and soil treatment have not always been 
consistent. Good cultural practices have resulted in good cane yields. 

Studios on the cytology of sugar cane mosaic, M. T. Cook {Phytopathology/, 
15 {1925), No. 1, p. i5). — ^The author claims that the white areas of infected 
leaves are thinner than the groon areas or than normal leaves. Intercellular 
plasmodial bodies are frequently observed in the white ar*»as, and the nuclei 
are more conspicuous than in the green areas of normal loaves. Plasmodial 
bodies are found in all tissues of the stem except the outer ones. They are 
always most conspicuous in actively growing parts, but they arc not easily 
found in the older parts of leaves or stems or in old cankered canes. The 
photosynthctic activity of mosaic canes is greatly reduced. 

SeieetboLg for resistance to the sugar cane mosaic, 0. W. Bdgertoit (Phyto- 
pathology, 15 {1925), No. 1, pp. 1/5, 46 ).— Ab a result of selection experiments 
continued for a number of years, the author reports having obtained strains of 
sugar cane of high resistance to the disease. 

Mottle-necrosis of sweet potatoes, L. L. Habteb {Phytopathology, IS {1925), 
No. 1, p. 45). a previous publication (B. S. B., 64, p. 49) attention was 
called to a fi^d disease of the enlarged roots of sweet potatoes called mottle- 
necrosis. A further study of this disease has enabled the author to isolate a 
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species of Pythium from the dead tissue. Prom the almost constant associa- 
tion of the fungus with the disease, as well us the results of some preliminary 
inoculations in the laboratory, it Is believed that Pythium is the causal organism. 

The relation of soil moisture to the pox disease of sweet potatoes, E. P. 
Poole (Phytopatholoffi/, W {1925), No. /, p. Feed and edible roots of the 
Vineloss Yellow Jersey variety of sweet potatoes were severely infected by 
Oj/stospora hatatae when grown in infected soil maintained at 4 and C per cent 
moisture. At 8 and 10 i>er cent moisture the edible roots were not attacked, but 
the feed roots showed a large number of spots. At 12, 14, and 10 per cent the 
infection was very slight, while the maximum productions of both raw potatoes 
and total dry weights were obtained. At 18 pet cent (soil saturation) there 
was no infection. 

Sweet potato varieties that produce w^cll and are resistant to stem rot on 
sassafras sands, R. P. Pooub (PhytopaiJiologu, 15 (1925), No. 1, p, 48).— The 
author reports throe varieties of sweet potatoes that are resistant to stem rot 
disease due to Fmarlum "baMatiB and F. hj/peroxysporium, and that yielded 
Tvoll on most of the infected soils where the native Jersey varieties were grown 
at a loss due to heavy destruction by the disease. 

A virus from potato transmissible to tobacco, J. Jounson {Phytopathology, 
15 {1925), No. 1, pp. 46, Symptoms of disease were obtained on tobacco 
plants inoculated -with an extract from mosaic potato foliage that are said 
to have been distinctly different from tobacco mosaic and generally charac- 
terized by a faint mottling or irregular necrotic areas. A combination of 
potato mosaic and tobacco mosaic virus on tobacco produced another symptom, 
different from either one used alone. Similar results were secured with toma- 
toes. The causal agent of both the single and the combination symptoms on 
tobacco can be transmitted repeatedly from tobacco to tobacco. 

The author believes that either potatoes free from this virus are rare, or 
else extract from healthy potato foliage may cause a physiological disturbance 
of tobacco and tomato plants which is of an infectious nature. 

Soil treatment with various disinfectants. — ^Preliminary report, T. G. 
Major {ffcL Agr., 6 {1026), No. 8, pp. 288-38 J).—Oomparaliv© tests, made In 
1925, with a number of tobacco seed bed soil disinfectants, showed that while 
the dust treatments control the black root rot disease {ThieJavia basicola) 
they injured the germination and stand and reduced the size of the plants. 
The formaldehyde preparations apparently did not injure the host plants as 
much as did the oi^anlc mercury compounds. None of the preparations chet*ked 
the development of weeds without also Injuring the tobacco. 

The significance of the 1024 outbreak of western yellow tomato blight 
in the United States, M. Shapovalov {Phytopathology, 15 {1925), No. 1, p. 
50).— The author reports that in the summer of 1024 nearly 100 per cent of 
the tomato crop in one locality in California was destroyed by this disease, 
and also about 30 per cent of the total commercial crop in the State of Utah. 
This unusual outbreak of disease was considered due to a combination of 
climatic factors which tended to produce a high rate of evaporation. 

A bacterial rot of the tomato stem, E. W, Butcher {JSItopt. and Beseoroh 
Bta„ Oheahmt, Merts, Ann. Rpt., 10 {1924), PP- 78, 74).— A tomato stem rot 
showed in pure culture as its probable cause Bacillus carotovorus, a common 
cause of soft rot in vegetables. 

. Oytologlcal studies of crowngaU tissue, A. J. Biker {Phytopathology, 15 
(1925), No. 1, p. 46). — Comparisons of cells which developed in tomato plants 
after inf^Uon by crown gall bacteria, and after wounds, have shown a close 
similairity between the cells in crown gall and wound tissua 
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The influence of temperature and of previous infection on the develop- 
ment of crowngaU, A. J. Bikeb (PTiytopathology, 15 (1925), No, 1, p, 45).— 
Crown galls were secured on the aerial parts of tomatoes grown at tempera- 
tures of from 14 to 28® 0. At from 28 to 30® only poorly developed galls were 
produced, and above 30® none appeared. The host plants made fairly good 
growth at these temperatures. At from 8 to 10® inoculated plants made prac- 
tically no growth and produced no galls in a month. The growth relation 
of the causal organism In media showed that vegetative development was 
active over the range of tempeiature approximating that where galls were 
secured. A search for agglutinins or preclpltins in plants which bore large 
galls, or in the galls themselves, gave negative results. However, after the 
crown gall organism had been injected into a rabbit a serum was produced 
which possessed agglutinating propeities in dilutions of 1:3,000. 

The timing of apple scab sprays, H. C. Young and O. Mat (Ohio Sta, Byl, 
JjOS (192't), pp, 28, figs, 12). — ^The prmeipal aim in the present study was to 
determine procedures enabling growers to save material and labor, reduce 
spray injury, and control scab effectively. In the main the problem hinged 
around timeliness in spraying. 

The life cycle of the apple scab fungus (Venturia inaeqmlis) is summarized. 
Ascospore expulsion conditions and data are presented for difler^t points 
in the State, and a method of procedure is given for the prediction of periods 
of ascospore discharge and Infection. Sprays were most effective when applied 
Just previous to the periods of predicted infection. 

The stage of development of the tree proved to be no indicator as to the 
proper thne to apply scab sprayis, which are found to be effective over a com- 
paratively short period only. 

Bnstixig and spraying for disease control in Pennsylvania, B. 0. 

Walton (Crop Protect Digest, 1 (192i), No. 4, pp. 15-38).— Spraying and 
dusting were conducted In five orchards, employing commercial lime sulfur both 
with and without Kayso, Pyrox, 90-10 dust, 86-15 dust, and copper dust. The 
data are chiefly tabulated, the results b^ng given in detail for each of the five 
areas. 

Cause and prevention of peach canker, B. 0. Walton (Penn. State Eort. 
Assoc, Proo., 67 (1926), pp. 40-45). --In the previous work, noted above, spray 
injury appeared to have caused peach canker. The 1925 work, planned to find 
how to avoid loss from thl<? cause, employed a number of fungicidal applica- 
tions, the effects of which are severally detailed and tabulated. Lead arsenate 
was shown to be a cause of injury In several cases. Sulfur decreased lead 
injury as, perhaps, lime did also. 

Three little known diseases of peach, W. A. MoCobbin (Pern. State Sort. 
Assoc. Proo., 67 (1926), pp. 46^6).— Kootlet rot, punky rot, and heart rot are 
briefly discussed. 

Verticilliiim wilt of the red raspberry, G. H. BKKKBxairr and A. B. Jackson 
(Set. Agr., 6 (1926), No. 8, pp. m-^10, Ms. 5).— Since 1923 a disease of rasp- 
berries first known as blue stem but later called wilt, and caused by a Verti- 
dllium, has been reported as affecting the varieties Outhbert, St. Beiges, Marl- 
boro, Viking, and Herbert in Ontario. A description is given of the associated 
organism, which Is supposed to be a new spedes and has been named F. omium. 

Suggestions offered, based on the resemblance of this fungus to the one caus- 
ing the wilt of potato, eggplant, tomato, pepper, and (in the Netherlands) 
cherry, include the use of healthy, certified stock, crop rotatiem, and avoidance 
of interplanting crops known to be susceptible. 

54258^27 6 
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Etiology and transmission of endosopsls (internal rot) of the fruit of 
the fig, P. D . Caidis {Eilgardia [California fif/a.], 2 { mi ), Uo, 7, pp. 287-^38, 
pl8, 16, fiffs. 8).— The fig fruit spoilage disease here dealt with has been briefly 
reported previously (B. S. R., 51, p. 453). This disease of Calimyrna and other 
caprifled figs, said to be here for the first time described (with discussion of its 
synonymy and economic importance) as a result of work done since the spring 
of 1923 is designated by the preferred ntime ondosepsis or internal rot. It is 
said to be caused by Fumriunt monUlforme flcl n. var., which permeates the 
tissues and causes the disease wlien used to Inoculate, being readily relsolated. 
Strain 93 is considered the type form of the new variety, which may prove to be 
synonymous with Oospora verticiiHoides, The oi^anisms are described, their 
physiological and cultural reactions are given, and their taxonomic relations are 
discussed. They are cairied mechanically by the caprifying insect, BlastopMga 
psones h , and the figs are sterile until entered by this insect. The life history of 
the pathogen is outlined. 

Cacao canker in Java, C. Hauttjby {Phytopathology, 15 {1925), No, 1, p. 
^J).— Cacao canker, ii red rot of the outer bark, is said to be caused by Phy- 
iophthora falierU In most countries Phylophtliora infections are said to be more 
numerous in the pods than in the bark, but in Java the cankers are reported to 
be more numerous than the rotten pods. The author considers that promiscu- 
ous cutting out of tile lesions does more harm than good in Java. 

Observatioiis on bark diseases of citms trees in Sicily» H. S. Fawcett 
{Phytopathology, 15 {1925), No, 1, pp. U* ^2).— The author reports having 
observed In Sicily the following diseases of citrus; Pythiacystis gummosis, 
decortlcosis (shellhark), citrus blast and black pit on lemons, and psorosis on 
orange trees. 

Dusting with monobydrated copper snlphato and lime for control of 
pecan scab, X B, Bemabee and J. B. Coxa {U, B. Dept, Agr,, Dept, Giro, 41^ 
{19211), pp, 8). — Owing to diflaculties in the use of the liquid sprays, recom- 
mended in the publication previously noted (B. S. R., 55, p. 651), trials were 
made with dusts in 1926 at Thomasvtlle and near Albany, Ga. 

A mixture of monobydrated copper sulfate and lime dust analyzing approxi- 
mately 7 per cent metallic copper is said to have controlled Ihe common scab 
effectively in these two localities during the summer of 1026. In addition to 
orchard sanitation, four to six applications of a 29-80 mixture of monobydrated 
copper sulfate and lime dust are tentatively recommended. The dust should 
he applied while the leaves are wot with dew or rain, 

Oydamen wilt disease, R. W. Butoheb {Mxpt, and Bcaearch Bta,, Cimhmt, 
Eerta, Am, Bpt., 10 {1924), pp, 69-12),— A cyclamen wilt disease which has done 
much damage In nurseries during several years was associated with an organism 
closely related to BaoUlua vuTgataa and B, meaenterioua, but the. probable 
primary cause is thought to be Eeterodora raddcfoola. 

Control of damping-off in coniferons seed beds, 0. May and H. 0. Toung 
{Ohio Sfa, Bimo. Bui,, 12 {1921), No. 2, pp, ^5-1^7).— Damping-off in seed beds, 
an Important factor in conifer seedling production, may he augmented by a 
later seedling blight Both of these are described as due mainly to the same 
fungi, chiefly Cortiokim mgum {Bhieoctonia sp.) and Pythinxm deharyamum, 
which overwinter in soil. To destroy these fungi, both greenhouse and field 
experfinents were carried out on red pine {Pimm reainoaa) with a view to 
determining the best method of application and the relative value of sulfuric 
acid, sulfoxm* formald^yde, several organic mercuric compounds, and other 
materials. 

The results, as tabulated, show the fonnald^yde treatment to be superior, 
and a 3 per cent solution is recommended for most soils. Organic mercury was 
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unsatisfactory. Kalimat, Abavit, Wa Wa dust, and coUoidal copper hydroxide 
failed to control the disease. Sodium silicofluoride and sodium acid fluoride 
injured germination, and, of the plants that appeared, 37 per cent showed 
tlamping-off. Sulfuric acid impaired germinability. 

Some obsei*vations on root diseases of Hevea brasiliensis, A. Shasples 
(Malayan Agr. Jour., 12 (1924), No. 12, pp. kQk-Wi ). — Critical comments on con- 
clusions contained in contributions indicated are supplemented by an account 
of the author's own studies isolating four fungi from diseased roots of jET. 
'bra%i%imHiB, camphor, and Aleurites montana, and dealing with the characters 
and classifications. 

A preliminary note on a new bark disease of Hevea, A. Thompson (Mor 
layan Agr. Jour., 12 (1924), No. 6'-7, pp. 16S, During the last quarter 

of 1923 a Hevea disease of renewing bark which had previously been observed 
again became active, now doing evident damage as in the majority of cases the 
fungus penetrated to the wood and caused a bark rot. The symptoms are 
describe<l. The fungus appears to have been educated up to the level of para- 
sitism in a comparatively short time. 

The disease appears amenable to treatment when affected trees are put out 
of tapping and painted twice, seven days apart, with a 10-16 per cent solution 
of Agrisol or Brunolinum plantarium. Sterilization of tapping knives also 
appears necessary. 

Field experiments relating to brown bast disease of Hevea brasiliensis, 
A. Shauplbs and J. Lambouene (Malayan Agn'. Jour., 12 (1924) ^ No. 9^10, pp. 
290-S4S, pis. 8). — ^Ehddence from prolonged tapping eaqperiments indicates a 
physiolo^cal origin for Hevea brown bast. Supposedly, excessive extraction 
of latex is the most important factor in the production of this disease. No 
definite correlations have been established with such other possible factors as 
rainfall, etc. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

Tho now natural history, J, A, TnoarsoN (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1926, vols. 1, pp. [Sj+SSJ, pis. 16, figs. 480; 2, pp. [7]H-38i3- 
ns+m, pis. 16, figs. 409; S, pp. t83+7d9-ii52+C33-fXn', pis. 15, figs. 428).— 
A popular account of the various classes of animals. 

The summer birds of central New York marshes, A. A. Saxtnuebs (Roose- 
velt Wild Life Bui. ISyracuse Univ.J, 3 (1926), No. 3, pp. 329-497, pis. 15, fiifs. 
65). — ^The first peirt of this account, dealing with the values of marshlands and 
their wild life, is followed by a description of the marshes studied, the life of 
the marshes other than birds, method of studying the marsh birds, notes on the 
birds observed, and a list of references. 

Wisconsin birds, F. S, Van Vuben (Milwaukee Jour. Pub. Serv. Bur., 1926, 
pp. 78, figs. 4jf). — ^An illustrated pocket reference book to Wisconsin birds. 

The hawks of New Jersey and their r^ation to agriculture, L. A. Haus- 
acAN (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 439 (1921), pp. 48, figs. 38).— A practical account, 
including descriptions of 12 hawks, the vulture, and the bald eagle, their eco- 
nomic importance, nesting habits, and identification; a migration chart; a 
table showing the classification of the New Jersey hawks ; and tabular com- 
parison of the food elements of these hawks. Tables are also given of (1) 
notes, residence, and physical characters of hawks, and (2) the nesting of 
hawks. Keys for the separation of hawks (1) at hand and (2) in the field 
are included. 

Pheasant farming, ’G. M. SiafPSON (Bugene, Oreg.: SheUoVf^Turv^^ 

Vo., 1927, pp. 96, pi. 1, figs. 43).— This is a practical account 
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Utilization of food by young oysters, G. W. Marten (New Jeracu Bias, 
But, 442 (1927), pp, 12, flffs. 7).— This further report on investl stations of oysters 
(E. S. E., 67, p. 57) deals with the utilization of food. Xoun? oystors, under con- 
trolled laboratory conditions, were fed pure cultures of microorganisms, includ- 
ing four kinds of diatoms and an alga, as well as scraped Zostera, their rate 
of growth being compared with that of starved oystors and of oysters grow- 
ing under extremely favorable natural conditions as to food. Of CO oystors 
fed with single food organisms (including Zostera) all but one made measur- 
able growth in average shell diameter m 3 weeks. The average increase was 
more than two and one-half times that of starved oystors kept under similar 
conditions during the same period, but less than one-sixth that of oysters sus- 
pended in open water containing rich plankton. There were no significant differ- 
ences between the average increases made by oysters fed diatoms, green algae, 
or Zostera. The great variation in growth between individuals growing under 
exactly similar conditions suggests the possibility and the desirability of secur- 
ing for propagation rapidly growing strains of oysters. 

Some principles of oyster dredging, J, E. Nelson (Neio Jersey Btas. But 
448 (1927), pp. 21, ftgs. 24).— The author discusses methods of gathering oysters, 
correct methods of oyster dredging, dredging In relation to depth of water, and 
size of equipment 

Location of the entomological collections of the world [trans. title], 
W. Horn (8up. Bnt. [Ucift Bnt. Mvs.’l No. 12 (1926), pp. 188, ph 1). — con- 
tribution to the history of entomo-museology. This work consists mainly of 
a statement of the location of entomological collections, arranged by collectors 
in alphabetical order. 

[Eeport of work in entomology and parasitology at the California Sta- 
tion] (CaUfomia 8ta. Bpt 1926, pp. 64-86, d7).— In referring to work with 
apple insects by A. D. Borden it is stated that the so-called skin worm, Argyro- 
taemda (Tortria) francisoana (Wlshm,), was observed on both the Graven- 
stein and late apples, in one orchard Infesting over 15 per cent of the entire 
crop. In experimental orchards in Sonoma County two definite periods were 
observed in which uniformly good control o-f the rosy apple aphid might be 
obtained. Observations wore also made of the second brood of codling moth 
larvae. 

Investigations of the common red spider (Tetrmyhhm telarim L.), by J. E. 
Lamiman, indicate that highly refined lubricating oil emulsions arc very effoc- 
tlve against all stages of the mite where the spray is thoroughly applied us soon 
as the infestation begins. 

Further investigations by B. O. Essig of the mealy plum aphid (B. S. E., 66, 
p. 351) indicate that the winter is passed in the egg stage on the fruit trees, 
there b^g no evidences that the late fall adults hibernate on cat-tails and reed 
grasses. The use of soap sprays consisting of 4 to 8 Ihs. of soap to 100 gal. of 
water proved effective, the weaker solution giving as good control as the 
stronger. 

In work by E. B. deOng and J. Tyler with xanthates as a control agent, 
nematode eggs and larvae were killed in vitro by carbon disulfide fumes from 
acidified xanthate. Tests made in the greenhouse were successful when 
infested soil and fresh cut galls were treated with xanthate in closed 
cylinders. Nematode larvae were killed in iKxts treated by large amounts of 
paradicblorobenzene. 

In control work by [F, BL] Wymore with the striped and twelve-spotted 
cucumber beetles various arsenical dusts and fiuosiUcate were equally satis- 
factory. A ^ray with pyridine extract was the most satisfactory treatment 
for the com ear womi. 
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Investigations by H. H. Severin of tbe origin of tbe beet leafhopper in 
the Santa Clara Valley indicate that it is fro'in the mountain ranges in the 
southern part of the valley. Greenhouse work has shovrn a considerable 
number of additional plants to be susceptible to curly top, a list of which is 
given. 

Eeference is made to observations by W. B. Henns of the Hippelates fly 
which has become a serious pest in the Coachella Valley and is believed to be 
responsible for the spread of pink eye among children (B. S. B., 56, p. 251). 

[Report of work in entomology at the California Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion] (California Sta. Rpt, 1926, pp. -In work conducted by H. X 

Quayle the fumigation of citrus with cyanide seemed to show less leakage 
of gas through the tent where calcium cyanide was used than when tlie source 
of gas was from the liquid hydrocyanic acid. 

A comparative study made of Aphis gosaypli and A* spiraecola on citrus has 
shown the presence of a number of characteristics that are consistently different. 
Ais has led to the conclusion that two separate species are represented, both 
of which are widely distributed over the citrus area. 

A study of the different species of Dictyospermum scale has shown that 
the species which occurs on Kentla palms in Los Angeles County is the same 
as that found on citrus in the Mediterranean countries and on the avocado 
in Florida. 

An account is given of the progress of beneficial insect investigations con- 
ducted under the direction of H. S. Smith, The parasite Oomperiella Utaseiata 
of Chrysomphalus was the principal introduction during the year from the 
Orient. This parasite of red scale was propagated in considerable numbers 
and colonized In various orchards and parks. The results indicate that the 
common red scale (Ohryaomphalus mrantii) is resistant to it, but since it 
breeds fi’eely on C. fious it may prove of value in localities where that scale is 
an important pest, namely, Florida, Egypt, and South Africa. 

A dipterous predator, Introduced from Palestine, where it is a valuable enemy 
of mealybugs, is under study particularly as relates to its interference with 
the production of Cryptolameus in the insectary. 

The internal parasite of the black scale from South Africa, Ooccophagus 
mode^tue, continues to maintain itself in the open at Riverside and i>erhaps 
other places, but its ultimate economie value remains to be determined. 

Brief reference is made to the progress of studies of the orange tortrix 
conducted by A. J. Basinger. Native parasites continued to hold the moths 
in check over most of the range. 

[Report of entomological work at the Georgia Station] (Geot'gia 8ia, Mpt 
1926, pp. 125-125).— The injury to cotton due to an attack of the cotton flea 
was so severe that hardly more than the top crop was gathered. The total 
gain from dusting cotton with sulfur for the control of this pest amounted to 
22S lbs. of seed cotton per acre^ nearly all of which was from the first two 
pickings. The boll weevil was scarce in the vicinity of Experiment, where 
punctured squares were first observed in September. The total emergence of 
the boll weevil In open and protected cages in 3 localities was as follows: At 
Experiment 0.02 per cent of 8,373 weevils caged, at Tifton 0.98 per cent of 
4,000 weevils caged, and at Statesboro 2.20 per cent of the 1,000 weevils caged. 
A much larger percentage of emergence took place in protected than in open 
cages. 

Montana insect pests for 1021 ^ and 1926 , R. A. Ooozjst (Montana Sta, 
Bia. 200 (1927), pp, 26, jfiga, 2),— In the first part of this report the author 
discusses the more Important entomological features of the two years, including 
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the occurrence of the Mormon cricket {Anckbrua simpleaB Hald.) in western 
Montana, mosquitoes, and the sugar hoet leafhoppor (ButctUx tcnella Baker). 
Under the heading of Insect Pests of 1025 and 1020 W. B. IVIabee lists the 
I>csts reported, by hosts and crops, giving locaUtios aud dates of occurrence. 

A list of the insects injurious to agricultural and horticultural plants 
in Hokkaido [trans. title], S. Kuwayama (Mokhaulo Apr, W,jpt SSta. Bui 42 
(1926), pp. 12+180).— In this contribution from the Hokkaido Experiment Sta- 
tion at Kotoni, Sapporo, the author records some 220 iJesls of importance. 

List of publications on Indian entomology, 1025 (Agr. Research Imt, 
Pttsa, Bui 165 (1926), pp. dS+JT).— This list, arranged alpliabotlcally by authors, 
records new genera and species. 

Insects attacking vegetable crops in Connecticut in 1025, W. B. Brit-ion 
{Conn. Teg, Growers* Assoc. Rpt, 1925, pp, ) .—Brief accounts am given of 
the more important insect enemies of truck croi)s In Connecticut. 

The needs of medical entomology, L. (>. Howard {Amer, Nat., 61 {102'T^ 
No. 6^3, pp. 113-170).— \ symposium contribution given in rhiladeljiliia in 
December, 1920. 

Tar distillate wash trials in the Bristol Province, A. II. Lmss and L. N. 
Staniland {Univ. Bristol, Agr. and Hort. Research kifa. Ann. Rpt., 1025, pp. 
77-82).— The results of exi>erimental work with 4 and 8 per cent strengths of 
tar distillate washes are reported in tabular form, and followed by a discussion. 

Spraying and dusting experiments with potatoes on Long Island in 
1920, H. O. Huckett {New York State 8ta. Circ. 00 {1027), pp. 10, pis. 2).— 
This is a report of work conducted at Biverhoad, Parmlngdale, and Greenport, 
L. I., for the control of insect pests on potatoes, including aphids, leafhoppers, 
and flea beetles. 

In work with leafhoppers the u««c of two nozzles to the row and applications 
averaging 75 gal. of Insecticide per acre did not prevent the eventual destruc- 
tion of the foliage by them at an early date. It is thought that in combating 
leafhoppers the effectiveness of the spray application is improved by attaching a 
board to the spray platform in early July so that it brushes over the vines 
ahead of the spray. The second brood of flea beetles oc*curring during the last 
week of July caused much greater injury to foliage than the first brood, which 
appeared during Jime. Extra early arsenical applications of spray and dust 
were made for the first brood of flea beetles, and spray mixtures were effective 
in reducing the degree of feeding injury. Considering the amount of Injury 
caused by both insects it is concluded that spraying gave much better protection 
to the foliage than dusting. This result is thought to be due largely to the 
frequency with which dust w™ washed off the foliage by rain shortly after 
application rather than to the relative insecticidal value of the spray and dust 
materials. 

A preliminary study of petroleum oil as an insecticide for cJti*us trees, 
B. B. dbOkg, H. Kitight, and J. 0. CHAMBEsnrN {Eilgardla iCaUfovnia iSffa.], 
2 {1927), No. 9, pp. 351-884, fiffs. 4).— This is a progress report on the special 
investigations commenced in 1914 but later discontinued because of lack of 
facilities until 1924 when a cooperative project was undertaken by the station 
and the Standard Oil Company of California. 

It is pointed out that petroleum oils of the kerosene and “stove distillate'’ 
type (28 to 32*’ A. P. I.) have been occasionally used as insecticides over a 
period of many years in citrus orchards with varying results as to insecticidal 
effects and injury to the trees and fruits. The nonviscous oils of a low boiling 
point, such as kerosenes, are safer to use on the trees than those of high boil- 
ing points, but are unsatisfactory as sealeddes because of relatively low toxlcUy 
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combLaed with high volatiUty, Highly refined, white lubricating oils are prob- 
ably the most advisable for use on citrus trees, especially at summer tempeia- 
tures. Oils of low viscosity are apparently safer to use on trees than those of 
high viscosity, due to the more rapid disappearance of the former. Severe 
Injury to the citrus trees from the use of lubricating oil is associated with the 
presence of a high percentage of unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

Eefinlng petroleum oil with sulfuric acid removes the injurious constituents 
aromatics, olefines, resins, and sulfur. The filtration of petroleum oils through 
fuller’s earth has not shown itself effective in reducing the amount of injurious 
constituents present. Gross symptoms of injury to citrus trees from the use 
of unrefined petroleum oils include defoliation, fruit spotting and dropping, 
and the killing of twigs and branches. In addition to these injuries, there is 
an apparent interference with the normal plant functions of transpiration and 
respiration. 

A quick-breaking emulsion utilizes to the maximum degree the insecticidal 
agent Two per cent nonvolatile lubricating oil with 98 per cent of water as a 
carrier has, when applied as a quick-breaking emulsion in the laboratory, pro- 
duced a complete kill of red scale on lemons. Stable oil emulsions using the 
same ingredients are ineffective against this scale at strengths of from 4 to 8 
per cent of actual oil. The quick-breaking action in an emulsion is greatest 
when the average size of the dispersed oil globules is greatest and that size is 
greatest when the proportion of emulsifier to oU is least. The concentration of 
oil in the run-off from ^rays containing per cent concentration of oil varied 
Irom 2.5 per cent for the stable type of emulsion to 0.39 per cent for the quick- 
breaking type in laboratory tests on glass plates. 

The Insecticidql action of unrefined lubricating oils seems to be the result of 
two principal lethal factors. These are suffocation and toxic action, or poison- 
ing. The former results chiefly from nonvolatility (film permanence), the 
latter chiefly from the action of unsaturated hydrocarbons in the case of 
unrefined petroleum oils, or that of free fatty acids in the case of vegetable oils. 
The wax solubility of oilg is one of the important factors determining the 
insecticidal effectiveness of lubricating oils against the red scale. In the quick- 
breaking emulsions the free oil dissolves the waxy scale coveiing and enables 
the oil to penetrate to the spiracles ; stable emulsions, with which the liberation 
of free oil does not readily occur, lack this feature to a great extent and are 
therefore not so effective. 

The lethal immersion period varies from a few seconds for the most toxic 
substances tested to 10 days for the least toxic. Yolatility limits of the oil range 
from a few minutes or hours to several weeks. Various physiological dis- 
turbances, which are highly characterlstie and little understood, are induced 
in citrus trees by the use of neutral white oils in quick-breaking emulsions. 
CThese disturbances are evidenced by special types of leaf and fruit drop, but 
not by actual burning or spotting (except possibly In rare instances). 
fatty acids, while highly effective as insecticides for aphids, are not suitable 
for use in quick-breaking emulsions at the high concentration required for the 
control of scale insects, because of the injurious effects on plant tissue of such 


concentrations of the acids. ^ , 4 . ^ 

GoUembola injuring leaves of mangold seedlings, W. M. Davies Mnt 

Besearert, 17 (im), No. % pp. 159-162. pJs. 8 ).— An 

BovrletieUa harttmh Witch {pmiwmt Tullb.) obserTed at the Rothamstea 


Experimental Station* , « x -««« .... 

The bean leaf hopper, Z. P. MjrpcAiiB* (iforth Carolina Bta. Bpt 192B, pp. 
58, 59 ).*— A brief reference is made to work with this pest, an account of ex- 
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tended studies of wldch by Beyer in Florida bas been noted (E. S. R., 47, p>. 
758). It is of economic importance in North Carolina to cotton, soy beans, 
peanuts, Irish potatoes, garden beans, cowpeas, and to a lone: list of flowers 
and ornamental plants. Its damage to cotton is done chiefly while the plants 
are small through producing a peculiar stunting. Observations indicate that 
plants severely attacked do not entirely recover and oontiuuo to make a poor 
growth with very few fruiting branches. On the flowering plants it produces 
characteristic pale spots and stunting of tho plant, together with a failure to 
develop flower clusters. 

In control work a satisfactory relief was obtained by using calcium cyanide 
dUuted with two parts of sulfur. 

Notes on the froghopper blight of sugai*-cane in Trinidad, B. P. Mum- 
FOBD iBul EitU Research, 11 (1026), No. 2, pp. m-160).— An account of injury 
by Tomaapis saccharina, which is one of the two main causes of blight of sugar 
can in Trinidad, the other being attacks of root fungi, Marasmius and Odontia. 

Certain grass hosts of the sugar cane mosaic disease and of the corn 
aphid considered in relation to their occurrence in Cuba, M. N. Walker 
and C. F. Stahl (Trop. Plant Research Found. [Wash., D. 0.3 Bui. 5 (1926), pp. 
i^).— Many grasses, both wild and cultivated, which serve as host plants for 
the com leaf aphid and also hosts of the sugar cane mosaic disease, are con- 
stantly found in and near the sugar cane fields in Cuba. Of the cultivated 
grasses sorghum is considered to be the greatest menace to sugar cane. Grama 
pintada (EcMnoehloa colo7ium) and iKita da gallina (Byntherisma sanguinalis) 
are two of the most important wild grasses yet found in Cuba from the stand- 
point of field transmission of the mosaic disease. 

[The citrus aphid and its control] (Fla. State Eort. 8oc. Proo., SO (1926), 
pp. 156-111). — {Several papers are presented relating to Aphis spiraeoola, in- 
cluding New Facts About the Citrus Aphid and Its Natural E nemies, by F. 3BL 
Cole (pp, 156-158) ; Another Tear's Experience with the Citrus Aphis, by J. R, 
Watson (pp. 169-164) ; Snuff as an Insecticide, by R. L. Miller (pp. 166-168) ; 
and Factors Affecting the Control of the Green Citrus Aphid with Nicotine 
Dust, by W. W. Tothers and 0. 0. McBride (pp. 169-171). 

Second note on tho Ooccidae of Palestine, F. S. Bodenhexmee (BuL Ent. 
Research, 11 (1926), No. 2, pp. 189-192, ftgs. i ). — ^These data, which supploment 
the account previously noted (B, S. B., 53, p. 157), include 14 species not pre- 
viously recorded, 2 of which are new to science. 

Lubricating oil emulsion for the control of Son Jose scalOf 0* Iselt 
(Ark. Agr. Ool. Ext Circ. 164, (1926), pp. 2).— A revision of tho circular 

previously noted (E. S, R., 51, p. 552). 

Studies of Lecanlum cornl Bouchd [trans. title], C. Blattn^ and 8. 
NoviCKt ([Cisechoslovakia] Mtn. ZemM5l., Shorn. Vtiskumn. "Cst. Zem5d5t No. 
11 (1926), pp. 94f pis. 4f 19; Ger., Fr. ahs., pp. 92-5^).— This is a report 
of studies of the European fruit Lecauium, an outbreak of which in Czecho- 
slovakia from 1920 to 1925 resulted in the destruction of numerous pitme ti’ees. 

Investigations of tho best races of the silkworm for introduction into 
Egypt, W. M. Chabqbim (Beohero7i,e des MelUeures Races de Vers d Sole 
(Bombyx mori) d Intrpduire m Egypte. Thesis, Unlv, Toulouse; Paris: Oo- 
citania, E. M. Guitar d, 1926, pp. 292, figs. 31).— The chapters of part 1 (pp. 
9-89) of this work deal with the history of the silkworm, the silk Industry in 
Egypt, rearing technique, influence of climatic conditions, and flacherie and 
pebrine. Part 2 (pp. 91-191) presents an account of the work in 1924 and 
1925 of the zoology and entomology laboratory of the University of Toulouse, 
crossings in 1926, temperature and hygrometric observations in Egypt, and a 
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di«icussion of fhe results obtained In crossing experiments. A bibliograpliy of 
5 pages is Included. 

On the etiology and epidemiology of the gattine disease of the silkworm 
[trans. title], A. Paillot (Compt Bend, Acad, 8ci. [Paria], 18S (1926), No. 3, 
pp, 251-253) . — ^It has been found by the author that the silkworm disease known 
in France as gattine, and in Italy as macilenza, is caused by .the Streptococcus 
tombyds of Flilgge. 

Some observations on the Malaysian coconut zygaenid (Arlona cato- 
xontha }B[[amps.), B. A. R. Gates (Malayan Agr. Jour,, 13, 1025), No. 4, pp. 
92-115, fig. f).— This is an account of the biology and control of an important 
pest of the coconut in Malaya and surrounding countries. Nine hymenopterous 
parasites, three tachinid parasites, and a predaceous clerld have been found 
attacking the larvae, of which the most important is the tachinid Ptijchomyla 
reniota. 

Further observations on the Malaysian coconut zygaenid (Artona cato- 
santha SUimps.), B, A. R. Gates (Malayan Agr. Jour., 14 (1926), No. 10, pp. 
304-520, pis. 9) . — ^Thls account continues that noted above. A diagram is given 
which shows the interrelations and relative importance of its parasites and 
hyperparasites. 

The Cyprus processionary caterpillar (Thaumetopoea wiiklnsoni Tams) , 
D, S. Wilkinson (Bui. Ent. Research, 17 (1926), No. 2, pp. 163-182, pis. 3),— 
An account of this pest, known only in Cyprus, and of its natural enemies, whi<* 
Include 2 species of chalcid egg parasites that occasion a parasitism of over 17 
per cent, and 3 species of tachinid larval parasites that sometimes occasion a 
parasitism of at least 30 per cent. 

Sugarcane borer control aided through utilization of infested and trap 
com, W. 0. Hinds and H. Spenoeb (Louisiana Stdt. Bui. 198 (1927), pp. 26, figs. 
3).~This Is a report based upon work commenced in the fall of 1925. 

The studies show that the sugarcane borer moths prefer to lay their eggs on 
Ihrifty-growlng corn rather than on cane when such corn is available, and that 
the first two generations of the borers develop principally on com in areas 
where corn is grown at aU commonly. Borer hibernation occurs In the larval 
si age and larvae survive largely in the top trash which Is left exposed on the 
surface of the ground. It appears that water standing In the farrows and cover- 
ing such trash kills the borers therein, and that this water-controlling effect is 
more Important than control by low temperatures during most winters in 
Louisiana. The thorough burial of trash, either before or after burning, is an 
exceedingly important factor in borer control and should apply to cornstalks as 
well as to cane trash. While the ordinary burning off of trash does not destroy 
more than one-third of the borer larvae therein, it exposes the surviving larvae 
to greater chance of destruction by water or by unfavorable climatic conditions, 
and the burning should be followed by such plowing under of uubumed rem- 
nants as will prevent the emergence of moths therefrom. 

?Jugarcane borers produce five or six generations in Louisiana. There was 
practically no parasitic control of the first two generations on com or cane In 
1926. 

In 1926 experiments approximately Iwo-thirds of the boreis present In Infested 
corn were destroyed by one application of sodium sUicofluoride by hand dusting 
methods. It is pointed out that four applications axe necessary to cover de- 
velopment during the first two generations. Sodium silicofluoride applications 
are dissolved in dews and rains, thus waging the entire stalk. An Increasing 
percentage of kill occurs during the first we^ after application and a diminish- 
ing percentage continues for more than another week, as described in the report 
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previously noted (B. S. R., 55, p. 456). Tlie percentage of kill among fourtk 
and fifth stage larvae in corn averaged as high as that for the first 3 larval 

Descriptions of new genera and spoclos of licpidoptcra Phalaenae of the 
subfamily Noctninae (Noctnidae) in the Britisli Museum (Natarid His- 
tory), G, F. Hampson {London: Brit. Mus. {Nat, Hint.), Xd26, pp. 

Detailed descriptions are given of new genera and species. 

The Buropean corn borer, W, C. O’Kane and P. It. Lowry {N&io Bamp- 
sJiire Sta. Tech. Bui, S3 (1927), pp. 39, figs, d).— Tliis is a report oC studies of the 
biology of the Buropean corn boror, which has spread rapidly over southern 
New Hampshire, but has not reached marked intensity of infestation. Material 
brought from Massachusetts and wintered in New Hampshire showed relatively 
low winter mortality. The report includes data on pupation, pupal period, and 
emergence from overwintering larvae; preoviposition, oviposit! on, and postovi- 
posltion periods; and longevity of adults, number of eggs laid, and calendar 
range of egg laying; the details being presented in tabular form. 

The progeny of the overwintering generation in the State exhibit both a 
one-generation and two-generation phase, the detailed records given shcfwing 
the development of both phases, by Instars. In observations extending over 
four years the two-generation phase was exhibited by larvae hatching before a 
critical date or period and the one-generation phase by larvae hatching after 
such date or period. In the exporimeuts the dovolopmcut of larvae in the 
second generation was hindered by the coming of cool weather with the result 
that only i)art of the larvae were able to enter hibernation successfully, and in 
19^ none of the larvae reached the Instar stage necessary for successful 
hibernation. Only the larvae of the one-generation phase, representing but a 
fraction of the total, were ftntir^y successful in reaching hibernation in good 
condition, and only such larvae gave rise to fully normal and healthy adults 
the following season. 

Charts summarizing the life history data, year by year, from 1923 to 1026, are 
included. 

Some caterpillars frequently mistaken for the European com borer, 
0. J. Drake and G. 0. Decker {Iowa Sta, Oirc, 10$ {1927), pp, 16, flg», 19).^ 
Popular descriptions are given of 20 lepidopterans the larvae of which are 
liable to be mistaken for the Buropean corn borer. 

The codling moth and its control, W. S. HotTan (Ta. State Ilort. Soo, Rpt, 
SI {1926), pp, 123-131).— A brief discussion based upon tlie conditions met with 
in Vii^nla. 

The ecology of loaf-mining insect larvae, M. Hkring {Die Okologie der 
Blattminierendeih Insektenlarven, Berlin: Borntraeger Bros,, 1026, pp, 26S, 
pis, 2, figs, 66),— This is an extended account of the habits and life of leaf- 
mining insect larvae in connection with 19 pages of references to literature. 

The North American two-winged flies of the family Simuliidae, H, G. 
Dyab and R. C. Shannon (17. S. Natl, Mus, Proc„ 69 {1027), Art, 10, pp, 64, pis, 
7), — ^The authors recognize 47 species and 2 races, representing 4 genera, 
occurring on the mainland of North America and Greenland. Of these 25 are 
described as new. 

House fly fumigation in certain types of buildings, C. O. Eddy {South 
Carolina Sta, Bui, 2S7 {1927), pp, 14, figs, S), — Following a discussion of the 
nature of calcium cyanide and its use, the author reports upon fumigation 
experiments in house fly control conducted in dairy barns, laboratories, shops, 
restaurants, grocery stores, drug stores, feed rooms, and homes. The rooms 
fumifeated ranged in size from 1,000 to 64,000 cu. ft with varying amounts 
of leakage, and were of various shapes and proportions. 
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The results obtained indicate that under conditions preTailin^ at Clemson 
Colley© during the summer of 1026' the dosage needed in house fly fumigation 
averages 0.5 oz. for 1,000 cu. ft., being slightly less in large rooms 'with very 
little leakage if fumigation is done at night "when the flies are in the upper 
part of the room, and more as the amount of leakage increases, the leakage 
being greatest in the smaller rooms. The dosage depends in part upon the 
duration of the exposure, it being advisable to use 3 to 5 hour exposures or 
longer when iwssible. It is believed that dosages higher than 1 oz. for 1,000 
cu. ft. would probably never be warranted. Better results are usually 
obtained when the dust cloud method of application is used ratlier than the 
film method. This method of control is considered especially useful in large 
rooms, such as dairy barns, stables, stores, bakeries, packing houses, store- 
rooms, and in many other places where other methods of control are not prac- 
tical and economical. It is not recommended generally for household use. 

The house fly: Its life history, importance as a disease carrier, and 
practical measures for its suppression, E. E. Austen (Brit. Mus. (yat Sist.), 
Boon. 8er.y No. JAj 2. ed. (19B6), pp. 68, pU. 3, figs. 6 ). — ^This is the second 
revised edition of a pamphlet previously noted (E. S. R., 41, p. 253). 

Investigations of the larvae of Tachinidae of the genera Sturmia, Win- 
themia, Oarcclia, and Exorista [trans. title], W. B. Thoimpson (A«k. Paras Uol. 
Sumaine et Oompar., 4 (1926), Nos. 2, pp. 111-126; 3, pp. 207-227, pis. 2).— 
The data here presented are in continuation of the Investigations previously 
noted (E. S. R., 60, p. 848 ; 51, p. 763; 53, pp. 56, 159). 

The American species of the tachinid genus fPeleteria Desv. (Diptera), 
0. H. OxmEAN (Rop. Boo. Canada, Proa, and Trans., 3, sen, 19 (1923), Seo^. V, 
pp. 225-258, pU. 2).-— Thirty-seven forms of Peleteria are recognized, of which 
29 are described as new, A key for their separation is included. 

Variability of the chrysomelid beetle Phaedon cochleariae F. [trans. 
title], T. K. Lupin (T. Libpin) (Izv. BfUro Genet ike i Evgentke [Akad. NanJcA 
8. 8. 8. jB.] (Bui. Bur. Genetics and Eugenics), No. 4 . (1926), pp. 59-96; Eng. 
ats., pp. 92-06 ). — ^This is an account of work undertaken for the purpose of 
investigating the variability of an insect at various ages throu^ all stages of 
its development. It was found that the variability of P. cochleariae F. gradu- 
ally decreases with age, that males are more variable than females, and that 
unfavorable conditions cause an increase of variability. 

The banana fruit-scarring beetle (Colaspis hyporclilora, Lef.)t C. 0. 
Gowdet (Bui. Ent. Research, 17 (1926), No. 2, p. i37).— An account of the 
eumolpid beetle, an attack of which causes severe injury to banana plantations 
In Colombia, British Guiana, Panama, Oosta Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
British Honduras, and Mexico. This species attacks the fruit, leaf, and roots 
of the banana, the injury to the fruit being the most serious. 

Ck>ntrol of the bronze birch borer by forest management, H. B. Puibson 
(Jour. Forcstri/, 25 (1927), No. 1, pp. 68-73).— A forest management plan for 
the control of AgrUus anwius, which attacks white birch, is discussed. 

Entomological analyses of dying trees [trans. title], I. TbAoIbph (MeddeU 
Btatens BkogsfOrsbksanst. IBweden], No. 23 (1927), pt. 3, pp. 191-216; Eng. aba., 
pp. 213-216).'— A disaission of the bark and other wood-attacking beetles. 

The strawberry root-weevils and their control in Oregon, D. 0, Mote and 
J. Wilcox (Oregon Bta. Giro. 79 (1927), pp. 24, figs. 13).— This account relates 
to four root weevils that injure the strawberry in Oregon, namely, Brachyrinus 
ovatus L., B. rugifrons GylL, B. sulcatus Fab,, and Dgslohus graniooUis Lee. 
Investigations conducted during the season of 1926 have shown that a homemade 
bait consisting of 96 lbs. of ground dried apple waste mixed with 6 lbs. of pow- 
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dered poisoa, and tlie commercial bait Gk)-West, will Mil the adults of these 
weevils. Calcium arsenate has been found to bo the most effective poison and 
is advocated for Ube in the homemade baits. It is recommended that the bail 
be applied at the rate of from a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful to a hill directly 
in the crown of the plant. The first application of the bait should be made 
when approximately 75 per cent of the weevils have changed to the adult stage, 
at which lime they will be hilled before ovipositing. 

Control work conducted in Washington by Melandcr and Spuler has been 
noted (B. S. B., 65, p. 55). 

A contribution to the study of the larvae of Ourculioxadae [Irons, title], 
L. Falcoz (Min, Agr, iFrancel, Ann, Fpipligties, 12 (9126), No, 5, pp, 109--129, 
pl8, 8).— In the introductory part of this account the author briefly considers 
the technique and terminology, following which, in the descriptive part he 
takes up the genus Cleonns with the species 0, acalrosus Brulld, 0, tigrinun 
Panz., and G, mendicua Gyll. ; the genus Llxus with the species L, pmethentHa 
Boh.; the genus Oeutorrhynchus Germ, with the species 0, aulclcollia Payk. 
and €, querfcola Payk.; and the genus Baris with the species B, chlorfzana 
Germ. A bibliography of 24 titles follows. 

South Australian plant weevils, A. M. Lea (Jour, Dept, Agr, 80, Auat,, 80 
(1927), No. 6, pp, 582^98, flga, 27).— This is a practical account of members of 
the Ourculionidae that attack growing plants in South Australia. 

The bean weevil [trans. title], J. Feytaud (Be^o, Zool, Am\ ot Appl., 28 
(1926), No. 11, pp. 161-^172^ figs, i),—A practical summary of Information on 
the bean weevil. 

PoUinatiou and the honey bee, H. F. Dietz (Xnd. Dept Conacrv, Bub. 52 
(1925), pp, 20, flga, 8).— The author discusses pollination, how it takes place, 
some conditions and their influence on insect pollination, pollination of fruits 
of the rose family, the legumes, the mint family, and the thistle family, and 
the honey hee as a pollinator. 

The honey-hee and the fruit grower, A E. Ltjndib (Farming in So, Africa, 
1 (1927), No, 10, pp, 38JhS87, flga, 4).— A practical, illustrated account from tho 
South AfWcan Division of Entomology. 

Aphelinus mail, L. J, Newman (Jour, Dept Agr, ’Weat Auat, 2, ser., 3 
(1926), No, 4, pp, 486, 4B7, flga, 8),— A brief account of this parasite, which Is 
now well established in most of the apple-growing districts of Western 
Australia. 

A contribution to tho study of the chalcidid parasite's of Apantoh'S 
glomeratns L. [trans. title], 0. FEBHrf.RE aud J. 0. Faxtre (Min, Agr, [France], 
Ann, Epiphytiea, 11 (1925), No. pp. 221-23 i, flga. 5).— The authors deal with 
the two species of Tetrastichus hypcrparasltes (T. rapo Walk, and JT. galac- 
iopua Eatz.), Somopot^s luniger braconidla n. var., and 8cM&onQtin paiUoH 
n. sp. 

Farther remarkB on Ptychomyla remota Aid*, a parasite of Artona 
catoxantha Hamps., B. A B, Gates (Malayan Agr, Jour., 14 (1926), No, 10, 
pp. $21-339, pla. 8).— This is a report on the most important parasite of the 
Malaysian coconut zygaenid, with descriptions of the several stages of this 
tachinid, its life history, natural enemies, resistance to low temperature, etc. 

A preliminary revision of some Charopsinae, a subfamily of Ichneumo- 
noidea or ichneumon flies, H. L. Vieeeck (Boy. 800. Canada, Proo, and Troma., 
3, aer,, 19 (1925), Seat V, pp. 259-275).— This revision includes a key to the 
genera and species of the subfamily, with descriptions of 2 new genera and 
17 new spedes of Oampopl^dea, 
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Effect of diets upon growth, reprodaction, and rearing of yoxaig with 
laboratory animals, J. O. Halvekson (North Carolina 8ta, Bpt 1926^ p, 47) • — 
In continuing this study (E. S. B., 53, p. 2G0), alfalfa leaf and cod-liver oil 
have been added to all colony rations. More protein, both vegetable and 
animal, and wheat embryo In various quantities have also been added. Lots 
receiving additional wheat embryo did not thrive as well as those lots to which 
more protein was added in addition to the embryo. The former lots also con- 
tracted disease more readily. These additions reduced the age at which rats 
had their first litters from 128 and 129 days to 76 and 88 days. There was 
olbo a noticeable effect upon fertility of the females and the number of young 
per litter and also upon the percentage of infant mortality. 

[Pasture investigations at the California Station] (California Sta, Bpt 
1926> pp. 4S, 44).— An untillable fi^d of between 35 and 40 acres was used for 
tliese investigations. The greater part of the forage consisted of burr clover 
and alfilarla, but bull thistle, star thistle, wild mustard, and fire weed abounded. 
During the season of 1024r-25, from December 17 to July 18, this fi^d furnished 
11,445 cattle-days of feed that produced 7,865 lbs. of gain in weight During 
the 1923-26 season, from March 1 to June 18, the same fi^d gave 5,042 cattle- 
days of feed, producing 5,218 lbs. of gain in weight Pasturing resulted In 
keeping down the foul growth appreciably. The star thistle especially made 
little bloom during the first grazing season. 

Beef cattle feeding trials, 1921 - 24 , 0. E. Howell (CMfomia Sta* Bid. 
421 (1927) i pp. 12, fig$, 7).— The results of four experiments are reported, all 
of which have been previously noted (B. S. E., 62, p. 71). In continuing the 
last experiment comparing calves and yearlings on alfalfa pasture^ froin May 
25 to August 23, 24 calves made an average dally gain of 1.39 lbs. as compared 
to 1.41 lbs. average daily gain for 86 yearlings. 

After August 23 barley was fed to both lots while on pasture. For 108 days 
of such feeding the calves made an average dally gain of 1.95 lbs. and the 
yearlings 2.02 lbs. The yearlings ate 8.46 lbs. of barley per head per day, 
which was 0.09 lb. more than the calves consumed. * From the heginnlng of the 
experiment tlio calves increased their body weight 73 per cent, wldle the year- 
lings increased only 55 per cent. 

[Experiments with beef cattle at the North Carolina Station], B. S. 
Oxraxis (North Carolina Sla. Bpt. 1926, pp. 3M2).— Two experiments are noted. 

In the cooperative study of the factors which influence the QTWlity and palate- 
bllity of meal, steers fed cracked corn gained an average of 0.15 lb. more daily 
than those fed cottonseed meal, while heifers fed cottonseed meal made 021 lb. 
more average daily gain than those fed cracked com. The steers fed corn 
dressed out 3.2 per cent more and the heifers 0.7 per cent more than the respec- 
tive lots fed cottonseed meal. The steers finished on cottonseed meal gave 
outward Indications of being as fat as those fed corn. There were indications 
that finishing on cottonseed meal produced meat of a darker color than finishing 


on native pasture for a period of 01 days made an average daily gain 
of 1.16 lbs., while those on tame pasture from 106 to 145 days made 223 lbs. 
average dally gain. From these results it was deemed Inadvisable to use native 
pastures unless supplemented with grain. Native pasture furnished forage 
until July 27, when cattle had to be removed. ^ ^ 

Corn sUage, alfalfm com fodder, minerals, and dii-t for fatte^g two- 
year-old steers, J. M. Ewaed, 0, Culbebtson, and W. B. Hamwto (Iowa Bta, 
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Leaflet 21 (1527), pp. 12) is a more detailed report of work previously 

noted (B. S. R., 56, p. 863). Tlie mineral mixture preferred by the authors 
consists of ground limestone 40.97 lbs., around bone black 49.07 lbs., and 
jiotassium iodide 0.06 lb. Corn fodder was not winal to (‘oru silage in pro- 
ducing gains, and steers fed fodder reuuirccl more dry mat ter per unit of gain. 

Finishing calves, yearlings, and two-year-old steers, 0, (1. Oulbbktson, 
J. M. Ewabd, and W. E. Hammond (loiui Leaflet (/5^7), pp. f7).— A 
comparison of the economy of fattening calves, yearlings, and 2-y(‘ar-old steers 
Is reported. The ration for all lots was the same, consisting of shelled corn, 
alfalfa hay, rock salt, and linseed oil meal. With the 2-year-old steers linseed 
oil meal was increased by 0.5 lb. each 30 days starting with 1 lb. until the 
steers were getting 2.5 lbs. The calves and yearlings, recelvetl 1 lb. the first 
30 days and 2 lbs. thereafter. The 2-year-old steei-s were fed for 120 days, 
the yearlings 210 days, and the calves 800 days. Hogs followed each group 
of steers and a check lot served to show the corn equivalent in the pick up. 

At the end of 120 days the 2-year-old steers had made an average daily gain 
of 2.76 lbs., the yearlings 2.7, and the calves 2.49 lbs. The feed cost per 100 
lbs. of gain was $11.11, $9.05, and $7.47 in the respective lots. The 2-year-old 
steers were marketed at this time and even though wdl finished showed a loss 
of $9.07 per head. If the yearlings and calves had been marketed, the yearlings 
would have shown a margin of $1.66 and the calves a —$2.39 margin. After 
180 days of feeding the yearlings had made an average daily gain of 2.68 lbs. 
at a cost of $10.05 per hundredweight and would have returned a margin of 
$3.15 per steer over feed cost. The calves at this time would have returned a 
margin of 19 cts. At the end of 210 days the yearlings were marketed. Their 
average daily gain for the entire period was 2.43 lbs,, the cost of 100 lbs. of 
gain $11.06, and the margin over feed cost —$1.70. The calves were continued 
on the experiment for 300 days. For the entire period they made an average 
daily gain of 2.15 lbs., cost $10.25 per 100 lbs. of gain, and returned a margin 
of $6.92 over feed cost The com saved by the hogs per 100 lbs. of gain was 
36.33, 22.84, and 16.68 lbs, for the 2-year-olds, yearlings, and calves, respectively, 
for their full periods of feed. The dressing percentages for the various lots 
were 62.6 for calves, 61.54 ior yearlings, and 59.91 per cent for 2-year-olds. 
The calves had the heaviest hides in proportion to weight and the 2-year-olds 
the lightest 

Boughages for fattening two-yeai^old steers, J. M. EwAm>, 0. 0. OuxaraaT- 
SON, and W. B. Hammond (Iowa Leaflet 2B (1527), pp. 12).— The results of 
an experiment dealing with the value of certain roughages for two-year-old 
steers are reported. 

Seven lots of steers averaging 1,116 lbs, per head were fed for 120 day^. 
Lots 1 and 4 were fed standard rations, consisting of shelled corn full fed, 
cottonseed meal 3 lbs. dally for lot 1 and 2 lbs. daily for lot 4, alfalfa hay 
self-fed, and block salt self-fed. Iiot 1 was full fed corn silage in addition. 
The ration in lot 2 was the same as in lot 1, except that no shelled com was 
fed. In lot 3 the roughage consisted entirely of corn fodder, In lot 6 of red 
clover hay, in lot 6 of mixed clover and timothy hay, £aid in lot 7 of timothy 
hay and bright oat straw. Three hogs followed each group of steers, and a 
check lot of hogs was used to determine how much feed equivalent was 
recovered in the “ pick up.” 

Com silage proved to be a very efficient roughage. The cattle in lot 1 mde 
the highest average daily gain of aU lots (2.64 lbs.), attained a high finish, and 
returned the most profit after crediting the feed saved by the hogs. Eliminating 
the corn from this ration was unprofitable. The cost of ICO lbs. of gain in lot 2 
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was higher than in lot 1, and the animals did not attain the same degree of 
finish. The no-grain cattle dressed out 2.6 per cent Jess than the grain-fed 
cattle and showed 21 lbs. less internal fat. Com fodder was clearly excelled 
by corn silage, alfalfa, and red clover hay. Mixed hay and timothy hay were 
inferior to either red clover or alfalfa hay. Based on the value for alfalfa hay 
of $20 per ton and crediting the feed saved by the hogs, one could aftord to pay 
l>er ton for the roughages in the various lots $9.10 for silage, $2.41 for fodder, 
$22.45 for clover, $14 94 for mixed hay, and $1.35 for timothy and still return 
as much margin per steer over feed cost. The hogs following the cattle picked 
up a corn equivalent of from 7.62 per cent of the total ration in lot 7 to 12.93 
per cent in lot 1. 

Cottonseed meal, cold-pressed cake, and Unseed-oil meal in rations for 
fattening cattle, H. M. Gaelook (UUsouri 8ta, Giro, 133 (1927), pp, A 
review is made of experiments at several stations, in which linseed oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, and cold-pressed cottonseed cake were compared. Recom- 
mendations are made of the proper amount of protein supplement to feed to 
fattmiing cattle. 

Cottoxiseed meal feeding investigations in progress, R. S. Ctnms, J. O. 
Halveseson, and 0. D. Geinnells (North Carolina 8ta. Rpt 1928, pp. 32^5).— 
Three studies were continued (B. S. R., 55, p. 260) with cottonseed meal. 

The first was to find the effect of graduated amounts on reproduction and 
lactation when fed with com, minerals, and a good quality roughage. Cotton- 
seed hulls formed one-tliird of this roughage. Four groups of 2 cows each 
were used. .Group 1 received 50 per cent and group 4 100 per cent of cotton- 
seed meal in the concentrates. The others received intermediate amounts. 
Five normal living calves were produced firom all lots. The rnUk flow varied 
from average to good. One animal receiving a large amount of cottonseed meal 
became badly swollen and gaunt and was removed from the experiment. 

Four groups of 3 calves each were used in the second study. All animals 
received minerals and 1 calf In each group received iron salts in addition. 
Wheat straw was the roughage used in this test. In group 1 receiving cotton- 
seed meal 1 calf developed **flts’^ and died and 2 became iwirtlally blind, 
group 2 receiving linseed oil meal showed no bad effects, group 3 fed peanut 
meal was unthrifty and somewhat nervous, and group 4 on soy bean meal had 
1 animal that became totally blind while the other 2 were apparently normal. 

In still another study 3 groups of 2 heifers each were fed cottonseed meal 
as the entire concentrate part of the ration, with cottonseed hulls and timothy 
hay as tho roughage portion. Minerals were supplied to all animals. No 
heifers died as a result of heavy cottonseed meal feeding, but 1 aborted. Two 
others, while producing milk after parturition, became lame due to swelling 
of the joints and finally refused to eat. 

Type in beef calves, F, S. Htjltz (Wyoming BuL 15S (1927), pp, 69-94, 

6). — ^In order to determine (1) the effect of type upon economy of gain, (2) 
whether type or quality changes during a six months’ feeding period, and 
(8) the relation between visual selection of type and certain body measure- 
ments, 40 high quality, nearly purebred Hereford calves were divided into 
4 lots of 10 each. Lot 1 was designated as very low set, lot 2 as low set, lot 3 
as rangy, and lot 4 as very rangy. This sorting was done by visual selection. 
Seven body measurements were taken at the beginning and the end of the 
experiment AH calves were fed a ration of com, cottonseed cake, alfalfa hay, 
and sunflower silage. 

The very rangy calves made the highest average gain and the very low 
set calves the lowest average gain. Changes in type during the feeding period 
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were greatest in lot 1 least in lot 4. Throe steers in lot 1 did not change 
type, wMle 8 steers in lot 4 changed type. Of the measurements taken the 
depth of chest, paunch circumference, and height at withers wei*e most impor- 
tant in determining low setness. Calves with largo paunches made the most 
rapid gains, hut had a low dressing percoiituae. The very low sot calves had 
the lowest shrink in shipping. This expeilmoiit showed litUo dilforoiicc in the 
economy of production of very low set and very rangy ealvc^s. Tables and 
charts give the detailed results of the experiment. 

[Investigations withi sheep at the California StatiouJ (CoHifovnid Stu, Rpt, 
192Gt p. 44).— -Five lots of 49 lambs each were fed for 105 dajrs on varying com- 
binations of alfalfa hay, barley, cull raisins, raisin pulp, and benn screenings. 
In rate of gain the lot receiving bean screenings was practically equal to the 
lot getting straight barley, and because of the price of the concentrate proved 
a very economical ration. The lots receiving cull raisins and raisin pulp also 
made satisfactory gains. 

A machine for breaking up raw fleeces preparatory for scouring has been 
constructed and found very satisfactory. A drier for drying scoured wool 
has also been built. Preliminary work on measurements of the diameters of 
wool fibers indicate that the diameters of fibers of purebred sheep may have 
as high a coefScient of variability as fibers from crossbred sheep. 

Fattening western lambs, P. B. Hhxbr (Minnesota Sta,i Morris Suhsta, Rpt 
192$, pp, 57, 58).— Bight lots of SO lambs each were fed for C3 days on various 
rations to compare corn and barley, shelled corn and oar corn, alfalfa hay and 
sweet clover hay, and the value of adding linseed oil meal to the ration. All 
lots received a full feed of grain and hay, approximately 2 lbs. of grain and 
1 lb. of hay per head daily. The lots receiving oil meal were fed 0.2 lb. per* 
head daily. Salt and water were available at all times. The lambs were 
housed in a shed to protect them from the weather and had access to open 
lots. One lamb in each of 3 lots died during the experiment, 2 from acute 
indigestion and 1 from pneumonia. The lambs used had a Merino foundation 
with a coorse-wool cross. Preliminary feeding consisted of grazing on pasture 
and stubble field, with a little hay and grain for 25 days. 

The following table gives a summary of the work : 


Feeds and pains of lamls, Ootoler 2$ to Deoomlor 128, 192$ 


Lot 

Average 

initial 

weight 

Hi 

Food £or 100 pounds of gain 

Enr 

com* 

Lft?. 

480 5 
402 a 

SheUed 

com 

Ground 

barley 

Oil 

meal 

Alfcdfa 

Sweet 

clover 

hay 

1 

71 4 

70 6 
70.7 

71 0 
70.6 
7a8 
7a8 1 
70.6 1 


Lbs, 

Lbs 

Lbs, 

Lbs, 
421.2 
355 7 
367.2 
32a 2 
460.0 
40a9 

Lbs, 

2 



51.4 


8 

4.14 5 
378 6 


■BBES 

4 



47.4 




546 8 
407.9 
521.6 
440 3 


6. 



6S 5 


7 



455.6 

405.5 

S- 



564 







< Ear-oom weight was figured on shelled-corn basis. Both ear and shellol com were ol the 1925 crop. 


[Swine feeding experiments at the Norlh. Caroana Station], B. H. 
HosomrxocB (NorWt OaroUna 8ta. Rpt 1920, pp, 3&-41, figs. 5), — The results of 
experiments, part of which have been continued (B, S. B., 56, p. 263), are noted. 
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l£Jxperime7its at thel Smne Research Farm^ RalelgJi, J. T, Keesee. — Four lots 
of 8 pigs each averaging 40 lbs. in weight were fed to compare different methods 
of utilizing pasture. Lots 1, 3, and 4 were fed a limited corn ration, and lot 2 was 
full fed. All lots received fibh meal one-half and linseed oil meal one-half and 
minerals, all self-fed as supplementary feeds. Lots 1 and 2 were grazed on a 
temporary pasture of orchard grass and clover, lot 3 on alfalfa, and lot 4 on soy 
beans. The number of days required to reach 200 lbs. in weight were 154, 106, 
132, and 142 days in the respective lots. The feed required per 100 lbs. of gain 
regardless of pasture was 307, 3S1, 340, and 344 lbs., respectively. 

Thirty-two sows weaned 384 pigs during the year. The total cost of feed 
and labor was $1,482.90, maldng the average cost per pig at weaning time $3.86. 

[Experiments at the Upper Uoastal Plain Sulstation, Rocky Mounts R. E. 
Currin, jr., and L, 0. Page. — ^Two varieties of com were used in a trial for hog- 
ging down with 20 100-lb. pigs when the com was in the dough stage. The Nor- 
folk Early Market variety produced 330 lbs. of pork per acre with the addition 
of 72 lbs. of supplementary feed. The Jarvis Golden Prolific variety produced 
542 lbs. of pork per acre with the addition of 158 lbs. of supplementary feed. 
The supplementary feed consisted of fish meal and minerals self-fed. Bach 
bushel of immature corn was marketed through the hogs at $1.30 

Cottonseed meal proved very successful for replacing one-half of the fish meal 
in a dry lot ration of shelled corn, fish meal, and minerals self-fed free choice. 
The 26 80-lb. pigs fed the fish meal alone made an average daily gain of 1.44 lbs., 
while those in which one-half of the fish meal was replaced by cottonseed meal 
made 1.62 lbs. average daily gain. The feed required per 100 lbs. of gain was 
319 and 302 lbs. by the respective lots. No ailments common to cottonseed meal- 
fed pigs were noticeable. 

One acre of standing corn and soy beans plus 160 lbs. of protein and mineral 
supplements produced 484 lbs. of pork with 67 pigs weighing 41 lbs. each at the 
beginning of the experiment. 

[Experiments at Use Black Land Substation, Wenona], J. L. Bea, jr., and 
A, P. Lefevers. — Soy bean oil meal can replace one-half of the fish meal in a 
dry-lot ration consisting of com, minerals, and protein supplement self-fed 
free choice. In two trials, however, the cost of 100 lbs. of gain averaged 2L5 
cts. higher in the lot receiving soy bean oil meal. In one trial no bad effects 
were noticed, but in the second trial 3 pigs in the lot receiving soy bean oil 
meal after 28 days on feed developed symptoms similar to paralysis. After 42 
days of feeding 16 pigs in this lot and 8 pigs in the other lot were similarly 
affected. Access to ryo pasture for a few hours each day corrected this 
condition. 

Report on soft pork experiments in progress, B. H. Hostetler and J. O. Hal- 
verson.-— Attempts were made to determine what feeds and how long it would 
take for these feeds to harden the fat of pigs fed large quantities of peanuts. 
Corn and cottonseed meal (6:1) did not produce uniform or satisfatory gains 
nor harden carcasses sufficiently on pigs of either 65 or 35 lbs. initial weight. 
Ground milo and supplements made fairly satisfactory gains and produced 
carcasses which graded from medium hard to medium soft Pigs fed sweet 
potatoes with a grain mixture did not produce hard carcasses. 

[Feeding value of pepper by-products] (Georgia Sta. Rpt. 1926, pp, 149^ 
fJi).— The hulls or fleshy part of the pimento pepper run about 88 per cent 
the stems 87 per cent and the seed 48 per c^t water. The ash of the flesh 
has 32.5 per cent potash and 15 per cent phosphoric add. Peppers also con- 
tain some sugars, which, when combined with other constituents, made a fairly 
satisfactory feed for swine. 

54263—27 6 
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When ripe sweet peppers made up a large part of the ration of laying hens, 
the yolks of the eggs became a deep reddish yellow as though the eggs had 
been partly incubated. It is thought that this fact may be put to use by feeding 
peppers to hens getting little green food, at which time the yolks of llie eggs 
are very pale. 

Pastures for hogs, L. A, Wbavh® (M'monri tita. But 2i't {1021), pp, figs. 
8) .—This is a compilation of the results of experiments at this and other stations 
of the adaptability and relative value of various pasture crops for hogs and the 
amount and kind of grain or concentrate to feed on pasture (H. S. B., 64, 
p. 760). 

Soft pork investigations {Georgia 8ta, Rpt 1926, pp. 13 1-134) » — This is the 
report of the first test of the metabolism feeding experiment in connection with 
work previously noted (E, S. B., 55, p. 161), Five i)igs wore used In the test. 
One was killed at the start as a chock. Two others were individually fed a 
limited amount of corn and tankage, and the other 2 similarly fed shelled 
velvet beans and tankage. The feeding period ran for 120 days, during which 
time there were two periods of 14 days each, in which 1 pig from each lot was 
fed in metabolism crates. 

During the metabolism period it was found that the pigs fed velvet beans had 
a higher nitrogen excretion than those fed corn. Their urine also contained 
more “ solids ” than that of the corn-fed pigs. Quantitative tests of the urine for 
S-4 dihydroxyphenylalanine and other phenol bodies were botli positive in the 
urine of the velvet bean fed pigs. 

Samples were taken from 10 different regions of the bodies of the 5 hogs and 
were used for histological studies. The hams, shoulders, and sides were cured 
for studying the quality of tlie meat. A very noticeable feature of Ibis experi- 
ment was that the livers of the velvet bean fed pigs were considerably heavier 
than those of the pigs fed com. 

The lot feeding work indicated that the velvet beans were a useful feed in 
fattening swine, and that the amlno-acid deficiency could be corrected by the 
use of suitable protein supplements. Scalding does not improve velvet beans, 
and no evidence was found of vitamin deficiency. Velvet beaus produced fat 
that graded between medium soft and medium hard, but this condition could be 
corrected by a finishing i)eriod on corn. 

Seventy-five lb. pigs were fed for eight weeks on peanut<<, followed by a 
hardening period on corn. It Is concluded that such pigs can not be hafdeno<l 
in a reasonable period, but that they will eventually harden if the period Is 
extended long enough. 

The feeding of chuTas produced soft pork, but so far tbe period necessary to 
harden such pork has not been established. 

Farm poultry raising, M. A. Juix (17, 8, Dept. Agr, Farmer^ Bui. 1524 
{1921), pp. n+28, figs. 21).-^hlB is a revision of and supersedes Farmers’ 
BuRetin 287 (E. S. B., 19, p. 71), 

[Poultry investigations at the Oalifomia Station] {California Bla. Rpt. 
1926, p, 81, 91, P2),— Investigations by J. B, Dougherty showed that exposure of 
eggs to temperatures of from 28 to 32® F. for three successive nightly periods 
of 14 hours each had no significant effect upon hatchablllty. This exposure 
plus a continuous exposure of 38 hours at the same temperatures also had no 
effect When the nightly exposure was increased to four and thebe were 
followed by a continuous exposure of 38 hours, there was a significant reduction 
in the percentage of eggs hatched. 

Experiments with root crops at Petaluma show that tho Yellow dlant and 
Danveis Half-long (red) varieties of carrots liave as much vitamin A as the 
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commonly used green feeds. The White Belgian carrot and the Purple Top 
White Globe and American Purple Top Swede turnips have small amounts of 
vitamin A, but not in quantities sufficient to substitute for green feeds. Mam- 
moth Long Red, Golden Tankard, and Half Sugar mangels (white) are of no 
value. 

Salmon oil made from canner refuse, consisting of heads, tails, fins, and 
viscera, including the liver, proved a good source of vitamins A and D. Pullets 
fed dry mash containing 2 per cent of this oil showed no evidence of leg 
weakness after 06 days of feeding. Chicks fed for 12 weeks on a mash con- 
taining 2 per cent of the oil and not exposed to direct sunlight did not develop 
leg weakness. 

[Poultry investigations at the New Mexico Station] (Xeic Jlexico Sta. Bpt. 
1926, pp. The results of one year’s work (E. S. R., 55, p. 467) indicate 

that cottonseed meal may have a place in the ration for laying hens. However, 
the pen fed 38 per cent of cottonseed meal in the mash produced eggs badly 
affected by the cottonseed meal spot. The yolks of these eggs gradually turned 
black when stored, so that by the end of a week they were almost entirely black. 

[Experiments with poultry at the North Carolina Station], B. F. Kajjpp 
and R. S. Deaestynb {North Carolina 8ta. Bpt 1926, pp. 70-72, 74, 75).— The 
results of some experiments are briefly noted, several of which are continuations 
of work previously noted (B. S. R., 55, p. 266). 

Fish moat v. moat meal in ego prodttcfto^.— Fish meal and meat meal were 
found to be practically equal pound for pound as a source of protein for egg 
production in Single Comb White Leghorns in a 9-month test. The percentage 
production for the fish meal flock for the entire test was 49 and for the meat 
meal flock 51. 

Mineral requirements in egg production, — ^Mineral supplements were taken 
from a group of laying hens on May 1. The percentage production for this 
group for April was 70, for May 50, and for June 25. On July 1 the supplement 
was resumed, and during this month the production averaged 32 per cent In 
another group all the supplements except limestone grit (containing 97 per cent 
of calcium carbonate) was removed May 1. The average percentage production 
of this group for April was 68, for May 53, and for Jime 32, and when the 
supplement was resumed on July 1 the production rose to 42 per cent. 

Relative value for growth of condensed tuttemiilTc, dried huttermiUe, meat 
meal, and fish meal — ^A continuation of this study with chicks showed that 
fish meal gave the lowest cost per pound of gain, followed by diied buttermilk, 
meat meal, and condensed milk In the order named. It required 4.16, 3.2, 4.7, 
and 3.7 lbs, of the respective feeds to produce a pound of gain from hatching 
to 8 weeks of age. 

Normal hematology of foiaZa.— ‘Hemoglobin readings were made on over 2,000 
normal birds. These studies Indicated a diminishing of hemoglobin during heavy 
lay and suggested the necessity of supplying iron salts during this period. 

Cwnmercial unit ejsperimenial floch.-^A study of this type of flock showed 
a death loss of 4.9 per cent during the flrst 9 months. The flock of 750 hens 
consumed 23.9 tons of mash and grain, produced 7,960 doz. eggs, requiring 5.9 
lbs. of feed per dozen eggs. The return over feed cost was $2,192.86, 

The cost of putting pullets into laying, — The hatch in a milk fed lot was 
70 per cent and in a meat meal lot 54.8 per cent. The pullets in both lots 
began to lay at 20 weeks of age. However, the flrst pullet to lay in the milk 
fed lot was 4 days ahead of the first pullet in the meat meal lot The average 
weight of chicks in this test at 8 we^ of age was 1.63 lbs. in the milk lot and 
1,17 lbs. in the meat meal lot The feed cost of 100 broilers at 8 weeks <rf 
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age in the milk fed lots was $14.39 and in the meat meal lot $9.30. The feed 
cost per pullet for the first 20 weeks was 60 and 44 ols. in the rosi>ecliYe lots. 

Effect of tvmmff eggs on, Mtonmg,-—TT(xo tests indicate that turning eggs six 
times a day from setting to the eialiteenth day will give an average of 10.5 
per cent greater hatch of all eggs than tuiming once a day. 

EjiperimenU in fattening pouliry^—Tho rt'sults of two tests have shown that 
a simple ration of corn m<'al and pulverized oats fed with bTiUormilk or sour 
g^^iTY^ Tniiir gave as good and more economical gains than a more complex ration 
of fish meal, wheat shorts, jiulvorized oats, and corn meal. 

Feeding baby chicks, II. L. Kempstbk (HJiSHonri kita, OU'c, (1927), pp, 
J ^), — ^The author describes in a popular manner the various feeds and their 
functions in a ration for baby chicks. The steps in feeding are discussed in 
order from hatching to several weeks of age. A feeding sehodide is appended 
showing the details of feeding up to maturity. 

Caponizing the surplus cockerels, K. T. rAKKiiURST {Idaho St a, Circ, 47 
(1027), pp. 7, figs, Popular directions are given, and the operation is 
discussed. 

X027 announcement of prices of breeding stock, hatching eggs, and 
baby chicks (Idaho Sta. Circ, 42 (1927), pp, 4» prices of hatching 

eggs, baby chicks, and breeding cockerels of six different breeds are announced 
in this publication. 


DAIET FAEMIirG— DAIRYING 

Experiments in the self **f ceding of dairy cows, W. B. Kia^ms (IlWMit Sta. 
Bui 289 (1927), pp, 42&-4i^2, figo, I9).«— In continuation of this study (E. S. E., 
56, p. 375), it was found that cows tended to eat much more feed than was 
required for maintenance and milk production when fed in this manner. This 
Increased feed consumption tended to increase body weight. No harmful effects 
resulted from self-feeding if the animals were gradually accustomed to the 
change. This method of feeding is deemed useful in studying the relative 
palatabillty of feeds, but cows showed a variation in preference for feeds at 
certain periods. The practice is not recommended for practical milk production. 

Soybean meal and ground soybeans as protein supplements for dairy 
cattle, A, E, Tomhavb (Deloioare Sta, Buh 148 (1927), pp, 19).-— After a miew 
of the literature, two experiments are recorded. 

Soy lean meal t?. peanut meal, — ^Pour cows were fed by the revc^rsal moUiod in 
one trial and 8 cows in a second trial for four 24-day iX‘riods, the first 8 
days of each being consldorod preliminary. During the first and third i»riod 
peanut meal was used as the protein supplement to Uie ration, tind soy bean 
meal was used during the second and fourth periods. The grain ration consisted 
of yellow hominy, wheat bran, and salt fed at the rate of 1 lb. to 3.5 lbs. of milk 
produced. Alfalfa hay was fed at the rate of 1 lb. for each 100 lbs. of live 
weight and silage at the rate of 3 lbs. for 100 lbs. of live weight. 

The daily milk production while on peanut meal was 2.08 lbs. above normal 
and for the soy bean periods 2.09 lbs. above normal. The cows gained 42 lbs. 
more in weight during the soy bean meal feeding than during the peanut meal 
periods. In this experiment peanut meal proved to be 3*44 per cent more 
efdclent for milk production than soy bean meal. 

Qrou7id soy leans v, peamt wieoZ.— The plan of this experiment was similar 
to the above, except that 28-day feeding periods were used* In tri»U 1 of this 
experiment 3 cows were fed for 2 periods, the first using ground soy beans 
and the second peanut meal os a protein supplement In trial 2, 0 cows were 
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fed for 2 periods and 3 of these for 4 periods using peannt meal in the first 
and third and gronnd soy beans In the second and fourth i>eriods. 

The daily variation from normal during the gronnd soy bean period was 
—038 lb. and during the peanut meal period +0.39 lb. of milk. Peanut meal 
proved to bo 2.74 per cent more ef9cient in producing milk than ground soy 
beans. Three cows gained 151.4 lbs. in weight while being fed ground soy beans 
and lost 42.7 lbs. while on peanut meal 

[Dairy cattle investigations at the California Station] {California 8ta, 
Ppt 1926t pp. 41, 4^t d2). — ^The results of experiments are briefly noted. 

Fresh orange pulp had no appreciable effect on Increasing the quantity or 
quality of milk produced. The apparent digestibility of dried orange pulp as 
determined by feeding trials indicated a total of about 78 lbs. of digestible 
nutrients i)er 100 lbs. of dry matter, Including about 70 lbs. digestible carbo- 
hydrates, about 0.8 lb. digestible fat, and 6 lbs. digestible protein. 

Experiments were conducted with house flies, horn flies, and stable flies to 
determine their effect upon milk production and also the value of fly repel- 
lants. One month’s confinement with heavy Infestation showed the following 
losses in production; Horn flies 1,4 per cent, house flies 3.33 per cent, and 
stable flies 0.26 per cent. A continued infestation with flies with daily spray- 
ings of a bland nontoxic oil showed a loss of production with horn flies of 13.1 
per cent and with stable flies of 21 per cent. With a combination of oil and 
pyrethrum spray, the controls without flies lost 4.3 per cent and the cattle 
Infested with horn flies 12.4 per cent. 

Studies by 0. L* Roadhouse, W. M. Regan, and S. W. Mead showed that 
alfalfa, when in the form of hay, pasturage, or green, produced a marked 
flavor in the milk if fed within 5 hours before milking. The hay produced 
the least noticeable flavor. The most prominent flavor resulted from feeding 
freshly cut alfalfa 2 hours before milking and the flavor diminished as the 
period before milking lengthened. In one test cows produced distinctly flavored 
milk the first week on alfalfa pasture feeding. A grain mixture with alfalfA 
did not modify the flavor of the milk. 

[Experiments with dairy cattle at the New Mexico Station] (New Mextoo 
Sla, Bpt. 1926, pp. — The results of two experiments are briefly noted. 

Pasture experiments. — Sweet clover made a satisfactory pasture crop for 
dairy cows. Planting In February furnished forage beginning about the first 
or middle of Hay and lasting to the middle of October. Second-year growth 
can be used as early as April 1 and furnishes good pasture until the last of July. 

Italian rye grass sown from the middle of September to the last of October 
furnished excellent grazing for dairy cattle during the spring and fall months 
and good grazing during a large part of the summer. Italian rye grass produces 
pasture the second year without reseeding and does not head out as early 
as rye.. 

Cotton seen for dairy ooioa.— During a 24-day period 4 cows fed whole cotton- 
seed and bran equal parts, with all the alfalfa hay they would consume, 
produced 2,908.7 Ibs^ of milk and 124.36 lbs. of butterfat. The total production 
of milk when fed com and bran was 2,057.5 lbs. and of butterf^t 115.68 lbs. 
While on whole cottonseed the cows ate 7.2 lbs. less alfalfa than while on com. 
This test indicates that whole cottonseed can be used to replace port or all 
of the com In the ration for at least a short period. 

Phosphorus deficiency and a dairy cattle disease,^* E. B. Hast, B. A. 
Beach, E* J. Djslwiohb, and E. G. Bailey {Wisconsin 8ta. Bnl. 889 (19B7), pp. 
10, figs, 4 ), — Cattle in certain sections of Wisconsin are some times affected 
with a ^‘mysterious disease^” which shows the following symptoms: Extreme 
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omaciation, stiffiie&s in tlie hind quarters and at times in the front quarters, 
swoUen joints, harshness of coat, unthrifty condition, and perverted appetites. 
The shoulder blade of a slaughtered animal was found to be as thin as paper 
in places, and a knife could be run through it. The sections where cattle are 
affected have plenty of lime in the soil, so it was thought that lack of phosphorus 
might be the cause. 

Six cows suffering from the disease were divided into two lots and fed 
rations containing liberal amounts of phosplioms. Kation 1 consisted of com 
silage, alfalfa hay, and a grain mixture of jellow corn, ground oats, wheat 
bran, and oil meal 7: 7: 5:1. One cow in this group received, in addition, 
0.25 lb. of cod-liver oil daily. Batlon 2 consisted of mixed hay, com silage, 
and a grain ration of ground oats, yellow corn, and steametl hoiic meal 9 : 10: 1. 
One cow in this group also received cod-liver oil. 

After three months on these rations all cows had gained over 200 lbs. in 
weight and increased 50 per cent in milk production. Neither ration was 
superior to the other, and the cows receiving cod-liver oil showed no particular 
advantage. Eations contaliiing such fct*d as whetit hi an, wheat middlings, 
linseed oil meal, and cottonseed meal prevent the occurrence of this disease. 
Bone meal and spent bone black also eradicate this condition. Analyses of 
sw^eet clover and alfalfa hay from the affected regions show that they contain 
from 2.25 to 3.15 per cent OaO, but only 0.2 to 0.328 per cent PaOs. It is 
necessary to feed some of the above feeds when cattle are on such pasture. 

Measures of persistency of lactation, W. L. Gainus {Jour, Agr, Besearoh 
lU, fif,], 3} {X927), No, pp, 313-383, fg, 1).— A review is made of several 
methods of measuring persistency of lactation. The measure preferred by the 

author is ^ = ae“*‘in which y represents yield, t the time from calving as 

origin, ^ is tho rate of yield, <r is a constant representing the initial rate of 
yield, e Is the base of natural logarithms, and A- is a constant representing the 
rate of decrease in the yield as proportional to the rate of yield of the moment. 
Formulas for fitting the equation by least squaresi are given in simplified form 
for the special cases of 7, 9, and 11 monthly records. 

Persistency of lactation in dairy cows, W. L. Gainks {Illinois 8ta, Bui 
S88 (1927), pp, S53-42Ji, figs. 31).— The formula noted above has been fitted to 
1,684 Guernsey records and 1,395 Holstein records. The rate of yield shortly 
after calving and the rate of decrease are quite closely correlated. For the 
Guernsey records r equals 0633 and for the Holstein rcco^d^ r equals 0.433. 
In both breeds the rate of yield after calving increased up to nine years and 
then declined. Yearly yield is more closely related to rate of yield after 
calving than to rate of decrease in yield, as r=0,C72 and —0.220, resi>ectively. 
The coefficient of variability in persistency values shows a variability for 
the Guernsey and Holstein records of 60.97 and 40.25, respectiv^y, 4 ind the 
corresponding coefficient for yearly yield as affected by persistency of 14.53 and 
13.06. The mean initial rate corrected to age of maximum is ior Guernsey 
reords 47.2 lbs. and for Holstein records 81.0 lbs. of 4 per cent milk per day. 
Holstein records showed greater persistency than the Guernsey records. 

Environment has a great effect upon persistency. Half sisters by Guernsey 
sires showed no correlation, half sisters by Holstein sires a slight correlation. 
Half sisters by a common dam showed a marked correlation for both breeds. 
Dam and daughter relationships showed marked correlation, but full sisters 
in both breeds a nonsignificant negative correlation. From the mathcsmatlcal 
treatment of these data It seems that for the ordinary 10 months* lactation 
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period the best time to conduct a short-time test to determine lactation yield 
is 4.2 months after calving. 

Bntterfat tests of first and later lactations, G. F. Monboe {Ohio 8ta. Bimo. 
But, IB {1927), No. 2, pp. 34S8, fig. 1 ). — Station records of the butterfat per- 
centage for the fii-st lactation period and for the lifetime were studied to deter- 
mine what relationship existed between them. The records of 32 Holstein 
and 30 Jersey cows were used for this study. It was noted that there was a 
tendency for the first test to be higher. This occurred in 19 of the 32 Holsteins 
and 19 of the 30 Jersey records. 

For the Holsteins, 19 of the first test were within 0.1 per cent (either xmder 
or over) of the lifetime test. A variation of 0.2 per cent included 28 records, 
and of the remaining 4, 2 showed a variation of 0.21, 1 of 0.45, and 1 of 0.4 
per cent. In the Jersey records, 14 of tlie 30 cows showed a variation of 0.1 
per cent. A variation of 0.2 per cent included 22 cows, and of the remaining 
8, 3 varied less than 0.3, 3 less than 0.4, and the other 2, 0.44 and 0.69 per cent, 
respectively. 

A comparison of the methylene blue reduction test and the agar plate 
count for determining quality of milk, H. B. Bllenbbbger, M. 0. Bond, A. H. 
Robertson, and R. I. Moody {Vermont 8fa. Bui. 264 (1927), pp. 82, figs. 15). ■— 
Since no exact measure to apply for determining anallty in milk is known, 
comparison was made of the methylene blue and agar plate methods by ascer- 
taining the uniformity or variability of duplicate tests made according to 
standard methods and determining the correlation between them and the 
keeping quality of the milk. The milk samples were collected from individual 
cows in four herds close to the station, and the keeping quality of the mfik 
was measured by the time required to become unfit for table use and by acid 
development. 

Alr previously reported (E, S. R., 66, p. 670), the methylene blue test gave 
the more consistent results. The average coefBcient of variation for the plate 
counts was 32.01 and for the reduction test only 4.61. The coefadent of corre- 
lation for the keeping quality of 268 samples for the agar plate counts was 
— 0.28±0.04 and for the reduction time H-0.72±0.02w 

The trier method of sampling butter for analysis, H. B. Ellenbergeb and 
J. A Ne%vi4Andee {Vermont kta. BiU. 26S {1927), pp. 28, figs. 5). — Comparisons 
were made in this study of factors affecting the accuracy of the trier method 
and also the value of this method as compared to the wedge method. 

Trials were made in which the free water on the back of the trier was 
included in the sample, when it was excluded, and when no attention was paid 
to it. In 41 trials when the free water was excluded the samples averaged 
0.25 per cent loss water than when the water was included and 0.69 per cent 
less than the wedge samples. In 113 comparisons it was found that when no 
attention was paid to the water on the trier these samples averaged 0,16 per 
cent loss moisture than when the water was included and 0.60 per cent less 
than did the wedge samples. In 122 samples when the water was included the 
moisture content averaged 0.44 per cent less than the wedge. 

Trials with 16 different triers showed that the highest and most accurate 
results when compared to wedge and whole tub samples were given by triers 
whose curvatures were nearest to that of a true arc or slightly more contracted. 

It was found that samples taken by the trier method at 20“ F. showed 
approximately 0,5 per cent less moisture than did those drawn at 60“. The 
authors recommend relatively hi^ temperatures when butter is to be sampled 
by this method. The wedge method of sampling is more accurate when com- 
pared to whole tub analysis, but if triers of correct construction are used very 
accurate results may be obtained. 
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Preparation of bnttcr samples for analysis, J. A. NEWLANDra and H. B, 
Eixeistberolb {Teimont 8ta, Bui. 263 (1927), pp. 5/).— In conlinnatlon of this 
study (B. S. R , 66, p 570), three rariatioiib of the omdal method, the factory 
method, and the stirrer method were used. The two latter methods allowed 
moisture losses to occur, and the analytical results wore loo low. T£ samples 
are carefully prepared and accurately Icslcd, 00 i)cr cent of the duplicates 
should check within 005 per cent and there should be few variations over 0.1 
per cent. 

The authors recommend two methods for preparing butler samples for 
analysis and suggest method 1 for less experienced operators. This method 
consists of softening the sample in a closed vessel at as low temperatures as 
posisble to avoid oiling off and separation, until thin enough for agitation 
Oool and shake nntll a semisolid mass Is obtained. Open and stir with a 
spatula until the sample has the consistency ot smooth, soft grease. Weigh 
out the sample and analyze it at once or, if preferred, hold in air temperature 
of between 21 and 27* 0 (69.8 and 786* F.) and restir before weighing. The 
procedure of the second method Is to hold the sample in a closed container 
in a warm room (26 to 28®) until the mass is soft, then open and stir as in 
first method and weigh out the sample for analysis. 

[Experiments with dairy products at the California Station] (California 
Sta. Rpt. 1926, pp 62, 63, 6i).—Q. D. Tumbow et al. found that prunes and figs 
could be used satisfactorily in the manufacture of ice cream. The Oalimyma 
pie grade fig was superior to other varieties tested. It was found that g^atin 
exerted more influence on the viscosity of the mix than any of the other ingre- 
dients. The viscosity as determined by the MacMicliael viscosimeter had little 
to do with the control of wei^t or density of the finished ice cream. 

A. W. Farrell found that paints, greases, and other protective preparations 
were effective in protecting dairy equipment and metals after one year’s 
exposure in a dry atmosphere, except metal lacquer and shellac. Of those 
exposed In a moist briny atmosphere, the heavy greases gave excellent protec- 
tion. Bed lead and a mixture of white lead and tallow gave excellent protec- 
tion, while paints with a graphite or graphite and rod lead base gave good 
protection. Fair results were secured with heavy oils and natural asphalt 
base paints, while light oils were less satisfactory. 

A new type ol dectric heater for dairy sterilizers was developed by Farrell, 
which requires a minimum amount of water, but heated this water to a tem- 
perature of 170* F. in 20 per cent less time than one and 57.6 per cent less 
time than other types of heaters studied. A 3 kw, heater Is sufiftclont for 
ordinary purposes, but a 5 kw. heater saved time, was as economical to operate, 
and offered reserve capacity for use in cold weather. The time required for elec- 
trical sterilization compared favorably with that required by kerosene heaters, 
and the electrical heater is as practical and as economical. The energy 
required per batch sterilized varied from 202 to 3.48 kw. hours. 

In a study of the Babcock test by B. H. Nelson, it was found that the tempera- 
ture of the room in which the tests were read did not cause any appreciable 
change in the readings. Samples read in a room having a temperature of 19* 
averaged 0.019 per cent below the readings obtained when the temperature was 
84®, When the temperature of the centrifuge was 100*, 32 samples averaged 
0.049 per cent above the Mojonnlor, hut when the eentiifuge was boated to 130* 
the same samples averaged 0.07 per cent above. An increase of one-third in 
the speed of the centrifuge gave 0.02 per cent increase in the rending, and a 
two-thirds increase in the speed gave 0.031 per cent increase. 
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0. A. Phillips found that the texture of Cheddar cheese was not affected by 
Ijasteurizing milk of good quality by the flash method of 165® temperature. The 
flavor was improved slightly after the cheese was from 2 to 3 months old 

Investigations by F. H Abbott sho^^^d that butter cut with a worm gear cutter 
lost 0.48 per cent more moisture during 13 days* storage than did butter cut 
with the wire type cutter during the same period of storage. 

VETEEINAET MEDICINE 

[Report of work in veterinary science at the California Station] (CaK- 
fornia 8ta, Rpt, 1926, pp* 88-^1, 92, 93), — In a report of work by F. M. Hayes 
and E. H. Barger with infectious abortion, the spread of the disease in the Uni- 
versity Farm herd at Davis is considered to illustrate the impracticability of try- 
ing to control abortion where positive and negative cows are kept together. The 
milk of 66 cows was studied at regular intervals with relation to agglutinins In 
the milk and blood serum. The inoculation of guinea pigs dis<flosed the pres- 
ence of Bacterium alortus in the udder of 14 of the cows having positively agglu- 
tinating milk and in 13 of those having milk with no agglutinins^ thus showing 
that the agglutination test of mUk is of no great value in detecting an udder 
that contains B, abortus. 

In vaccination work with the live abortion germ vaccine 15 cows at Berkeley 
thus treated between December 18, 1923, and October 14, 1924, had given birth 
to normal calves at the end of the first gestation period following vaccination. 
Eleven of these had also terminated a second gestation period normally, and one 
aborted, from which B, pyogenes was ibolated, while cultural examinations and 
guinea pig inoculations for B, ahortm were negative. Most of the-ie cows were 
inregnant for the third time since vaccination. Of the 10 cowb which gave off 
B. aloriua in the milk following treatment while In lactation with live abortion 
germ vaccine, as reported the preceding year (E. S. R., 55, p. 371), 4 again be- 
came positive for B, al)ortus in the milk after having given birth to normal 
calves. An attempt to remove foci of D. abortus infection from one of these 
cows through the intravenous administration of a 1 per cent mercurochrome 
solution in increasing doses proved negative. 

It is stated that 17 cows and 13 calves were treated with cultures of the bile- 
treated tubercle bacilli. 

Efforts to improve the present method of preparing chicken-pox vaccine 
have given encouraging results. In a series of 35 experiments, involving sev- 
eral hundred birds, uniform success in conferring complete resistance to arti- 
ficial Infection with chidfeen-pox virus 4 wedks after vaccination was secured. 
The vaccine was prepared from fresh lesions and tissue removed from the 
combs of cockerels 10 to 12 days after severe inoculation with chicken-pox virus. 
This vaccine has been, found to remain potent for from 60 to 90 days after 
preparation. Evidence has been obtained to show that immunity may last 
for at least 6 months. That this type of vaccine is not dangerous to use has 
been demonstrated by the vaccination of approximately 10,000 birds on poultry 
farms without any harmfal restdts. 

In work to determine the accuracy of the agglutination test in detecting fowls 
that are carriers of B, pultorum infection, 88 reactors to a test made In Octo- 
ber, 1925, were tested monthly since December of that year. The results show 
a considerable variation in the reaction to the test. In an attempt to dis- 
cover a method of overcozning the cloudiness which frequently results in making 
agglutination tests with chicken-blood serum, a comparison was made of anti- 
gens preserved with phenol and with formalin, the l&tteae giving the better 
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results. All of the sera that reacted with the phenolized also reacted with 
the formalized antigen. 

During the year agglutination tests for B, pullorum were made of 30,273 
blood samples from 108 flocks, of which 5.9 per cent gave positive reactions. 

Work by W. H. Boynton in hog cholera va<*cination of baby pigs indicates that 
it is of little use to try to immunize pigs cither by the serum-viri^s or by the 
vaccine method while they are nursing immune mothers. The milk from 
such mothers seems to have some lnfluen(‘e In preventing the nursing pigig 
from developing antibodies against hog cholc^ra. The great(‘st buccoss seems 
to be obtained soon after the pigs are weaned, which is at about 6 weeks of age. 

The important protozoal diseases of useful animals in (lermauy, A 
Koeqel (Die Wichtigsten durcU Brotozom Verursachten NuUticrkrankheiten in 
DeutsclHand, Biuttgai'i: Ferdinand JEJwkc, 1936*, jop. Id). — ^This 

Is a practical resume of information on this subject. 

[Annual reports of proceedings under the Diseases of Animals Acts fop 
the years 1934 and 1935 ], S. Stockman and J. B. Jackson (IC//. Brit’X Min, 
Agr^ and BHsheriee, Ann, Rpts, Free, DUeaties Anim, AotSt pp, 79; i9g5, 
pp. 126, figs, 5 ). — ^Included in these reports (E. S. B., 53, p. 880) are accounts 
of occurrences of foot-and-mouth disease, rabies, sheep scab, swine fever, 
anthrax, glanders, parabltlc mange of horses, tuberculosis, swine erysipelas, 
and epizootic abortion in cattle. 

Plants poisonous to live stock in Montana, H. E. Morris and II. W3 Sloh 
(Montana 8ta, Giro, 1S4 (1927), pp, 28, figs, I J).— This is a practical account 
of the more important plants poisonous to livestock. The symptoms produced 
are mentioned and treatment given. 

Feeding of Drymaria and Euphorbia to steers (New Messtoo Bfa, Rpt, 1926, 
p, 55).— Experiments conducted following the death of cattle on a ranch near 
Three Elvers, N. Mex., previously noted (B. S. E., 57, p. 70), It'd to the feeding 
of plants supposed to be the cause of the loss to two steers, in neither of which 
was any ill effect produced. 

Diseases of animals communicable to man, V. A. Moore (Amcr, Jour, Bud, 
Health, 17 (1927), No, 2, pp, JJ3-129).— Diseases considered in the course of this 
discussion include anthrax, glanders, rabies, tuberculosis, Malta fever, undulant 
fever, swine erysipelas, paratyphoid bacillus in cattle, tularemia, foot-and- 
mouth disease, cowpox, infectious jaundice, etc. 

Brucella abortus Infection in a ^voinan, Q. N* Belyma (Jour, Amer, Med, 
Assoc,, 88 (1927), No, 19, p, This Is a report of a case observed at 

Bellingham, Wash. 

Experimental investigations of the xdurality of the foot-and-mouth 
disease virus*— A preUiuluary contribution [trans. iitlol, 0. Waldmann and 
K. Teatjtwein (Berlin, TlerUmtl, Wchnsohr,, ^2 (1926), No, 55, pp. 559-57i).— 
In work with 32 strains of foot-and-mouth disease virus obtained from different 
sources the authors have detected 3 main types and a number of variants. More 
or less parallel results wore obtained with both guinea pigs and cattle. The 
3 types of virus did not afford protection against each other, and animals could 
be infected as many times within a brief period. This Is in support of the 
conclusion of Vall$e and Oarr6, previously noted (E. S. B., 47, p. 680), 

The tenacity of the foot-aud-mouth disease virus [trans. title], K. Tbaie^ 
WEEN (Arch, WUs. u, Prakt. Ticrheilk,, 54 (1926), No, 4, pp, 375-279).— Tests 
made by the author of the vitality of the fool-and-mouth disease virus in 
lymph are reported upon following a review of the litemture, The lymph 
from lesions in pigs, which became dry on various materials, including saud, 
manure, etc., remained infective for periods ranging from 5 to 11 days, Bpi- 
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thelial shreds retained their virulence for much longer i)eriods even when eicposed 
to sunlight. Fragments of epithelium placed in dung in water or exposed to 
the air in the open remained virulent for periods up to 07 days. Heating to 
00® C. (140® F.) in a water bath proved fatal to the virus within 5 minutes. 
The virus in shreds of epithelium buried in dung at a depth of 30 cm. (12 in.) 
lost its virujpnce wltliin 0 days. 

Infectious abortion in cattle (Georgia 8ta, Bpt 1926, pp, 135-138) , -—In 
referring to eradication work with infectious abortion of cattle it is stated 
that it has been found practically possible through the application of sanitation 
practices and quarantine to eradicate the disease from a badly infected herd 
of dairy cattle without the expense of selling the reactors. Through the use 
of the agglutination test a herd that was originally infected to the extent of 
7l> per cent has been entirely rid of the disease in less than two j ears' time. 

Reference is next made to chemotherapy studies in which acrifiavine was 
first tested. In referring to this work, a more detailed account of which by 
Edwards and Coffman has been noted (B. S. R., 56, p. 278), it is pointed out 
that while this compound has given the best results of those tried the work 
is still in the experimental stage. In tests made of the disodium salt of dibrom- 
oxymercurifiluorescein, commercially known as mercurochrome 220, administered 
intravenously, the results were not so favorable as those with acrifiavine. 
There appears to be evidence that the compound destroys the organism, but it 
seems to have an imdesirable toxic action upon the animals treated. 

Preliminary report of experimental work in the control of bovine infec- 
tious abortion, 0. P. Fitoh, W. L. Boyd, and R. E. Lubbehusen (Jour, Amer. 
Vet Med, Assoc,, 69 (1926), No. 8, pp, 362-S69). — This is a contribution from the 
Minnesota Experiment Station. 

The authors report that their experimental work during the past 6 years 
with immimizing agents for the control of bovine infectious abortion indicates 
that bactorins, vaccines, and scrums will not reduce the losses from this dis- 
ease to a desirable minimum. Experimental work conducted with the view 
to obtaining a clean herd, through use of the blood test, was commaotced in 
December, 1923, with two experimental herds, one Infected and one not infected. 
They were kept in two bams, separated by not more than 75 ft., and tended by 
the same men. The results obtained, the details of which are given in tabular 
form, seem to indicate that it is feasible for a breeder to maintain a cdeon and 
an infected herd under such conditions. 

Control of abortion disease by blood testing and segregation, I. E. New- 
som and F. Oboss (Colorado 8ta. BuL S17 (1927), pp. 30, figs. 5), — ^Following a 
bidef i*eview of the literature the authors report upon work conducted. Records 
of agglutination tests of the college beef and dairy herds, individual histories 
of reacting animals, and the breeding r^rds are reported in tabular and chart 
form. 

The ^imination of abortion disease by the agglutination test and segregation 
in the college beef and dairy herds is descxibed. In the beef herd it took 5 tests 
and 10.6 months to eliminate the disease, 16, or 43 per cent, of the original 37 
animals being removed as reactors. All 5 aborting animals became positive to 
the test, but 2 reacted only after aborting. Reactors were segregated only until 
sold or until they calved. It cost $1,478.08 in depreciation of value of animals 
to dispose of the IG reactors in the beef herd, or an average of $92.38 per 
head. In the dairy herd it took 8 tests over a period of 18.5 months to remove 
all the reactors, 16 of the original 84, or 44 per cent, being eliminated. Of 
the 12 aborting animals 7 became reactors and 5 were constantly negative. 
One of the aborlers became positive only after the premature delivery of the 
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calf. It cost $1,068.23 in depreciation of value to dispose oX the 15 i*eactors in 
the dairy herd, an average of $70.65 per head. 

The breeding records of both herds for the past 10 years, winch arc included, 
shows that during the earlier years, at least, slorilily and abortion did not 
run paraUel, and in the case of the dairy herd the sterility was hlgli even when 
the reactor curve was low. During the second or last 0-year jxa'Jod^hc sterility 
and abortion curves showed a close relationship. 

Genital infection in mares by an organism of the l£!ncapsulaius group, 
W. W. Dimook and P. R. Edwabds (Jouv. Yel, Med, Aitsoo,f 70 (JfOB7), No, 

4, PP. 469 - 480 ), — ^In this contribution from the Kentucky Experiment Station 
the authors deal with Nncapsulatus (/enitalium, which was recovered and iclonti- 
fled in the case of metritis previously noted (E. S. R., 54, p. 878), Cultures 
were made from the cervix and uterus of 1,424 mares, the organism B. gmitor 
Hum having been recovered from 62, or 4.4 per cent, of the total number 
cultured. In the present paper the authors consider the clinical pathology, 
gross pathology, metritis, salpingitis, uterine alterations, cultural characteris- 
tics, cultures unusually uniform, and cross-agglutination tests, and present 
reports of 6 cases. 

Poultry diseases, including diseases of other domesticated birds, with a 
chapter on the axiatomy of the fowl, B. F. Kautb {Qhioogo: Alexander Bger, 
1927 1 4 . ed,, rev, emd enl,f pp. 893^ figs, 158), — This is a fourth enlarged and re- 
vised edition of the work previously noted (B. S. R., 48, p. 183). 

[Poultry disease investigatJous at the JSTorth Carolina Station], B. F. 
Kaotp and R. S. Beaestote {North OaroHm 8ta, Rpt, 1926, pp. 71, 72-74, 76, 77, 
fige, S).— A laboratory study was made of 54 cases of re^iratory disease, all the 
observations Indicating that the cases of roup were focal Infections that did 
not produce toxemia of sufficient severity to upset body metabolism. The 
greatest injury is due to the accumulation of an inflammatory product thrown 
out on the respiratory mucous surfaces, thus obstructing the respiratory pas- 
«<ages and also impairing vision by its infection of the oyea The disease was 
contracted by actual contact of normal birds with those diseased. A complete 
blood study of 43 cases, representing all stages of the disease, indicated that it 
produces a stimulation of the production of red blood cells with a relative 
increase in the varieties of leucoc^ytes. 

Studies of the germ content of the air of poultry houses reveal an exces- 
sive bacteria-laden atmosphere. 

In the investigations under way evidence was obtained that a buctoriophage 
may accompany outbreaks of fowl typhoid. 

A study of coccidlosis shows that there are two stages in tlie chicks growth 
when it Is peculiarly susceptible to the coccidia infection, namely, (1 ) from 
10 to 20 days of age, or as brooder chicks, and (2) from 5 to 7 weeks of age 
in the range period when growing the large wing and tail feathers, 

A study of bacillary white diarrhea under southern conditions was made, 
using 25 Single Comb Rhode Island Bed and 25 Single Comb White Leghorn 
hens which had reacted in field testing and certification work. During the 
first 10 months these reacting hens laid 3,809 e^s in trap nests, all of whldi 
were cultured. SalmmeUa pullontnii was isolated frona 225, or 5 per cent, of 
the eggs, and there were In addition 258, or 6 per cent, Infected by other 
bacteria. 

The effect of refrigeration of serum on its agglutination properties was 
tested over a period of 7 months and 6 days. !33ie serum taken ftom reacting 
Rhode Island Red hens was kept ttomx from Decombor 14, 1925, to July 20, 
1826. The tests were run in dilutions of 1:25, 1:60, 1:100, and 1:200 and 
show that the serum retained fully its power of agglutinatioin. 
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Trap nest records kept of the hens show contiiniotis intermptions in the 
egg-laying cycles as a result of the focal infectlon» it being evident that heavily 
infected birds are uneconomical. Physical studies indicate that there is no 
marked difference in body function as to respiration, temperature, and ability 
to digest feed. The blood remains about normal, and there are no outside 
indications that infected birds are such. Monthly blood tests with 4 antigpnp 
are said to have shown that the test is consistently the same. A distinct 
cross agglullnalion with an antigen for avian typhoid was demonstrated. 

Acute infection of chicks and chronic Infection of the ovaries of hens 
caused by the fowl-typhoid organism, J. B. Beach and D. B. Davis (Sit- 
gardia [Calif, Sta,}, 2 (1927), No, 12, pp. 411-4^i)> — ^The authors here report 
upon investigations conducted during the course of an outbreak in 1924 among 
145 baby chicks obtained from a commercial hatchery. The mortality during 
the first 45 days of the lives of these chicks and which commenced when they 
were about CO hours old wa^ 54.4 per cent, Bacterium sanguinarium being 
Isolated from 72.1 por cent of those that died. Of the deaths from fowl typhoid 
infection, 85.9 per cent occurred during the first 2 weeks. Failure to recover 
the organism was encountered in only 3 of the 52 chlcta that died during this 
period, while of the 27 chicks which died after the second week B. sanifwtnarium 
was recovered from 20.6 per cent. Abnormalities of the liver were found in 98 
per cent of the 52 which died during the first 2 weeks and 22.2 per cent of those 
which succumbed later, while unabsorbed yolk was present in 80.7 and 18.5 per 
cent, respectively. It is pointed out that this outbreak of disease due to 
B, sanguinarium resembled in all respects bacillary white diarrhea due to 
B. pullorim. 

Observations were made of 25 of the 66 survivors, including 20 females and 6 
males, kept for 1 year, no evidence being obtained that such chicks became 
chronic carriers of B, sanguinarium, 

A portion (196) of the fiock of 1,300 hens which produced the eggs from which 
the chicks were hatched wore tested, and positive reactions were obtained with 
32 hens. Partial or complete agglutination with antigens from both B, pullorum 
and B, sanauinarium was obtained from 29 of the 32 samples tested. The 
results of the agglutination test Indicated that the reacting birds were infected 
cither with both B, ptrUorum and B, sanffuinarium or with one of the two species 
alone, but did not make it possible to arrive at a more definite conclusion. 
The studies are considered to furnish evidence that B, sanguimrimv 
like B, pullorum is transmitted directly to chicks through eggs laid by infected 
adults. It is pointed out Uiat the cross-agglutination makes it possible to de- 
tect carriers of either B, sanquimrivm or B, pullcnm by an agglutination test 
employing B, pullorum antigen, and that Uiis enhances rather than detracts 
from the value of the agglutination test. The details of the agglutination tests 
and the results of post-mortem examinations of the reacting hens are reported 
in tabular form. 

Wattle disease of fowls in Victoria, A. W. Tubneb (Jour, Aust, Vet, Assoc,, 
2 (1926), No, Jh PV- in-129).— An account of a disease that Is associated with 
a local infection by a PasleureUa organism. In the cases investigated this 
orgatdslm differed from the organism of fowl cholera in that it was avirulent 
when subcutaneously injected. It differed from a similar organism described 
by Seddon in 1914 (B. S. E., 30, p. 785; 31, p. 782) in that it wiU not cause 
fowl cholera. 

Vaccination for diphthero-variola of the pigeon [trans. title], J. Lahatib 
(Am, M4d, V4t,, 71 (1926), No. 10, pp, 401-415)*— Work with the several methods 
of vaccination is reported by the author. 
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Teniacidal value of cci-taiu drugs for chickens, B. A, Bkscu and D. M. 
AYaeben (Jour. Anier* Yet, Med. Aswc.t 69 (1926), No, 4, pp, Jf98^06), — This Is 
a contribution from the Wisconsin Experiment Station, in which llie results 
of treatment of chicks with kamala are roi)ortt‘a in tabular form. The results 
of work with arecolinohyclrobromldo, Lewises <N)iicen(rnt('(l lye, and oserine 
sulfate and pilocarpine hydrochloride follow. 

While the lye was suceossful in removing tapeworms, It was very irritating 
to the mucous membrane of the provcntrl cuius and duodenum and so toxic 
that death followed its administration in the three birds fed. Arecolinohydro^ 
bromide not only failed to remove tlic tapeworms from the birds, but was very 
toxic. Bserine and pilocarpine gave unsatisfactory rc^suUs similar to those 
obtained by feeding arecolinebydrobromido. 

Kamala gave by far the most promising results, the Andin^s being similar to 
those obtained by Hall and Shilllngor (E. IS. B., 55, p. VtH) and demonstrating 
that kamala in 1-gm. doses is an ofBcient teniacldo. Tapeworm segments were 
found in the feces after feeding In 22 of the 4(1 oases, 45 of which fjiiled to 
demonstrate tapeworms on post-mortem examination. In 23 oases no tai»e- 
worms were found either in the foees or on post-mortem. 

Mscellaneous anthelmintic Investigations, M. 0. Hatx and M. Wiqdob 
(Jour, Amer, Vet, Med, Assoc,, 69 (1926), No, 2, pp, 195-217), — In the investiga- 
tions here reported the authors have found the latex of tlio fig, Ficus lauri- 
folia, after shipment to the United States, to be a satisfactory anthelmintic, 
but they point out that this affords no evidence as to its value in the countries 
where the tree grows. Pyrethrum does not appear to bo of value ns an anthel- 
mintic. Betanaphthol is apparently distinctly inferior to carbon tetrachloride 
and tetradilorethylene for removing hookworms from dogs. Carbon disulfide 
does not appear to be of value as an anthelmintic for dogs. One test of chlore- 
tone does not show that it has anthelmintic value, but the authors point out that 
there are theoretical reasons why it should receive further test in connection 
with the supposedly anthelmintic value of chlorine in hydrocarbon compounds. 
Fowler^s solution appears to have a very slight antlielmintic value, which 
develops very slowly, and it can not he recommended as an anthelmintic. 
Barium sulfate seems to have no anthelmintic value. Mineral oil in repeated 
doses has little or no value in removing worms. The cresols have very slight 
anthelmintic action in most cases, and act as gasiroinlesllaal Irritants to such 
an extent that their use is not safe. 

AGBIOTJETXTEAIi ENGHIffiEEING 

[Agricnltuval engineering studies at the California Station] (Oalifoniia 
8ia, Rpt, 1926, pp, 34-37),— A, II. Hoffman reports that air cletmers of the 
radiator fan type have been found to be low In efficiency as a class, and in 
addition have the serious handicap of having to bo of necessity where the dust 
concentration is high. 

Studies by B. J. Stimiman of equipment for handling grain in bulk and 
in sack, which included 37 combine harvesters harvesting 44,802 acres of wheat 
and barley, showed that the rate of harvesting per foot of width was the 
greatest for the largest combines. Combine labor cost per acre for sacked 
grain was $1.67 and for bulked grain 68 cts. 

Experiments by Stimiman on equipment and methods for romovlng stumps 
showed a cost of clearing land of 0- to 18- in. oak stumps with the barrd type 
stove considerably lower than by the pulling process, Oi*eou or wet stumps 
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opened with a light powder blast in the winter or spring burned readily the 
following fall. Dry softwood stumps burned to a depth of from 4 to 8 ft. 
below the ground level. Green or wet stumps did not burn below tillage depth. 

In a study of walnut dehydrators the thermal efficiencies of gas heated plants 
varied from 11.9 to 34.3 per cent, of oH heated plants from 9.8 to 34 per cent, 
and of electric heated plants from 28.1 to 66.8 per cent. The costs for ^ec- 
trically heated plants, including operation, interest, and depreciation, were 
favorably comparable with those for the other plants. 

[Irrigation investigations at the California Station] {California Bta. Bpt 
1926, pp. 72r*75) . — In investigations of irrigation requirements in the Sacramento 
Valley it has been found by M. R. Huberty that as a general rule a considerable 
quantity of water is lost by deep percolation in areas served by cheap gravity 
water. Contour irrigation is deemed by Huberty, Davis, and Brown the best 
method to use when straight furrow irrigation eaus^ washing and when the 
soil is shallow and irregular. Where properly followed, this method has been 
found to increase the penetration of irrigation water and to conserve and 
control storm water. It was farther found by S. H. Beckett, H, F. Blaney, 
and 0. A. Taylor that in regiems of light annual rainfall properly organized 
field soil moisture studies will give a true measure of consumptive moisture use. 

[Irrigation investigations at the New Meadco Station] (New? Mexico 8ta, 
Rpt 1926, pp. 19-24) —The progress results of investigations conducted in 
cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Public Roads relating to ground 
water movement, duty of water, and water requirements of crops are briefly 
reported, and some of the more Important data are tabulated, particularly on 
duty of water. 

Electricity on New England farms, W. T. Ackerman (Neu? Hampshire Bta, 
Bui 228 {1927), pp, 4% fO).— -This is a progress report for the years 1925- 

1926 of the station project on the relation of electricity to agriculture. It 
presents the results of experiments on the use of both major and minor elec- 
trical equipment on seven farms In New Hampshire, representing dairy, 
poultry, fruit, and general farming. 

Current consumption on the seven farms averaged 1,683 kw, hours for the 
year 1925 and Increased to 4,263 kw. hours in 1026. Heating and similar equip- 
ment, such as refrigerators, ranges, Ironers, water heaters, etc., produced the 
greatest elToct on the total consumption and developed a peak load in mid- 
summer. The total consumption for the year 1926 was distributed as follows: 
Winter 23 per cent, spring 10, summer 32, and fall 28 per cent The total 
consumption by fonns for 1920 ranged from 432 kw. hours for the fruit farm 
to 7,604 kw. hours for one of the dairy farms. 

House lights showed an average monthly consumption of 34.6 kw. hours 
ranging from 15.2 to 68.8 ; water pumps 23.7 kw. hours, ranging from 3.7 to 
39; and kitchen ranges 167 kw. hours, ranging from 26 to 282. House refrig- 
erators used an average of 35.3 kw. hours per month, ranging from 23 bo 39*5; 
and hot water heaters 182 kw. hours, ranging from 16.2 to 548. The latter have 
given a high degree of service, but their cost of operation has been higji. Warii- 
ing machines used an average of 2.6 kw. hours per month, flatirans 7.3, and 
ironing madbilnes 12.7 kw. hours. Barn lights used an average of 7.9 kw. hours 
per month, ranging from 4.3 to 13.9; and milking machines 91.5 kw. hours, 
ranging from 56.5 to 134, Dairy cooling rooms showed an average monthly 
consumption of 119 kw. hours, ranging from 96.5 to 148, 
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ETIBAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 

[Agricnltiiral economics investigations at the New Mexico Station, 
1926] (yew Mexico 8t<t. Rpt 1926, pp. 57-W).— Results are reported as 
follows: 

The ecotiomics of range cattle production in New Mexico, — ^Eetums for 1925 
from 112 strictly cattle ranches of 127 ranches studied in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Bureau of Animal Industry, XJ. S. 
D. A., showed the returns on investment to be 16.44 per cent, of which all but 
0.02 per cent arose from the Increase in market values of stock held. The 
highest percentage of return was made on ranches with from 301 to 600 breed’ 
ing cows. The average investment was ?C1 per animal unit. The average cost 
of producing branded calves was $30.80, the cost increasing as the size of the 
ranch increased. Indebtedness amounted to 89 per cent of the investment. 
Money on land cost 6.5 per cent and on cattle 8.1 per cent. 

The preaent status of Hie El Paso and adjacent territory egg marfce#.— Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas supply 80 per cent of the market demand. 
Imported eggs sell for an average of 34 cts. per dozen, while those produced 
locally average 47 cts. per dozen to the producer. Increased production in New 
Mexico is warranted, provided the producers can compete with the cheaper eggs 
of good quality supplied by Kansas and Nebraska. 

Fruit and vegetalle market studies, — ^All of the New Mexico lettuce moves to 
eastern markets, 85 per cent of the shipments in 1925 being made before October 
10, and consequently meets some competition from California, Colorado, and 
Idaho. The apple crop in 1925 constituted about 1 per cent of the marketable 
crop of the United States. The bulk of the ^ipments were made between Sep- 
tember 1 and November 1, 97 per cent going to Texas points. 

Man labor, horse work, and materials used in producing crops in 
Christian County, J. B. Hxjtson and W. G. Finn (Kentucky Sta, Bui. 274 
(1926), pp. 379-434, figs, This bulletin is based on records obtained by the 
detailed route method from 10 to 14 Christian County farms for the years 
1921-1923. The following table gives the man labor and horse work used by 
acres and crop yields on the chief crops; 

Man labor and horse work used on different crops, 1921-1923 
MAN LABOR 


Crop 

Honis por aore 

Hours per unit of production 

Lowest 

Highest 

Avenigo 

Unit 

Lowest 

nighrst 

1 Average 

1 

Tobacco 

Com 

Wbeat 

Mixed bay 

201.8 

20.0 

7,8 

7.5 

382.4 

88.6 

15.5 

18.7 

1 

mo 

28.6 

XLO 

10.2 

1,000 pounds 

40 bumels. 

12 bushels 

1 ton--, 

279.5 

201 

ao 

7.9 

421.7 

58.8 

209 

17.7 

33 A 9 
26.4 

13.1 

11.2 

. 


HORSE WORK 


Tnb&fioo 

mm 

1203 

502 

3.8.S 

16.8 

S2.7 

1,060 pnntuln 

17L6 

127,1 

118.7 

6.6 


1007 


■ 

37.9 

22.5 

11.1 

40 

HESQ 

■it 

4^3 

Whfiftt 


26.7 

Mixed hay 

_ 

1 ton 

12.1 


ilodudes tractor work. 
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Tables are given showing the usual dates of different ox^rations, crew and 
equipment, hours per acre of man labor and horse work, and cost of materials 
required for the several crops. 

A study of dairy farm organization in southeastern Minnesota, G. A. 
Pond (Minnesota 8ta. Tech. Bui. 44 (19%), pp. 94W4h fioa. 25).— The results 
are given of a detailed study in cooperation with the U. S. B. A. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of 38 I'epresentative dairy farms in Steele Counts' dur- 
ing a 5-year period, beginning January 1, 1920. Eecords kept with the help 
and under the supervision of a route man were obtained from 12 farms lor 
1 year, 6 farms for 2 years, 5 farms for 3 years, 6 farms for 4 years, and 10 
farms for 5 years. The farms averaged 18G acres, of which 47 acres were in 
pasture and 129 acres in crops. Of the crop acreage 32.7 per cent was in com, 
28.4 in oats, 22.3 in hay and alfalfa, 10.5 in barley, and 5.7 per cent in wheat. 
For each 100 acres of land there were 9 milch cows, 9.8 other cattle, 23.4 
swine, 79.4 poultry, 0.8 sheep, 3.6 work horses, and 0.6 colts. The farms re- 
ceived 62 per cent of their income from the sale of dairy products and cattle, 
29 per cent from swine, 6 from other livestock, 11 from crops, and 2 per cent 
from miscellaneous sources. 

Tables are given showing for the several farms in 1024 the amounts of feeds 
of different kinds, man labor, horse work, and veterinary services and medi- 
cine used per dairy cow, per young dairy cattle, per 100 chickens, per work horse, 
and per colt, and to produce 100 lbs. of pork in 1023. The milk and butterfat 
production per cow in 1924 is also inclnded. Averages for all farms for each 
year studied are also included. Charts showing the man labor distribution by 
weeks for the year, and standards for feed«». man labor, horse work, and cash 
cost for the different kinds of stock are given. The variations in the different 
factors between different farms are discussed. 

The usual practices in producing different crops aie described and tables 
given for each crop showing the standard man labor and horse work require- 
ments and the distribution of labor. Tables are appended showing by farms in 
1922 the man labor and horse and tractor work required for different operations 
in raising and harvesting the different crops, and the averages for all farms for 
each of the other years. 

Illustrations are presented of the method of using the data in the bulletin in 
planning reorganization of farms. 

Cost of producing almonds in California. — A. progress report, R. L. 
Adams (Califomia 8ta. Bui, 4BS (1027), pp, 52, figs, 4)* — This progress report 
covers the results obtained for the first season studied (1925) and is based 
upon 149 farms covering 4,677.30 acres of pecan orchards in 13 areas. The 
production varied from 15 to 1,824 lbs. per acre, averaging 418 lbs., and the cost 
l)or pound vuided from 3.9 cts, to $1.79, averaging 11.15 cts., exclusive of the 
charges for management, use of operating capital, depreciation of trees, and 
interest on investment in orchard. The average cost per acre for the different 
Items are soil cure $10.27; tree care $6,01; irrigation $4.17 ; harvesting, hulling, 
and ddiveriug $18.94; taxes $3.55; use of equipment $3.48; and office expense 
18 cts., totaling $46.60. 

Tables are given showing for the farms in the several areas the number of 
acres, yield, costs of different Items, age, variety, and size of trees, and approxi- 
mate percentage of stand. 

The cost of farm real estate maintonauce, F. L. Mojizson (Ohio 8ta, Bimo, 
Bui,, 12 (1927), No. 2, pp. 60, 61).— <3ost records from 81 farm erwoers wlith 
farms averaging 139 acres for the period 1920-1924 show that the average 
annual net cost for real estate maintenance was $6 per acre^ of which repairs 
64253—27 7 
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and depreciation on buildings constituted 41 per cent, real estate taxes 33, 
upkeep of fences 11, drainage 9, insurance 2, and misceUaneous expenses 4 per 
cent. 

Tax burdens compared, B. H. Hibbabd and B. W. Atiiw (Wisconsin 8ta, Bui, 
393 (1927), pp, 26, figs. 10),-— This study was made to determine bow the 
increased tax burdens from 1013 to 1924 fell relatively upon the farm, city, and 
village classes. Real estate and personal property taxes, State and P&leral 
income taxes, and State income surtaxes are included, but not coiporation 
incomes and taxes. Dane County was taken as a representative county, and the 
reports of incomes received and taxes paid were divided into three groups, as 
follows: (1) Individuals filing reports for 1924, including 4,214 farmers, 13,000 
city people, and 1854 villagers; (2) individuals filing for the years 1918, 1910, 
1923, and 1924, 1.S18 farmers, 3,224 city people, and 362 villagers ; and (3) indi- 
viduals filing for the years 1913, 1914, 1918, 1919. 1923, and 1924, 214 farmers, 
1,333 city people, and 133 villagers. 

The following table shows the percentages of income paid by each class cf 
each group : 

Percentages of income paid ly farm, city, and village people 



From 1913 to 1924 farm and city incomes increased 15 and 118 per cent, 
respectively, while taxes increased 138 and 326 per cent, respectively. 

Tables and charts are included showing for each class in group 1 the 
number and percentage having incomes of different amounts and the average 
net income of each income class ; and for groups 2 and 3 the percentages of 
net income absorbed by taxes, the average taxes, and the average incomes. 
The causes of the heavy farm tax burden are discussed. 

Report of the Imperial Economic Committee on marketing and prepar- 
ing for market of foodstuffs. I-W, H. J. Macktndeb et al. (London: Imp, 
Boon, Com,, Rpts, 1 (1925), pp, SS; 2 (1925), pp, 35; 3 (1920), pp, 27^, pis, 3; 
Jf. (1926), pp, W, pis. 7).— These reports were presented to Parliament by the 
committee acting under terms of reference published March 0, 1926, “ to consider 
the possibility of improving the methods of preparing for market and marketing 
within the United Kingdom the food products of the overseas parts of the 
Empire with a view to increasing the consumption of such products in the 
United Kingdom in preference to imports from foreign countries, and to 
prmnote the interests both of producers and consumers.” 

Pirsi Report: General , — ^The work of the committee is described and its 
condusions set forth under the heads of identification of Empire produce, 
research, and finance. Recommendations are made that the present legidation 
regarding the identification of and publicity for Empire products be enforced 
>and sai^lemented by further legislation ; that an aTiTi pfli grant be made by the 
British Parliament to be used for education, publicity, and research in the 
production and preservation of foodstuffs ; and that the expenditures of the grant 
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be under the supervision of a commission and about 05 i)er cent of the amount 
be allocated to the promotion of trade in Empire produce, about 15 per cent to 
research, and the balance reserved for the promotion of fruit growing In the 
tropical parts of the Empire, the carriage of pedigree stock from the United 
Kingdom to the overseas parts of the Empire, and similar schemes. 

Seconds Report: Meat , — Statistics are given and discussed regarding the pro- 
duction and supplies of tlie United Kingdom and the overseas parts of the 
Empire, consumption, and market requirements of the United Elingdom, and 
the Imports Into the United Kingdom from the overseas parts of the Empire 
and competing foreign countries of beef, mutton, lamb, pig products, and canned 
meat and fish. Conditions affecting trade with the overseas parts of the Empire 
and with competing countries are discussed. It Is recommended that Imported 
meat and canned goods be marked to disclose country of source ; that a study be 
made of the possibilities of more rapid transportation; that the Government 
defray the cost of transporting pedigree breeding cattle, sheep, and hogs to other 
parts of the Empire; that restrictions on the importation of live cattle, except 
those to prevent introduction of disease, be reconsidered ; and that the require- 
ments of the United Kingdom be studied and products standardized. 

ThM Report: jPrwif.— This report consists of a general report (pp. 9-80) 
and appended reports (pp, 81-274) on apples, citrus fruit, other fruit and fruit 
products, and nuts. The position of fruit in the inter-imperial trade ; the de- 
pendence of the United Kingdom on foreign fruit supplies ; the present market- 
ing system, including financing, distribution, and analysis of costs ; the present 
organization among producers and tho necessity for further organization ; the 
need for organization of consumers ; publicity, advertising, and identification of 
produce ; and the need for certain lines of research are discussed. The imports 
of fruit into the United Kingdom during the past 20 years have increased nearly 
three times the rate of Increase for imports of breadstuffs and nearly twice the 
rale of the Imports of meat, yet the consumption per head is still much smaller 
than in the United States. 

Less than 25 per cent of the fruit imports are from the overseas parts of the 
Empire, although the committee estimates that the greater part of the fruit 
Imports, except grai)es and oranges for winter consumption, could in the near 
future he furnished from British sources. The committee's recommendation is 
that a voluntary preference for Empire produce be developed among United 
Kingdom consumers by the organization of the producer and the mobilization of 
the consumer. 

Foi&iih Report: Dairy pTodnoe,r^h& home production, consumption, and 
sources of supply of dairy products of the United Kingdom; the dairy industries 
in the several overseas imrta of tho Empire; the manufacture, transporting, and 
marketing of dairy prodticts ; and the need of research are discussed. Only 17 
per cent of the butter and 31 per cent of the cheese consumed in the United 
Kingdom are produced within it, and only 52 per cent of the imports by value 
in 1924 came from the overseas parts of tlie Empire. Although consumption is 
increasing, the committee believes that competition from Argentina, Siberia, 
Russia, and the Baltic countries will become more severe. Increased produc- 
tion by better methods, better seasonal distribution of supplies, winter dairying, 
and more rapid adjustment of retail prices to available supplies are among the 
recommendationa made. A supplementary report on margarine included dis^ 
cusses the production and consumption in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and other countries; the Empire as a producer of the raw materials; 
and the possible future development of the industry. 
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Extent and causes of rejections of boxed apples from the State of 
Washington, seasons 1922 to 1925, R. E. Patlthobp and J. W. Pabk (U, J3. 
Dept Apr., Dept. Giro. 4J3 (1927), pp. 16, figs. 8).— T?his report is based upon 
the records of sales of 39,245 cars shipped during the seasons 1922-23 to 1924r-26, 
inclusive, being from 38.1 to 46.4 per cent of the total yearly shipments for the 
State, and averaging 42.8 per cent. Prom 72.5 to 80.9 per cent, or an average 
of 81.5 per cent of the yearly shipments were made f. o. b. usual terms, and 
these shipments are the only ones considered In this study. 

Price reductions were made on from 6 to 15.2 per cent of the f. o. b. usual 
term shipments, averaging 10 per cent. The reductions in terms of the f. o. b. 
price of rejected cars were 26.4 per cent in 1922-23, 19.2 per cent in 1923-24, 
and 13.1 per cent In 1924-25. Of the ears on which price reductions occurred, 
allowances to original buyers were made on 68 per cent, 60 per cent, and 75 per 
cent in the respective years, these allowances averaging 18 per cent, 13.1 per 
cent, and 10.9 per cent of the invoice price. In the case of rejected cars resold, 
the reductions amounted to 36.6, 28.3, and 19.7 per cent of the invoice price for 
the respective years. Less than 6 per cent of the rejected cars for the period 
were resold at the original invoice price or more, the average advance being 
only about 3 per cent. Buyers* reasons for making rejections or requesting 
allowances in the respective years were as follows: Condition 79.1, 42.9, and 
68.8 per cent ; grade 12.6, 20.4, and 10.9 per cent ; disputes concerning specifica- 
tions 2.3, 21.2, and 15.4 per cent ; and railroad service, miscellaneous, and unde- 
termined 6, 15.5, and 4.9 per cent. 

The correlation between price changes and the number of rejections was not 
pronounced. The percentage of rejections showed some tendency to increase as 
the season progressed, probably due to deterioration of the fruit. 

Suggestions made to improve conditions are written confirmation of sales on 
a standard form, complete specifications in sale contracts, inclusion of informa- 
tion essential to a valid contract in correspondence during negotiations, use of 
the Government iaspectlon service at the shipping point, and improvements in 
the methods of handUng and storing apples. 

Cfooperative sales organization for livestock, T. Macbxin and M. A. 
SoHAABS (Wisconsin Sta. Bui. S94 (1927), pp. 4k, figs. 9).— The six cooperative 
sales agencies on the Milwaukee, Chicago, and St. Paul markets sell about 15 
per cent of the total market receipts. The history, organization, management, 
and business of these associations are described. The financial and service 
results of such organizations and the factors to be considered In choosing a 
market are discussed and suggestions made as to how to build up a cooperative 
marketing imogram. 

Results of a questionnaire sent to shipping associations in Wisconsin showed 
that 72 of the 125 reporting were members of cooperative sales agencies, and 
of this number 47 shipped all of their stock to their cooperative sales agents, 
14 shipped one-half or more, 9 shipped less than one-half, and 2 shipped nothing 
to their agents. 

Crops and Markets [April-^May, 1927} (17, B, Dept. Agr., Crops and 
Markets, 4 (1927), Nos. 4, pp. 121-160, figs. 5; 5, pp. 161-192, figs. 3).— The usual 
tables, charts, summaries, etc., ore included for cotton and other crops, dairy 
Xffoducts, livestock and livestock products, feedstuffs, fruits and vegetables, 
hay, prices, etc. No. 4 includes tables and text summarizing the replies re- 
ceived firom over 7,000 breeders to a questionnaire as to the sale prices of 
purebred cattle, hogs, and sheep. 'iNo. 5 includes a table showing by divisions 
of the United States the changes in the agricultural jioiiulation due to blrtlis, 
deaths, and moving to or from cities, towns, and vULagea 
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Maine agriculture: A statistical presentation, 0. H. MEoacHANT (Maine 
8ta, Bui, 338 (1527), pp, 19-148, figs. 24)- — ^A tabular and graphic presentation 
by counties and towns showing the number and size of farms, use of land, and 
value of land, buildings, and machinery in 1925 ; livestock on farms, January 1, 
1926 ; livestock products in 1924 ; acreage and production of principal crops in 
1924; kind of roads, January 1, 1925; value of farm products sold and supplies 
purchased in 1924 through cooperative organizations ; mortgage debt, 1925 ; farm 
expenditures, 1924 ; tractors and radios on farms, 1925 ; and other miscellaneous 
data. 

The green rising, W, B. Bizzell (New York: Macmillan Co,, 1926, pp 
1X11+269), — ^A brief historical survey of agrarianism in the United States, 
Europe, and Mexico is made. The influence of the Colonial and Federal land 
policies and the tariff on agrarianism in the United States, the organized efforts 
of farmers for political action and to improve their economic and social status, 
and the results of such efforts are described. 

Bnral Scotlandl during the war, D. T. Jones et al. (London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford Univ, Press; New Haven: Yale Uwit?. Press, 1926, pp, Xyi+311, 
pi, 1, figs, 16), — This publication of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace Includes 3 monographs with an appendix on agriculture and one on 
Scottish fisheries during the war, by D. T. Jones (pp. 23-119). 

Scottish agriculture, with special reference to food production, H. M. Oonacher 
(pp. 121-186).— This discusses the physical conditions of the country, the eco- 
nomics of Scottish agriculture with special reference to the conditions created 
by the war, imports and exports of agricultural products before and during 
the war, rises in the wages of farm workers, sheep and dairy farming under 
controlled conditions during the war, maintenance of livestock and the ration- 
ing of meat, increased food production during the war, and the permanent 
effects of the war on agriculture. 

The Scottish agHcultm^i laloiirer, J, F, Duncan (pp. 187-220). — ^This de- 
scribes the organization of farm labor and conditions before the war, and the 
earnings, hours, and social conditions, 1914-1922. 

Scottish land settlement, W. R. Scott (pp. 221-264). — ^This discusses the land 
problems; land settlement, 1912-1918; and the settlement of ex-service men 
since the war. 

The jute industry in Scotland during the war, J. P. Day (pp. 265^07).— This 
describes the origin and development of the industry, and the conditions during 
and since the war. 

AGEIOTTITTJIIAI AUD HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

A survey of the public educational system of Porto Bico (Columbia 
Vniv,, Teachers Col,, Internatl, Inst, Studies No, 8 (1926), pp, X+4oSf pls, 12, 
figs, 1421), — ^This survey, made under the direction of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, includes descriptions and discussions 
of the work being done in agriculture and home economics education. 

Brief biology, C* Gbambt (New York: Globe Book Co,, 1926, rev, ed,, pp, 
V+218, figs, 36), — ^A revision made in collaboration with J. F. Hummer of a 
text covering the est-entials of elementary biology. Experiments and questions 
are mclu<led for each chapter. 

The elements of general zoology, W. J. Dakin (London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford Vniv. Press, 1921, pp. XVX+496, figs. 252).— An elementary text on 
animal biology. The function of the structures is treated in interrelation with 
the study of the structures. 
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liaboratory outlines in general zoology, G. C. Hawk (Aiin Aihor, Mich,: 
Edwards Bros,, 1926, pp. A mimeograpbed outline of 14 laboratory 

studies planned to cover 144 hours of laboratory work, including 12 hours of 
field work. 

Farm projects and problems, K. 0. Dato (Philadelphia and London: J, B. 
Lippincott Co,, 192^, pp. [-r/]+539, pi, 1, fgs, 217).— An elementary text for 
rural schools and the slxtli, seventh, nnd eighth grades of graded village and 
city schools. The Job analysis plan of teaching is followed. Twenty-four enter- 
prises are considered. The Jobs under each enterprise are arranged in the 
order in which the farm project is pursued. The season for teaching and the 
time to be devoted are suggested, and the conditions usually found, aims, and 
topics for assignment and home study are outlined. 

Horticulture, K. 0, Davis (Philadelphia and London: J, B, Lippincott Co,, 
1927, 4, ed,, enl„ pp, Yll+XXXIIa^W, pi. 1, figs, 287).— An enlarged edition 
of the text previously noted (E. S. B., 41, p. 597). 

Forest fire prevention handbook for school children (TJ. 8. Dept, Agr,, 
Misc, Giro, 79 (1926), pp, II+SO, figs, 30), — This circular, prepared by the 
Forest Service in cooperation with the State forester and the superintendent 
of public instruction of California, describes the forests of that State, and 
contains a lesson each on causes of fires, effects of fires, fire prevention, and 
how forest fires are detected and fought. 

Food study manual, A. Kennedy (Peoria, III,: Manual Arts Press, 1927, 
pp, 76, figs, 5).— A manual for Junior high school classes in foods and home 
making. 

Elementary home economics (ManUa, P. I,: Bur. Ed,, 1925, pp, 326, pi, 1, 
figs. S2).— This textbook, prepared for use in the intermediate schools of the 
Philippine Islands, is a rearranged and slightly revised edition of that pi*e- 
viously noted (B, S. B., 43. p. 798), with a seventh-grade text on food selec- 
tion and diet and home nursing, prepared by the Philippine Bureau of Educa- 
tion, incorporated. 

Home economics education in Porto Bfco, B. M. Willssy (Porto Rico 
Dept Ed. Bui, 4 (1926), pp. 81, fig. 1).— This bulletin gives supervisors and 
principals suggestions for the organization and supervision of the work in home 
economics, outlines courses, and offers ideas and explanations intended to bring 
about uniformity in the work. Elementary school, high school, and vocational 
home economics are covered. 

Syllabus on Tennessee, economic and social, G. B. AzxnED (Term. Vniv. 
JBec., Ext. 8er., 4 (1927), Eo, t pp, X/Z+dd).— A syllabus for a high school 
course in the applied economics and sociology of Tennessee and the student's 
home county. Physical and climatological features, wealth, natural resources, 
po 3 pfulation, agriculture and other industries, transportation facilities, taxation, 
health and sanitation, education, libraries, diurches, recreational facilities, and 
other subjects are considered. 

Extension projects in rural community organization, 0. H. Sohopicsyeb 
(U, 8. Dept, Agr,, Ext, 8erv, Oirc, 43 (1927), pp, $6, figs, 2).— A mimeograpbed 
paper reviewing the present status of the work in the different States and sum- 
marizing in general terms the work being done along different lines, 

F003)S— HOTtiH NTraaiTIOlT 

Public health aspects of food preservation, C* B. Fbxiees (Amer, Jour. 
Pul. Mealth, 17 (19S^), No. 5, pp. 470-475), — ^In this summary of the public 
health problems Involved in the preservation of foods, the necessity is empha- 
sized of using fresh, dean, raw products and sterilized receptades for any 
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melliod of preservation and of maintaining proper sanitation in tlie factory. 
The dangeis of Incomplete stei*llization are considered to be increased by the 
failure to revise many popular bulletins and circulars on canning containing 
erroneous statements and faulty methods. In this connection favorable com- 
ment Is made on Farmeis' Bulletin 1471 (B, S. E., 65, p. 189). The prevailing 
idea that canned food must be removed from the container immediately upon 
opening Is thought to be without foundation. “Adulteration of canned, dried, 
or smoked food Is at present of minor significance from a public health stand- 
point. This is due largely to excellent law enforcement by the several Federal 
and State food officials. Dried foods and cold-stored foods likewise present few 
public-health problems.” 

A list of 25 refeiences to the literature is appended. 

Home-curod pork, E. J. Wxlfoed (Kentucky 8ta, Bui 278 (1926), pp, 
$45-377, 24 )' — ^Practical directions are given for slaughtering hogs on the 

farm, dressing and cutting up the carcass, curing the meat, and preparing 
various pork products. An appendix contains the dressing x>orcentages of hogs 
of various weights and a note on ihe habits of skipper files, with directions for 
preventing the meat from being Infested with them. 

Practical physiological chemistry, P. B. Hawk and O. Bbrgeim (PMlo 
delphia: P. Blakialou's i^on <6 Co., 1926, 9. ed., ret?, and enl, pp. XTIIJ-h^W* 
p2e. 8, figs, 27S), — In the revision of this well-known laboratory manual, earlier 
editions of which have been noted (B. S. E, 46, p. 869), important additions 
have been made In the quantitative methods of biochemical and clinical pro- 
cedure, particularly in the section on metabolism studies. In this the latest 
accepted methods for the determination of the various vitamins are Included, 
with illustrative photographs and charts and the Bills and McDonald color 
plate for the line test for vitamin D (B. S. R., 66, p. 10). Numerous references 
to the original literature are given as footnotes throughout the volume. 

The physiological effects of tropical climate, B. S. Sundstboem (Physiol 
Bet?., 7 (1927), No. 2, pp. S20-86Z). — ^An extensive rc\iew of the literature on 
various physiological effects of tropical climate, including the author’s own 
investigations which have been noted previously (B. S. E., 56, p. 393). A 
list of 194 references to the literature is appended. 

Health of a carnivorous race: A study of the Eskimo, W. A. Tho 2 £as 
(Jour. Amcr. Med. Ahsoo., 88 (1927), No. 20, pp. 1559, 1560).— This is a report of 
the physical examination, particularly for evidences of renal and vascular 
disease, rickets, and scurvy, of a large number of Eskimos of northern Labra- 
dor and Greenland during the MacMillan arctic expedition of 1926. The Green- 
land Eskimos, living almost entirely on raw meat, showed no increased tendency 
to vascular and renal disease and were entirely free from rickets and scurvy. 
Among the Labrador Eskimos, who have learned to eat cooked meat and 
whoso diet consists hugely of dried potatoes. Hour, canned goods, and cereal 
products, scurvy, rickets, and combinations of the two diseases were found to 
be almost universal. 

Basal metabolism In health and disease, R F. DuBois (PkiladelphUi: Lea 

Fehigcr, 1927, 2. cd., rev., pp. 7111+17-481, pi 1, figs. 92).— A revision of the 
volume previously noted (B. S. E., 62, p. 362). The most important changes 
have been in the chapters dealing with surface area and normal standards, 
which have been rewritten and rearranged to include recent contributions on 
the subject. 

Diet deicrmitiations: A graphic method, D. W, Eiciiabds, jb., and A. F. 
CJOBUBN (Arch. Int. Med., 89 C/927). No. 1. pp. 98-97, figs. 2).— A chart is pre- 
sented for the determination of the protein, fat, and carbohydrate constituents 
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of diets of any caloric content up to 6,000 calories and for a range of fat- 
carbohydrate ratios from 1 : 2 up to 4 : 1. 

The need of studies of the mineral nutrient contents of foods and feeds, 
P. B. Howe (Science, 65 Xo, J692, p. 5 Attention is called by the 

chairman of the subcommittee on animal nutrition of the National Research 
Council to the need of more extensive studies of the mineral content of foods 
and feeds. *‘We believe that the mineral nutrients of each agricultural crop, 
each food, and each feed should be studied in extensive series of samples 
selected to represent significant environmental conditions or methods of prep- 
aration; and it is especially to be desired that such analyses should cover 
not only the organic nutrients, and those inorganic elements ordinarily con- 
sidered as nutrients, namely, sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, sulfur, 
phosphorus, chlorine, iodine, and iron; but also those othera the functions or 
effect^ of which are much less perfectly known, namely, manganese, fluorine, 
bromine, silicon, boron, aluminum, copper, arsenic, and zinc.” 

What metabolic research has taught in uutritiou of children, H. S. Bose 
(NatiorCs Health, 9 (1927), No, 2, pp, 21-23),— A nontechnical discussion of the 
dietary requirements for the normal nutrition of children as determined by 
recent nutrition Investigations, with suggestions for the general organization 
of the diet to meet these requirements. 

A r6sum^, with comments, of the available literature relating to posture, 
L. ScHWAETZ (Pith. Health Bpte. [17. N.], 42 (1027), No. 18, pp. 1219-1248),— 
This resumd conatsts of brief annotations on over 160 papers on posture, 
grouped under various subheadings. The author’s comments on this survey 
of the literature are as follows : 

“ There Is a lack of agreement in tlie various definitions of standards and 
tests for good posture. Heredity, type of build, balance of muscle strength, 
and tone have not been given sufSieient importance in establishing standards 
for posture. It has not been established whether the faulty postures associated 
with certain diseases are the causes or the results of these diseases. There is 
no universally satisfactory test for physical fitness.” 

The influence of irradiation npon oxidation products of cholesterol, 
F. W. SoHLTJTz, M. B. ZiBXSLEa, and M. Morse (Jowr. Biol. Ohem., 73 (1927) t 
No, 1, pp. 209-213), — In an effort to determine the relation of the antirachitic 
vitamin to cholesterol, o- and j5-cholesteryl oxides, hydroxycholevStorol, and 
a-cholestantriol, untreated and irradiated, were tested for antirachitic i>roper- 
ties, with negative results, thus eliminating certain oxidation produeL«4 of 
cholesterol as antirachitic factors. This is thought to furnish additional ovl- 
dcncG that cholesterol itself is not the substance which becomes activated ou 
irradiation, but that some impurity in cholesterol is the potent factor. 

The antirachitic value of irradiated cholesterol and phytosterol* — VII, 
The effect of irradiated cholesterol on the phosphorus and calcium bal- 
ance, A. P. Hess and B. Sherman (Jour, Biol, Ohem., 73 (1927), No, 1, pp. 
145-131), — ^In continuation of the studies previously noted (E. S. B., 66, p. 202), 
data on the phosphorus and calcium metabolism in normal rats, untreated 
rachitic rats, and rachitic rats treated with 2.5 mg, daily of irradiated cholesterol 
in linseed oil are reported, indicating a definite increase in the rtteiition of 
phosphorus and calcium as a result of the irradiated cholesterol. 

It was found impossible to raise the blood calcium of dogs to value; above 
normal by feeding large amounts of irradiated cholesterol or to bring the blood 
calcium of parathyroidectomized dogs to normal level in the same way. 

A study of the vitainin content of widely used Georgia foods (Georgia 
Sta. Bpi. 1926, pp. 152-154, flge. g),— -As Judged by preliminary experiments 
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which are to be repeated before definite conclusions can be drawn, the Georgia 
Bocky Ford cantaloupe is a good source, late fall turnip greens an excellent 
source, and native peaches a comparatively poor source of vitamins A and B. 

Quantitative studies of vitamins A, B, and 0 in green plant tissues other 
than leaves, R J. Quinn, M. P. Burtis, and E. W. Milneb (Jour, Biol, Chem,, 
72 (1927) t ^ 0 . 2, pp, 557’-56S). — In this study the method of determining vita- 
min A and tlie unit expressing the results were those of Sherman and Munsell 
(E. S. R., 64, p. 80), the method for vitamin B that of Sherman and Spohn 
(B. S. R, 51, p. 368), and for vitamin C that of Sherman, La Mer, and Camp- 
bell (B. S. Km 40, p. 865). The units for vitamins B and 0 were those sug- 
gested by Sherman (E. S. K., 56, p. 691), the unit for B being the amount of 
food roQuired for maintenance of weight during an experimental i)eriod of 8 
wc*eks and for O the amount required to afford complete protection from 
scurvy lo a standard guinea pig for 90 days. 

Two series of tests were made of the vitamin A content of green string beans, 
one in the summer and fall of 1923 and the other in the summer of 1926. On 
the unit basis, the beans of the first series contained less than 6 units of vitamin 
A per grjim and those of the second series over 10 units per gram. “ Whether 
or not the differences found can be attributed to conditions under which the 
beans were grovm, such as soil, Irrigation, or weather, it is significant that there 
may be considerable variation in the vitamin content of a natural product of 
this kind, and any altompt at comparisons of foods for their vitamin A content 
'ihonld take cognizance of the possibility of such variations, and also of the fact 
that methods have now been developed which permit of their quantitative studs'.” 
The vitamin A value of green peppers was about 10 units per gram, or prac- 
tically the same as the string beans of the second series. 

The vitamin B value for the string beans of both series was about 0.3 unit 
per gram and that of the peppers practically the same. The vitamin 0 values 
of the peppers and string beans were 1 and 0.25 units, respectively. 

In comparison with other plant tissues, it is concluded that both the string 
beans and the green peppers contain vitamin A in about the same concentration 
as lettuce, more than in cabbage, and considerably less than in spinach. Both 
string beans and i>eppers are about equal to lettuce or cabbage, but not as good 
as spinach in their content of vitamin B. The amount of vitamin O in peppers 
is as high as in any plant material hitherto studied, such as the raw leaf tissue 
of cabbage or spinach or the juice of orange or lemon. 

Quantitative differentiation of vitamins A and 1>, I, H. O. Sherman and 
M. 0. IlESsnhE (Jour, BioL Cliem,, 7S (J927), No. i, pp, 11$-I20). — ^A further 
study of the possible necessity in the Shennan-MunseU method of determining 
vitamin A (E. S. R., 64, p. 89) of furnishing an additional supply of vitamin D 
by irradiating the basal ration or by supplying irradiated cholesterol in the 
lation is reported, with the conclusion that “unless both the character of the 
food and the bodily store of vitamin I) in the test animals have been estab- 
lished by previous experimentation, Irradiation or the feeding of irradiated 
food to ensure an adequate supply of vitamin D is a wise precaution. The 
extent of the difference which this may make varies widely with the stock diets 
used in different laboratories.” 

The evidence upon which this conclusion was based consisted in comparing 
the gxwth of nonlrradiated and irradiated rats on the Sherman-Muns^ basal 
ration with carrots as the sole source of vitamin A, these having previously 
been shown to contain less vitamin D in relation to A than butterfat. Quanti- 
tative determinations of the body calcium of tho two groups of rats gave 
inconclusive results. 
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In connection with this study, a comparison was made of the calcium content 
of the femurs and of the total bodies of the same rats. In 50 determinations 
conducted on young rats, aged 80 to 120 days, whose growth had been inhibited 
in varying degrees by a shortage of vitamin A, the mean values of the ratio 
of total body calcium to femur calcium was 14.138, with a probable error of 
±0.135, a standard deviation of 1.500, and a coefficient of variation of 10.6 per 
cent. It is concluded tliat in similar invc'stigations a convenient approximati(>n 
of the total calcium content of the body may be obtained by multiplying the 
femur calcium by 14.14. 

The influence of light and heat on the formation of vitamin A in plant 
tissues, K. H. Oowabd (Jour. Biol. Ghem., 72 (1027), No. 2, pp. 781-^799, figs. 

Using as the source of vitamin A etiolated shoots of wheat and white and 
yeUow corn untreated and exposed to the light from a quartz mercury vapor 
lamp, the author has demonstrated that etiolated shoots may contain small 
quantities of vitamin A when grown to a height of about 10 to 12 cm. (4 to 5 
in.j above the ground; that the formation of vitamin A in the shoots is 
accelerated by exposure to the light from a quartz mercury vapor lamp, but 
that the short ultra-violet rays Involved in the synthesis of vitamin D do not 
take part in the sjnthesis of vitamin A ; that, within reasonable limits, ex- 
cessive Illumination of the plant tissue does not have a destructive effect 
on the vitamin A formed in the tissue; and that the amount of vitamin A 
in etiolated shoots varies inversely with the temperature at which they have 
been grown. 

Besistauce of fat-soluble Tltamins to hydrogenation [trans. title], L. 
Bandoin and B. Lecoq (Ann. Falsify, 19 (1926), No. 215, pp. 61&-52S, pi. 1, 
fig. i).— -In this study cod-liver oil was subjected to hydrogenation, writh reduced 
ni<*el as catalyst, in an apparatus of an industrial type. CCwo different 
processes were employed— heating for 6 hours at from 180 to 190"* 0. and 
for 8 hours at ftom 120 to 130®. The first gave a solid, practically odorless 
fat with a mating point of 53 to 55® and an iodine number of 28.69, and the 
second a fat of granular texture and disagreeable odor and taste with a 
melting point of 42 to 44® and an iodine number of 64.93. These two hydro- 
genated fats, untreated cod-liver oil and butterfat, were fed to the extent of 
2 per cent: of the ration to rats which had been rendered definitely rachitic, 
as shown by radiographic examination, on the Sherman-Pappenheimer diet 84. 

After 9 days on the diet thus supplemented, the rats receiving fresh cod-liver 
oil showed normal calcification and those receiving butter a marked improve- 
ment in calcification, while those receiving the hydrogenated oils showed no 
improvement as judged by radiographic examination. Ten days later the 
epiphyses of all of the rats appeared practically normal, but the animals on 
the hydrogenated oils were sensitive to the touch, showing that, although the 
rachitic lesions had healed spontaneously, a condition of osteoporosis remained. 
During the entire experiment there was slow but constant growth in all of 
the animals. Those on the oil hydrogenated at the higher temperature showed 
evidences of xerophthalmia, however, at the end of the second month. 

It is concluded that butter (particularly summer butter) is not as low in 
the antirachitic factor as formerly supposed, and that margarines prepared 
from commercially hydrogenated oils are very inferior to fats or natural eUs 
ns sources of fat-soluble vitamins, 

Antiricketic substances. — The distribution of vitamin D, with some 
notes on its possible origin, 0. E, Bnxs (Jour. Biol Chem., 72 (1927), No. 2, 
pp. 751-^758 ). — ^In this continuation of the series of studies previously noted 
(E S. K., 67. p. 197), data are reported on the vitamin D content of a large 
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number of oils of animal and vegetable origin, and tbe possible synthesis of 
vitamin D is discussed. The tests consisted in determining the minimum dose 
of the oil capable of producing distinct healing in rachitic rats during a 5-day 
period as judged by the line test. The McCoUum rachitic diet 3143 was used, 
and the oils were administered by trituration with the basal diet. The average 
activity of Newfoundland medicinal cod-liver oil, which induces distinct healing 
in 5 days at a level of % per cent, was given the value 100. 

As computed on this scale the values of the oils tested were puifer fish liver 
1.500, goosefish liver, herring, and sardine 100, menhaden and shark liver 75, 
the fatty tissues of muddy catfish and coalfish liver 40, salmon trimmings 20, 
haddock liver 10, chann^ catfish (visceral fat) and squid 6, and caplin, dogfish 
liver, and adult seal blubber 3. Oils which failed to induce any healing at a 
4 per cent level were seal blubber (new born), whale blubber, commercial 
hydrogenated cod liver, ether-extracted veal fat, commercial oleo, edible white 
coconut, edible cotton seed, linseed, edible maize, and olive and peanut oils. 

The fact that during the season In which the oil content of cod livers increases 
most rapidly the fish feed almost exclusively on caplin, shown to be a poor 
source of vitamin D, is thought to suggest the possibility that the fish is capable 
of synthesizing vitamin D. A comparison of the vitamin I) content of the 
visceral fat of catfish, which had been fed for six months on veal, with that of 
normal controls showed no difference In potency. Irradiation of the fish did 
not increase the vitamin D content of the fat. 

A study of the peUagra-preveuUve action of the tomato, carrott and 
rutabaga turnip, J. Goldbebgeb and G. A. Wheelkb (PuJ>. SeaUh Bpts, [ET, fif.J, 
4^ No. 19f pp. 1299-1806). — ^In continuation of the investigation at the 

Georgia Sate Sanitarium of the pellagra-preventing action of various foods 
(B. S. R., 55, p. 800), tomatoes, carrots, and rutabaga were tested. 

Daily supplements of either cooked carrots or cooked rutabaga in amounts 
equivalent to 463 gm. (1 lb.) of the dressed raw vegetable were of no value a.s 
a pellagra preventive. The expressed juice of canned tomatoes in amounts of 
approximately 1,200 gm. had a w^-markod preventive action. It is considered 
probable that if larger amounts of carrots and rutabaga could have been fed 
they would have shown some pellagra-preventing action in harmony with the 
present belief that the pellagra-preventing factor is identical with one of the 
constituents of vitamin B, which is known to be present in these vegetables. In 
localities where pellagra is endemic, a more liberal use of tomatoes, particu- 
larly during late winter and spring, is recommended as a preventive measure. 

Method for determining the antiscorbutie value of a foodstuff hy means 
of histological examixiation of the teeth of young guineappigSy A. 

(Brit. Jour. Expt. Path., 7 (1986), No. 6, pp. 856-860 , pi. I).— 'In this paper, 
which should be consulted in the original for details of technique and dia- 
grams, a method for the diagnosis of guinea pig scurvy is described which con- 
sists essentially in the examination of cross sections of the incisor teeth of the 
experimental animals, killed after from 10 to 14 days on the test diet. Some 
sections are stained with hematoxylin-eosin and others with trioxyhematin 
according to the metliod of Hansen. The appearance of the stained sections is 
described in full, with a scheme for grading the antiscorbutic value of foods in 
decimal parts of protective doses from the appearance of the tooth sections. 

The method is recommended as being quite as accurate as the usual method 
and having the advantage of requiring much less time. 

Malabsorption In doficicucy diseases, F. L. BtiBsrTrT and P. Hows (Jow. 
Amer. Med. Aeeoo., 88 (1987), No. 88, pp. 1105-1109, figs. 3).— This is a review 
and discussion of the literature on malabsorption in experimental vitamin de- 
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flciency diseases and In human deficiency disorders, including rickets, beriberi, 
scurvy, pellagra, and metabolic diseases, with the conclusion that “if the re- 
stricted limits of normal absorption are applied to the metabolic diseases, the 
faulty food factors of eating too fast and too much, too little food, badly propor- 
tioned diets or habitually using physic or enemas act somewhat like food with- 
out the necessary substances in producing intestinal indigestion and malab- 
sorption.” 

The relation of vitamin B to iron assimilation, N. Simmonds, J. E. Beckeb, 
and B. V. McCollum (Jour. Amer. Med. Absoo., 88 (1921), No. U, pp. 104^-1050, 
j?).— A further investigation of the cause of the appearance of ophthalmia 
in rats on certain diets furnishing adequate amounts of vitamin A (B. S. R., 53, 
p. 767) has led to “an entirely new explanation of the phenomenon of the 
so-called salt ophthalmia.” It was found that rats debilitated by the ophthal- 
mia-producing diet could be restored to health by giving them wheat germ oil 
(a rich source of vitamin B) or by substituting ferric citrate for ferrous sulfate 
in the salt mixture of the defective diet. This suggested a possible relationsliip 
between vitamin B and Iron, and data were obtained confirming this hypothesis. 
Although no studies have been carried out which might serve to explain the 
relation between faulty iron assimilation and the resorption of the young on a 
so-called sterility diet, it is suggested that “ a plausible explanation of the death 
of the embryos would seem to be that with deficiency of vitamin B their iron 
assimilation is disturbed, especially when the iron content of the diet is low. 
We believe that our data afford convincing evidence that in vitamin B we have 
a substance specifically related to iron assimilation in a manner comparable to 
the relation of vitamin D to phosphorus and calcium metabolism. In the light 
of these unexepected correlations between the utilization of two vitamins and 
certain mineral elements, it will be worth a careful search to find whether each 
of the other mineral elements has a companion substance (vitamin) which must 
accompany it in order that physiologic utilization may be possible.” 

The favorable effects of liver in the treatment of pernicious anemia, as 
reported by Minot and Murphy (B. S. R., 66, p. 294), are thought to be due to 
the presence not only of iron but of vitamin B in the liver. Attention is also 
called to the fact that the diets used by Koessler, Maurer, and Loughlin (B. S. 
R., 56, p. 293) in the production of pernicious anemia in rats were deficient 
in vitamin B and iron, as well os in vitamin A, and that this deficiency might 
weU have been the cause of the anemia. 

A guide for diabetics, W. R. Campbell and M. T. Pobtsb (Baltimore: 
Williams Wilkins Oo,, J926, pp. 2o9, /iff. 1 ). — ^This handbook, which Is based 
upon the experience of the authors at the Toronto General Hospital, contains 
in condensed form the essential facts about diabetes and its control by diabetic 
treatment and insulin, precautionary measures that must be taken by diabetic 
patients to ward against infection, an explanation of the actual construction 
of menus for the diabetic from dietetic prescriptions, and special recipes, with 
calculated food values. An unusual feature is the chapter on traveling, in which 
suggestions are given for safe combinations of foods when it is Impossible to 
weigh them. The volume Is made up with alternate blank pages for recording 
notes, additional recipes, etc. 

Endemic thyroid enlargement in Massachusetts, R. Oiesek and N. B. 
Tavlob (FuJ). JSealth Bpts. iU. 8.1, 42 (1937), No. 12, pp, 804-816, flgs. 3).— This 
report of thyroid survey in Massachusetts, Including 7,140 boys and 10,057 girls 
in 67 localities and attending high school or upper grades of the grammar school, 
shows some degree of enlargement in 8.T per cent of the boys and 22 per cent 
of the girls. Most of the enlargements were of such a ^Ight degree as to war- 
rant the conclusion that there is no necessity for universal prophylaxis in the 
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state. Tlie extent of goiter varied widely in different sections of the State, 
being eonsidei*ably higher in the central and western sections tlian on the coast. 

The distribution of iodine with special reference to goiter, J. F. McClen- 
don (Physiol. Rev.f 7 (1927), No. 2, pp. 189-258, figs. 7). — An extensive review of 
the literature, wjth a bibliography of 193 titles. 

Changes in composition of blood in pernicious anemia treated by a diet 
rich in Uvor, W. V. Mimpny, R. T. Monboe, and R. Fitz (Jour, Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 88 (1927), No. 16, pp. 1211-1214, figs. 4 ). — ^Analyses of the blood of 10 of 
the patients r(»cciving the dietary treatment for pernicious anemia noted pre- 
viously (B. S. E., 66, p. 294), made before and at intervals during the treat- 
ment, corroborate the previous observations of a prompt and rapid remission of 
the anemia in every case. No changes were noted in the nonprotein nitrogen of 
the plasma or in the plasma protein, but the protein of the corpuscles increased 
notably and in almo&t direct proportion to the increasing hemoglobin con- 
centration. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

The cotton year book, 1927 (London: Indus. Newspapers Ltd., 1927, 22. 
ed., pp. XGVII-OVIII+696, figs. 186).— The information compiled deals with 
economic conditions in the cotton industry, manufacturing methods and eguip- 
ment, power, warehousing, management, and associations of employers and 
operatives. A section is devoted to rayon. 

Changes in the tenacity and elongation of artificial silk in the normal 
and wot conditions, H, Y. Kami (Cellulose Indus. [Tofcpo], 2 (1926), pp. S9, 
40; ahs. in Jour. 8oc. Chem. Indus., Bnt. Chem. Ahs. B, 46 (19Zt), No. 7, pp. 
102, JdS).-— The loss oC tenacity of rayon is greater in boiling water than in that 
at normal tempt'raturo, and the loss increases as boiling is prolonged. This 
increased loss is imrlly attributable to expansion of occluded gas and consequent 
disrupti(ai of the cohewve forces of the cellulose molecules, and partly to me- 
chanical disturbance due to ebullition. The elongation is generally diminished 
in the same manner. Drying the boiled rayon at a high temperature injures 
its tenacity and elongation, but if the malcrial be air dried not above 85® [C.J 
tho physical characteristics are restored substantially to their original value. 
Under these conditions boiling for less than 30 minutes does not affect the 
tenacity and elongation, but longer boiling, e. g., for 1 hour, produces a perma- 
nent alteration in the physical properties which may be likened to elastic 
fatigue. 

Deterioration of abaca (Manila hemp) fiber through mold action, F. B. 
Serrano (Philippine Jour. Sol, SB (1927), No. 1, pp. 75-101, pis. 10, figs. 2 ). — 
Defective abuca liber is chameterizod by weakness, brittleness, a dull, dirty, 
dork color, and a musty odor, which is stronger in moist fiber than in dry. 
According to this investigation, the aclion of organisms belonging to the cellu- 
lose digesting types, e. g., Aspergillus fiavus, A. fumigatus, A. glaucus, A. niger, 
A, ioentii, PcnlofUkini gUiucum, Ohaetomivm datum, C. funicolum, C. oUvaceum, 
and 0. olhaceuin charfarum, will cause deterioration when conditions favor 
their growth. Sometimes AUcimria sp. may be present and also cause damage. 
Factors conducive to rapid deterioration of fiber by the cellulose digesting 
molds include abundant moisture content, poor or partial cleaning, long storage 
of moist fiber, inadequate ventilation in the warehouses, and lack of care in 
handling. Filimlnation of these factors would probably minimize deterioration 
due to molds, 

PreserTing tobacco shade cloth, H. P. Holman and T. D. J arrel l (Teafiile 
World, 71 (1927), No. 19, p. 85 ). — In experiments by the U. S. Department of 
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Agricultnre, cooperating with the Connecticut Tobacco Substation, tobacco 
shade doth was treated with lead chromate and with asphalt and lampblack 
and compared with untreated cloth. The color of the treated cloth had no 
noticeable effect on the growth and quality of the tobacco. 

Tensile strength tests after one beason's exposure Indicated that the cloth 
ti’eated with lead chromate had lost 5 per cent of its strength, that the cloth 
treated with asphalt and Lampblack had lost 14 per cent, and that untreated 
cloth had lost 47 per cent. After two seasons’ exposure cloth treated with lead 
chromate was still stronger than untreated cloth after one season’s exposure. 
The results suggest that the lead chromate treatment is the better, and that 
shade cloth heavily treated with lead chromate can undoubtedly be used a 
second season. 

The dyeing of textile fibres, R. S. HossPAnL and L. G. Lawrie {[Londoni: 
Ernest Benn, 1927, pp. X+415). — ^In its successive chapters this volume deals 
with cotton; the treatment of cotton before dyeing; dyeing of cotton; bast 
fibers; dyeing of rayons; wool; treatment of wool before dyeing; dyeing of 
wool; silk; indigo, indigosol, and soledon dyestuffs; dyeing of union fabrics; 
testing and valuation of dyestuffs; water; agents; and chemicals used in the 
dyeing industry. The bibliography embraces 186 titles. 

Knitting: Its products and processes, J. F. Caplin {Neio York: Dry Goods 
Boon,, 1927, pp, 7+9S, figs, 28).— This concise survey of knit goods manufacture 
from the raw material to finished merchandise treats of characteristics of knit 
fabrics; wool, silk, cotton, linen, rayon, and fiber combinations for knitting; 
the fundamentals of knitting and knitting processes; waxp knit fabrics; and 
hosiery. 

Fitting dresses and blouses, M. Campbell (U. 8, Dept Agr,, Farmers^ Buh 
1330 (1927), pp, II+SO, figs, 2.}).— This publication has been prepared to give 
as*<istance on the fitting of women’s dresses and blouses by describing and 
illustrating where the lines of the w^-fitted garment should fall in relation to 
the figure and giving methods for correcting the common defects in each part 
of the garment Practical snggestlons are included for the selection of patterns 
for different types of figures and materiais for different tjTes of gaiments, 
for cutting from patterns, and for fitting foundation patterns. 

Footwear, compiled by E. T. Shively (17. 8. Dept Agr,, Bur. Home Boon., 
Home Boon. Bililiog. 1 (1827), pp, 29). — An annotated bibliography on books and 
periodical literature “on the fitting of shoes, foot structure, corrective foot 
exercises, shoe history and design, the manufacture of shoes, hosiery, and shoe 
care and repair. Except for some periodical articles which have seemed too 
brief or of too little value, exerything that could be found on the fitting of the 
foot has been included. On the other hand, the references to foot structure and 
exercises for the feet have been chosen only as they seem to relate closely to 
fitting. Throughout the bibliography the interests and needs of home economics 
workers have been kept in mind.” 

Leather shoes: Selection and care, P. P, Veitch, R. W. Pbey, and H. P. 
Holman (TJ. 8, Dept Agr., Farmers^ Bui. 152S (1927), pp. 17+22, figs. 78).— In 
this revision of Farmers’ Bulletiu 1183 (E. S. R., 44, p. 686), practical infor- 
mation is given on the varieties and trade names of shoe leathers and on the 
construction, selection, and proper care of shoes. 

inSCELIAKEOTIS 

Report of the [Oalifomia] Agricnltural Experiment Station, [19S6], 
B. D. MRB a TTL (California 8ta. Mpt 1926, pp. S+X02, fig. 7).— This contains the 
organization list, a report of the director and summary of the work of the 
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station for the joar ended June 30, 1926, including data as to projects and 
publications, and a summary, by B. H. Cro<*eron, of the work of the agri- 
cultural extension senlce (pp. 98-102). The ^perimental work reported not 
previously noted is for the moat part abstracted elsewhere in this Issue, 

Thirty-ninth Annnal Report [of Georgia Station], 1926, H. P, STUOKEr 
i Georgia Sia. Rpt. 1926, pp. 117-160, figs. 6), — ^Thls contains the organization 
list, a report by the director of the station on its work during the year, and a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. The exp^imental 
work reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Report of West Central Experiment Station, Morris, 1926, P, B. Mileeb 
{Minnesota 8ta., Morris Sulsta. Rpt. 1926, pp. The experimental work 
reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere In this issue. 

Thirty-seventh Annual Report [of New Mexico Station, 1026], P. Gaboia 
{New Mexico Sta. Rpt. 1926, pp. 62, figs. 3). — This contains the organization 
list, a report of the director on the work and publications of the siatlon, and 
a financial statement for the year ended June 80, 1926. The experimental work 
reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-ninth Annnal Report of the North Carolina Agricnltnral Experi- 
ment Station, [1926], R. Y. WiHTims et ae. {North Carolina Sia. Rpt. 1926, 
pp. 78, figs. J7).— This contains the organization list, a report of the director 
and heads of departments, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, The experimental work not previously reported is for the most 
part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Bimonthly Rullotin of the Ohio Agricaltural Experiment Station 
[March-AprU, 1927] {Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui, 12 {1921), No. 2, pp. S3-6ir 
figs. 15).— This number contains. In addition to several articles abstracted else- 
where in this issue, the following: Land Utilization and Index Numbers of 
Production, Wages, and Prices, both by J. I. Falconer. 



NOTES 


Connecticut College.— The degree of doctor of science was conferred upon 
President 0. L. Beach by Wesleyan University at its recent commencement. 

Illinois University and Station.— ITZtnofs Agriculturist announces that J. H. 
Longwell, associate in animal husbandry, has resigned to accept a position at 
the West Virginia University, and that W. S. Brock, a^ssistant professor of 
horticulture and assistant chiet In systematic pomology, has resigned. 

Massachusetts College. — ^The college, at its recent commencement, conferred 
the first honorary degree in its history, its retiring president, Dr. E. M. Lewis, 
row president elect of the University of New Hampshire, as previously noted, 
receiving the degree of doctor of laws. 

The obituary notice of the late Dr. Charles B. Marshall in an earlier issue 
(B. S. R , 56, p COO) inadvertently attributed to him the organization of the 
Graduate School in 1012. This school was in reality established in 1908, Dr. 
C. H. Fernald serving as director until his retirement from the college in 1910 
and Dr. H. T. Fernald as acting director from 1910 to 1912. At the time of Dr. 
Marshall’s appointment, the school had thns been in operation for several years. 
Numerous courses had been organized, there was an enrollment of 16 students, 
and 22 degi*ees had been conferred. 

Missouri University and Station. — ^Four new projects were begun July 1. 
These are entitled, respectively, a quantitative study of the factors of color, 
texture, and flavor and their influence on the quality and palatahility of meat ; 
the process of community organization ; corn breeding ; and the age changes in 
energy metabolism of growing domestic animals. 

A cooperative study is under way, by the station and the U. S, Department 
of Agriculture on a farm at Grain Valley, of beef cattle production with special 
reference to cow herds and baby beeves, the results indicating the possibility 
of grain feeding of calves while nursing and marketing them at 8 months of 
age. A meeting held at this farm recently was attended by about 300 people^ 
and inquiries have been received from more than a dozen States concerning the 
work. 

Arrangements have been made with the home economics department to con- 
duct cooking tests on the meat produced in the beef cgttle feeding experiments, 
as a part of the quality-of-meat project. Members of the Medical School staff 
are also cooperating in histological studies of the meat. 

Dr. Fred F. McKenzie, instructor and assistant in animal husbandry, has 
resigned to accept a position as director of the College of Agriculture at the 
International College, Smyrna, Turkey. James B. Comfort and Hubert MolTctt, 
1927 graduates of the College of Agriculture, have been appointed assistants in 
animal husbandry, beginning September 1. 

North Dakota Station. — ^The State appropriation for the support of the 
substations during the ensuing biennium has been increased from $17,000 to 
$53,000. 

Forto Rico I n s ular Station. — F. A. LCpez Dominguez has resigned as 
director, effective about August 1, to engage in commercial work In Peru. 
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TLp large economic importance which poultiy husbandly, tradi- 
tionally looked upon as a more or less incidental phase of farming, 
has como to assume in the world’s agriculture and daily life was 
convincingly demonstrated at the Third World’s Poultry Congress, 
held at Ottawa from July 27 to August 4, 1927. This congress 
brought together a registration of more than 2,000 and an aggregate 
attendance much in excess of this number, representing nearly 40 
foreign countries, all of the Canadian Provinces, and practically 
every State in the United States. It attested by the numbers and 
cosmopolitan nature of its delegates not only the widespread public 
interest in the once lowly “ barnyard hen,” but also the substantial 
progress and recognition which has come to the poultry industry 
following its remarkable development in recent years under the 
guidance of research and education and the stimulus of intelligently 
directed private initiative. 

It may not be generally realized how largely these international 
poultry meetings have been due to the enthusiastic and untiring 
efforts of a single individual, Mr. Edward Brovm of London. After 
many years of active interest in the i^romotion of the poultry indus- 
try, Mr. Brown succeeded in bringing together in London in 1912 
representatives of several nations, who proceeded to organize the 
International Association of Instructors and Investigators in Poultry 
Husbandly. Naming Mr. Biwn as its first president, this associa- 
tion planned to hold the first world’s poultry meeting in 1916. This 
gathering was prevented by the World War, but late in 1918 tlie 
matter was again taken up, an invitation from the Netherlands to 
hold the First World’s Poultry Congress at The Hague was accepted, 
and the congress was duly brought to completion in 1921. A second 
congress was held at the invitation of the Spanish Government at 
Barcelona in 1924. Both these congresses were deemed very suc- 
cessful, but that at Ottawa, the first in the Western Hemisphere, 
greatly excelled in size of attendance, exhibits, and particularly in 
widespread public interest either of its predecessors. 

All of the congresses have had the benefit of the lead^ship of Mr. 
Brown as president of the association, and his decision to retire from 
active service in that capacity was received with much regret Provi- 
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sion Tvas made for the continuance of his connection with the move- 
ment by his election to the newly-established office of honorary past 
president. During the congress he was presented with a considerable 
purse of gold from international and national societies and private 
individuals as a tangible mark of the esteem with which lie is 
regarded by the poultiymen of the world, and on August 5 the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon him by McGill 
University. 

The congress was spon=-ored by the British and Canadian Gov- 
ernments. and their official connection with it was manifested in 
many ways. Ar the opening session the delegates were formally 
welcomed by the Governor General, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
the Minister of Agriculture of the Dominion, and the mayor of 
Ottawa. Eesponses to these greetings were made by the XJintod 
States Minister to Canada, the president of the Netherlands dele- 
gation, and Don Salvador Gastello, founder and director of the 
Boyal Spanish Poultry School of Barcelona. Later in the congress 
a garden party was given the delegates by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture on the beautifully landscaped grounds of the Centiwl Experi- 
mental Farm, and the congress exhibits were officially inspected by 
the Prince of Wales. 

As previously indicated the attendance was world- wide in its scope. 
All of the principal continental European countries were represented 
except Greece, Norway, Sweden, and the Union of Socialistic Soviet 
Eepublics, and the delegations from England, Ireland, and Scotland 
were quite large. South Africa and Egypt, India, Japan, Persia, 
and Australia were also represented, and as would be expected all 
of the larger countries of both North and South America. 

The attendance from the United States was A'ery large, probably 
exceeding that fi'om all other sources. In accordance with a request 
of President Coolidge under the terms of a Joint resolution of Con- 
gress enacted April 21, 1926, a group of 21 delegates headed by the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture ivas designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture from the Department’s staff and the large oi'ganized 
interests of the poultry business of this country as its official repre- 
sentatives. TBis group was augmented by hundreds of others from 
the Department, the agricultural colleges and experiment stations, 
and other institutions, and, most numerous of aU, the commercial 
poultrymen and others interested in various phases of the industry. 

The congress as a whole probably exceeded in numbers any similar 
international gathering of interest to agriculture. Its magnitude 
erreated real problems as to accommodations and working conditions, 
but these were overcome to a degree which brought forth many ex- 
pressions of commendation. Hotd privileges were available for all 
delegates from overseas, wid the homes of the city wore freely drawn 
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upon to meet the needs of otlierja. In general, adequate meeting 
places were a\'’ailable, notably the spacious auditorium with a seat- 
ing cajjacity of several Ihousaud persons, and the exliibition was 
provided wilh excepl'oualJy good quarters. A .spirit of hospiiality 
prevailed, and every effort was apparently made for the comfoi't and 
entertainment of those in attendance. 

One of the distinctive features of the congress Avas a banquet 
ari'anged b 3 ' the Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturists, with 
speeches by representatives of the societj*, the Ontario Agricultural 
College, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the British Ministry 
of Agriculture, and the delegations from Spain, Scotland, and Egj'pt. 
Numerous trips by automobile to points of interest around OttaAva 
were also conducted. At the close of the congress a nine-day capital 
to capital tour from Ottawa to Washington, arranged on invitation 
of Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, attracted many of the delegates. 
The itinerary of this trip included Arisits to the Ontario Agricultural 
College, the experiment stations of New York and New Jersey, and 
the U. S. Department of Agi’iculture, as well as commercial plants 
at Montreal, New York, and Philadelphia. Another tour was ar- 
ranged for delegates who desired to see more of Canada, this group 
going from Ottawa to the Pacific coast. 

As at the previous poultry congresses, an important adiunct was 
the international poultry exhibition. This exhibition, continued 
throughout the congress, was noncompetitive and of high educa- 
tional value as well as strong poptilar appeal. Of greatest interest 
to most visitors were the live birds, numbering over 8,000 and repre- 
senting 146 of the breeds and varieties now standardized in North 
America. An auction sale at the end of the congress served to aid 
the industry materially in a practical and permanent way by its 
wide dissemination of this high-grade breeding stock. The exhibits 
were for the most part from the United States, Canada, England, 
and the Netherlands, that of Great Britain including a number of 
birds sent over by King George and the Prince of Wales. 

Among the many educational features was an Egyptian mud 
house incubator similar to the native incubator which has been in 
use in that country for centuries. From England came a model of 
an ideal poultry farm and a fattening plant, together with other 
interesting material. A pen of the original Indian jungle fowl, 
Gdllm hmkkia, exhibited by the United Provinces of India, was 
another center of general attraction. The German exhibit special- 
ized in poultry pathology, while those of Canada, Italy, Spain, and 
Bermuda dealt wilh various phases of the poultry industry in an 
instructive and interesting way. 

The United States exhibit, prepared with a special appropriation of 
$20,000 granted for participation in the congress, was designed, in 
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the words of its authorization, to portray “in a correlated manner 
the fundamental features concerning the organization and develop- 
ment of the poultry industiy of the United States, including the 
broad problems of production, distribution, and marketing of poultry 
and poult 3 ry products.” It occupied over 4,000 sq. ft. of space, and 
was assembled xuider the joint direction of the Bureaus of Animal 
Industry, Agricultural Economics, and Home Economics. The 
growth of the industry was traced from its inception in the bringing 
of a few fowls to Virgbda by Capt. John Smith early in the seven- 
teenth centm-y, through its status in 1840 when its first census showed 
a value of $1^176,170, to the 1926 estimate of $1,263,707,000. Prog- 
ress in improving the quantity and quality of poultry products, the 
evolution of tlie chick industry, and the development of more efficient 
ways of marketing poultry were also depicted by moving pictures, 
charts, and othei' illustrative material. A special feature that was 
enthusiastically received was the giving of demonstrations on progi-ess 
in incubation and breeding by 4-H clubs from Vermont, Connecticut, 
Mchigan, and I^ebraska. 

Aside from what was termed an “international meeting” in the 
evening of the opening day and the official closing ceremonies, the 
congress carried on its activities mainly through five sections, dealing 
respectively with marketing, nutrition, breeding, disease, and exten- 
sion. Most of these sections held from tliree to five sessions, and 
there were also two “ general” sessions at which a variety of papers 
was presented and a single session devoted to baby chick problems. 
The various sectional programs occupied the three-hour period begin- 
ning at 9.30 a. m. daily, leaving the remainder of the day free for 
other purposes. 

The total number of papers scheduled on the program approxi- 
mated 160, but many of these were in the absence of their authors 
road by title only. The number of papers actually presented was, 
therefore, relatively small for a congress of its duration, and despite 
the brevity of the working day there was comparatively little con- 
gestion and considerable opportunity for discussion, which was freely 
availed of and apparently greatly appreciated. No attempt was 
made to provide abstracts of the various papers, but this was prob- 
ably less of a handicap than in some other congresses of more tech- 
nical sojpe and with greater linguistic difficulties. Although a few 
papers were given in French, which with English constituted the 
official language of the congress, the assembly was predominantly 
Bngli^ speaking, and progress was correspondingly rapid. 

The general sessions dealt largely with the status of the industry 
in foreign countries and the raising of turkeys and ducks, with a 
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single paper on rabbits, whicli outlined conditions in Belgium. They 
were held concurrently with the sectional programs, and their prin- 
cipal function was apparently to provide opportunity for papers of 
specialized appeal. 

The breeding section held five sessions with a large attendance, 
well-sustained interest, and plentiful discussions. The 40 papers 
offered were contributed by 12 countries, about half being devoted to 
the practical aspect of the subject and the remainder to technical 
genetics problems, notably the inheritance of various characters. 
The more practical phases included such matters as the conducting of 
^g-laying contests and methods of recording in different countries, 
the origin of breeds, and the breeding of exhibition poultry. 

The marketing section also held five sessions, and these, while not 
the most largely attended, were probably among those with keenest 
interest. Such topics as the marketing of eggs and live and dressed 
poultry, the quality and standardization of poultry products, and 
cooperation in poultry marketing were presented by representatives 
of six countries, and vigorously discussed by investigators, poultry 
men, and commercial agencies from their respective viewpoints and 
on a common footing. 

The nutrition section had a large attendance at each of its three 
meetings. Problems in poultry feeding were presented from both a 
practical and experimental point of view. Great interest was shown 
in the international aspect of these problems, and the discussions 
indicated the vital concern of investigators in the work being done 
in other lands. Methods of feeding, the infiuence of various nutrients 
upon birds, and especially the status of knowledge as to the vitamin 
and mineral requirementb were among the leading subjects, and the 
exchange of ideas following the papers was limited only by the time 
available. Six countries were represented in this portion of the pro- 
gram, with 11 of the 22 papers emanating from the American ex- 
periment stations. 

The section on disease attracted veterinarians, bacteriologists, 
parasitologists, and practical poultry men from nearly all of the 
countries represented, indicating that tihis phase of poultry work has 
a world-wide appeal. As was pointed out by Dr. John R. Mohler of 
the U. 8. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry in his opening paper, 
entitled National and International Control of Poultry Diseases, 
one of the notable recent developments is the greater amount of 
attention being accorded poultry diseases by the veterinary profes- 
sion. This is largely because of the changed economic status, as 
formerly the value of a bird or evma of a flock was ordinarily con- 
sidered too gmall to justify the employment of a veterinarian. Other 
papers from the 18 nations participating in the section program 
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dealt Tfith a number of specific diseascb, and the closing session 
was devoted to a symposium on bacillary white diarrhea. 

The program of the extension section dealt with the development 
of poultry education, especially in its extension phase, in lHugland, 
Italy, Denmark, Canada, and the United States. The work of the 
boys’ and girls’ poultiy clubs, radio and correspondence courses in 
poultry, the value of poultry and egg shows, and the development 
of poultry breeding centers were among the topics to receive atten- 
tion at the three sessions of the section. 

The interest and value of tlic congress was further enhanced by 
the meetings of several societies connected with the poultry industry. 
Among these were the aimual meetings of the American Poultry 
Association, the Poultry Science Association, and the Canadian Baby 
Chick Association, and the triennial meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Instructors and Investigators in Poultry Husbandry. In 
the last-named body, Mr. F. C. Elford, Dominion poultry husband- 
man and general director of the congress, was elected association 
presidmit to succeed Mr. Brown, The new list of six vice presi- 
dents of the association includes Prof. J. E. Rice of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Dr. G. F. Heuser of the same institution was continued as 
secretary. 

At a meeting of the international coxmcil of the congress an invi- 
tation tendered by Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, to hold the Fourth World’s Congress at London in 1930 
was accepted. The further organization of tlie congress will be 
taken up at a later date. 

Like many other international gatherings, the World’s Poultry 
Congress attempted no specific business, confining its purpose and 
its program to the interchange of information and ideas. Its accom- 
plidbments are accordingly the more difficult to measure, but 
although necessarily more or less intangible it by no meaios follows 
that they were either ephemeral or inconsiderable. Speaking from 
the broad standpoint of the general welfare, both the Goverirer Gen- 
eral and the Prime Minister of Canada expressed their appreciation 
of the world-wide interest which the congreK had aroused, and 
emphasized the benefit to all nations of such gatherings by meeting 
on common ground, exchanging ideas, and increasing international 
understanding and good will. 

Similarly, President Br*own, in his opeiring address declared that 
“the World’s Poultry Congress needs no apology. Wliat we have 
learned, what has been done in the past, makes us optimistic as to 
wliat may yet be attained. Our desire is to attain unity of purpose 
and action, and thus to link the legacy of the post with the golden 
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age of the future. When the history of poultry husbandry is mitten, 
the first quarter of the twentieth century will be notable by reason of 
the fact that during this period there came about an association of 
those who are qualified by scientific attainment with practical breed- 
ers and producers,” 

This bond between the scientific and practical seemed to many to be 
the greatest attainment of the congress, and it is indeed an achieve- 
ment which even a generation ago seemed hardly possible of realiza- 
tion. It is at once a tribute to the open-mindedness and vision of 
both the so-called “ practical ” poultrjinen and tlie specialists in poul- 
tiy science, and an acknowledgment of the essential utility and fun- 
damental value of scientific research in a specialized field. Because of 
this characteristic, the congress became autoAatically more than 
an industrial meeting, a propaganda for the poultry interest. It 
became a conference in its truest sense, for its underlying featui-e 
was tlie basis which science has given to this important industry. 

In tlie closing days of the congress one of its eminent European 
membeis. Dr. Emil Schachtzabel, president of the German Poultry 
Breeders Association, characterized its work as an unqualified and 
phenomenal success, an event outstanding in character of which com- 
ing generations may be justly proud.” This is high praise, yet under 
the circumstances it seems abundantly justified. The adequate prep- 
arations which preceded the congress and the able manner in which 
the elaborate program was carried to completion brought about an 
achievement which will long be remembered, deeply gratifying to 
those in charge and a worthy example for similar meetings in the 
days to come. 

5 ( 5036—27 ^2 
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An Investigation of the nature of the proteins of wool, S. 11. and E. II. 
Teotman and R. W. Sutton {Jour. 8oc. Ohem. Indus,, {1020), No. S, pp. 
20T--24T).—By heating woolen fabric, previously purified by washing with 
organic solvents, with concentrated hydrochloric acid at about 70® 0. most of 
the material dissolved, leaving a small amount of btriictureloss residue wliicii 
dissolved only very slowly. On filtering the mixture through woolen cloth and 
washing with hot hydrochloric acid a filtrate was obtained which gave a large 
precipitate on diluting and neutralizing to pH 4 to 5. The precipitate was 
soluble in excess of either acid or alkali. It was washed, dissolved in dilute 
ammonia, filtered, and reprecipitated with acetic acid, the precipitate being 
dialyzed in water until free from salts, treated with alcohol, filtered off, and 
dried at a low temperature. This material, de^gnated protein A, contained 
0.40 per cent of ash, 8.62 of sulfur, and 12.50 per cent of nitrogen. The filtrate 
from the first precipitation of protein A yielded a gummy water-boluhle precipi- 
tate on being nearly neutralized and satui*aled with magnesium sulfate. This 
was dialyzed in aqueous solution, the solution concentrated, and the substance 
precipitated with alcohol and dried, the resulting preparation containing 1.12 
per cent of ash, 4.05 of sulfur, and 14.57 per cent of nitrogen. 

The insoluble residue from the hydifochloric acid treatment was washed as 
free from protein A as possible with hot hydrochloric acid. It was dissolved in 
dilute ammonia, was filtered through linen, and was precipitated with acetic 
acid, washed, dialyzed, and dried. This preparation, designated protein B, con- 
tained ash 0.10 per cent, sulfur 1.49, and nitrogen 12.68 per cent. 

Analyzed by the Hausmann method, protein A gave figures reported as humin 
nitrogen 2.55 per cent, amide nitrogen 1.20, dlamino nitrogen 12.00, and mono- 
amino nitrogen 8625 per cent. The (corresponding figures for protein B were 
humin nitrogen 2.45 per cent, amide nitrogen 8.00, diamiuo nitrogen 84.80, and 
monoazuino nitrogen 59.35 per cent. 

From the nature of the residue insoluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
it was considered possible that protein B is present chiefly in the cortex, protein 
A coming mostly from the epithelial scales. On treatment with chlorine, with 
hydrogen peroxide in ammonia solution, or with warm N/l sodium hydroxide, 
protein A readily lost a large part of its sulfur, but protein B was much more 
resistant to these treatments. 

Heating with water at two atmospheres pressure dissolved from wool a 
protein apparently identical with the protein B above described, but the insol- 
uble residue had a lower sulfur content than protein A and much hydrogen 
sulfide was set free during the digestion. The experiments described in this 
paper are stated to be only of a preliminary nature. 

The nitrogen compomids of the rice kernel as compared with those of 
other cereals, S. L. Jonmi {Jour. Agr. Eeaearoh [17. iSf.], $4 {19B7), No. 4 PP. 
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309^25 )^ — ^The following figures are reported for oven-di’led brown rice of tbe 
Wataribune, Blue Rose, and Honduras varieties, respectively: Amide nitrogen 
0.14, 0.17, and 0.23 per cent of tbe total nitrogen of the dried kernels; amino 
nitrogen 0,75. 1.40, and 1.02 per cent of tbe total nitrogen; and polypeptide 
nitrogen 0.85, 1.61, and 1,15 per cent of the total nitrogen. For the proper 
interpretation of these results, the methods employed in securing them must 
be consulted in detail in the original. Total nitrogen data for a number of 
crops of the above varieties and of the Fortune variety are given. The nitrogen 
distribution data are compared with those previously obtained (B. S. B., 53, p. 
712) for other cereals. 

The technolofijy of fats and oils, K. Loffl {Technologic der Feiic Ole. 
Brvimoick: F. Vieweg Son, 1926, pp. figs. 288).— It is the purpose of 

the book to present solely the technology of the fats and oils, with only so much 
reference to the chemistry and chemical analysis as is inseparable from the 
purely technological treatment. In accordance with this plan the chemical and 
analytical aspects of the subject are restricted to an introductory section of 
four rather brief chapters. The second section, seven chapters occupying nearly 
two-thirds of the book, is devoted to industrial preparation — ^processes and ap- 
paratus, and the third section, something over one-fourth of the book, deals in 
three chapters with margarines and similar products, with hydrogenation and 
its products, and with hydrolysis, including the working up of fatty acids, 
glycerin, etc. 

Bffect of vacuum disiiUatiou on vanilla extract, 0. B. Gnadingisr (Indus, 
and Engin. Chem,, 19 (1921), No. S, pp. 34j8-SAf). — ^The concentration of vanilla 
extracts under diminished pressure caused a loss of flavor and aroma. While 
this loss could not be expressed accurately in percentages, comparison by a 
number of observers placed the loss at not less than 10 per cent when the degree 
of concentration was 6 or greater, the extent of the loss depending on the 
variety of bean as well as on the degree of concentration. The quality of the 
flavor, as well as the strength, is changed, the aroma being almost entirely 
destroyed if the degree of concentration is high. Concentrates made from 
acetone extracts were found inferior to those made from alcoholic extracts. 
The loss of flavor and aroma was found to he due, not to decomposition or 
chemical change, but to volatilization of flavoring materials. 

Solubilities of the antiscorbutic factor present in lemon Juice, E. B. 
Veddeb and W, B. Lawson (Jour. Biol Chem., 73 (19^), No. 1, pp. 215-218 ), — 
The standard extract used in the solubility tests reported was prepared by 
partially neutralizing lemon juice with calcium carbonate, evaporating the solu- 
tion at room temperature under an electric fan, extracting the residue with 
absolute alcohol, removing the alcohol by evaporation, and dissolving the resi- 
due In distilled water. Other solvents tested in the same way included an- 
hydrous purified acetone, ethyl acetate, a 3:1 mixture of ethyl acetate and 
ethyl alcohol, amyl alcohol, and ben 2 yl alcohol. Of these, only the mixture of 
ethyl acetate and alcohol and the benzyl alcohol gave extracts which had any 
curative properties, and these were not as potent as the alcoholic extract. On 
treatment of the aqueous solution of the alcoholic extract with various precipi- 
tants, neutral lead acetate was found to remove the bulk of the i^osphorus 
and sulfur from the extracts without lowering the curative value, a result 
corroborating the findings of Zilva (B. S. B., 62, p. 710). 

A natural indicator, yellow in acid and reddish brown in alkali, was found in 
the curative extracts. This Is apparently different from the one described by 
Bezssouoif (B. S. B., 63, p. 608). 

Laboratory fractionatiiig colimms, J, B. Hill and S. W. Fsbbzs (Indus, and 
Engin. Chem., 19 (1927), No, S, pp, 879S82, figs, 6).— By means of a set-up for 
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which the original and illustrations must be consulted, the relative efficiency of 
various distillation columns was determined in such a way that their ability 
to produce contact between liquid and vapor was the only factor entering iuto 
their relative efficienciot*. The popular designs of laboratory fractionating 
columns v^ere found to have lov^er efficiencies in this lest than columns of the 
Hempel tjpo with selected packings. The fc?nydor tloaliug ball column and the 
packed column prepared with iron jack-chain were among the more effective 
types. 

A simple reference electrode for potontiomeiric titrations, T. 11. Baix 
(Indus, and Engin. Ohem., 19 (1927), No. 9, p. 370).— A device wliich may be 
substituted for the calomel electrode in approximate acid-base titrathjus and in 
oxidation-reduction titrations is constructed as follows: 

A piece of 5-mm. glass tubing about 15 cm. in length is nearly sealed at one 
end, a fine thread of acid-washed, long-fibered asbestos is Inserted into the open- 
ing, projecting a few millimeters on either side of the constriction, and Ihe tube 
is strongly heated to seal in the fiber. The tube is filled for oxidation reduction 
reactions with 3 N sulfuric acid or with normal potassium chloride for acidi- 
metric titrations, and pressure is applied until a drop of the liquid passes 
through the asbestos. The electrode is connected to the potentiometer by a 
platinum wire dipping into the electrolyte. Successful titrations of dlchromale 
with ferrous sulfate, of zinc with potassium ferrocyanide, and of silver nitrate 
with both sodium sulfide and ammonium sulfocyanate, a silver ribbon being 
used as a reference ^ectrode in the two latter cases, are reported. 

In the titration of acetic acid with sodium hydroxide the asbestos electrode 
system gave readings about 70 millivolts higher than the calomel hydrogen elec- 
trode system during the entire titration, but the end points were identical. This 
device is not recommended for any but rough determinations of pH, but may 
be successfully used for end point determinations. 

A simple and inexpensive Kjeldalil digestion appai*atus, E. G. Hastikgs, 
E. B. Feed, and W. H. PETBRSorr (Indus, and Bngm. Cheni., 19 (1927), No. $ 
p. 397, figs. 2).— An apparatus in which the fumes from the Kjeldahl digestion 
ai-e removed by tubes inserted in the necks of the flasks and connected with an 
aspirator device is described and figured. The total cost of the apparatus fitted 
for 12 flasks, but without the gas burners and rack, is stated to be about $50. 
For the details of the construction, the drawing and photograph presented with 
the original must be consulted. 

The determination of organic matter in soils by means of hydrogen 
peroxide, W. 0. Robinson (Jour. Agr. Research [U. S.}, Si (t927), No. i, pp. 
SS9-356 ). — In experiments on the determination of the org^uiic matter of soils 
by means of hydrogen peroxide, a method is described consisting essetitiany of 
the digestion of soil samples with 15 per cent of hydrogen peroxide with or 
without warming, as the Individual case may require. The solution of several 
forms of organic matter, including cellnlose, soil humus, crude fiber, peat, several 
forms of coal, etc., by hydrogen peroxide in the presence of soil was studied. 
Except charcoal, coal, and graphite, the substances tested were almost com- 
pletely brought into solution. In soils, the organic matter was practically 
entirely decomposed in some samples, while in others considerable organic mat- 
ter remained unattacked, the nature of which was not determined, although 
charcoal forms the major part of the undecomposed organic matter in some 
cases. The hydrogen peroxide method gives lower results than the wet or 
dry combustion methods, but is considered distiuctly more accurate in some 
cases. In 26 samples analyzed, the carbon content of the organic matter aver- 
aged 58 per cent, which is in accordance with the usual factor for calculating 
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evolved carbon dioxide to org^anic matter, but individual cases showed con- 
siderable variation from the average carbon content. The peroxide method is 
not deemed applicable to soils of high calcium carbonate, manganese dioxide, 
or chromium sesquloxide content, and it does not determine any clearly defined 
variety of soil organi<* matter. It decomi)oses more than the so-called humus. 
When supplemented by a combustion determination of the carbon in the unde- 
composed residues, It will probably give the most accurate value for soil organic 
matter in investigational work, but for routine analysis the peroxide method 
offers no advantages over the combustion method. 

The gravimetidc determination of magnesium and of phosphoric acid 
[trans. title], F. L. Hahn, K, Vxeweg, and H. MEYEii (jEor. Dent Chan. QeseV., 
60 (1927) i No. PP* 971-975 ). — The following two methods for the gravimetric 
determination of either magnesiiun or phosphoric acid as magnesium ammo- 
nium phosphate are based on the principle of precipitation from extreme dilu- 
tions of tlie interacting ions, the first procedure securing this result by the slow 
simxiltaneous addition of the phosphate and magnesium solutions to an ammoni- 
acal ammonium salt solution and tlie second by precipitating in the presence 
of substances (tartrates or citrates) which form unstable complexes with 
magnesium, thereby keeping the free magnesium ion concentration at a low 
value throughout the precipitation reaction. Crystalline and very pure mag- 
nesium ammonium phosphate, yielding a pure white pyrophosphate in a brief 
ignition, is obtained by either method. 

Method L — One hundred cc. of 2n ammonium chloride and 100 cc. of 3n 
ammonium hydroxide are kept just boiling in a GOO- to 800-ec. beaker. The 
magnesium salt solution and a sodiom ammonium phosphate solution of equal 
strength are slowly dropped in during about 30 minutes from two burettes. 
The heating of the siopcocks of the burettes must be avoided, and is easily 
prevented by the insertion of 20- to 25-cm. lengths of glass tubing between tlio 
stopcocks and the beaker. The first visible precipitate appears in about 5 
minutes if about 3 cc. of magnesium sulfate solution has been dropped in. 
After running in both solutions, the magnesium burette is washed out three 
times with a total of 50 cc. of distilled water, and from the phosphate burette 
is introduced during from 5 to 10 minutes the same quantity as before used of 
the phosphate solution. One hundred cc. of ammonia is then added and 
the precipitation loft to complete itself. The magnesium ammonium phosphate 
is filtered off, after standing over night, through a porous porcelain crncible 
J)y suction and washed with 2jsr ammonia. It is then heated slowly in an 
olectric oven and ignited to constant weight, which requires at the most 5 to 10 
minutes after reaching ignition temperature. 

Method 2. — ^Dilute the magnesium or phosphate solution to about 0.01 molar 
and add to each 100 cc. of this solution 0.5 gm. sodium ammonium phosphate 
or 0.6 gm. crystalUajed magnesium sulfate, together with 6 gm. ammonium bitar- 
trate, bring the reaction mixture to water bath temperature, and add at once 
40 cc. of 10 per cent ammonia at 60 to 70® C. for each 100 cc. of solution. 
Stir vigorously with a glass rod after about % hour. After 1 hour’s standing 
on the water bath, add a further 60 cc. of the same ammonia solution. Then 
allow the solution to stand over night or cool with mechanical stirring. Filter 
off the precipitate, W’ash with diluted ammonia, dry, and ignite to constant 
weight. If the precipitate is filtered olf on paper it is advisable to wash it 
finally with a mixture of 3 parts of 10 per cent ammonia and 2 parts of 
methanol whereby a much lighter, more powdery, and whiter ignition product 
is obtained. 

Notes giving various, slight modifications of detail in the above procedure to 
adapt it to several special cases are appended. Numerous analyses carried out 
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in the presence of varying quantities of a number of alkali metal salts Indicate 
the very satisfactory accuracy of the results obtained in either of these pro- 
cedures. 

The volumetric determination of phosphate and of magnesium ftrans. 
title], F. L. Hahn and H. Meyeb {Ber. Deut Cliem, Geaell, 60 (1927), No. I 
pp. When tui ammoniacal phosphate solution containing ammonium 

salts is treated with a small quantity of 1-2-5-S tetroxyanthraquinone and 
with less tlian the equivalent quantity of a magn('slum solution, the mixture 
turns blue and jn amorphous precipitate is formed. The precipitate usually 
becomes crystalline, the color at the same time turning to the original red. The 
change is slow when the solution stands undisturbed, is quicker on shaking, 
and Is very rapid if the solution be vigorously stirred. The end point of the 
reaction is indicated by a permanent pale bine, it is very sharp, and it coincides 
accurately with the formation of the normal magnesium ammonium phosphate 
if vigorous, preferably mechanical, stirring is used. In the presence of large 
quantities of alkali salts mechanical stirring becomes unconditionally necessary. 
The following procedure is given : 

For the determination of phosphate, the solution to be titrated should con- 
tain not more than 2.6 millimoles of phosphate and at the least 10 millimoles 
of ammonium chloride (60 millimoles does no haj*m if mechanical stirring is 
used), together with 160 millimoles of free ammonia or 10 cc. of 25 per cent 
solution. Add 2 cc. of an indicator prepared by grinding together 10 gm. 
of crystallized sodium acetate and 0J2 gm. of 1-2-5--8 tetroxyanthraquinone and 
dissolve the mixture in alcohol. Add VTith vigorous stirring 2 cc. of 0.1 molar 
magnesium sulfate solution, when the solution should become blue with the 
appearance of a ^ight turbidity which rather quickly shows a large separa- 
tion of magnesium ammonium sulfate with a return of the original red color 
of the solution. Now add tlie magnesium solution drop-wise slowly enough 
so that the individual drops can be distinguished until the solution becomes 
permanently pale blue. The determination requires from 2 to at most 6 
minutes. 

The determination of magnesium is similarly carried out, a known volume 
of 0.1 molecular sodium ammonium phosphate in excess of tlmt required being 
treated with the magnesium solution and the excess of phosphate titrated back 
with the magnesium sulfate solution. 

Errors in analysis of alkaloids caused by presence of fatty acid or soap, 
H. R. Watkins and S. Palkin (Jotir. Assoc. Off. Agr. Cliem., lO (1927), No. 
pp. 230-13S). ^In the titration of allcaloids extracted from tablets, with methyl 
red as the indicator, it was found that in the presence of calcium and magne- 
sium soaps, present originally or formed during the analysis, much of tho 
soap may follow along with the alkaloid and appear as additional base in 
the titration. The removal of the fatty acids from the acidified alkaloid solu- 
tion is therefore necessary, not because of low results caused by the fatty 
acids but because of the danger of calcium or magnesium soap formation. 
The following two forms of procedure are designed to avoid this difficulty : 

Method A . — ^A convenient number of the tablets (a quantity representing 
about 66 mg. of alkaloidal sulfate), either in the form of a finely ground 
powder or in the form of the tablets as such, are moistened ^vlth a little water 
in a small mortar (preferably glass), 1 cc. of normal sulfuric acid is added, 
and the whole is triturated to form a fine creamy mass. This mass is diluted 
farther and complet^^y transferred to a beaker, care being taTreai to keep the 
whole aqueous volume from being much over 40 or 60 cb. An equal volume of 
alcohol is added with stirring, and the mixture is filtered by suction, a bell-jar 
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arrangement with a funnel and plate being preferred, and the filtrate is col- 
lected in ii 200-ec. Mrlenmeyer flabk. The rebidue Is washed with a little 
60 per cent alcohol. The filtrate is evaporated on the steam bath to a small 
volume by using aii air blast. The insoluble excipient is completely transferred 
to the original beaker, and the process of extraction with water-alcohol mixture, 
filtering, and washing is repeated. This second filtrate is added to the original 
wator-alcohol solution, and the whole is evaiw rated on the steam bath to abuiiL 
26 or 30 cc The t*oolcd concentrate is then completely transferred to a separa- 
tory funnel, 2 cc. of 5 n ammonia is added, and the solution is immediately 
extracted with chloroform in the usual way, about four extractions being made, 
the first with on approximately equal volume of chloroform. The ehloroformic 
extracts are washed successively with a Uttle water, and the combined chloro- 
formic solutions are evaporated on the steam bath to 6 or lu cc, (not to 
di-yness). A quantity of n/ 60 acid (in slight excess) is added, and the whole 
is heated on the steam bath to remove the remainder of chloroform, an air 
blast being used preferably. The back titration is then carried out In the usual 
way. 

^'‘Method Ji . — ^If a soapy deposit is present in the titrated solution, removal 
of the fatty acid and subsequent roextraction of the alkaloid are carried out as 
follows : To the titrated solution, a few cubic centimeters of ir/lO acid is added. 
The whole is completely transferred to a 200-cc. separator and, to remove fatty 
add, extracted twice with chloroform {20 cc. and 16 cc. portions). Before 
being discarded the ehloroformic solutions are washed once with about 10 cc. 
of slightly acidulated water, and the wash water is added to the main alka- 
loidal solution. The alkaloidal solution is then made ammonlacal and extracted 
with chloroform, the necessary precautions being taken against hydrolysis in 
the case of atropine or hyoscyamine, as already described.” 

Spontaneous heating of oils, N, J. Thompson (Indus, and Engin, Cliem,, 19 
(1927), No. 3, pp* 39^97, figs. 7 ). — The chemical methods of iodine and oxygen 
absorption are considi^red to be valueless in the estimation of the fire hazard 
of spontaneously boating oils. The Mackey apparatus and method, stated to 
be the most generally used at present, were found to indicate a distinct fire 
hazard with larger sami)les of the cotton absorbent and oil in some cases when 
the method as oiiginally described showed the some oil to be safe. The modi- 
fied method uses 30 gm. of cotton waste containing 30 gm. of oil in the original 
Mackey apparatus as against 7 gm. of absorbent c<)tton, with 14 gm. of oil in 
llie original Mackey method. Pure lard oil and denatured olive oil, which did 
not reach 250® F. in 4 hours in the original Mackey method, rose In the modified 
Mackey method hoj'o described to 360*" or more in a litUe over 3% hours. 

Au Oil-Jacketed ajqwirutns, designed to be kept at a temperature 2® below 
that of the spontaneously heattug oil at all times and to provide for tests at 
higher temporaLm'es than are reached in the Mackey apparatus, Is also 
described, 

METEOEOIO&T 

GUmatological data for the United States by sections^ [January— 
Pebmary, tOSit'i (U, S, Dept, Agr,, Weather Bur, Climat, Data, H (192ft), 
Nos, J, pp, imi, plB, 5, -fig, 1; 2, pp. 1197], pis. 5).— These numbers coutaiu 
brief summaries and detailed tabular statements of climatological data for each 
State for January and February, 1927. 

Meteorological observations, A. Bissebup (Virgin Islands 8ta. Rpt, 1926, pp, 
17, 13).— A condensed record of monthly temperatures, precipitation, wind 
velocity, and evaporation at the station is given for the year ended June 30, 
1926. 
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“The total proolpitatiou for the year was 110.06 in., which is about 10 in. 
below normal and 20.07 in. less than for the preceding ^ear. The heaviest 
rainfall for a 24-hour period, 3.34 in., was recorded September 22, 1925. The 
absolute maximum temperature for the year, 01® F., occurred July 17, 29, and 
30, and August 10, and September 1, 2, 0, 7, and S, 1925, and June 11, 1C, 17, 
20, and 21, 1926. The absolute minimum temperature, 61®, was recorded 
December 11, 1925, and March 4, 9, and 18, 1926.” 

soils— FEETIIIZEES 

Soil mineralogy, F. A. Burt {New York: D. Tan Nosirand Co., J9S7, pp, 
VII +8% JigB. 6*).— This ib a simple introduction to the subject of soil mineralogy, 
including a relatively large amount of elementary mineralogical chemistry and 
omitting both the crystallographic and the nonsoil-forming minerals commonly 
treated m miueralogical texts. 

Soil science for farmers, H. Puchneb (Bodojikunde fur Landioirte. 8tuit- 
gart: Ferdinand Bnhe, 1926, 2. ed., pp. XVI+710, pla. 5, Itgs. 212).— This Is a 
revised edition essentially similar to that previoubiy noted (B. S. R., 6t, p, 510). 
It is a semi-technical account of the formation, composition, characteristics, 
and utilization of soils. 

The direct determination of distribution curves of i>ai*ticle size in sus- 
pensions, EL M. Orowthee (Jour. 8oo. Ohem. Indus., Trans., 46 (1927), No. 12, 
pp. 10ST-107T, figs. 2).— An apparatus for securing continuous distribution 
curves of subpensions by measuring the time change of density at a given 
depth is described. It consists essentially of a highly sensitive difterental 
liquid manometer connected between two points near the base of the sedimenting 
column. This affords sufficient magnification for direct readings. The appa- 
ratus is simple, easily manipulated, and easily cleaned. For details of cou- 
btruction and operation the drawing and original text must be consulted. 

Analyses of soils of Morgan and Oconee Counties, L. M. Oarteb, M. W. 
Lowby, W. O. Collins, M, B. Brand, and G. L. Fulleb (Qa. Agr. Col. Bui. 827 
(1926), pp. 86, figs. 8). — ^B'ollowing a general description of the area included in 
these two counties, averages of from two to foui* analyses each show the 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, and calcium oxide content, together with 
the UmesLone requirement, of sandy loam, sandy clay loam, and clay loam 
of the Cecil series, sandy loom of the Appling series, gravelly sandy loam and 
gravelly sandy cloy loam of the Madison series, clay loam of the Davidson 
series, sandy loam of the Wickham series, and fine sandy loam and silty day 
loam of the Cougaree series. A table of the plant food requirements of these 
soils and a table of the percentage composition of fine material are also in- 
cluded, together with general indications on the maintenance and increase of 
the fertility of these soils. 

Soil survey of Kosciusko County, Indiana, W. B. Thabp bt al. (U. 8. Dept, 
Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1922, pp. 111+1295-1842, pi. 1, Jig. 1, 
map J£).— This report, prepared in cooperation with the Indiana Experiment 
Station, Is In two parts: 

I. [Boil survey’^, W. B. Tharp, B. D. Fowler, L. S. Troth, and H. R. Beyer 
(pp. 3295-1328) . — A survey of an area of 346,240 acres in the northern port of 
Indiana Is reported. The topography of the area ranges from level plain to 
undulating and rolling country, wHh numerous basins and depressions, and 
lakes and muck areas ranging from 10 to several hxmdred acres in extent 
About 95,000 acres ware reported under the drainage in 192t. 

The soils of this area have been classified as 11 series of 20 types, lidiaml 
loam 24.4 per cent, MlaTui sandy loam 12.6 j>er cent, Fox sandy loam 10.8 per 
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cent, and muck and peat unclassified 13.2 per cent constituting the largest 
l>ortion. Swamp 0.9 per cent and gravel and clay pits 0.1 per cent are also 
reported. 

II. The mamgemcni of Koscivsko County soils, A, T. Wiancko and S. B. 
Conner (i)p. 3320-1842). — General information is given on the management of 
Kosciusko County soils, chemical analyses and suggestions as to fertilizer needs 
being included. 

Buffer capacity of soils and its relation to the development of soil 
acidity from the use of ammonium sulfate, W. H. Piekbe (Jour. Amer. Soo. 
Affron., 19 (1927) No. />p. SS2-S51). — ^In this contribution from the Alabama 
Experiment Station, a simple and accurate laboratory method for determining 
the buffer capacity of soils is described, the procedure consisting essentially of 
a dialysis of the soil in collodion bags and the titration to a definite pH value 
of the clear solution thus obtained. In view of the confused terminology of 
this subject, it Is proiwsed that the general buffering properties of soils be 
designated as buffer action, the term buffer capacity being restricted to a Quan- 
1 native souse. It is further suggested in this connection that the term “buffer 
capacity per 1.0 pH” be designated “specldc buffer capacity.” Of various 
acids tested for the determination of buffer capacity with respect to acid, 
0.1 N sulfuric was found best, results ordinarily being constant after 24 hours 
standing. Other acids were found somewhat slower in coming to equilibrium. 

Applying this method, the buffer capacities of some sandy Coastal Plain soils 
were found very low, one of them having only one-fifteenth the buffer capacity 
of a heavy clay loam from Illinois and being only one-thirtieth as well buffered 
as some of the soils reported by Arrhenius (B. S. R., 48, p. 718). The buffer 
capacity of 14 soils toward the acidity dev^oped by ammonium sulfate was 
studied in greenhouse experiments, with the result that a close parallelism was 
found between the amount of ammonium sulfate, calculated, on the assumption 
that all the nitrogen and sulfur caused soil acidity, as necessary to bring a soil 
to a definite H-ion concentration, and the buffer capacity of the soil toward 
acid as determined by the method described. 

The soil reaction and the growth of the sugar cane on Java [trans. title], 
0. AuBHEWrus (Arch. Suikerindus. Nederland. Indie, Meded. Proefsfa. Jai:a- 
Buikerindus., 1927, No. 6, pp. 207-228, pis. 2, figs. 2; Bug. a6^., pp. 226-228 ). — 
There are large differences in soil activity among Java soils, these differences 
being due mainly to the rainfall, West Java having a humid climate, while the 
eastern parts of the island are arid or semiarid. It was found that soils having 
a pH below 0.4 gave a lower yield of sugar cane than the neutral or alkaline 
soils. A dose relation was found between the soil pH and the calcium carbo- 
nate, potassium, and phosphoric acid content. All the Java soils below pH 7 
were found deficient in calcium carbonate, and the soils having a pH below 6 
showed an inadequate phosphoric acid content It is concluded that both lack 
of nutrients and too high an acidity contribute to the low yidds of cane on the 
more acid Java soils. 

The effect of the constituents of alkali, fertilizers, and soil amendments 
on the permeability of certain fine-textured soils under irrigation, 0. W. 
Botkin (New Mewico Bta. StU. 160 (1927), pp. 61, figs. iS).— Neither mechanical 
nor chemical analyses before irrigation showed much difference between a day 
loam of a very low permeability and one of fair permeability : the former con- 
tained about twice as much soluble matter. The penetration of water was re 
tarded by 0,5 per cent of sodium and potassium compounds and by 5 per cent 
of day and silt. The sodltun compounds caused the greatest depression of per- 
meability, In decreasing order as follows: Carbonate, acetate, chloride, nitrate, 
siUcate, and sulfate. The following substances In 0.5 per cent concentrations 
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increased the permeability of air-dried soils, the effect decreasing in the order 
given: Aluminmn snlfate, ferrous sulfate, aluminum chloride, (0. P.) calcium 
acid phosphate, ferric sulfate, potassium acid sulfate, ferric chloride, tannin, 
calcium acid phosphate (commercial fertilizer), manure, and ammonium sulfate. 
The iron and aluminum sulfate effects persisted under Irrigation, the aluminum 
sulfate showing the greatest effect. Aluminum was not found in percolates 
from soils to which 1.5 per cent aluminum sulfate had been added. Per- 
meability was greatly decreased by defiocculation, but not all compounds caus- 
ing flocculation after percolation produced a corresponding increase in per- 
meability. Deflocculation was found at pH values above 7.9 and flocculation 
at values below 7.5. 

“Alkali in concentrations lower than required for toxicity was found to have 
a verj" depressing Influence on permeability, . . . Fertilizers which tend to 
(iecreaj»e soil-alkalinity, such ns ammonium sulfate, manure, and acid phos- 
phate, improved permeability and tilth. Sodium nitrate had an opposite effect,” 

Soil management studies: A three-year rotation for western Maryland, 
A. a McOall (Maryland Sta. Bid. 287 (1926), pp. 119-161, fig. J).— At the 
Frostburg field, Garrett County, a three-year rotation of potatoes, oats, and 
clover has for five years produced average yields per acre, without manure or 
fertilizers, of 168 hu. of potatoes, 46 bu. of oats, and 1.86 tons of clover hay. 
The application of 1,000 lbs. of acid phosphate once in the rotation, to the 
potato crop, increased the yields to 184 bu. of potatoes, 63 bu. of oats, and 2.62 
tons of clover. Muriate of potash at 200 lbs. per acre gave practically the same 
yield of potatoes and of oats, but ton less of clover hay. Acid phosphate 
and potash together gave the same yield of potatoes and oats, but less bay than 
acid phosphate alone. Acid phosphate and nitrate of soda also failed to show 
any improvement over acid phosphate alone. The value of the increase per 
rotation from acid phosphate alone at 1,000 lbs, per acre was $4.44 greater than 
from a 4-10-6 complete fertilizer at 800 lbs. per acre. 

Stable manure in this rotation gave 178 bu. of potatoes, 48 bu, of oats, and 
2.45 tons of clover hay. In every case the addition either of acid phosphate 
or of floats to the manure increased the value of the returns. The effect of the 
phosphate added with the manure was conflned to the potatoes, no residual 
effect on the oats or the clover being noted. Stable manure at 20 tons per 
acre with 1,000 lbs. of acid phosphate increased the yield of potatoes by 61 bu., 
bringing the total potato yield to 209 bu. per acre. This combination increased 
the yield of oats by 10 bu. and that of clover hay by 1 ton. 

Effect of manure, fertilizers, and lime on worn-out hay lands, F. S, 
PjetTNOE and T. G. Phillips (Nmc Hampshire Sta. Bui. 227 (1927) ^ pp. 37, S8).—* 
In experiments on the treatment of exhausted hay lands, the yield on old sod 
without treatment was 379 lbs. per acre, and with a top-dressing of 100 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda 466 lbs. On reseeded land with 10 tons of manure the yidd 
was 410 lbs.; with manure and 260 lbs, of acid phosphate 402 lbs, ; with manure 
and 100 lbs of nitrate of soda 772 lbs.; with manure, acid phosphate, and 
nitrate of soda 836 lbs.; with no lime 479 lbs.; with 2 tons of lime 637 lbs.; 
and with 4 tons of lime 6®8 lbs. 

Solis and fertilizers, H. J. Pi.<3K (Soc. Ohem. Indtts. [Londm}^ Ann, BpU. 
Prog, Appl. Cheni.^ ll (1926), pp. 4S2r-479).^A survey is made of the fertilizer 
industry for the past year, and the year’s research is summarized, 90 papers 
on the manufacture and utilization of fertilizers and 88 soli studies being 
briefly noted. 

The different conditious of decomposition of manure and its phosphoric 
acid [trans. title], M. A. Eooaov (Iegobow) Kiatota Hmom pri 
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RasHioUnyhlh UsloviCUkh ego Rassloishenli^. IKliarkofi : Oottud. I<sdat€l. UJcrain, 
1925f pp, loO, figs, 20; Bng, als,, pp, 105-107). — ^Besides tlie loss of phosphoric 
acid from manure by leaching, preventable by proper storage conditions, a 
considerable loss by volatilization during rotting has been established. Storage 
of from one to two months resulted in phosphoric acid losses amounting to 
from 3.68 to 10.38 per cent of the original total, while in 2.5 years or more of 
storage the loss was found to reach 40 per cent of that originally present. 
Laboratory storage experiments indicated that manure held over water at 
room temperature for about 5.75 years lost 42.79 per cent of its dry matter, 
including 32.44 per cent of the oidginal total phosphoric acid content, while ti 
second sample similarly stored, but kept covered with water, not only showed 
no loss of phosphoric acid, but even gained slightly. The volatilization bs 
attributed to microorganie activity. 

Industry and commerce in fei*iillzers. — ^1, Nitrogenous and organic, 0. 
Pluvinagb (Industrie ct Commerce des Engrais.—I, Engrais Azotes et Orga- 
nlques Prodults ChimUiucs Agriooles. Paris: J.-B. BaillUre d Son, 1926, 2. ed., 
rev., pp. 676, figs. This is a revised edition (B. S. R., 31, p. 517) of a 

popular account of the preparation of nitrogenous fertilizers and of the iudas- 
tries concerned in their manufacture. Notes on mixed fertilizers and on some 
insecticides and fungicides are included. 

Artificial fertilisers: Their chemistry, manufacture, and apx>lxcation, P. 
Pabbish and A. Oqilvie (London: Ernest Benn, 1927, vol. 1, pp. 356, figs. 2S4 ), — 
With the exception of chapter 1, which briefly surveys the arlifleial fertilizer 
industry in general, and chapter 12, which deals with compound fertilizers and 
mixing systems, the present volume is devoted to an account of the manufacture 
of phosphatlc fertilizer materials. The ti’eatment of bones and of basic slag 
1 h described, but the larger part of the hook is concerned with the manufacture 
of superphosphate and double superphosphate from phosphate rock. 

Mixing fertilizer on the farm, L. V. Davis (Qa. Agr. CoL Bui. 328 (1927), 
pp. 12, fly. f).“ -Advice with rt^gard to tho choi(*c and purcliaM* ol’ materials and 
directloiLS for mixing these materials are given. 

Farmer^s handbook on the use of nitrate of soda {London: Chilean Nitrate 
Com., 1926, rev. ed., pp. SO, figs. 26).— The first one-fourth of this handbook 
consists of general Information on the use of artificial fertilizers, including 
potash, phosphoric acid as superphosphate, basic slag, bone meal, and steamed 
bone flour, and lime, as well as nitrogen. The value of nitrate of soda in com- 
bating certain diseases which attack only the young and tender plants is noterl. 
The remainder of the publication is devoted to the consideration of the fertilizer 
needs of specific crops. 

Potash and borax in fertilizers, S. D. OovNm and M. J. Plxcb (Indiana 8ta. 
Bui 307 (1927), pp. 16, figs. 4).— This is the final report on potash and borax 
experiments, begun in 1019 and noted in a preliminary report, previously 
recorded (IS. S. B., 43, p. 825). The six years of experimental work have 
shown American and Gorman potash to give equal results on corn, wheat, and 
oats on three different soil types. The grain yields from potassium chloride 
and potassium sulfate averaged the same, tho quality difference of corn, if any, 
being in favor of the chloride. Borax was found dangerous in the row with 
corn at a greater rate than 0,5 lb. per acre, but when broadcast it distinctly 
benefited com on two of tho three soil typos and did no harm on the third. 
Borax was found to have a harmful effect only in the early stages of growth, 
and then only when applied near the seed and In dry weather. Potash salts 
now on the market were not found to contain harmful amounts of borax. 
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AGEIClflTirRAL BOTANY 

Bacteriology: A text book on fundamentals, S. Those as {New YorJc and 
London: McOrato-Eill Book Co,, XU23, pp. XI2I-^20i, pi. 1, figs. This book 
Is said to have been written to supply the aulbor's need us a teacher for a 
textbook dealing with the fundaineululs of bacteriology for miXEsl ciasses of 
undergraduate engineers, chemists, premedical students, general arts and stience 
students, and students having had no previous training in biology. 

3E*Factical bacteriology, A. Cukninghvm {Bduihurgh: OUrer <§ Boyd, 1924^ 
pp. T7J-ff88, figs, i?).— This little book is said to be intended to serve as a 
guide to the chief methods used in general and agilcultural bacteriology. It 
includes exercises on some chemical changes caused by bacteria, with notes on 
the characteristics of important organisms. Lehmann and Neumann’s classi- 
fication, slightly modified, has been adopted throughout. The exercises can, 
in the main, be performed in i*easonable time (about 300 hoars In all) with 
comparatively simple apparatus. 

The biology of legume nodule bacteria, particularly as regards specific 
differences [trans. title], A. Mulleu and G. Statb (Arh. Biol. RoxoJisanst. Land 
u. Forstto,, 14 (1926), No. 4, pp. 4S5S54, pis. 4).— A systematic study of nodule 
bacteria in legumes furnishes a bibliography of 100 titles. 

Bacterial pigments, P. La&sexje and F. Gikardet (Contribuiion a PMade des 
Pigments Mioroliens. Nmcy: [Lab. Microbiol. FaouU. Pharm.), pp. 75, 

pis. 15, fig. 1). — ^This contribution to the study of bacterial pigments deals with 
the technique, the work, and the results obtained with Alewrisma, fi^avissmium, 
Bacillus cTilororaphis, B. pyoegmeus, B. vtolaoeus, B. prodtgiosus, B. kUfensis, 
and B. le monnieri, by use of both visible and invisible parts of the spectrum on 
a scale of wave lengths. In all, 37 spectrums are represented. 

Conditions infinenclng sporangia formation in Blcpharospora camblvora 
Ltrans. title], L. Petbi (Rev. Path. V4g. et Ent. Agr., 11 (1924), ^o. 4, pp. 259- 
261, pL 1). — Conditions favorable to the formation of sporangia by B. camblvora 
as described Include constituents, concentrations, and proportions In solutions 
and youthfulness of xhe mycelium. 

The significance of fungi in forest ecology [trans. title], F. Ulbbich 
(Naturforscher, 1 (1925), No. 10, pp. 4ol--455, figs. 8; 2 (1925), Nos. 5, pp. 28B- 
242, figs. 8; 6, pp. 266-291, figs. 5).— A number of fungi are discussed in connec- 
tion with their alleged rOles as factors in forest ecology. 

Serum diagnosis as an aid to the study of rclatiouships [trans. title], F- 
Stkineoke (Naturforsoher, 2 (1925), Nos. 1, pp. 1-5; 2, pp. 64-61, fig. i).— This 
presentation of serodlagnostlc theory includes a gi^aphical scheme of hypo- 
thetical relationships, indicating suggestively that of the original animals. 

The auto-regulation of physiological processes in plants, E. S. Inamdab 
(Indian Sci. Vong, Proo. [CalcuttaJ, 12 (1925), pp. 151-184, figs. S)*-— The 
viewpoint in this presidential address is “ that what is characteristic of vital 
processes is neither the optimum nor a sustained maximum rate, but a specific 
m a xi mu m totality during physiologically equivalent periods. The tendency in 
the living organization is not to exceed this specific totality when subjected to 
high Intensities of external enviromnent This is achieved by an automatic 
regulation of the rates of numerous physical-ehemical reactions taking place in 
heterogeneous media in the cell, resulting in varying equilibria of a complex 
nature. The regulation is x)ossible only till the underlying organization which 
is responsible for it is not completdy destroyed, bringing down the rates sud- 
denly to aero-line.” This is put forward as a working hypothesis. Though the 
ground covered In the present discussion is narrower, a side light Is attempted 
on the whole question of coordination of several physiological functions In life. 
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Cell stimulation, particularly as regards Its agricultural and horticul- 
tural significance [Irans. title], W. Gleisbebg (Natiinoi8^enschaft€n> 12 (1924), 
No. 25, pp. SOtSOS). — ^Experimental, theoretical, and practical phases of cell 
stimulation as effected with various chemical agents are discussed. 

Carbohydrate alimentation in the cell, and nuclear and plastidal varia- 
tions [irans. title], A. Maeok (Cellule, S5 (1925), pp. 325S40)^ — Employment of 
the method designated ns that of nuclear variations and of the method of 
plasiidal variations led to identical conclusions. Saccharose, maltose, lactose, 
glucose, levul(>se, galactose, manntige, and glycerin apparently terve as cell 
nutrients In case of bean, though it Is regarded as extremely improbable tliat 
mannite is aKsimilable by tlie same cells. The literature listed ranges back as 
far as 1883. 

Swelling of starch in living and in dead cells [Irans. title], W. W. 
TjBPESCUKIN (Ber. Deut. Bot. Qcaell., 43 (1925), No. 1, pp. 16-20). — The author 
has previousl 5 ’ found that the swelling c»f starch in hoi water involves two inde- 
I)endent processes, first a chemical reaction between starch polysaccharides 
and water which leads to the formation of amylose and amylopectin, and second 
a swelling of the latter in water (so-called paste formation). From this report 
it appears probable that starch swelling in Spiri/gyra cells can occur only 
after tlielr death, which, therefore, apparently conditions the changes above 
noted. Further inferences are discussed. 

The dispersion of electrolytic colloids in relation to cellular exchange of 
mineral substances [trans. title], W. I^Iestbszat and M. Janet (Bui. 8oc. 
OMm. Biol., 6 (1924), No. 9, pp. 829-853, figs. 6). — ^Experimentation is said to 
have shown that a close relation exists between the variable dispersion of an 
electrolytic colloid in a medium and the equilibrium of the mineral Ions which 
surround it, and that the variations may bring about, between the medium in 
question and a second medium, exchanges of diffusible ions. Thus is thought 
to have been proved to exist, in the field of metabolism, an interdependence of 
colloids and mineral substances. Lapicque is accredited with the use, in ai\ 
earlier communication than that indicated below, of the term “6plct&se,” 
defined by the present authoj's as the hypothesis of influence or compulsion 
exeiled on external substances by particles of protoplasm. 

Absorption of salts by plant cells; flpict^se and selection [trans. title], 
L. Lapicque (Bui. 8oc, Chim. Bioh, 7 (1925), No. 6, pp. 621-637).— Discussing 
the use of his terra “dplctSse” by Mestrezat and Janet, above noted, and 
designating this function as a sort of pumping action of salts which remain free 
near the surface of the <*olliilar medium, the present author offers his hypothesis 
as to tho ifieclmnlsm of ^p:ctOse, dealing ])ricfiy wdlh two examples of selec- 
tion embodying the eases of potassium and sodium. 

Effect of previous temperatiu>e on the respiration of germinating wheat 
seeds, B. S. Inamdab and Bhola Nath Singh (Indian Sci. Omig. Proc. [Cal- 
cutta'i, 12 (1925), pp. 185, 186).— As It is generally assumed that previous tem- 
perature affects respiration and assimilation in plant structures In some way, 
an attempt was made to determine precisely the nature of that effect. No 
effect was discovered when the seeds were exposed to a temperature of 25 to 
30® C. (77 to 86® F.), after which the respiratory values began to fall as 
compared with those of the control kept at a constant temperature. Besults 
are noted also of another worker, who claimed to find a time factor between 
30 and 35®. The significance of the results is discussed from the point of 
view of the rapid reduction of temperature (joeifieients in respiration under 
higher temperatures noted by many observers, and a working hypothesis regard- 
ing the mechanism of respiration is imt forward as consisting of more than^ 
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one independent series of reactions leading fi*t»m tlie respirable material to the 
final product, carbon dioxide. 

Effect of temperature on aerobic and anaerobic respii*ations and theii* 
ratios in the loaves of Eugenia janibolaiia, It. S. Inaxidae and Biiota Nath 
Singh {Indian fife/. Cong, Proc, [Calcutta], 12 (1925), p, rS6*).— Results from 
work done with L. jamloluna are tald to differ from IhOKe obtained with 
Artocarpus intcgrilolia. The respinition \iilues in (ho leaves kept in tlie dark 
were in general higher than those of (he ones exposed to light, due sup- 
posedly to the accumulation of hydrolyzed products oC stored malerial in the 
absence of translocation, and the anaerobic values of such leaves were lower 
than the anaerobic values of leaves used directly in which there was no ac- 
cumulation of hydrolyzed products. 

Seasonal variation in the transpiring power and the specific conductivity 
in Eugenia jambolana, R. S. Inamdae and Sant Singu VKUiiA {liuVmii fife/. 
Cong. Proc. [Calcuital, 12 (1925), p. 183).— It is noted, as the result of inves- 
tigations referred to, that the specific conductivity of wood in a number of 
trees was highest just before the time of leaf fall during the summer month, <, 
and that it increased later on. Simultaneous records were kept of seasonal 
variations in the transpiring power of the leaf tissue and the specific con- 
ductivity of the wood in JB, jamlolana, and the transpiring power of the leaf 
tissue was estimated by observing transpiration from surfaces without stomata 
under uniform conditions of environment. This method is claimed to be more 
accurate than the method of estimating it from relative transpiration. 

The transpiring power was found to increase during the cold season and 
decrease during the summer, thus varying inversely as the evaporating capacity 
of the atmosphere. It is stated that both transpiring power of the leaf tissue 
and specific conductivity vary in the same directions from a maximum value 
before leaf fall to a minimum in September. The magnitude of variations 
was not, however, identical in both, and it Is concluded that the variations 
are due tu sets of causes which are entirely independent. 

Hourly variations in the water content of the rapidly transpiring leaves 
of Jasmine during the summer months, E. S. Inamoae and Bboia Kath 
Singh (Indian Sci. Cong. Proc. ICalouttaJ, 12 (1023)^ p. 185).— ^he water 
content of the rapidly transpiring leaves during the sumnnu* mouths vailed 
In an inverse direction to the amount of transplL'atlon. 

Studies on the transpiration of some Australian plants, with notes on 
the structure of their leaves, H. W. Wilson (Rog, 8oc. Victoria, Proc., u. ser., 
€5 (192Jf), A^o. 2, pp. i7d-vM7, pis. 0. flgs. 8). — ^TMs work, commenced near the 
beginning of 1920 and reported near the end of 1023, is presented in detail as 
to facts, with a bibliography of 42 titles. The main object of the work was to 
discover whether Australian plants, particularly the xorophytic, which in their 
native state are able to thrive under adverse conditions of temperature and 
water supply, have any special powers of accommodation, such as a regulatory 
decrease in transpiration, when exposed to such enormous rises in tempera- 
ture and evaporation as are caused by the hot north wind. 

It apijears that so long as the available water supply is adequate the plants 
have no special powers of accommodation. Some plants have their trans- 
piration checked when the velocity of the wind rises to about 20 miles per hour. 

The so-called xerophytic plants of Australia are provided with a hfeh 
average number of stomata, which enables their transpiration rate to respond 
quickly to changes of temperature and water supply. These plants are well 
protected from injurious water loss by their tough outer coverings, in some 
, cases assisted hy glands. 
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The water economy of plants quantitatively considered ftrans. title], 
H. W^ULTEE iJSlaluno. u. Landw. [Freiainol, No. 6 {1925), pp. 9't, figs. ^2).-— TMs 
account deals bysteraatically with the significance of water in plant life ; swell- 
ing und osmosis ; the mechanism of a plant cell ; plasma swelling ; water rela- 
tions in cell tissue; water in soil; water uptake by plants; transpiration and 
evaporation; water transportation; water balance; and the significance of 
water relations in plant life. 

Relations between numbers of stomata and structure of leaves [trans. 
title], S. Rywosch {Ber. Dcut. Bot Gesell, 4$ (1925), No. 2, pp. fig. i).— 
Facts are detailed. The problem is not deemed a simple one. The position 
of the loaves on the twig must be taken into consideration in any exact study 
of relations between leaf stomata number and leaf structure. 

Hypertrophied leiiticels on the roots of cotton plants, J. Templeton 
(Eggpt Min. Agr., Tech, and Soi. Serv. Bui. 59 (1926), pp. 8, pis. 6).— Hyper- 
trophied lenticcls appeared on roots of cotton plants growing in very wet soil, 
on dates related to irrigation, soil (nature), and water table. It is concluded 
as a result of experimentation that, while excessive soil moisture may result in 
hypertrophy of root lenticcls by Increasing general sap pressure, the degree of 
hypertrophy is determined by the supply of oxygen available to the roots. 

Assimilation capability of green plastids [trans. title], W. G. Alexandbov 
(Ber. Deut. Bot. Qesell., 4S (1025), No. 7, pp. 325-5S2, figs. 2). — ^The first section 
of this report deals with the manifoldness of the plastids in plants and the 
alterations of their dimensions in connection with their assimilating capability. 
The second denis with the influence of calcium oxalate crystals on the work of 
the chloroplasts. 

The pneumathodes of Cocos nucifera I/., S. P. Aghabkab and J. 0. 
Banebjee (Indian S^oL Cong. Pj’oc. iCaloutta], 12 (1925), p. The view 

that the pneumathodes are aerating organs of the root is supported. 

Constitution and synthesis of natural colouring matters, B. Fubness 
(Chem. Age lLondon^, IS (1925) No. SI"!, pp. SO-33). — ^In this aiticle attention 
is dh'ectod chiefly to studios and results of studies in the group of chlorophyll, 
flavone, and anthocyanin pigments. 

Fruit cast of some woody plants [trans. title], D. Feh^ib (Bcr. Deut. Bof. 
OcselL 43 (1925), No. 2, pp. 52-01, pi. 1). — ^Fruit cast conditions were studied 
in case of Oastmea vesca, Fagus silvatica, Querous oerris, Q. "scssilifiora, Car- 
pinm bcfulvs, JugJans 7xgia, Pnmus padus, P. dome8tica,P. avium, P.anneniaca, 
Pgms comnvunis. P. malm, Populm nigra, Balix oaprea, B. vlminalis, Tilia 
par vlf Oita, T. grandifoUa, Acer pseud oplatanus, A. platanoid.es, A, campostre, 
TJhmis monima, F'ratpinus cwcclsioi\ Rolfinia pscudacfocia, Glediiscliia triaran- 
tjhos, Acseulm hippocaatanum, and Bosa canina. 

The usual separation of idpe fruits in the woody plants studied takes place 
as a result of secondary cell divisions which set up in a forming separation 
layer. The cell walls in this layer are dissolved, and tills favors the separation. 
From two to three sepaiTition layers may function in this way. Particulars 
are indicated. Further related studies have been started. 

Senility in plants Ltrans. title], I#. Finabdi (Atti Ist. Bot. B. Univ. Pavia, 
3. ser., 2 (1925), pp. SOSSSS, pis. 2, fig. J).— Confirming statements by Benedict 
(B S. B., 34, p. 222) and others, regarding evidences of aging In certain plants, 
the author states that in his own study plants of like ages of different species 
were found to show various dimensions as to vascular areas. The differences 
in dimension of vascular areas between leaves of younger plants and those of 
older plants were also found to vary according to species. 

Forcing studies with prussic acid [trans. title], G. Oassneb (Ber. Bmt. 
Bot. Gesell., 43 (1925), No. 3, pp. 132-m, pi. 1, figs. 3).— Having observed, in 
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studies previously noted (B. S B., 65, p. 619), a stimulating action of prussic 
acid on orange trees, the author demonstrated a forcing effect on several plants 
In some cases this exceeded the forcing effect of warm water. 

Xew apparatus for ascertaining the full and the physiologically signiff- 
cant sun-and-sky irradiation [trans. title], L. Iwanoep {B&i\ Deut. Bot, Oeaelh, 
43 (1925), Xo, 7, pp. 315-324, flg. i).— An apparatus called the phytoacllnometer 
is described which the author has devised for the study of irradiation (of 
different intensities and wave lengths), including that from the sky and from 
the sun at various elevations, particularly in connection with its effects on the 
physiology of plants. 

aEHETICS 

Studies on the mutations in Oryza sativa li., I-IV, I. Nagai (Japan, Jour, 
Bot,, 3 (1926), No, 2, pp. 25-96, figs, 12) — Foui- studies are reported on. 

I. On staminoidal and roll-leaved fertile imitanfs (pp. 25-53).— The 

mutant form, staminoidal sterile, is awnless and completely sterile, due to 
staminody, and the leaves are rolled, while the roll leaf fertile form is awnecl, 
only slightly sterile, and the leaves are rolled less markedly. Both forms arose 
in the progenies of a hybrid between the normal-leaf awned fertile variety 
of normal height and a normal-leaf a^vned sterile dwarf. The factor for the 
normal type form from which these mutants arose N and tliose of roll leaf 
staminoidal mutant n and roll leaf fertile mutant n* constitute a multiple 
allelomorph. The factor B modifies the development of awn, acting comple- 
mentarj." to N and but Is not effective with «. 

II. On awned sterile, compact-panicled, and dicaif mutants (pp 65-66).— In 
another type of completely sterile mutant, awned sterile, sterility is due to com- 
plete sterility of male gametes, the ovules being functional. The mutated 
factor is s, which is responsible for sterility, and the unmutaled factor is B, 
complementary for the normal form. Although such caryopses observed to 
develop partheuocarpically attained the size of mature grain, they were devoid 
of endosperm and embryo, being filled with a clear liquid. The compact 
panicled mutant is recessive to the normal form and factors concerned are rep- 
resented by k and JS:, respectively. Both mutants are inherited independently 
from the staminoidal sterile. A case of reversional production of dwarf plants 
from the constant roll leaf fertile plants is also described. The reverted dwarf 
and compact panicled mutant are both peculiar in their modes of inheritance. 

III. On paleaceous sterile mutant (pp. 6T-8i). — From a single homozygous 
roll leaf fertile plant a completely sterile mutant, paleaceous sterile, and the 
normal leaf fertile mutant (reversion) have appeared In both homozygous and 
heterozygous conditions. Paleaceous sterile Is due to the factor g mutated from 
a, a complementary factor for the normal form. G and g are not effective 
ill the absence of N or which is the basic factor for the development of the 
normally fertile or jsli^tly sterile form. Thus the nG ng plants are alike 
staminoidal sterile. The genetic composition of the three forms of completely 
sterile mutants is expressed as foUows : N G8 normal leaf fertile ; nG 8, ng 8, 
n G 8, and n g s^ sXL roll leaf staminoidal sterile (ovule sterile ) ; N g 8 normal 
leaf paleaceous sterile (completely sterile ) ; n* g 8 roll leaf paleaceous sterile 
(completely sterile) ; and y <? a normal leaf awned sterile (pollen sterile), TCwo 
pairs of factors Nn' or Nn and Gg are apparently located In the same homolo- 
gous chromosome pair, and nsuaJly no crossover takes place between the lod 
in which they are located. 

IV. On a case of partial sterility (pp. 85-96). — The partially sterile plants 
arising from the normal leaf fertile plants in the progenies of a mutant family, 
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studied In pedigree cultures for five generations, bred true at once but also 
produced a few forllle plants. The heterozygous normal leaf plants (N »') 
produced nearly twbe as many partially sterile plants as the homozygous ones 
(N N). More partially sterile plants appeared in the roll leaf plants than In 
normal leaf plants. 

A mutant in cotton, G. L Kottto {Nature iLondon\, 119 {19B7), No, SOOS 
p, 747 ), — ^An entirely glabrous plant with short petaled flowers and seeds with 
the shorter fuzz but no lint appeared in Wagale, a normally hairy Burmese 
variety of Goe^ypium neglect urn, that had been self -fertilized for several gen- 
erations. Seeds from the aberrant plant gave rise to plants without hairs or 
Unt and with short petals. 

On physiological chromomeres, H. de Vmes {Cellule^ 35 {1925), pp. 
5-17).— “Summing up the results of this discussion, we find that each of the 
beven haploid chromosomes of Oenothera lamarcTeiana must have at least one 
linkage group or one physiological chromomere in a mutable condition, while 
two of them have at least two such constitutent parts, viz, O. mut. lata with 
alUda and 0. mut. sotnUllans with ohlonga." 

Alternation of generations in relation to reduction division, N. Svxidelius 
{Bot. Gass,, 83 {1927), No, PP- 362S84)- — ^This contribution from the Bniver- 
versity of Upaala offers an hypothesis to explain the alternation of generation 
in plants. 

Contributions to a Imowledge of inheritance in mamxnals, l-m (Oamegie 
Inst Wash, Pud. 337 {1926), pp, 138, pis, 14, 5), — ^Three papers giving the 

results of investigations conducted at the Bussey Institution are included. 

I. Studies of color inlientanoe and of linkage in rdbdits, W. B. Castle (pp. 
1-48). — ^Data relating to linkage between nine different single characters in 
labbits, some of which have been previously noted from other sources (B. S. B., 
f)4, p. 29; 63, p. 524), are reported. The albino allelomorph series in rabbits, 
in the order of dominance, consists of full color, dark chinchilla, pale chin- 
chilla, Himalayan albinism, and complete albinism, as was shown by the fact 
that all had the same linkage relations to the black or brown locus. The 
genetic relations between the yellow chincilla and the Yienna-WMte varieties 
are discussed, and the lack of complete dominance in several cases was noted 
in connection with crosses of Dutch- and Vienna-White Individuals. The 
genes for Dutch and English are evidently very closely located in the chromo- 
some, as only 0.1 per cent of crossing over has been observed, while there is 
from 12 to 14 per cent of crossing over between each of these factors and 
Angora, The factors in the Albino series show a crossing over of 34 6±1 per 
cent with the black and brown genes. The nine factors agouti, black, color, 
Intensity, Dutch, extension, English, short hair, and Vienna dealt with in this 
paper lie in six different chromosome pairs. The sexes show no significant 
differences in the rate of crossing over. 

II. Fertiliti/ and sterility in the Noitcay rat, Mue norveglous, PL W. B^dman 
(pp. 49-82). — ^Thls gives more detailed results of the experiments previously 
noted (B. S, B., 65, p. 432). 

HI. The Japanese waltsfing mouse: Its origin, heredity, and relation to the 
genetic characters of other varieties of mce, W, E, Gates (pp. 83-138). — A 
complete account of the investigation previously noted (B. S. E., 65, p. 427) is 
given, in which it is shown that the pure race of Japanese waltzing mice was 
evidently derived from the wild form M, tcagneri. Indication also i>oints to- 
ward a tendency for parental chromosomes to group together hi interspeeifle 
crosses, thus materially modifying Hendelian ratios. The interspecific hybrids 
exhibited a marked degree of heterosis. The factor for waltzing showed no 
56036—27 3 
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tendency to be linked with other factors, though kinky tall was evidentlj 
definitely linked, either genetically or physiologically, with short ear. 

On the occurrence of the oestrons cycle after X-ray sterilisation, Parts 
I-ni, A. S. Paski'S {Boy. 8oc. [lojirlon], P/oc., Ser. B, 100 (1926), No. B 702, 
pp. m-199. pl8 S; 101 {1921), Noh. B 107, pp. 71-95, pi 1; 711, pp. 
figs. 3). — ^Three parts are given, 

I. Irradiation of mice at three weeks old. — ^In endcavoiing to throw 
light on the location in the ovaiy of the cause of the oestrous phenomena, 
in studies at University College, London, female mice were irradiated 
with X-rays at 3 weeks of ago, in 2 suc(»essive doses of 40 minutes' duration. 
This dose caufc-ed sterility in 25 of the females, mated after the Graafian 
follicles were destroyed, as was shown by post-mortem in these and other 
animals similarly treated but killed earlier for histological study. In 
daily observations made on these animals for the occurrence of oestrum and 
for the presence of vaginal plugs, 22 were obseived to have at least one 
oestrous period w*hen puberty was reached, but none had oocytes, follicles, or 
follicular tissue present in the ovaries. The average length of the cycle was 
12.7 days, which is not abnormal for mated animals, indicating the occur- 
rence of numerous and, in many cases, regular periods of oestrum in animals 
devoid of oocytes and Graafian follicles, and making necessary a reconsidera- 
tion of the theory of the Graafian follicles being the cause of oestrum. It is 
suggested that the intorfollicular tissue of the ovary elaborates the oestrum- 
producing hormone, and that its cyclic elaborataion is due to the cyclic mecha- 
nism possessed by the normal ovaix which allows for the rhythmic maturation 
of follicles. 

II. Irradiation at or before birth.— When groups of mice were sterilized with 
X-ray in utero and immediately after birth, irradiation during the first half 
of pregnancy allowed only 2 litters to be produced by 33 females, and only 2 
young were raised whi<*h proved to be fertile. Very irregular results followed 
irradiation during the last half of the gestation period, probably because of the 
differences in the protection of Individuals by others or by the dam, due to 
the uterine position. Only 1 female proved to be sterile from such treatment, 
while the 23 females raised of 48 irradiated immediately after birth were all 
sterile. However, as determined by vaginal smears, 63 heat periods occurred 
in these sterile females, though histological studies of the ovaries showed that 
they were lacking in Graafian XoUicles and corpora lutea with one exception. 

The animals were divided Into 3 groups according to the histological charac- 
teristics of the ovaries. In 1 group of 9 animals characterized by the resem- 
blance of the ovarian tissue to lutein tissue, only 4 animals experienced even 1 
oestrous period and the uteri of 4 were completely infantile. The ovaries of 
the other 2 groups were characterized by the vacuolated nature of the cells 
of the cords of the first proliferation in 1 group and by the glandular nature 
of these cells in the other group. Oestrum was observed in all of the females 
of the latter 2 groups, the average length of the cycles being 6.3 days after 
eliminating 4 abnormal cycles. 

The results of this study show that the normal oestrous phenomena except 
ovulation can occur in the absence of Graafian follicles and corpora lutea. The 
dcfvelopment of the luteal-like tissue in the ovaries of certain of the animals 
evidently interfered with the ovarian infiuence on oestrum, since ovnriectomized 
animals do not come in heat. 

III. The periodicity of oestrus after sterilisation of the adult. — To test the 
effect of X-ray irradiation of mature females on the continuance of the oestrous 
cycle, 45 females showing regular cycles were X-rayed as in the above studies. 
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In prolonged exumiuation« by llie vaginal smear met bod of 20 females wliich 
showed an entire lack of germ cells In the ovaries on autopsies, 116 oestrous 
cycles, averaging 5.98±0.ir)3 days were obseiTed before irradiation, the indi- 
vidual cycles varying from 3 to IS days in duration. -Vfter irradiation 14G 
cycles were observed in these individuals, which averaged 0.0‘1±0.234 days, 
individual cycles ranging from 2 to 24 days in length. The 20 cycles during the 
irradiation period averaged 7.G0 days in length. The duration of the dioestrum 
before and after irradiation averaged 3.64db0.104 and 4.12±0.160 days, and the 
duration of the oestrum 2.3r>±0.051 and 2.52±O.OG9, respectively. It was con- 
cluded that the X-ray treatment had no significant effect on the duration of 
the whole cycle or of the dioosti‘ous or oestrous periods, but the variation of 
tlie cycles after irradiation was somewhat greater due to a greater variability' 
in the duration of the dioestrous ialerval. No significant diHercnces were ob- 
seived in the length of the suceoasive cycles occui*ring after irradiation. 

In another portion of the work 9 females were mated at various intervals, 
and it was found that 4 became pregnant at 2, 4, 6, and 7 days, respectively, 
after X-raying, though only 2 i)rodueed normal sized litters, as 1 produced a 
litter of 1 and another i*eabsorbed the fetnses. Further tests indicated that 
corpora lutea of lactation had been formed in at least 1 female of this group, 
though on later examination her ovaries proved to be devoid of oocytes and 
follicles. 

Some differences were observed in the histological changes in the ovary 
resulting from the sterilization bef<u‘e and after puberty. Irradiation in 
the former case resulted in complete destruction of the follicles with a prolifer- 
ation of the germinal epithelium, forming new tissues in the ovary, while in 
the latler case the tissues of the sterDized ovary came from follicular and inter- 
follicular material. 

Obanges In the ovary of the mouse following exposure to X-rays» Parts 
H, ni (Boy, Soc, ILojidoii], Proc, 8er, B, 101 (1921), Nos. B 707, py. 9o-lH, 
pis. S; 710, pp. 316-328, pis. 2, figs. 4).— -A continuation of the studies of the 
changes in the ovaries of mice following X-ray exposure (E. S. E., 57, p. 30). 

II. Irradiation at or lefore Virtli, F. W. K. Brambell, A. S. Parkes^ and U. 
Fielding. — Discussions are given of the histological structures of the ovaries of 
the mice X-rayed Jusr before and just after birth. The study showed that two 
successive proliferations from the germinal epithelium in the form of cords fol- 
low the degeneration of the oocytes and follicles resulting from X-ray exposure. 
Cysts or corpora lutea atretica, which may result from the degenerating 
follicles, frequently i)ersist indefinitely but have no effect on the oestrous cycle. 
The separation of the animals into grouiJS according to the appearance of the 
ovaries is described in somewhat more detail than in the preceding paper, and 
it is concluded that the production of oestrin tiud the regulation of the oestrous 
cycle are mainly due to the cells of the fiiisi proliferation. Oestrin production 
appears to stop when the luteal-like cells reach a certain stage. 

in. JrradAatUin of l%e notirparous adult, F. W. B. Bramb^ and A. S. 
Parkes.— The changes in the structure of the ovaries are described in 44 mice 
which were X-rayed after several oestrous cycles had been observed. The 
oestrous histories of these animals before and after irradiation, as discussed by 
Parkes, are noted above. 

The histological studies showed that 75 per cent of the animals killed over 
five weeks after irradiation were sterile. Proliferation from the germinal epl- 
th^lum was not observed as in animals irradiated before puberty. The elements 
of the follicles and interfollictfiar tissue persisted and formed the tissues of the 
sterilized ovary. The degeneration of the oocytes and growth of the membrana 
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grantilosa. cells imiuedlEtely after irradiation formed the so-called anovular 
follicles, which are Identical with the cords of the second proliferation from the 
germinal epithelium in animals X-rayed before puberty. 

Pollen sterility in reciprocally differing Kpilobinm hybrids [trans. titlej, 
M. OBELaBUTEB (Ror, Deut, Bot, Qc^elL, {19^5), No. 2, itp. pi. 1 ). — 

Pollen sterility is very differently expressed in the reciprocal crossings between 
E. parvlflorum on the one hand and E. montanum and E, imovm on the other. 
The ways are indicated, with comments. 

[Experimental variation in hyacinth, narcissus, and tulip J, W. B. de Mon 
(Qenetica ITheEague], 7 (1925). No. i-2, pp. 111-118; Eng. aU., pp. 117, 118).-- 
It is stated that the use of X-rays and tar oils caused no certain hereditarily 
constant variation of the somatic nuclei in diploid and heteroploid varieties of 
Hyacidthus oricntalis, but only a slackening in growth and weakening of the 
experimental plants. 

The elimination of false wild oats: A breeding possibility, C. L. Huskins 
{Sei. Agr.. 7 (1927), No. 8, pp. 285, 286).— -From extended studies on the occur- 
rence of fatuoids <E. S. R., 57, p. 32) in cultivated oat .9. the author suggests the 
working hypothesis that ordinary practically awnless varieties of oats and 
weakly awned ones contain hypostatic factors for strong awning and the faluoid 
complex, but that some or all completely awnless strains are entirely free from 
these factors and so can not produce fatuoids except by crossing with them. 

The factorial interpretation of sex-determination, L. W. SnAKP (Odliile, 
S5 (1925), pp. 193-235, figs. 6 ). — ^This paper is intended “neither as an exhaus- 
tive analysis of sexuality, of whose essential nature so little is known, nor as a 
criticism of the voluminous literature on the subject, but is offered rather in 
the hope that It may aid in bringing about a better mutual understanding 
between those whose fundamental concepts pi*obably do not differ so widely as 
their language might lead them to suspect." 

The author reviews representative researches bearing on the problem of sex 
determination in plants, then outlines certain basic principles involved In the 
theory of Mendelian heredity and inquires into the applicability of these prin- 
ciples to the phenomena of sex, and considers finally several types of life cycles 
in the light of the conclusions which appear valid. Although the discussion is 
limited almost wholly to plants, nothing is seen to indicate that the conclusions 
are not equally valid for animals. A note on terminology is appended. Liberal 
citations to related literature extend as far back as 1906. 

FIELD CEOPS 

[Agronomic work in Hawaii, 1926], H. L. Onxma and J. 0. lirppEBTON 
(Hawaii Bia. Rpt. 1926, pp. 11, 12 IS, H, 15-19, figs. 8).— Experimental activi- 
ties (B, S. B., 155, p. 526) reported on briefly Included studies of varieties of 
potatoes and taro, sweet potato seedlings, and com hybrids. Investigations 
with edible canna were concerned with growth and seed studies, cultural tests, 
varietal comparisons, mill control methods, factors affecting properties of the 
starch, mineral constituents of the crop, and possibilities of the pulp as a feed. 
Data on the carbohydrate metabolism of the canna xdant are reported on 
page 329, 

[Agronomic investigations in the Virgin Islands, 1926], J. B. Thompson, 
W, M. Perry, and M. S. Bajeer (Virgin Islands Sta. Rpt 1926, pp. 4, 5, 8, 9, 
16-13 ). — Continued field crops experiments (E. S. B., 55, p, 383) reported on 
embraced breeding work with sweet potatoes, variety tests with yams and 
sugar cone, and a production test with Oanna eduUs. 
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Seedling S. C. 22/21, a green sugar cane resembling its parent, S. C. 12/4. 
ranked high in content and acre yields of sucrose, is drought resistant, and 
ib an early maturing, hardy cane. A relatively large proportion of new 
seedlings derived from S. 0. 12/4 were thrifty and grew well, whereas Ribbon 
seedlings were weak and unpromising. In germinating seedlings the greatest 
success followed the planting of seed from arrows collected the last week in 
December and the first week in January. The method giving best germination 
results is outlined. B. 370, B. H. 10 (12), and S. C. 22/31 led in aeie yields 
and contents of sucrose. 

The use of a paper mulch has promoted tillering and increased plant growth, 
but the increase in cost of production compared with the value of the yield 
Increase hardly recommends the practice for the Virgin IsLinds. Cane on land 
plowed and harrowed in February and cultivated at intervals to control 
weeds and maintain tilth cost about 7 per cent more per unit area than cane 
on land remaining unplowed until planting in November. However, the fal- 
lowed land made an increase of over 57 per cent in cane yields. Planting on 
level land was superior to planting in furrows between banks, and cuttings 
laid horizontally In furrows and covered with soil gave better results than 
those planted obliquely in holes made with a pickax or crowbar. Close 
plantings, 2 ft. apart in 3-ft. rows, made the highest yields in spacing tests. 

Emergency crops for flooded lands in the Mississippi Valley, J. A. Evans 
(17, S, Dept Aor,f Misc, Giro. 106 (it)27), pp. 8). — ^This revision of the circular 
by Knapp (B. S. R., 27, p, 337) is designed to aid farmers in districts inun- 
dated by the floods of 1927, and gives general suggestions for growing and 
utilizing emergency field and garden crops after the waters recede. 

Further studies in the formation of permanent pastures In North Wales, 
R. A. Roberts (IFeZaZt Jour, Apr., S (1927), pp, 84-90), — ^Additional data and 
observations are presented, supplementing those already recorded (E. S. R., 
55, p. 334). 

Characters which determine the economic value of grasses, I-IV, R. G. 
Stapledon (Jour. Min. Agr. [Qt Brit.]. 38 (1927), No. 12, pp. 1088-1091; 84 
(1927), Nos. 1, pp. 11-19; 2. pp. 146-154; 3, pp. 251-258).— Nutritive value, 
palatability, and ratio of leaf to stem, tiller production, powci*s of resistance 
to repeated defoliation, and persistency and aggressiveness are discussed as 
important factors influencing the economic value of grasses. 

Strength of culms of cereals as affected by fertilizers and other factors 
[Irons, title], P. Stuch (Ztschr. P/lanzenernahr. u. Dungung, 7 (1926), No. 5-6, 
IHaa., pp. 257-295, figs. 3). — ^Morphological and anatomical studies wore made 
on the culms of oats grown in field plats and of barley, wheat, and potatoes 
in pots, all receiving fertilizer varying in nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. 
The oats also received different nitrogen salts. 

An optimum supply of nitrogen resulted in strongly developed culms which 
favoi’ed strength of straw, whereas heavy nitrogen applications produced thin 
cell walls and lax tissues and reduced culm strength. Excessive nitrogenous 
fertilization seemed to increase susceptibility to mildew, which also rendered 
the straw liable to lodging. Heavy phosphorus applications favored strength of 
straw in all tests, the cell walls being thicker and the culm walls extended. 
The mechanical tissues developed sooner, and Increai^d pressure and tension 
could be withstood. However, the favorable effects from phosphorms fertilizers 
appeared to be occasionally offset by Increased susceptibility to mildew. The 
use of potassium seemed to result in increased strength of straw and resistance 
to mildew. 
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Alfalfa seed made permeable by beat^ A. M. Lutk (^c/fwce, 05 (fP27), 
Xo. 1676, p, JOO).— Application of moderato heat greatly increabetl the percentaao 
of permeable alfalfa seed (E. S R, 50, p. 820) at llie Colorado Experiment 
Station without appreciable reduction in the percentage of live st*ed. The bebt 
results have been obtained at 75® 0, (167® E.) for periods varying trom 3 to 
0.6 hours. Tests of heated seeds after 6 months* storage showed no loss of 
vitality. 

Effect of reaction of solution on growth of alfalfa, A, R 0. Haas (BoU 
Gaz., 83 (1927), No. 2, pp. 207-211, fiffs, 5).— When alfalfa was grown in modifi- 
cations of Hoagland*s solution at the California Citrus Experiment Station 
neither approximate neutrality nor moderate alkalinity appeared mifavoiable 
to growth. The average growth was least at pH 5 and greatest at about i>H 8. 

Fourth report on the experiments on the inAuence of soil, season, and 
manuring on the quality and growth of barley, 1D25, E. J. Russeix (Jouu 
Inst Brewing, 33 (1927), No. 3, pp. 104-110) .—In continued experiments (B. S. 
B., 51, p. 783) carried on at 11 centers in England, 1 cwt. of ammonium sulfate 
increased the average yield per acre of dressed barley grain 7.1 bu, whether 
phosphorus and potassium were added or not. Phosphates had a much more 
pronounced effect on yield than potash, but neither affected grain quality much. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers, however applied, almost always raised the percentage 
of nitrogen in the grain. The lowest nitrogen content was in barleys grown 
on the unmanured plats or with potassium and phosphatic fertilizers only. 
The influence of foiiilizer on 1,000 kernel weight was small and not always 
in the same direction Sulfate of ammonia alone either increased the weight 
or left it unaltered. Phosphate or potash added thereto usually reduced the 
wdght, but the weight was not consistently reduced when both were given. 
Ammonium chloride again proved superior to ammonium sulfate in valuatiou 
of the barley. 

Fourth report of the influence of soil, season, and manuring on the 
quality and growth of barley of the 1925 crop as indicated by the malts 
made therefrom, H. M. Lancastee (Jour. Inst Brewing, 33 (1927), No. 3, pp. 
111-119) .—Malting tests (E. S. R., 64, p. 734) by Lancaster and analyses by 
H. L. Hind are tabulated for the baileys from the experiments reported above. 

The selection of Bui.*ma beans (Phaseolus lunatns) for low prussic acid 
content, J. OHAimTON (India Dept Agr. Mem., Qhem. 8er., 9 (1926), No. 1, 
pp. 36, figs. 2). — ^Interference of envlronmenhU factors seemed to prevent con- 
tinuous reduction of the HCN content of Burma beans by single plant selection. 
The quantities of HON In and the activity of the hydroUllc enzyme of Burma 
beans appeared to depend on age of wuuple and storage method. Fairly hea \7 
l im in g or soil variation did not significantly affect the HON content of the 
beans, seasonal conditions considerably outweighing other causes of variation. 

The HON synthesized in stored beans in the hot, humid season is all or partly 
destroyed during the subsequent cold season. The portion of the HON extract- 
able by hot water (glucosldal HON) is highest in the first year of storage, 
afterwards becoming very small in good samples of beans. After storage for 
one year the total and autoenzyme HCN exceed the glucosldal HON and 
remain so during the second and third year of storage, i. e., the total duration 
of the storage tests. The actual variation in HON contained In Burma beans 
was considerable. Comparative inactivity of the hydrolytic enzymes or 
enzyme at harvest Is common to other varieties of P. lunatus, and other sorts 
of P. lunatus may contain as much HON as Burma beans. Methods of deter- 
mining the HON content are commented on. 
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Carbohydrate metabolism and its relation to growth in the edible canna, 
J. 0 . Rippekton (Hawaii 8ia. Bui, 56 (7.927), pp, 85, figs. 77),— In field and 
laboratory experiments made to btndy continuously the growth of edible canna 
(Canna edulis) and the occurrence of sugars and their changes during trans- 
location and ultiniaie storage as starch in the plant, sucrose was found to be the 
chief sugar of (lie leaves. The hexoses are present in only very small quantities, 
and the hexose-su(*rose ratio is al\\ays very low, in leaves from an old mature 
plant as well as from a young, rapidly growing plant. The sucrose percentage 
is lower in the midribs and tlie sheaths than in the leaves, whereas that of the 
hexoses is mudi higher. In the stem proper much more of the hexoses are 
present than of sucrose. In the ai)icat part of the rootstock, as compared with 
the stem, the sucrose increases and the hexoses correspondingly decrease. In 
the basal part of the rootstock both sugars usually decrease, especially the 
hexoses. The hexoses seem to be the chief sugars of translocation and the 
starch In the rootstocks to be formed from sucrose rather than from the hexoses. 

Study of plants In different maturity stages showed that the quantity of 
hexoses is much less in Immature than in mature stems, due to the diversion of 
the flow in the former to the apical growth of the plant, indicating the value 
of the mature stem in the synthesis of food material. The sucrose content of 
the rootstocks varied similarly to the hexoses of the stem. Toung and vigor- 
ously growing rootstocks are characterized by a high percentage of the hexoses 
which occasionally exceed the sucrose, whereas in the more mature rootstocks 
the hexoses are consistently low in quantity, indicating their association with 
the gro\viug parts thereof. The concentrations of the hexoses in the stem and 
of sucrose in the rootstock would seem to be good indicators of the rate of 
transposition of sugars and their ultimate storage as starch in the rootstock. 

The sucrose content of the rootstock, especially when immatnre, is lowered 
when normal growth ceases for a protracted period, a return of favorable 
growing conditions often failing to cause any increase thei-eim This fact and 
the low starch conlent of the rootstock indicate a loss of amylogenlc power. 
Abundant irrigation of stunted plants may result in an increase of sucrose in 
the rootstock, but the increase seems dne to the process of germination or 
hydrolysis of the starch already stored in the rootstock to support secondary 
growth development. In the mature rootstock the sucrose content varies 
greatly under different conditions. It may exist in some sort of equilibrium 
with the starch, since the sucrose content is low in rootstocks having a low 
starch content and high in those high in starch. When stem growth has not 
been injured during the dormant period new growth with rootstocks of fairly 
good size Is produced, whereas stunted stems produce extrem^y stunted 
rootstocks. 

The percentage of starch varies widely in canna rootstocks of different 
stages of maturity. Low in the very young rootstock, the starch content in- 
creases up to the dormant stage of the rootstock, with a concurrent increase in 
specific gravity. Although the growth curve of different hills varies somewhat, 
the correlation between specific gravity and the percentage of starch is generaL 
A table included makes possible the determination of the approximate per- 
centage of starch in a rootstock from its specific gravity. Determination of 
osmotic pressures by cryoscopic measurements on a few plants confirmed the 
general conclusions regarding growth drawn from the carbohydrate metabolism 
study. 

(Hover problems, R, D, WHiLiams (W^lBh Jour, Apr., S (7^27), pp. 106-118^ 
figs. 2).— -When English broad red and Montgomery, early and late varieties of 
red clover, were seeded in alternate plats comprising 3 l-ft drills each, reduced 
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yields resulted in tlie late and increased yields in the early variety, probably 
due to the shading' effect of the latter. However, the increase of the one 
liractically compensated for the loss of the other. 

Early cutting of Montgomery clover resulted in a reduced hay yield and in an 
increased jdeld of aftermath. Reduced yields followed very early and delayed 
cuttings. Analyses showed that hay from early plats was much higher in nu- 
tritive value than that from plats cut 2 or 4 weeks later. The best time of 
cutting crops consisting largely of Montgomery red clover for hay seemed to 
be during the last week in June or the first week in July. 

Growing clover seed in Idaho, A. E. McClymonds and H. W. Hulbeet 
{Idaho 8ta. Bill US {1921), pp. 2^, figs. 4 ). — Cultural and field methods and 
management and harvesting practice are outlined for growing red clover, 
alsike, white clover, and Ladino clover for seed in Idaho, comment being made 
on the extent of the industry, foreign seed, varieties, weeds, and diseases. 
Insects affecting clover seed production are discussed by 0. Wakeland. Data 
showing the superiority of Idaho strains of red clover over imported strains 
are also included. 

Sea-island and Meade cotton in the southeastern States, 0. F. Cook and 
0. B. Doyie (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Dept Oire. 4U (1921), pp. 20, fi.g. J).~Oalling 
attention to the factors to be considered in attempts to produce sea island cot- 
ton or other extra long staple cottons in the Atlantic coast districts of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, this circular indicates the lack of seed supplies 
and restriction of importation, conditions favorable to long staples, and market 
problems, and relates the advantages of a standardized product and of com- 
munity organization of production. The fruiting habits and comparative suscep- 
tibility to boll weevil of sea Island and upland cottons are described, vrith brief 
reports of production tests with and comparative yields of sea island and 
Meade cottons in the southeastern States. 

Reports [on cotton investigations] received from experiment station, 
1025—26 (London: Empire Cotton Qroidng Corp., 1921, pp. 234, Pls. 15, 
figs, id).— Investigations with cotton (E. S. R., 54, p. 637) conducted under the 
auspices of or by officials varlou^y connected with the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation are reported on from Biloela, Queensland ; Barberton and Candover, 
South Africa; Bremersdorp, Swaziland; Gatooma, Southern Rhodesia; Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan; Serere, Uganda; Makwapala, Nyasaland; Daudawa, Northern 
Nigeria ; and St, Vincent, British West Indies, Work on St. Vincent reported 
by Burd (B. S. R., 64, p. 830) dealt with spacing and varietal tests with sea 
Island cotton, inheritance of corolla color (E. S. R., 66, p. 429), petal length, 
weight and length of lint and seed weight, rogues (B. S. R., 61, p. 20), plant 
development and crop analysis, and pure strains. 

[Potato experiments in New Hampshire] (Neu? EampaJiire 8ta. Buh 221, 
pp. Jf^-i7).— In tests by O. Butler, seed cut from the bud end of potatoes and 
planted at once yielded 402 bu. per acre and when planted after 8 days 324 
bu., while that from the stem ends gave 394 and 167 bu,, respectively. When 
similar seed was planted at once, and after 8 and 6 days, the bud ends of the 
tubers, whfie showing the effects of adverse storage conditions, were again very 
much less affected than the stem ends. The use of sulfur as a drier was 
decidedly beneficial in the case of the seed held 5 days, but no advantage 
accrued from its use on seed planted at once or after standing 3 days. Com- 
parisons of “ firsts ” and “ seconds ” of certified seed suggested that small seed 
planted whole produced stock somewhat freer from mosaic and leaf roll than 
did standard shse cut seed. 
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Fertilizer tests by F, W. Taylor wherein the potash was varied gave indica- 
tions that V7here stable manure is used in medium applications the supple- 
mentary fertilizer need not contain more than 4 to 6 per cent of potash. When 
1,800 lbs. per acre of 4-8- 4 fertilizer was applied above the seed, iwtaioes 
aveiaged 213 bu. per acre, below the seed 213, beside the seed 226, and with 
the seed 230 bu. Where unfertilized potatoes averaged 166 bu., those receiving 
12 tons of manure 198, and 24 tons 230 bu., the price of $1.65 per bushel made 
each of the first 12 tons of manure worth $4 43 and of the second 12 tons $4E0 
without considering the residual effect of the manure. 

Effect of fertilizer on potato tubers, B. B. BaowN {4.mer. Potato Jour,, 4 
(1937), No, 4» PP* 37, S8).— When potatoes, wet or dry, were stored in contact 
with or without fertilizer in wet or dry bags they were injured most by the 
combination of wet tubers, contact with fertilizer, and wet bags. Wet tubers 
lolled in fertilizer and stored in dry bags also suffered considerably. The 
lesults indicate the need of cleaning fertilizer bags thoroughly before storing 
potatoes in them. 

Potato grouping in Kentucky, J. S. Gabdner and 0. W. Mathews (Ky. Agr, 
Col, Ext, Giro, SOB (1926), pp. 38, figs, 20), — ^The practical information outlined 
for Kentucky conditions deals with potato varieties and seed, cultural and field 
practices, harvesting methods, and disease and insect control. 

Better potatoes for Michigan, H. C. Moobe (Mich, Agr. C6L Ext But 49 
(1927), pp. 12, figs, 6). — ^Factors and practices considered essential in the produc- 
tion of better potatoes and higher yields are described. 

Hereditary and environmental factors that produce mottling in soy 
beans, F. V. Owen (Jour. Agr. Research [D* iSf.], 34 (1927), No. 6, pp. 5J9-d87, 
pi. 1, figs. 4).— Investigation at the Wisconsin Experiment Station showed that 
environmental factors as well as heredity play an important part in the mot- 
tling of soy beans. All varieties of the soy bean with yellow or green seed 
studied proved subject to mottling. See also an earlier note (B. S. E., 56> 
p. 733). 

Consideration of tlie distribution of mottled seed on the plant and within the 
pod, abnormal physiological conditions, nutrients, soil types, spacing, inoculatioii, 
and shading gave evidence that environment affects the production of mottling, 
and also that a delicate nutritional htilance exists which likewise influences 
mottling. During efforts to select for and against mottling, certain selections 
consistently produced less mottling than others, but badly mottled seed has been 
produced from selections where mottling was least expected by supplying 
environmental conditions favorable for the formation of pigment In the seed 
coat Genetic analyses to be published later dealt with seed coat color in the 
soy bean. 

The black and brown pigments responsible for mottling were found to be 
glucosldes, and an explanation of their production by means of an accumulation 
of sugars has been considered The most striking evidence for this theory was 
obtained from the observation that mottlizig was greatly increased by reviving 
the growth of the plant after the seeds were practically mature. 

The sugar beet variety test [trans, title] (Ztschr, Ter. JOeut ZuokennAus., 
No. 84B (i927), pp. 122-1S6, figs, 7).— A discussion of the plat technique, appara- 
tus, analyses, and interpretation of results in varietal comparisons with snigar 
beets. 

Variety tests of sugar cane at the Sugar Experiment Station, W. G. 
Taqoabt (Louisiana Stas. BiO. 199 (1927), pp, 59).— Tables show analyses and 
susceptibility to mosaic for sugar cane seedlings derived flrom Java material 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and grown under the designation of 
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U. S. seedlings and Canal Point seedlings. The diameters, tillering, and habit 
of the latter group are indicated. Other data relate to the aziialyses and 
sugar and cane yields of certain P. O. J. seedlings, effect of storm damage 
thereon, the behavior of Java seedlings in comparison with D-74 and Louisiana 
Purple on local test fields, and the analyses and yields of 13 varieties of general 
interest. 

Sugarcane breeding: Indications of inheritance, T. S. Yenkatbaman 
{India Dept, Agr, Mem,, Bot Ser,, 14 (im), No. 5, pp. 112^129, pis, 0).^ 
Observations recorded at the Imperial Sugarcane Breeding Station at Coim- 
batore are indicative of the inheritance of and influence of the pollinating 
parent on vigor of growth; habit of plant (erect or depressed) ; tillering; 
width, tips, color of sheath, and ligular process of leaves; diameter, length, 
joint shape, ivory markings, splits, and hairs of stalk; depth, penetration, 
resistance to waterlogging, and other characters of the root ; juice quality ; and 
susceptibility to smut. 

The life history of timothy, M. W. Evans (U. S, Dept, Agr, Bui, 1450 {1927) ^ 
pp. 56, pis, 12, figs. 7).— The life history of timothy {Phleum pratetue) recorded 
in some detail under the topics of growth of the timothy plant, the shoot, 
the roots, the haplocorm, the leaves, the inflorescence, and the effect of length 
of day on growth of timothy is based on data obtained in extensive studies from 
1912 to 1924 at the timothy breeding field station in Ohio. 

Expezimeuts with timothy, R Newton and J. Ficht {Alberta TJniv., Ool 
Agr, Research Bui, S {1926), pp. 87, figs, 8). — Investigations with timothy at the 
University of Alberta, considered with results obtained elsewhere, dealt with 
varieties, the suitability of timothy and management for hay production, seed 
production, and the hull-less seed problem. 

Varietal trials ^owed Swallow [Svalbf 523] to be outstanding in yields. 
Largely because of lack of drought resistance, timothy has not proved so 
well adapted to most sections of western Canada as western rye and brome 
grass. Timothy may be profitably grown on irrigated lands, low moist lands, 
and drained areas. Poor yields sometimes given by crops after timothy in 
rotation, apparently caused by temporary depression in the supply of available 
soil nitrogen, may be largely avoided if the timothy is not continued too long 
and the sod is so broken as to Induce rapid decomposition. Legume hay crops 
seem better than grasses for soU fertility, but the latter are needed to restore 
soil fiber and prevent soil drifting. 

The better yields usually obtained by seeding alone did not appear to com- 
pensate for the loss of a nurse crop. Stands should not remain longer than 
8 or 4 years. Seeding tests indicated the use of 8 lbs. of seed in 6-in. drills 
or 10 lbs. broadcast for hay. Timothy may be properly sown in 80- or 36-in, 
rows for seed. 

Hull-less (naked) seed lost their viability and vigor of germination more 
rapidly than hulled (covered) seed in both the laboratory and fl^d. However, 
the superiority of hulled seed over hull-less seed for hay was not significant 
The percentage of hull-less seed seemed less a function of inherent differences 
in the strains than of incidental differences in environment and handling. 
Practices found by experiment to reduce the percentage of hull-less seed indnde 
cutting the crop when ifiightly immature, curing thoroughly in the open before 
storing under cover, threshing when the crop has been slightly remoistened by 
dew or rain, and adjusting the thresher cylinder to run at a speed about three- 
fourths normal, and opening the concaves as far as possible consistent with 
complete threshing. 
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Report of Tobacco Station at Windsor, 1926, P. J. Awdeeson and N. T. 
NB 5 LS 0 N {Connecticut State Sta.f ToMcco Sulfaia, Bui. 8 (1987), pp. 83-S8, pis. 8, 
figs. 5). — In continued fertilizer teste (E. S. R., 55, p. 233) the only adverse 
effect resulting from increasing liie sodium nitrate in the formula was a slight 
reduction in yield about offsetting the saving in cost. Ammonium sulfate main- 
tained the yield but produced tobacco poor in quality and burn. No harm 
apparently accrue<l from ‘•upplying one-fifth of the nitrogen as sodium nitrate, 
and no advantage camo from supplying it all from organic carriers. The fire- 
holding capacity was considerably lower, and the ash was not so white in 
tobacco from plats treated with dry-ground fish. Tobacco from plats receiving 
tankage, except for a somewhat darker ash, equaled or surpassed that from plats 
receiving one-fifth the nitrogen from sodium nitrate. Tankage is suggested to 
replace cottonseed meal when the latter is high in cost. No indications of harm 
were apparent when synthetic urea supplied part of the nitrogen. 

Comparison of potassium-magnesium sulfate with high-grade potassium sul- 
fate showed that unless sand drown is troublesome on the field there is appar- 
ently no advantage, and, indeed, certain disadvantages In the use of potassium- 
raagnosium sulfate. Substitution of potassium chloride for a combination of 
potassium sulfate and carbonate did not afCect the yield, whereas there has been 
a material lowering of the grade index, the percentage of dark grades being 
increased by the chloride. Bum tests revealed that potassium chloride evidently 
had a very serious effect in curtailing fire-holding capacity, this being confirmed 
by tests elsewhere. In this regard see also a review by Jenkins (B. S. R., 56, 
p. 423). The use of potassium chloride is neither advised for tobacco nor for 
crops preceding tobacco- In a comparison of potassium carbonate and potas- 
sium nitrate with potassium sulfate there was no serious root rot infection on 
any plat, nor was there appreciable decrease In soil acidity. During burn tests, 
cigars made from tobacco treated with potassium nitrate did not sputter or 
crackle. 

Brown, Crafts, Duncan, and Peckham have been outstanding among Havana 
seed strains, the experiments indicating that certain strains ia the Havana seed 
type are inherently better than others and that this superiority may be depended 
on to remain relatively constant under varying conditions of culture, weather, 
and soil. Certain root rot resistant strains hare outj ielded other sorts, although 
they were not free from defects. The merits of different Broadleaf strains are 
pointed out. 

A brief report on Relation of Soil Reaction to Black Rootrot and Good 
Tobacco, by M. F. Morgan and Anderson, shows that for shade tobacco at least 
the safety point is near pH 5.6, Broadleaf is more resistant and grows a good 
crop where shade is moderately affected. Few places were found where the soil 
was too acid for growth. A new method for determining soil acidity, developed 
by Morgan, is outlined. 

In an account entitled Preservative Treatments for Tobacco Shade Cloth, H.P. 
Holman and T. D. Jarrell describe experiments previously noted (B. S. R., 67, 
p. 297). 

According to a report on Tobacco Insects In 1926, by W, B. Britton and Ander- 
son, it appeared that the loss from wlrewonns may be very materially reduced 
but not entirely eliminated with cyanogas. The use of tobacco xdants as baits 
and the prevalence of grasshoppers are commented oa Brief accounts on 
Tobacco Dibeases Observed in 1926, by Q. P. Clinton and Anderson, and The 
Heber Process of Sweating Tobacco, by Anderson, are also included. 

The phosphorus requirements of old tohaoco soiIs« P. J. AiiUKSSON, M. F. 
Morgan, and N. T. Nelson (Connectimt State Sta., ToMeco Sudsta, But 7 
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{1027) ^ pp, i?.f, figs, 2). — Plat experiments during 5 years on old tobacco land 
at Windsor, Conn., revealed that, contrary to tobacco fertilizer tests elsewhere 
in the country, tobacco was indifferent to the quantity of phosphorus in the 
fertilizer, no significant difference being observed in the yield, quality, or 
bum. The lack of response to phosphorus in Connecticut soils is held due to the 
great surplus accumulating by long-continued heavy applications of phospluites. 
Additional phosphorus added to old tobacco soils was not taken up by the plant, 
and no secondary benefits from phosphorus were obJ-erved. Special carriers 
of phosphorus could probably be omitted from the fertilizer mixture for an 
indefinite period without harm to the tobacco crop on fields where tobacco has 
been grown continuously, whereas on new fields never or not recently in 
tobacco considerable phosphorus should be applied in the fertilizer, about 160 
lbs. of phosphoric acid per acre being suggested. 

The germination of green manure seedis, T. H. Holland {Ceylon Dept, Agi\ 
Yeartook, 1921, p. 55).— Soaking in hot water hastened germination of Vigna 
oUgospenna, Leucaena glauca, Tephrosia Candida, T. hookenana, and Centro^ 
senia puheecena and increased the total germination of the first two, whereas 
soaking in cold water did not improve germination. 

Eradication of weeds in cereals, L. Roy (La Destruction des Mauvaises 
S6rl>€8 . . . dans les CMales, Besangon: La Solidarity, 1925, pp. 91, pis. 4i 
figs, The principal weeds Infesting cereals in France are deseidbed, and 
their control by means of sulfuric acid, solutions of common salt, and other 
methods is outlined. The action of the herbicides on the weeds, crops, and soil 
is discussed briefly. 

HOETICTILTTOE 

[Horticultural investigations at the New Hampshire Station] {New 
EampsMre Sta. Bui 227, pp. 11, 12, This report as usual (E. S. R., 55, 

p. 833) contains comprehensive statements upon the progress of varfous 
investigations. 

As reported by F. S, Prince and J. E. Hopler, manure plu*:? commercial fer- 
tilizer was more effective in increaning jiclds of sweet corn than were larger 
applications of manure used alone. The lowest yield was obtained on a plat 
receiving commercial material and the maximum yi^d on a plat receiving 
manure and a moderate amount of complete fertilizer. 

Records taken by O. P, Potter and S. W. Wentworth in the Woodman Raid- 
win orchard showed the highest yield per tree in 3026 In the plat which received 
extra nitrogen in addition to complete fertilizer. This plat has had the highest 
average yield for the last 8 years. Twig growth and fruit size were unusually 
variable due to a dry summer. The regular bearing of the trees on the plat 
receiving added nitrogen is believed due to a greater annual production of new 
spurs and their greater tendency to fruit the second season. The fruiting was, 
however, in a large measure on different small branches in successive years. 
Samples of nonbearing spurs collected about July and one month later by 
Potter and T. G. PhillixNs from Baldwin trees representing a great variety of 
environmental conditions were analyzed with the object of checking up their 
chemical composition with the blossoming behavior the succeeding spring of 
comparable spurs. Nitrate of soda applied in August as a supplement to spring 
treatment failed to affect appreciably the percentage of spurs blossoming the 
next spring or the size of the resulting fruit The average yl^d of the twice 
nitrated trees was, however, approximately one-third larger than that of the 
trees recelyiag 4 single treatment 
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Bata taken on Northern Spy and McIntosh trees pruned to different sys- 
tems showed the greatest diameter gain In the semileader lot. Poor growth 
recorded for unpruned trees lb thought due to a poor location. Nitrogen in- 
creased the yield and growth of peach trees, but no evidence was secured as 
in the preceding year to indicate that the addition of potash to nitrogen fur- 
ther increased yield or growth. Observations upon the importance of the 
Baldwin and McIntosh apples were again made by Potter (E. S. R., 55, p. 645), 
and pears and plum varieties are discussed by L. P. Latimer. 

The average yield of Ilownrd 17 strawberries fertilized with manure and 
nitrate of soda was distinctly less than that secured with manure alone. The 
average decrease amounted to about 32 per cent, with the greater part, 46 
per ceui, in the last half of the season. Observations on a plantation of 
Howard 17 strawberries set in the spring of 1926 in the permanent garden soil- 
fertility plats showed no positive effect of lime upon plant survival. The 
highest survival was recorded on the plat receiving manure alone and the 
lowest on 1)1 a tb in which manure was supplemented with chemicals. In respect 
to the average number of progeny plants per mother plant there was some indi- 
cation that chemicals had a deleterious influence. In the case of manured 
plats the number of progeny plants was almost proportional to the amount of 
manure apiflled. Conflicting results were secured on the green manure plats. 

Records taken upon a large number of tomatoes again showed that only the 
early and second early varieties are adapted to New Hampshire. Observa- 
tions made on several tomato varieties to determine whether early maturity 
is due to early blossoming or to htistening of the ripening period suggested 
that both factors are involved, the early types growing more rapidly early in 
the season and also requiring less time for maturing their fruits. 

Records taken of the yield and the time of ripening of Danish Ballhead 
cabbage receiving different amounts of acid phosphate in addition to a basic 
manure treatment showed a beneficial effect of phosphoric acid upon yield and 
early maturity, but in no measure comparable to the results with tomatoes. 
A double-manured plat outyielded all others. Of 11 fertilizer treatments used 
on cabbac^c 20 Ions of manure supplemented with 680 lbs. of nitrate of soda 
per acre gave the greatest yield on land which had been cultivated the preced- 
ing year and 2,000 lbs. of 5-S-7 (N-P-K) on land in sod the previous season. 
On now laud the yields of cabbage were higher with acid phosphate used alone 
than with manure added. 

Report of the horticulturist, W. M. Perry (Virgm Islands Sta, Bpt. 1526, 
pp, 5-^, figs. ,3).— Success in the growing and marketing of Bermuda onions 
is again reported (E. S. R., 55, i>. 839). Eggplants, peppers, cucumbers, and 
tomatoes were also shipped successfully to Now York, Florida butter beans 
selected for freedom from dark mottling came true to color, A comparison 
between home-grown and imported tomato seed suggested the desirability of 
purchasing seed for each crop. Notes are given on the behavior of various 
fruits. 

Report of the horticultural division, W. T, Pope (Eawaii 8ta. Bpt XSSS6, 
pp. 9-9, figs. 5).-— This report like that of the preceding year (E. S. R., 66, p. 
584) consists principally of notes upon the behavior of various fruits, including 
the mango, avocado, papaya, banana, litchi, and the Macadamia nut. 

[Horticultural investigations conducted by the PhUipidne Bureau of 
Agriculture] (Philippine Bwr. Agr. Am. Bpt, 25 (1925), pp. pis. 2).— 
The usual progress report (E. S. R., 65, p. 644). 

At Lamao the smudging and etherization ef citrus trees had no apparent 
effect in inducing fruiting in barren and bearing Individuals. Oalamondln 
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and sour orange proved to be good stocks for bridge grafting. At Tananan 
Sampson tang^os and mandarin oranges kept in good condition for several 
weeks in an underground cliamber. The treatment of fruits with, disinfectants 
proved deleterious. 

Of six coffees tested at Lamao, the Liberian big berry type yielded the best 
beverage. Mangoes were successfully propagated by means of side grafts in 
which the lower part of the scion was inserted in a pot of soil and the upper 
part covered with damp moss. In a test of fertiUzers for the pineapple a 
mixture of copra meal, potassium sulfate, and bone meal applied 2 months 
before the flowering period gave good results. Of four materials, rice straw, 
commercial mulch paper, grasses, and cogon, used as soil mulches, the rice 
straw proved most satisfactory. At Lamao the removal of the male banana 
blossoms follo\\ing pollination hastened maturity by from 2 to 9 days and 
apparently increased size in the Katall and Toybok varieties. 

Electrically heated hotbeds [trans. title], O. Moen, A. H. Bbbmes, and G. 
Jacobsen {Meld, T^orges Landhr, JS0iskole, 7 (7PS7), No. g, pp. 96-156, figs, 28; 
Eng. ahs., pp. 132-156). — Incidental to experiments conducted at the Norway 
Agricultural College near Oslo to determine the efficiency of electricity as a 
medium for heating hotbeds, it was found necessary to determine the tempera- 
tures at which various vegetables give satisfactory germination, a point desig- 
nated by the authors as the economical temperature optimum and considerably 
lower than the absolute optimum. This point was determined for peas, 
radishes, tomatoes, and muskmolons as 45, 50, 61, and 70® F., respectively. 
Comparing manure and electricity as heat supplying media, it was found that 
where approximately the same temperature was maintained plant growth was 
nearly equal. Electricity had the advantage of being subject to better control, 
and the bods so heated required less watering because of the noninterference 
with capillary movement. Electrically heated beds ctmld also bo prepared at 
more favorable seasons. 

Vegetables for home and exhibition, E Beosett {London: SimpMn, Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, Kent Co., 1927 [3. ed,, rev.], pp. [lll-i-420, figs. 88 ). — ^This 
English text contains practical suggestions upon the culture of vegetables and 
their preparation for exhibiting purposes. 

Home grown vegetables, edited by H. H. Thomas {London and Toronto: 
Oassell de Co., 1927, pp, pis. 8, figs. 28 ). — ^A popular discussion. 

The beglimer’s garden, Mbs. F. King (Heio York and London: Olm'les Bcrih- 
ncr*s Sons, 1027, pp. XIT-\-125, pis. 12, figs. 9), — general discussion upon varie- 
ties, cnlture, etc. 

Vegetable experiments at the Bhinc Province Horticultural Station 
[trans. title] {Veroffenfl. Landw. Kaminer Rheinprov., No. 11 (1927), pp. 11/^21, 
pis. 4). — The beneficial effect of supplemental carbon dioxide upon greenhouse 
cucumbers was ^own in 20 and 12 per cent gains, respectively, for the two 
varieties tested. Of 8 varieties the Bonner Hausgurke was by far the most 
productive. Among tomatoes the Bonner Beste is deemed especially valuable 
because of its early maturing habit. 

In a test of the effect of tar paper mxdch upon the tomato, mudh better 
growth was obtained on the mulched than the control plats. A very cool, 
moist season interfered with ripening, hut sagg&sted that the gain in growth 
was due to heat rather than moisture conservation. A slightly deleterious 
effect of tar paper on bush beans was apparently due to the tar. 

The action of ethylene in accelerating the blanching of celery, W. B. 
Mack (Plant Phpsiol., 2 (1927) No. 1, p. 10$). — Studies at the Pennsylvania 
State College showed that extremely low concentrations, 1 part of ethylene 
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to 50,000 parts of air, not only effectively stimulated the blanching process in 
celery but were much more satisfactory than higher concentrations. In the 
ease of 1 part of gas to 1,000 of air, splitting of the stalks occurred followed 
by pronounced pithiness. The acidity of celery juice was not affected by 
ethylene treatment. Determinations of carbon dioxide indicated that ethylene 
speeded up respiration, the maximum being attained at the 1 : 60,000 concen- 
tration. The removal of carbon dioxide by calcium oxide and potassium 
hydroxide increased the rate ot blanching and also the amount of decay. In 
the presence of high amounts of carbon dioxide, ethylene at the rate of 1 : 10,000 
failed to produce blanching. The author beeves that the ace^eration of 
blanching in the presence of ethylene is due to a stimulation of enzymatic 
activity. 

A study of the factors determining quality in sweet com, C. W. Cxjupep- 
PBK and C. A. Hagoon {Jour. Agr, Research iO. iSf.], (1927), No, 5, pp, 41S-43S, 
figs, 6 ), — Continuing their general project upon the nature of quality in corn 
(B, S. B., 66, p, 664), the authors report upon a stndy of nine varieties repre- 
senting a wide range in type, flint, dent, flour, waxy maize, and sweet corns, 
grown at Arlington Farm, Va., in 1925. Harvested at the 20-day stage, the 
canned product of Golden Bantam and Stowell Evergreen was distinctly 
superior in quality to that of the fleld types. At the same time these varieties 
were highest in water soluble polysaccharides. Soluble polysaccharides were 
relatively low in the flint, dent, and flour types but quite high in waxy maize. 
Natural sugar content reached its maximum before the corn attained cartTifTig 
maturity and is not considei-ed sufficiently important to be the deciding factor 
in the selection of canning varieties. Sweetness may be secured by the simple 
addition of cane sugar. 

A very considerable variation was noted in the several types and within 
each type at different stages of maturity in the toughness of the pericarp. 
The degree of toughness was much greater in the flint, flour, and waxy types 
than in the dent and sweet corns. The following factors appeared preeminent 
in determining the quality of canned corn: (1) Degree of tenderness of the 
pericarp, (2) nature of the polysaccharides present and the ratio of water 
'soluble to total polysaccharides, (3) sugar content, and (4) the compactness 
with which the polysaccharides are laid down in the endosperm and possibly 
the structure of the endosperm itself. 

Observations on the di'opping of young fruits, L. E. Detjen (Penhisula 
Sort, 8oo. IDel,} Trans,, 40 (1926)^ pp, -A general discussion of the 

fundamental principles underlying the abscission of immature fruits. 

It was noted that varieties within a species differed markedly in the rate 
and the time of dropping fruit ; for example, the Wealthy apple had one large 
wave, while Jonathan had one largo and one or two smaller waves. That the 
percentage of the total fruits to drop before maturity Is closely related to 
external factors was shown in the case of Jonathan trees. Of 12,034 flowers 
on an undernournlshed tree only 1,040 Anally set, whereas on a comparable 
neighboring tree well supidied with nutrients 2,320 out of a total of 11,664 
blooms set. In another pair of Jonathan trees which had recd^ved nothing but 
Iff oephoric acid for 18 years an experimental application of 6 lbs. of nitrate 
of soda at the time of full bloom very materially increased the set 

Apple growing in California, F. W. Allen (California 8ia, BiO, 42$ (1927), 
pp, $4, pte. 4^ figs, 9).— A general discussion taking into consideration the eco- 
nomics of the industry, the producing regions, varieties, location of the 
orchards, culture, pruning, control of pests, harvesting, marketing, etc. 

An economic survey of the apple industry in Maine, C. H. MEBcmANr 
(Maine Bta, But BB9 (f9i&7), pp, fig, i).— A study of data obtained 
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from 966 apple growers located in 13 counties and representing 14 per cent of 
the bearing and 18.9 per cent of the nonbearing trees in the State showed the 
Baldwin variety to be leading, followed in order by Btn Davis, ?kIcIntosh, 
Stark, Northern Spy, Wolf Biver, Wealthy, Delicious, Rhode Island, Gano, and 
Gravenstein. Altogether 106 known varieties were found. 

That MflfTiP is predominantly a \vlnter apple State was shown in the fact 
that winter varieties comprised over 79 per cent of the total number of trees. 
In the nonbearing group there were nearly as many fall as winter applea 
Slightly over one-third of the nonbearing trees were McIntosh. Most of the 
orchards were relatively small, over 73 per cent of the bearing trees being 
found in orchards of less tlian 1,000 trees. Over 80 pt^r cent of the trees were 
of bearing age, and about 40 per cent of these were 30 years or older. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the trees were in good condition. 

In respect to marketing practices, local buyers were the most important 
outlet, taking in the 1924 season over one-half of the graded fruit. Over 80 
per cent of the 1924 commercial crop was sold before December. Except in 
orchards of 1,500 trees or more, apple production was usually only one of 
several important farm enterprises. Gross receipts from apples furnished about 
31 per cent of the growers* gross Income In 1924. 

Burrltnot formations in relation to the vascular system of the apple 
stem, 0. F. Swingle (Jour. Agr. Research [17. jS.], 34 (1397), JVo. 3, pp, 533-344 
pis. 5, figs. 4).— Continuing his studies (B. S. R., 56, p. 140) upon burrknols in 
the apj^e, the author herein outlines the methods and technique employed in a 
histological study of burrknots and of the relation of their rudiments to the 
primary vascular system, which in the apple was found to consist entir^y of 
common bundles each ending above in a leaf. Tbe general course of the bundles 
was observed to be straight downward in the stem with few lateral comiections. 
The author believes that root germs in the apple may be initiated at the follow- 
ing points in the cambium ring: (1) Branch gaps, (2) leaf gaps, (3) primary 
medullary rays, and (4) secondary medullary rays. 

A study Vf woolly aphis galls showed these to have an entirely different 
structure than burrknots. There was found a great increase in the number of 
traeheid fibers produced In the affected region. No evidence was secured to in- 
dicate that burrknots ever arise from aphis swellings, and the author again 
affirms his belief that no pathogenic organisms are concerned in the formation 
of burrknots. 

Apple breeding at the University of Illinois, 0. S. Oeandaix (Illinois Sta. 
Bui iS75 (X926), pp, 337-333, figs, US ), — Supplementing an earlier report (B. S. 
R., 39, p. 844} which discussed the possibilities of improving apples by bud 
selection and by growing seedlings from exceptional pareuL trees, herein is 
presented a comprehensive review of experiments in hybridizing reciprocally be- 
tween standard varieties and other species and varieties of Malus, upon hybrid- 
izing standard orchard varieties, and crossing different strains of the same 
variety or selected individuals of the same strain. Descriptions are given of 
the methods of technique employed and of the various species and varieties used 
as parents, and a record is presented of the present status of more than 20,600 
seedlings which have resulted from breeding operations. 

Apple pollination studies In Oalifornia, E. L. Ovxbholseb (Califoi'nia Sta, 
Bui 493 (1997), pp. 17 ), — The beneficial effect of bees and other insects In apple 
pollination was indicated in records taken upon trees inclosed in screen tents 
with and without bees. In X^ow Newtown, a self-fertile variety, the percentage 
of set of the tree with bees was 18.62, as compared with 0.28 for blooms from 
which Insects were excluded, and 29.96 for openly exposed flowers. Xellow 
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Newtown, ESsopns, and Baldwin were found self-fmltful. Yellow Bellflower, 
Graveustein, White Pearmain, Tompkins King, Bhode Island, Delicious, Red 
Pearmain, and Jonathan were found self-unfruitful. Graveustein proved to he 
an unsatisfactoiy pollinizer for any of the other varieties, a fact believed to be 
associated with impeitect non viable pollen. Yellow Bellflower, Red Pearmain, 
and White Pearmain proved to be satisfactory poUinizers for Yellow Newtown ; 
Yellow Newtown and Delicious for Yellow Bellflower and Graveustein; Jona- 
than for Tompkins King ; Jonathan and Delicious for Esopus ; and White Pear- 
main and Red Pearmain were found mutually interfertile. Other combinations 
giving negative or commercially unsatisfactory results are listed. 

Some physiological considerations of the “ Delicious ” apple* with 
special reference to the problem of alternate bearing, E. R. RANKSn (Amer, 
Jour, Bot, IS (1926), No, 7, pp, 406-426 ), — Studies upon Delicious apple trees 
located in three Utah orchaids representing different degrees of culture showed 
a distinct tendency to alternate bearing in this variety. An average of 64 per 
cent of spurs blooming in 1928 and 8 per cent in 1924 is deemed fairly typical 
of the general situation. Only 1.5 per cent of the spurs blossomed in consecu- 
tive years. Terminal fruiting was also rare, averaging 6.9 per cent over a 6-year 
period in the three orchards. Fruit bud differentiation began about June 19 
and continued until the last of August. No second period of bud formation was 
noted except in a few isolated cases of buds on second growth wood. 

Pollination studies showed complete self-sterility in bagged clusters, whether 
the blooms were jarred to release pollen or whether pollen was artificially applied 
from the same cluster or from blooms of other clusters or trees. Jonathan 
pollen proved to be very satisfactory for fertilizing Delicious blooms. Observa- 
tions in orchards exposed to a severe wind showed that wind was of no benefit, 
but on the other hand quite harmful to pollination, apparently by excluding 
insects. 

Of various treatments, namely, ringing, heading back, thinning out, and re- 
moval of part of the spxics, tested for their effect upon fruit hud formation, 
ringing proved most effective. Reducing the number of blossoms per cluster 
had little benefit as the Delicious was found to be naturally self thinning ; that 
is, the first bloom to open developed into fruit while the others generally abscised. 

The relation of maturity of California plums to shipping and dessert 
quality, F. W. Alxjcn, J. R. Magstess, and M. H. Halles (California Sta, Bui, 
4B8 (1927), pp, 41, flg^, .#) .—-Recognizing the Importance of harvesting plums 
designed for eastern shipment as ripe as possible, determinations were made 
in this cooperative study of various physical and chemical changes accompany- 
ing ripening which might be useful Indexes to maturity. Measurements of plums 
showed that at fhe time of the usual harvest fruits are increasing In volume 
from t.5 to 2 per cent dally. Color changes were found to be influenced by 
sunlight exposure, eta, but when checked with softening of the flesh, as meas- 
ured by a mechanical tester, proved the most accurate guides to maturity. 
There was found an increase in soluble solids and in sugar content and a 
decrease in acidity as the fruits approached maturity. The amount of soluble 
solid increase during the brief harvest period was not sufficient to make 
hydrometer readings satisfactory Indicators of maturity. 

After picking, unless exceedingly immature, pluxns continued to take on color 
if stored above 86^ F. At 62" most varieties softened almost twice as fast as 
at 43®. Except for a few of the meaty fleshed varieties plums i^owed no gain 
in sugar after picking, and there was practically no increase in soluble solids. 
The acid content of the expressed jul<» decreased rapidly after harvesting, but 
in the fruit as a whole acidity decrease was very slight. 

6C036— 27 4 
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Records taken In refrigerator cars during transit ^owed the temperature 
near the floor to average about 40® and in the top about C3®. Fruit averaging 
76 to 80* when loaded required 12 hours to reach 45® in the car. Observations 
upon fruit at the destination indicated tliat plums are now being picked as 
ripe as is practicable under present handling methods, but it is suggested that 
if fruits were precooled before loading it might be possible to allow the fruit to 
stay on the trees a little longer, thus insuring higher quality. 

The influence of reaction of culture medium on growth of strawberry 
plants, L. S. Mobbis and J. W. Cbist {Michigan Sta. Tech. Bui, 77 (1P27), pp, 
16 , figs, d),— Studies of the response of the strawberi-y to acidity relations in the 
soil led to the conclusion that in practically all agricultural soils reaction per 
se is not an important limiting factor in slrawberi'y production. However, on 
a muck soil so acid in reaction that even very acid tolerant plants were appar- 
ently unahle to grow, strawberries were greatly benefited by lime applications 
which satisfied from one-third to two-thirds of the requirements. Beyond this 
point growth was no better than where no lime was added. 

Observations upon strawberry plants growing in water cultures of known pH 
value showed 100 per cent survival, the best growth and the largest average 
gain in weight in the 5.7 solution. In a second water culture experiment those 
plants in solutions pH 4, 5, 6, and 7 all made satisfactory growth. Plants in 
pH 8 gradually weakened, those in pH 9 started to die 6 days after being placed 
in the culture, and those in pH 3 were dead within 12 days. Iron and aluminum 
absorption was greater from the more acid solutions. 

In a number of Michigan soils which were supporting a growth of strawberry 
plants there was found a wide range in tolerance to soil reaction from the 
extreme acidity on the edge of a muck area to a mild alkalinity near buildings. 
The nature of the alkalinity is deemed an important factor ; for example, the 
failure of strawberries to survive in a certain alkaline Utah soil is thought due 
to a large content of soluble salts. 

Sterility and fertility in the strawberry, G. M. Dabbow (Jour. Agr. Re- 
search [U. 8f.], 34 ( 1927 ), No. 5, pp. $ 93 - 4 ^ 1 , figs. 14 ). — Observations on the 
fiowers of variouB species and varieties of strawberries growing at Glenn Dale, 
Md., showed that environmental factors, as well as heredity, have a marked 
influence on the percentage of sterility in the strawberry. The eiXect of sea* 
sonal changes was shown in the case of 28 normally perfect flowered varieties 
which bore some imperfect fiowers in 1925 and all perfect in 1926. The effect 
of soil was shown in the case of Bttersburg No, 121, which, although normally 
perfect flowered, was nearly sterile when grown on a sandy soil at Glenn Dale. 
Records taken upon plants, the date of whose original rooting was known, 
showed a distinct tendency for the percentage of sterile flowefs to increase with 
later x*ooting. Covering of plants with light-proof boxes did not prevent bloom- 
ing, but the fiowers were without petals or stamens. The presence of pistils is 
considered evidence of their earlier formation. Autximn, the season of fiower- 
bud differentiation, is deemed the critical period affecting sterility. Spring 
applicatioiis of fertilizers, for example, had no influence on the proportion of 
sterile blooms. 

Hereditary influences were shown in a very considerable amount of sterility 
In crosses between a nearly sterile hermaphroditic form of Fragaria cMloensis 
and cultvated varieties. Sterility was apparently associated with hermaph- 
roditism, as perfect flowered forms of F. oWoensia from the Pacific coast 
were nearly completely sterile, while pistjOlate or imperfect forms set all their 
blooms. Apparent intermediates between perfect and imperfect forms were 
obtained. Varieties with a habit of setting fruit only in the first tflooms failed 
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to set when these were destroyed by frost. Late formed trusses nsnally showed 
a higher percentage of sterile flowers than did the early trusses. A record is 
presented in tabular form of the proportion of sterility in a large number of 
cultivated varieties. 

A treatise on viticulture, A. I. Pbeold (London: Macmillan <£ Co., im, 
pp. plB, 2, figs. 101 ). — Prepared larg^y from the viewpoint of the 

vinifera grape, tliis comprehensive treatise takes up the anatomy of the vine 
and flowers, the physiology of nutrition, propagation, varieties, diseases and 
insects and their control, etc. 

Oranges and other citrus, R. uk Notbb et al. (Les Orangers, Citronnlers. 
Cedratlers, et Autres Auraniiarces h Fruits Comestitles. Paris: Boc. £ld. Geogr. 
Marit. et Colon., 1926, pp. 210, figs. 69). — general discussion relating to 
varieties, species, and culture. 

Oool storage of Washington Xavel oranges, G. B. Tindale {Jour. Dept. 
Agr. Victoria, 25 (1921), No. 2, pp. IJ^-BO, fig. 1). — ^Experiments conducted by the 
Department of Agidculture of Victoria, Australia, upon the effect of pre- 
storage treatment upon the keeping quality of Washington Navel oranges 
showed the advantage of careful picking and also of sweating prior to cold 
storage. Fruits treated in this manner kept in good condition for period*'* 
up to 3 months. The best storage temperature was around 36® F. At 32-34® 
fruits become soft and lifeless and decayed shortly after removal from the 
storage chambers. 

Magnolias, J. O. Miixais (London and New Tork: Longmans, Gieen d Co., 
1921, pp. Vin-\-251, pis. Si). — ^This comprehensive treatise presents descriptive 
material upon magnolias collected in all parts of the world. 

Pollination experiments with oil palms, J. N. Milsxtm and E. A. CuuTLEit 
(Malayan Agr. Jour., li (1926) No. 12, pp. 38iS9S, pis. 3) .—The artificial 
pollination of the flowers of young oil palms growing at the Experimental 
Plantation, Serdang, Federated Malay States, resulted in a greater number 
of mature bunches of fruits which averaged materially heavier In weight 
and in the number of fruits per bunch. Data taken at the same time upon 
the height, spread, and trunk girth of the palms failed to show any perceptible 
differences in the size of the plants in the pollinated and nonpollinated groups. 

The gladdolus book, F. T, McLpan, W, B. Olabk, and E. N. Fischer (Garden 
City, N. 7.: Doublcday, Page <§ Co., 1921, pp. xy+233, pis. 20, figs. 3;.— A gen- 
eral treatise on the development of tbe gladiolus, and upon hybridization, 
propagation, culture, species, and varieties and their classification. 

A study of Pogonlris varieties, A. W. W. Sand (Neio York Cornell Bta. 
Mem. 100 (1926), pp. 159, pis. S, figs. 52).— Based on a study of a large collection 
of species and varieties of iris, there is herein presented information on the 
botany of the genus, a key to the subdivisions, and keys to the species within 
the various subdivisions. Descriptions are presented of garden varieties in the 
Pogoniris group beginning with the letter A and extending through F. 

The Americaii rose annual, t92T, edited by J, H. MoPaieiland (Eamslurg, 
Pa.: Amer, Rose Boo., 1921, pp. 232, pU. 19, figs. 3).— Prepared in the same 
general form as that of the preceding year (E. S. E., 55, p. *412), this number 
includes among its papei*s the following: Bose Understocks at Arlington Fann, 
by G. B. Yerkes (pp. 47-52), which is a brief discussion of ihe influences of 
various rootstocks upon the vigor and productivity of certain well-known hybrid 
tea roses ; Chromosomes and Their B^ation to Bose Problems, by K. B. Black- 
bum (pp. Sdr-SS) ; Artificial Fertilization in the Production of New Boses, by 
J. Pemet-Ducher (pp, 63-65) ; Handling Seeds and Seedlings, by A. G. Fraser 
(pp. 89-71) ; and Brown Canker of tbe Bose, by A. B. ;renklns (pp. 161-182). 
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Sweet peas for amateurs, N. Lambert and H. H. Thomas (London and 
Toronto: OasaeU d Co., pp. VIII+183, pH. 8, figs. 29),— This comprises 
simple cultural and varietal information. 

Rock plants, W. Beett (London: George Newnes, 11926}, pp. 64, pis. 7, 
figs, id).— A small handbook relatme: to the construction of rock gardens and 
the choice of plant materials therefor. 

Garden architecture, T. G. W. Hewstdw (London: Dean <& Son, 1026, pp, 
X+240, pL 1, figs. 119).— A pictorial guide for gardens, old and new. 

rORESTET 

Check list of the forest trees ot the United States, their names and 
ranges, G. B. Sudwoeth (U. S. Dept. Agr., Misc. Oirc. 92 (i927), pp. 295) — 
A re^i‘?ed and enlarged edition of the previously noted publication (B. S. R., 
10, p. 643). As compared with 604 species, 80 varieties, and 20 hybrids enumer- 
ated in 1898, there are in the present edition 862 species, 228 varieties, and 87 
hybrids. 

The national forests of California, R. W. Aybbs and W. Hutchinson (U. 8. 
Dept Agr., Misc. Ctre. 94 (1927), pp. 11+34, flffs- 28).— This circular contains 
general information on the history of the forestry movement in California ; the 
location of the national forests in that State and their value in conserving 
timber, water, wild life, grazing, and recreational resources ; the administration 
of the forests; fire control, etc. Statistical information upon lumber yields, 
forest fires, etc., is apiiended 

Forestry facts (U. 8. Dept Agr.,. Forest Serv., 1927, pp. id).— Prepared for 
distribution during the American Forest Week, April 24-30, 1027, this is a 
compendium of sdiort items, paragraphs, and handy information for use by 
newspapers and speakers, teachers, and other interested parties. 

Spring or autumn sowing [Irans. title], E. Wibece (Meddel. Statens 
Skogsfdrsdksanst. [iSficedew], 23 (1927), No. 4, PP* 217-294, flgs. 9; Eng. abs., 
pp. 286-294). — ^Experiments conducted at the same time and in the same manner 
in different places in Sweden to compare spring and autumn sowing of Pinus 
silvc^tris seeds showed In almost every instance more favorable results from 
spring sowing. The beneficial effects of spring sowing were greatest at the 
most southerly station and gradually decreased northward. Of three luothods 
of sowing compai'ed, namely, (1) square sowing with, and (2) square sowing 
without loosening the soil, and (3) strip sowing, none was outstanding. The 
conclusion is reached that under north Swedish conditions the advantages from 
precultivation of the soil do not offset the added cost. Observations upon the 
seeds showed that those sown in autumn suffered a much greater loss in ger- 
mination than did spring-sown seeds, but the nature of those injuries remains 
to be determined. 

The natural replacement of blight-killed chestnut, 0. F. Kobstian and 
P. W. Stickbl (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Miso. Giro. 100 (1927), pp. 15, pis. 4).— Studies 
in the forests of northeastern United States, from which area chestnut has been 
eliminated by the devastating blight Endothla parasitica, show that other 
species— oaks, hickory, ash, sugar maple, and sweet birch— are rapidly filling 
in the vacancies created by the death of the chestnuts. Oak stands have 
responded to the release by making accelerated growth ranging from 26 per 
cent In white to 63 per cent in red oak, and are thus effectively closing the gaps 
left by the chestnut. The increased growth rate is, however, less than that of 
chestnut. Guttings which increase the proportion of oak, ash, and hickory In 
the new stands are deemed advisable. As chestnut sprouts grow more rapidly 
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than sprouts of other species the authors recommend that whenever feasible 
the cutting of blighted chestnut be deferred until the trees are completely dead. 
Natural replacement is deemed adequate to insure restocking without planting. 

DISEASES OF PLAITTS 

Manual of plant diseases, P. D. Hrat^h {J^ew York and London: McOraw- 
Hill Boole Co,, 1926, pp, XIII +891, figs. 272), — ^The plan of presentation of this 
book is said to be essentially the same as that which has been followed in the 
author’s classes. An attempt has been made to present a view of the whole 
field of plant pathology, including environmental and virus diseases as well as 
those of bacterial and fungus origin. No attempt has been made to present an 
organized treatment of cultural methods and general plant pathology technique, 
or of the principles and practice of disea**e control. In the treatment of the 
parasitic diseases the plan follows the taxonomic sequence rather than host 
groups. Consideration has been given to types of disease, economic importance, 
causal factors or pathogenes, and control methods. The final chapter is devoted 
to nematodes and the diseases which they cause in plants. 

Inner therapy of plants [trans. title], A. MUllbie (Monog, Angeto. JSJnt. No. 8 
(1926), pp. VI+206, figs, 32). — ^In the interest of plant therapy it is important 
to secure wide collaboration of zoologists, botanists, chemists, and in particular 
physiologists in ways which are indicated. 

Indiana plant diseases, 1924, M. W. Gasdnsb (Ind, Acad. 8ci, Proc., 41 
(1925), pp. 237-257, figs, 8) .--This is the sixth of a series (B. S. B., 66, p. 647) 
of annual summaries of tho plant-disease situation in this State. 

“ The diseases of outstanding Importance this season were as follows : Apple 
scab, blotch, black rot, and rust ; Macrosporium leaf blight of cantaloupe ; celery 
late blight (Septoria) ; cherry leaf spot; corn root rot; currant anthracnose; 
gooseberry leaf spot and anthracnose ; grape black rot ; peach bacterial spot : 
potato leaf roll and mosaic; radish black root; raspberry anthracnose; straw- 
berry loaf spot; tomato leaf spot (Septoria) and early blight (Alternaria) ; 
aster yellows (nonparasitic) ; sycamore anthracnose. 

“ The diseases or parasitic organisms apparently not previously reported for 
the State include Bacterium phaaeoli on hyacinth bean, B, vigtbae on asparagus 
bean, Sola^otmla vaGcimi-corymdosum on blueberry, Peronoapora paraaftioa on 
cabbage, rosette of curled endive, B. trifotiorum on red clover, Oladoaporium 
rignao on oowpeas. cowpea wilt due to Fusarium vaainfeotum traoheipMlutn and 
crown rot due to Rhlcoctonia aolani, Pleotodiacella veneta on dewberry, Cerco- 
spora leaf spot of lettuce, bacterial leaf spot of pumpkin, rutabaga mosaic, B, 
tranaluoens var, aeoalis and Septoria seoalia on rye, Rhizoctonla crown rot of 
soybean, strawberry mosaic, Oercospora leaf spot of Boston fern, Phytophthora 
loaf blight of peony, strawflower yellows, Oolletotridham malvarum on holly- 
hock, brown patch disease of bent grass golf greens caused by B. aolani” 

Plant pathology (New Hampahire Sta. BuL 227 (1927), pp. 35, 5(5).“-The 
effects of 1 per cent Bordeaux mixture on apples, with several copper-lime 
ratios, were studied by O. B. Butler, who found that on the fruit the injury 
produced was about equally intense to and including the ratio 1 : 2, but that it 
became negligible at 1:4 and beyond. The foliage is somewhat less suscep- 
tible than the fruit. 

In tests of the effect of reducing lime sulfur (1:60) prayings on McIntosh 
apples from three to two It was found that whereas with prepink, pink, and 
calyx sprayings the percentage of scab was only 6, with the pink spraying 
omitted it was 13.78. With Bordeaux mixture for pr^pink and pink sprays and 
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lime snlfur for the calsrx spray the scab control was better than with lime 
sulfur for all three sprayings. 

In experimentation with apple bitter pit, fertilization as a whole in 1924 was 
beneficial in only CO per cent of the cases. In 1925 the plats furnishing com- 
plete data showed fertilization to be beneficial in only 40 per cent of the cases. 
In both 1924 and 1925 the plats fertilized with phosphoric acid, phosphoric 
acid and potash, and phosphoric acid, potash, and lime produced fruit freer 
from bitter pit than did the check plats. In 1924 the fruit borne in the nitro- 
gen and lime and the nitrogen and potash plats were freer from bitter pit than 
that borne by the check plats, but in 1925 this condition was reversed. In 
1924 and 1925 the potash and the potash-plus-limc plats produced fruit freer 
from bitter pit than did the check plats. 

[Plant diseases, Wageningen, 19554], N. van Poeteben {Verslag. en Meded, 
PlantenslcktenkU7id. Dicnst Waffevlngen, Ko. Jfl (1926) , pp. 24-58, fig, 1), — ^Both 
diseases and other pests of plants are dealt with. 

Annual report of the lecturer on plant pathology, G. Samuel (So. 

Min, Agr, Rpt, 1924, PP- 7d-7S).— An account of the diseases of the year is given. 

The classification of plant viruses, J. Johnson (Wisconsin 8ta. Research 
Bui, 76 (1927), pp, 16, pis, S).— -The existence of 11 different viruses in tobacco 
and related plants is claimed to have been established on the basis of their 
behavior toward various factors which are applicable as tests. The most useful 
of these tests were the symptomatology in case of different hosts, the longevities 
ill vitro, the thermal death points, and the different lethal actions of chemicals. 
It is suggested that these factors form a basis for the description of a virus, 
and that some form of classification and nomenclature should be established 
for plant viruses. Behavior of plant viruses under different conditions is said 
to make it possible in many instances to separate two or more viruses when 
these coexist in a single plant. It is possible to attenuate or to increase 
virulence in case of some plant viruses, though in most cases viruses apiiear 
from the evidence to be relatively stable and specific entities. 

Penetratioxi phenomena and facultattve parasitism in Alternaria, Bixilo- 
dla, and other fungi, P. X, Xoung (Bot Oav,, 81 (1926), Ko, S, pp. 268-279, 
pis, S). — ^This problem was undertaken to determine the penetration phenomena 
and experimental host ranges of many dcmatiaceous and some other fungi. 
Bi^ty-eight Isolations of fungi and two of bacteria were used in the random 
inoculations of 78 species and varieties of flowering plants. 

Mechanical injury alone caused cells of wheat, sorghum, and broomcorn to 
become markedly discolored near the points of injury. Such discolored regions 
lacked callosities, auto-stained disks, red rings, and other infection phenomena. 
The 200 new diseases which resulted from the cross inoculations occurred under 
conditions very unlike those in the field. Particulars are given. 

Hycoldea parasitica, a parasitic, and Phycopeltis eplphyton, an epiphytic 
alga in Japan [trans. title], H. Molisch (Tdhoku Imp, Univ,, 8ci. Rpts,, 4, ser., 
1 (1926), Ko, 2, pp, 111-118, pi, 1), — M, parasitica was found to be pathological 
to leaves of Camellia sp., Burya japonica, and B. ochnacea. The disturbing 
agent seems to he some substance which diffuses from cell to c^l, but only 
somewhat superficially. P. epipTiyton Is abundant on leaves of various 
evergreens named. 

Comparative effects of salts of copper, nickel, zinc, iron, and aluminum 
on various parasitic fungi [trans. title], H. Paes and M. Stajeheun ( M ^, 
Soe, Taud, 8cL Nat, 2 (1925), No, B, pp, 78-189, figs, S),—This account, which 
Indudes lengthy tabular detail, sets forth briefly the moist chamber and the 
sterilized fruit juice method, and at greater length the data Involving the 
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culture ill various nutritive media with or without agar of Botrytis etnerea, 
Ti'idhoiheoium 7V8eum, Sieriginatocystis niger^ RMzopus nigi leans, Solerotinia 
lawa, 8. fvuciigena, and PentciUiuhv glauount. Comparisons are made regarding 
the general efficiency and particular phases of the several fungicidal agents. 

Sprays and spraying materials, T. J. Talbkbt (Amer. 8oc Sort. 8cL Proe., 
22 (1925), pp. 44-^3), — A compact history, with short bibliography, is gi\eu of 
sprays, spreaders, and sticisers. 

Brown-patch investigation, R. A. Oakley (Bui. Cheen Sect, U, 8. Golf 
Assoc., 4 (1924), No, 4, PP* 811-92, figs. 2). — ^A brief history is gi\eii of large 
brown patch of grassy areas due to Rhisootonio solanl, which is said to attack 
at least 500 species of plants. This grass brown-patch organism is very rarely 
troublesome except in hot, humid weather. Kentucky bluegrass lb practically 
immune, as are also Bermuda grass and white dover, but Poa annua and P. 
trMoMs aie very susceptible. Bordeaux mixture, if frequently and system- 
atically used, was found to be a fairly practical preventive, probably the best 
available. Bordeaux dust is more economical. Other fungicides tested were 
mostly unsatisfactory or harmful. 

Somo things we have learned about brown-patch, R. A. Oakiey (But, 
Green Sect. U. 8. Golf Aaaoo., 5 (1925) No. 4, pp. 7^77}.— Progress in brown- 
patch control has been made with fungicides, cultural treatments, and the 
selection and use of resistant strains of grass. Bordeaux mixture has proved 
to be not entirely satisfactory for large brown patch and not of any consider- 
able value for small brown patch. Mercury chlorophenol is regarded as a 
promising fungicide for the treatment of brown patch, particularly the small 
form. 

Experiments on the control of brown-patch with chlorophenol mercury, 
G. H. GorarEEV (Bui. Green Beet. U. 8. Golf Assoc,, 5 (1925), No. 4, pp. 83-87, 
figs. — ^In July, 1924, small brown patch began to show in turf of Poa annua, 
near Yonkers, N. Y, The experimentation herein outlined as to fungicides and 
results showed very good results from Bordeaux mixture and better, perhaps, 
from mercury chlorophenol, other disinfectants giving various results. 

July experimouts for control of brown-patch on Arlington experimental 
turf garden, J, MoisriEiTH, jb. (But Green Sect. U, 8. Golf Assoc., 5 (1925), 
No. 8, pp, 173-176, fig, I),— Early July outbreaks of brown patch near Wasfaii^- 
ton coincided with an unusual prevalence of brown patch in other parts of the 
country. The Arlington experimental plats showed little active large brown 
patch, though the small brown patch developed throughout the month on the 
more suscepllble grasses, offering opportunity to test various disinfectants 
as well as the preventive effects of previous treatments, but the results were 
not entirely conclusive. The mercury chlorophenol treatments, Semesan and 
CJspulun, gave inractically identical results. Q?he most efficient treatment for 
this year, as for the previous year, was that using 1 lb. of the mercury com- 
pound to 50 gal. of water, when sprayed over 1,000 ft. or more under a good 
uniform pressure. For checking large brown patch it was found that 1 lb, in 
60 gal., applied as a fine spray to an area of B,000 to 6,000 &q. ft. was effective. 

August experitEieuts for control of browu-patch at Arlington experimen- 
tal turf garden, J. Montbuth, je, (Bui. Green Sect. TJ, 8. Golf Assoc., 5 (1925), 
No, 9, pp. 202, 203). — ^There was no wid^read attack of the large brown patch 
during August, and little opportunity was offered to observe control treatments. 
However, chlorophenol mercury applications, under the conditions exis t in g , 
conld not be relied u3)on to keep the greens free from brown patch for any 
prolonged periods, such as have been dalmed. Any application of more than 
1 lb. per 1,000 sq. ft. has failed to show added protection sufficient to Jxistify 
the increased cost of material. 
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The results with chlorophenol mercury as a control for small brown patch, 
which was very common, have generally been similar to those reported for 
July, but showed a shorter period of protection. The tests with chlorophenol 
and nitrophenol mercury dusts gave somewhat better conti’ol than in July, 
though they did not show any advantages over similar treatments in liquid form 
and they are expected to be found less efBeient in the liquid applications. Other 
mercury compounds gave promising results, but usually no longer protection 
than the chlorophenol mercury. Copper fungicides appeared to be practically 
ineffective. 

The season’s experience with chlorophenol mercniy as a control for 
brown-patch, J. Montbuth, jk. {Bui, Qreen Sect. U. S, Golf Aa&oc., 5 {ldZ5), 
A'o. 12, pp. 272, 273), — During the summer of 1925 mercury chlorophenol in the 
forms of Uspulun and Semesan was tested for brown patch in practically every 
section of the country where bent grass is used for putting greens. Summaries 
obtained in regard to these tests are here reviewed as a whole, and it is stated 
that these summaries agree closely with the results of observations previously 
reported from Arlington, Va., as above noted. 

The conclusion reached in practically all sections is that mercury chloro- 
phenol is effective as a means of checking the disease If it is properly applied, 
but that the duration of this effect is uncertain, varying according to the 
season, locality, severity of attack, and other influences. It is regarded gen- 
erally as an expensive precautionary treatment, especially in localities where 
disease attacks are frequent. The expense can probably be reduced by a careful 
timing of the treatments. The rate most generally used and regarded as the 
best for most conditions is 1 lb. in 50 gal. of water to 1,000 sq. ft. of turf. 
Heavier applications appeared nnsatisfactory in view of the additional cost, 
and in some cases a lighter application gave good results. Various methods 
of application have been usecC the more common being the sprinkler, using a 
barrel with gravity feed, and a spray with a standard proportioner machine. 
The length of time this chemical will protect a green when applied at 1 lb. 
per 1,000 sq. ft shows considerable variation. In some cases the disease was 
not controlled. The expense seems to be the chief objection to mercury chloro- 
phenol. It seems advisable to make the applications when the weather con- 
ditions are favorable for the disease. The dust method of application does 
not appear to he satisfactory. 

Control of turf diseases with chemicals, J. Montbith, jb. (Bui. Green Sect. 
U. S. Oolf Assoc., 5 (1925), No. 10, pp. 219-228, figs. 2).— Experiments in the 
summer of 1925 included a large number of chemicals, the results from whlda 
are reported in some detail. The best method of appllcatloii of mercury 
bidiloilde is still to be determined. There seems to be more danger of burning the 
grass with bichloride than with most of the organic mercury combinations, 
though by proper application this injury may be avoidable. The protection 
given by the bichloride appears to last as w^ as that from the organic mercury 
forms. It appears probable that mercury in either form undergoes various 
chemical reactions in the soil, and that the protective qualities are derived from 
this source. The Important point is that the mercuric chloride protects the 
turf from brown patch at much lower cost than any of the organic compounds 
now on the market. It is found also that under conditions extrem^y favorable 
for the development of brown patch in midsummer it will not prevent brown 
patch for more thsji a short period, and this is true of the organic mercury 
compemnds so fhr tested. 

**3St pockets ” and brown-patch, J. Mowibith, jb. (Bui Green Sect. V. S. 
Qclf Assoc., 5 (192$), No. 8, p. Jfld).— -Brown patches on golf courses bear some 
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relation to insufflciont air drainage. One example of this is cited and others 
are referred to. In a large proportion of the cases the conditioning factor, 
poor air drainage, could be removed simply by cutting openings through the 
shrubbery in the direction of the prevailing wind. 

Brown-patch control resulting from early-morning work on greens, A. 
ScHABDT {Bul, Green Sect U. S, Golf Assoc., 5 {1925), No. 11, pp. 254, 255).— 
It was foimd that those putting greens which had been subjected to the first 
early morning (7 o’clock) sweeping with the bamboo pole to remove dew and 
worm casts before cutting showed no signs of brown patch, whereas those 
which had been swept after the dew had dried off were affected in every case 
with brown patch. 

[Blue grass leaf spot], J. Monteith, js. (But Green Sect. U. 8. Golf Assoc., 
4 (1924), No. 7, pp. 172, 173; 5 (1925), No. 9. pp. 198, 190, fig. I).— The first of 
these notes briefly describes a browning leaf spot of bluegrass on fairways at 
Clementon, N. J., and at Philadelphia. It is more pronoimced where the grass 
is clipped close. The second note states that the same disease apx>eared on 
various courses near Washington, B. C., and on experimental plats at Arlington, 
Ta. It is supposed to be generally distributed and is expected to appear on 
many golf courses It is said to be entirely different from brown patdi of 
putting greens. It does not spread lo plants other than bluegrass. 

Bacterial diseases of cereals [trans. title], A. A. HoHisvsiai (Jaczevsky) 
(Trndp Prikl. Dot. i Selek. (Bul. Appt. Bot and Plant-Breeding), 14 (1924^425), 
No. 1, pp. S77--885; Eng. als., p. 385).— A diagnosis is given of wheat black chaff, 
associated with the organism which was previously named in connection with 
the work of Smith and others as Bacterium translucens undulosum (B. S, E., 
41. p. 24C). Black chaff was found on wheat samples from several places 
indicated. 

Varietal resistance of spring wheats to Tilletia levis, E. G. Stakuan, E, B. 
Lambekt, and H. H. Flob (Minn. Univ., Studies Biol. Sot, No. 5 (1924), PP* 
307-317 ). — In tests of about 870 spring wheat varieties and selections grown for 
two years, and of a smaller number of varieties grown for five years, in order 
to ascertain tlie comparative resistance of these forms of Triticum to bunt 
(TiVciia Jcrls), it uas found that in general the vulgare group, consisting of 
Triiicum vulgare, T. compactum, and T. spelta, seems to be susceptible. The 
dicoccum group, consisting of T. durum, T. dicoocum. T. turgldum, and T. polo- 
nioum, is resistant, as is also the monococcum group, T. monococoum. The 
qualities of varieties of these different forms are discussed. 

X transit disease of snap beans caused by Pythium aphanldermatum, 
L. L. Habtbb and W. A. Whitwet (Jour. Agr. Research lU. 8.1, $4 (19Wt), 
No. 5, pp. 443-447, pi. 1).—A study Is reported of a snap bean transit disease 
ascribed to P. aphanidennatum. This is said to cause some symptoms resem- 
bling those due to Salerofiniu sp., though P, aphanldermatum causes the more 
rapid destruction and shows a more abundant groulh of white cottony my- 
celium. Inoculatiou exi>erimcnts showed that the “ nesting ” symptom may be 
produced also by P. uJtimum, P. splendens, and P. mgriofylum. P. deharpanum 
is a wound parasite only, as it can not attack sound tissue. None of the 
Pythiums with spiny oogonia proved to be parasitic. P. aphmidermatum is 
said to be very common on beans in transit during the warmer months of the 
shipping season. 

Poronospora parasitica on cabbage [trans. title], T. H. Thuho (Tifdsdhr, 
Plantengiekten, 32 (1926), No. €, pp. 161-179, pis. 2, figs. 6).— A study as detailed 
of P. parasitica on cabbage reveals two forms, showing what are claimed to be 
cliaracteristic morphological differences. 
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Diplodia ear-rot disease of com, E. E. Clayton {Jmir, Aqr. Research 
CD*. jS?,], .Xf (1921), Xo. i, i)p, J5r-37I).— This investigation, pursued during 1921 
and 1922 at tlie Ohio Experiment Station and during 1928, 1921, and 1925 at the 
New York State »StaLiou, dealt with Z>. zeae primarily as a destructive ear rot. 

Infections of the ears begin usually at the butt, apparently entering by way 
of the shank. Though the ears are susceptible at almost any stage, they mold 
worst when infected early. The fungus remains active until the infected ears 
have become thoroughly dry. Ears infected late in the «ea«3on, which may be 
selected for seed <as they are not visibly molded), tend to give poor stands 
and low fields unless thick planting is practiced. No increase occurred in ear 
rot due to sowing di*-oasecl seed over a 3->oar period. Almost 100 per cent 
freedom from Diplodia ear-rot infection was obtained by planting diseased and 
healthy seed on land not cropped previously to com for 3 years, it some dis- 
tance from fields containing old stalks and other com rubbish. 

Wheie Diplodia infection is anticipated, early removal of seed ears will pre- 
vent In large part such infection. Prompt drying will check the spread of the 
fungus in cases where ear infection has already occurred. 

[Cotton disease control work], B. Sheakeb {'Egypt Min, Agr,y Cotton Re- 
search Bd, Ann, Rpt,, 3 (1022), pp. 2^-40, pls, 3).-— This portion of the report 
presents details and tables regarding cotton sore shin ctmtrol tests and studies 
ou cotton w’ilt, isolations from one form of this agreeing with the Fusarium 
sftage of Xcocosmospora vaHnfecta, 

Biochomistry of plant diseases. — ^The biochemistry of Fnsariiim lint 
Bolley, A. K. Anderson (Minn, Unir„ Studies Biol, Boi,, No, 5 (1924) , PP- 237- 
280, figs, 12), — F, Uni, the flax wilt organism, is not sensitive to extremes of 
hydrogen- and hydroxyl-ion concentration of the medium on which it grows. It 
has grown on media with initial pH values of from 1,84 to 12.04, and the range 
for good growth is wide, extending from pH 3.5 to 9.5. The optimum for 
growth appeared to be at about pH 6 in two cases, and pH 7 in a third case. 
A somewhat detailed summary is given as regards a number of items, such as 
pH, carbon source, and metabolic products. 

On the presence of a perennial mycelium in Psendoperonospora hnmnli 
(lUiyabe & Takah.) Wils., E. S. Salmon and W. M, W.uie (Nature [Dondow], 
lie (1925), No, 2908, pp, 13 h j?35).~Haviug given (B. S. E., 55, p. 749) a 
description of hop downy mildew as noted recently in England, the authors 
now record certain facts recently ascertained. Alaiming features are the 
epidemic nature of dowhy mildew attacks and the early attack on the young 
stems. 

Preliminary notes on tip-bum of lettuce, R. A. McGintt and R, 0. Thomp- 
son (Amer, Soc. Mori, Sot, Proc,, 22 (1925), pp. 3}l-^4 (>)- — ^Preliminary data are 
presented from studies on the relation, if any, of carbohydrates and other con- 
stituents to tlpburn. In the greemhouse-grown lettuce used in these experiments, 
the monosaccharides, disaccharides, and polysaccharides are all significantly 
higher In healthy than in tipburned plants. No significant difference appears in 
the pentosan content, and it is regarded as doubtful if the amount of pentosan 
in lettuce plants is sufficient to affect the water-retaining capacity. Almost 
without exception, the percentage of dry matter In tipburned plants grown in 
the greenhouse has been found to be less than that of healthy plants. Abundant 
soil moisture and a high water content in the plants are both favorable for the 
development of tipbum. Field observations indicate that high temperatures 
encourage but do not cause tipburn, that tipbum may occur when the relative 
humidity Is high and transpiration is below normal, and that the disease is not 
due to excessive water loss ciused by a high transpiration rate. 
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The nuclear phenomena and lU*e liistory XJrocystis cepulae, A. W. 

Buzz^uiD (But Toirey BoL Cluhy 53 (1920) No, pp. pis. 4, fig. 1 ). — 

Onion seecllingH, as they make their way up through the soil, become infected 
with TJ. ccpulae, pustules of which appear on the cotjltdoii'a within three 
or four weeks. Data are given regarding the biology and relations of the 
fungus, which was isolated and grown un onion agar, sterile potato, onion, bean, 
and carrot. 

Transmission of a rosette disease of the ground nut, H. H, Stoset and 
A. M. BoTTOMUflY (Nature [LonclOft], 116 (102o)y No. 2907, pp. 97, 9S).— Work 
carried out indoiwndenlly at Pretoria and at Durban has proved the ability of 
Aphis leguminosao to spread a rosette disease of Arachis hypogea, which is 
briefly described. 

Pigeon pea anthracnose, 0. M. Ttjckeb (Jour. Agr. Resea roh [t7. 8.}, S4 
(1021), No. 6, pp. oS9-506, lips. d). — Pigeon pea (Cajanii^ indicus), an inipoitant 
food crop in Porto Bico, is attacked by an anthracnose which spots the pods 
and leaves and may destroy the seeds. Young leaves, infected usually on the 
veins, blacken and shrivel. Young pods are distorted, aborted, and killed. 
The losses are due to tlie destruction of the young pods or to the decay or 
discoloration of one or more of the seeds. Infection is most serious during 
periods of heavy rainfall. The causal organism is referred to OoUeiotricliUin 
cajaul, said to be now first recorded as the cause of a pod and seed iliscuse. 

[Potato disease investigations at the New Hampshire Station] (New 
Jlampsliire 8ta. But 227 (1921), pp. 11, 12-14). — ^In experlmentutiun by O. R. 
Butler regarding the effects of early harvesting on freedom from degeneration 
diseases (mosaic, leaf roll, and yellow dwarf), and on the productivity of 
potatoes, results on the whole more definite and somewhat more favorable to 
the plan were obtained with Irish Cobbler than from Green Mountain. A study 
of the effects of heightened temperature (28® C.) ou potatoes as regards low- 
ering of mosaic injury gave encouraging results, and these \vere increasingly 
favorable in correspondence with the longer exposure periods (1, 2, and 4 hours). 

In comparative tests of the values of hand dusting and spraying for the con- 
trol of potato diseases, the eificiencj^ of the unit copper in Sanders dust api)eared 
to be low as compared with that of the unit copper in Bordeaux mixture. 
Fortnightly as contrasted with weekly dusting was relatively ineffective. 

Observations on the susceptibility of the foliage of the potato plant to 
late blight disease [trans. titlej, BL li. G. de Bbuun [Beuyn] (Tijdsohr. 
Plantenffiekten, 32 (1926), No. 1, pp. 1-29, pis. 2; Bug. aJ>s., pp. 25-26).— though. 
I)Otato varieties differ In susceptibility to late blight, x>robaLly no Immune 
varieties exist. Investigations made us to \vhether existing degrees of snscep- 
llbiUty are due to varietal differences or to other circumstances are described. 
In 1&23 and 1024 it was found that the degree of suswptibility stands in relation 
with the degree of development of the host. This explains the fact that, in 
general, early varieties are more susceptible than late ones. 

The result of the experiments here noted is that plants of the same potato 
variety do not appear always to possess the same d^ee of susceptibility. The 
degree of resistance is a varietal character, but it also depends upon the degree 
of development of the plant and upon the external conditions during its growth. 
These facts must be taken into account when the varietal susceptlhility is being 
determined. For this purpose many observations during different years and at 
various places are desirable. 

Physiological investigation of black heait of potato taber, W. B. Davis 
(Bot. Qasf., 81 (1926), No. $, pp. S2$-S$8i 7).'— This paper, presenting the 

results of a physiological study of black heart of the potato tuber, states that 
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observations were made with the purpose of discoveriug the nature of the 
physiological changes which mubt precede or accompany the profound changes 
that take place in the interior region which suffers the breakdown and under- 
goes the color changes known as black heart. It is shown that there is first 
a rise of resistance in the tissues, extending over a period which varies with 
the individual tuber at 45* C. (113* F.). This is followed by a continuous fall, 
beginning with the death of the tissues. 

“Color changes similar to or identical with those produced in black heart 
may be induced in various ways. Probably anything which causes the death of 
the tissues without destruction of the enzyme involved or alteration of the 
nature of its substrate may cause the same changes of color in the tissues 
killed.” 

Observations on sprain or internal brown spot and net-necrosis of 
potatoes [trans. title], H. M. Quanjer (Tijd 3 Clir, PlantensieJcten, S2 {1926), 
Xo, 4, Pi). 97-128, pi. 1; Eng. ab%., pp. 124-128).— An observational and biblio- 
graphical account Is given of potato sprain and net-necrosis, particularly as 
regards alleged causation of these troubles, with some reference to related or 
associated disorders. 

Susceptibility of potato varieties to wart disease in 1022—1924 [trans. 
title], J. O, Botjes {Veralag. en Meded. PlantenzielctenJaind, Dienst Wageningen, 
No. 40 (1925), pp. 25). — ^Results are tabulated, with discussion, of tests with 
domestic and foreign potato varieties as regar<N their susceptibility to wart 
disease. 

The present state of the problem of control of wart disease of potatoes 
[trans. title], J. G. Ooetwun Botjes (Tijdsohr. Plantensiiekten, 32 (1926), 
No. 2, pp. 88-44; ^ng. ads., pp. 42-44) •—Commenting on the contribution by 
Roach et al, (B. S. B., 55, p. 653), the author considers the development of 
resistant varieties as the only practical method of controlling potato wart dis- 
ease. A number of new potato varieties have been cooperatively tested for 
wart-disease resistance, and results are detailed as obtained with Triumph, 
This variety was tested at the potato-testing station at Ormsklrk, and all 
Triumph plants remained healthy during 1024 and 1925. 

In 1928 the author found 8 infected potatoes among 1,197 healthy tubers of 
the variety Triumph at Oostwold, In 1924, 4 of these infected tubers were 
set near healthy tubers of Triumph on infected soil. Of the progeny of these 
Iilants 8 were healthly in 1924, 1 being diseased. In 1925 healthy parts of 
tubers of the diseased plant were set near tubers of healthy hills on an inten- 
bively contaminated soil. All tubers of healthy plants produced healthy plants. 
Four of the tubers of the diseased plant produced diseased hills, while 7 of 
them produced healthy plants. Thus 1 plant of the Immune variety Triumph 
has produced a diseased offspring in the years 1928, 1924, and 1925. This plant 
is perhaps to be regarded as a susceptible bud variation of an immune variety. 

The mosaic disease of sugar cane and its control in Jamaica, with a note 
on streak disease of Uba cane, O, G. Haksfobd, P. \V. Mureay, and H. H. 
Stobbt (Jamaica Dept. Agr. Miorohiol. Giro. 6 (192S), pp. /J/+S9).— Tills cir- 
cular is in four separate parts : The Mosaic Disease of Sugar Oane, by Hans- 
ford; Field Experience in the Control of Mosaic Disease in Jamaica, 1923-25, 
and A Note on the XJba Oane in Jamaica, both by Murray ; and Streak Disease 
of Uba Cane, by Storey, of NataL 

Mosaic disease of sugar cane (West India Com. Oirc» S9 (1924), No. €78, 
p. 381). — Sugar cane mosaic disease in Trinidad, though probably present for 
some years, was first recognized thete in 1920, showing at that time mo.st 
abundantly in the St, Augustine area bnt in sporadic instances throughout the 
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cane-bearing areas. Experiences in attempted control, as briefly stated, would 
tend to indicate that persistent roguing of fields showing not over 5 per cent 
infection and replanting with exclusively healthy stock the 20 to 40 per cent 
canes that are replaced each year will result in cumulothe bei»efit. 

Treatment of streak and mosaic diseases, H. H. Dodds {So. African Sugar 
Jour., 9 (1925), No. 9, pp. 593, 595, 597, 599 ). — ^Facts regarded as significant in 
the local situation as bearing upon the present complicated problems of cane 
varieties in Zululand are presented. The eventual solution of the streak dis- 
ease problem where it is acute is held to lie in the acclimatization of some cane 
immune to streak disease. To do this mosaic must first be eradicated, to which 
end only healthy canes must be planted. 

[Sugar cane streak, South Africa, 1925], H. H. Dodds (So. African Sugar 
Jour,, 9 (1925), No, 9, pp. 753, 755 ). — ^Reference is made to the bulletin by 
Storey, previously noted (B. S R., 54, p. 251), with some details of this work and 
of local conditions leading to the conclusion that only streak-free canes should 
be planted. 

“Although all experiments up to the present comparing the results from 
streaked and healthy plant canes have become, as stated, more or less rapidly 
influenced by secondary infection in the originally healthy sections, in every 
case, that is the three entirely distinct types of soil at TJmbogintwini and the 
series on the alluvial flats at Unahlatuzi (estate of F. Piccione, field station 
No. 8), the originally healthy plant sections maintain superiority in appear- 
ance and growth.” 

Important fungous diseases of the commou sunflower, A. W. Henby and 
H. 0. Gilbeet (Minn, Univ,, Studies Biol, Sci,, No, 5 (1924) t 295--305, pis, 2 ). — 
Among the actual or supposedly potential limiting factors in the production of 
the Increasingly important common sunflower are Puccbiia heUanthU-moBls, 
Sclcrotinla sclerotiorum, Septoria lieUanthi, and Rhysotheca Jialstedii. S. 
helianthi has caused a destructive leaf spot of cultivated sunflowers in Minne- 
sota during the past five years. R, halstedii, a downy mildew, caused severe 
stunting of late sown sunflow’ers at University Farm, St. Paul, in 1923. 

Relation of soil temperature and soil moisture to the infection of sweet 
potatoes by the stem-rot organisms, D. L. Haeter and W. A. Whitney (Jour. 
Agr, Research [U, S.2, S4 (1927), No. 5, pp. 435-Ulf g).— Greenhouse experi- 

ments to determine the r^atlon hetwemi soil temperature and sweet potato 
infection by the stem rot organisms Fusarium hyperojtysporiim and F. hatatatis 
showed the optimum temperature for infection to lie near SO"* 0. and the maxi- 
mum near 35®, Infection occurring at the lowest temperatures at which the 
potato plant could grow. Though the part played by soil moisture on liability 
to infection proved more dlflacult to ascertain, infection occurred throughout a 
wide range of humidity. At 28 and at T6 per cent of the water-holding capacity 
of the soil 94 and 100 per cent, respectively, of the plants were infected, and 
infection occurred even in soil having only enough moisture to support potato 
plant growth. 

Healthy plants set in infested soil may become diseased. Wounding increases 
tlie infection rate. Some lixfectlon occurs when sprouts from healthy potato 
plants are dipped in spore suspensions Infectiou percentage is increased when 
the sprouts are pulled, both in the sprouts that have been pulled and in those 
that have been left. 

An organism of tomato mosaic, S. BL Bckebson (Bot. Qae., 81 (1926), No* 2, 
pp, 20JhS09, pis. 4).— A brief preliminary account is given of work with tomato 
and other plants afCected by mosaic and yielding on examination or after 
inoculation motile organisms which slain readily. The degenerating effects of 
these organisms on the chloriDplasts are described. 
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Attempt to cultivate an organism from tomato mosaic, H. A. Pubdy (Bot. 
Gasi., 81 (1926), No, % pit, 210-217 In experiments here reported, in which the 
methods of Olitsky (B. S. R., 53, p. 547) were followed, the author was unable 
to obtain any evidence that the active agent producing mosaic disease in tobac-co 
and tomato plants multiplies outside the living plants. 

Son scald of tomatoes, R. B. Haevey (Minn. Univ,, kHudien Biol. ScL, No. 5 
(1924), PP- 229-235, pL 1, fig^. 3).— Tomato fruit sun scald is said to be causeil 
by high temi>bratures due to light (heat-energy) absoiption. It may show a 
lessening in severity due to haze, clouds, or slight cooling breezes, or it may show 
greater injury near the ground owing to soil heat radiation and to higher air 
temperature at low levels. Greater absorption of heat occurs in the deeper 
green than in the lighter green of the partss having chlorophyll. Red ripe 
comato fruits, on the other hand, may show temperatures as much as 17° B. 
lower than those shown by green fruits, due to their lower heat energy 
absorption rate, with a scald percentage in general correspondingly lower. The 
chlorophyll present in light green areas is supposedly still adequate for the 
assimilation of sufficient carbon dioxide. It is suggested that breeding a 
tomato variety which is light green in color at the stem end of the fruits may 
decrease losses from sun scald, owing to the fact that there is a higher degree 
of reflection from the light green than from the dark green areas. 

Blister and black rot cankers, H. G. Swaetwout (Missouri 8ta. Bui. 248 
{1927), pp. 15, figs. 13).— An account in some detail, with summary, is given of 
apple blister and black rot cankers, wffiieh cause great losses in Missouri, being 
now absent from very few old orchards. Both are, at least primarily, wound 
parasites in this State. Ben Davis and Gano are very susceptible, and eight 
others are named as moderately susceptible. Ingram, Jonathan, King David, 
Rome, Winesap, Arkansas, and Stayman are rather resistant, and Duchess and 
York are very resistant. Directions briefly detailed include prunings, dressings, 
and redressings. 

A canker of apple and pear trees cansed by Gintininm niacrosporum 
n. sp., S. M. Zelueir (Jour. Agr. Researoh [Z7. S.], 34 (1927), No. 5, pp. 489-496, 
figs. 10). — A Glutinium found on apple and pear bark in western Oregon was 
studied. It is claimed to be a new species, and a wound parasite, and is 
described under the name G. macrosparitfn. It develoiis a bark canker wdilch 
extends into the wood. The morphology of the fungus on the host is described, 
as are also cultural and spore characters developed on artlflcial media. A 
fruit rot of apple may be caused by aitificlal inoculation. 

Color pigment in relation to the development of Jonathan-spot, W. T. 
Pentzeb (Amer. Boo. JETort, Set. Proc., 22 (1925), pp. 66-69).— It is claimed that 
the red color of the apple can be changed to blue by making it less add, and 
that such a condition of acid deficiency is found in the spotted region, wffiioh 
accounts for the bluii^-black color of Jonathan spot. It is suggested that the 
acidity of the color-bearing region may be maintained by the use of paper 
wrappers impregnated with various harmless acids. Several acids, such as 
boric and others used as impregnators for tissue wraps, were being tried to 
determine whether during the process of respiration enough of these acids will 
gain entrance to the fruit to maintain the acidity of the few cell layers of 
color-bearing tissue. 

Soft-scald and breakdown of apples as affected by storage temperature, 
H. H. PiAGGE (Amer. Soo. Bart. Sd. Proe., 22 (1925), pp. 58-66). — ^“A study of 
the storing of Grimes and Jonathan at various temperatures has shown that 
Grimes is very susceptible to internal breakdown and Jonathan to soft scald 
at storage temperatures of 30 and 32® Internal breakdown did not occur 
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on Grimes nor soft scald on Jonathan at temperatures of 34, 36, and 40®, or at 
temperatures of an air-cooled storage house. More breakdown occurred on 
Grimes and more soft scald on Jonathan at a storage temperatuie of SO® than 
at 32®/’ 

Two types of bi-eakdown are supposed to exist, one due to cold and the 
other to natural deteriort\tion. 

« The possibility of controlling soft scald and a type of breakdown of certain 
varieties of apples by increasing the storage temperatures by a slight margin 
over the tempernlureM (’oinmonly used in commercial practice is suggested.” 

Treatment of “ rona ” in pear [trans. title], J. del Canizo {Bol, JEstac, 
Patol Tog. Unsf, Agi\ Alfonso XII, MadHd], l {1Q2S), Xo. S, pp. 102-105, 
figs, i). — A. threatening factor in certain fruit regions of Spain is pear scab 
{Pusicladmm pliinum), a conidial form of Venfuria pirina. 

Biologic specialization in Sclerotinia sp., the organism causing brown 
rot of fruits, J. L. Seal {Mlim, Univ,, Bfudies Biol. Sci,, No, 5 (1924), pp. 281- 
287, ph jr).—The evidence is considered as conclusive that there are in England 
at least two forms of cinerca, and in the United States at least two and 
probably more. These biologic forms differ somewhat in their physiology when 
grown on various substrata under different environmental conditions. 

Peach brown rot and scab, J. W. Robeets and J. C. Dweqan (U. S. Dept 
Agr,, Famiei's* Bui. 1527 (1927), pp. IIA-H, figs. 6 ). — Peach brown rot (Sclcro- 
tinla fructicola [fif. cincrca] and scab or black spot (Cladosporiuni carpophilum) 
both probably occur to some extent wherever peaches arc grown. Each is 
controllable by the use of either sprays or dusts. Directiohs and schedules are 
detailed, with Information and suggestions as to materials, preparations, and 
application, 

10254 information on winter injury, mosaic and other diseases of rasp- 
berries in western Washington, A. Fba^nk (Wash. State Sort Assoc. Proc., 
20 (1924), PP* 1^8-135). — ^The Other diseases prevalent in 1024 besides those 
named in the title wore mushroom root rot, rust, crown gall, and bloom and 
berry blight. 

Two important grape diseases, J. O. O. P»rcB and D. 0, Neal (Mississippi 
Sta, Circ, 68 (1926), pp. 4i fig^* 2), — ^Thls account briefly describes grape black 
rot and anthracnose as to their symptoms and presents, chiefly in tabular form, 
the methods used for Ihoir control at the station and the South IiDssissippi 
Subfatation. These methods include selection for varietal resibtance, spraying 
according to the whedule presented, removal of all infective material, and 
thorough plowing in early spring. 

Effect of spraying with fungicides on the keeping quality of Florida 
citrus fruits, H. R. hHmTOW and J, J, Bowman (U. S, Dept. Agr., Dept. Oirc. 4Q9 
(t92't), pp, 14, figs, 5).— Tlie present investigation, begun In 1920, had for Its 
object to determine what effect, if any, the spraying of fniit with fungicides 
has on its keeping qualities. 

The results of tents during the six seasons show that citrus fruit from old 
seedling trees in Florida can be materially Improved as regards keeping quality 
by spraying once between April 15 and May 6 with 3-3-50 Bordeaux mixture 
plus 1 per cent of oil emulsion, this being the regular treatment for melanose 
control. By this moans half or moi*e of the Phomopsls type of stem end rot 
was prevented over a prolonged holding period, the reduction of Diplodia stem 
end rot being afiout one-fiflh, and blue mold rot and several minor rots not being 
materially affected. The combined effectiveness against all rots amounted to a 
reduction of about one-third. 

[A disease of] coconuts at Oedros, Trinidad (West India Com, Oiro,, 39 
(1924), No, 684, p. 506) peculiar outbreak, at first appearing to be an 
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epidemic disease, was noted on several properties in the Cedros district. Trees 
in blocks of ftom S to 20 suddenly sickened and died. The most severely 
affected trees, with stems bleeding and foliage browned, quickly developed 
bud rot. 

Preliminary account of the outbreak of Septobasidium bogoriense and 
S. rubiginosium on ten [trans. title], A. Steinmann {Thee (A7y. Proefsta. 
Thee {BuiteTisorg]), 7 (1926), No, 2, pp. 52, 5$, pi. 1).S. hogorienae and jg. 
rubighvoaum are compared. 

Black canker of chestnut [trans. title], J. Dutoenoy (Min. Agr. IFrance}, 
Ami. Off. Agr. Region. Sud-Oueat, No. 10 (1925), pp. 7P-Pd, pi 1, flga. fS).— Since 
1882 chestnuts have been subject to a disease working chiefly, or at least pri- 
marily, in the roots and crown. This blackening or inky disease is described 
as to the presence or relations tlierewith of a fungus, Blepharoapora camllvora. 

Gloeosporinm hysteidoideum Bear, and Barth., a leaf disease of Acer 
saccharum Harsh., J. M. Van Hook (Ind. Acad. Sci. Proo., 41 (1925), pp. 232, 
235).— Observations mainly on a leaf disease of hard maple trees in a deep 
hollow of a practically virgin forest in southern Indiana are outlined, with pub- 
lication of what is intended to stand as the original description of the associated 
fungus, G. hgaterioideum. 

Walnut diseases [trans. title], M. Gaud (Min. Agr. [Ft'ance], Am. Off. Agr. 
Region. Sud-Oueat, No. 10 (1925), pp. 54-78, flga. 7).— The author has studied 
for some years in walnut, and herein discusses principally two diseases, a ti*unk 
rot due to Armillariclla mellea, and a root disease showing incomplete analogy 
with one named in Europe mal nero or bacillary gummosis. He also briefly 
describes the progress since 1922 of a disease limited apparently to young wal- 
nuts in certain sections, and associated often with one or more of the fungi 
^chfzophglluni comimne, Necfria oimabarina, and Melanconium juglmdlnum, 

Bhizosphaera kalkhoffli Bubdk, os a cause of defoliation of conifers, 
M. Wn^soN and J. S. L. Waldebj (Roy. Soot. Arbor. Soc. Trana., 40 (1926), pt. 1, 
pp. 34-36, pi 1, flg. i).— Defoliation of spruce (Picea pungena argentea and 
P, aitcTienais), which has become a serious problem in Scotland, was found in 
1922 and 1923 to be associated with R. kalkhoffi, which was later found on 
P. cxcelaa, P. nigra, P. alba, P. orlentalia, P. achrenkima, Abica peoiinaia, A. 
nobilia, Paeudatauga douglaail, Pinua auatrlaca, and P. montana. This fungus 
is thought to have been introduced from Europe on the glaucous varieties of 
Picea pungena. 

Bhabdocline psendotsugae Syd., a new disease of the Douglas flr in 
Scotland, M. and M. J. F. Wu^on (Roy. Scot. Arbor. Soc. Trana., 40 (1926), 
pt. 1, pp. 37 - 40 , pi 1, flg. 1).—R. paeudotaugae is supposed to have been intro- 
duced into southern Scotland before 1914, first producing serious effects on 
Douglas fir about 1922. It attacks trees about 15 years old of two Douglas fir 
varieties, here classified provisionally as Paeudoiauga glauoa and P. douglasH 
caesia. The development of the organism is described. 

reildermium kurllense Diet, on Finns pumila Pall., and Periderniinm 
indienm n. sp. on Finns excelsa Wall., R, H. Colley and M. W. Tayloe (Jour. 
Agr. Rei>earch [77. Sf.J, $4 (192/1), No. 4t PP> 327-330, fig. 1). — ^Peddermiums now 
known to attack stems of five-leaved or white pines are said to include only 
P. atrobi (Gronartifon ribicola) on F. strobua and other pines named, P. kurir 
lenae on P. cembra pumUa, and P. indicum on P. cofoeUa. P. atrobi is well 
known in this country as to its life history, morphology, and parasitism, and 
the other two, it is thought, may also prove injurious if introduced. These are 
therefore described. P, ku7ilenae was studied on twigs of P. oembra punUla 
from the Kurile Islands, Japan. P. whltfii was studied on twigs and 
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^ranchcs «£ P. cxrelsa from Kulo, northwest Ilimalaya, India. i& regarded and 
treated as a new species. 

Conditions antecedent to the infection of white pines by Oronartinm 
rlbicoia in the northeastern United States, P. Spaulding and A. Rathbun- 
Gbavatt (Phytopathology, 15 (Jf935), No, 10, pp. o73S8S, figs. 5).— This is 
largely a collection by the authors of observations not previously published, 
but made in the course of recent studies, some of which have been noted 
(B. S. R, 47, p. 154). Information regarding: the influence of weather condi- 
tions and other factors on infections is credited to clo^^ely related studies by 
lork and Snell (E. S. R., 48, p. G48; 60, p. 753). 

In the present article an account is given of certain factors influencing the 
period of production of lelia by G. rihicola, namely, weather conditions, time of 
season that the Ribes drop their leaves, and the varying ability of the species 
of Ribes to produce a second crop of leaves after the first has been dropped. 
Tellospore germination is especially dependent upon moisture, but not ordi- 
narily so much upon temperature alone, though low temperatures may check 
or Inhibit germination. High temperatures were not tested. Aging increased 
the germination period as regards newly matured teliospores. Longevity (via- 
bility) of telioaiiores I.s influenced by Ribes (host) habitat and Ribes leaf 
structure, both of these being closely associated with moisture access. Some 
of the numerous factors for white pine infection by C. nbfcola are stiU unknown. 
It is certain that germination roaulres a period of moisture and that this must 
be followed by one of high humidity for infection. 

Inoculation of Finns strobos trees %vith sporidia of Oronartinm riblcola, 
W. H. Snell and A. Rathbun-Gkavatt (Phytopaihologg, to (1923), No. 10, 
pp. 58ir-5d0, fig^. 2 ). — ^An account is given of the method used in inoculating 
large P. 9 frol)u^ trees with C. rihicola at North Conway, N. H., in 1922. In 
1924, IS out of the 51 trees inoculated in moist chambers had become diseased, 
and 20 of the 144 branches had cankered. Six of 9 trees inoculated under 
natural conditions without subsequent moist chambering had become diseased, 
and 11 of the 63 branches thus inoculated had cankered in 1924. The possibility 
of future infections appearing is discussed. No infection had occurred in small 
P. rcsinosa trees in 1924. 

A partial explanation of the relative susceptibility of the white pines to 
the white pine blister rust (Oronartium rihicola, Fischer), P. Spatjlding 
(Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 10, pp. o5I-5S7).— This paper deals in tabular 
and descriptive detail with white pines and piflon pines in relation to blister 
rust particularly as regards their relative (estimated) susceptibility, leaf 
persistence, stomata! numbers, and distribution, and the thickness of the inner 
bark. Attention is called to the several characters and marked similarity of 
Pimts strohas and P. montloola, within which two species only of pine is 
blister rust epidemic in North America. The modes of killing in these two 
are contrasted. Vigorous growth and thick inner bark seem to favor the fungus, 
as probably does also the condition of a larger number and wider distribution 
of leaf stomata. 

The r^ults of inoculating Finns strobus with the sporidia of CronartlnBi 
rihicola,* H. H. Yobk, W. H, Swell, and A. Rathbun-Gkavatt (Jmr. Agr. Be- 
search lU. iSf.l, Si (1927), No. 6, pp. 497^10, pL 1, figs. 5).— During the field 
investigations of white pine blister rust which the U. S. D. A, OfiSLce of Forest 
Pathology conducted at North Conway, N. PL, from 1918 to 1922, P. strohus 
In large numbers was inoculated with sporidia of 0. rihicola, as noted above. 
In the present paper the results of the 1921 and 1022 inoculations of potted 
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pines and the 1025 observalioius on llio 1022 inociilalions oi pines in situ are 
reported. 

Infections occurred at rather hicjh lelallve humidities and at medium tem- 
Iieratures. Extremes have nol been doleimined. SporidJa fjom Rihcft cjmos- 
dafL R. ofJoratinn. and R. n'unhn (other Ei^s no' tested) infocted both seed- 
lings and trees. Exteiniil s.\mptt>ms and ^octiollill^; showed 1- and 2-year-old 
needles ot P. strohus to be eauall.\ susceptible 1 (> sporidia of G, rthicola. 
Canker developed on Avoofl formed in the season oi* iu(K-ulation as well as that 
formed in the preceding season. liife(‘iion was confirmed 3 months after 
inoculation. Potted seedliniis of the current year, as well as older ones, became 
Infected. Some infected potted secdlinas died I year alter inoculation. Only 
a few of the infections had re'^ultod in pycnia o’* a< cla 3 3 ears after inoculation. 

A morphologic and biometric comparison of Croiia ilium ribJeola and 
Cronart Itmi occidentalc in the aecial stage, It. H. roLLi^n', C. lIvRTr.LV, and 
M. W. Taylor {Jour, Agr. Research Li7. N.]. .Vo. 6 , S11-531, 

flg- 9 , o ), — Since the piiion blister rust (G, occt dent ale ) , described by llodgcock. 
Bethel, and Hunt (E. »S. K.. 30, p. S5S), wms shinvn to be widesj'read in certain 
western States, the question of its acluaX distinctness from 0. liWcolo, has been 
debated. A recent study by Colley (E. S. E., 53, i». 317) w'as claimed to show 
distinctions between the fungi as above named. The purpose of tlio present 
paper is to submit the evidence of morphologic and biometric differences (claimed 
to be significant and easily recognized) in the aecial stages. The differences 
are detailed. 

Seed dissemination of Xematoda, W. E. H. Hodson {Kntuie [Londo??!, iI 6 * 
{1925) t yo. 2908, p, US ). — While studying the relations of Tglcnclitis dipsacl to 
the oat (seed), the author noted the occurrence also of various other nematodes 
between the palets, among these species of Tylenchus, Diplogaster. and Oepha- 
lobus. Some correlation was apimrent between such occurrence and the rela- 
tively poor development of the plant. It is supposed that dissemination by 
way of seed should be regarded as oue of the normal ways in which nematodes 
are spread. It is thought that loss may result from this relation. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

The role of vertebrates in the control of insect pe.sts, W. L. MoAteb 
(Smithm, Imt. Aim, Rpt, 1925, pp. 415-427. pis. 7). — ^This is a contribution from 
the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Biological Survey. 

The beaver: Its work and its ways, E. R. Wabsek (Amer, Soc, Mammal, 
Monog, 2 (1927) , pp, XJr-}-I77, pi 1, figs, 78 ), — In this work on the beaver, 
observations of its life histoiy and habits are included. A bibliography of 
about 4 pages is given. 

The Migratory Birds Convention Act and Federal regulations for the 
protection of migratory birds (Of fairer : Canada Dept, Int, 1926, pp, B4 )* — 
This is a compilation of the act and regulations relating to the protection of 
migratory birds in Canada. 

Wild birds in city parks, H. B, and A. H. Walter (Neic York: MaoiniUan 
Co,, 1926, 12, ed., rev,, pp. Ill, pi 1, fig, i). — ^This is a practical account, adapted 
particularly to use in Lincoln Park, Chicago, which deals vrtth some 200 birds 
that may be observed in cities in the northeastern United States and Canada. 
In addition to brief descriptions of the birds the work Includes a key for use in 
their identification, tables of their arrival and frequency in Lincoln Park, a 
graph showing the height of migration, a table of distribution and occurrence, 
lists of species extinct or nearly so, introduced si)€cies and hybrids, index to 
common names, and an Insert for use as a spring migration chart. 
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Directory to the bird-Iifo of the San Francisco Bay region, J. GbinneI/L 
and M. W. Wythe {Cooper Ornifhol, Cliib, Pacific Coast Avitmtna So. 18 (1927), 
pp, 160, pL 1, fig. 1 ). — A ^5stcnm1ic list is given of the species and subspecies 
(pp. 23-34) and a aoiioral di»*octory of forms met with (pp. 35-149), including 
388 sp('cios and subspecies. 

Life histories of North Aiiierican marsh birds: Orders Odontoglossac, 
Herodiones, and Paludicolae, A. 0. Bent (U. Xatl. 2Ius. Bui. 13o {1926), 
pp, plfi. 98 ). — This is the sixth of a series of bulletins on the life 

histories of North Amoricau birds (E. R., 34, p. 52). 

The birds of central Europe, U. and M. Heinboth {Die Vogel Mit lei euro pas. 
Eermif^g. J^taalL Sfrllc far Natimlciilanalpflege in Preussen. Berlin- Liciitcr- 
[cUe: Hugo BcimulOer. 19i)-^1926, %'0l8. 1, pta. 1S3, pp. 193, fig, 

f; 2, pta. p/>. 48, pJ^. 62; rev. hi Science, 66 {1921), Xo. HD6. pp. f6}. 

This Is a descriptive accouut of the birds of Germany and ncit^hboring 
coiuitrles, inciiid.ng oriainnl obsciwations of their life histories. Several of the 
plates are in <*olors. Tlie review of the first ten parts is by H. O. Oberholser. 

Parrakects, D. Seiii-Smith {London: Bernard Qiiaritch, 1926, rev. ed., pp. 
XXVTll-\-^95, ph. 20, figs. 24 ). — Descriptions are given of 162 species of xiar- 
rakeets belonging to the Loriidao, Cacatuidae, and Psittacidae. Colored plates 
are given of many of the forms. 

The eradication campaign against the white snail (Helix pisana) at La 
Jolla, California, A. J. Basinger {CaVf. Dept. Agr. Mo. BaK. 16 {1927), Xo. 
2, pp. Sl’-lO, figs. 23 ). — ^Reporting further extermination work with this i)est 
(E. S. R., 50, p. 657), it is stated that experiments have shown calcium arsenate 
and bran to be a satisfactory poison. The use of poison bait, plus a program 
of inspection, quarantine, clearing the ground with hoes, burning, and hand 
picking makes the prospects of eradic«ntion very hopeful. 

On the morphology of the adults and the free living larvae of Dictyo- 
caulus arnficldii, the lung-worm of cquiucs, T. W, M. Oamebon {Jour. 
Helmmthoh, 4 (1926), No. 2, pp. 61-68, figs. 2 ). — This is an account of a parasite 
recH^rded from Europe, North and South America, and Australia which is easily 
overlookid since it frequently causes no ssTaptoms in the host animal. 

Communism among the insects, E. L. Bou^teh (Le Conmunisme chcp les 
Insectes. Paris: Ernest Flammarion, 1926, pp. 291, figs. 24 ). — ^The several parts 
of this work deal with the nature of the communistic society of insects (pp. 
9-84), its genesis and evolution (pp. 85-368), and its mechanism (pp. 169-284). 

Insect attack and the internal condition of the plant, A. H. Lees {Ann. 
Appl. Biol., 13 {1926), Xo. 4, pp. 506-615 ). — This discussion of the subject in- 
cludes a list of 39 references to literature. 

The problem of host relations with special reference to entomophagous 
parasites, W. R. Thompson and H. L. P.tVRKEE {Parasitology, 19 (1921), No. 1, 
pp. 1-34 ). — In the main part of this account the authors deal with the choice 
of the normal host. They consider host selection in MelittoMa acasta Walk, 
and CompsiUira concinmta Meig., host selection and systematic affinity, and 
liORt selection and morphological resemblance and morphological identity. They 
give a summary of the facts bearing on host selection and significance of the 
data, the true nature of the problem, and host selection as a psychological 
problem. 

Beneficial insects trapped in hait-pails, S. W. Frost {Ent. News. 38 (1927), 
No. 5, pp. 153-156, fig. 1 ). — This contribution from the Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station reports briefly upon captures made of the oriental fruit moth (Laspey*- 
resia molesta Busck) in bait pails. The results obtained show that bait palls 
can be used satisfactorily without attracting beneficial Insects in ala rmin g 
numbers. 
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Investigations into Insecticides for root mealy bug and root aphis, W. H. 
Satndees (Atm. Apiil Biol,, 13 (1926), No, 4, pp, 495-501),’— In the author’s 
Investigations tetrad jloretliano (W^^storan), triohlorelliylene (Westropol), and 
potassium sulfocarbouate were found to be the most cfEective and suitable 
in-^ecticides for this purpose. The root mealy bug and root aphid, living under 
similar conditions in pots and adopting similar methods of feeding and protec- 
tion, respond similarly to any particular treatment. 

Effect of soil microorganisms on paraffin used as a coating to decrease 
the Injuilous action of lead arsenate on plant roots, W. E. Fleming (Jour, 
Agr, Research [17. /S.], 34 (1921), No, 4, pp, 335-338),— In continuation of investi- 
gations reported by Leach (E. S. R., 55, p. 652), the author conducted investiga- 
tions of soil microorganisms which have shown that they possess the ability to 
decompose the various oils, fats, waxes, and paraffin used by Leach to decrease 
the injurious action of lead arsenate on certain plant roots. Coating lead arse- 
nate with these substances did not decrease the injurious action of the insoctiede 
in the soil or reduce its toxic effect on plants. It was found that the soil fungi 
were stimulated by the paraffin, and that soil bacteria were less active than 
the fungi in decomposing the paraffin coating. It is thought that the conversion 
of the paraffin coating into organic acids may explain the injurious action of 
the coated inst cticide in the soil. 

The determination of arsenical residues on apple foliage, F. A. Herman 
and A. Kelsall (8ci, Agr,, 7 (1927), No, 8, pp, 290, 291), — In the studies 
reported the lead arsenates in admixture with lime sulfur show superior adhe- 
sion to calcium arsenate in lime sulfur. The arsenicals when lncox*porated in 
the aluminum sulfate-lime sulfur mixture have a greater persistence to foliage 
than when incorporated in the straight lime sulfur mixture. The adherence of 
calcium arsenate in the aluminum sulfate-lime sulfur mixture is comparable to 
that of dry lead arsenate, but superior to paste lead arsenate. In Bordeaux 
mixtures, calcium arsenate is more tenacious to foliage than any of the 
arsenicals in lime sulfur. 

A list of the insect types in the collections of the Illinois State Natural 
History Survey and the University of Illinois, T. H. Feison (III, Nat, Eist, 
Survey Bui,, 16 (1927), Art, 4, pp, 1S7-S09), — ^Following a brief introduction, 
the types in the collection of the Illinois State Natural History Survey are listed 
by order and family (pp, 142-231), followed by a list of the types in the 
Andreas Bolter collection of insects of the Natural History Museum, University 
of Illinois (pp. 232, 233), and the types in the A. D. MacGillivray collection of 
Tenthredlnoidea of the department of entomology, University of Illinois (pp, 
234-268). An index is given of the scientific names referred to in this article, 
including the orders, families, genera, and species. 

Insects captured in the loobont stations of New Jersey, H. B. Weiss 
(N, J, Dept, Agi\ Circ, 106 (1927), pp. 21, figs, 3).— The collections made are 
recorded in tabular form by orders and families, and detailed records of 
captures identified follow. 

Insect and other pests of 1923, R. S. MacDougall (Highland and Agr, 
Soc. Scot, Trans,, 5, ser,, S6 (1924), PP* IOO-I 4 O, figs. 26). — ^An account Is given 
of the more Important pests of 1923 in Scotland. 

[Insect control] (Arb. JSlol. Reiohsanst, Land u, Forstw., 14 (1925), No, 2, 
pp. 97-^0, figs, 20). — ^Papers are presented on The Practical Importance of the 
Parasite Trkihogramma evanescens Westw., by H. Voelhel (pp. 97-108) ; 
Garbolineum in the Orchard, by J. Houben and G. Hilgendorlf (pp. 109-162) ; 
Further Investigations of the Biological Control of the Mediterranean Blour 
Moth by Aid of Parasites (pp. 163-1^) and Contribution to the Life History 
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of Trichogramma cvane&cenfi Wedtw., (pp. 171-224), boih by A. Hase; and a 
Oontribution to the Morphology of Trlciioynimma ccaacscxH'^ VTostw., by V. 
Hlntzelnnmn (pp. 225-230). 

The insects of Australia and New Zealand, R. J. Tlllv.uid {i^ijdney: Angus 
£ Robertson^ 1926^ pp. [Yyi+560, pZs. j^Jf, figs. Jjplo; rev, in Agr. Gus. N. B. 
Wales, SS {1921), No. 2, p. 166; Ann. Appl. Biol., U {1921), No. 2, pp. 255-257; 
Science, 6o {1921), No. 1685, pp. 314, 313). — ^This is a work intended primarily 
as a textbook for use in Australia and New Zealand. The chapters first pre- 
sented deal with classification and census, external morphology, intenial 
morphology, and life history. The 24 chapters which follow are devoted to as 
many orders; then follows a chapter on fossil record and origin of the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand insect faunas and one on collection, preservation, and 
study of Insects. A bibliography is given at the end of many of the chapteis. 
A glossary and abbreviations of authors’ names are appended. 

The rise and progress of entomology in India, T. V. Raiiatcbishxa Ayyar 
{Jour. Madras Agr. Students' Union, 15 (1921), No. 1, pp. 7-iS).— This is a 
brief review of entomology in India, including a list of dittos of some early 
entomological publications. 

Observations on the insect carriers of mosaic disease of the potato, 
K. M. Smith (Ann. Appl. Biol, U {1921), No. 1, pp. 113-131, pis. 3, fig. 1).— 
This is an account of preliminary experiments with insects as transmitters ut 
potato mosaic disease, in which 3 aphids, 1 aleyrodid, 2 capsids, and 2 typhU>- 
cyhids were employed. In conducting this work infected insecte were placed 
both upon the sprouts of tubers and upon the haulm, the latter being the only 
satisfactory method for insects other than aphids. Successful transmission of 
mosaic disease was obtained in 1925 by means of the aphids Mg^its persicae and 
Macrosiphum gel. Some evidence of infection by means of the gi’eeuhouse 
whltefly and the leafhoppers Zygina paJUdifrons and Bupteryji- auraias was 
also obtained, but further work with these insects is necessary before final 
conclusions can be drawn. The capsid bugs Lygus palulhiwi and Calocoris 
hlpunctatus failed entirely to transmit the disease. 

Forest entomological investigations [trims, title], II. Gasow (Arb Biol. 
Reiclismst. Land u. Forstw., 15 {1926), No. 1, pp. 15-98, figs. 7 k — ^T hese notes 
relate to work with the green oak torlrix {TorirU viridana h.\ and tlie pine 
geometrid {Bupalus pinlarlus L,). 

The conquest of disease, T. B. Rice {New York: Macmillan Co., 1921, pp. 
X+S6S, pi. 1, figs. 62). — ^Tlils work includes an account of in.«sect-borne diseases 
(pp. 223-239). 

Suggestions for the control of termites or white ants in buildings, W. H. 
Pati-ebson {Gold Coast Dept. Agr. BuL 1 {1925), pp. 11, pis. 2^~Thls Is an 
account of control measures by the Goveriimenr eiitumologS.^t of the Gold 
Coast Colony. 

A technic for use with honiopterous vectors of plant disease, with 
special reference to the sugar-heet leaf hopper, Eutettix tenellus (Baker) , 
W. Oabteb {Jour. Agr. Research [C7. £?.], 34 {1921), No. 5, pp. 449-4^1, fig. 1 ). — 
This is a description of methods devised during the course of studies of the 
sugar beet leafhopper, E. tenellus (Bak,), in its relation to curly top. 

An animal mesentery sold under the name of “ fish skin ” was fitted over a 
glass tube containing a food solution upon which the insect feeds. For tlie 
feeding of a large colony a small sack made of the membrane was filled and 
hxmg free in the cage. 

In the course of this work the author has successfully transmitted the In- 
fection from Juice expressed from diseased beets to noninfectlve leafhoppers 
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and thence to healthy beets by means of the techuique described. Similar 
positive re^ult^ have been obtained by H. H. Severin of the C alifornia Experi- 
ment Station. Ii is iiwdiited out that since extracted juice rapidly loses its 
original character and becomes toxic to the insect, It is not safe to feed JS, 
t€»ieTlus on such juice for more than two or three days at 70® F. Tap water 
or weak sugar solutions were the substances on which the author was able to 
sustain the life v>f llie Insects for the longest periods, L, tenellus being fed for 
two weeks on a dilute sugar cane solution, while one six^cimen of Oeoooris 
bulJatns «ay was kept alive for a month on tap water. 

A leaf hopper (Enpteryx ilavoscuta var. nigra Osb.) attacking the 
leather-leaf fern (Polystichum capense J* Sm.)* O. C. McBeide {Pla. State 
Hvit 8oc. Proc., 39 (JO'iG), i)p. 224-^27) .—The leatliopper E. fiavosouta nigra 
O'^’b has become a source of injury to leather-leaf fern in Florida, one grower 
having suffered a loss of over $2,000 In 8 monihs. In control woik reported 
nicotine-lime dust and calcium cyanide dust did not give sallsfuetory result', 
aud the latter cau'^'ed slight Injury to the ferns. Nicotine sulfate 1 : 800 plus 
soap did not kill the last two nymphal stages and the adults. Five per cent 
extract of derris 1:800 and 1:000 gave satisfactory control, but was slow 
in becoming effective. The fernery was free, however, from leafhoppers 
for 13 days after the application of derris. A second application of nlco- 
line sulfate gave 75 to SO per cent control, \shert*as 5 lycr cent extract of dorHs 
gave 98 to 99 per cent 

Control and spring emergence of the cotton flea hopper, H. J. IlEiNnABD 
(Texas 8ta. BuL 356 (1927), pp, 32, figs. 10).— The first part of this bulletin 
reiJOTCs oxi>erimentp on control of the cotton flea hopper (E. S. It. 55, p. 458) 
during the seu'^on of 1926 The average dally eouLrol secured in the tests with 
superfine du^iting sulfur, flowers of sulfur, Niagara sulfur-naphthalene, 00 : 20 : 2(> 
sulfur-tobacco dust-lime, and 60:40 sulfur-tobacco dust ranged from 68.2 to 
75 9 per cent. When applied at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre they remaaied 
effective in controlling the insects for a period of 6 or 7 days under favorable 
climatic conditions. In a series of 3 preliminary tests contact sprays including 
Derrisol, Insccto-Spray, Pyrethol, Sulfocide. BolMVe-Bx, and lime sulfur weie 
less effective than the dusts. The first application of du.st should be made at 
the time when the cotton plants would normally begin to form squares, U'^ing 
15 to 20 lbs. per acre of suporllne dusting sulfur or flowers of sulfur. Ii Is 
recommended that the dust bo applied every seventh day until the cotton plants 
have a set crop of fruit, and if washed off by rains 'within 4 or 5 days tlie 
application should be repeated. The dusts may be applied ai any time during 
ihc day, but preferably when there Is liille or practically no air movement. 

The report of control work is followed by an act*ount of studies of the spring 
emergence of the pest during 1920. The emergence extended over a i^eriod of 
more than 13 weeks, beginning March 7, although 73 ijor cent of the omergenco 
occurred between April 5 and April 26, and it was practically completed by 
May 17. 

Sixteen additional food plants, including principally early spring weeds grow- 
ing in and adjacent to fields of young cotton, are recorded. 

The influence of parentage, nutrition, temperature, and crowding on 
wing production in Aphis gossypii Glover, H. J. BEmHAim (Texas 8ta. Bui 
35S (1927), pp. 19). — ^Following a review of literature, the author rejwrts upon 
the effect of parentage, nutrition, temperature, and crowding, and observation'^ 
on the effect of humidity on wing production in A. gossgpii Glover. They find 
that the normal tendency in this aphid is to produce offering which do not 
develop wings, ihe production of wings being dependent entirely upon environ- 
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mental influences. Starvation increases the number t»f winged form« in tbe 
progeny produc'Hl by apterous parents. Tlie iujr of alate parenrs revert 
to the normal tendoni'y of the species, namely, the apterous form, with such 
l)aissance, that ll.e <‘lfi» t produced bj .Marvation in sr in dating wins? develop- 
ment is practically ii* not entirely (‘OualeiMt te(L Temperature within the 
llmlife oC 70 lo bO® K di cs not .iiiVci Jio r ttlo of forms produced in this species. 
Crowding is a vct'* i)otenli{d, if not the dominant or controlling factor, in stima- 
latlug wing devolopmont in J. f/u^/iijpiL There is no correlation between ihe 
prevailing relative humidity in which the aphids are reared and the ratio of 
alate to apterous foms produced. 

Carnivorous butterflies, A. H. O. auk {HmJJun. Inst. Ann. Itpf. mo, pp. 
iJ9^0S, fiqn. o). — ^'i’hib is a -lOi.inaiy of inL rmadoii on tbe >iibjeel. 

Control work with tJie ?>i*eeii oak tortriv (Tortriv viridana L) by use of 
the power duster [ti-ns. title |, TI. (I'sovv {Arb. Biol. Reichsaiist. hand it. 
Fontir., 15 (1920), 2s o. /, pp. 99-iOl, ph. Jf, flifs. 3) — A brief account of dusting 
w ork. 

Studies on the biology of Uie pecan nut case bearer (Aovobasis caryae, 
Grote), S. W. lliisiwo Bul.S'fl il9r.),pp 77, y?ov. y.> ) .—The author 

lecords observations of the life history of this case bearer and considers the 
anatomical chai’acters which dilXerentiate it from closely related insects. The 
account is in (‘ontinivitlon of, and deals more particularly with its biology 
than. Bulletin 32S (R. S. II. Tm. p. Soo). During the years 1919, 1921, and 
1923 four goiierulions w’oie obseivul by the author, w’hlle iu 1918, 1920, and 
1922 there were but two. 

The Wiiropean corn borer, 11, (} rHVwroKD and G. MvHrx^x {Quebec Depi. 
Agr. Bill. 92 (1027), pp. 10, Jigs Pp- This is a practical acv*ount. 

Biolo>*y of th<‘ iluroj^ean corn boier (Pyrnusta uubilalis Htibu.) and two 
closely related species In nortitcru Ohio, F. W* Poos (Ohio Joui\ Bel, 27 
(1921), Xo. 2, pp. pis. 6*. 3\. — ^Thls is a report of studies of the life 

history and bionomics of the European com borer and the closely related species 
P. uinsUei Heinr. and P. pcHllalis Giote, wdth notes on their parasitic enemies. 

Dispersion ol the Aiigouinois grain moth to wheat fleld*?, P. Siatmons and 
G. W . Etmnoton (Jour. Agr. Research [T. 8.], Ji (1927), Xo. 5 , pp. -^J9-}77). — 
The authors conclude that th(' pjincipul moth sources which cause preharvest 
infestation of wdietil in the oasteiii wrheat region are ear corn and w’heat iu 
straw', bins, and litter ri'(»]u mow'^. Field inleslation of the wheat crop in 
fields near soiiivo^’ of molhs is Uic rule rather than rhe exception, and the 
percentage of infestation decreases as the dlsiunce from moth sources increases. 
The X)erceiitagc of Infestation in tlio field is low’, bui an infGstuti«)n of 0.2G per 
cent indicates a moth populiiilon ot* about 2s,r>i)0 per acre (owing to the 
rapidity of increase of the Angouniois grain moth, these early infestations 
develoj) Into destruclive out]>re:iks when weaGier conditions are favorable k 
I f preharvost infest ali(»ii wore olmiuaied, the severe and widespread damage now 
caused by the insect -would bo a thing of the past. 

Codliug moth traps, A. FlPtrLER (Wnshingfon Col. Bta. Bui. 214 (1927), pp. 
12. figs. 4). — In investigations C(»nducteil during the year 1926 the author found 
the codling moth to be attracted in luvee nuinlH*rs to a bait of fermented apple 
Juice. In Ibe oxi>eriments 2,41 S moths were caught in 33 fruit Jars, or an 
average of 73.3 per jar. while during th^^ same period 13,951 moths were caught 
in 64 mush bowels, or 258 3 per bowl. The material used consisted of apple 
cider 1 gal., l>r<>wn sugar 0.5 lb., and yeast 1 cake. It was found that codling 
moths do most of their flying lu tree tops, and traps placed in the extreme top 
catch more of them than w’hen placed in any other position iu the trees. Ti*aps 
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5) placed caught 12.5 times as many as those near the ground and about 5 
times as many as those 12 to 15 ft. above the ground, the trees in the experi- 
mental orchard averaging from 20 to 25 ft in height. During the season 
IT, 129 moths were caught in less than luO traps in a 6-acre orchard, over 
15,000 of these being caught in 00 traps using the mush-bowl type of con- 
tainer. Approximately 00 per cent of the moths caught were females. It 
is concluded that these traps, the cost of maintaining which did not exceed 
25 cts. per tree i>er season, ^^ill reduce the number of moths In an orchard, 
thus serving an important supplement to spraying|, and furnish infoiina- 
tion as lo the time of appeal ance of the moths. 

Controlling tlio epidemic of apple worms, L. Haseman and K. C. Sunrj- 
\AN (Mmotiri t^ta. Bui 230 pp. 16, fiQS- JO),— In this bulletin the authors 

point out that in the past two years fruit growers have not been effectively 
coutrulliiig the codling moth in 3kIissouri. the unusual damage being due to 
favorable natural conditions, abnormal life cycle of the pest, and lack of 
spray coveiage at the times needed. Thej' i>olnt out that obseiwations prop- 
erly con dueled will alone enable the grower to know when each application 
should be made and how long to continue the spray for each brood of worm->. 
They place emphasis on the proper timing of the different applications and 
on the thoroughness with \\hich they are made. An increase in ilie amount 
of arsenic is recommended in the cover sprays for the first-brood worms. 

Studies on the bionomics of North American anophelines. — The 
number of annual broods of A. quadriinaculatus, M. F. Boyd (Ahier. Jour, 
Hyg,, 7 (1021), No, S, pp. 26^215, /igs, 4). — ^This is a report on studies of 
collections made in North Carolina and Georgia. 

How oil kills anopheline larvae, H. P. Hackee (Fed. Malay l^tates Malaria 
Bur. Rpts,, 3 (1923), pp, [3J+62, pis, 2, figs, 2 ), — In this account the autlior 
considers the appearances seen in larvae killed by contact with oil, some 
effects of differential wetting, the effect of water on the killing power of oil, 
the effect of oil vapors, some conditions affecting the spread of oil on watei*, 
and the lelatioii between the spreading power of oils and their toxicity. 

Tritoxa fiexa Wied., the black onion fly (Ortalidae, Dipt.) , F. Chxi- 
TENDEN (Canud, Ent,, 59 (1027), No. 1, pp. i-4, fig. 1). — The author points out 
that while this fly is a native spmes, observed to be an enemy of onions as 
early as 1865, it has not proved to be a pest of great importance. Notes and 
records of injury, some unpublished, are given. 

Parasite of the larva of the tomato worm moth (Protoparce quinque- 
maculatus, H. M. Hebley, jb. (Okla. Acad. Sci. Proc. lOJcla. Unia.l, 5 (1923), 
pp, 77-Sd).— This is a brief account of the red-tailed tachinid (Winthemia 
quadrapHsMaia) . 

Porto Bicon cane-grubs and their natural enemies, H. B. Box (Jour. 
Dept. Agr. Porto Rico. 9 (1925), No. 4, pp, 291-856, pis. 2, figs. 19).— This is a 
summary of informatlcm <»n white grubs attacking sugar cane and observa- 
tions on their natural enemies. A list is given of 16 references to literature. 
Lists of the Porto Rican cane grubs and iheir seoliid parasites, where known, 
and the Porto Rican seoliid wasps and their hosts, where known, are given in 
the first appendix (pp. 354. 35o), followed by a list of the ScolUdae of the 
XTest Indies and British Guiana (pp. 355, 356). 

Experimental control of May beetles with arsenical dust [trans. title], 
H. Sachtlebbn (Arb. Biol. Reichsanst. Land. u. FoTst%o,^ IS (1926), No. 1, pp. 
i9-4d, pis. S, figs, 2), — ^This is a report of control work with adult beetles. 

The white pine weevil problem in the New England States, H. J. Mao 
Aioney (N. Y. State €ol Forestry, Syraowe VnPv,, Forest Protect. Conf, Papers^ 
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pp. figs. }). — Au account is given of the nature of altack and injury 
»*ausefl by this pest in the Now England State-s, and control moasures 
‘iDplicablo. 

Experiments on the control of the x>lnm curciiUo, bronn rot, and scab, 
attacking the peach in Georgia, O. I. Snapp, O. H. Aj^den, J, W. Robebts, 
J. 0. Duneqan, and J. H. Pressley (17. fif. Dept Agr, Bui 1482 (192'7), pp. 32, 
figs. JO). — The authors here report upon spraying and dusting experiments con- 
ducted in the Georgia peach belt during the years 1921 to 1924, inclusive. 

They find that the application of arsenate of lead when 75 per cent of the 
l>etals have fallen materially reduces the curculio infestation in the small 
peaches that drop to the ground before maturing. In the frequent sea'*ons in 
which there are two generations of the curculio this treatment has a sub- 
stantial efCect in reducing the Infestation in the peaches harvested. An appMca- 
tion of arsenate of lead, made four 'weeks before mid season or late varieties 
of peaches are due to ripen, is considered indispensable if the curculio is to 
])e satisfactorily dealt with in the South. Arsenate of lead, used at the rate 
of 0.75 lb. to each 60 gal. of water, is not so effective against the curculio as 
when used at the rate of 1 lb. 

The insecticidal action of triplumbic arsenate of lead is too slow for best 
results in controlling the curculio. The diplumbic arsenate 'should ahvajs 
he used (E. S. R., 47, p. 440). The addition of calcium caseinate did not 
increase the effectiveness of arsenate of lead or that of self-boiled lime-sulfur 
in controlling the pests that attack the peach fruit. The mixture of ^sulfur, 
hydrated lime, and calcium caseinate, tested in combination with arsenate of 
load, gave good results in controlling brown rot and scab, but under the conditl( ns 
prevailing in central Georgia the mixtures tested resulted in injury to the 
foliage sprayed and in one year in complete defoliation. 

Dust containing 10 per cent of arsenate of lead gave no better control of 
the curculio than did the dust containing only 5 per cent, and resulted in 
more burning of the foliage. A dust composed of 80 per cent of sulfur and 
20 per cent of lime, when applied 7 to 10 days before harvest as an auxiliary 
to the usual spray, did not diminish infectious of brown rot and scab, 
but nevertheless might be desirable in very moist seasons. 

Low temperature and moisture as factors in the ecology of the rice 
weevil, Sltophilus oryza L, and the granai-y weevil, Sitophilus granarins 
L., W. Robinson (Minnesota Bia. Tech. Bill. (1926), pp. 43, figs. 23). — ^Tho 
author gives a description of the methods and equipment used in exi>erimentp 
conducted. 

In a series of abrupt exposures, where the temperatures were dropiKsd 
suddenly, there was a well marked correlation between length of exposure 
and percentage of mortality, and this was true for evcTy temperature usetl. 
Both species are unable to endure dormancy, oryza becoming dormant at ap- 
proximately 7.2“ 0. (45“ E.) and granarius at 1.6“ C. (36“ F.) ; and in this 
condition they will perish in 17 and 38 days respectively. During exposure to 
low temperatures, a continuous loss of 'weight occurs with each species, and 
this loss is regular and constant. The gradual approach of cold weather, 
which “hardens’' hibernating insects and enables them to survive the very 
low temperatures of winter, has tlie opposite effect upon grain weevils (and 
probably the whole group of nouhibernathig insi^cts) and causes death to 
occur more rapidly. 

Optimum, maximum, and minimum moisture content of wheat re<iuired by 
grain wee\Jls was investigated, Oryza is more sensitive to dryness in wheat 
than granarius, but neither can endure a moisture content as low as 8,2 per 
6603^—27 6 
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cent. Probably 14.0 per cent is- iiercwiiy for ('i.V'.a, vdiile -raani’ins rau cxi^t 
npon 12.5 per cent or slisrMlj^ less, ^riie optiimon has not ])‘'en aollnitoly a-cer- 
tainert. bat N pos^^ibly around 17.5 i ei ccoil. Tbc nnxhuum is ])robabl.v imt 
more than 25 per cent, tor abo\e that anioinl a '*oHi,)l!rution ^oU in by the 
production oi carbon dinxuh' through inciv.i-ct’ rc^piratbrn \vlii<*h i; injurious 
to the wecTils. 

Experiments on the luatliifiC oi* queen bee-,, [. Tinsily {irrW of Hcof. Agr. 
Col Bui lOoA {1926). S).— Tlie exporinienlh lend to show tli.’t, provided no 

other drones arc admittetl to a colony of bee-, th<* virgin iiaoeii \\iil mate with 
her ovm drones, and it ib therefore possible to briiiY ab* nt pure matin*; ov the 
crossing of queens witli any other varXeij^ of the same typo. 

Winter protection for tl o lionoy hee colony, II. F. Wii so-v and Y. G. Miluai 
(WisconHin Bta. Resca^'ch Bui 75 pp. .'/7, figi. f?).—!!! the work here 

reported the authors hare followed the method dcvelopod and used by Phillips 
and Demuth (E. S. B., 31, p. 2.54), using a series of electrical thermocouple-, 
placed in standard ten frame hives and s<» arranged that a reasonably accurate 
record of tlie location and activities of each colony could ])e secured at ail 
times. The records were made during practically all (‘ondition- of weather and 
temperature, the readings in 1022-23 extending from December 15 to April 11 
and in 1023-24 fivmi November 28 to April 10. In Urn first part of the report 
a detailed account is given <»f the apparatus (unploycd. This is followed by 
accounts of the general location of experimental colonies, activity of the hon *^5 - 
bee cluster in winter, and insulation value.s for the honeybee colony In winter 
and spring. The account concludes with a report of studios of the comparative 
values of straw, leaves, clover chaff, and shavings as insulation materials. 
The data are presented in large part in tabular and graph form. 

In the comparative study of experimental materials balsam wool was found 
to be the mo>t efficient insulator f(T this purpose of all the materials tested. 
Wheat straw came next in order, and, when cost and availahUily are considered, 
is, in the authors’ opinion, the propr r material for beok?< pens lo use. 

The poisoning of honey bees by orcliard sprays, A. I. Boxtune {Massa- 
chuficttfi Bta, Bui 26 j (1921), pp. 16-Si, figs. 2). — In this accoxint the author re- 
ports first upon laboratory experiments {pp. T4-77) and then upon orchard ex- 
perimonls (pp. 78-83). LalJoratory b^os offered equal parts of hoiu'y and the 
3‘egular spray combination, consisting of leiid arsenate 1.5 lbs. to 50 gal., lime- 
sulfur 1 : 40, and nicotine sulfate 1 : 1,000 were '*lrout,ly rcp^'llod. Lead ar^enalo 
spray with honey was readily accepted by tlie bees, a one-frame nucleus fed 
on thi« mlxtun* having lost approximately 50 per cent of Us bees within IS 
hours after feeding. ICioad arsenate alone or (oinbineil with any of the other 
materials was very toxic lo the bees. Any mixture containing nicotine sulfate 
was very reiieUent to txeea and wa.- fetl on 1>ul sparingly, ll\o repellent action 
X»erslsting for at least 4ii hours. In Ih^ orchard the period was somewhat 
shorter. Bees In a niHeus, placed in a greenhoa e and oitei’ed bloom sprayed 
with the orchard combination, w<*re at fiifd repelled, but finally worked the 
flowers and suffered a very heavy mortalil>. 

In orchard experiments, neither a late pii^k nor an early calyx spray, ap- 
plied when there was considerable bloom on the trees, caused any serious 
mortality to colonies located in the sprayed or<*har(l<. This was due, in the one 
case, to the fact that the trees came into bb^om very quickly after the late pink 
was applied, thus affording abundance of rinsprayed blossom';: and in the 
other, to the fact that, since bees have a tendency to forage over a considerable 
area, the repellent action of the early calyx siway caus<*d them to work bloom 
in nearby orchards. 
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In the tPDt experiments, there was no mortality except immediately 
follow’inc: the application of lead arsenate alone. This was in a measure <3nt 
to nufavorable weather conditions, init also 1o uneven openin'? (>£ the bloom. 

The experiments indicate that, if the recommended comliinatiou of lead arsen- 
ate, lime sulfur, and iiicotin*^ sulfate is n‘od, spraying should ha^ve no appre 
eiahlo effect upon colonics not subject to any restrictions of fliaht. This is true 
even when some blo(nn Is present, unless improperly timed sprayiiii? is carried 
oui on a large scale. 

On the microscopic examination of bees for acari, D. Moeland ( Ann, Apph 
Bioh, 13 (1923) j iVo. 4, PP- o02-505, figs, 2 ), — ^This is a contribution from the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station on technique. 

British ants, their life Idstory and classification, H. St. J. K. Donis- 
thorpe (London: George Boutledge c6 Sona^ 1927, 2, cd., rev, and enL, pp, 
AT+*}5<?, is, figs, 93 ), — ^This is a revised and enlarged edition of the work 
previously noted (E. S. R., 35, p. 262). 

New species and now forms of Ichneiimonldne parasitic upon the gipsy- 
moth parasite, Apanteles mclonoscelas (Ratzehurg) , R. A. Ci'suifAN (Jo 7 ir, 
Aqr, Research [U. fif.], 34 (1927), No. 3, pp, 4^S-4oS ), — In this paper the author 
describes four new parasites which attack A, iuclanovcci its (Ratz.), an im- 
portant parasite of the gypsy moth, namely, Hcmitelcs apantdis, Oclif opanielh, 
G, fnutilis, and G. nocuits. Descriptions are also given of G. huccukiiric^i 
(Ashm.). and O, urban us (Brues). 

New species of chalcid flies parasitic on the gipsy-moth parasite, Apan- 
teles nielanoscelus (Ratzcbnrg) , 0. P. W. Muesebeok (Jour, Agr, Research 
[TJ, 34 (1927), No, 4i PP* 331-333 ). — ^The author describes three species of 
chalcid flies which ho and S. M. Dohan’an have found to be parasitic on the 
sypsy moth parasite, A. melano^celits (Ratz.), namely, CoelopisHiia scufellata 
u. sp., Jlypopicromalus inimicus n. sp., and Dimmockia palUpcs n. sp. 

Pour new chalcidold parasites of the pine tip moth, Rhyacionia frus- 
trana (Comstock), A. B. Gahan (Jour, Agr, Research [U, *S.3, (1927), No. 

6, pp. o43-54S ) . — Pour chalcidoid parasites reared by R. A. Cushman and others 
of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology from the pine tip moth, R, Irmfrana 
(Comst), are described as ne-w. These include BaliichcUa rhyacioniae from 
Palls Church, Va., Nantucket Island, Mass., and Halsey, Nebr.; Hyssopus 
rhyavloniae from East Palls Church, Vn. ; Elachertus pint from Palls Church. 
Va.; and Sccodclla subopaca from Palls Church, Va. ; and Bogalusa, La. 

Two hyiuenopterous parasites of American jolntworms, W. J. Phuxipb 
and P. W. Poos (Jom\ Agr, Research [17. *Sf.3, 3i (192^). No, 5, pp. 473-488, figs. 
,T). — The authors here give an account of the life hhdorios of two important 
parasites of sikhuos of Harmolita, namely, JSu pci minus saltator Lind, and 
Brldontomerus isosomatis (Riley). 

The life history and bionomics of a British phytophagous chalcidoid of 
the genus Harmolita (Isosoma), H. O. James (Ann. Appl, Biol., 14 (1927)f 
No, 1, pp, 132-149, J3).— This is an account given for the first time of the 

life history and habits of a British species of Harmolita, namely, U, graminicoia, 
a gall former on couch grass. 

Notes on the life-history of two oriental chalcidoid parasites of Ohry- 
somphalos, H. Compere and H. S. Smith (Oaiit, Vniv. Buhn. Ent,, 4 (1927), No, 
4, pp. 68-73, figs. 13),— The authors deal with Comperiolla bifasciata How., of 
which the only known host in California successfully attacked is Chrysmnphalns 
aonidum (Linn.), and with Casca chinensis How., which has been reared from 
OhrysornphaUis aurantii (Mask.), 0. aonidunif Lepidosaphes beckii (Xewm), 
and Lepidosaphes sp., (probably iubulorurn Perris). 
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Biolog;ical observations on the braconld parasite Macrocentrus abdomi* 
nalis Fab. [trans. title], P. Voukassovitch {Gompt. Rend, Soc, Biol, [PaH«J, 
96 iVo. 6', pp. 379-3S1) —This is o report of observations conducted at the 

Central Institute of Hygiene at Belgrade. 

The control of the black currant gall mite (Eriophyes ribis Westw., 
Nalepa.), A. M. AL^s&ee (East Mailing [A^eaf] Research Bta, Ann, Rpt,, IS 
(1925), J, Gen., pp. 76-80, pis. 2).— Experimental work at East Mailing clearly 
shows that the application of a lime-sulfur spray to currant bu'^hes in the 
spring, when the flower racemes appear but before the flowers open, is the most 
effective method of controlling this pest. 

Modifleations in the life cycle of Xosema bombycis N^ell [trans. title] 
(Ann, R, mtola ^uper. Agr, Poitici, 2, ser., 19 (103-}), [Art. i], pp, 19, figs, ^).— 
X report of studies of the cau'^ative organisms of pebrine of the silkworm. 

ANIMAI PEODUCTION 

The Bnroau of Animal Indn^itry: Its history, activities, and organiza- 
tion, F, W. PoAVELL (Inst. Govt, Research, Serv, Monog, U. 8, Govt, No. U 
(1037), pp. XJ/-f 100). —This monograph gives a comprehensive history of the 
bureau from its organization. The activities and organization are described 
in detail. Appended is an outline of its organization, classification of activities, 
publications, plant and equipment, laws, financial statement, and bibliography. 

The scientific feeding of animals, O. Kellnfb, trans. by W. Goodwin (Lour 
don: Duckworth, 1926, 3. cd., rev., pp. XIII +S28). — ^This is the second edition 
of the book previously noted (E. S. R., 24, p. 769). 

Sodinm defliciency in a com ration, H. G. Milleb (Jour. Biol. Chem., 70 
(1926), No. 3, pp. 7 59-762, fig. I).— Using corn, casein, and cod-liver oil as a 
basal ration, calcium chloride, sodium sulfate and carbonate, and calcium car- 
bonate were added to determine the effect of sodium or the lack of it in a 
ration containing 80 per cent of corn. 

'Wlien the ration contained no sodium salt normal growth was not supported. 
Five female rats receiving this ration failed to produce a single litter. Adding 
sodium carbonate to such a ration gave normal growth and satisfactory 
reproduction. Sodium supplied in the form of sulfate gave practically Identical 
results with that in the form of carbonate. The ration supplemented -with 
sodium sulfate and calcium carbonate was deficient in chlorine, but this lad: 
had little effect on growth or reproduction. Rats receiving no sodium never 
consumed more than 10 gm. of the ration per day, and after 100 days of 
feeding their appetites declined. On the other diets the animals consumed as 
high as 15 gm. daily. 

The author concludes that a ration containing 80 per ct»nt of corn does n(»t 
supply sufficient sodium for normal growdih. It does, however, contain enough 
chlorine for growth, gestation, and lactation. Sodium may be supplied in the 
form of sulfate or carbonate with the same results. 

Pig-feeding and cattle-feeding experiments, W. G. B. Paterson (Righr 
land and Agr. 8oo. Scot. Trans., 5. ser,, 36 (1924), pp. 161-184; also West of 
Scot Agr. Col. Bui, 192 (1924), PP* JI0~i }})."— The results of two experiments 
are noted. 

Rig-feeding experiments. — ^Four lots of 8 pigs each, averaging 36 lbs. in weight 
at the start of the experiment, were fed a basal ration of maize meal, fine 
thirds;, barley meal, and fi^ meal (4:3:2;!}. The supplements added in the 
various lots were lot 1 none, lot 2 lime, lot 3 calcium phosphate, and lot 4 
calcium phosphate and cod-liver oil. The Ujne was fed in the form of OaCO^ at 
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tlie rate of 0.5 oz. per pii’ per day, and the calcium phosphate was adjosted 
so that the pii^h received a ccirre^-ponOiner amount of calcium. Cod-liver oil 
was fed at the rate of 0.25 oz. per pi« per day. iKiriiiir the hrst i>art <*£ the 
expermiont. which lasted 22 i\eeks, whey iias fed at the rale of 0.5 t^al. per 
pound of dry meal, but durins the last 10 weeks it was not available. The 
grain mixture fed at the rate of 1.25 lb. per pig daily a( the start ivas increased 
0.25 lb. per iveek ihroughout the test. The pigs were killed at the close of the 
experiment, and information was obtained on carcass weights and quality 
of pork. 

The results show that the addition of OaCO. or calcium phosphate lo a 
ration containing 10 per ctmt of lish meal hud no bcnelicial rt-sult^. Adding 
lime under these conditions had an adverse effect upon the di't^sinu iitrcentage. 
Adding 0.25 oz. of codli\er oil resulted in a greater li\e \ceLght increase at a 
small additional cost and had no adverse effect upon tho quality of the pcirk. 
In this work pigs over 196 lbs. in weiglit had a smaller dressing i)ei (‘outage than 
those weighing about 180 lbs. 

Catile-fecdUiij experiments — Three lots of 0 steers ea(*h w'ere fed a basal 
ration of GO lbs. of turnips, 8 lbs. of hay, and b lbs. of straw. To this basal 
ration w'as added in lot 1 3 lbs. each of decorticated cotton cake and crushed 
oats, lot 2 3 lbs. each of decorticated cotton cake and flaked maize (Uveco), 
and in lot 3 the same as 1 <j 1 2 with the addition of 4 oz. of cod-liver oil per 
head daily. The amount of cake, crushed oats, and flaked maize was increased 
0.25 lb. each fortnight. Four steers in each lot were fed b4 dajs and 2 steers 
05 days. 

Crushed oats w’ere equal pound for pound to flaked maize in the production 
of gains and more efficient in producing a high dressing percentage. Feeding 
cod-liver oil, while increasing body w'eight, showed no advantage since the 
increased cost of feeding was approximately equal to the value of the increase. 

Sheep breeding (Keio Hampshire Bta, Bui. 2B7 (1927), p. 7). —A progress 
report of breeding w’ork by E. G. Ritzman and C. B. Davenport is noted (E. S. 
R. 55, p. 803). No bi>ecial tests w’ere made regaiding the milk jield of the 
ewes, but from the knowledge and observations of the shepherd they were 
graded as good, fair, and poor. These i»bservalions were further (diecked by 
the weight Increase of the suckling lambs. Seventy im* cent of all iambs born 
were twins. The average w’eight of the lambs at 3 5 months of age was over 
(JO lbs. per head. 

Wool studies with Huniboxiillet sheep, P. S. IIultz [\yyoming Bta. Bui. 
154 (l^^i^7), pp. 05-123, figs. 3). — ^Forty-two head of Rambouillets were divided 
into four classes according lo the quality of the fleeces, and the some sheep 
were again ranked in four classes on body conformation. Wool samples from 
0.5 sq. in. of body surface were taken from the shoulder, Thigh, and belly of 
each sheep. The laboratory treatment of the wool samples consisted of meas- 
uring the staple length, scouring the wool, measuring the fiber length, counting 
the number of crimps, measuring the diameter of the fibers, and determining 
the density in the order named. 

The length of staple was inverse to the ranking of the judge. The average 
difference between the first and fourth class in length of staple was 0.3 in. 
The staple length averaged 66.54 per cent of the fiber length. In fineness the 
samples ranked shoulder, belly, and thigh, respectively. There was an average 
difference in diameter between the finest and the coarsest fibers of 0.00006 in. 
The fine fibers averaged 1.5 more crimps per inch than the coarse fibers. The 
higher ranking the fleece the greater was the density. Grade 1 yielded 74 per 
cent more fibers from a given area than grade 4. Uniformity of fleece was 
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c.ivrelatod wlrh flneueb.'? of fiber. Wide variations were obtained In tlio amount 
of scoured wool There was a correlation l)otw eeii fleece rank and wlieep rank 
in this sLud3 of 0,54-±±0.10S. 

Ii is euncluded that a staple length of a 12 incniths' llteoo ar ^.houlder and 
thigh of 2.23 in. should be acceptable for show Rambouillot sla^ep. The range 
of diameter in liber is quite impoitunl in determining the quality of the fleece. 
Density and the number of crimps iier inch are also highly important in select- 
ing good fleeces. 

Hothonse lamb production, W. L, Henning and P. 0. MacKen7ic (iVnw- 
sylvania Sta, BuL 20y (f.0-37), pp, Jd, figs. 9^).— This is a progress report of work 
previously noted (E. II., 54, p. 363 )- Grade ilerino taid DorM‘t ilerino 
(lirst cross; enco have been mated to Dorset and Southdown rams. Table, 
give In deltiil the records of weights of ewes and lambs. Records wore also 
kept of ihe g/ades of fleeces produced by the ewes. Direction^ for feeding and 
marketing are given by the authors. The various t>Te*'» of ewes used in ihe 
experiment are illustrated, as also are the correct methods of killing, dressing, 
and shipping hothouse lambs. 

PoTdtry keeping, A. Kinross (West of Scot, Agr, Col, Bui, 100 (1922), pp, 
89, figs, 22).— This bulletin presents in a popular manner a few guiding princi- 
ples and some practical information vital to successful poultry keeping. The 
selection of breeding stock; incubation; brooding; feeding of chicks, laying 
hens, and fattening birds; management; and housing are some of the topics 
taken up in the discussion. 

The critical temperature of the chicken, H. H. Mitchell and W. T. Haines 
{Jour. Agr, Research iU, 8,}, S4 {1927), No, 6, pp. 549-551, fig, 1), — ^Twelve 
Rhode Island Bed hens ranging In w'eight from 4 to 6 lbs. were used in these 
experiments at the Illinois Experiment Station, and 3G observations w'ere made 
upon them. All the hens were fasted for at least from 41 to 48 hours and most 
as long as 72 hours before being used. A hen was placed in a chamber small 
enough to prevent movement and the chamber darkened, which also favored 
quietness. The chamber was heated to the temperature desired. Purified air 
was passed through the chamber at the rate of 3 liters per minute. The out- 
going air passed through caustic soda and sulfuric acid bottles, and tlie carbon 
dioxide prodnctlon was measured by determining the increase in weight of these 
bottles. The amount of carbon dioxide xwodueed was mea.sured in min!gi*ams 
per minute at temperatures advancing 5® at a time from 45 to 85® P. 

By elimination it was found that these hens during fast in an atmosphere of 
low humidity and with winter feathering had a critical temperature of 62®. 
Individuals varied In their reaction to environmenna temperatures. By apply- 
ing Xewton*s law of cooling bodies to these results, it wras estimated that a drop 
of 1® in temperature required an increase over normal basal heat production 
(115 calories per day) of 26 calories per day. A hen on a ration composed 
mostly of corn and in amounts suflOicient to support production of one egg per 
day could stand outdoor temperatures of 15® before requiring additional feed 
to keep the body warm. This prediction is true if the humidity la not high 
nor the animal exi>osed to sharp winds. 

Rearing chickens, L. M. Huim and L. B. Weaver {N. 7, Agr, Col, {Voniell) 
Ext. Bui. 153 (1927), pp, 29, figs. 24). — ^This is a popular presentation on the 
hatching, brooding, feeding, housing, and management of chicks. 

Fot-solnble A requirements for growing chicks, S, M. Haxjge, O. W. Car- 
sick, and R. W. Prange (Poulirv Set., 6 {1927), No, 3, pp. 185-140, figs. 4).— 
Continuing the study on the vitamin requirements of growing chicks (B. S. R., 
50, p. 168), a test was conducted to determine the minimum amount of fat- 
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soluble A required. Three lots of 20 Single Comb While Leghorn chicks were 
placed on a lalion deficient in riumin A. To thK utiou was added in lot 2 25 
per cent and in lot 3 50 per cent of yellow c(/rii. Up to S weeks of age all 
chicks wore irradiated daily with ultra-vhjlet light. After this lime they 
received direct sunlight. 

During the first 3 week^ all lots made similar gain< in weight. After that 
the lots receiving jellow corn allowed decidedly bettor gams, and both of these 
lots gi’ew at about tlu' -.anie rate. ITp to 6 wrecks only 2 chicks died in the 
vitamin A deficient lot, and their hj'^ was not attributed lu ration deficiency, 
but during the eighth w’oek cnicks in this lot showed sinus of deficiencies and 
gradually died uiitil at the end of the nineteenth week only 1 remained. Most 
of ihese chicks showred tliseased eyes before death. Others sliowod unsteadiness 
in movements but died boiore the eyes wvie infected. 

Five chicks died during the hisi 10 (Ia>^ in the lot receiving 25 per cent of 
yellow corn from causes other than nu^riilonal. None died in the lot receiving 
50 per cent of yellow corn during the fir^t 0 w'eeks. No symptom's of ophthalmia 
appeared iu either of thej:;e lots. 

Prom the results secui't'd it appeared that 25 per cent of yellow corn was 
sufficient to meet the needs of growing chicks up to 10 weeks of age. Because 
of the heavier weight of the lot receiving 50 per cent of yellow corn at laying 
age, it was deemed advisable to use that amount after 10 weeks. Chicks fed 
a ration deficient in vitamin A begin to show the results of this deficiency at 
about 4 weeks of age. 

The effects of freezing the combs of breeding moles, L. P. Payne and C. 
Ingram {Poultry G (lyi't), No. 3, py, 99-107 , figs. 3). — In experiments at 
the Kansas Experiment Station eight lots of 10 pullets and 1 vigorous cockerel 
each, fed various rations, were used to test the effect of freezing of the combs 
of the males upon the l*ertiUt.\ and hatchabiliiy of the eggs. Pour cockerels 
were kept indoors, while ihe lomainder ivere left in the open on a night when 
the therm<»mele]' registered C° below zero, their combs and wattles being 
severely frozen. In one case the feet also froze, and the cockerel was 
so impaireii physically that IJie lot had to be discarded. All cockerels were 
placed in the pens with the pullets the morning following the freezhig 
process, and 3 days Inter the eggs were collected and incubated. Becords 
were kept on the fertility and hatchahility of each day’s eggs for 4 
weeks in the case of the frozen and 2 weeks in the case of the noufrozen lots. 
The frozen tissue dropped off in from 4 lo 5 week-'i. Preezlng reduced the 
fertility and hatchablllty below normal for only 11 days, which is a much 
shorter period than is commonly supposed. 

The relation of rate of maturity to egg production, M. W. Bustee (GalU 
fornia Sta. Bui 424 (1927), pp, Jf, (J ). — The results reported in this publi- 

cation are more detailed ac('ounts of the work previously noted (E. S. R., 54, 
p. 760). In checking the results it was found that there was little difference 
in the percentage of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 eggs produced by the early, medium, and 
late maturing groups. The early maturing birds laid a larger number of eggs 
of all sizes than the other groups. One test flock composed of 1,070 early 
maturing and lute maturing pullets wus culled at approximately 16 months of 
age, 26 per cent being culled as unprofitable. Only IS per cent of the early 
maturing birds were in this class, while 50 per cent of the late maturing were 
discarded. 

The weight of eggs lu coiiuectlou with the time of day when they are 
laid, H. Atwood (Poultry 8ci., 0 (1927), No, 3, pp, 108, idS).— Further study on 
work previously noted (E. S. K., 55, p. 568^ has shown that the first egg of 
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a series uf s^leces.'^ive layings is generally the heaviest. Purtheimor(» the fir.st 
egg of each cycle Is U'^ually laid relatively early in the day. 

A study was made of the eggs laid by 180 Single Conib "White Leghorns in 
their first laying season for a i)ejiod of 00 days, during which 4,801 eggs wore 
laid. Eggs were eatliored at 1), 10, and 11 a. in., 12 m., and 2 and 5 p. m. 
Weights were taken of the individual eggs the following morning after laying. 
The eggs gathered at 9 a. m. had a mean weight of 55.22±0.08 gm. There was 
a fairly large drop trom the first to the second period and a significant decrease 
from the second to the third period. The total decrease during the day was 
1.87=:0.12 gm., or apiu'oximately 2.5 per cent. There was no significant difCer- 
ence in the standard deviation in weight of eggs laid during the different periods. 

The incubation of hen’s eggs, F. D. Beooks (Purdue Agr, Bjii. Bui. 101, S. 
rev. ed. (1921), pp* 12, figs. 1). — ^Tliis is the third revision of the bulletin pre- 
viously noted (E. S. B., 48, p. 477). 

Ducks (London: Feathered TVofZdf, pp. 1-lSO, figs. 86). — ^A treatise on 

general production, discussing hatching, brooding, feeding, fattening, killing, 
!iiarketing, housing, diseases, and selection of breeding stock. The good and 
bad points and the description and history of many breeds of ducks are 
included. The illustrations show the male and female of the various breeds. 

DAIRY PARMIira— DAIRYINa 

The relation of sunlight to the gi'owth and development of calves, T. W. 
GniiiCKSON and 0. H. Eckles {Jour. DaU'y ScL, 10 (1921), No. 2, pp. 87-94, 
figs. 2). — ^Four heifer calves were placed on an expeiiment at from 8 to 7 
days of age. Two were confined in a completely dark well-ventilated box 
stall and allowed in the open only at night. The other 2 were allowed to 
run out of doors during the day and confined only at night. The ration for 
all animals was identical, the grain portion consisting of corn meal, corn 
gluten feed, wheat bran, and linseed oil meal 3 : 1 : 1 : 1, and timothy hay 
of fair to poor quality forming the roughage. The animals wei-e weighed 
every 10 days and the height at the top of the withers measurt*d every 30 
days during the 2-year period. 

The animals in both lots continued normal in all outward respects during 
the test. All heifers came In heat when less than a year of age. The 2 in 
the “sunlight” groui> were accidentally bred at the first heat pcMlod. One 
dropped a normal full-time calf, and the other a small, slightly deformed calf, 
witli both eyes present, but blind. This condition was not thought to be due 
to the ration. One heifer in the “no sunlight’’ group was bred at about 
36 months of age and droi^ped a normal calf. The other heifer of this groiij) 
was found to have malformed reproductive organs, which prevented concep- 
tion but did not hinder oestrum. 

From these data it is concluded that the absence of sunlight was without 
effect upon calves kept in darkness from the age of 1 week to 2 years. Nor- 
mal reproduction also owurred. 

A physiological study of dairy cows (Keio Hampshire Sta. Bui 227 (1927), 
pp. 8, 9). — ^A brief review of data secured by J. M. Fuller is noted. The respira- 
tion rate of cows under normal herd conditions varied from 12 to 68 per 
minute and the pulse rate from 52 to 88 per minute. Continuous 3-day observa- 
tions of 38 cows showed that from 34.8 to 63.35 per cent of their time was pent 
in standing up. The results of 3 days’ measuring of water consumed showed a 
minimum consumption by any one cow through a 24-hour period of 18 lbs. 
and a maximum of about 233.75 lbs. The maximum number of urinations and 
defecations ran as high as 20 per day with some cows. 
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Judging dairy cattle, A. B. Nystrom aud C. H. Schopmeyeb (T. S. Dept. 
Ag7\ Miso. Circ. 99 {1927) ^ pp. 30, figs. 21). — The authors set forth iu a practical 
inauner the objects and i3riucip]es of judging daily cattle. The major and 
minor points to be observed, the score card, comparativee judging, and the 
judging of bulls and heifers are carefully considered. Score eards for the various 
breeds of dairy cattle and also a general dairy score card are appended. Models 
for cards for placings and reasons and various methods of grading are sug- 
ge.stetl. Pictures illustraio the good and bad points of dairy cattle and the ideal 
or tj^plcal type for the major breeds. 

The popularity of the Jersey In America, F. R. Edwards (Jasey Buh and 
Dairy World, U {1B25), No. 39, pp. 1705, 1750, 1752, 1750, 1753, 1700, pg. i).— 
From data obtained from the 1920 census, the author has prepared a map show- 
ing the location of Jersey cattle in relation to all purebred dairy cattle. When 
the United states is divided into five latitudinal zones there is a marked grada- 
tion from zone 5, the most southern, to zone 1, the most northern. The per- 
centage of i)urebred Jerseys to other purebred dairy cattle in zone 5 is 76.9, and 
in the remaining zones 50.5, 42.4, 26, and 12.4 per cent, respectively. The ex- 
ception to this giadual increase from north to south is the northwest, especially 
in Oregon, where Jersey cattle make up over CO per cent of the purebred dairy 
cattle. 

The author believes that the principal cause of this distribution is that the 
Jersey, being primarily a ‘‘ butter cow,** has concentrated in sections where the 
rural population outnumbers the population of the cities. In other sections 
it may be due to early poi)ularity or to the influence of the breed “ boosters.** 

Milk yield in relation to recnrrence of conception, W. L. Gaeses {Jour. 
Dairy 8ci., 10 {1927), No. 2, pp. 117-125, figs, d).— A study of 4,893 Guernsey 
records indicated that tlie mean service period was 174 days. This, from the 
author’s viewiioiut, is extremely long from the standpoint of economical pro- 
duction, and represents uu attempt on the part of the breeders to obtain a 
maximum 365-day record. 

The first full calendar month milk yield aud the service period of 4,671 record ■» 
f.how a correlation coefficient of 0.039±:0,01. There is no evidence from these 
lesults that a high rate of milk yield interferes with the recurrence of 
conception. 

IVrslsteiioy of fat secretion during the lactation period as affected by 
age, C. W. Tdeneu {Jour. Dairy 8ci., 10 {1927), No. 2, pp. 95-105. fig. 1). — In 
cimliiiulng tliese studies on the factors influencing lactation (E. W. R., 56, p. 
170), llio records of the Advanced Register of Guernsey cattle were used to 
determine the effect of age on the persistency of fat secretion. Only uou- 
pregnant cows were used for the study. The animals were divided accord- 
ing to age, as 2 to 3 years and so on up to 8 to 9 years. The data showed that 
the average persistency of fat secretion declines rapidly between the second 
and third lactation i)erlods as compared to the first and less rapidly as maturity 
is reached. 

A summary is made of the literature indicating the nature of the stimula- 
tion of the miinimary gland growth and secretion. The theory is advanced 
that the normal or hereditary rate of decline of milk secretion during the 
early lactation periods is retarded, due to further division of cells which be- 
come functional through the stimulation of the “ follicular ** hormone aud to 
the increased activity of the cells due to an Increased blood supply aiid per- 
fection of the functioning of these cells. 

Fifteenth annaal report of the International Association of Dairy and 
Milk inspectors, compiled by I. C, Weld {Tniernatl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk 
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Insp. ^Jiw. RpU 15 (192o‘), pi>. SH. Ao'i. e^— The usual report of tUe annual 
nieetinu (E. S. U, 53. p. 4701, held at Philadelphia, Pa., October 26-27, 1926, 
mclaJes Ibe i^apox'b: 

Prcsiaeiitial Addiosh (pi) 40-42 by Q C Mupplee; Ic*o Cram aM a Food for 
Children (pp 43-50 1 , by a A Cohen; Report of Commltlee on Siinitary Control 
of Ice Cl earn (pp. 51, 52), by R. E. iTWin; Tlie Dairy Inspector’s Ideal (pp, 
53-57), by W. G Holling\vor‘h ; The Future of Dried Milk (pp. 58-04), by 
A. F. Steveirun ; Uow Municipalities May Cooperate in Milk Control (pp. 05-74), 
by 0. W. Grim; 8ale Milk for fimall Communities (pp. 75-88), by I V Hiscock; 
liidustricil Milk Serri'e <pp. 80-J03), by M. O Maughan; Report of Committee 
on Score Card* and 11 e Score Card System of Rating Dalides and Dairy Prod- 
ucts (pi). 101-113), by T J. Straiich; Report of Committee on Methods of 
Obtaining a Satisfactory Quality of Raw Milk for Pasteurization (pp. 114, 116), 
b> E. Moore; Ceriilied Milk (pp 110-125), by F. D. Holford; Some Aspects 
of Milk Inspection Publicity (pp. 120-132), by E B. Johnson; What the Penn- 
sylvania As-oclatioii of Dairy and Milk Inspeoiors Is Doing (pp. 133-130), by 
W. W. W'hiie; Milk Grading in Richmond, Virginia (pp. 137-141), by T J. 
Strauch ; Report of Committee on Bovine Diseases — ^Their Relation to the Milk 
Supply and to the Public IIcaHh (pp. 142-140), by C. D. Pearce; Disease Pre- 
vention — ^Modern Aim (pp. 147-154), by J. F. Johnston; The Suppression of 
Tuberculosis of Divo-Stock (pp. 155-171), by J. A. Klornan; Report of Com- 
mittee on Communicable Disease^ Affecting Man — Their Relation to the Milk 
Supply and to the Public Health (i)p. 172-182), by J. L. Rice; Report of Com- 
mittee on Milk Ordinances (pp 183-185), by W. B. Palmer; Outbreaks of Milk- 
Borne Diseases (pp. 186-192), by C. Armstrong; The Supervision of Milk 
Pasteiiiizing Plants in New York Slate (pp. 191^199), by J. F. Miller; A Com- 
parison of the Fat-Readings Obtained in the 8 Per Cent and 10 Per Cent Babcock 
Milk Bottles, Using a Cold Centrifuge (pp. 200-200), by F. J. Amrhein and J. P. 
Serpa; Report of Commiiiee on Remade Milk (p, 207), and Media Composition 
and Bacteria Counts of Milk (pp. 208-221), both by J. II. Shrader; Report of 
Committee on Pood Value of Milk and Milk Products (pp. 222-237), by I. V. 
Hlscock; Report of Committee on Methods of Bacterial Analysis of Milk and 
Milk Pi*oducls (i3p. 2?i8-24S ) , by G. E. Bolling ; State and Municipal Milk Regu- 
lations (pp. 244-252), by R. E. Irwin; Report of Committee on Transportation 
of Milk and Milk Products (pp. 253-270), by J, J. Frey; Tuberculin-Tested 
Milk and the loO-Mile Zone (pp. 271-274), by R. F. Leslie; The Tuberculin 
Test and Pasteurization (pp. 275-277), by C. S. Stirrt4t; Roiwrl of Committee 
on Dairy and Milk Plant Methods (pp. 278-200), by H. A. Harding; The 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council (pp. 291-308), by R. W. Balderston; 
Standards for Sediment Tests (pp. 309-313) and Results from Bonus on Sedi- 
ment and Reductase Tests (pp. 314-322), both by H. A. Harding; Some Dangers 
of Raw Mhk (pp. 323-326), by F. O. Rath; and The Colorimetric Determination 
of tlie Hydrogen Ion Concentration of Milk (pp, 327-334), by T. J. Mclnerney 
and P. F. Sharp, 

Proceedings of the [seventeenth to twentieth] conferences of the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical ]!V£ilk Commissions in conjanction with the 
Certtded M0k Producers* Association of America (Amer, Assoc* Med* MUh 
Conans* Troc*, i7-iS (I923-i.924), pp. /V+[2]+2J8, figs* 15; 19-20 (1925--im), 
pp. JV+L2]+34d, figs* 12 ). — These are compilations of the proceedings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth conferences, held in 1923 and 1924, and of the 
nineteenth and twentieth coferences, held in 1925 and 1926 (E. S. R., 49, p. 175). 

Effect of mineral deficiency on the yield and composition of cow*s 
R. B. Beckib, C. H. Eckues, and L. S. Palmeb (Jour, Dairy 8oi., 10 (1927), No. 
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2f pp. 169-J'i5), — Four cows surfering from osteomalncla iver<‘ used In this 
^‘•tudy. Tlicir ba^al rntion <.*()jisisted of prairie hay and oat"^ from sections 
where this trouble commonly occurs. They had free access to common salt and 
water and in fair weather were allowed to remain outd<»ors. Fire-day com- 
posite milk samples were collected and preserved 'with formaldehyde for mineral 
analysis. After the first series of samples were taken, the basal ration was 
supplemented W’ith inorganic mineral supplements and milk samples again 
taken. Calcium carbonate was the first supplement used. For 2 cows this was 
liiTcr reifiaced tviih calcium phosphate. The remaining cows on calcium car- 
bonate declined in vigor and condition. When the ration was later supple- 
mented with monobasic sodium phosphate or triealcium phosphate, comi»lete 
recovery was effected as far as 'vl&ible symptoms were concerned. 

Twenty-four samples of milk were anals^sieil for total solids, total ash, phos- 
phorus, and calcium, and also fat. A check sample was taken from the mixed 
milk of a herd producing about 1.000 lbs. of milk dally and was analyzed in the 
same manner. A comparison of the>e analyse’^ showed no marked difference 
The results of this test showcnl that even under eondliluiis of severe o.>te*.- 
nialacia resulting from a continued shortage of pho»phorus the calcium and 
plio.sphorus content of the milk remains normal in amount and proportion. 

The formation of acid In milk by heating, B. 0. Whittieb and A. G. Ben- 
ton (Jour. Dairy Sol., 10 (1927), No. 2, pp. 126-138, figs. 7>.— Alilk In sealed 
containers was heated above the boiling point. Acid was formed during thi.s 
healing al a rale which is a direct function of the time and temijcralare of 
the healing and of lactose concentration. There was a temporary arrest of 
H-ion concentration during the early stages of coagulation, probably due to a 
powerful buffer action which lasts but a short time. There was no apparent 
relationship between the coagulation of casein and acid formation. Similar 
results were produced by heating a 5 per cent lactose solution, buffered with 
the same amount of phosphate and citrate and adjusted to the same initial 
H-ion concentration as existed in the milk. 

Increased lactose concentration caused an increase in the amount of acid 
furmed during heating, but additional sucrose had no apparent effect. The 
loss of lactose in the heated milk more than accounted for the acid produced. 
It is evident from those data thai lactose is the prlnciijal source uf acid pro- 
duce<l by heating milk. 

The deleterious effect of freezing on several of Uie physical properiie% 
of milk, W, H. E. Reid (Missouri Sia. Research Buh 100 (1927), pp. U, figs. 
8 ) . — ^The data reported in this publication are a more detailed report of work 
previously noted (B. S. R., 54, p, 772). 

Gelatinated buttermilk, A. D. BxniKE et al. (Millo Dealer, 16 (1927), No. 7, 
pp. 25, 116, 118, 120). — In this test at the Oklahoma Experiment Station, 4 
grades of gelatin wore used at the rate of 0.3 per cent, which was thought 
to be suiBciont. Half-gallon quantities of fresh skim milk were used in each 
lot of every series. Tlie buttermilk was made under ordinary methods, employ- 
ing a culturing temperature of from 68 to 72® F. Four different cultures 
were used, and each was tested with the four grades of gelatin. 

The gelatin was added by various methods to eliminate any criticism on 
this point. To lot 1 of each series granulated gelatin was added, the milk 
lieated to 190" while continually agitated, cooled to 68®, and cultured. In 
the second lot of each series the gelatin vras added after the milk had been 
heated and cooled to 135% the gelatin being dissolved in a portion of milk 
heated to not over 140®, the mix cooled to 68®, and cultured. To lot 3 of 
each series the gelatin was added after the buttermilk had been prepared and 
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broken up. The gelatin in this case was dibssolvc'd in 0.25 pint of wat(U’ at 
140®. Series 4 contained no gelatin. 

In six cases titration showed samples conlalniiig gelalin to have a higher 
acidity and in six cases a lo^\er acitity than the ch(*(*k lols. Variaiions in 
acidity occurred between the different serlesi due probably to Iho use of dif- 
ferent cultures. There was no direct relation between acidity and the use 
of gelatin. Viscosity w’as determined by pouring 2 cc. of buttermilk on plat(» 
glass set at an angle of 23® 40' and measuring the time required to run 12 
in. Great variation existed between di£fei*ent lots in the same series. Holding 
the buttermilk for 24 hours increased the viscosity of all lots including the 
check, but the viscosity of the lots containing gelatin was greater than the 
controls. Samples containing gelatin broke up easier, and the curd appeared 
softer than those containing no gelatin. It was found that good quality but- 
tennilk that did not whey off could be prepared without the use of gelatin, 
but that gelatin did prevent whejdng off in ])uttermilk which without it might 
show this defect. The addition of 0.3 per cent gelatin gave the buttermilk 
a slight off flavor, and this was the more noticeable the longer tlie samples 
were held. 

The manufacture of Cheddar cheese from milk pasteurized by the 
holder method, W. V. Pbice (New Yorh Cornell JSta. Mem, 105 (1927), pp, 36, 
fig. 1 ), — In order to eliminate difficulties experienced in making Cheddar cheese 
from raw milk of poor quality, experiments wore undertaken to determine 
the advisability of pasteurizing the milk. Preliminary work indicated that 
milk pasteurized at high temperatures by the flash method coagulated slowly 
and formed a weak-bodied curd. In these tests, therefore, the holder method 
of pasteurizing was used. The milk to be used for cheese was divided into 
two lots. One lot was pasteurized and the other used raw. Oare was taken 
to make the handling of both lots as uniform as possible, and each vat was 
made into the best cheese possible. The cheeses were scored at intervals 
during the ripening period by competent judges. 

It was found in tests with 46 pairs of cheeses that Cheddar cheese can be 
successfully made from milk pasteurized at 146® F. for 30 minutes. Such 
cheese was of better average quality and retained more uniform quality under 
storage conditions than raw-milk cheese. I>asteurization was more advantage- 
ous when the milk was of poor (luulily, but in all cases pasteurizing tended 
to increase the yield of cheese, due to the retention of more fat, moisture, anil 
milk solids-not-fat in the curd. In trials on a commercial basis it was found 
that pasteurizing the milk for cheese making was practical, economical, and 
profitable. 

A new method of manufacturing cream cheese of the Noufchatel type, 
A. 0. Dahlbeeg (Jour, Dairy Sol,, 10 (1927), No, 2, pp, Under the 

new method sweet cream of good flavor containing from 40 to 46 per cent of 
fat Is used as the basis for the cheese. To this is added 6 per cent of soluble 
dry sliim milk and either 1 per cent of high-grade powdered pure food gelatin 
or 0.6 per cent of powdered agar. The mixture is then pasteurized at 145*’ P. 
for 30 minutes if gelatin is used, and at from 180 to 185® for 10 minutes if 
agar is used. After pasteuHzation the mixture is cooled at 110® and 0.76 per 
cent of common salt and 0.6 to 1 per cent of good commercial starter are added, 
the mixture is passed through a coarse strainer, and it is homogenized with 
pressure at 3,600 to 4,000 lbs. per square inch. After being homogenized the 
mix is cooled to 70® and held at that temperature until a mild acid flavor 
develops. It is then considered cream cheese, and may be stored at 82 to 40® 
for from 2 to 5 weeks without deterioration. 
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The aullior also dosorihes the advantages atul disjulvanlages oC this new 
method aiul the in(lnen<*e of varymg the constituents of the mixture. 

How to make Italian eboese, II. W. Vetteblein (Milk Dralcn J6 (/,9^7), No. 
7, p» 38) • — ^Thc author outlines a metliod of utilizing skim milk that may prove 
profltahlc. Milk is sei)arated at 00® F. and 300 gal. of the sweet skim milk 
run into an ordinary SoO-gal. cheese vat. Four oz. of rennet are diluted in a 
quart of water, heated at 90®, and added to the skim. The mix coagulates in 
about 30 minutes, and when firm is cut into 0.5 in. cubes and stirred until the 
curd settles to the btiltom. The ■whey Is then pumped olf into a copper kettle, 
and 15 gal. of starter made from sour cottage cheese and vinegar is added. The 
whey is heated to 140® and 50 gtih of skim milk added. The temperature is 
raised to ICO®, and 12 ql. of 40 per cent cream and 5 lbs. of cheese salt are 
added. Heating is continued at 190® until the cheese rises to the top, when 
it is skimmed off, placed In perforated molds holding 5 lbs., covered with parch- 
ment pfiper, and allowed to drain overnight. This cheese is then ready for use, 
but should he kept cold as it spoils easily. 

The curd that is left in the cheese vat after the whey is pumped out Is piled 
up and, when firm, cut with a cheese knife into slabs 10 by 12 by 6 in. thick, 
and Is known as Italian slab cheese. The slabs are ground up fine, mixed with 
cream, and molded into pear-shaped forms weighing 1 lb. each. The molds are 
hung and allowed to dry before being sold. 

A study of some important factors affecting viscosity of ice cream mis 
(Nnr Tfampshira 7?w7. 227 (1927), p. .9).— -Experiments by H. F. DePew on 
the influence of certain factors on the viscosity of ice cream mix showed that 
the following Increased viscosity: (1) Homogenization, in proportion to the 
pressure; (2) gelatin; (8) pasteurization at 160® F. for 20 minutes and homo- 
genization at that temperature instead of cooling to 110® and homogenizing; 
(4) aging at temperatures between 32 and 40® ; and (5) sweetened condensed 
milk rather than skim milk powder when substituted for condensed skim milk. 
Longer freezing periods were required to produce the same overrun when a 
very viscous mix was frozen as compared with a less viscous mix. 

Eliminating wide variation in density, G. D. Tubnbow and K W. Nielson 
(Ice cream Rei\ 10 (1927), No. 9, pp. 98, 100, 102, m, 108).— In continuing 
these studies on icc' cream density at the California Experiment Station (E. S. 
R., 60, p. 873), oxiK'rlmonts were conducted in which the speeds of the scraper 
and beater of the frooz(»r wito taken into consideration. The freezer used 
was HO const met d that the scraper and beater could be operated independently 
or discontinued during the process. The mixes used contained approximately 
11 per cent fat and 36,5 per cent total solids. Results obtained with over 
l,00i> gal, of iw' cream are reported. 

The expcudmonls show that by turning off the l)eater during the unloading 
I)eriod the variation In the density of the ice cream for consecutively drawn 
cans can be reduced to a minimum. The beater plays little or no part In 
developing yield, during the freezing process. When the speed of the scraper 
was 140 r. ^ or less there was little variation in the overrun, but at 211 
r, p. m. thcr as a very noticeable decrease in density. Increasing the speed 
of the beater reduced the time required to freeze and whip the mix, but the 
beater was not u very important factor. The higher the speed of the scraper 
the less variation there was in the weight of the finished product and the 
shorter the time required to draw the Ice cream. Tho principal function of the 
beater appears to be in transferring heat, dividing the air cells, and producing 
a smoother product. Increasing the siieed of tho beater and scraper produced 
an ice cream of bettor texture, but there was no noticeable difference fn the 
melting resistance of samples made at different speeds. 
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Gelatine and mix viscosity, H. IT. Sommmi (/re Cream /err., 10 Ko. 

il pp. 82, 8i, 86’).— In studying tho relation of geTaHu to the \lscosUy (»f the 
liidshod product at the Wisconsin Experiment HI;»tion, a mix was dnidod into 
three i»avts and aged in diflereiit ways. Ojio |)arl was aged rjnlelly, jinolher 
uas agitated for several inimites at intervals of from 2 to hours, and Uie 
third part w'as stirred constantly. Examination of tho rmi''hod jwoduct showed 
no ditfereiicc^ in tho hotly or toxtnro. The author contdudes that hreakin** 
up the gel structure that is formed during quie* aging has no (hdi-Jiuoutal 
eiTects. 

Two fallacies in regard to the testing of gelatin to delennhie its value are 
pointed 07 it. Tho first of tlio.se is that while the acidity of gidatin affects ito 
jeJly .strength it may also have a difCevcnt elTcct at the acidity point of [he 
ice cream mix. The second fallacy is that the simple teat made to determiiK' 
the purity of the gelatin does not take into conaidcratlon the acidity wlii^h 
will prevent the gro'wth of bacteria. 

Powdered butteimiilk in ice cream, W. Ik Gonns (fee Cream Rev., 10 
( /,9J7), Ko. 9, pp, 78, 80 ), — comparison of four differout ice '*reain inixea was 
made at tho Minnesota IGxperimenl Station to determine tho (luality of iiroduct 
when sweet hutternailk powder was used. This powder, a now )u’ 0 (lu<*l, was 
found to contain from OR to 08 per cent of total solids, 0.5 to 0.5 jg'r cent of 
huttorfat, and 1.2 to 6 per cent of moisture. When made by the dnixn pmeos- 
it is G7.5 per cent soluble, and 00 per ceut soluble wdien made by the spray 
method. 

All mixes wore prepared to contain 38 per cent total solids, 12 per cent fat, 
15 per cent sugar, 10.5 per cent serum solids, and 0.5 per cent gelatin. Mix 
3 was made from ci‘oam containing 35 per cent fat, sweet (med condensed skim 
milk, and skim milk; mix 2 was prepared froni cream, skim milk ijowdev, 
and water; mix 3 from cream, sw^eet buttermilk pow'dor, and wmier; and mix 
1 from butter oil, sweet buttermilk powder, and w^ator. All mixes w'or(» pas- 
teurized at 145 to 150'’ F. for 30 minutes, Jiomogenized at 2,000 lbs. pressure, 
and cooled to 40®. After cooling they were aged for 21 houi's, fro/ion, and 
hardened at 0® for 48 hour.s. 

Of a group of 00 students, 41.0 per cent preferred the chock lot as to taslo 
and texture, and 30 per cent the fourth lot. Only 0 of tho entire grnui» plsu*ed 
lot 4 as their fourth preference. An ice cream of good quality was made 
by the use of sweet buttermilk powder to build up the serum sollrls in the mix. 
Such ice cream possesses moi'e color due to the chn met eristic <»olor of tho 
ixiwder, Tho keeping qualities of sw'^eet buttermilk i)ow<l(*r exceo<l tbal of whole 
milk powder. 

VETERINABT MEDICINE 

Klemciits of pathology, A. G. Buais (RhUadclphla : f\ HUtkwloiCH ^ou d f'o., 
1926, pp, K+5U* Pf* t, figs, 54).— The first part of this work d(‘al.s with the 
principles of pathology (iqK 1-270) and the st'coud paid with posl-jnoriem 
technique, pathological anatom,v, and histology <pp. 277- 531 ). 

Handbook of comparative anatomy of domestic animals, \V. ErjJEN- 
BEEQER and H. Baum (EandJntch der Tcrgleiehcudeu Anatomie dev Bauslicre, 
Berlin: Julius Springer, me, IB, ed,, pp, XV+1072, figs, /373).— Tlie subject is 
here presented under the headings of introduction (i>p 1-10), bones and liga- 
ments (pp. 17-206), muscles (pp. 207-333), viscera (pp. 334-507), blood vessels 
(pp. 598-766), nerves (pp. 76G-909), sense organs (pp, 010-9G2), inieguinenl (pp. 
063-902), and anatomy of the domestic fowl (])p. 003-1031). A bibliography is 
included (pp. 1083-1046), 
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Report of the prococdiii{»s of tlic Ihirtielh anniial meeting of the ITnitefl 
Htates Live Stock Siinitary Association {U, H. Lirci^foclc iUsnc, Rpt.^ 

SO {1020)^ pp. 212, flgH, 20), — Amonj? the papera and n'port'^^ presented at Ihe 
annual im^ctlnn; of this associatidn (M. S. 11 , HT, p 171)) are ilio fnllowinc, : The 
address of the president, by .T. R. Mohlcr (pp. ; 'Tin' JMlneral Melaholisni 

of Jhilry (lattle and Mwine, by K n. F(»rl)e,s (pi). 155- IP) ; Kepovl of Ooinmlltcn 
on Nutritional Diseases, by A, ¥, Mcbalk ot al. (])p. 49-60) ; The Effect of lu- 
adcfiuate Federal Koi?ulations in the Interstate ^Eovomenl of Cattle from the 
(}nnrantine Area, by J. II. Bux (pp. 60-64) ; The Scope of State Cooi)oration 
Necessary for Effective Tick Eradication, by H. Robbins (pp.C5-G8) ; The Texas 
Cattlemen's Viewpoint of and lntere*4 in Tick Eradication, by E. 15. Splllcr 
(i}p, 68-73) ; Report of Committee on Tick Eradication, by P. P. Bahnsen ct al. 
(pp. 74 , 75) ; Intradorinlc Tuborculln Reactions, by W. J. Pretz (pp. 77- SS) ; 
Avian Tubm’culosis Infection in Mammals Other than Swine, by L. Van Es (pp. 
80-94) ; The Relation of Tuberculosis in Lower Animals to Tuberculo«'is in 
Man, by AV. (\ White (pp. 1)4-100) ; Tuberculosis o<* Ilunnin T5Tr)c in Garbat?e- 
Pod Hotfs, by "W, J. Butler and II. Marsh (pp. 100-104) ; gome Thoiiglits on 
Tuberculosis, by E. C. gchroeder (pi>. 104-113) ; Tubet’culosis, 11s Extent and 
Eradication, by .T. A, Kicrnan (pp, 122-138) ; The Development of Bovine Tuber- 
culosis Control Measures in Canada, by G, Hilton (pp. 339 146) : The Beac- 
crediting of Modified Accredited Ar('as, by W. Moore (pp. 147, 1 1S) ; Prt'toctlng 
TubeienUn-Tested Areas, by S. E. Burner (pp. 348-153) ; Tlie Relation of the 
Milk Deader to the Problem of Tuberculosis Eradication, by P. D. AA’^almsloy 
(pli. 153-158) ; Pliiancing and Com])let1nt? the Project of Eradicating Tiibereu- 
losis in the TTnited States, by H. R. Hmith (pp. 158-164) ; Evidence That Nutii 
tional Dellclen<d(*s Are Factors in the Problem of Abortion and Rtorilily in 
Dairy Cattle, by E. B, Meigs (pp. 169-176) ; Tiie Value a)id Need of XJnlform 
Methods for Conducting Tests for Bovine Infectious Abortion, \vith an Account 
of Exi)orimental AVork, by 0. P. Pitch (pp. ISO-lSs) ; Boporl of Coramitlee on 
Bovine Infectious Abortion, by G. II. Hart et al. (pp. 188-103) ; Report of the 
Hog Cholera Situation, by T. P. AVbite (pp. 103 100) ; Post-vaccination Compll- 
endons, by R. R. Birch (p}). 100-206) ; Principles AYliicb Slionlcl Govern the 
Commercial I’rodnctioii of Anti-bog Cholera Seriun and Virus, by xV. Eicbhorii 
(pp. 206-212) ; Report of Cojinnittee on Swine Dist'asc'^, by C. II. Stange r»t al. 
(pp. 211-220); Avian Tuberculosis Eradication from I be Standpoint of Public 
Disease (Control, by 0. 11. Hays (pp, 221 230) ; The CfuUrol of Jiacillary AVhIte 
Diarrhea, by R. A. Craig (])p. 2;^0-234) ; Report of Committee on Poultry Dis- 
eases, by L. Van Bs et al, (pp. 234-239) ; Summary of Observations of the Com- 
mission to Study Poot-and-M<ailh Disease, by l\ K, Olit.diy (pp. 2t0 2i8) ; 
The Parasite Problems of the Live Slock Industry in llic rTnited Slates and ir 
t^entral America, by 0. Hull (pp. 239 260); 3leport of Committee on Ihu-a- 
sltlo Diseases, by M. 0. Hall ot al. (pp. 260, 21)1) ; Report of (joimnittoe on Dleat 
and Milk Ilyglmje, by J. P. Iverson et al. (pp. 261 261) ; Report of Committee 
Oil irniOcatlon of Laws and Rcgiilations, by AA^ ])roore et al. (j)]). 265, 260) ; 
Report of Committee on Miscellaneous Transmissible Disi'ases, by A. W. Miller 
et al. (pp. 266-260) ; and Report of Committee on Tuberculosis, by M, Jacob 
et al. (p. 270). 

Annual rojjort of the vctorlniu%\ laboratory, Nisia<yahara, Tokyo, Japan, 
for the year 1925 (Vet, Lab,, Kinhlgahara, Tokyo, Ann, Rpt 192^, pp, [53 + 
1S4, pin, 2).-- Included in tills rejKirt are the following pajiers; On tlie Anti-i*nbic 
Vaccination in the Dog, by S. Koiulo (pp. i-l) ; Ou the Disinfection of Animal- 
hairs, by A, lizuka (pp. 5-12) ; luvestlgalkm ou a Diarrhea in Young Chicks 
in Japan, by N, Nakamura (pp. 33-20) (E. S. R., 56, p. 679) ; Experimental 
Studies ou Avian Diphtheria, by N, Nakamura (pp. 21-30) ; Studies on 
Bovine Influenza, by H. Putamura (pp, 31-30) ; A Study in Active 
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Inimunizal Ion Against Fowl Cholera, by IC. Sakamoto (pp. ll-'ld) ; On a 
Soluble Toxin Produced by Bacillus chauiHici, by K. Okuda (pp. 45, 4(J) ; On 
the Rabicidal Property of Anti-rab5es Scrum, by S. Kondo (pp. 47-50) ; On 
the Prophylactic Value of Iodized Tetanus Toxin, by K. Okuda (pp. 01, 02) ; 
Studies on Binderpest in Door {Cervus sika) and Changes in the Blood of 
Infected Animals, by S. Ono and S. Kondo (pp GOH-JT) ; On the Oomplemonl 
Fixation Test in Strangles, by H. Oguni (pp. GO, 70) ; Studies on Bovine In- 
Ilnonza (Second Report), by H. Futamnra (pp. 70-72) ; On the Changes in the 
Blood and the Difatribution of the Virus in Rabid Animals, by M. Ohnahi (pp. 
7a-S0) ; Bacteriological Study of Canine Dibteniper, by S. Kondo (pp. 80-82) ; 
A Study of Antiaiiaphylaxis, by A. Tizuka (pp, 8??-8f)) ; On the Disinfection of 
Animal Bonos, by A. lizuka and T. Watanuki (pp. 90-94) ; On the Iodized 
Swine Er.ysipelas Vaccine, by S. Fujimura (pp. 0I-9G) ; Comparative Studies 
on the Methods for Preparing Serum, by H. Ogunl (pp. 96, 07) ; Contributions 
to the Experimental Study on the Preparation of the Blackleg l»rcclpUin Scrum, 
by Y. Kawamura (pp. 98-102) ; On the Serological DillorcuUation of B. abortm 
and B. mclHemiSt by H. Futamura (pp. 102-104) ; Notes upon a Certain 
Anaerobe Isolated from Whale Muscle (First Report), by Y. Kawamura, H. 
Nagao, and Y. Fukuyama (pp. 104-106) (B. S. R., 56, p. 876) ; The Technique 
of Ovariotomy In the Dog [trans. titlel, by S. Matsuba (pp. 107-119) ; New 
Cases of Contagious Pustulous Dermatitis of Swine, by H. Futamura (pp. 121- 
123) (B. S. R., 66, p. 175) ; Contribution to the Biological and Serological 
Study of B, atortus equi, by S. Fujimura, T. Toyoshima, and T, Suonaga (pi>. 
125-129) (B. S. R., 56, p. 176) ; A Coryne-Bacillus as a Cause of Ab.scess in the 
Feet of Hens, by Y. Kawamura (pp. 131-133) (B. S. R., 60, p. 280) ; On the 
Specificity of Streptococcus equi^ by H, Oguni and T. Sawada (p. 134) ; and 
Present Status of Investigations on Osteomalacia of Horses in Germany, by 
U. Tanaka (p. 134). 

Diseases of animals in relation to man, T. W. M. Oaheson (London: Faher 
d Qvoycr^ 1926, pp, 222, figs, 15),— A brief popular handbook on diseases of 
animals transmissible to man. 

Host-parasite specificity in the coccidia of mammals, J. M. Anduews 
(Jour, ParasitoL, 1$ (1927), JYo. S, pp, 188-194) author’s studies indicate 
that laospore felia and J. rivolta, found in the cat and dog, are infective to 
both animals, though the course of the infection varies in each. With this 
exception, the cocoidia of mammals scorn to be slridly host si)c<‘id<* piirasitos, 
as judged by cross-infevtivity oxi)crimonts on cats, d«^gs, rabbits, skunk*-, 
oposstims, pigs, and prairie dogs. The studies show that cxcistal-hui of (he 
oocyst is facilitated by the digoslive processes of the natural host, but that 
in the foreign host oocysts are so resistant to digestive action that the sporo- 
zoites are not rolea.sed during the normal length of time that the organisms 
pass through the intestine. 

An investigation on the production of B. abortus aggressin, S. J, SoHiu^ 
INO and W. L. Bleeckee (Jour, Infect, Diseases, 40 (1927), No, 4, pp, 469-478). — 
This is a contribution from the Arkansas Experiment Station. 

The authors found that the injection of a suspension t)t virulent Bncicrium 
ahortUH into the peritoneal cavity of guinea iiigs resulted in llu* early death 
of the animals with accumulation of purulent exudate in that cavity. Guinea 
pigs after simultaneous injection with the centrifugated and iihenoUzed exudate 
and with n suspension of live cultures presented at two and four weeks no 
more marked progression of the inoculation disease than guinea pigs receiv- 
ing the live culturo.s only; animals receiving larger doses of oxiKlnto showed 
no more advanced pathologic changes than those receiving less. Thus no 
aggressin action was observed. Guinea pigs which were given injections 
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wUb oxuclnto and two wc^oks laUn* were inoculated with live cultures showed 
no evidence of iininimizntion. Tliis iilt’o iiidicateis that the exudate probably 
coutiiiiied no am;re’‘\sin. 

The piirificiiiloii of abortin, r. Souoisniiolz and K. Mkykr {Jour, In/ect, 
Dlsrasefif kO No, ,i, pp, 4oJ~46‘6').--The authors find that cutaneous hyper- 

sonHltiveii(‘ss in ab(n*tus-inU‘ctc(i {guinea idgs may be demonstrated by testiuM 
the inleeied animal intraeutaneoimly wdih a filtered cell solution o£ Bnicella 
(nburhiH, The substance i)r<*cipitatt‘<l by acetic a<*id in the cold at pll 3.5 to 4.0 
elicits nlh‘r^;ic rt'aclions as effectively as the orii»inal solution. The neutral- 
ized sui)ei*natant, both unlasited and heated, when devoid of this acid pre- 
cipltable suhslaiicc* is inelfective. Digestion with trjpsln destroys the activity 
of the acbl preclpitable protein. 

Ooiidriiuitory evid<nice lliat llabroiiema laxwae arc not the etiological 
factor in biirsuttee, S. li. E'lti-aflBOBN, G. H. Uabt, and 0. E. Howell {Jour, 
VaramloL, /.f No, d, p, 2i0), — ^I’he nutliors report obsenations which 

iiullcate I bat tla^ infestation of bursatUs^ lesions by llabronema is ac(*idenUil 
and dot‘s not constitute the etiological factor. 

All iafi'Ctioii of luan probalily due to Halmonolla suipestifer, E. VV. Shaw 
{Jour. Lab, ami Clin, Hied, Hi (mO), No, pp, This is a report 

of a <*as(' \vhlcli occurnMl hi Jtlchmoiul. Va., in the fall of 1925. 

of To.vawcaris liiiibata, II. Cbawlev {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Aanoc., 69 
{UiiO), No, Jf, pp, /pU 40'}).- -The author veiiorts upon tiie results of measure- 
ments of iiO(K) (‘ggs of 7'. hnibala and a few obHorvations on the viability of 
eggs preservisi in a sterih* medium in the leo box. In one case eggs were 
found UvUiM lifter 4tH> days, but the data indicate that they begin to die after 
a p<*riod of uliout 100 days and llmt the limit is about one year. Eggs thus 
piN‘s<‘rv<‘d apiMirmilly iu*ver Iiatch, 

Poisonous aiiiinuls and tlioir venom, E. N. Pawi-owsicy {Oifitiere und Hire 
(Hitilfkiilt, Jena: (hiHlao FMier, 1927, pp. XVI+Sie, flos. 177). — ^The first 
l«irt of this luonogruplilc ac<*ouut denis with the poisonous auimids, including 
(1) ]ihiinerotoxlc animals (pp, 14 458) and (2) cryptotoxic animals (pp. 458- 
473). Tart 2 (pp. 473 18S) dcMils with animals or animal products oocaslonnlly 
Ijoisouous. hlsN of r(*fcreiu‘(‘s to the literature accompany the accounts of the 
several (•Iass(»s tif animals considered. 

Some littie-kiiowii South African poisonous plants and their effects on 
stock, H. H, duuHON {Hrvtoria: Ho, AfrUian Vol, Med, Amm., 1926, pp, 22), — 
A rejjorl of aHullcss conducted, log(‘ther with a list of 04 references to the 
llteralims 

Proven ti lift dlseaso in sheep, W, J. Butler {Mont. Wool OroiroiiJ Assoc. 
Hut, / (1927), pp, 11), This IM a brief practical account 

Observaiioiis of hhnh dyseniory, T. llAiiK and E. Glynn (Jour. J*ath, and 
Havt,, 60 (1027), No, 2, pp, ^73-502, flys, 5).— It is pointed out tliat this 
uffivUou has Ihh'u endemic in northern England and southern Scotland over a 
long iMudod of years, aiul probably exists in Europe, Africa, and the United 
Htat<‘s. Tlie iiuMdence In the fiocks studied by the authors was about 26 per 
<*ftnl, with a inortaUly of 80 per cent No information i*egurding the etiology 
of dystmtery, espc^clally whotlier it is primarily an infection from bacilli of the 
poli and Welchil lyties aetlug eonjolntly, was obtained from (1) the ewe, hy a 
study of lis lt‘auM‘rature, urine, and blood, or from chemical and bacterio- 
logical analysis of Its milks; (2) the lamb, by a study of its temperature, urine, 
and l)lo(>d. In the final <‘omnlose stage the erythrocytes diminish, the white 
cell.1 liierease Jn iimuber, and the per<*oulage of leucocytes rises. 

[liepoi*t of work on paralysis and white diarrhea of chickens at the 
Kew HampHiiire HtuUoni {Neio Hampshire Bia, Bui, 227 (1927), pp, — 
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111 work by EJ. M. Gildow wdtli paralj'sls of clik-keusi a lot of 200 pullets was 
§rowa anti mar ut eel on a piece of laiid w'here eocricliosis and paralysis liad 
occurred in poiiUri the pitmliiij* >tfu* and another of 800 pullets was grown 
and niiiiiirod oa a piet'o of land out of (‘oiilacl with any other source of poultry. 
RegardlO'-h of the cart that was mkeii the lot grow^n on clean land developed 
cocciilio.sis to a blight e\tenl daring thtdr growing i)erlod and subsequently 
came down iu a few inslances with pai'ulysis. However, the total number of 
paralysis cases in the 8t)0 pullets was loss than those tliat developed in the 
200 pullets kepi on the old piece of land. 

In a second experiment two lots of 10 birds each were housed iu identical 
quarters, one being fed 1 co. of a suspension of embryonated coccldia weekly 
while the other lot w'lis left clean. At the end of 2 months no delinlte and 
unmhtaka])lo symptoms of paralysis hud develoijed in the infected pen. At 
this lime tlie iiifocted pen luul lost Vi lb. in weight per bird, C birds had crooked 
keel I)on<^s, and 3 had dicMl. in the clean pen the birds had gained Vi lb. each, 
unl> 1 had a crooked keel bouts and none had died. They had laid 1153 eggs 
as (‘oinparcd with ‘JO eggs lor those in the infected i)en. In a third experiment 
two pens tn* 125 pullets each w^ere used, one of which was cleaned regularly 
e\ery 7 dtiys and tlie other once each month. Hens in the i)en cleaned weekly 
laid 5,15f) eggs during the period from March 28 to June 23 as against 4,333 
f-ggs laid hy those in the i)en cleaned monthly. In a fourth experiment iiara- 
lyti<* birds and birds sufllu’lnfi, from coccldiosis were placed In cages having 
a falst^ boilom of 1-in. mesh chicken wire and fed all mash, scratch, ajid water 
from containers outside liie coop. 11 w'as found in this way that passage of 
coccddla frt»m an iufostod bird would cease about the thii*teenth to fifteenth 
day after li w^as placed in the coop. Birds suffering from paralysis, however, 
seldom recovered sulllcienlly to regain their strength and weight In one 
instance two Mliito Leghorn pullets that wore showing lameness or the h)ss 
of the use (it one leg W’ere found to be heavily infested with roundworms 
and were treated with nicotine sulfate wdiile in one of these special coops. 
Both of these birds recovered their health and gained In weight, and one of 
them laid quite a few eggs after the treatment. ITow'ever, neither of them 
reco\ered the use of the paralyzed limb. 

The data are t*ousUlered to indictile that coccidlosis is an extremely detri- 
mental factor in the producing of good healthy stock, and that meumre^ 
outlined to combat or control (-occidlosis assist In controlling paralysis also. 

Ill woik witii tiacillary white diarrhea a pen of 125 pullets which had Hul1*<*red 
wiih the IniVctlon as chickens was tested by Olltlow at monthly intervals from 
the fourlli month after they w'cre hatched until they were nine months old. 
IVo risu'lors were round during the fourth month and new reactors as follows: 
I in the lifth mouth, 3 In tlie sixth month, 2 In the soventli moiilh, and 1 in the 
eighth Tuoiith. Ihillcts stiirted laying at 4.5 to 5 months of age, indicating that 
ilie rcacti<iu to the agghitiuallou test may occur before any considerable number 
of eggs have been laid. In work during tho year carried on by A. W. Lohmau 
and W. A. Higgins, 37, GOO fowls throughout the State were tested for bacillary 
white diarrhea infection. 

The occarrence of wlilte diarrhea infection in eggs laid by hens reaeiing 
to the aggluti nation test, It. A. UuNNifiLLs and H. Van Hokkel {Poultry 
6 (19B7)tNo,3t pp. 141 -Vp )- — ^This is a report of investigations conducted at the 
Virginhi lOxiieriinent Station during the months of February, March, and 
April, 1020, with 14 reacting White Ijcghorn hens belonging to a flock of high 
producing birds. 

During tho t*ourse of the investigation 305 eggs were examined, of which 130 
were fresh and lOtl had been incubated for 1, 2, or 8 weeks. It was foimd 
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tliaL4 of tlu^ Ik™ laUI ORi^y lu wliieh Salmonella could not be delected, 

whiR^ lu tlic eftRS laid by lUo other 10 hem the infection ranged from 2.8 to HSO 
per c(*nl. The uioiitld,^ oi»ii production and the monthly oge; infection were in 
Inver’c proportion. JJolli low reacting ami hiRli rouotinc: fowls laid infected 
oRK-s. Th(» j>erc('iitaR<* of inf(‘i‘lt*d orrs detected was 32.0, lo.s, ajul 7.4, respec- 
tively, for the 3 months in the fresh egRS and 32.4, lo.O, and 7.8, reypectively, 
in the Incubated crrs , of tlie total 305 eggs 14 per cent contained S. pnlloriim. 
Two of the hens secured for the study died as a result of a hacterieiiiia due to 
H. piillonniif om^ at the heginnlm* of the experiment and the other at the end of 
two ni(»nths, after having laid 3 ergs in none of which could B. puUontm be 
dete(‘ted. 

Ooiklvol of eye woriii In chickens, D. A. Sandeus (Fla. Grower, 35 (1027), 
Ko. /2, j). 2d).— This is ,‘j brief account of work at the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion, lu whicdi it is shown that the cockroach Pycnosoeluts surinamcnals L. is 
the hileriuedi.Mte host of the laiwae of the eye worm in that Slate, as has been 
rei)ortt‘d by Fiiddlng to be the ea‘*’c In Australia (E. S. Tl., 50, p. 870).. 

Species and stiaiJiis of coecidhi in poultry, 10. E. TYZzm {Jour. P(ira%tol., 
tH (1021), Ko. tt, j). 2/.7h— The author’s studies indl<*ate that acute coccldiosla 
of llu' ehli'ken, niark(‘d by expulsive and often fatal hemorrhage into the ceca 
and lower Jnt(‘stlnal tract, Is due to a distinct species to which the iiaini^ 
Fimvria irnella of Railliet and Luect Is perhaps applicable. Its dihereiiliatiuji 
is btised on thi* rtda lively huge size of the schizonls, the large size of lUe 
iiiei‘ozolt<‘s, d(‘(‘p peueiiatlon of the tissues, pathogenicity, localization, and 
tyiK^ td* (.lev(dopnient . (’</(*cidiosis in chickens appears commonly to represent 
a Jiilved inf(‘cllon, for It is possible to Kolatu strains of Eimeriti which produce 
only huiuil scblzonts and merozoites, developing sup(‘rliclally In the epithelium 
of the Muull Intestine without Invading the ceca or producing iK^moiTh.age. 
Huch strain}* of Elnuudu are practically innocuous, hiudng little effect on the 
healtii and growth ol' young chickems. Wince Xlivoltu and Silvo.strlui made 
no monllou of hemorrhai'e in ihe coccUlio.sis which they describe, the older 
name /-A avium, if available, may be apjdied to the nonpathogonic tyi>e found in 
the ehickmn It has been found impossible to traiismil eitber the pntbogenlc 
or nonpathogenic strains of chicken coecidia to young Lurkey.s. These results 
('rmUria Johnsoirs snggc,iilon that the form encountered in the turlow may vepre- 
seul a tllstlncl specl(‘s, uiul for this the name 13. mvWafjridih n. sj). is proposed. 

The agg^lulittatlve and antigimic proi>ei‘tie.s of Sultiioiiella puilora and 
EX>eHhe(la siuigiiiiiariu, F. 1*. JMatukwk {Jour. Amvr. Vet. Meih Ashoc,, 60 
( t(U6), No. 3, pp. 370 375, ftp. I). ~A contribution from the Indiana E'cperlmont 

at ion. 

The tuilhor’s llrsi stuiih's of the untifteui<* and agglnlinailvo propcrlhN of 
the dniVrent strains of I lie mI<Toorgtmisnis usetl were conducted within 30 da>s 
irom the time they were first isolated* Forty-eight strains of S. puUorum were 
isolated from baby chicks and eleven strains from mature birds. One strain 
of N. nanpuhwna w’ss is<»bited from a baby chick and nine strains from hens 
that had died of fowd typhoid. lu so far as could be determined, no Iw'O slraiiw 
of tlie siimo organism could be traced to a single origin. 

The organisms were growm on pork-infusion-agar flats, containing 1 per cent 
of poiitone, 1,5 per emit of agar, and 0.5 per ceut of sodium chloride and having 
a pll of 7.1. Thu 48 hour growth was incubated at 37® 0., washed off with 
physiological suit solution (phenolized 0.5 per cent), and standardized to* u 
turbidity of 3 ius'ording to McFarland’s nepheloineter. 

it is pointed out that since certain strains of S. pullorum have dliXerent 
agglutinative properties that limit the ofttciency of the diagnosis of bacillary 
while diarrhea lu mnlure birds, such properties should be demonstrable by 
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testing antigens, eiicla prepared from a single strain of 8, pallor um, with the 
sera of naturally infet*ted hens. Thirty such 8. pullorum antigoiis ujid one 
E. nangiiinarla auLii;en were tested with the sera of 20 naturally iiiretdod hens 
from 19 flocks. E. saugalnaria antigen ceased to agglutiiialo alnwo L:200 
dilution, whereas the 8. pulloi ittn antigens cease to agglutinizo above u 1 : 1,000 
dilution. 

In the course of work with approximately 200 antigens, noc*essilating omu- 
3,000 agglutination tests, no strains of N. pullorum possessing agglutinative or 
antigenic properties deviating from the genera ^\ere imcountered, with one excep- 
tion, that of a solf-agglutinating organism p(^ssessing no other dilforeutlaLiug 
factors. The results lead the author to conclude that in the practical a])plic{i- 
tion of the agglutination test nonantigenic strains of the organism play an imma- 
terial part in the control of the disease. It is also considered evident that E, 
sanguinaria antigen can be used for diagnosing the disease in mature bhds, 
provided reactions in lower dilution be eonsidered as a diagnostic criterion. 
The rosufts presented on the differentiation of pullorum and E, sangiiuKuia 
by means of the agglutination test indicate that the two organisms can be 
differentiated by means of this test, at loasi when dealing with the recently 
isolated strains of the two organisms. 

Normal blood counts in pigeons, P. I>k lOns (Jour, Lai, and CUii, Med,^ 72 
No. 5, pp. 437y ^S3).--The author reports nornuil blootl counts on a 
large numbta* of iilgeons, which confirm previous reports of great variability. 

ETIEAI ECONOanCS AJffD socioioaY 

Agricultural pi’oblems iu their international aspect (Rome: InternatL 
JnHt, Agr., 1927 , pp. d(52).— This is a document prepared for the International 
Economic Conference held at Geneva in May, 1927. Included are a brief dis- 
cussion of the essential elements or factors in ugricnltural production; tables 
showing by gi’oups of countries for i>eriodH of years the production, expoits, 
imports, consumption, and iirlces of agriculiimal products; tables showing by 
countries the distribution of landed property and agricuUnral holdings accord- 
ing to size and tenure; tables showing by countries the distribution of tlie 
agricultural popuUition by classes and occupations in dlfl’ertmt branches of 
agi'iculture; tables showing by countries the prices of agricultural produf'ls and 
of materials and implements with coiTesi>onding index numbers for ooch 
product; total index inunbers of agricultiiral products, niatcrluls, and imple- 
ments; data on the prolit caimcily of farms; and otlier data obtained iu rural 
economy investigations. 

Articles are also Included on tlie marketing of agrieultural iiroducts and its 
effect on increasing costs, on what farmers have ac*coinplisb(‘d by iikmiih of 
eoo])eration, and on international agricultural <*redlt. 

[Papers preseutod at the seventeenth annual meeting of the American 
Farm Economic Association] (Jour, Earm Econ.^ !) (1027), No, 2, pp, 
fig, X ), — ^The following papers presented at the meeting hold at St. I^iouls on 
December 28-30, 1926, are Included: The l^roblem of Ihheritanee in Amorh-an 
Rand Tenure, by G. S. Wehrwein; Cotton Futures Markets in Europe, by A. R. 
Cox; Cost of Production, Supply, and Demand, and the Tariff, by H. Sehultss; 
Joint Cooperative Studies in the Field of Rural Life, by B. L. Kirkpatrick ; ami 
Determination of Rural Standards of Living, by B. E. Hoyt. 

Agriculture Now? by J. D. Black, a discussion of tho OuUook for Agriculture, 
by B. G. Nourse, i)revlously noted (B. S. R., 67, p. 88) ; and a paper by O. C. 
SSimmerman on ObJectivt‘H and Mefcliods in Rural Living Studies arc al.so 
Included. 
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Costs aiicl proilts in producing soybeans In Indiana, E. <1. Youncj an<i L. G. 
Hobson {Indiana 8ia. Bui S06 (1026), pp, 28, ftga. 14 ), — ^This bulletin is based 
upon reports obtained from 101 farms In 1923 and 177 fairnis in 1924. The 
farms wore located in 10 counties and bad an average in 1023 of 18.3 acres 
in soy beaus for grain and O.C acre for hay, and in 1024, lO.G acres for grain and 
2.1 acres for h)iy. The average yield per acre for the two years was 14 bn., 
and the net cost of growing and marketing on the 4,800.8 acres grown for grain 
was $1.46 per bushel. The cost of production was between 76 and 90 cts. on 9.9 
per cent of the faims, between $1 and $1.24 on 16.6 per cent, $1.25 and $1.40 
on 22.1 i)er cent, $1.60 and $1.74 on 15 8 per cent, and between $1.75 and 
$1.99 on 9.2 ix'r cent. The effects on costs of yield por acre, time and method of 
planting, variety, rate of seeding, cultivation, economic use of straw, exi>eri- 
cnco of the grower, and acreage grown, and the use of soy beans and their 
relation in the farm organization are discussed. 

The average yield of soy beaus for hay on 487 acies was 1.71 tons, and the 
average cost of growing and storing $12.05 per ton. 

The average labor required for growing iind marketing soy beans for grain 
was man labor 16.6 hours, horse labor 26.3 hours, and tractor work 1.7 hours ; 
and for growing and storing soy bean hay, man labor 15.7 hours, horse labor 
28 hours, and tractor work 1 hour. 

Tables are given showing unit cost^ aud the distribution of man, horse, and 
tractor work by 10-day periods throughout the season. 

Cost of producing Virginia dark and bright tobiicco and incomes from 
Canning, 19222«*1025, A. 1*. Bbodkll (Virginia 8ia. Bui, 255 (J02"i), pp, 4 /}, 
figs, 18 ), — ^^flils bulletin is based upon cost of production records obtained by a 
field man for the period Maich 3, 1022, through the crop year of 1923, and busi- 
ness records kept by farmers during 3022-1926. About 85 per cent of the farms 
included were operated by owners. A brief description is given of the areas 
studied, dcvelojiment of the industry, the tobacco outlook, and the conditions 
existing durlug the survey. 

The 82 dark tobacco farms studied in 1922 and 1923 averaged 161: acres, 
with 46.8 acres cropped, 8.1 acres of which were in tobacco. The 65 bright 
tobacco farms averaged 129.6 acres, with 34.2 acres cropped, of which 9 acres 
were in tobacco. An average of 26,4 months of man labor was lequired on dark 
tobacco farms, 42 per cent being titilized on tobacco, 13 per cent on corn, 8 
per cent on wboal, and the remainder on hay, livestock, etc. About 50 i)er 
cent of the labor was required between May 20 and September 20. On the 
bright tobacco farms 28.6 months of man labor were required, 65 per cent 
being uaed^on tobacco, 6 per cent on corn, 5 per cent on wheat, and the re- 
mainder on hay, livestock, etc. Fifty-two per cent of the labor was required 
between May 10 and September 10. The total receipts on dark tobacco farms 
decreased from $1,904 in 1922 to $1,116 in 1925, there being a decrease of $942 
in the receipts from tobacco, $96 decrease in the receipts from other crop.s. 
and $232 increase in the net increase In livestock. Although expenses also 
decreased from $1,107 to $801, operators’ earnings (farm income minus 6 per 
cent on investment, plus value of food, fuel, and house rent furnished hy the 
farm) decreased from $948 in 1922 to $306 in 1925, averaging $673 for the 4 
years. The total receipts on bright tobacco farms dropped from $1,633 in 1022 
to $841 in 1925, and Uie total receipl.s from tobacco dropped $069, while the 
receipts from other crops and from increases in livestock increased $63 and $88, 
respectively. Expenses decreased only $149, and operators’ earnings decreased 
from $786 to $60, averaging $410 in the 4 years. 

The factors affecting profits in producing tobacco and other crops are dis- 
cussed and the conclusion reached that tobacco farmers can Increase th^ 
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iiK'oines by niihinj? more ix)ull:ry, hogs, and cows; by ]>ro<lii(*ing more foodstiilts 
for family use; by belter management oC woodlots; and by rodueing expense's 
in producing tobacco an<l otluT crops by using larger machinery and ])urnd, 
abandoning ^‘ortain lands for crops, using larger fields, ole. 

The study was condmded in cocjperatbm with the Ibireau ot Agricultural 
JOconomics, U.^.O 

Wool production in CiiJifornia, J. F. Wilson Agr. (U)L Cin\ 12 

( 192*7) n pp. -10 ) ‘ — ^This circular Is one of the series previously noted 

lE. R., 57, p. 86). Wool production in California, the grading and clusbiflca- 
tion of wool, factors affecting wool values, preparation for market, and mar- 
keting are described. 

The dairying industry in Saorstat Kircann Ulriah Free ibVuirl Landfi 

and Agr. Jour., 2Q (102*1), No. }, pp. 210-20Ji ). — speech of the Minister for 
Lands and Agriculture outlines the plan of purchapo by the Government of the 
proi)erty of the Condensed Milk (iompany of Ireland (1021, litd.) and the 
reorganization of the entire industry on the basis of cooperative organizations. 
The 313 creameries, 10 condensed milk idants, and oilu^r assets of the company 
have boon purchased by the Government for jt365,000. The nouroduudant plants 
are to bo sold to existing cooperative societies, ar to societies to be organized, 
at (*ost. It is planned for the Government to bear by grant from Xr)0,000 to 
160,000 of the loss due to the dismantling of redundant plants, and to have the 
coo])erative associations boar the balance, estimated at from f 150,000 to 1160,000. 

Farm taxes and assessments in Massachusetts^ 11. W. Yoxint (Maamclw- 
setts 8ta. Bui, 2S5 (1921), pp. 85-120, figs. 4 )^ — Taxes rank third in importance 
among Massachusetts farm expenses, being exceeded only by the costs of feed 
and labor. The study reported In this bulletin is the first of two on farm taxa- 
tion. carried on in cooperation with the IT. S, D. A. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and covers the amount of taxes paid and the method of making 
assessments on farm and other property. 

Farm real estate on 214 farms in 1923 was assessed at 53 per <'cnt of the 
owners* valuation, which was a lower percentage than that for urban and 
industrial real estate. Computed on a similar basis, however, taxes took a 
larger share of the farmer’s income than of the incomes of certain other indus- 
trial or professional classes. The Inequalities in assessing farm property and 
the reasons therefor are discussed, and suggestions made for remedying existing 
conditions. 

The ratio of assessed values in 1923 to ownerf?’ estimated values in 8 towns 
in 5 counties varied from 41.9 to 02,4 per cent, averaging 7)8 per cent. Of 181- 
farms in 6 towns, 11 were assessed at from 10 to 29.0 iwr cent of the owners* 
valuation, 23 from 80 to 80.9 per cent, 48 from 40 to 49.0, 43 from 50 to 50.9, 
31 from 60 to 69.9, 24 from 70 to 79.9, and 0 at from SO to 109.0 per cent. live- 
stock in C towns in 1023 was assessed at from 50.5 to 80.3 per cent of the 
owners’ valuation, averaging 61.5 per cent. Assessed valuations within the 
same town varied from 35 to 100 per cent of the owner’s valuation. The ratio 
was about 10 per cent higher on lightly stocked farms than on heavily stocked 
farms. 

The average ratios of taxes to farm income in 3 towns from 1920 to 1928 
varied from 9.9 to 23.63 per cent, averaging 13.69 per cent. 

Survey of the wheat situation, December, 1926, to March, 1927, 1)1. K. 
Bennett ET AX. (Wheat Studies, Food Besearoh Inst ISianford Uwu.’l, 3 (1027), 
No. 6, pp. 263-298, figs. 8 ). — ^A continuation of the studies previously noted 
(B. S. R,, 56, p. 486), including a study of the supply and demand, lutcrnalional 
trade, marketing and stocks, price movements, projects for 1927 crops, and 
the outlook for trade, prices, and carry-overs. 
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Comparaliro levels of wheat prices in the United v«ia<os and Canada, 
A. K. Taylor, E. M. Brand, and J. S. Davih (Wheat HHulies, Jf'ood Rcftraroh Inst. 
[Sfajiford Unfv.l, S (Jl92'^), No. 7, pp. 207-^16 ).— TIiq ■Tillies oi* price com- 

parisons and the passible buses of sneh comparisons bet^^oell the Uniled JUales 
and Canada are discussed. Tables are j?lven coinjiariin? by inonlbs or 4-\^eek 
periods for the years 1023-24, 1024-25, and 1025-20 the followiiis; wheat prices: 
(1) llisbest <‘ash closin#? prices of No. 1 Dark Northern Siiriiia at i\linne<ipoUs 
and oasli eloslnff prices of No. 1 Manitoba Northern at Winnipeg; (2) hifthest 
cash sales pri<*es of No, 1 Hark Northern Spring at Allimea polls and eash 
closing prices of No. 1 Manitoba Northern at Wiunepog; (3) average of high 
and low cash closing prices of No. 1 Dark Northera Spring at IMinuoiipolis 
and eash closing prices of No. 3 INlanitoba Northern at WinnIi)og; f4) weighted 
average <*asli sales prices of No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at Minneapolis and 
average of high and low cash prices (weighted) of No. 3 Manitolia Northern 
at Winnipeg; (5) weighted average cash sales prices of No. 2 Hard Winter 
at Kansas City and average of high an<l low cash prices (weighted) of No. 3 
Manitoba Nortliern at Winniiieg; and (<l) weighted average cash sales prices 
of No. 2 Tied Winter at Chicago and average' of high and low cash prices 
(weighted) of No, 3 Manitoba Northern at Winnipeg; and giving (7) the 
weighted average terminal piices in the TTnited Slates of hard spring, hard 
red winter, and soft red winter wheats combined and the weighted aTorage 
prices of No. 3 Manitoba Northern at Winnipeg; and (8) average farm prices 
in the United fatales and Canada, 

The average yearly margin of United Htatos prices over (^anadn prices and 
the range of margins by months or 4-wcek periods are shown in the following 
table : 


Average gcarJy margin and range of margins bp months or i~wcc1c periods of 
United States prices over Canada prices 



» Avorago nt Kansas (Mty and Chicago, July to June; at Winnii)cg, September to August. Range 
Soptember to Juno 


Grain trade, cooperatives, and grain exports of the Soviet Union (Nmo 
york: Up-io-Datc Pig- Co, ^1027^, pp. SO)- — ^This is a report of the Soviet dele- 
gation to the International Wheat Pool Conference held at Kansas City, Mo., 
May 6-7, 1927, and covers the state of grain culture, the organisation and state 
of the grain trade, and the cooperative movement in the Union of Socialistic 
Soviet Eepubllcs. 

Milk marketing in Pennsylvania, R. W. BARTrjsTT (Pennsylvania Bta- Sul, 
208 (1926), pp. SO, figs. 15).— The Study reported in this bulletin analyzes some 
of the past and present production and marketing practices in Pennsylvania, 
with a view to determining some of the basic economic ;^rinciples for marketing 
milk It is based on data obtained between October, 1925, and Jtdy, 1926, from 
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GovernmonL and State reports on production; Inan distributors and i>r<MUicora’ 
orc 2 ;anizutions ou price, production, and consiiuipt ion, of dairy prducts; from 
diati’ibulors, railroads, hired haulers, and individuals on costs of transportation, 
country plant ojierations, and city distribution; and from (luoslionnaircs sent 
to producers. 

The greater part of the hiillotin consists of discusslotis of the transition from 
the use of milk in butler and cheese to its sale in Iluid form, and of milk 
amirketing plans, including the Now York classiUcation price plan, the Titis- 
burgh classification price plan, tho Philadelphia basic-surplus price plan, and 
the Connecticut combination price plan. 

The marketing of farm produce.— -Part IT, Milk, IT. J. PuEWErr {Oxford: 
Olarmdort Presfi; New YorJe: Oxiord Univ. Press, Ame)\ Branch, fP,97, pt, S, 
pp^ y//-{-S4, figs, JO).— -The second of the series previously noted (E, S. R., CiJ, 
p. 885). The production and marketing of milk and milk in’odiicts and their 
distribution in Eut?land and Wales, the organization of producers, and large- 
scale organization in tho United States are discussed. It is forecast that the 
developments in tlie milk industry will bo Increasing specialization of functions 
of producer, wholesaler, and retailer in all imrts of the country, proceedinc: 
to organizations of national dimensions. 

Hides and skins, J. R. AkNorj) (Chicago and Lotidon; A. W. Bhaw Co„ J925, 
pp. SSIV-i-eoe ipu. J71, figs, [J73). — ^riiis is the first of a series dealing with 
the raw material markets of the world. Detailed information is given con- 
cerning tho economic, commercial, and financial aspi^cts of the hides and skins 
industry. 

Exports of farm products {U, 8. Senate, 69, Cong,, 2. Bess.^ Doc, 246 (1927), 
pp, 18, figs, 4), — A, report, transmitted by the Secretary of Agriculture purauant 
to Senate Resolution 350, requesting infonnation as to tho chief causes for the 
reduction in the value of exports of farm products in crude and finished form, 
the measures being used by the Department of Agriculture to stimulate foreign 
consumption of American farm products, the cooperation received by the De- 
partment from other governmental departments in such work, and the prob- 
ability of increased demand for American farm products at remunerative prices 
and of higher prices encouraging larger production. 

Agricultural co-operation in the British Empire {London: George Bout- 
ledge d Sons, 1925, pp, [51-f98+C83-f25D- — This volume includes tho follow- 
ing: (1) A preliminary survey (pp. 1-123) of agricultural cooperation in the 
British Isles, Canada, Australia, New 25ealand, South Afidca, India, and other 
imrts of the British Empire, edited by K. Walter for the ITonice Plunkett 
Foundation; (2) the report (pp, 125-254) of the Conference on Agricultural 
Co-operation in the British Empire, convened by the Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion at Wembly, July 28-31, 1024; and (3) an introduction (pi>. 1-28) by H. 
Plunkett, reviewing the work of the conference. 

Year book of agricultural co-operation in the British Empire [1026J 
{London: George Boutledge d Sons, 1926, pp, vni+254)- — Tills is the second 
of a series of yearbooks, the first of which is noted above. It includes the fol- 
lowing articles : Empire Marketing Schemes and Agricultural Organization, by 
F, L. McDougall; Co-operation in India, by E. Maclagan; The Agricultural Prob- 
lem in South Africa, by EC. Plunkett; Co-operative Production and Marketing 
in New Zealand ; Agricultural Co-operation in Australia ; Tho Irish Movement, 
by B. JL Anderson; Note on Northern Ireland, by J. J. Johnston; Agricultural 
Co-operation in Scotland, by T. G. Henderson; and Agricultural Societies in 
Palestine. 

A bibliography of agricultural cooperation is included, as well as a census 
of agricultural cooperative organizations in the British Empire, showing the 
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names and addresses of organizations, year of organization, basis of voting, 
interest on capital, number of members, purposes, nature of commodity dealt 
with, capital, and value of sales, loans, or premiums in 1924 or last completed 
year. 

This series is edited by the Iloraco Pluntett Foundation. 

The evolution of tlio £!iigUsh farm, M. B. Sekbohm {London: Ocorge Allen 
<C* Vnwiny J021y pp. 37d, [p/«. dj, iigs, E'J'i]).— A history of the developments from 
the neolithic age to the present time. 

Agricultural survey, F. Qxjinokes (Virgm Islands Sta, Ept. 1926y pp. 1^-17, 
figs, 2 ). — ^An agricultural sur\ey of the island of St. Thomas shows that over 
100 owners of rural property have holdings of from 1 to 1,040 acres, but that 
66.2 per cent, or 0,758 acres, of the urban and rural land is controlled by 16 
owners. Of the 124 growers of the approximately 176 acres of cultivated crops 
in 1926, 16 were owners and 108 tenants. 

From 1917 to 1026 the number of cattle increased 11.9 per cent, goats and 
sheep 4.2, mules and donkeys 42.0, and swine 45.4 per cent, while horses de- 
creased 12.8 per cent, the numbers in 1926 being 2,380, 690, 466, 465, and 207, 
respoetivoly. 

Agricultural statistics, 1025 and 1025, R. J. Thompson {[Gt, Brit,'} Min, 
Agr, and Fisheries, Agr, Statis,, 60 {1925), Nos, 1, pp, 45; 2, pp, 45-^S; S, pp. 
77-i88, pi, 1; 61 {1926), No, 1, pp, 72).— -A continuation of the series previously 
noted (E, S. li., 54, p. 86). 

AaBlCTJITTTBMi ANB BOMB ECONOMIOS EBTJOATIOir 

Does education pay the farmer? F. A. Mbekeix (U. B, Dept, Agr,, Ext, Berv,, 
Off, Agr, Insir,, [t92*t], pp, 19, fius, 2 ), — ^A brief mimeographed summarization 
of the results of surveys made by various investigators and institutions in 
Georgia, Texas, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, jVIls&ouri, Ohio, 
Washington, Maryland, and New York. Tables are given showing the relative 
earnings, labor incomes, size of farms operated, ages at which different incomes 
are reached, etc., of farmers with various amounts of school training. 

Twenty-fourth general report of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 1023—26 {ilrish Free State} Dept, Agr. 
and Tech, Instr, Gefn, JRpt,, 24 {192S--1926), pp, 7-f 250). —This report covers the 
period 1928 to March 81, 1026, and includes reports upon (1) agricultural 
education, describing Ihe educational institutions, the county and department 
schemes of itinerant instruction along different lines, and the technical and 
advisory work of the dejiartmenl In connection with agriculture; (2) agricul- 
tural production, (licvscrlbing the schemes for encouraging belter breeding of 
horses, cattle, swine, and poultry, and for agricultural development through 
loans, credit a<lvances, improved management of cottages and farms, etc.; 
(3) summaries of laws relating to agriculture; (4) forestry; (5) intelligence 
and genex'al services ; and (6) technical instruction during the period August 1, 
1923, to July 31, 1924. 

A century of agricultural education {Un Sidole d^Enseignement Agrioole. 
Baris: Assoo, Ainicalo Aneiens lUdves Grignon, 1926, pp, [52+270 ), — ^Included 
are 24 articles describing the organization and work being done by the agricul- 
tural schools and o(her institutions in France and her colonies and the dif- 
ferent types of agricultural education carried on. 

FOODS— HTTMAJSr EOTEmOir 

The relation between dietary habits and health of children in rural 
sections of Virginia, B. A, Reynolds (Virginia Sta, Bui 250 (1926), pp. 69, figs, 
60036—27 7 
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.This publication contains a RunimaiT of recent nutrition investigations 
and a general discussion of tbe oFSontials of an adetj[uatc diet, followed by the 
report -^f an exlensive study of tbf^ dietary linblts and general state of nutri- 
tion of rural obildren in Virginia, llie children studied indivled 115 while 
preschool children from 3 to 6^^ years of ago in .lames Oily aid UoanuUe 
Counties, ‘102 white seliool children from 0 to 14 y('arH of age in Koanoke 
Oounly, and 323 negro s(*hool children of Chesterheld, Monlgomory, and TOliza- 
bolh City Counties. The data on ihe preschool children wore se<*urod largely 
from neailh records obtained by the Jltate hoard of heallh through il.s bureaus 
of child hygiene and mouth hygiene and those on school children from records 
secured by tea<‘hers and by the aulhor. These records were graded (1) on 
the use of milk, including not only amounts used but the number of years 
during which milk had been used regularly ; (2) the use of green leafy vege- 
tables or tomatoes, either fresh or canned ; (3) the use of fruit, either fresh, 
dried, or canned; (4) the use of colTee; (5) the condition of teeth as regaids 
caries : (6) tooth cleanliness ; and (7) the incidence of communicable diseases 
as determined from school records. 

As judged by the arbitrary standards established, the diets as a whole of 
only 18 per cent of the preschool children and 18 i)er cent of all tlio school 
children could be considered entirely adequate. Tbo diets of 52 per <-ent of the 
preschool children, 72 per cent of the white school children, and 71 per (»ent of 
the negro school children were considered questionable, and those of 30 per 
cent of the preschool, 30 per cent of the white school, and 11 per cent of the 
negro school children unquestionably poor on account of the amount of pro- 
tective foods used. Sixty per cent of the preschool children, 50 of the white 
school children, and 70 per cent of tlie negro school childi*en drank milk 
regularly, although only 14 per cent of the preschool, 4 of the white, and 2 of 
the negro scdiool children drank as much as u quart of milk a day. Green 
vegetables and fruits were eaten dally or at least five times a week by 50 
per cent of the preschool children, green vegetables by 10 per cent of the white 
and 47 per cent of the negro school children and fruits by 49 per cent of the 
white and 77 per cent of the nogto school children, respectively. Coffee was 
used at least once a day by 38 per cent of the white preschool children, 00 of the 
white scdiool children, and 10 per cent of the negro school cdiildren. The use of 
candy was a common practice with 61 i)er cent of the preschool clxildi^en. The 
teeth were judged perfect in only 41 per cent of the preschool children, 15 per 
cent of the white school children, and 40 i)er cent of the negroJ school children. 

A small d^ce of positive correlation was found between the condition of 
the teeth and general adequacy of the diet in both the white and the negro 
groups, high positive correlations between satisfactory teeth and the larger 
amounts of milk, and high negative correlations between defective tooth and 
the larger amounts of milk in the school group. No signlhcant correlation was 
found between the use of green loatr vegetables and the condition of (he teeth 
In the white group, but a high positive correlation in the negro group between 
these factors. No significant correlation was found between the use of fruit 
and the condition of the teeth in any of the groups. Apples constituted the 
chief fruit, very little citrus fruits being used. Thirty-four per cent of the 
preschool children had evident signs of rickets. On the whole, the rachitic 
group had less of the protective foods than the group showing no signs of rickets. 
Tooth preservation was found to be correlated to some extent with tooth cleanli- 
ness, but tliere was no correlation between i>erfect teeth and freedom from 
communicable diseases. 

In commenting upon these findings the aulhor takes care to point out the 
variable factors not under control in this study, at the same thne calling atten- 
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tion to the fact that environmental conditions so far as fresh air and sunlight 
are concerned were more uniformly satisfactory than would be the case in a 
similar study oC urban children. One of the most interesting dndings is con- 
sidered to be llie superior quality of the teeth of the negro children. It is consid- 
ered that this cjiu not bo attributed solely to the diet, although there was a 
better use of milk, groou vegetables, and the pot 1 quor from the green vegetables 
and a smaller use of cnfCoe and candy by this group. The fact tlwt the mothers 
of the negro children are iu the habit of working in the fields regularly and are 
thus exposed to an abundance of sunlight is suggested as one contributing cause 
of the superior teeth of the negro children of this study. 

The value of beef protein as a supplement to the proteins in certain 
vegetable products, B. IIoaoland and C4. G. Snideb {Jour, Agr, Research 
iXJ, fif.], 3^ (1537), 2Vo. 4 pp, 357-5dS). — ^Following the methods used in previous 
studies (E. S. E,, 66, p. 290), llie authors have attempted to determine the 
value of the protein of lean beef as a supplement to that of cereal products, 
legumes, and potatoes. The materials tested were fed in amounts to furnish 
10 per cent of protein whether singly or combined, and the feeding was con- 
tinued for periods of 30 and CO days. 

When fed alone, the proteins of beef, pork, and lamb proved much more 
eflicient than that of wheat, bolted wheat flour, oatmeal, or navy beans. 
Calculated in gain in weight per gram of protein consumed, the values ranged 
from 2.90 to 3.16 gm. for rats fed meat proteins as compared with from 1.23 
to 2.19 gm. for those fed vegetable proteins in the 30-day period. In the 00- 
day period an average value of 2.5 gm. was obtained for the moat proteins as 
compared with values for the vegetable proteins ranging from 1.16 for bolted 
wheat flour to 1.89 for oatmeal. Of the vegetable proteins, wheat and oatmeal 
had approximately the same valne and navy beans and the bolted wheat flour 
considernbly lower values. 

With 6 per cent of beef protein and 5 per cent of various vegetable proteins, 
the rations in which wheat, bolted wheat flour, com meal, oatmeal, and rice 
were used had practically the same value as beef alone, while the ration 
containing equal parts of beef and navy bean or potato protein had much 
lower values. Mixtures of one part of beef prolein with two parts of wheat, 
bolted wheat flour, corn meal, and oatmeal, respectively, had about the same 
value as beef alone. 

“ Since the protein in beef, as well as in many other animal products, greatly 
enhances the value of the protein in llie grains, it is higlily probable that the 
cereal prolehis will be utilized very efficiently when they are Included in a 
mixed diet containing meat or other animal proteins.” 

A study of the function of oils and fats and emulsions of oil and water 
in broadniaking, with special reforonco to gluten formation and modifica- 
tion, E. B, Brwnion {Jour, Hoc, dimri, Indus,, 45 {1026), No, 49, pp, 4^5T~- 
45ST) .—A study of the ofCect of peanut oU and of emulsions of this oil with 
water on the formation of gluten and on the characteristics of the baked loaf 
is reported. The oil-water emulsions wore found to increase the amount of 
gluten formed from flouris to a slightly less extent than the oil alone, an 
American flour being more affected than patent and straight run English milled 
flours. The glutens made up with the oil-water emulsions were much lighter 
in color than those made without oil. 

Fermentation was slightly retarded both by oil and by oU-water emulsions, 
but the doughs rose higher, which is interpreiod as Indicating a greater ^as- 
tlclty produced by the oil and the emulsion. In bnldng tests the emulsion 
yielded a loaf having better color of crumb and pile, the volume, bloom, and 
general appearance being equal to those of the control loaf. Oil alone gave 
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a loaf having a whiter crumb than that of tUo control, but not so white as that 
of the loaf made with the emulsion. Retention of moisture was bettor in 
the oil loaf than in tlie control and still bettor in the loaf made witli tho 
emulsion. 

Human milk studios, I— IV {Jour. Biol. Gheni., 73 {1937), Mo. i, Xo3- 
208, figs. iJ).— These four papers term a part of an extoasive sorieH of studies 
which are being conducted at tho nutrition laboratory of the Morrill-Palmor 
School on the chemical and bioloaieal aspects of human milk production. 

I. Teohmque crnglogea In oitainin siudivs. I. U. Macy, J. Outhouse, H. TU. 
Long, and A. Graham.— A doscriidion is given of the technique employed in tho 
preparation and staudardization of test rats for vitamin studios and in the 
determination of vitamins A and R, together with data on the behavior of the 
test rat on the purified diets, complete or otherwise. The standard basal ration 
adopted is composed of casein, purified by successive acid and alcohol oac- 
Iraction 18, dextrin 7H, Osborne and Mendel salt mixture 4, and agar agar 2 
per cent. To make this ration complete it is supplemented by 6 drops (100 to 
120 mg.) daily of cod-liver oil to furnish vitamins A and D, 2 drops (40 to 50 
mg.) of an anhydruusi othtu* extract of dried wheat germ for vitamin B, 
and 0.4 gm. of yeast for vitamin B. This ration has been found to be satis^ 
factory for growth and reproduction, but to require fvon\ 3 to 5 times as much 
vitamin B for satisfactory lactation. In the vitamin A studies the cod-liver 
oU and wheat germ oil are omitted and the ration is irradiated to furnish 
vitamin D. In the vitamin B studies the yeast is omitted from the complete 
ration. In tho development of the technique for vitamin B evidence was 
secured corroborating that of Goldberger and others that vitamin B is com- 
posed of two factors, both of which are present In yeast 
II. The quantitative estimation of vitamin A, I. G. Macy, J. Outhou^e, A 
Graham, and M. L. Long.— This paper deals with the vitamin A content of 
mixed human milk obtained from the Detroit Wet Nursing Bureau. In pre- 
ventive experiments the minimum amount sufficing for growth and prevention 
of xerophthalmia was 2 cc. Bor tho cure of xeroi)hlhalmia and tho resumption 
of growth at a satisfactory rate from 2.5 to 3 cc. was required. Although 
this amount appeared to be satisfactory as judged by external appearance, a 
high percentage of the rats on autopsy showed varying respiratory disturbances 
For lactation larger amounts, at least 5 cc., were required. The young of 
rats receiving 2 cc. of the milk dally developed xerophthalmia much earlier 
than the young of those receiving larger amounts. These results point to the 
advisability of increasing tho vita min A content of the mother’s diet during 
the lactation period. 


III. The quanUtative estimation of vitamin u, I. Q. Macy, J. Outhou.se, A. 
Graham, and M. L. Long.-Iu tho Titomln B studies reposted in this paper, 
both ^atlvo and proventivo methods were used, but with the larger amoimts 
of milk it was found necessary to deprive the rats of vitamia B for about two 

“tire amount was not eon- 
^ed. B^om 14 to 15 cc. of the mixed human milk dally was required ns the 
solo source of vit^n B in an otherwise adequate diet to secure even sub- 

nSJ ^ the average. Normal 

amount Bkom 25 to 30 cc. of mUk was 
activity in the younger animals and S6 
e& for wntlnnous growth In larger rats weighing 200 to 240 gm Tho yonna 
>^elvlng as ,„ueh as 85 oc.lf milk were suliafanr^ 
^ sm. Of autodaved yeast daUy 

^ ^ ^tdeh had ceased to grow on fbl 
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The Tevy low content of vitamin B in liiiman milk suggests the necessity of 
providing an abundance of this vitamin in the diet ot pregnant and nursing 
women, and as early as possible in the diet of infants. 

IV. A noic on the vHnmin A and li coMent of cow^s mtlkj J. Outhouse, I, G. 
Macy, V. Brokko, and A. Graham. — ^For the purpose of comparing cow’s milk 
with human milk as a .source of vitamins A and B the content of these vitamins 
was dcieriuined in raw certified cow’s milk obtained fioni a large herd of Hol- 
stein c(nvs fed a ration of silaae and alfalfa hay, together with a concontraie con- 
taining (JOO parts of corn gluten feed, 400 of bran, 400 of hominy, 300 of ground 
oats, 200 of steamed bone meal, and 20 of salt. 

In the curative tests for vitamin A. growth was resumed on amounts of 1.3, 
2, 2.3, and 3 cc. daily, but the most satisiaetory results were obtained with 3 
cc. On autopsy single or double mastoid involvement was found in 77 per cent 
of the rats receiving 3 cc. of milk, showing that this amount does not always 
protect against secondary infections. 

In the vitamin B studies 12 cc. of the milk brought about normal growth 
for 4 weeks, 10 cc. for 8 weeks, and 20 or 23 cc, for 12 weeks. A daily supple- 
ment of 0.4 gm. of autoclaved yeast was without effect, but the same amount of 
fresh dried yeast brought about an immediate response in growth in the rats 
which had ceased to grow on 25 cc. of milk. This would suggest that in human 
milk the limiting factor in the vitamin B is the heat-stable, and in cow’s 
milk the heat-labile, fraction. 

A study of the variations in the chemical composition of normal human 
colostrum and early milk, M. F. Lowenjbsld, S. T. Widdows, M. Bond, and 
B. I. Taylok (Btoohem. Jour,^ 21 (1227), No. 7, pp. 2). — ^Data are 

reported on the day to day variations in the composition of human milk during 
part or all of the lirnt 34 days of lactation. In all samples from 13 women 
were examined. The most important variations noted are as follows: 

The protein and ash content varied with the day of lactation, being very 
high in primlparae, loss high in mtdtlparae on the second and third days, and 
dropping rapidly during the fli‘st week to an approximately normal level of 
from O.OS to 1.3 per cent for the protein and 0.20 to 0.26 per cent for the ash. 
The sugar content was lowest in the first few days of lactation and rose irregu- 
larly to a level of about 6.5 pc»r cent at the end of the second week. The 
fat content vuried with the physicial condition of the breast and the method 
of extracting the milk but not with the period of lactation. The fat of the milk 
of pi’imipara<* in the fiv,st days of lactation was affected in the opposite way by 
the motiwKlH of oxtriiction. The calcium content of the milk varied up to the 
fifteenth day, but was unaffected by factors local to the breast. The lactose 
content appeared to he higher at the beginning than at the end of a feed, and 
some evidence was obtained that the protein content was slightly higher at 
the end of a feed. The total solids varied roughly as the fat, with minimum 
and maximum values of from 0.6 to 14.08 per cent 

The vitamins, I— VI, H, 0. Shbbman (Jour, Chem, Bd,, $ (1926), Nos. 11, pp. 
mO-lUr; 12, pp. U16^ims i (1027), Nos. 1, pp. 6(h72; 2, pp. 214r^l9; 3, 
pp. 323^26; 4, pp. 474r'478 ). — series of papers summarizing In nontechnical 
language present knowledge of the vitamins. The first paper deals with nomen- 
clature and vitamin B and the next four with vitamins 0, A, B, and BJ, respec- 
tively. The final paper suanmarlzes the more important properties of the various 
vitamins and gives a table of their qualitative occurrence. Literature refer- 
ence.s are given at the close of each section. 

The stomach oil of the Fulmar petrel (Fulmarns glaciolis) , O. Kossn- 
WBm and T. A, Wssbstxb (Bioohem. Jour., 21 (1927), No. 1, pp. fig. 1 ). — 

The stomach oil of a young Fulmar petrel (B. glaoMis) has been shown by 
color and feeding tests to be about equal to standard cod-liver oil in its content 
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oC vitamin A and to contain vitamin D, the protective dose for rickets lying 
between 20 and 40 mg. Bata on the composition of the oil are reported, show- 
ing lhat it is not a glyceride but a liquid wax of similar composition to 
sperm oil. 

Fat-soluble vitamins. — XXVll, The quantitative determination of vita- 
min A, H. Stbenudck and K. H. Coward {Jour, Biol Chenu, 72 {1027), No. 2, 
pp, 765’-779, figs, 6 ), — ^In continuation of the studies on fat-soluble vitamins 
(E. S. B., 5G, p. 4G4), the authors review the literature ou the differentiation 
of vitamin B from vitamin A and the necessity of providing a sufficient supply 
of the former in testing for the latter, describe the te<‘hulque which In their 
experience is the most reliable for the quantitative determination of vitamin A, 
and illustrate the use of this teclinique in the study of the vitamin A content 
of grains. Irradiation of the animals themselves and irradiation of all or part 
of the basal diet, although satisfactory in many ways, are thought to be a less 
desirable means of furnishing the antirachitic factor than the use of irra- 
diated choleslorol. The appearance of ophthalmia is considered a better 
criterion of exhaustion of the animal’s store of vitamin A than the cessation 
of gi'owth. “The two are often simultaneous, but tlie use of the former 
criterion prevents loss of animals through the very sudden and rapid decline 
that may ensue while one Is waiting to become certain that growth has really 
ceased. Growth ceases during the worst stages of ophthalmia and is only 
resumed when definite improvement in the animal’s condition is observable.” 

With the use of the recommended technique it was demonstrated that yellow 
com seeds are richer in vitamin A than was previously supposed and presum- 
ably low in vitamin D, and that tho vitamin is located in the endosperm rather 
than in the embryo. Whole wheat, white corn, and oats were low in vitamin A. 

The feeding of aciuathophyll to rats on a diet deficient in vitamin A, 
S. G. WxLLiMOTX and T. Moore {Bioohem, Jowr,, 21 {1027), No. I, pp, 86-88).*— 
Pure crystalline xanthophyll fed to two rats in doses of 3 mg. daily as the sole 
source of vitamin A did not prevent decline and death with symptoms of 
vitamin A deficiency within 20 days while control rats on the same basal diet 
supplemented by 36 mg. dally of cod-liver oil grew satisfactorily. It is con- 
cluded that xanthophyll is not identical with vitamin A. 

A further note on the antirachitic value of fresh spinach, M. H, Hosgqb 
(B<ooAeiw. Jour., 21 {1927), No, 1, pp. 21t--21$).--ln a further effort to explain 
the discrepancy between the antirachitic value of spinach exposed to ordinary 
sunshine and that irradiated by ultra-violet light from an artificial source, tho 
two theories suggested by Chick and Boscoe (E. S. B., 55, p. 891) were tested 
(1) by feeding young rats the loaves of the prickly seeded si>lnaoh grown in 
suxilight immediately after picking and before chance of removal or destruction 
of the vitamin and (2) by using rabbits instead of rats in order to have spinach 
constitute a larger portion of the diet. 

The first of these experiments showed no greater content of vitamin B in 
freshly picked spinach than in spinach picked the night before, and the second 
slightly more Improvement in the rachitic condition as determined histologically 
in the rabbits than in the rats of the previous study. These experiments are 
thou^t to favor the view that the difference of opinion as to the presence of 
vitamin B hi green leaves is probably due to the difficulty in measuring the 
small amounts contained. 

The vitamin O content of fresh and canned pear, V. 0. Graven and M. M. 
Keameb {Jour. Agr, BeBearoh [17. fif,], SJj, {1927), No. 4, pp. 386^92, figs, 8).— 
In this complete report of the study from the Kansas Station previously noted 
(B. S. B., 66, p. 894) the mini mum protective dose of raw pear for guinea pigs 
is estimated to be between 10 and 16 gm. daily. Expressed In terms of orange 
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juice as 100 tbe potency o£ the pear is 25. The cold pack method o£ canning 
proved slightly less destructive of the vitamin O in pears than the open kettle 
method, but in no case did the guinea pigs receiving cold pack pear survive 
the experimental period oC 00 days. 

The absorption spectriun of cholesterol and its biological significance 
with rcforcnco to vitamin D. — ^Part I, Preliminary observations, I. M. 
HmiJJRON, B. 1). Kamm, and R. A. Mobton {Biooliem, Jour.^ 21 (,1927 ), No, J, 
pp. fi 08 , 6 ). — ^Prom a study of the absorption spectrum of cholesterol 

before and after irradiation and after fractional crystallization, evidence has 
been obtained that ordinary purified cholesterol contains another compound in 
fmall quantities which can be accumulated in a fraction having the least solu- 
bility in ethyl acetate. This substance has well-defined absorption bands at 
298 aca4, 2B0fifJLt and 200/4 /a. These bands disappear when the substance is irra- 
diated with ultra-violet light and acquires antirachitic properties. The un- 
known substance is thought to be closely connected with the vitamin D 
precursor. 

The relation of cholesterol to vitamin 3>, O. Rosenheim and T. A. Weos- 
STEB (BiocJiem, Jovr,, 21 (1927), No. i, pp. 127-129). — Cholesterol purified by 
repeated crystalliziiiiou, followed by conversion to the dibromide and reduction 
of the bromide by sodium amalgam in the presence of acetic acid, was found 
to be Inacilvo as a source of vitamin D after irradiation. “ This observation 
throws new light on the photo-chemical formation of vitamin D. It is evident 
that the precursor of vitamin D is not cholesterol itself, but a substance which 
Is ass(X!iated with and follows * chemically pure * cholesterol in all its stages of 
purification by the usual methods (esterification, saponification, ana recrys- 
tallization),** 

The effect of excessive radiation with ultra-violet light ux>on the 
growth of rats, J. L. Leigh-Olabb (Bioohom, Jour., 21 (1927), No. 1, pp. 208- 
210). — Coverhig the eyes of rats exposed to ultra-violet light was found to pre- 
vent tho conjuncllvitis which is apt to appear on prolonged irradiation. ^V'ith 
this xirotoction, exposure of young growing rats to ultra-violet light for periods 
up to 80 minutes daily was found to have no harmful effect upon growth and 
well-being. Exposure for this length of time was no more beneficial than 
shorter periods. It is considered preferable to provide vitamin D by including 
an Irradiated fat in the diet rather than by direct irradiation of the test 
animals. 

Tho x>crsi8tcaco of botulinum toxin in dUiscarded cannedl foods, W. A. 
Stabin (Jour. Infect, Dlseasco, iO (1927), No, 5, pp. 079-584).— To determine 
whether botulinum toxin persists in discarded cans known to have contained 
the toxin, peas, com, and salmon were canned under commercial conditions, 
inoculated with OloBiridiuin VoMinum, and incubated until toxin had formed. 
Some of the material was smeared over the surface of clean sterile cans and 
exposed to light, moisture, and tomi»eratnre changes similar to those which 
might occur with discarded cans. 

The toxin proved stable under all the conditions tested. The practical sig- 
nificance of this stability of the toxin is evident. Althou^ negative findings 
can not be accepted as conclusive, it is reasonable to expect to find demon- 
strable toxin in discarded vegetables and meats, if they were originally toxic, 
even after relatively long periods of time. The fact tliat materials submitted 
for examination may reach the laboratory in a dried condition does not iireclude 
the possibility of demonstrable botulinum toxin.** 

TEXTHES Aim CLOTHUKJ 

Absence of uniformity in grow'th of the merino fleece, J. O. DtnmimN and 
V. Bosman (Jour. Ten&tile Inst,, 18 (1927), No, 5, pp. T191-T194, figs. 0),— 
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Measurements at Xthodes University College demonstrated Unit the liooce of the 
merino rarely grows uniformly throughimt the year, the growth being less 
vigorous toward the end of the season than at any other x'^^’iod. The wool 
toward the bottom of the fleece is the finest. See also an earlier report (K. S. 
B., 64, p. 896). 

A niicrochemical study of the structure and developineui of flax flbors, 
D. B. Andbeson {Amei\ Jour. Bot.^ (1!)2'7), No. pp. pis. ^).'— 

Flax fibers were studied both chemically and structurally during their forma- 
tion within the plant in an investigation at the Ohio blate University. In ad- 
dition to the information recorded from another source (W. JfS. 11., 66, p. 40S), 
the author observed that tension on the fiber brings about dlfTorent angles of 
inclination of the fibrils. Flax fibers are partially lignifled when seen In the 
stem, the lignification being local and confined to the middle lamella and sec- 
ondary wall, rarely entering the tertiary deposits. Lignification is a change of 
pectic compounds, and evidence exists that some change of cellulose to pectose 
occurs previous to lignification. Lignification progresses with the age of the 
plant. Betting appears to be accomplished by the destruction of the entire 
secondary wall and not by dissolution of the middle lamella. Lignification in- 
terferes with retting, and the degree of lignification is one of the determining 
factors in the success of the retting process. 

The weight per centimetre of the lUtimaio fibre of fiox, G. F. Nbw and 
S. Axtt (Jour. Textile Inst.^ 18 (19137), No. 5, pp. Tl&i--T1B0). — Studies under 
the auspices of the Linen Industry Besearch Association showed that the ulti- 
mate fibers in fiax and similar fiber strands can be separated by treatment with 
dilute caustic soda solution. By examining a section of material of known 
length and weight the weight per centimeter of the ultimate fibers can be 
determined. 

Ultimate fibers with the greatest weight per centimeter are to be found in 
the root end of scutched and hackled flax, in root tow as opposed to Lop tow 
from the hackle, and in the shortest strands in a sliver. Apparently spinning 
quality in ordinary flaxes does not depend on the weight per centimeter of the 
ultimate fiber, since this feature showed no significant variation throughout a 
range of materials extending from 12 lea (4 lbs.) to 200 lea, 

inSCEIiANEOUS 

Report of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, 1026, <T. M. 
Wkstgat® bt ai» {Hawaii 8ta, Rpt. 1926, pp. 12"} +26, figs. 29).— This contains 
the organization list, a summary by the director as to the work of the year, and 
reports of the divisions of horticulture, agronomy, and chemlatfy, the extension 
and demonstration work on the Island of Hawaii, hoys’ and girls’ club work, and 
the Haleakala Substation and Demonstration Farm. The experiment til work 
recorded is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Progress of i^ri cultural experiments: [.Report of director of New 
Hampshire Station], 1926, [J. 0. Kettpall] {New JTampahire Bta. Bull. 227 
(1927), pp. .J6).— This contains the organization list, a report of the director 
on the work of the station, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926. The experimental work reported is for the most part abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Report of the Ytrgin Islands Agricultural Experiment Station, 1926* 
J. B. Thompson bt ax. (Virgin Islands 8ta. Bpt. 1926, pp, C2]-f-JS, figs. 7).— 
This includes the organization list, reports by the directox% the horticulturist, 
and the agronomist as to the work of the station for the fiscal year ended June 
SO, 1926, and a special report on work in St. Thomas. The experimental work 
reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue, as are also 
meteorological observations. 
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Arkansas University and Station.— Wliat is believed to be a new national 
record for coulinuous laying was recently made In the station et^gdayinej 
eoutest. The new record is 140 cou&eculivo <lays, the holder being Ijady Lindy 
of Inglenook, a Sinj>le Comb White Lei 2 ;horn hen. 

Effective S<Ttomber 1, Mri^ Uonrietla K. Burton has been appointed head of 
the department of home economics and Robert M. Smith instructor in poultry. 

Connecticut State Station. — ^The annual field day was held June 3 on the 
station grounds, the principal address being given by Dr. G. F. Warren of 
Cornell University. The tobacco field day was held at the Windsor Substation 
August 2. 

Willis R. Hunt, Ph. D., has i^esignod as scientific assistant in botany to 
accept a posh Ion with the New York Conservation Commission. Recent appoint- 
ments include George L. I. Sfiundol as assistant in botany, H. J. Lutz as assistant 
forester, J. P. Johnson iu charge of Asiatic and Japanese beetle quarantine, 
W. R. Singleton as assistant geneticist, and T. R. Swanback as scientific assist- 
ant at the Tobacco Substation. 

Georgia Station. — ^W. A. Morgan has resigned to become State chemist and 
has been succeeded as associate chemist by K. T. Holley, J. B, Bailey has been 
apiK>Jntcd assistant horticulturist vice J. G. Woodroof, who has been granted 
leave of absence for nine months to take up graduate work at the Michigan 
College, R. M. Middleton and W, T. Fullilovo, recent graduates of the Georgia 
College, have been appointed lo do special work in marketing investigations, 
the former with x>©achos in cooperation with the Georgia College and the 
latter with cotton in cooperation with the U, S. Department of Agriculture. 

Iowa College.— Raymond M. Hughes, president of Miami University since 
1313, has been appointed president 

Kansas College,— jSfo/owTO slates that L. E. Melchers, head of the department 
of botany and plant pathology, has been granted leave of absence beginning 
about Soptoxuber 1 for one year to undertake special work in plant pathology 
for the Egyj)tlan Oovernmont 

Micldgan <3o!lego and Station.— Graduate assistants have bt'en appointed 
as follows: Dr. Charles F. Gibbs and Frank Forbes In bacteriology vice How- 
ard W. Koch and 10, P, Johnson, respectively, and D. B. Myers In pathology 
vice E. R, < Carlson. I^ols Munn and Marion Lewis have been appointed instruc- 
tors in clothing and Sylvia Metzger instructor in foods. 

Mississippi Station.-- The people of Adams County have raised funds and 
solicited the aid of the station for pecan investigations, and these are proceed- 
ing in charge of W. T. Mallory, There are many thousand native pecan trees 
in the region, and one of the most Important phases of the project is to bud 
or gi*aft the better varieties on these native trees. 

Fertilizer investigations with truck and fruit crops are being carried on at 
the main station and the Raymond Substation. Funds for the salary of the 
project leader, J. L. Cooley, and incidental expenses are being supplied by the 
Chilean Nitrate Agencies, while the station furnishes land and similar 
assistance. 
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George S. Templeton, for the past four years head of the animal husbandry 
department, has also been appointed assistant director. Miss Olive Sheets has 
been appointed food specialist in the home economics department. 

Montana OoUego and Station.— U. W. Vaughan, professor and animal hus- 
bandman in charge of beef eattl(> inve^^itigations in the Minnesota University 
and Station, has been appointed head of the animal husbandry department. 

Kntgers University and New Jersey Stations. — ^The annual field day lield 
June 15 broke all previous records for attendance, the total approximating 
3,500 persons. 

The department of plant paihol(»gy has undertaken a new project on the 
diseases of ornamental plants. A special appropriation for this work has been 
made by the State legislature. 

Willard H. Allen, extension specialist in poultry husbandry, has resigned to 
engage in commercial work. Robert G. Connelly has been appointed assistant 
extension specialist in dairy husbandry, vice B. A. Gauntt, resigned. Other 
resignations include Forest H. T. CUckner, research assistant in poultry hus- 
bandry, on May 15, and L. A. Sloams, as&islant entomologist, on May i. Recent 
appointments include Dr. E. P. Jolmson as assistant poultry pathologist, Dr. 
Byrley P. Driggers as assistant entomologist, Henry M. Biekart as associate in 
ornamental horticulture, and William S. Muller as research assistant in dairy 
husbandry. Clarence S. Platt has been iransfoiTed from poultry specialist to 
assistant poultry husbandman. 

New York Cornell and State Stations.— F. B. Morrison, assistant director 
of the Wisconsin Station, has been appointed director of the Cornell and State 
Stations, effective October 1, succeeding Dr. E. W, Thatcher, whose resignation 
to accept the presidency of tho Massachusetts College has been previously noted. 
It is expected tliat Director Morrison like his predecessor will reside at Geneva, 
spending such time at Ithaca as the administrative duties there may necessitate. 

The nursery stock investigations begun at Geneva this spring are giving prom- 
ise of practical results. Several hundred seedling stocks for fruit trees have 
been successfully propagated on the station grounds. The primary object of 
this project is to aid the American nursery industry to establish a domestic 
supidy of rootstocks In anticipation of a Federal anarantino prohibiting the 
importation of foreign nursery stock after 1930. Attention is being given prin- 
cipally to the production of apple and cherry stocks, but other fruits and other 
types of nursery stock will receive consideration as tho work gets under way. 

Dr. R. J, Anderson, diief in research (biochemistry), has resigned, effective 
October 1, to accept a professorship in chemistry iu Tale University, where he 
will continue the studies on the chemical properties of tho tubercle bacillus 
l)egun during his leave of absence at that tiniversity for the past year. The 
resignations are also noted of Dr. B. U. Shriuer, associate in research (bio- 
chemistry), to accept a position October 1 in tho deiwirtment of chemistry at 
the University of Illinois, and Miss Elizabeth F. Hopkins, assistant in research 
(botany), effective September 1, to accept an appointment from tlie Massachu- 
setts Station to organize a seed-testing laboratory. 

North Dakota Station.-— Clarence H. Plath has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Hettinger Substation vice IT. J. Downey, resigned. Miss Astri 
Frisak has been appointed seed analyst. 

Pennsylvania OoRege and Station.— ^Che resignations are noted of W. H. 
Tomhave, head of the department of animal husbandry, effective June 30 ; R, W. 
Bartlett, assistant in agricultural economics, effective June 30 ; and W. B. Mac- 
Millan, assistant in forestry, effective July 81. 0, D. Jeffries has been trans- 
ferred from the Institute of Animal Nutrition to the department of agronomy ifi 
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the colle^^c and station as assistant professor of soil technology, efCective Angust 
1. Carl 0‘^oar Dossin has been appointed assistant professor of poultry hus- 
bandry cxteimioii, ofToctive September 1, and Paul I. Wrigley, instructor in 
agricultural economics, olXeclive July 1. 

South Dakota College ajid Station. — Alfred L. Bushey, assistant professor 
in aftronoin.\ and assistant agronomist since 1921, died June 6 at the age of 38 
years* He was a graduate of the college in 1914 and received the M. S. degree 
from Purdue University two years later. 3FIis work for the station had been 
mainly as analyli<.*aJ chemist. 

Tounessee University and Station. — ^Mlss Nellie Crooks, director of the 
department of home economics, has resigned and has been succeeded by Miss 
Jessie W. nari’ls, previously professor of home economies. It, B. Iiowry, asso- 
ciate professor of agronomy, has resigned, and Br. Bussell Austin has been 
appointed assistant professor of agronomy. Charles M. Wheeler has been 
api>olnled instructor in entomology, Walter W. Stanley assistant entomologist 
in the station, and Newman Hancock assistant in botany. 

Texas College and Station. — The needs of tbe station received sympathetic 
consideration by the Slate legislature at both its regular session and a subse- 
auent special session. Aiipropriations of .$36,000 for the study of cotton root 
iv>t disen ‘ae and $15,000 for cotton insect investigations, jyartlcularly the cotton 
fioa hopper, were made to omblc the beginning of extensive investigations 
during the fiwial year ending Auj?ust 31, 1927, For the ensuing biennium, the 
research work was granted $351,304.70 for 1928 and $334,714.70 for 1929. The 
total exceeds by $101,703.82 any previous State appropriation. It is largely 
allotted for specific projects, the cotton root rot studies being granted $62,760 
the first year and $47,750 the second year of the biennium and the cotton 
insect >-tudies $25,000 for each year. 

The porsoxmel of the board of directors of the college and station has been 
considerably changed, G, Kaleigh While of Brady, W. T. Montgomery of San 
Antonio, and A. J, Keist of Balias succeeding Walter H. Boothe, Mrs. J* 0. 
George, tuid S. A. Lillard, respectively. 

Washington College and Station. — ^The unfinished portions of the James 
Wilson Hall, the agricultural building, have now been completed and many 
improvements ofioctod. The first unit of a new range of greenhouses is being 
built, and will bo devoted primarily to experimental work in plant pathology 
and agricultural bacteriology. An additional laying house accommodating 
approximately 800 birds is being constructed at iho college poultry plant, 

Bi*. J. B. Magness, physiologist in storage and transportation investigations 
of the U, S. Bepartmenfc of Agriculture, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of hortlcullnro In tlio college and of the division of horticulture in the 
station beginning fcJept ember 1. F. It. Ovorlcy, assistant professor of horticulture, 
has been transferrxMl to station work, with tomp(»rary headquarters at We- 
natchee. A, II, BIslioi, afihislaut proiosHOr of dairy manufactures, has resigned 
to engage in commercial work and has been succeeded by H. A. Bendixen as 
associate professor of dairy husbaiidry and associate in dairy manufactures in 
the station. Chester 0. Hampson has been appointed assistant agricultural 
economist in the station vice G. H. Fredell, resigned to accept a teaching 
position in the Oregon College. B. F. Bana, assistant professor of plant 
patlu)logy and assistant plant i)athologist, has accepted a position as plant 
pathologist in the Texas Station. 

Ohio-Hississlppi Valley Forest Experiment Station.— Headquarters for 
this station, operated by the U. S. B. A. Forest Service as one of its regional 
stations, have been selected at Oohunbus, Ohio, in affiliation with tlie Ohio 
State University and tiie Oliio Agricultural Experiment Station. The region 
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to be covered includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Io\ra, i\ris''Ouri, westoru Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and nortlierii Arkansas, and a serico oi* braiich siations 
will bo established in this territory. Field work has already been with 

a study of the growth of oaks in the vicinity of Poj’tsmonth, Ohio. The initial 
appropriation of ^30,000 will i»ermlt of a technical staff of live men. W. F. Mo- 
earthy, assistant director of the Appalachian Fortvst Staiioii at Asheville, 
N, 0., has been appointed director. 

AincrLcan Society of Agricultural Kncfiiieers, — This society ludd its 
twenty-first annual mooting at tbo ITnhvrsity of JVUnnesol'i from dune 22-25. 

The opening day was giv^u over to sessions of the rural ehMdric and roclaina- 
tloii division‘s. The first oC tho«e sessions opened with a short adflr<‘ss by the 
chairman of the division. A. Huntington, on The Ooulrihulhm Which the Agri- 
cultural Engineer is Making to the Agricultural Industry aiul to Farm Life. 
This w£LS followed by reports of the committee on wiring, by B. T. Hess, and 
the committee on farm lighting, by W. 0. Brown. A paper w^hicU aroused 
unusual interest was that on the feed grinding investigations at the Wisconsin 
Station, given by W. O. Krueger. E. A. Stewart of the Minnesota Station pre- 
sented an illustrated addi*ess on Rural Electrification in Europe. Reports by 
Miss E. Davison of the Iowa Station on household appliances and by T. E. 
Hienton of the Indiana Station on correlation were also features of committee 
activities. 

The results of farm refrigeration, studies in New Hampshire were presented 
by W. T. Ackerman of that station and discussed at length by E. C. Easter of 
the Alabama Station. A paper on the electric rural rate problem, given by 
M. T, Wilcox and discusf^ed by B, R. Meachain, both representing large private 
corporations, brought out a substantial agreement as to fundamentals of cost, 
but indicated that different methods are employed in the application of these 
principles to the rate schedules. A paper by G. 0. Neff on Taking Power and 
Light to the Farm followed one on Developing Methods and Equipment for 
Extending the Use of Electricity in Agriculture, by 0. H. Churcli’lL 

The outstanding feature of the program of the reclamation division was the 
evidence presented of unusual activities of the committees during the year. 
Those reporting included drainage in humid regions, through Q. 0. Ayres of 
the Iowa Station ; drainage of irrigated land, through J. C. Mart of the 
U. S, Department of Agriculture ; soil erosion, through G. Mnehloisen ; forestry, 
through L. F. Livingston of the Michigan Station; land clearing, through 
W* A. Rowlands of the Wisconsin Station; irrigation, through G. S. Knapp; 
and run-off from agricultural lands, through V, E. Ramser of this Doi)artment 
The technical papers presented before this division included Subsoil as a 
Factor in Drainage Design, by Dr. S, A. NorlJng; Silting of Drainage Ditches: 
Its Control and Prevention, by R. N. Towl ; Infiuenee of Growth on Flow in 
Open Ditches, by 0. E. Ramser; and Alkali Land Reclamation, by J. 0. Marr 
and M. R. Lewis, the latter of the Idaho Station. 

The second day was devoted entirely to general sessions, at one of which 
Dean and Director W. 0. Coffey of Minnesota discussed the significant changes 
taking place in agriculture. O, W. Sjogren of the Nebraska Station presented 
the president's aimual address, in which special attention was drawn to the 
importance of the organization and development of more fundamental research 
in agidcultural engineering. This address was followed by a review and 
analysis of the status and progress of agricultural engineering research dur- 
ing 1926, by R. W, TrulUnger of the Office of Exi)erlment Stations, A gradual 
Improvement in the character of investigations in the subject was noted. 

Other addresses at this session dealt with the Economic and Moral Infiuenee 
of Drainage and Flood Control on the Community, by E. V. Willard of the 
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Commls«^lon of Drainage and Waters of Minnesota ; and Engineering and Agri- 
culture, by L. W. Wallace, executive secretary of the American Engineering 
(’•ounciL U. E. Murphy also presented a large amount of data from actual 
exi>evlen(‘e in solving the labor problem in farming operations by engineering 
in’octtlure. 

The third day \va^ devoted to simultaneous sessions of the farm power and 
machinery and the farm structures divisions. The program of the former 
divlNion featured a r<‘poit on progress In the correlation of research in me- 
chanical farm equipment, by U. Id. Walker of the Kansas Station, and an analy- 
sis of farm product ion cost-^ from an engineering standpoint, by J. B. Davidson 
of the station. E. G. McKihben of the California Station presented an 
analytical discussion of the kinematics and dynamics of the wheel type farm 
tractor, based on extensive laboratory studies at that station. R. I. Shawl 
of the Illinois Station discussed mechanical equipment for the cultivation of 
row crops, and A. E. Brandt of the Iowa Station reported the results of a 
•preliminary study of the relation between form and power in the horse, based 
on horse pulling contest data. C. U. Rood, of the Ohio Station, who was 
englm^r In charge of rhe recent corn borer control campaign of this Depart- 
ment, reported briefly on this activity. 

The outstanding feature of the session of the farm structures division 
was the discussion of the relation between faim building overhead cost and 
the cost of production, following a paper on this subject by J. H. Sweneharr 
of the Wisconsin Station. In line with the effort of the division to place 
the study of farm budding problems on a more fundamental basis, a suggestive 
report was presented by M. 0. Belts of this Department on the promotion of 
research In farm structures. This was followed by a discussion led by W. G. 
Kaiser which resulted in the development of a program of farm structure 
studies. 

The last day of the meeting was occupied with sessions of the college 
division, and was opened with an addrebs on Recent Developments in College 
Instruction Iklethods, by Dr. A. V. Storm of the University of Minnesota. 
Other papers took up the Possibilities and Relationship of the College Agricul- 
tural Engineering Departments and Secondary School Education, by E. W. 
Lehmann of the Illinois Station; Logical Policies for Juvenile Extension 
Programs, by I. 1). Wood of Iho University of Nebra^^ka; and What Agricul- 
tural Engineers Can Contribute to llome Economics Instruction, by Miss E. 
Davison. The session closed with educational demonstrations, including farm 
machinery laboratory instruction, by the agricultural engineering faculty of the 
Iowa State ('•ollege, and a rural sanitation project by E. A, Stewart, 

Three field donionstraMons were given on the University Parm, dealing 
resiKiCtively with the Iowa torque dynamometer, a tractor guide, and a big 
team hitch. Inspection trips were also made to the experimental peat plats 
of the Minnesota Station, and to certain experimental farm buildings. 

The oflicers elected Cor the ensuing year are president, O. B. Zimmerman; 
vice presidents, A. Ilunlington and D, G. Carter, the latter of the Arkansas 
Station; secretary-treasurer, R. Olney; and council member, A. H. Hoffman 
of the California Station. 

Western Society of Farm Economics.-— This organization wan established 
when farm economints of 11 Western States met at Reno, Nev,, June 22 and 23, 
conjointly with the Pacific division of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The purpose of the society is announced as to pro- 
mote understanding among western farm economists relative to economic 
prolflems In their respect ive Stales, the methods used in studying these prob- 
lems, and the progress made toward their solution. It will also aim at 
coordination of effort where this is practicable. 
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Tlie first day’s session was largely spent in a consideration of the active 
projects in agricultural economies as outlhiod by delegatos iho States repre- 
sented. Suggestions for coordination of work and standard) King methods of 
investigation were offered by B. 11. Oritchileld of the IT, S. P. A. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

On the second day the following papers were presoiitod; Tiivestlgatioiis in 
Farm Management, by G. L. Snlernd of Idaho; Invest lent ions In <\)Ht of 
Production, by E. T. Burdick of Colorado, B. M. Clawson of Nevada, and 
H. D. Sendder of Oregon ; Marketing Problems, by B. L, Adams of CaliCornia ; 
Factors Affecting the ?)upply of Farm Products, by E. Kauchenstein of Cali- 
fornia ; Need of Statistical Measurements iu Determining and Correctly Inter- 
preting the Irrigation Situation, by Charles H. West of California ; and Col- 
lecting and Disseminating Economic, Statistical, and Marketing Information, 
by L. E. Breithaupt of Oregon. 

The follo^.ing officers were selected for the ensuing year : F. B. Headley of 
Nevada, president; H. D. Scudder of Oregon, vice president; and P. V, Cardom 
uf Utah, secretary-treasurer. 

World Agncultural Census.-— According to a note In Science, an agricul- 
tural census of the world is contemplated under the dlrecLion of L. M, Esta- 
brook of the International Institute of Agrieulttire. This will be the first at- 
tempt to obtain a census of this sort. Of the 200 countries listed by the insti- 
tute, only 00 have over taken an agricultural census and only •10 of these 
since 1000. 

Miscellaneous.— The Second International Conference for Plant Protection 
has been scheduled to meet in November, 1928, to coincide with the Ninth 
General Assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

The Southeastern University of Nanking has been reorganized as the Fourth 
Chungshan University, with ten colleges, one of which is the College of 
Agriculture. 

0. W. Howard, director of the Kwangtung Provincial Bureau for the Improve- 
ment of Sericulture, who for the past ten years has been develoifing the silk 
industry of southern China, bus been appointed head of the department of 
biology of Wheaton College. It is expected that he will return to the work 
in China eadx summer for the next few years. 

Science notes that Sir Daniel Hall retired June 4 as director general of the 
intelligence department of the British Ministry of Agriculture, a po-#ition which 
he had occupied since 1020. He will e<intinue to act sclentille adviser and 
chairman of the research council of the ministry. 

Dr. C. L. Huskins of the botanical department, University of Alberta, has 
been appointed to a research position in the John Inuoa Horticultural Institu- 
tion at Merton, England. 

H. 0. Page has resigned as chief of the chemistry department of the 
RoUmmsted Expi'rimonlal Station to head the research laboratories of 
Nitram, Ltd. 
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Although summer conferences on the agricultural college campus 
have long since ceased to be a novelty, there were at least three 
gatherings during the past season of more than the usual interest. 
One of these was the Country Life Week at the Michigan State Col- 
lege, which included the tenth annual meeting of the American 
Country Life Association, a large number of auxiliary groups, and 
the Second International Country Life Conference. Another was 
the Institute of Chemistry of the ijnerican Chemical Society held at 
the Pennsylvania State College, and the third was the New England 
School of Marketing and Institute of Cooperation at the Connecticut 
Agricultural College. Wliile the constituency, the method, and the 
immediate aims of each of these three groups were quite unique and 
distinctive, they were all successful in arranging programs of much 
mei’it and in bringing together a goodly company of the present 
and prospective loaders in their respective fields. Brief notes regard- 
ing the Connecticut and Penngp^lvania institutes are given elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The Michigan meetings covered the period from July 27 to August 
6, 3927, inclusive, but the central feature was a four-day conference 
of the American Country Life Association, meeting jointly with the 
American Farm Economic Association, assembling C32 delegates 
from 33 States and 25 foreign countries, and representing no fewer 
than 161 separate organizations. Many of these groups. State, 
regional, national, and international, held more or less extended 
individual mootings, and the aggregate attendance is estimated at 
over 5,000 men and women. 

One of the serious was held in conjunction with the annual farm- 
ers’ day, which despite an unexpected conflict with harvesting demands 
attracted about 4,000 farmers and their families. Other groups in 
attendance included the summer school for town-country ministers, 
the Fifth Annual Catholic Eural Life Conference, a conference of 
town and country laymen and employed officers of the Y. M. 0. A., 
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a regional conference of community church workers from the States 
of Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, and a conference on the Michigan 
rural church and rural community; the World Agi-iculture Society; 
the Michigan Countiy Life Association; the National Conference of 
Master Farmers; the Ninth Annual Confcnence of Vocational Agri- 
cultural Teachers; a three-day school of cooperation; the Michigan 
Rural Education Society; the Michigan Farm Woman’s Institute 
and a citizenship conference xmder the auspices of the Michigan 
League of Women Voters; and a national school of leadership for 
students interested in rural life. The bringing together of these many 
and varied gx*oups was in itself no small achievement and gave op- 
portunity for an unusually broad and comprehensive consideration 
of the rural problem. 

The general theme before the conference was farm income and 
farm life, and this was considered quite fully by sociologists, econo- 
mists, extension workers, and leaders in other more or less specialized 
lines. The basis of the discussion was a symposium on the relation 
of social and economic factors in rural progress. This symposium 
had been prepared dining the past three years by more than 40 
collaborators under the direction of a joint committee of the two 
associations, and has been published in book form witli the financial 
assistance of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. Both 
the book and the conference represent an earnest and coordinated 
effort to “ interlock the social and economic aspects of farming and 
farm life.” 

The keynote of the conference was sympathetically sounded in 
the opening address by the Secretary of Agriculture, entitled Cer- 
tain Aspects of the Agricultural Situation. In this address Secretary 
Jardine discussed the steady drift from the farm to the towns and 
cities, referring to a survey recently completed by the Department 
of farmers moving to town between 1917 and 1926. In the survey 
the reasons given for the change wore economic bettennent in 37.8 
per cent of the cases, old age and physical disabilities in 25.2 per 
cent, and the opportunity to give children belter schooling in 10.9 
per cent. 

Some of these adjustments, as he made clear, indicated a healthy 
movement which need not operate to the disadvantage of agricul- 
ture, nor, so long as there is adequate production, is the main public 
interest in reducing the movement numerically. The problem is 
rather “ to keep on the farm those men and women who know rural 
life, who love it, and who can contribute substantially to its 
development.” 

Secretary Jardine went on to discuss the situation mainly from 
a sociological point in view. “The prosperous farmer,” he pointed 
out, “ takes to the city with him his years of experience and educa- 
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tion in business-like farming, his wealth which was produced on 
the land, and Ms desire to live a more comfortable life. The rural 
neighborhood, school, club, church, and local government lose a 
substantial supporter. Even if he retains ownership of the farm, 
his income from the land is usually spent in the city. Should he sell 
the farm outright, that wealth goes to build up the city and its 
business. By remaining on the farm, the fairly well-to-do man 
could do much to I'aisc the standai’d of living in his community.” 

Many of these people are leaving the country, he believed, “ partily 
because we are not emphasizing in a big enough way the real advan- 
tages of rural life, partly because we have not made the American 
countryside what we ought to make it. . . . We go on draining the 
country, the source of much of our spiritual as well as economic 
resources, and we are putting very little back.” 

While the outstanding need of obtaining an economic reward from 
farming commensurate with that from urban enterprises was fully 
recognized, the principal remedy which he suggested was the develop- 
ment of an adequate program, effectively financed, to get for the 
farmer those facilities for education, recreation, and entertainment 
that ho desires. “As I see it,” he said, “ if wo are to develop a fuller 
and richer rural life, if we are to make farm life and the farm 
home sufficiently attractive to keep the best farmers in the rural 
communities, we must pay more attention to the technical principles 
of rural consumption; that is to say, we must assist the rural com- 
munities to achieve the highest possible standard of living on their 
income.” 

Secretary Jardine made clear his realization that “it takes more 
than fresh air and the songs of birds to build the type of rural civili- 
zation we all want.” As he pointed out, “ cities have technical experts 
in many linos of living who work out the principles of consumption 
on a high level for the masses. Individuals in cities do not work 
out these problems for themselves, even though they have the money 
to pay for a high standard of living. The masses depend on an army 
of exports in many phases of health, architecture, sanitation, public 
utilities, municipal government, education, information, play, art, 
religion. The farmer has few, if any, of these expOTts and he can 
not individually draw experts to his aid.” In his opinion, “ a plan 
to equip the country with the institutions of health and culture and 
facilities for education and entertainment deserves an application of 
brain power coequal with the brain power applied throng agricul- 
tural colleges and governmental agencies to achieve on the farm more 
efficient production and greater financial returns.” Specifically he 
called for expert assistance to farmers in working out the prindples 
of consumption, the devising by commercial agencies and others of 
modem appliances adapted to conditions in the farm home., a dis- 
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tincfcive and appropriate farm architecture, and a general reversal 
of the situation where “ leader's place all the emphasis on the city and 
are willing to assist rural life only if the country will adopt what 
has been worked out for the city.” 

The program of the conference included both formal papers and 
addresses and many round table and similar informal group dis- 
cussions. These embraced such subdivisions of the general topic as 
education, health, recreation, religion, family needs, and legislation 
in their respective relations to income and standards of living. 

One of the most useful features of the entire conference was a 
presmtation toward its close of a summary by Dean Mann of Cornell 
University of the chief points of emphasis throughout the discus- 
sions. Among the more specific accomplishments he cited the active 
participation by farmers and farm women in the meetings, thereby 
fnitifttiu g a fuller cooperation with professional workers of great 
potential promise. The acceptance of a merging of the economic 
and social aspects of farm income and farm life into a common con- 
cept of the standard of life in the country is, he declared, another 
significant advance, tending to “a singleness of objective, a whole- 
ness in the conception of life, whidi will come in time to have marked 
influence on both economics and sociology as fields of inquiry and in 
personal and community programs of action.” 

On the economic side greater efficiency in production was regarded 
as less the present need than a more equitable distribution of wealth, 
since in agriculture the benefits of increased efficiency are diffused 
among consumers. Similarly it was thought that trade agi'eoments 
and cooperative action must be developed among farmers, as with 
unlimited competition they will not receive their equitable share of 
the national income. 

From the sociological point of view, the general acceptance of the 
concept of farming as a mode of life as well as an ocaipation is 
deemed most helpful; “a sort of mobilization center for all the 
working forces, economic, sociological, and p^chological. ... It 
is a contribution to progress when we clarify our thinking by inter- 
preting success in :&trming in terms of the standard of life sought 
and the quality of life attained by the farm family rather than 
merely by financial returns.” 

The interrelationtiiips of country and urban life were pointed out, 
although it was admitted that in the United States to-day “ the city 
is dominant in the national life and industry is in the saddle.” 
None the less is it true, as President Butterfidd of the college de- 
clared in his address as head of the American Country life Associa- 
tion, that there must be a general recognition that the rural problem 
is of quite as much concern to the citi^ as to the countryside itself. 
^P^r^an wealth,” as he put it, “must h^p support rural institutions, 
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roads, schools, churches, and hospitals, not merely as a matter of 
philanthropy but chiefly on the principle that the total social wealth 
must be utilized lor the total social health.” May we not then, as 
Dean Mann suggested, ‘‘ harmonize our conceptions of farm income 
and farm life and of social justice into a single objective, and agree 
that agricultural progress is to be found in the process of achieving 
on the part of the people living on farms in ever greater amount 
and j lister proportion the higher levels of wealth, health, knowledge, 
beauty, sociability, and righteousness which we as a people have 
set as worthy of our loftiest desires and highest efforts?” 

The international implications of such a program were greatly 
augmented by the attendance and participation in the conference of 
the members of the International Country Life Commission and by 
the three-day sessions under its auspices of the Second International 
Country Life Conference toward the close of Country Life Week 
This commission, organized largely through the efforts of Hon. Paul 
DeVuyst, director general of agriculture in Belgium and widely 
known for his long and active interest in the promotion of agriculture 
and country life, has for its practical aim the raising to a high level 
the standard of living of farm families in all lands. Its registration 
of representatives of 25 foreign countries and 26 States of the Union 
was a material increase over its initial meeting in Brussels in 1926, 
when 18 countries were represented, and indicates an increasing ap- 
preciation of the importance of th,e commission and its opportuni- 
ties for service. Its program included numerous addresses depicting 
rural life and its problems in various foreign countries, as well as a 
discussion of Some Ifew International Movements in Bural Affairs, 
by Director DeVu 3 r&t; The International Habit of Cooperation, by 
President Butterfield; and The Pnndamental Problem in Country 
Life, by Dr. L. H. Bailey. 

As the days go by the complexity of the rural problem is being 
more and more fredy acknowledged, and there is increasing agree- 
ment that its effective and permanent solution will require the con- 
certed effoits of workers in noany fields. To the sociologists in par- 
ticular, however, the situation constitutes an immediate challenge and 
opportunity. That this i-esponsibility is being widely recognized and 
accepted by them is attested by the numerous projects already under 
way on various phases of the subject by station and Department 
workers, but it is not likely that the need has been fully satisfied. 
By bringing together so many of those interested and focusing 
public attention so directly on the vital national significance of the 
issues, the conference and its auxiliary meetings have rendered a 
timely service and one which should appreciably stimulate and in- 
tensify the activities of all who are working along these lines. 
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Perhaps one of the most encouraging characteristics of the meetings 
was their underlying optimism and the fact that this optimism 
seemed to be based largely on a realization of what science has done 
and is doing for the advancement of agriculture ami country life. 
Dr. C. J. Galpin of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
made it plain in his Ten Year Eeview of Progress, that this benefit 
has not been merely in the discovery and introduction of improved 
and appliances, but has been manifested in the steady and 
persistent growth of the scientific attitude “incorporated in xm- 
measured but portentous degi'eo in the minds and action of farm men 
and women.” As Dean Mann expressed it in his summary, “the 
scientific principles governing the occupation of farming have come 
to be the possession of the rank and file of farmers,” and “ while the 
scientific habit of mind, both in farmers and in workers in agri- 
cultural science, still largely concerns itself with the technical opera- 
tions of farms and homes, the significant fact is that it is germinal; 
planted in one department or organ, it steadily spreads to infect the 
whole being. With its natural growtli it will become operative in all 
department of living, economic and social, material and human. 
... It will sooner or later be in full opei'ation among all the human 
relationships of rural society.” 

If this be so, then, as he put it, “ one of our great resoui'ces is more 
fully to utilize the means at our disposal, and to improve those means, 
for ascertaining the facts which, in sequence, will enable us to go 
about producing the antecedents of good conditions and eliminating 
the antecedents of bad conditions. Tangible results of this process 
are now here and are inherent in farm practices, household methods, 
community institutions, and activities. What is now in its initial 
stages will in its ultimate reaches be of controlling importance alike 
in rural occupations and rural human relationships. The science of 
agriculture will become the science of rural society inclusivdy. As 
we believe that controllable facte make rural society what it is, so we 
believe that ascertainable facts will go far toward making faming 
and rural society what they must inevitably become if farmers are to 
share equitably in the satisfactions of life and the privileges and 
opportunities of a democratic social order.” 

It may well be that one of the outstanding results of the Michigan 
meetings will be the promotion of this state of mind. If so, it will 
be well worth while. It will constitute a most effective justification 
of research in these directions. 
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OhaD|;es in the composition of protoplasmic tissue by partial storTOtion, 
A. G. Hogah, W. S. BiTonn!, and J. B. Hunter (Missouri fiffo. Bui. 844 (4986), 
pp, 19, 80). — ^Ihe following data on loan loin beef are reported: 

Composition of loin samples from yeaiMng and 8-vear-old steers 


Ooxistituent 

From samples 
taken 1 hour af- 
ter slaughtering 

From samples 
taken after cool- 
ing for 12 days 

Yearling 

steer 

8-year-old 

steer 

Yearling 

steer 

8-year-old 

steer 

'TAbo.l in RAmnlA .. .... ..... 

Percent 

3.126 

Percent 

2685 

Percent 

8.158 

Percent 

2.718 


2.256 

1 631 

L062 

1.290 



6a74 

38.62 

M 1 ■ 


54.74 

59 98 

45.86 

48L99 

Albiunln by OClfOOf^w 

26.12 

26.88 

26.37 

26.66 


19.78 

14.82 

35.12 

2a 74 



71,44 


58.63 


a52 

10.56 

12.92 

17.76 


16.70 

18.53 


24.19 



1 



1 ^ figures below tbis lino represent nitrogen in terms at tbe extracted nitroem. 


A. nniversal method for converting flbroini chitlnt casein, and similar 
substances into the ropy-plastic state, and into the state of colloidal 
solution by moans of concentrated aqueous solutions of readily soluble 
salts, capable of strong hydration, P. P. von Weimabn (Jour, Texl&e Inst., 
17 (1986), Bo. 18, pp. T64&-T644, Pi- J)-— In a aeries of experiments with 
fibroin (silk wadding), chltin (from shells of sepia and of three varieties of 
lobsters) , cellulose, casein, and keratin (ns pure white woolen yam) , the author 
finds all these coUolds capable of dispersion, with greatly varying d^rees of 
dlfilcalty, in strong aqueous solutions of readily soluble salts capable of strong 
hydration. The salts examined showed the following diminishing order of 
eftectiveness; LU, IdONB, IdBr, Lid, Oa(ONS)., OaL, OaBrj, OaOb. Aqueous 
lithium thiocyanate dissolved silk fibroin at room temperature, and calcium 
chloride and nitrate solutions produced 10 per cent solutlans of silk 

wadding at 116' 0. in from 5 to 10 minutes. These dispersions, especially those 
of fibroin, are preelpltable by alcohol in a form capable of being drawn into 
fibers, a photomicrograph of such a fiber b^ reduced with the paper. 

(woolen yam) was dissolved, after passing through a l^ed, plastic 
state, by lithium thiocyanate at ITO to 200'. The procedure is bdieved ap- 
plicable to “any dlspersold which yields soluble compounds Guough hydrolysis." 
The Importance of these observations to artificial filament industries is 

noted. 
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The determination of moisture by the volatile solvent method, J. M* 
Jones and T. McLachlan {Analyst, 52 (J927), No, 615, i)p, 883-387, figs, 5 ), — 
As a resnlt of a critical study of the Immiscible solvent method, the authors con- 
clude that the distiUation must be continued till no further water is distlUod 
from the product; that toluene is usually the most satisfactory Immiscible sol- 
vent ; that aU water of hydration is removed even when benzene is used as the 
Immiscible solvent, and that Uhls fact must be considered in caUmlatliiR results; 
that the method is satisfoctoiT for emulsions, including butter and margarine 
and oils, and is far more rapid than ordinary water or air oven methods ; and 
that the method appears to give more consistent results than any other at 
present known for such substances as jam, honey, and malt extract, but that it 
can not be stated whether or not the results with such products are strictly 
accurate. For powders and other substances which do not cake together, water 
and air oven methods are considered quicker and preferable. 

The determination of soluble iodides, J. F. S3?enceb and M. L. Skith 
{Analyst, 62 (1927), No, 614, PP* 270, The use of hydrochloric acid in 

Ditz and Mai'gosches’ method for the determination of soluble iodides* is con- 
sidered dangerous on account of the formation of iodine chloride it the hydro- 
chloric acid is allowed to become but slightly too coucontratod, and yields high 
results In a titration with thiosulfate. The addition of calcium carbonate to 
drive out the iodine formed on adding potassium iodide was found unnecessary, 
since the liberated iodine can be boiled out in 10 minutes without the carbonate 
as against 7 minutes in the presence of the carbonate. Replacing the hydro- 
chloric acid with acetic acid gave low results, but phosphoric acid was found 
quite satisfactory. An eiscample in which theoretical accuracy was obtained by 
the use of phosphoric add is given. 

Isolation and identification of somo organic nitrogenous compounds 
occurring in etiolated com seedlings, S. L. Jodidi (Jour. Agr. Besearoh 
[17. 8.), 84 (1927), No, 7, pp, 649-656), ---Atter it had been shown in a previous 
paper (B. S. R., 54, p. 724) that a great part of the protein of the maize kernd 
is converted into amino acids, polypeptides, and other degradation products by 
the process of germination, the present investigation was undertaken to find out 
the exact nature of the individual cleavage products. 

This work, as detailed, is claimed to show that asparagine occurs in otiolatea 
corn seedlings, that it has been isolated and identified by its chemical reactions, 
by its specific rotatory power and its formol titration, and by its water and 
nitrogen estimation. The occurrence oC vernine in etiolated corn fooedliuga 
seems to be indicated. A few preliminary data are given on what appears to 
be an orange-y^ow pigment met with in etiolated corn seedlings. 

On the presence and detection of furfural In vinegar, h. It, Lampitt, 
B. B. HtroHKs, and L. H. Trace (Analyst, 52 (1927), No, 61 4, pp. 260-265).-- 
Furfural is shown to be formed by the distillation of vinegars. This source of 
error is avoided by a method involving the extraction with an immiscible solvent 
of the color formed by the reaction of furfural with aniline acetate, the follow- 
ing procedure being recommended : 

** Dissolve 6 ml. of redistilled aniline in 24 mL of glacial acetic acid and make 
up to 60 ml. with pure amyl alcohol. (These reagents are completely miscible.) 
Add 10 ml. of this mixture to 20 snl. of the vinegar or other product} to be 
ex amin ed, shake thoroughly, and then allow the mixture to stand la the dark 
for 15 minutes. Under these conditions the amyl alcohol separates as a distinct 
layer, colored deep red if furfural is present. This test is capable of detectizig 
0,1 part of furfural in a mil l i on parts of very dark colored vinegar.’^ 

1 Chem. Ztg., 28 (1904), No. 99, pp. 119X-U94. 
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For distilled or pale colored vinegars it is considered sufficient to use the 
method of Xoungburg and Pucher (B. S. B., 62, p. 804) . The accuracy of the 
method is indicated by a series of analyses of a dart vinegar to which were 
added 0.5 to 5 parts per million of furfural. The largest error was in the case 
of 2.5 parts per million, when 2.76 parts were found. 

A study of the determination of saccharin, colorimetrically and by the 
ammonia process, A. F. Lessioo and A. L. Wixjjaks {Analyst, 5B (1927), No, 
616, pp* 377-585).— The principal color reactions of saccharin were found 
unsuitable for auantitative determinations. The conversion into ammonia by 
acid hydrolysis was found adaptable to the accurate determination of small 
quantities of saccharin, however, the error indicated by the figures reported 
being from 0.06 to 0.1 of such small total contents as from about 0.02 to 0.05 per 
cent of samples of both liquid and solid food products. The method is as 
follows : 

“ The ethereal extract of the acidified sample is evaporated in a 100 cc. fla^ 
and weighed. A quantity of pure saccharin rather less than the weight of the 
ethereal extract is weighed into a 100 cc. fiai^, and 26 ce. of approximately S w 
hydrochloric acid are added to each. The fiasks are covered by watch glasses 
and placed on the steam bath for 2 hours. After cooling, the solutions are made 
alkaline to litmus paper by the addition of approximately 3 w sodium hydroxide 
solution and made up to 100 cc. Aliquot parts of these two solutions are then 
nesslerized. A quantity equivalent to between 0.6 and 1 mg. of saccharin wtw 
found . . . convenient.” 

The determination of sulphur dioxide in dried fruit, P. May (Analyst, 
52 (1927), No, 614, PP- 277-275). — ^Hydrochloric acid was found to be more 
accurate than phosphoric acid for releasing the sulfur dioxide in the wdl-known 
method of distillation into bromine water. Tbe following method is given as 
very satisfactory : 

“The weighed quantity of fruit is placed in a round-bottomed flask of about 
500 cc, capacity, containing 25 gm. of marble, and connected, by means of a 
splash head, with a condenser fitted with an adapter dipping into lOO cc. of 
saturated bromine water. Twenty-five cc. of concentrated hydrochloric diluted 
to 300 cc. with recently boiled distilled water are then run into a flask from 
a tap funnel, and the apparatus left at room temperature until the evolution 
of carbon dioxide has slackened. The flask is then heated very gently until all 
the carbon dioxide has been evolved, and tbe flame then increased so as to keep 
as steady a distillation as possible until about 200 cc. have distilled over. If 
the bromine should become decolorized more bromine water should be added, 
but 100 cc. are usually sufficient The distillate is then evaporated dovm to 
about 120 cc., and the barium sulfate precipitated and weighed with the usual 
precautions.” 

Various possible sources both of high and of low results are discussed, the 
conclusion being that low results are far more probable. 

Irish moss mucilage and a method for its determinatlou, P. Haas and 
B. RttsseletWeixs (Analyst, 82 (7927), No, 614, pp, 255-259).— Carrageen 
mucilage, either hot- or cold-v^ater soluble, consists of organo-caldum sulfotes 
precipitable by benzidine chloride, which quantitatively removes carbohydrate 
from solutions of those gums. Ag^, gum arable; and orange and apple pectins 
gave no precipitates. The test is therefore considered probably specific for 
carrageen mucilage In jams, jellies, adhesives, etc. The factors for calcidating 
the hot- and cold-water soluble carrageen mucilages from the titration figures 
are so similar that the error arising firom the use of an average factor is inap- 
preciable. The method Is as follows: 
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"A quantity of the solution containing approximately 0.2 gm. of dry extract 
is either measured or weighed out, according to the viscosity of the fluid. The 
solution is then diluted to about 100 cc., acidified with 4 drops of 4 n hydro- 
chloric acid, and precipitated with 160 co. of benzidine chloride solution contain- 
ing 4 gm. of benzidine and 6 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric add in 2 liters. 
The mixture is allowed to stand for at least 20 minutes, and the llocculent 
precipitate is then filtered off through a fluted Alter paper, and washed free 
from chloride with a saturated solution of benzidine sulfate. The precipitate 
and filter paper are put into a beaker, covered with about 260 cc. of water, 
heated on a water bath to 80® 0., and titrated with 0.1 N sodium hydroxide 
solution in presence of phenolphthalein. The amount of mucilage is calculated 
on the basis that 1 cc. of 0.1 n sodium hydroxide solution corresi)onds to 0.0324 
gm. of mudlage.” 

A rapid and accurate means of estimating nicotine in tobacco and 
tobacco extracts, B. B. L. Wobsiet (EffVPt Min. Aqr., Tech, and Soi. Serv. 
Bui. 73 (1927) t pp. 5). — ^For the accurate determination of nicotine in warm 
climates ether Is too volatile. Petroleum ether of a boiling point range of 
from 60 to 60® 0. or higher was fonnd to give accurate results. Any ammonia 
present was best removed by drawing a stream of air through the solvent prior 
to titration. The fixation of the ammonia by means of gypsum was found 
useless except in the case of very small quantities of ammonia. The following 
method is given : 

Pipette carefully 100 cc. of nicotine sulfate solution into a 400 cc. bottle 
having a well-fitting stopper, add 20 to 25 cc. of 20 per cent caustic soda, and 
further add exactly 100 cc. of petroleum ether. Shake the mixture well for 
from 10 to 15 minutes and allow it to settle for 10 minutes, after which decant 
off 40 ce. and pour Into 50 cc. of distilled water. Bo not filter the extract, as 
this is unnecessary and causes loss of solvent by evaporation. Add an excess 
(about 5 cc.) of exactly w/10 sulfuric acid, shake the mixture gently for a 
minute, and titrate back with exactly w/lOO caustic soda. Should the end 
point be passed, add 5 cc. of exactly n/ 100 normal sulfuric acid and continue 
the titration. This frequently gives a bettor end point, as the solvent tends to 
retain a little of the nicotine. 

sons— PERTmZERS 

A classified list of soil puhlicatioxis of the United States and Canada 
(U. 8. Dept Agr., mrary, BVbliog. ConWb. tS (1927), pp. XI+549).>^\\is is 
an inclusive rather than a selective bibliography, prepared mainly by M. F, 
Warner. It contains q very large number of references to the llt(‘rature of 
soils, together with a comprehensive subject Index, and is divided into the 
following classes: General, soil classification and nomenclature, soil geography, 
soil chemistry, soil physics and mechanics, soil biology and biochcsmlstry, soil 
ecology, soil fertility, soil management, and fertilizers. The publication appears 
in mimeographed form. 

Soils of Phillips County, L. F. Gibskkeb (Montema 8ia* Bui. 199 (1926), 
pp. 61, pds. 4, -fig. I).— -A reconnaissance survey, made in cooperation with the 
U. S. B, A, Bureau of Soils, of an area of 5,266 square miles in the northeastern 
part of Montana is reported. The county consists of rolling to sharply zrolllng 
country, rough broken land, and bad lands, 57.8 per cent of the total area 
being stated to be nonagricultural according to the IT. S. Bepartment of Interior 
map. Drainage is provided by the Milk Biver and the Missouri Biver and 
their tributaries. Artificial drainage is n^ded in a few places. 
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Tbe soils of this area are mapped and described in 12 series of 15 types, 28 
per cent of the total area being covered by Scobey loam, 13 per cent by Phillips 
loam, and a little less than 10 per cent by Pierre day loam. 

Soil survey of Polk County, North Carolina, W. D. Lns and S. P. Davidson 
(17. S. Dept Agr.^ Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. SoilSy 192S, pp. 111+331-856, 
fig, 1, map 1). — ^This survey, made in cooperation with the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, deals with an area of 151,080 acres in southwostorn North 
Carolina, the Piedmont Plateau occupying about three-fourths of the area, 
while the remainder is Appalachian Mountain Plateau. The elevation varies 
from about 700 ft, to somewhat more tlian 2,000 ft, with two peaks exceeding 
3,000 ft. The drainage is in general good to excessive in all parts of the county 
with the exception of lower stream bottoms, which are for the most part fairly 
wdl drained. 

The wils of this area have been mapped as 9 series of 14 typos, Cecil clay 
loam and Cecil sandy clay loam covering, respectively, 464 and 12.6 per cent. 
The survey includes rough stony land, 3.3 per cent, and meadow (Oongaree 
material), 1.3 per cent, undassilied. 

[Soil studies at the Missouri Station] (Missouri Sta. Bui. (1926), pp, 
51--58, figs. 6).— Continuing previous work (B. S. B., 54, p. 715) In soil erosion 
studies by M. F. Miller and H. n, BCrusekopf the loss of soil from corn plats 
was found far greater than that from clover plats. The soy bean plats showed 
little erosion while the crop was on the land, but the erosion was more destruc- 
tive after the crop htid been removed, resembling that of the other cultivated 
plats. In experiments on the improvement of eroded soils, acid phosphate, lime, 
and sodlnm nitrate gave a hay yield of 2,671 lbs. in two cuttings where surface 
soil had been removed. With the siii’face soil removed and without the fertilizer 
treatment the yield was 406 lbs. ; and with the surface soil in place and without 
treatment the yield was 3,809 lbs. 

In fertilizer experiments on the more important soil types in Missouri, phos- 
phate, potash, and lime inci’eased the 1926 yield of com and wheat by 1662 
and 12.13 bu, i>er acre. F<»r wheat the phosphate and lime treatment averaged 
2.5 bu. higher per acre than did the manure treatment. On Ozark pasture lands, 
acid phosphate was found superior to other treatments, including manure. 

An investigation of the character of the colloids of Missouri clay soils is 
reported by B. Bmdflcld. It was found that by electrodialysis in a three- 
oompariment cell, equipped with parchment membranes, a dialyzate was obtained 
in which from 70 to 07 per <*cnt of the total bases were calcium and magnesium. 
Muck soils were found almost completely lacking in dialysable potassium. The 
amount of the electrodialysable anions was in general less than 6 per cent of 
the amount of the cations removed. A colloidal clay from Putnam silt loam 
subsoil from which all dialysable acids and bases had been removed formed a 
stable sol of pn value of 8.4 and a titrable acidity of 74 millieauivalents per 
100 gm. of oven-diT colloid. A clay leached for several weeks with n/ 100 hydro- 
chloric acid and then with water until free from chlorides gave very similar 
results. These and other experiments with soils, some pure minerals, and a 
pei*nxutit of high exchange capacity, indicated almost identical results for the 
neutral salt base exchange method and the electrodialysis method. 

Analyses, by Miller and Ki’usekopf, of the first 7 in. of soil from plats 
under continnous clover left on the ground, continuous bluegrass dipped and 
left on the ground, and continuous alfalfa cut and removed, showed slight 
increases in the nitrogen content Other plats, particularly contiLnuous rye, 
and the com, wheat clover rotation had lost nitrogen appreciably, even when 
manured. Taking the subsurface soil from 7 to 12 in. into consideration, all 
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the plats lost nitrogen under every system, the loss being largest under con- 
tlnnons rye plowed in and least under continuous sod. 

A fertilizer experiment on com is reported, in which a 2-year system of 
com and a small grain, followed by sweet clover turned under in the spring 
for the corn when planted on land quite low in organic matter and nitrogen 
gave average yields for all plats, both fei*tilized and unfertilized, of 68.2 bu. 
per acre, the average for the 8 preceding years having been but 28.37 bu. 
When a sweet clover crop carrying over 100 lbs. of nitrogen was turned under, 
nitrogen ceased to be the most important limiting element, and phosphatic 
fertilizer gave a large increase. 

In experiments on the necessary fineness of grinding limestone, the lime 
requirement was determined on a series of small plats treated with lO-mesh 
ground limestone 10 years before, some to neutrality or beyond in the surface 
8 in., others to neutrality in the subsoil 8 to 18 in., while still othera had 
both layers neutralized, and the check plats were left unlimed. All layers 
were found acid except the more heavily limed surface soils. The subsoil 
from 8 to 18 in, in all the limed plats showed approximately the same acidity 
as the untreated plat. 

In tests by W. A. Albrecht on the longevity of Badllue radMcola, the legume 
bacteria were found no longer living in the dry soils after five or more years. 
Soils left out of doors produced nodules. The tabulated data of this experi- 
ment are -presented. Greater longevity in the red clover organism than in the 
soy bean organism is suggested. 

In a study of ammonia and nitrate prodnetion, liming was found to augment 
nitrate accumulation markedly in plats under a rotation of com, oats, and 
wheat, clover, timothy, and timothy, when no treatment was given, but not so 
markedly in the plat receiving manure and phosphate. Green manure alone 
or limestone alone was less useful for nitrate accumulation. General nitrogen 
accumulation activities were at a higher level when manxire and phosphates 
were used than when no treatment was applied. 

[Soil studies at the Porto Rico Statioul, J. O. Oabbxbo and H. 0. Henbiok- 
SEN {Porto Rico Sta. Rpt 1925, pp. 5, 6, 7-yf).— The results of the following 
investigations are reported: 

Management of cane aoilla.-^Experimenlal treatments of soils for sugar cane 
culture fertilized annually with nitrogen are briefly reported, the results being 
tabulated as follows : 

Oontparafive yield of ecoondrpUnt cane plats under different treatments 
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Effect of sulfur wML sulfur compounds on soUs , — Sullur as such gave only 
Insignificant gains, but when applied as sulfates showed considerable gain 
over both untreated and sulfur-treated pots. Significant gains resulted only 
when the sulfur was accompanied by phosphorus, but the increase was smaller 
than when i^osphorus alone was used. 

Soil moisture , — ^lu experiments to determine the capacity of a soil to pro- 
vide the necessary moisture for pineapple plants, well-baked brick clay cylin- 
ders, 1 in. in diameter and slightly more than 6 in, in length, were shellacked 
on the ends, leaving an absorbing surface of 16 sq. in. These were weighed 
dry and buried about 6 in. deep in the soil, 1 ft apart. The average gain 
in weight of all the cylinders was then determined. It was concluded that 
a soil delivering an average of 5 gm. of water each 24 hours to each cylinder 
can be depended upon to supply the necessary 20 to 40 gm, of water to a well- 
rooted pineapple plant in the same length of time. The experiments with 
these soil points indicated excess moisture content as a more frequent problem 
than deficiency in moisture. 

Soil aeration, soil reaction, the improvement of unsuitable soils, the use of 
sulfur, and general fertilizing problems as applied to pineapple culture in 
Porto Rico were also studied. It is concluded that a soil may be said to be 
suitable when its pH value is b^ow 0 and its solution settles quickly. Sulfur 
appeared to be beneficial, and tests of soil samples from many pineapxde fields 
showed that nitrogen and potash were needed in large quantities. 

[Soil fortuity studies at the Bhode Island Station] (Rhode Islmd 8ta, 
Rpt 1926t pp, S5^40f 4$, 44)-— -ESxperlments on soil organic matter are reported, 
in which com grown continuously with complete fertilizer yielded as a 7-year 
average 49 bu. per acre with 20 lbs. of nitrogen per acre per year and with a 
legume cover crop plowed in, 60 bu, per acre with 60 lbs. of nitrogen and a 
rye cover crop plowed in, and 44 bu. with 60 lbs. of nitrogen without cover crop. 
As an 8-year average, the above ground dry matter yielded by Japanese millet, 
corn, pearl millet, sunfiower, barley, buckwheat, and Sudan grass was 1.68, 
1.88, 1.86, 1.85, 1.84, 1.14, and 1.06 tons per acre. Rotation and fertilizer tests 
are also reported with various vegetables. 

In experiments on the comparative efilcimey of fertilizers and manures, 4 
cords of horse manure yielded 2.94 tons of hay per acre; 50 lbs. of nitrogen as 
nitrate of soda, 3.18; 25 lbs. of nitrogen as nitrate of soda, 2.72; 25 lbs. of 
nitrogen as cyanamide, 2.49; and 25 lbs. of nitrogen as sulfate of ammonia, 
2.48 tons. On plats neutralized by liming, chlorotic crops were found to 
recover when sprinkled with manganous <fiiloride or sulfate. Thirty lbs. of 
manganous sulfate per acre added in fertilizer was found beneficial, but a 
furtber sprinkling with f^om 8 to 15 lbs. diluted with 1,000 parts of water was 
also needed. Oats, millet, spinach, beets, lettuce, and com were Increased 
markedly by the addition of manganese, the onions being increased fivefold. 

The addition in 1925 of high-calcium or high-magnesium hydrate or carbonate 
liming materials equivalent to 8,000 lbs. of calcium oxide produced alkaline 
soil in 1926, with a manganese deficient chlorosis of the crops. The crops were 
normal only when the Hme and man^nese were added. The color was normal, 
but the yield was low where lime had not been added. Aluminum salts in 
solution were found toxic to lettuce, beets, timothy, and barley. Radishes, 
sorghum, cabbage, oats, and rye were moderately sensitive, and corn, turnips, 
and redtop were found relatively resistant to aluminum injury. Large amounts 
of acid phosphate were useful in modifying the soil for low resistance crops. 

Lawn or putting green grass plats were maintained in an add condition by 
annual early spring application of 250 lbs. eadi of sulfate of ammonia, add 
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phosphate, and muriate of potash per acre, with a resulting suppression of 
plantain, dandelion, chickweed, and erabgrass. 

The recovery of soil nitrogen under various conditions as measured by 
lysimeters of different depths, C. A. Mooebs, W. H. MacIntibe, and J. B. 
Young (Tett/iieaaee 8ta, Buh 138 (1927), pp. SO, fiffa. Experiments on 
Hagerstown loam, Cumberland clay loam, and Memphis silt loam in cylinders 
of 1, 2, 4, and 6 ft. depths are reported, and the lysimcter apparatus used is 
described. The surface soil was of a deptli of 1 ft. in all the tanks, the 
remainder of the space in the 2, 4, and 6 ft. tanks being occupied with a sub- 
soil. Experiments were made without cropping and with cropping to oats, 
wheat, alfalfa, tall oat grass, and millet. The crop yields were in general in 
proportion to the amount of subsoil. The general conclusion was reached that 
in the study of Income and outgo of nitrogen from the surface soil, subsoil 
interferes to a serious extent by delaying the outgo, which may be so retarded 
as to be practically unrecoverable. 

The effect of applications of cyanamid on the nitrate content of field 
soils, P. B. AridsoN (JouK Affr, Beaearoh lU, iSf.], 34 (1927), JVo. 7, pp. 
657-66)8). — Cyanamid was found to retard nitrification markedly in soil sam- 
ples taken from a field under cotton. This crop had a smaller nitrate supply 
available when fertilized with cyanamid than did the cotton on the control 
plats. Injurious decomposition products of cyanamid are also believed to play 
a part in the unsatisfactory results, some of these injurious substances being 
direct plant poisons, while others poison only the nitrifying bacteria. 

A preliminary report on the value of hairy vetch and crimson clover 
for green maimre, R, P. Bibdsob (Georgia Bvl, 14$ (1927), pp. 187-208 ), — 

The preliminary experiments carried on in 1925 and here reported indicate in 
part (1) that vetch can be turned under much earlier than was formerly believed 
profitable ; (2) that the vetch yields increased with the rate of seeding, but not in 
proportion to the increased amount of seed, and that from 20 to 30 lbs. per acre 
was best; (3) that there was little difference between the effect of acid phos- 
phate and of rock phosiihate upon vetch, both giving good yields, while in the 
plats receiving no phosphate the yields were poor ; (4) that potash is apparently 
not needed for vetch on Cecil clay loam; and (5) that, as Judged from the 
yields and analyses reported of bur clover, subterranean clover, Tifton bur 
clover, and Austrian winter peas, all these legumes are valuable green manures. 

Compturativo value of sheep and horse manure, J. S. Outlub and S. C. 
Haotman (Ohio 8ia, Bimo, Bui, 12 (1927), No 3, pp. 85, 66).— Applied on a 
rotation plat during 02 years, 2 tons of sheep manure and 400 lbs. of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate per acre on the corn and wheat crops yielded 16.49 bu. of 
corn, 606 lbs. of soy bean hay, 13.20 bu. of wheat, and 1,128 lbs. of mixed hay, 
while 4 tons of horse manure and 400 lbs. of acid phosphate applied both to the 
com and the wheat yielded 14,64 bu. of com, 627 lbs. of soy bean hay, 13.09 bu. 
of wheat, and 1,643 lbs. of mixed hay. Similar conclusions were drawn from 
chemical analyses of the two fertilizers, namely, that the horse manure is only 
about one-half as effective as the she^ manure. 

AGBICTIITTOAIi BOTANY 

Studies in the physiology of plants, R. STOPrBi;i (Pflmzetirphpaiologisc^e 
Studien, Jem: Guatav Fiadher, 192$, pp, [6] +165) .—While recognizing the 
generalized character of many or most of the physiological characters or proc- 
esses dealt with, the treatment in this little volume is concerned mainly with 
plants, indndlng respiration, fermentation, narcosis, sensibilization and photo- 
dynamics, chlorophyll, carbon dioxide assimilation, trani^lration, water uptake 
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and transfer, growth, geotropism, phototropism, light rdations, conduction of 
stimulation, and periodical phenomena. 

Textbook of plant physiology. — I, Ohemical physiology, S. KosrrTSOHBW 
{Lehrbuoh det* PflanoGnph^siologic, — J, CItemtscTie Physiologie, Berlin: Julkts 
SpHnger, 1926, vol i, pp. Vn+567, figs. 44)*— This first volume deals sys- 
tematlcally with general chemical physiology, the several chapters presenting, 
in analytical detail, the fundamentals of chemical plant physiology ; the uptake 
of energy by green plants and the primary synthesis of organic materials; 
chemical synthesis and assimilation of molecular nitrogen; the feeding of the 
plant with prepared organic compounds; the process of supplying the plant 
with ash materials and its significance; carbohydrate and nitrogenous bodies 
and the metamorphosis of those materials in plants; secondary plant materials; 
and respiration and fermentation. 

Root development of field crops, J. B. Weaver (ITeio York and London: 
MoQraw-Bill Book Co., 1926, pp. xn+291, iJd).— The author has sought 

to bring together In this volume the more important results of his own work, 
alone or with others, also those of related studies by others, so as to present, as 
far as possible, a general view of the root development of crops in the United 
States, but not elsewhere, though literature on recent foreign investigations is 
indicated. 

The materials used for this publication have been in part drawn from pub- 
lications of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, specifically, Nos. 286, 292, 
316, and 367 (B. S. B., 44, p. 45, p. 782; 48, p. 25; 64, p. ISO), The 
bibliography Includes 232 titles. 

Theoretical consideratioiis regarding cell stimnlation [trans. title], M. 
Popow (ZelUfimulationsforech., 2 (1926), No, 2, pp, On increase 

of the stimulating agency in water, as much as 30 per cent additional water may 
be bound. This fact is thought to be of biological significance in ways which 
are outlined, with discussion. 

Cell stixniKlation and its explanation [trans. title], St, Konsuxoff (Zell- 
etim/ulationsforsoh,, 2 (1926), No, 2, pp, 113-130).— Besides experimental data, 
a general discussion presents broadly but briefly the various phases of cdl 
stimulation and Its l)6arings. 

Tho Inilucnco of pretreatment of sood on growth and stimulation 
phenomena in seedlings [trans. title], (1. Friesen (Jahrh, Wise. Bot, 65 
(1925), No, 1, pp, 28^0, ftga, 15),— In tests on the effects of pretreatment em- 
ployed with seed grain of oats and maize, as stimulating agents, heat and 
snlfur dioxide gave varying results which are detailed. 

External factors infinenclng germination in grape seeds rtrtms. titlo], 
A. ZmsflXER (ZelUilmilaiiomforedh,, 2 (1926), No. 2, pp, 161-170, fig 1).— The 
stimulating Influence on grape seed germination of commercial germicides, of 
several poisons In very dilute solutions, of B5ntgen ray irradiation, and of 
several salts are detailed, 

StimiJlation studies on seed of Sinapis alba [trans. title], 0. Awus 
(ZeUetimutationsforsoh,, 2 (1927), No. 3, pp, 277-284, figs, 3),— In this work, 
dealing principally with the stimulation of germination, the idea of favorable 
effects from stimnlation appears to be substantially supported by secondary 
considerations which are connected with stimulation. 

Stimulation studies on spinach [trans* title], J. Graf Waxxwitz and 
GbXfin WAixwm (ZelUUmulatiomiorsdh,, 2 (1926), No, 2, pp, 171-175, figs, 
9).— The authors have studied in a preliminary way, and herein present in 
graphic and descriptive detail, data as to the stimulating effects on germination 
of spinach seed caused by 1 and 5 per cent sodium bromide. 
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Bdations between amount and results of stimulation [Irans. title], L. 
Bbauweb Wiss. But,, 6J^ (1925), No, 5, pp. 770-821, figs. Plantlels 

of the sensitive bean (Phaaeolus muUiflorus) germinated in sawdust and grown 
in flowerpots under controlled conditions are said to have shown a pendulum- 
like action and reaction due to stimulation by light. The character and rela- 
tions of these responses are discussed. 

The effect of solutions of eosin, erythrosln, and methylene blue on 
germination and growth of some plants [ti'ans. title], J. 0. va.n diir M. 
Mohb (Beo. Trav. Bot. N6erland., 23 (1926), No. 1-2, pp. 2i5-262, figs, 12 ). — 
The germination and further development of rice, maize, wheat, soy beans, 
Arachis, cassava, and sugar cane arc influenced by 0.5 per cent solutions of 
eosin and erythrosin in ways which are particularized. 

Forcing experiments with hydrocyanic acid [trans. title], G. Gasskkb 
(ZelUHpTfUlatlonsforsch., 2 (1926), No. 1, pp. l-iO, figs. 16). — A detailed study 
is presented of the effects and practicability of using hydrocyanic acid as a 
forcing treatment, dealing In all with BO species of plants in 26 genera of 
f&milies. 

The behavior of crucifer seedlings In connection with copper salts 
[trans, title], W. Mxjnkblt (Zellstimulationsforsoh., 2 (1927), No. S, pp. 
285-290). — ^This is a study bearing upon the problem as to the relations 
between fungicidal treatments and stimulation effects. 

The Iron requirement of rice plants [trans. title], O. Btohtibb (Biitsher. 
Akad. Wiss. Wien, Math. Natnrw. Kh, 135 (1920), I, No. 5^, pp. 203-2 i2, 
pi. J).— Plantlets of rice (Orgm sativa) show, in media deficient in iron, a 
severe chlorosis, which can be prevented or relieved by addition of iron sulfate. 

The influence of sodium chloride on the development of tomatoes [trans. 
title], F. D. liiKHONOS (Priroda i Selsk, Khoz. ZasusH. PuMyn^. OUas toU 
BBSB (Natiiere and A^r. in Arid Begions U. 8. B, B.), No. 1-2 (1926), pp. 
d6-7f).— Experimentation testing the effects of sodium chloride (0.5 to 1.0 per 
cent solution) on the growth of tomatoes showed that with soils rich in or- 
ganic matter 0.5 per cent sodium diloride exerts a stimulating influence. The 
transpiration coefficient was low, while the transpiration itself was high. With 
1 per cent sodium chloride the dry matter formed was lower, and the transpira- 
tion coefficient much lower, than in case of the untreated plants. 

The salt requirement of tobacco grown in sand cultures, H. Liu (Mary- 
land Bta. Bui. 288 (1926), pp, 1S2-15S, figs. 8).— -The effects of various nutrient 
salts on the yield, chemical composition, and physical properties of tobacco were 
studied in sand cultures, using some solutions of type I of the three salt solu- 
tions recommended by the divi^on of biology and agriculture of the National 
Besearch Council (B. S. R, 44, p. 130). 

Dry weight was increased with high eoncentratioms of calcium nitrate, but 
decreased with hl^ concentrations of magnesium sulfate. Nicotine was hi^ 
when calcium nitrate was high, but not in direct ratio. High potassium 
dlhydrogeu phosphate also favored nicotine synthesis. High calcium nitrate 
decreased plant ash, producing a loose, white ash. Magnesium sulfate increased 
the ash and improved its firmness. High nitrate produced rough leaves of 
dark color and poor burning quality. The presence of available potash and 
the absence of chlorine appear essential to good burning quality. Leaves grown 
in solutions high in calcium nitrate but practically free from chlorine burned in 
flamea 

No particular solution indicated a fertilise for tobacco, as none of those tried 
supported the tobacco to maturity. Physiological injuries appeared in all 
cultures. Saud-drown ” bleaching occurred in all six dupHcate plants of the 
culture which had the least magnesium sulfate. Blackening of the leaf stem 
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in tlie leaf just emerging from the bud and subsequent killing of the terminal 
bud occurred in plants of all cultures. The injury occurred earlier when the 
calcium nitrate was high. Histological studies of the injury showed several 
symptoms characteristic of that due to nitrogen excess. 

Bolution of hydrogen-ion concentration to the growth of plants, W. X 
EoBBiNS {Miuouri 8ta. Bui, (1926), p. SO). — Studies, earlier phases of 
whicli have been noted (H. S. li., 54, p. 743; 66, p. 424), are reported. The ash 
of potato lubiT disks wliich had been immei‘sed in dilute sodium phosphate 
buffer mixtures showed, in general, but little ash loss in solution of pH 7.0 to 
8.0, some loss at C.O to 7.0, more at 4.5 to 6.0, and rapid loss beyond pH 4.5. 
Heath of potato tuber tissue in dilute sodium phosphate solutions more acid 
than pH 4.5 is delayed by addition of small quantities of calcium salts. A loss 
of ash elements may be lessoned by very small additions of calcium. 

Elodea leaves (detached) in sodium phosphate buffer mixtures containing 
0.03 N sodium and varying from pH 4.8 to 7.2 remained alive for more than a 
week, and gradually became yellow, the chloroplasts shrinking and developing 
a golden yellow color. Changes in acid and basic dyes are noted. ** Cultures 
on liquid and solid media containing uniform concentrations of toxic acid or 
basic dyes but differing in H-ion concentration show that the toxicity of the 
add dyes is markedly increased for Rhissopus niffrioans in solutions acid to 
about pH 5.0; for Olllet'ella nauUnetii in solutions acid to about pH 6.4. The 
basic dyes are decidedly more toxic in solutions alkaline to these points. 
FusarUim owpsporum I'esponds much like G. sauUnetti. These results are cor- 
related with the isoelectric points previously reported for the first two organisms 
but not with tliat found for the third.’* 

Effect of certain nutrient conditions on activity of oxidase and catalase, 
B. D. Ezkij:* and J. W. Oeist (Michigan Bta. Tech. Bui. 78 (1927), pp. 24, /kfs. 
S). — These investigations employed healthy herbaceous plants (lettuce, radish, 
and spinach) grown under widely varying conditions as regards nutrition and 
environment, testing the effects of certain nutrient conditions of the soil as 
regards activity of oxidase and catalase and the relation of this effect to growth. 

Correlation between oxidase activity and growth or size of the plants was 
slight to negiitlve. Correlation between the activity of catalase and growth or 
size of the plants was better than with oxidase and significantly negative. 

“ fcSlnee tlie soil treatments (liming Included) consistently and significantly 
affected the growth and size of the plants, they were antecedent to, not to say 
causal in, the decrease of oxidase and catalase activity when accelerating growth 
and to iucroasod activity of these enzymes when growth was retarded by their 
presence.** 

Nitrate assimilation in higher plants, I [ti'ans. title], G. Kisin and J. 
Kxssse Afcadl Wise, Wim, Math, yaiurw. Kl, 1$4 (1925), I, No. S-4, 

pp. 101--J20, fig. i).-— The authors present briefly, for tbls first study, the 
physical, chondcal, and culture methods employed, also tabular and other data 
obtained with cereals and legumes, and some conclusions regarding chiefly the 
utilization, but also In part the production or exchange, of ions containing 
nitrogen. 

Albumin formation in animal and plant [trans. title], H. Komi (NaPu/rw. 
u. Landw. lFrei$i/ng}, No. 5 (1925), pp. 63).— An account, larg^ chemical and 
bibliographical, is given of the formation of albumin in plants and some of its 
relations to animal life. 

Photo-electric measurements of illumination in r^ation to plant dis- 
tributioii» Part I, W. R. G. Atkins and H. H. Poodbs (Bop. Dublin Boo. BoL 
Proa., in. eer., 1$ (1926), No. 25, pp. 377-363, fig- 1).— Measurements have been 
made of illumizialion in the ^ade and in the open by means of apparatus indi* 
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cated. The most satisfactory way of expressing the illumination at a shaded 
site, In relation to its flora, is as a i)crcenta§e of the ditfuse light in the open, 
this percentage being here termed the daylight factor. Data are presented con- 
cerning the distribution of various plants m terms of the daylight factor. This 
factor may be as low as 1 to 2 i,)er cent on the floor of a wood of mixed deciduous 
trees in autumn, and less than O.OG per cent In especially heavy shade under 
rhododendron. 

Some preliminary studies of the influence upon plants of the relative 
length of day and night, Y. Yosuir (Tdhohu Imp, Unit}, 8cl Upts,, 4 ho\ ^ 
1^0, 2, pp. 143-157, pis, 4), — In experiments witli idunts named, more 
particularly with rice but also with wheat, Indian millet, buckwheat, sunflower, 
cosmos, morning glory, eggplant, soy bean, and maize, the author found most of 
these plants to belong in the short-day class, fioweiing only when the day 
length falls within certain limits. There Is, however, another group of plants 
which are nearly or totally indifferent as to photoperiod, being determined as 
to flowering time by other factors. 

The growth rate tends to be proportional to the length of the daily exposure 
period. It is true the growth of a plant may be forced also by slight shading, 
but in this case the plant is apt to flower sparingly. 

Early and late lice varieties respond to light regulation a^iite differently as 
to both time of flowering and rate of growth. The late vaiiety is a short-day 
plant, the early variety being indifferent as to light period. 

Photoperiodism is a critical factor for distinction as to varieties of certain 
plants. 

Belation of situation to transpiration in shade plants and in son plants 
[trans. title], M. Dietbioh (JaUrb, Bot, 6S (19B5), No, 1, pp, 9S-194, 

figs, 13). — study of relations between location and tratispiration in connec- 
tion with shade plants (about 16 genera, ]G0 examples) and with sun plants 
(about 12 genera, 6S examples) shows a general corre^ndence, as regards 
variation, between transpiration and external conditions. Particulars are 
detailed in conclusions. 

Tronspiratloual rhythm iu Pestuca sulcata [trans. title], E. L Peoskobiakov 
(Priroda i Selsk. Khoz. ZasusJil Pusiyn. Ohlastel 8S8R (Nature and Agr, in 
Arid Regions V, 8, B. R,), No. l-% (1926), pp. 64, d5),— Plants of F, sulcata 
wore taken up with the soil from the steppe and transferred directly to zinc con- 
tainers. The soil was then covered with cotton and watered from b«dow, and 
the transpiration was measured in the usual manner. The results showed a 
rhythm in transiflration when there was a scarcity of water. Rhythmical tr«in- 
spiration was observed also at times even under optimal conditions of water 
supxdy. 

On the rate of carbohydrate transport in the greater yam, Dioscorea 
olata Linn., T. O. ISdASOB and C. J. Lbwin (Rov, Dublin 8oo. 8 qL Proc,, n, ser., 
18 (1926), No, 18, pp. 203-205, fig. 1 ). — Observations by the authors on the 
movement of carbohydrates through the stem carrying the tubers of the greater 
yam (D, aiada), near Ibadan, Southern Nigeria, lead to the conclusion that, 
even when high concentrations are present, the phloem appears incapable of 
transmitting carbohydrates. ** That the phloem, in common with other living 
tissues, may transmit sugars at a limited rate is probably not in doubt, but that 
carbohydrates are normally transported through it seems Impossible.” 

The ration between the specifle conductivity and the structure of the 
wood elements in the tropical plants, H. S. Inamdas and A. L. Shbivastava 
(Jour, Indian Bot, 8oo., 4 (1925), No. 9-10, pp, 304-306; dbs, in Indian 8oi. 
Cong, Proo. [Calouttal, 12 (1925), p, lad).— Having found that the specifle con- 
ductlylty of the wood in tropical plants differs among species, among Indivldnals, 
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and among branclilets of the same tree, and having noted some conclusions 
reached by others, the authors undertook a number of measurements of vessels 
in sections at diflerent places on the plant and obtained an average figure for 
the dhimeter of the vessels in each species for comparison with the average 
specific conductivity. The results thus obtained arc tabulated. 

In general the diameter of the vessels varies in the same direction as the 
specific conductivity, which is correlated with the demands made by the 
transpiring leaves on the water supply, A characteristic difCerence is noted 
between a mature tree and a sapling, this difCerence being correlated with the 
smaller diameter of the vessels in the sapling. The diameter of the vessels is 
not the only contributing factor toward variations in the specific conductivity, 
us is illustrated by the fact that no quantitative proportionality is maintained 
between the diameter of the vessels on the one hand and the specific conductivity 
on the other. However, the results in general confirm the conclusions, based on 
observations in both temperate and tropical regions, that the main cause for 
variations in the specific conductivity is the resistance offered by the wood. 

Tho plant and drought from the agricultural viewpoint [trans. title], 
B. A. Kkule b (Priroda i Seisin. Khoz. ZasushL Ptbsipn, OUasieU SSSR (Nature 
and Agt\ in Arid Regions U. S. 8. R.), No. J-fi (1926)^ pp. — ^Dealing with 
problems of plants involving molstuie supply in arid regions, the author reviews 
available information on such matters as transpiration, wilting, stomata! func- 
tioning, respiration, and root system adaptations, recording also experimenta- 
tion at the Voronezh Experiment Station on wild plants growing in arid regions, 
and selection experiments. 

The infiuonce of temperature ou tho permeability of protoplasm iu Bela 
vulgaris I trans. title], D. m V. Smits (Reo. Trav, Bot, N^erland., 23 (192$), 
No. 1^2, pp, 104---199, figs. i5).— The author found that temperature changes 
affected the i>rocess of diffusion and really altered the cells. 

The influence of low temperatures on plants [trans. tittle], T. M. Zaoslabowa 
(Jahrlt, Wiss. Bot., $5 (1925), No, 1, pp, 61-^1, figs. 5).— Alterations following 
exposure to cooling of lyo, wheat, pea, maize, and buckwheat roots can be pre- 
sented graphically by a curve corresponding to that of temperature. Freezing 
temperature is not constant for one and the same root, as the attainment of 
freezing depends upon individual peculiarities and the range of temperatures 
employed. 

The killing point of roots is lower than the freezing point. The lowest 
resistance is shown by the cortex and root hairs, the highest by the meristem, 
and the intermediate by the central cylinder. 

A study of the vital reactions as regards root cells showed that buckwheat 
has tho greatest acidity. A positive cunrolatiow was noted between cold resist- 
ance and alkaline reaction and a negative correlation between the acidity and 
resistance to cold, the central cylinder being approximately neutral. This cor- 
respondence botwecii reaction and resistance to cold Is thought to be of prac- 
tical importance. Add reaction may hasten the death of cells iu freezing, and 
this is said to be evidenced by experiments with red cabbage sections. Even very 
weak acid concentrations correspond to a significant lowering of cold resistance 
in the cells. Weak alkaline concentrations, on the other hand, correspond to 
important increase of cold resistance. Precipitation of nitrogenous materials 
in acid media requires a smaller temperature decline and a slighter water 
removal than in alkaline media. 

It is concluded that the disturbance of physicochemical equilibrium of the 
plasma in freezing must proceed much more rapidly in cells showing acid than 
in those showing alkaline reaction 
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The physiological nature of the differences between summer and winter 
grains [trans. title], N. A. M*vsimow and A. I. Pojabbova (Jahrb, Wias, Bot,, 
64 No. S, pp. fiffs. 5).— Studies on the physiological character 

of the differences between winter and summer forms of ceretds arc outlined as 
made with wheat seeded December 18, March 8, and April 16 and with rye 
seeded January 9, February 2, and March 6. The various results are dis- 
cursively detailed. 

The pentosan theory of cold-resistance applied to conifers, J. Doyle and 
P. Olinoh (Roy. DuhUn 8oc. 8ci. Rioo., a. scr., J8 (lOZG), No, 3/, pp. 2J0-~2$6, 
jf). —Attention is called to the lack of available knowledge concerning the 
physiology of evei-greens, parUcularly conifers. The theory that cold resistance 
depends on pentosan content was examined by a seasonal study of conifer 
leaves. 

The pentosans of conifers are placed in three groups, namely, water-soluble 
pentosans, pentosans subsequently extractable with 1 per cent hydrochloric acid, 
and pentosans extractable with hydrochloric acid not lower than 12 per cent. 
These classes vary considerably, though not independently, throughout the year, 
the variation in the first two classes being reciprocal. Oupressus is remarkable 
in having a very high winter content of water-soluble pentosan. Conifer leaves 
are distinctly acid, showing a pH value of 3 to 4 with very little seasonal 
variation. Oupressus is less acid than the other forms. 

Analysis of the full results from the study of conifers showed no seasonal 
or other relations between hardiness and pentosan content. 

The dehydration rates of conifer loaves in relation to pentosan content, 
J. Doyle and P, Clikoh (Boy. Dublki Boo. B<X. Proo., n. ser,, 18 (i92d), No, 
Hf PP- 265-275, figs. 4).— -Data presented as obtained from the drying of conifer 
leaves are believed to show that the claim made in a paper by Rosa (E. S. R., 
46, p. 827), tliat the rate of dehydration of certain plant tissues at 60*=^ C. 
decreases with increasing content of water-soluble pentosan, can not be sub- 
stantiated. It is also claimed that mere rates of dehydration under uniform 
conditions may be no reliable index of hardiness. The dohydi’ation of plant 
tissues is a complicated physical process which still requires to be analyzed. 

The infiuence of TJstllago tritid on the respiration and evaporation of 
wheat [trans, title], A, L. Kubsanov (Bolemi RcwtowiJf, 16 \td^6). No. 2, pp. 
57-71, figs. 5)*— These respiration experiments employed both hctilthy and 
infected plants, beginning with the germination of tlio Hoeds. The deter- 
minations for the seeds were made on the basis of carbon dioxide given off 
in 24 hours pev gram of seed dry weight. For the i^lants, the carbon dioxide 
given off per hour was calculated on the basis of 1 gm. of plantlet dry welgjit 

At first the respiration of healthy seeds was greater than that of iufoctecL 
On the second day the differences disappeared, and later the infected seeds 
showed a higher respiration rale which reached the maximum on the seventh 
day. In plants at various stages of growth the differences were not physio- 
logical, the increased respiration in the infected plants being due to the de- 
velopment of the fungus. Experiments with stems showed that Infected plants 
respired faster. Roots of healthy and of Infected plants 15 days old showed 
no difference in respiratory activity. 

The evaporation experiments showed that the Infected plants give off more 
water than the healthy plants. No stimulating effect on the growth of wheat 
due to U. tfitioi was noted. 

The functional decay of leaves, R. H. Dastub (Jour, Indian Bot Boc.^ 4 
(19B5), No, B, pp, 226-224),— It Is Stated that in AtmtUou asiatioum and in 
numerous other plants, the functional activities of the cells of the leaf 
nxesqphyll do not terminate all at once, but that they ifixow of decay one 
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by one. The water supply appears to be concerned. Phenomena cited are, 
it is claimed, explainable only on the supposition that the smallest vascular 
tracheids from which the cells o£ the mesophyll obtain their water do not 
continue to perform ihoir function as vigorously in very mature leaves as in 
the young leaves, and so the supply of water becomes inadequate, though 
transpiration still continues to be normal. The cells which are most dis- 
tantly placed from these trachoids will be the first to suffer from this shortage 
of water supply, as nearly all the water will be utilized by the cells in the 
immediate vicinity of these tracheids. The water conducting elements at the 
margins of a leaf are thrown out of their function much earlier than those 
placed centrally because transpiration is always more vigorous from the 
marginal portions of a leaf than from the central portions. Further explana- 
tion is offered. 

The functional decay of leaves, by R. H. Bastur . — A few critical 
remarks, R. S. Inamdab (Jour, Indian Bot, 8oc., 4 (19B5), No, 9-10, pp. 
318S22 ). — ^This is largely an expository and critical note on the article by 
Bastur above noted, which is mentioned as an abridged form of another article 
by Bastur which has been noted (B. S. B., 66, p. 126). Critical reference is 
made also to an Implication by Briggs (B. S. B., 51, p. 730) as to the connection 
of the “ reactive chloroplast surface ” with the water supply. 

Reciprocal effects from grafting, F. W. Hofmann (Jour, Agr, Reeearoh 
[U. 8,1, S4 (1927), No. 7, pp, d75-d7d).— An investigation at the lUinois Experi- 
ment Station showed that reciprocal grafts can be made between Phaaeolus wh 
gariB and P, lunatus. The longevity of the rootstock of P. vulgaris may bo 
materially altered when P, vulgaris is top grafted with P. lunatus. Although 
anthocyanln is considered as a soluble glucoside, no passage of this pigment 
was observable in the graft symbionts between plants of anthocyanln and non- 
anthocyanin varieties. Seeds which developed on reciprocal grafts of P. vul- 
garis and P. hunatuH produced plants which could be cross inoculated, thus 
showing that an altered bacterial symbiotic specificity had been brought about. 

The flower behavior of avocados, A. B. Stout (Mem. N. Y. Bot, Oard,, 
7 (1927), pp. I 45 - 2 OS, pis. 5, figs, iS).— The author aims in this paper to 
present the more important facts thus far determined regarding flower be- 
havior in avocados, with more ample illustration by photographs and charts 
than has hitherto been possible. The report includes new data obtained in 
Florida for varieties not available in Oalifomia. 

Some abnormalities in the flowers of Cannabis satlva, S. B. Kashyap 
(Jour. Indian Bot, 800 ,, 4 (1025), No. 6 , pp. 21'^-219, figs. 5).— It is said that, 
while the sporophyte in C. sativa Is potentially bisexual, ordinarily one sex 
dominates and is expressed externally. The factors determining the expression 
of one sex and the latency of the other are not known. 

Brysiphaceae near Moscow [trons. title], A. N. BukhgfIm [Buohhxim] 
(Bolessni Rastmit, 14 (1925), No. 1, pp. S4-SB; Oer. ala., p. 38) .—A brief note 
is given on the collection, during 1922-1024, of Brysiphaceae In the neighborhood 
of Moscow, and of the distribution and biology of some of the forms. 

GENETICS 

The attachments of chromosomes at the reduction division in flowering 
plants, J. Beliing (Jour. GeneHca, 18 (1927), No. 2, pp. 177-205, flga. 22 ). — 
This is a contribution from the Carnegie Institution. 

The hypothesis of diromosome afShity and the phenomenon of sup- 
pression of characters on crossing, B. Malinowski (Jour. Qenetios, IS 
(1927), No. 2, pp. 22S-2S1).—A. discussion of the relation of linkage phenomena 
with association between chromosomes. 
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Mutations in a haploid Datura, A. F. Blakbslbb, G. Mobbison, and A. G. 
Avebt (Jour, Seredity, 18 (im)y No. 5, pp. 192-m, figs. 4).— This contribution 
from the Carnegie Institution records the genetic variations which have oc- 
cured with the haploid Datura line (lA) and suggests what hearing their 
occurrence may have upon the theory of the hybrid origin of mutants. 

Imperfect hermaphroditism in flowers of Hibiscus removed by surgical 
operation, N. B. Mendiola (Philippine Jour, 8o(., SB (1927), No. 1, pp, 
pZj. .By splitting the terminal portion of the staminal tube which impris- 
oned the stigmas and bending the split parts outward to expose the sti^as 
the author succeeded in rendering receptive Hibiscus flowers which are nor- 
mally nonreceptive. Sex change was thus bi*ought about by mutilation. A 
notable effect of stock on scion was observed in the case of the same variety 
of Hibiscus budded on a native red variety. The scion, although producing 
anatomically imperfect hermaphrodites and impotent pollen when grown on its 
own roots, yielded perfect hermaphrodites and perfect pollen when budded on 
another variety. 

Self-fertilizatioii in timothy, S. E), Clabke (8ci, Agr,, 7 (1927), No, 11, 
pp, 409-4S9, figs, 9). — ^In continued studies (B. S. B., 49, p. 134; 53, p. 729) at 
the Minnesota Experiment Station, selection within self-ferillized lines of 
timothy for from 1 to 6 successive selfed generations resulted in relatively 
homozygous lines differing in hereditary morphologic characters. Chlorophyll 
deficient seedlings, mostly albinos, occurred frequently in selfed lines of timo- 
thy. The interaction of at least three complementary recessive factors, aU of 
which must be present in a homozygous condition, seemed necessary for the 
production of a white seedling. The allelomorphs of these recessives are 
regarded as duplicate factors. 

A marked correlation was found between the reaction of selfed lines to stem 
iTist in the field and in the greenhouse. Resistance and susceptibility seemed 
to be differentiated by a single main factor with resistance dominant, althou^ 
there was some evidence of modifying factors. 

High and low self-fertility, as well as productivity, seemed to be inherited. 
Segregation occurred in the early selfed generations, after which many lines 
bred relatively true for seed production. While some plants were relatively 
fruitful, most appeared to be rather highly s^-sterile. About 4 per cent as 
many seeds wove produced per spiko under self-fertilization conditions as by 
open-pollinated plants. While plants grown from open-pollinated seed were 
quite variable, most selfed lines appeared rather uniform after one or two 
generations of selling. A few sdfed linos were markedly reduced in vigor, but 
most compared favorably in productivity with the open-pollinated commercial 
strain. Although stem rust may greatly reduce timothy jdelds, the relationship 
seemed physiologic, as the characters of vigor and seed production were each 
inherited independently from rust reaction. Plant vigor and seed production 
appeared to be correlated to a certain extent. Selection within self-fertilized 
lines seemed to be an effective and practical means of improving timothy. 

A contribnt!<m to the study of wild mouococcnm mid dicoccum and 
their phylogenetic connection with one another and with cultlTated 
varieties [trans. title], K. PifiKSBEBOEB (0, A. Fl^sbkbqeb) (Trudy Prllch 
Bot, i Belelc. (Bui, Appl, Bot md PlmUBreedi/ng), 16 (1926), No, S, pp, S01-2S4y 
pi 1 figs, ffT/ Eng, al>9,, pp, 224-284)^— A discussion of morphological and cyto- 
^logical evidence of the relatlonifiiips of THtioum aegilopoidee, T, thuoudar, and 
T, dicooeddes with each other and with cultivated wheats. 

Annual versus biennial growth habit and its inheritance in Helilotas 
rfba* H. B. Smtth (Amer, Jowr, Bot,, 14 (1927)^ No. S, pp, 129-146t figs* 3).— An 
investigation carried on at the University of Michigan and the Maine Expert- 
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ment Station indicated that a single gene determines the difference between 
annual and biennial growth habits in while sweet clover, annualcy being 
dominani. Elvidence presented favored the view that the annual form origi- 
nated by mutation from the biennial. Morphological and physiological differ- 
ences between the two typos are discussed, and the relationship between habit 
of growth iind native habitat of the various species of Melllotus is shown. 

Heredity of the garden pea [trans. title], L. Kaznowski {Pam, PaUst, Inst 
Nauk. Qosp, Wiejsk, Pulawaoh {M4m. Inst Natl, Polon, Econ, Rurale Pulawy), 
7 {1926)i A, pp, 1-91, figs, 10; Fr, als,, pp. 89-91),— A comparison ot cultivated 
pea varieties with the wild species, Pisum elatius, showed many striking dif- 
ferences ; for example, the seed coat of the cultivated variety was three times 
as thick as that of the wild form. In the cultivated pea thickness of the 
seed coat is thought to depend upon at least two hereditary factors. The 
coefficient of water ah^oriitlon was greatest in the cultivated i>ea, medium in 
the field pea, and lowest in P, clatins, where absorption was very slow. Five 
distinct colors were observed in pea plants, namely, white, golden yeUow, 
yellowish green, clear green, and deep green. Mutations were observed as 
follows: In P, arvense forms with fasciated stalks, in P. saiiimm a form with 
small seeds, black hila, and yellow cotyledons, and in a cross between Victoria 
and Telephone a narrow leafed rogue. 

The comparative genetics of colour in rodents and Carnivora, J. B. S. 
Haldanb (Biol, Rev. and Biol, Proo. Cambridge PJtM, Boc,, J8 (1927), No. 5, 
pp, 199-^12), — ^The action of different genes identified in the mouse, Norway rat, 
black rat, deer mouse, guinea pig, rabbit, dog, cat, and ferret is tabulated and 
discussed from the standpoint of similarity of action tn the different species. 
It appears that the recessive mutations are homologous, while there is some 
doubt about the homology of dominant mutations. There appears, however, 
to be a difference in the tendency of different genes to mutate, and particular 
genes do not seem to have a greater tendency to mutate in one species than 
in another. Examples of chemical reactions analogous to the mutations are 
frequently mentioned. 

The inheritance and transmission of the characters capacity for fat 
production,’* O. W. Tthiner and W. Gjotobu (Missouri Bta, Bui, m (1926), 
p. S4), — ^In a study of the progeny performance records of 404 Jersey sires 
having 10 or more register of merit daughters and of 175 Ayrshire sires having 
6 or more advanced registry daughters, it was found that for each 100 lbs, in- 
crease in the dam’s annual production of fat 11101*6 was an average increase in 
the daughter’s records of approximately 10 lbs. of butterfat for the Jerseys and 
20 lbs. for the Ayrshires. Simple formulas were established for indicating the 
relation between the sons’ daughters’ yearly pix)duction and the average of the 
sires* daughters’ production in the two breeds. The dam’s performance was 
concluded to be a poor index to her transnaitting ability to her granddaughters. 
Her sire’s average progeny i^rfonnance was a better indication in both breeds. 

Among the 081 calves born in the station herd, there were 12 pairs of twins, 
of which 7 were of like sexes, while 5 were male and female. 

Inheritance of milk production In cattle [trans. title], K. vow Patow 
(Ztseb/r, Tionsilchtung u. Ziiohtungsbiol., $ (1928), Nos. 2, pp. 297-S54; $, pp. 
529-604). — ^Thls is a review of various studies made of the inheritance and 
transmission of milk and fat production in dairy cattle, dealing with the rela- 
tion to conformation, persistence of production, blood lines, inbreeding, proponent 
individuals, Mendellsm, statistical studies, and cytologlcal investigations. 

Inheritance in poultry (Rhode Island Bta. Rpt 1926, pp. 45, ^6).— ^Ihe 
Fi and Fu offspring resulting from crossing Brahmas with Ijeghoms were Inter- 

60285— 27 8 
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mediate In body weight, but nearer to the Brahmas. Bone growth appeared 
to stop between the fifth and seventh month, but body weight increased until 
the tenth month in both breeds. A few Pa female crosses attained a weight 
fully equal to that of Brahmas. 

Means of movement of spermatozoa of mammals and their phyletio 
evolution [trans. title], E. F. Pof^JR-KOv (Poyaejkov) (BQl, Bred, Aziatsk, 
Oosud, XJniv, {Buh Unto, A&ie Cent, Tachkent), No, 15 (fd27), pp. 
pp. 1; Fr. a&j., p. 306).— The author show^s that the direct movement of sperma- 
tozoa is the result of unilateral contractions of the tail coupled with a rotary 
movement about itb long a^:is. The rotary movement results from the shape of 
the head. The evolution of different fonns of spermatozoa as represented by 
different mammals is discussed. 

Antagonistic influence of the hormones of the gonads, I, II [trans. title], 
B. Steinaoh and H. Kun (Biol. Qen,, 2 (1026), No, 7-8, pp. 8I5-SS4, fiffs, 7). — 
The results are presented of teats in which repeated doses of the* ovarian 
hormone injected into male rata at six weeks of age were found to reduce mate- 
rially the rate of growth of the penis, testicles, and prostate glands without 
apparent effect on the rate of gain in body weight. 

The effect of X-ray sterilization on the development of the accossoiry 
organs of reproduction in the mouse, I, IT, A. S. Pabkks and F. W, R. 
Bbaiiibbix (Jour, Roy, Micros, Boc,, 47 (lOB'f), No, 2, pp, ,97-idd, pis, 3).— . 
Histological studies involving the uterus, vagina, and clitoris of the mice 
sterilized by X-rays at or before birth in the in^cstlgatlons previously noted 
(E. S. R., 57, p. 324) indicate that, though such treatment destroyed all follicles 
in the ovaries, there w*as usually no inhibition in the development of the acces- 
sory reproductive organs. In the few cases in whi(*h the ovarion tissue became 
lutealHke, development of these organs was somewhat inhibited. 

On some fundamental laws of ovarian dynamics, A. LxPscntlTz (Biol, R&o, 
and Biol, Proc, Cmvbndgo Phil, Soc., 2 (1927), No. S, pp. 26S--280, figs, 7). — 
The author discusses the physiological reaction of entire and castrated male and 
female animals to ovaiian grafts taken from females of different ages, from 
which the following conclusions are drawn : 

The number of follicles ripening and the number of corpora lutea forming 
depend not upon tho total number of primary follicles present, but upon general 
iiitomal factors outside tho ovary (law of follicular constancy). The time at 
which endocrine activity of the ovary sots in Is dependent upon the age of tho 
internal environmont and is independent of tho age of tho ovary (law of 
puberty). 

Growth substances whibh are not sex specific are completely utilized for 
growth up to a certain point Alter this stago these same substances are avail- 
able to stimulate the development of follidos. A sex specific action of ovarian 
grafts In castrated males and females is indicated by the differences In behavior 
of the individuals of the two sexes and by the tendency for the normal develop- 
ment of follicles and the formation of corpora lutea in the female and the 
tendency to follicular atresia In the male. 

HELD CROPS 

[Field crops iuvestigatloiis in Missouri, 102I5-S&6], W. 0. Btherjdqb, 
L. J, SxADXBB, B. T. Ki b k patbick, B. M. King, C. A. Hhxm, T. J. Taibket, and 
J. T. Quinn (Missomi, Bta. But. 2U (1926), pp, 37-43, 47, figs. 3).— Agronomic 
work (B. S- R., 54, p. 732) reported on included breeding work with wheat, oats, 
and corn; varietal studies with wheat, oats, soy beans, and cotton; planting 
tests with soy beans and potatoes; trials of cortifiled seed potatoes; and dasd- 
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fieation work witli soy beans. The comparative response of Sunrise kafir and 
corn in variously treated rotations is sliown. 

In studios of tbe variability of crossing-over in the C-6lh and Sh-Wjf regions 
in corn, young tassels of botero5-ygou*> plants wore inadiatod (X-rays) at 
vaiious dosages during tlie mat mat ion period ol tlio male geim cells. Irradia- 
tion at Ibo greater dosages lesultcd in the death of much of the 3 ?ollen and in 
some oases in dlstorlion of the tassel. No significant (Ulteieni,e existed in 
(crossover ptTcentage in treated and untreated tassels of the same plants at any 
dosage used. From preliminary studios it apiieared that mutation in some 
genes for eudospeim characters ocean ed frequently enough to bo susceptible to 
qtiantilal Ive i^xperimental investigation by the method outlined. 

01 the highest yielding cotton varieties, Trice and DelTos generally gave the 
best returns on the heavy or very fertile soils of the southeast Mi^souri low- 
lands, while Express and Acala led on the lighter soils. Express and Trice 
yielded the most seed cotton on Ozark upland soils and at the station. Plants 
(2 to 4) In hills 10 to 12 in. apart averaged 229 and 327 lbs. more seed cotton, 
respectively, than single plants 12 and 18 in. apart. Fertilizer tests in several 
localities are commented on. 

[Field crops work in Porto Rico In 1925], T. B. McClelland, B. L. Davis, 
and J. A. SALDAfTA (Porto Rico 8ta. BpL im, pp. IS, H, 15, 16, 17-22, figs. 2).— 
Continued investigations reported on were concerned with the keeping qualities 
of yautias, dasheons, and taros during storage at normal temueiature, com- 
parisons of dilTorcnt species of Crotalaria for cover crops, breeding work with 
corn and sugar cane, and trials of seedlings and introduced varieties and 
spacing and cultural tests with sugar cane. 

Leaf-color studies in germination fiats indicated that com seedlings with 
medium green leaves are more resistant to drought than are those having light 
or dark green leaves. In a comparison of corn strains from different localities, 
corn from Pcnuelas has given the highest average yield and has furnished the 
highest yielding individual ear, which, In turn, lias produced the highest yield- 
ing selfed lines. 

P, 0. .T. 2725, iollowed by P. 0. J. 2714, has been promising among the intro- 
duced sugar cane varieties. A spacing experiment showed Java Unknown 
and Uba, thin stemmed prolific sorts, to yield the most sugar Irom the closest 
spacings, either 0 by 2 or 5 by 2 ft. Although the sucrose percentages were not 
markedly different, the ])urity tended to decline with the wider spacing. Tests 
indicated the desirability of eliminating few’-suckerecl seedlings at from 2.5 to 
8.6 months. Significant observations on seed and tbe production of seedlings 
have been recorded from another source (E, S. R., 55, p, 640). 

[Field crops oxpeidments in the Philippine Islands], S. Youngbebq 
(Philippine Bur, Agr, Ann, Rpi,, 25 (1925), pp. 2^-80, 90-92, 4).— The con- 

tinuation of investigations with various field crops is again reported on (E. S. B., 
55, p. 434). 

Breeding improved varieties of forage crops, L. E. Kikk (flour, A?ner, Soc. 
Agron,, 19 (1927), No S, pp, 225-2S9) brocKling expeitoents with 

forage crops are reviewed, with a summary account of improvement work 
with red clover (E. S. B., 63, p. 229), alfalfa, brome grass, slender wheat grass, 
and sweet clover (E. S. B., 64, p. 730 ; 55, p, 523), at the University of Saskatch- 
ewan. Controlled pollination with selection of the more de^able selfed lines 
appeared to be the most promising mode of attack for the improvement of 
normally cross-fertilized crops after adapted varieties have been obtained. 

Progress and possibilities in forage crop improvement, P. 0. Manobxs- 
nam (Jour, Amer, Soo, Agron,, 19 (1927), No, S, pp, -Discussing the 

above paper, the author points out that continuous selection has not been 
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conspicuously successful in the improvement of cro&s-pollinated forage crops, 
that the present trend is toward selection in self-fertilized lines, that hybridi- 
zation has not played the pai^ deserved in breeding work with forage crops, 
and that a wider knowledge ot tlie genetics of important forage crops Is 
needed. 

The accurate determination of dry matter iii forage crops, (i. P. MoUosaiw 
and B. I. Hamilton {Jour, Amen kioc. Agron., 19 No 3, pp. 

In forage crop experiments at the (lenlral Jflxperimontal Farm at Ottawa, 
wherein the yield (absolutely dry weight) per 3,000 plants of western ryo grass 
and acre yields of cured hay of varieties ol rod clover, alfalfa, and sweet clover 
were considered, the inclusion of the border foot in plats surrounded by culti- 
vated paths seemed to be associated with inaccuracy of result. 

Studies of the influence of the method of sampling and drying on the 
relative amount of dry matter obtained, employing hay mixtures, alfalfa, red 
clover, timothy, corn, and sunflowers, led to the conclusion that the use of 
either green weights or the yield of field-cuied hay as a basis of comparison in 
test plats is unrdlable. Computation of yields of comparative test plats on the 
basis of the moisture loss of shrinkage samples dried to a constant weight, 
while reliable for detection of reasonably largo dilferences, still possesses an 
appreciable variable factor. There appeared to be an appreciable and variable 
loss of dry matter in shrinkage samples held for air drying before being finally 
oven dried. Immediate drying of shrinkage samples seemed to ofEer the most 
accurate criterion for comparative tests. 

The effects of rotations, fei*tilizers, lime, and organic matter on the 
production of corn, wheat, and hay, T. K. Wolfe and M. S. Kmps CVirginin 
8ta. Bui 25S (1921), pp. 50, figs. 33).— Experiments concerned with the effects 
of crop rotations, fertilizers, lime, and organic matter on the yields of corn, 
wheat, and hay were conducted during the past 20 years at the station on 
Hagerstown silt loam soil. 

Corn was greatly benefited by crop rotation and wheat to a lesser extent, 
whereas continuous hay reseeded in alternate years outyieldccl hay in rota- 
tion with corn and wheat. Considering all crops, it seemed much more proflt- 
able to grow crops in rotation than otherwise. While stable manure and 
floats greatly increased crop yields, acid phosphate apparently surpasses floats 
for Virginia soils. Stable manure and floats with crop residues resulted in 
crop yields greater than without crop residues. A 2-year rotation, corn and 
millet, was unsatisfactory and rapidly reduced soil productivity. The 3-year 
rotation, corn or millet, wheat, and clover, deemed suitable for grain farming; 
the 4-year rotation, com, wheat, and grass and clover, 2 years for the general 
fanner; and the G-year rotation, corn seeded to crimson clover and vetch, soy 
beans, wheat, and grass and clover 2 years, indicated for the dairy and live- 
stock farmer, were about equally valuable as measured by money returns. 

In the 4-year rotation acid phosphate alone has given the most profitable 
returns, although soil productivity decreased witli acid phosphate applica- 
tions. Potassium chloride applied with acid phosphate gave slightly larger 
yields than acid phosphate alone and about maintained fertility. This com- 
bination produced better stands and crops of clover and gave more vigorous, 
healthier, and larger crops of corn and wheat than any commercial mixtures, ex- 
cepting the complete fertilizer. Although the latter gave the highest yields, 
the cost of the increase does not advise its use. Floats gave better results in 
the late than during the earlier years of the experiment, but it did not ap- 
proach acid phosphate in effectiveness. Stable manure gave exceUent results 
with all crops. With a limited supply and much land to be manured small 
frequent ax^cations are advised rather than large apxklications less often. 
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Treatments increasing corn yields most similarly Improved the quality of the 
crop. In the 3-year rotation as much as 2,200 lbs. of acid phosphate per acre 
in one application did not burn up the crops and indeed resulted beneheially. 

Lime (E. 3. B.., 52, p. 422) applied directly greatly increased the yields of 
continuous corn and wheat. Burnt lime, ground limestone, lime marl, and 
precipitated marl appeared of equal merit when applied to give equivalent 
amounts of calcium and magnesium carbonates. Both ground limestone and 
burnt lime improved the physical properties of the soil under continuous 
cropping and under rotation. 

Crop residues seemed to be the cheapest source of organic matter, quite bene- 
ficial in increasing crop yields, and to furnish more organic matter than fc»table 
manure. Green manure crops which do not displace other crops in the rotation 
are held of value. Crimson clover and vetch proved to be excellent manure crops 
where stands could be readily secured, whereas rye was unsatisfactory. Buck- 
wheat surpassed rye but was considered less effective than crimson clover and 
vetch, and soy beans seemed too expensive for use as green manure. 

Experiments with crops for soiling, 1006— IDll [traus. title], B.. Bagge 
{Tidsakr, Flanteavl, 3S (1027), No. 1, pp. 149-196) work described con- 
sisted of experiments conducted in different parts of the country for a series 
of years with fall-sown crops and crop mixtures, and with cioim following 
these, for use In soiling. Of the mixtures of leguminous crops with rye, 
winter barley, and wheat, r^e and wheat gave about equal results on clay 
soils with a high content of organic matter; but on light sandy soils the rye 
mixtures gave the better yields. The mixtures of grain and vetch, as com- 
pared with grain and winter peas, resulted in the better stands and higher 
yields. Bye alone and mixed with vetch gave rather uniform yields on good 
soil, but on the poorer sandy soils rye alone did not yield as well as when 
mixed with some leguminous crop. The use of legumes in the mixture gave 
a marked increase in the x^roduction of nitrogen in the crop. It is recom- 
mended that relatively more grain bo used in the mixtures for good soils and 
more seed of the leguminous crops for sandy soils. 

The results of experiments with soiling crops grown after the winter crops 
above described showed that yellow mustard gave 29 i)er cent, a buckwheat 
mixture 38 per cent, and an oats and vetch mixture 43 i^er cent of the yield 
produced by turnips. 

Experiments on preparing the land and establishing meadows on moor 
soils, X916-192S6 Itrans. titlej, 0. J. Ohbisticnsen (Tidsahr. FUtnteavl, 82 
(1926), No. 4, pp. 660-624 ). are reported of different methods of soil 
preparation and treatment preparatory to establishing meadows of various 
grass mixtures on well-drained low moor soils still carrying the natural 
vegetation. The best results were secured when the ground was broken and 
used for growing crops, mainly oats and root crops, for about three years 
and sowing the grass seed mixture into the harrowed surface after the re- 
moval of the root crop. The seed mixture used consisted of red clover, alsike 
clover, white clover, bird’s-foot trefoil, Italian rye grass, English rye grass, 
meadow fescue, orchard grass, timothy, meadow foxtail, bluegrass> and 
rough-stalked meadow grass. 

The use of cover crops increased the first year's yield and gave larger re^ 
turns when the cover crop was allowed to ripen than when cut green. A 
thickly sown cover crop gave a larger yield than a thinly sown crop at ma- 
turity. A sand covering applied upon sowing the seed mixture produced a 
beneficial effect lasting for several years. 

Tests of sowing the seed mixtures at different dates ^owed that spring 
sowing and summer sowing about August I gave practically the saxoe results. 
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When sown later in the summer there was danger that the clovers and other 
legumes would not develop sufficiently to be winter-resistant 

Studies on bog-hay, R. E Evans {WcUh Jour. Agr., 3 (fS27), pp. 
Investigations by the Universiiy College of North Waloh showed a wide varia- 
tion in the botanical composition of the so-called bog hay and that some types 
were superior to othcis in chemical composition. Bog hay cut early surpassed 
that cut later, especially in mineral content. Application of haslc slag to bog 
areas encouraged the growth of better herbage, wild white clover appearing to 
a small extent. Phosphatlc fertilizers appeared to have a more pronounced 
efCect on the mineral content of the hays thJin on other constituents. Drainage 
seemed to render artificial fertilizers moie eJDCecLive. Complete fertilizers gave 
more and better hay than did incomplete feitilizers. Ammonium sulfate and 
kainit affected yield and composition of the natural herbage on peaty soil less 
than basic slag. While unfertilized bog liay is deficient in ash, phosphoric acid, 
lime, and chlorine, the percentage of these constituents is considerably increased 
by artificial fertilizers, especially basic slag. 

The control of pasture on some farms in Finland (Suomi) in 1025 
[trans. titlejy 0 . A. G. Chabpentibir (Staiens LantbrukafdrsdJosverJch. [Ftn- 
Zawd], Veteihsk. Pub. 7 (1927), pp. 78, pis. 3, figs. 9; Eng. abs,, pp. 71-75).-— 
The pasture studies reported dealt with the comparative pioductivity of differ- 
ent types of pastures, milk production, pasture management, and production 
costs. 

A method of harvesting grain in variety tests, G. L. Schusteh (Jour. 
Amer. Soo. Agron., 19 (1927), No- 4» PP- 557, 358, figs. 2).— JThe method de- 
scribed and illustrated in this contribution from the Delaware Experiment 
Station provides for the field storage of cereal plants until tliey are ready to 
thresh. 

SvalOf Princess n bxirloy [trans. title], H. Tjbjdin (Sveriges Utsildesfdr. 
Tidskr., 33 (1926), No. 6, pp. 34S-347).—A comparison is reported which indi- 
cates by the tabulated results that Princess II barley is fully equal in value, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, JLo Princess. Princess II is a cross between 
Princess and Chevalier II made with a view to obtaining a variety uniting the 
high-yielding capacity of Princess with the satisfactory malting quality of 
Chevalier II. 

Effect of rate and method of application of fertilizer on the gormination 
of white beans, 0. E. Hxllab and X F. Mxtcixeix (Jour. Amcr. 800. Agron., 
19 (1927), No. 4, pp. 270-^279, figs. 5). — Comparatively small quuuiitles of 
Anaconda phosphate were injurious to the germination and the sprouts of 
field beans when applied in contact with the seed or above the seed in tests at 
the Michigan Experiment Station, whereas 350 lbs. appllo<l broadottst and 
thoroughly mixed with the surface 2 in. of soil did not retard germination. 
OhemIcaUy pure monocalcium phosphate was much less toxic to the sprouts 
and not nearly so detrimental to germination. 

As mudti as 850 lbs. per acre of 16 per cent acid phosphate in direct contact 
with the seed did not decrease germination. Rates of 50 lbs. and less in direct 
contact with the seed in sandy loam stimulated the early growth of bean plants, 
while 200 lbs. and more resulted in retardation of growth. Rates of as much as 
400 lbs. placed above the seed caused no decrease in germination or injury to 
the plants in ssuidy loam. Complete commercial fertilizer, 3-12-4, proved more 
toxic than 16 per cent acid phosphate when applied in direct contact with and 
above the seed. 

Froductivenes of certain varieties of corn in Illinois, G. H. Ditngan and 
W. Jj. BnttosoN (Illinois Bta. Bvk 294 (1927) t PP- 563-535).— VarieUl tests 
With com at DeKalb indicated Golden King, Western Plowman, Slrout Red, 
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Will County Favorite, and Hecker Red as best for northern Illinois. In central 
Illinois at the station the highest yielders included Illinois Two-Bar, Illinois 
High Yield, Reid Yellow Dent, Gk)lden King, Will County Favorite, Western 
Plowman, and Boone County White. On the Alhambra field in southwestern 
Illinois, where chinch bug injury has been serious, the best yields were returned 
by Mohawh, Black Hawk, Champion White Pearl, and Democrat Outstanding 
among varieties at Fairfield in southeastern Illinois where chinch bugs were 
not serious during the tests were Perrine White Pearl. Funk 90 Day, Sutton 
Favorite, Rolcl Yellow Dent, Democrat, and Champion White Pearl. 

The development of the Egyptian cotton plant, M. A. Bailbt and T. 
Troxjght (Egypt Jl/M. Apr., TecK and 8oi. Sera. Bui 60 (1926), pp, Ul+iS, 
pl8. 13 ). — ^The studies reported were largely made with Asstli and Sake! Egyp- 
tian cottons at the experimental faim at Giza during 1922, 1923, and 1924. 

The normal peidod of development of a flower bud of cotton in Egypt appeared 
to be not less than 42 days and that required for completion of boll development 
about 52 days. Diseased bolls open sooner than healthy bolls, and the shorten- 
ing of the period is roughly proportional to the severity of the disease. Plants 
grown In boxes had a much shorter period of boll development than those in the 
open field, and tliose grown under drought conditions also showed a somewhat 
shorter boll maturation period, the determining factor in both cases probably 
being soil temi)eraturo. 

in tracing the dcvcdoixment of the fruiting branch of the Egyptian cotton 
plant, it was ‘hown that before the first internode of a fruiting branch lias 
reached its final length at least four succeeding iniernodes have started to develop. 
The average rate of elongation of an internodo and its average extent of elonga- 
tion fall steadily with each consecutive internode, whereas the period of elonga- 
tion is practically similar for all, with a slight suggestion of an Increase in 
period in the more distant intemodes. The existence of regular flowering 
intervals in Egyptian cotton plants was demonstrated, and the intervals were 
sliown to be of a similar order to those found by Harland in Sea Island cotton 
(E. S. B., 40, 1). 027). 

In the plants observed, the minimum temperatures occurring at the time when 
the bud prlmordia wore being dillerontiated had no- effect on the Interval be- 
tween flowers opening about 42 days later. No relation was apparent between 
the length of tiie interval between successive flowers Jind the length of the 
Internodos at the ends of which the fio%vers are borne. Slight variations found 
between the average flowering intervals of different plants were not related to 
obvious external difCorcucos lu tlxe plants and seemed genetic in diaracter. 

The flowering curve for a single plant differed in form from the average curve 
and was rhythmic in chametcr. The wave length was about 6,6 days and 
apparently Identical in 1023 and 1924, The origin of the regular periodicity of 
these curves is believed to be connected with the average flowering Intervals of 
the plants, with a certain carryover of flowers from one day to the next 
Growing flax in Kansas H. H. Laudk and W. B. Gbikes (Kansas Sta, Giro. 
18$ (1927), pp, 10, fig. i).-— Cultural and harvesting methods and varieties are 
suggested for growing seed flax in southeastern Kansas. Variety tests are 
reported, and the status and prospects of the crop in the State are discussed 
briefly. 

3Eniax**wbeat mixtures under irrigation, 0. McKss (Uontwm Sta, But. 202 
(1927), pp, 16, figs, 6).— Investigations at the station during the period 
1928-1926 showed that flax and wheat grown together in proper proportions 
gave total yields significantly larger than those from either crop seeded alone. 
Flax and Marquis wheat mixed at the rates of 14 and 80 Ihs., respectivdy, and 
also at 14 and 46 lbs. per acre produced the most economical returns, yi^ds 
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averaging over 25 per cent more than from either crop in pare calture. Daring 
3 years the gross return from either of the mixtures was about $13.50 per acre 
more than that from wheat alone. Material increases In the rate of seeding for 
wheat resulted in a sharp decrease in the flax yield in the mixture, and similarly 
an increase in the flax rate produced a marked decrease in tlie wheat yield. 
Experiments at the Judith Basin Substation indicated definitely that there is 
no advantage in seeding flax-wheat mixtui*es on nonirrigated land, where 
moisture is a limiting factor in crop production. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of the mixed crop are cited, and cultural directions are outlined 
briefly. 

Data obtained by the station indicated that flax alone returns as large a 
gross profit per acre as spring wheat when grovm side by side under irrigation, 
and flax appeared at least equal to spring wheat under irrigation at Huntley on 
the basis of gross value per acre. Experiments under Irrigation at Huntley 
proved that land continuously cropped to flax yields much less than when the 
crop is in a suitable rotation. Fargo Common, Reserve, and N. D. 3E. 114 gave 
the highest average yields of the 8 flax varieties grown under irrigation at the 
station. 

Japanese barnyard millet: A new forage for the coast section, A, B. 
Engbretson (Oref/on 8ta. Giro. 80 U927)t pp. 4, figfi. 2).— Japanese barnyard 
millet is recommended for soiling or green feed between spring-planted oats or 
oats and peas and early fall turnips, i. e., August 10 to Sei>tember 30. Its cul- 
ture and utilization are discussed briefly. 

Yield studies In oats: The effect of the pro*trcAtment of the parent crop 
upon the seed produced, its germination, and subsequent growth, M. Cr. 
JoiiTBs and M. A. H. Tinckeb (AtHh Appl Bloh, iS {1926), No. 4, pp. 53&-5r>9, 
fga. 5 ). — The influence of environmental (including <*ultural) conditions on 
certain agronomic characters of Record oats was studied at the Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station. Seed grading by weight seemed beneficial but did not im- 
prove seed quality in every respect. Among a number of seed treatments, heat- 
ing the seed (76® C. for 16 minutes prior to planting) appeared to give informa- 
tion on vigor of seed which seemed to be correlated with yield. Variation 
between spaced plants was so wide that seedling behavior gave lltUe indication 
of the plant’s capabilities. 

Experiments with foU-sown oats In the South, T. Tl. Stanton, R. R. 
Oimns, J. W, TAYTiOB, and F, A. OomcAN (G. 8. Bopt. Agr. Bui 148t {1927), 
pp. 82, pi 1, fgs. 9).-— Varietal, fertilizer, and cultural experiments with fall- 
sown oats in southeastern United States made In cooptTatlon with the Georgia 
College of Agriculture are summarized, with brief cultural recommendations. 

Climatic data indicated that winter temperature is the limiting factor in 
fall-sown oats production, the northern limit being defined by the Isotherm of 
30® F. The area between isotherms 30 and 20® constitutes a transitional 
zone In which both spring-sown and the hardier varieties of fall-sown oats 
can be grown successfully. South of isotherm 20® fall-sown oats Is a fairly 
certain crop, except in unusually cold seasons, when stands are reduced by 
winterkilling. 

Strains of Winter Turf oats, followed by Culberson, have produced the high- 
est average yields during the last 15 years in plat tests at Arlington, Va. Ijee, 
developed from Winter Turf X Aurora, has, on the average, outyielded other 
sorts during the years tried. Strains of certain tender types such as Fulghum 
and Hatchett gave better returns in nursery tests than in field plats, equaling 
the yields of Winter Turf and Culberson. Strains of Red Rustproof, e. g., 
Hastings (Hundred Bushel), Bancroft, and Coker Appier, were outstanding 
at Athens In northern Georgia and at Tifton and Quitman in southern Gleorgia. 
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Fuli»hiim yielded next to Hastings and Bancroft at Athens and decidedly out- 
yielded the best Bed Bustproof strains at Ashburn. Yield data fronoi other 
southern experiment stations indicate that in the Cotton Belt the various 
strains of Bed Bustproof and Pulghum varieties are the most satisfactory, while 
immediately north of the Cotton Belt hardier \arieties such as Winter Turf, 
Culberson, and Lee are better adapted. 

Prom October 10 to 18 seemed about the optimum seeding date for winter oats 
in northern Georgia, while in southern Georgia seeding could be delayed until 
November 1. A 0-pk. rate per acre for Red Bustproof and 10 pks. for 
Pulghum produced the highest average yields. While open furrow and ordi- 
nary drilling ditCered little in average or favorable years, the open furrow 
method of seeding winter oats affords considerable protection against winter- 
killing. When methods of seed bed preparation were compared on corn ground 
double disking produced as high as plowing, with a decided lesser cost of 
production. Rotation tests indicated that oats should follow cro|»s that can be 
removed in time to permit early fall seeding of oats. 

Acid phosphate at the rate of 200 to 400 lbs. per acre in the fall at seed- 
ing, followed with a top-dressing of 100 to 150 lbs. of sodium nitrate about 
March 1 surpassed other fertilizer combinations. Ammonium sulfate applied 
at from 80 to 300 lbs. per acre could replace the sodium nitrate. Around 
March 1 seemed the proper time for applying nitrogenous fertilizers to fall- 
sown oats in northern Georgia, and about February 1 in the Coastal Plairu 
No advantage came from applying nitrogenous fertilizers in two separate appli- 
cations* Potassium fertilizers paid for their application on Coastal Plain soils 
but not on Piedmont soils. 

Maintaining potato yields by hill selection, G. Stswaet and D. 0. Tinoby 
(Viah Sta. BuL 200 (J927), pp. S2, figs, 11 ), — ^Data tiom an additional 5 years 
of work supplement Uio&e recorded in an earlier report (E. S. R, 45, p. 131). 
Varieties previously termed Bangor, Peerless, and Majestic proved to be Triumph, 
Pearl, and Rural, respectively. Continued yearly selection of seed from the 
highest yielding hills of Rural has maintained yields. Infection of unselected 
stock with rugose mosaic and leaf roll resulted in low yields, although complete 
running out was not caused thereby. During 8 years Rural stock introduced 
in 1918 from Cornell University and thereafter similarly hill selected gave yields 
about equal to the Utah selected stock, both yields being about double that of 
the unselected stock. 

Potatoes, W. B. Ma.ok {PeuneyVomiia Sta, Bui, 210 (1997), pp, fS-99), — 
Fertilizer experiments with potatoes during 1918-1926, Inclusive, dealt with 
formulas, rates of application, carriers, and comparisons involving fertilizers, 
manure, and cover crops. 

Phosphorus was the only clement giving a consistent significant gain during 
the first 4 years. Variations in analysis and formula did not affect the yield 
measurably. While manure produced increases in the year after application, 
large quantities did not result better than the smallest quantity, 20 tons per 
acre, uusupplemeuted with fertilizer. Phosphorus also produced the largest 
gains during the last 5 years and did better with potassium than with nitrogen. 
Nitrogen did not make significant increases in any combination, nor was there 
advantage in adding it in two applications Instead of one. The mi ni mu m quan- 
tities of nitrogen and potassium were as effective as the larger. Manure alone 
was resi>onsible for large yield increases, and 10 tons decidedly surpassed a 
rye cover crop when both were coinbined with fertilizer. 

A summary of experiments on the manuring of potatoes .in Anglesey, 
Oaemaarvonshlref Denbighshire^ and Plintehiref 3LS9jS«-19^ISy J. 
RoBHawps (Welsh Jour, Agr.. S (i997), pp* iO<W<W).— In fertilizer trials with 
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potatoes at niunerous centers in North Wales during the period 189^1925, 
application of 10 or 15 tons of manure resulted in crop increases averaging 
over 4 tons, or 74 per cent, although an extra 10 tons did not give a significant 
increase. Replacing manure by anifieial fertilizer in the rotation of one root 
crop and several years of grass was not followed by a smaller crop. In most 
cases complete fertilizers added to manure gave increased yields. Moderate 
dressings of complete fertilizers were as effective as those twice as large when 
added to manure- Quick acting nitrogenous fertilizers were of slight effect 
with manure, phosphorus, and potassium. 

[Potato investigations in Germany in 19211 and 1922], P. Knobe (Arb. 
Forsohunffsinst. Kartoffem^. No. 8 (1927), pp. X/J+i82).— Investigations with 
potatoes (B. S. R., 48, p. 134) reported on in summary form from a number of 
experimental centers were concerned with soil preparation, the preceding crop, 
fertilizers and fertility practices, seed, planting, seed production, origin and 
breeding, diseases and their control, harvesting, storage, and miscellaneous 
problems. 

A note on the growth phases of rice varieties, K. Rami.vh (Jovr, Madras 
Agr. Students* Union, 16 (1927), No. 2, pp. 40~-49) .--The comparative behavior of 
rice varieties grouped as to height and maturity is described for growth stages 
from germination to maturity. 

Hybrid vigor in sorghum, A. B. Conner and R. E, Kabpes (Terns Sta. But. 
869 (1927), pp. 28, figs. 6). — ^Heterosis was measured by the height of plant in 
so:^um crosses (B. S. B., 67, p. 126) involving a series of three varieties or 
strains each of mile and feterita having a corresponding common distinctive 
height and known as Extra Dwarf, Dwarf, and Standard. 

Marked hybrid vigor accompanied Intervarletal crosses between mllo and 
feterita in both Fi and Fa generations. In the three crosses between different 
varieties the Fi showed an average increase of 66 per cent in height of plant 
over the tall parent and the corresponding Fa^ 40 per cent over the tall parent 
These crosses also exhibited unusual hybrid vigor in the size of leaves, chloro- 
phyll development and grain production, and were characterized by marked 
delay in maturity. 

Hybrids between strains of the same variety where the parents differed 
apparently only fn plant height showed no heterosis where the height factors 
were due to a single factor and of the same allelomorphic pair. In Extra 
DwarfX Dwarf milo complementary factors for height gave an increase over 
the tall parent in both Fi and F» generation progeny. Crosses between strains 
of the same variety either exhibited no hybrid vigor or displayed it only in 
plant height. 

Hybrid vigor may be of value in evolving new and meritorious combinations. 
An understanding of its expression may enable the grower to keep his seed 
pure and to rogue fields of pure strains. It is also of potential value in the 
study of the relationship of the different sorghum varieties. 

Sugar-cane experiments in the Leeward Islands [1924^25], A. E. 
Coii®Ns ET Ai- (West Indies Imp. Dept. Agr., Leeward Isl. Sugar-Cam Eapts,, 
1924r^, pp. [93+39). — ^Trials of sugar cane varieties and seedlings in Antigua 
and St Kitts-Nevis are reported on in continuation of earlier work (E. S. B., 
65^ p. 738). Hurricane damage rendered the experiments on Montserrat value- 
less. Besides B. H. 10 (12), the results indicate B. 6308, B. 3922, B. 6388, B. 441^, 
B. 4E^ Sealy Seedling, md B. 156 to be the best canes for Antigua condi- 
tions, both as plant canes and ratoons. 

The dlstribiitloii of the roots of sugar cane in the soil in the Hawaiian 
Islands, H. A. Leb (Plmi FhysM., 1 (1826), No. 4, pp. 868-878^ figs. 6; dUo im 
Fianier and Bugsnr M(vnfr., 78 (1927) t No. 18, pp. SJjft-866, figs. d).-+M6thods 
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developed at the Hawaiian Sngar Planters’ Experiment Station for studying 
the distribution ol sng&r cane roots in boxes and under field conditions are 
described in detail, and 16 excavations of 6 plants each under very divergent 
environmental conditions are reported. 

In sugar cane growing in furrows a high praportlon, more than 68 per cent, 
of the roots was found in the topmost 8 in. of tho soil. In hilled up cane 
most of the roots were in the 8- to 16-in. soil level. In cane either hilled up 
or in farrows more than 8S per cent of the roots was found in the topmost 
24 in. The root masses from the uppermost soil levels were in many cases 
light brown in color, while root masses from the lower levels in the soil were 
a darker brown or even black. There were many more secondary roots with 
actively feeding surfaces in the root masses from the upper soil levels than 
in the masses from greater depths, and these secondary roots gave the lighter 
brown color to root masses near the soil surface. Rots of the root cortex were 
also more general in the lower soil depths, and these gave a darker color 
to the root masses from the lower depths 

The sugar industry of Peru, A. H. RosENimn (Facts Adout Sugar, 21 
(1926), Nos. 50, pp. figs. 5; 51, pp. 120^1207, figs. 7; 52, pp. 

1284-1257; also in Trap. Plant Research Found. iWaslu, D. C.] Sd. Oontrib, 
6 (1926), pp> 27, figs. 12 ). — ^Prom a survey of the west coast of Peru informa- 
tion is given on the history, environmental conditions, soils, irrigation^ sugar 
cane variotles, cultural methods and field practices, crop pests, production sta- 
tistics, and a list of sugar mills. 

Bright tobacco in Georgia, J. M. Oabb (Georgia Coastal Plain Sta. Bui. 7 
(1927), pp. 28, figs. 9),— Varietal and fertilizer experiments with bright tobacco 
(E. S. R., 66, p. 528) in cooperation with the Georgia College of Agriculture and 
the TJ. S. Department of Agriculture are reported, with recommendations con- 
cerning soils, plant beds, cultural, harvesting, and curing practices, liming, and 
the reduction of injury by insects and nematodes. The efCtect of weather condi- 
tions on tlie crop is noted briefly. 

The Jamaica and Yellow Pryor varieties, followed by Cash, have given the best 
acre returns in tests on a heavy phase of Norfolk sandy loam. It was evident 
that yield and quality are considerably increased by properly topping and 
suckering. 

Extensive comparison of formulas and sources of fertilizer materials, to- 
gether with preliminary tests of burning quality, have suggested the use of 
1,000 lbs. per acre of an 8-8-5 mixture, the phosphorus coming from add 
phosphate; onc-hnlf the nitrogen from sodium nitrate alone or with ammonium 
sulfate and the other half from organic sources; and the potassium from po- 
tassium sulfate or a mixture of the sulfate with high-grade potassimn chloride, 
the chloride supplying not more than one-half of the potassium. From 2 to 4 
tons of well-rotted horse manure applied in the drill is recommended In addi- 
tion to the mixed fertilizer. 

Blackhull wheat in Kansas, S. 0. Salmon, 0. O. Swanson, and H. H. Laupe 
(Kansas Sta. Buh 24t (1927), pp. 24, S).— The merits of Blackhull wheat 

as compared with Turkey, Kanred, and other sorts are described flom the 
results of varietal trials, agronomic and meteorological observations, and millin g 
and baking tests. 

Blackhull has a stlfCer straw and lodges less than other hard red winter 
wheats and heads and ripens rather earlier, whidb enables it to avoid somewhat 
the efitects of hot winds and drought. The threshed grain can not be differen- 
tiated with certainty from that of other hard red winter wheats. Blackhull 
i^owed no particular resistance to rust, stinking smut, or to Hessian fly. As an 
average of numerous trials it has outyielded Turkey an<^Kanred except in north- 
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western Kansas where it has winterkilled. Blackhnll ontyielded Kanred and 
Turkey at the station, Fort Hays, and Garden City, surpassed Turkey -but 
yielded less than Kanred at Colby, and produced less than either at Tribune. 
It proved less resistant to low temperatures than the commonly grown strains 
of Turkey. The possibility of recurring severe winter losses does not recom- 
mend Blackhull for the northern, western, and especially the northwestern parts 
of Kansas. “ Blackhull will perhaps prove to be the most satisfactory variety 
for limited areas in south-central Kansas where a stiff straw and earliness are 
more important than ability to survive low temperatures.” 

Blackhull ordinarily tests from 2 to 3 lbs. per bushel more than Turkey and 
Kanred, but it has a thicker bran and produces little if any more flour. Al- 
though it contains as much protein as the Turkey types, its protein is not so 
strong. The flour has some of the characteristics of a soft wheat flour. Yield 
and baking trials failed to show any material dlfEerence in favor of a recently 
distributed new strain known as Superhard Blackhull. 

On the quality of bread from wheats supplied with nitrogen at different 
stages of growth, W. F. Gekicke (Cereal Cherniy 4 (19^1), No. 2, pp. 79^86, 
figs. 6). — Six varieties of spring wheat, ranging from early to late and varying 
fairly widely in capacity to change in protein content (B. S. R, 54, p. 328), 
received acre equivalents of 100 lbs. of nitrogen at planting or at one of several 
subsequent growth stages at the University of California. 

Chemical and baking studies on the mature grain ifliowed that in every case 
where nitrogen was applied 46 or 76 days after planting the resultant grain was 
decidedly higher In protein than that from wheat either not fertilized with 
nitrogen or fertilized at planting. Pusa and Sonora differed from the other 
sorts in that the protein content of the grain did not Increase with later applica- 
tions of nitrogen. In Bunyip and Hard Federation, loaf volume rose propor- 
tionally with increase in percentage of protein of the grain, whereas it decreased 
in Jenkins Club. In Early Baart and Pusa, the greatest loaf volume came from 
wheat receiving nitrogen at planting and in Sonora from wheat receiving 
nitrogen when about 2 months old. The peculiarities of loaf volume and per- 
centage of protein of the different wheats appeared to correspond rather gen- 
erally with the varietal i)eculiarities in response to nitrogen applications at 
various growth stages. 

The conclusion seemed warranted that the strength of flour of any variety of 
wheat is factorially related to (1) the protein content of the grain and (2) some 
factor or process connected with a period of development of the plants which is 
reflected in differences in time of ripening. 

Seeds mixture studies: Some Carmarthenshire results, W. Davies and 
A. D. Thomas (Welsh Jcnr, Apr,, S (1927) f pp. H7--151). — ^Behavior of different 
pasture mixtures showed the advisability of seeding only a moderate proportion 
of the aggressive rye grasses so that they may control weeds and produce forage 
and yet not suppress other constituents of the mixture. The greater longevity 
of perennial rye grass enables it to suppress weeds longer than Italian rye grass. 

HOBTICnJITTJKB 

Horticulture [at the Missouri Station], T, J. Taibest et al. (Missouri 8ta. 
But. 2U (1926)y pp. 44-4S, 47, fig. f).— This report as usual (B. S. R., 54, p. 738) 
is composed of brief progress statements, in part previously noted. 

Studies by A. B. Mumeek showed partial or complete sterility to be common 
among apples in some years and that practically all the principal varieties grown 
in Missouri were benefited by cross-pollination. Observations on cherries ^owed 
the I>ukes to be self-sterile and the sours, Montmorency, Early Bichmond, and 
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English MoreUo, to be partially so but interferlile. The degree of sterility in 
sour cherries was affected by environmental factors. Cyclic sterility in Cleome 
was completely eliminated by the removal of the seed pods, suggesting that such 
studies belong to physiology rather than genetics. 

In conformity with results previously reported by Lott (B. S. R., 56, p. 644), 
n. D. Ilooker suggests that the percentage of colloidally bound water is a 
reliable measure of hardiness in brambles, that a fall cover crop combined with 
an application of nitrogen gives the maximum degree of hardiness, and that the 
removal of the first two crops of shoots increases hardiness in red raspberries. 

Analyses by Hooker and H. G, Swartwout of the shoots and spurs of sour 
cherries subjected to differential cultural treatments showed that in the spring 
nitrogen moves in considerable amounts into the spurs and shoot tips. During 
the winter and early spring sugars decreased and starch increased. After 
growth started the carbohydrates decreased rapidly. 

Studies by J. T. Quinn showed the value of selection for disease resistance 
in the cabbage and the tomato. The starting of cantaloupes in paper and 
wooden bands under glass proved practicable for the commercial melon grow- 
ing districts of southeast Mlssom'i. 

[Horticultural investigations at the Porto Rico Station], T. B. MoOxel- 
LAND, R. L. Davis, and J. A. Saldana {Porto Rico Sta. Rpt. 1925, pp. 5. 

14, 15, 16, 17, figs. 2 ). — ^Fermentalion of the pulpy nmtter surrounding cacao 
beans was found to affect in an unfavorable way the development of the 
aroma. Covering the seeds following fermentation with clay or natural lime 
apparently neutralized and eliminated the deleterious acids and sealed in the 
aroma. 

Preliminary studies by McClelland upon the effect of varying the period of 
daylight exposure upon beans and sweet potatoes showed pronounced effects 
upon growth and blossoming. 

In a long continued fertilizer test with coffee complete fertilizer as compared 
with nitrogen alone gave the better results. Potash alone, and particularly 
when used with nitrogen, was also effective in increasing yields. Nitrogen in 
heavy applications wltliout potash affected fruiting adversely, and the trees so 
treated produced sparse foliage and poor growth. In respect to yield the lead- 
ing plat among 40 was that receiving nitrogen and potash at the heaviest rate 
and no phosphoric acid. In pot experiments coffee plants growing in heavy clay 
fertilized monthly vdth sodium nitrate supplemented with sulfur ranked first m 
weight of leovcH and woody gi’owth. Little difference was noted between 
ammonium sulfate and sodium nitrate when both were supplemented with 
sulfur. feSodlum nitrate without sulfur was not equal to the combination, bur 
sulfur alono gave poor results. It was evident that fractional doses of fer- 
tilizer w<'re more effective than larger treatments. The results of the coffee 
experiments wore fully discussed in a previous bulletin (B. S. R., 66, p. 345). 

With coconuts the variations in yield between trees receiving identical treat- 
ment were so large as to confuse results. The results of tests with mangoes, 
mangosteens, and other fruits are reported. 

In sweet corn breeding studies conducted by Davis and Saldafia it was found 
that selected strains developed from sweet com kernels found on ears of native 
corn were superior to s^ections from hybrids resulting ftom crosses between 
native field com and imported varieties. 

[Variety tests at the Rhode Island Station] {Rhode Island 8ta. Rpt 1926, 
pp. 40, .{1).— Arranged in the order of earliness are four cantaloupes, Miller 
Cream, Emerald Gem, Bender Surprise, and Heart of Gold. Bed Wethersfield 
and Yellow Globe onions yielded about equal, with the Japanese Ebenesser a 
fourth less. In accordance with the preceding season's results (B. S. R., 65, 
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p. 230), the blue strain of Hubbard squash outyielded the green. Of 9 sweet 
com varieties planted May 5 Early Dighton. Early Surprise, and Golden Swift 
were the first to ripen, August 0. Catawba was the most productive, and 
Whipple yielded the largest ears. Up to August 12 the Early Sunrise tomato 
yielded the most ripe fruits of 9 early varieties tested. 

Fertilization of truck crops in rotation, W. B. M^cjec {Pennut/lvania 8ta. 
But niO (1927), pp. 3-lS, 22-31, Hg. 1).— Records taken since 1910 on a series 
of fertilizer plats upon which is followed a 4-year rotation consisting of early 
cabbage, early potatoes, tomatoes, and wheat with timothy and clover sown in 
the wheat have shown as an outstanding feature the uniformly great response 
of all the crops to phosphorus. At the same time relatively small amounts of 
nitrogen and potash were necessary to prevent these elements from becoming 
limiting factors. In the case of xwtash, however, large applications frequently 
resulted in losses. 

By dividing the series into four sections and beginning each with a different 
crop each crop was grown annually. An analysis of the data on the cabbage 
shows the largest increases on the high phosphorus plats, but it was considered 
doubtful whether the largest application of acid phosphate, 1,250 lbs., reached 
the maximum usefulness. Both nitrogen and potash produced significant gains 
when used with one or two of the other principal elements. In respect to size 
of application, 60 lbs. of nitrogen per acre produced the largest yield, and 40 lbs. 
of potassium oxide was as effective as larger amounts. Tankage and dried 
blood produced smaller early and total yields than did calcium nitrate, sodium 
nitrate, or cyanamide. Ammonium sulfate was about equal to the organic 
materials and was relatively less useful in a complete fertilizer than when used 
with acid phosphate alone. Acid phosphate was the best carrier of phosphorus, 
hut raw rock gave good results when judged by total yields. Muriate of 
potash was apparently slightly better than sulfate in respect to total but not 
to early yields. Manure, even at 40 tons per acre, produced no better than the 
complete fertilizer consisting of 60 lbs. of nitrogen, 100 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 
and 80 lbs. of potassium oxide and was less effective In promoting early yields. 
Lime showed no significant gains, although an apparent benefit was noted on the 
ammonium sulfate plats. Different fertilizers caused no measurable variation in 
the solidity of the heads. Nothing was gained by splitting the standard applica- 
tion of nitrogen into halves, the second of vrhich was applied after the plants 
were established. 

In the case of tomatoes phosphorus carried in acid phosphate was again the 
most important element. Potash also gave significant gains when used in small 
amounts, but nitrogen produced no measurable gains, the smallest quantity used 
producing yields approximating those of larger applications. Inorganic carriers 
of nitrogen, with the exception of ammonium sulfate, were better than the 
organic. No difference was observed between muriate and sulfate of potash. 
Manure, although significantly less effective than complete fertilizer in pro- 
moting early yields, gave the maximum yields among all the treatments. Thirty 
tons was as effective as more. Lime proved of no benefit except in 1923 when 
streak disease was quite severe on the manured plants. No association was 
established between the occurrence of rots and fertilizer treatment. 

PoUiuation and life history studies of lettuce (Lactuca satlva L.), H. A. 
JojiES (Eilgardia ICaUfomia B (1927), No, IS, pp, 425-479, figs. 110).^ 
Herein are presented the data obtained in a microscopic study of the various 
processes in the development, pollination, and postpollination changes In lettuce 
blossoms. Lettuce flowers were observed to be almost entir^y self-pollinated, 
the pollen being shed before the flower head is fully expanded. Plants showed 
definite flowering peaks, reaching a maximum in late June followed by a de- 
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elded drop with another peak coming In early July. The lime lapsing between 
pollination and fertilization wae very brief, 6 hours sufficing to complete the 
process. The variety popularly known as Iceberg was used in the study. 

Edible and poisonous fungi ([G^. EritJ MUl Agr. and Fibhenes, MUo, 
Put), 64 (1926) f pp, 29, pis, 26), — A small handbook designed to aid in the 
Identiiication of English fungi. 

American fruits: Their propagation, cultivation, harvesting, and dis- 
tribution, S. Feaseb (Neio York: Orange Judd Pul, Co,; London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trulner t& Co,, 1921, pp. XV+892, figs, 17$), — ^A. manual upon propa- 
gation, cultivation, harvesting, marketing, and varieties. 

The effect of the source of nursery stock on the growth of apple trees 
in Minnesota, W, G. Bbdcrtjsy (Mtnn, Sort,, 56 (1927), No. 5, pp. 129-187, figs. 
2), — Observations upon Oldenburg, Wealthy, McIntosh, and Jonathan trees 
obtained from nurseries in Minnesota, Missouri, Alabama, Oregon, New York, 
and Maryland failed to show any significant differences in vigor or hardiness 
that could be attributed to source. The Jonathan trees suffered severe winter 
injury irrespective of origin. Casual observations of the surviving trees would 
suggest that they were all from the same original lot. 

In a second experiment in which Oldenburg trees obtained from Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Maryland were grown in continuous clean cultivation, a good 
survival was obtained in all cases except the Missouri lot budded on French 
crab roots. The author believes that the other two lots owe their resistance 
to the fact that their grafted roots were planted deeper. Growth, as measured 
by trunk circumference, was very uniform in all the lots after the first season, 
indicating that environment rather than source had become the dominant 
infiuence. French crab roots are deemed unreliable for Minnesota except 
when xfianted deeply. 

Blooming seasons of cherries and plums, J. S. Shoemakeb (Ohio 8ta. 
Bimo. Bui., 12 (1927), No. S, pp, 87-92, figs. 2).— Based upon 5 years’ records taken 
at Wooster, charts are presented showing in graphical form the average bloom- 
ing periods for 85 varieties of cherries and 58 varieties of plums. The data 
are supplemented with notes upon the jpollination requirements of plums and 
cherries. 

[Japanese sand pears] (Jour. Okitsu Sort. 8oc., No. 22 (1927), pp, 1-32, 
pis. S; Eng. als., p. 32),— A study of Chojuro sand pears collected in 81 dis- 
tricts of Japan showed a marked infiuence of the temperature of the locality 
upon the fruit Pears from cooler locations were more spherical, the stems 
were longer and more slender, the cavity and basin more shallow, and the 
core larger than in fruit grown in warmer districts. Trees growing on ^opes 
tended to produce fruit wtih larger stone cells and hi^er sugar content than 
did those growing on level areas. The fruits from warm districts contained 
more cane and less reducing sugarK. Fruit of good quality had a total 
sugar; add ratio ranging between 85 and 120. 

Origin of the garden strawberryy A. J. MaNGELSDOBr (Jour, Heredity, 18 
(1927), No. 4, pp. 177-184, figs. 4).— -Evidence is presented to show that the 
present-day strawberries are hybrids between Fragaria oMloensis and F. vir- 
ginJana, These spedes cross readily, produce fertile hybrids, and have the same 
haploid chromosome number, 28. It is believed that the present-day strawberry 
arose in Europe in gardens where the pistillate form of F, oMloensis and the 
hermaphroditic form of F. uirgMana were grown side by side. 

The strawberry and Its cultivation in Oanada, W. T. Macoto and M. B. 
Davis (Oanada Dept. Agr. Bid. 80, n. ser. (1927), pp, 53, figs. 2S).r-This paper, 
With contributed chaptesrs on insects aftecting the strawberry and upon straw- 
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berry diseases, is a general discussion of strawberry production in Canada, 
supplemented witb results of various investigations. 

The story of the banana, compiled and edited by P, K. Eeynolds ashing- 
ton: Pan Amer. Union, 1926 pp. 40, figs- 59).— Popular information is given 
upon the growing, harvesting, and marketing of this fruit. 

Investigations on coffee.— I, Physiological experiments on germination 
of coffee seed [trans. title], X Schweizeb (Arch. Koffle Cult, Nederland. 
IndW, 1 (1921), No. 6, pp. 249-211, pi. 1, figs. U; Eng. a&s., pp. 269, 27d).— 
Observations upon coffee seeds harvested from a single plant showed consid- 
erable variation In viability, the later seeds being the better. No difference in 
germination was noted between light and heavy seeds nor between normal 
shaped and round berries. Very small berries germinated better than very- 
large ones but yielded weaker plants. Aftei* about 1.5 years all differences due 
to seed size, etc., had disappeared. 

Seeds stored in paraffin oil to prevent drying out lost their viability very 
rapidly. Attempts to stimulate germination by softening the outer coat failed 
to yield favorable results. Under certain conditions treatment of old seed with 
formalin proved beneficial. 

Bud selection in the Washington Navel orange, A . D. Shamsx, 0 . S. 
POMEBOV, and K. B. Oasyi. (Jmr. Heredity, 18 (1921), No. 8, pp. 185-142, figa. 
3),— Records taken upon progeny trees of two off-shape variations of the 
Washington Navel orange showed a distinct tendency for the young trees to 
produce fruit like that of the parent limbs. There was, however, a consid- 
erable quantity of normal fruits produced in each instance, indicating an insta- 
bility in respect to the inheritance of shape. The rind, flesh, and juice of the 
fruits from the progeny trees were like those of the fruit of the parental limbs. 

Belation between fruit size and abscission of young orange fruits, 
A, R. 0. Haas (Bot. Gas., 83 (192^), No. $, pp. 307-818) .—The much greater 
dropping of small than of large sized oranges from trees growing at the Citrus 
Experiment Station, Riverside, Calif., is believed by the author to be due largely 
to the decrease in proportionate area as fruits increase in diameter and not to 
any differences in stomatal regulation or in the nature of the rind. In labora- 
tory tests the percentage loss of moisture from young oranges and grapefruits 
decreased rapidly as the fruits increased in size. In the orchard it was noted 
that young citrus fruits dropped readily up to a certain size and rarely there- 
after. Prom a practical viewpoint any fertilizer or cultural treatment that 
might hasten the sizing of the young fruits should give them a better oppor- 
tunity to remain attached to the tree during periods of excessive heat. 

PoUinatiou experiments witb the filbert [trans. title], E. Johansson 
(Meddel. Perm. Kom. Fruktodlingafdradk IS^oeden'], No. 11 (1921), pp. 18; Eng. 
aha., pp. 16, 11). — Self-sterility noted in certain filbert varieties was increased 
by a paucity of male catkins and a tendency for these to be injured during the 
long winter period. No significant differences of time were noted between the 
appearance of the stigmas in the female catkins and the bedding of pollen 
from the males within any single variety. Female catkins were very resistant 
to cold, enduring —14® O. (7® F.). The removal of from 1 to 2 mm, of the 
protruding pistil failed to prevent fruit setting, indicating a physical ability 
to overcome frost injury. 

Most of the varieties studied gave 90 per cent or more germination of pollen 
in 20 per cent cane sugar solution. Pollen germination was not reduced by the 
exposure of catkins to —14* O. In March. The Oosford variety developed pollen 
tubes at from 80 to 37® F., although at a slow rate Der Schah pollen sur- 
vived but did not grow in a sugar solution at 32®. Pollen in catkins stored at 
room temperature completely lost viability In about 17 days. 
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Studies over a period of 3 years showed most varieties to be nearly self- 
sterile, thus corroborating the results of Schuster in Oregon (E. S. B., 62, 
p. 238). Oostord was the only effective self-poUinizer. Good results were 
obtained when Lkngliche Biesennuss, Tidig Idug teller, and G6ant de Halle 
were pollinated with pollen from Oorylvs avellana. No fruit was secured when 
Apolda, Ooslord, and Multiflorum were pollinated by Gory! us columa. 

The morphological dLlfferentiation of the pistillate flowers of the pecan, 
D. V. Shuhabt {Jour. Agr. Research [17. iSf.3, (1527), No. 7, pp. 687-695, 
pis. 6t figs. 5). — A microscopic examination of pecan buds collected at weekly 
intervals beginning in September showed no observable differentiation in the 
pistillate flowers until after growth had started in the spring. Some differences 
were noted between varieties, but these were not as great as those caused by 
variation in the location of the trees of a single variety. Four distinctly dif- 
ferent types of terminal buds were observed in bearing pecans, only one of 
which was found to be a true terminal bud. The three other tsrpes, designated 
as false terminal buds, are described and illustrated. It was found that fruit- 
ing branches as a rule do not originate from lateral buds which are more than 
2 in. from the terminal, regardless of its type. Not more than three pistillate 
buds normally developed on any one shoot. The rate of development of pistil- 
late flowers was much slower than that of the leaves on the same shoot. 

The formation and development of the pistillate flowers of the pecan, 
D. V. Shuhabt {Oklahoma Bta. Bui. 16$ (1987), pp. 7, figs. 8) .—A popular 
presentation of material noted above, in which is discussed the type and struc- 
ture of the terminal buds of the pecan. Information is given on the time of 
differentiation of the pistillate blossoms. 

Distance pecan pollen is carried by the wind, J. G. and N. 0. Woodboof 
{Amer. Nut Jour., 86 (1987), No, 6, p. 85). — ^Investigations at the Georgia 
Experiment Station showed that pecan pollen is disseminated almost entirely 
by the wind, and may under favorable circumstances be carried at least 1,000 
ft. in adequate quantities to insure pollination. Generally the most rapid shed- 
ding of pollen occurred from noon xmlll 3 p. m. On dry days pollen was collected 
in the air until after sundown. Heavy, damp weather prevented the dissemi- 
nation of pollen almost completely. Various commercial varieties are grouped 
according to the period of pollen sheddixig into two distinct lots between which 
there occurred an interim of approximately 10 days. As a practical deduction 
the authors suggest that pecan trees be planted within 500 ft of those designed 
to serve as poUinissers. 

The book of bulbs, F. F. Bockwbll (New York: MaomUlan Go., 1987, pp. 
XX+86^, pis. 61, figs. 89).-— Practical information is given upon the selection 
of varieties, culture, and utilization of the common bulbous plants, the narcissus, 
^adiolus, dahlia, iris, peony, etc. 

The dahlia book, edited by K . Fosbstes and 0. Sohneidsb {Das DahHepr 
buck. Berlin: Chirtemohdnheit, 1987, pp. 193, figs. 76).— A comprehensive dis- 
cussion, Illustrated partly in color, upon the dahlia, its development, propaga- 
tion, culture, varieties, etc. 

The dwarf bearded iris, X, A. H. and A. A. Wbight (New York Oomell Sta, 
IPampMet], 1987, pp. 18) A preliminary working list of varieties based upon a 
study of the literature and published with a view of aiding iris growers and 
of indicating varieties which are desired for testhig. 

Foundation planting, L. H. Johnson (New York: A. T. De La Mare Co., 
1987, pp. XVIJJ+836, pi. 1, figs. 869).— Profuse illustrated, this book presents 
suggestions upon the use of plant materials about homes and other buildings, 
in^uding the culture, pruning, and fertilizlxig of shrubs and evergreens. 

60266-27 i 
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The natural replacement of blight-killed chestnut In the hardwood for- 
ests of the northeast, 0. F. Koestian and P. W. Stickel (Jour. Agr, Research 
iU. iSf.3, 34 (1927)f No. 7, pp. 631-648, figs. 5).-~Studies in southern New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania upon forest areas in which chestnut was 
the dominating species prior to its destruction by blight showed abundant 
replacement reproduction on all except the poorest quality sites. On good 
sites In southern New England the number of seedlings and sprouts was found 
far larger than could possibly survive, and the percentage of desirable species 
was large, indicating that the chestnut is being satisfactorily replaced. Red, 
white, chestnut, black, and scarlet oak species occupied a prominent position 
in the reproduction. An outstanding feature is the increase of red and 
chestnut oak, both in the number of trees and in basal area. Other desirable 
species, hickory, ash, sugar maple, and sweet birch, were often associated with 
oak. The data showed that trees remaining after the death of the chestnut 
have benefited by the release and through stimulated crown growth are fast 
closing the smaller openings. 

Bamboo against staghorn fern, 0. S. Juno {Eawa4i. Forester and Agr., 
24 (1987), No. 2, pp, 54, 55, figs, 2).— A brief account of the successful eradi- 
cation of the undesirable creeping fern by bamboo. 

General biology of the flowers, fruits, and young regeneration of the 
more important species of the Knysna forests, J. F. Y. Phuxjps (So. AfHr 
om Jour. SoL, 2S (1926), pp, Phenological data are given on 63 

species of trees and shrubs, citing remarkable variations in the time and habits 
of flowering within certain of the species. 

A review of the species of Populus introduced into South Africa, 0. S. 
HUBBABD (So. African Jour. Sd., 23 (1926), pp. 340-365, pis. 2). — This paper 
contains a description of species and a discussion of methods of propagation 
and general silvicultural practices. 

Finns patula, Schl. and Cham*: Its introduction into and growth in 
South Africa, J. J, Kotze (So, African Jour. Soi., 23 (1926), pp. 455-466, 
pis. S).-— Brief observations are given upon the distribution, behavior in various 
localities, and habits of growth and of reproduction In P. patula, a promising 
species introduced into South Africa from Mexico. 

The propagation of ** stinkwood (Ocotea hnllata E. Mey.) by vegeta- 
tive means, J. F. V. Phuxips (So. African Jour. 8oi., 23 (1926), pp. 416-434).— 
An account of ineffectual attempts to propagate vegetatlvely a desirable South 
African timber tree, the low viability of whose seeds prevents ready reproduc- 
tion Of approximately 10,000 cuttings planted in the forest under various con- 
ditions only 0.21 per cent developed callus and roots, and of these none lived 
more than a few months. In nurseries the best success, about 1 per cent, was 
with cuttings in sand and heavily shaded. Good callusing and budding were 
obtained In the case of cuttings buried In sand, but only 2 per cent survived 
when placed in the nursery. Similar results were obtained with cuttings 
undmr inverted Jars. 

Watering cuttings with dilute adds, acetic^ dtric, hydrodilorlci and sulfuric, 
mildly fhvored callusing, the best results, 5 per cent, bdng obtained with a 
1:10,000 acetic add solution. Distilled water brou^t to a pH value of 5.5 
by passing carbon dioxide through also stimulated callusing. AUrfl i ina cul- 
tures on the other hand proved detrimental. Guttings in nutrient solution 
rooted better than those in distilled water. 

Shoots etiolated while st!H attached by covering with bags iinftd with bUu& 
doth gave an unusually high percentage of callusing, but the resulting plants 
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were too delicate to survive, etiolation caused a decrease in the starch and an 
increase in the nitrate content. Attempts to root detached leaves and to use 
short-st^ cuttings with a single eye met with little success. In the case of 
root cuUings, about 10 per cent formed new roots, but the resulting plants 
were decidedly weak, ^ith large thick cuttings 4 to 8 ft in length not a 
single one formed roots. The author concludes that vegetative propagation of 
0. ImUata is not practical. 

The forests of Indo-Chiiia, H. Lboomth: (Les Bois de Vlndochine. Paris: 
Agenoe SoonowAque de VIndocMne, 1925, pp. IV+Sll+4, pis. 86, figs. 55). — 
This general treatise consists larg^y of technical descriptions of the species. 
An appendix by H. Guibier is included. 

DISEASES OE PLAHTS 

The romance of the fungus world, E. T. and F. W. Bonin {London: Chap- 
man d Hall, 1925, pp. XX+S09, pis. SI, figs. 2$). — ^Following a foreword by 
J. Bamsbottom, the several chapters of this book, intermingled with presenta- 
tion and discussion of historical and literary fragments, deal with some sd^- 
tific and practical aspects of fungi as furnishing food or delicacies or as in- 
juriously affecting cultivated plants. 

The smut and rust fungi, W. Miguia (Die Brand- u. BostpUsse. Stuttgart: 
Franckh^sche Vcrlagshdlg. 11925}, pp. Ill, pis. 5).-— This book, No. 13 in a 
series of handbooks for practical work in natural science, is intended to serve 
as a help in the recognition, designation, collection, and preparation of smut 
and inist fungi. Of the several sections, the first deals very briefly with the 
collection, study, and preparation of material, the second less briefly with life 
histories, and the third in systematic detail with the various forms and their 
dassifleatiozL 

Studies on Botrytis, G. H. Bebekt.by (Hoy. Oanad. Inst. Trans., 15 (192^), 
pt 1, pp. 8S-127, pis. 5, figs. 17), — ^“In spite of the attention this genus has 
rcceivod, it is still, from the systematic standpoint, in an exceedingly confused 
state, so great, indeed, that we can not be certain of the identity of many of the 
forms on which important critical studies have been based. . . . The four 
strains [referred to throughout as Botrytis I, IV, VII, and IX] used in this 
investigation were isolated early in 1920 from different hosts growing in wlddy 
separated localities. ... As shown by the different types of growth on the 
living hosts after Infection had taken place, these four Botrytis forms fall into 
two groups ^vith Botrytis IX and IV in one group and Botrytis VII and I in 
the other. A correlation between the grouping obtained from the metabolism 
studies with the grouping from the cultural, spore germination, and host inocu- 
lation expeilments has been demonstrated.’’ 

dadosporium fulvum, B. 0. Spangier (Bot. Gaa., 78 (1924), No. 5, pp. 
$49^852, figs. 9), — ^From this investigation it is considered as certain that 
Oladosporium and Hormodendron are one and the same fungus. 

The sensitivity of Phaseolus vulgaris for strains of OoUetotvichum 
lindemuthianum [trans. title], K. BfiNiNa (Forsch. Geh. Pfitanaenkrank. u. 
Immunitdt Pfianaenr. No. 2 (1926), pp. 1-18). — Citing data from work done In 
connection with SchafCnlt (B. S. B., 65, p, 662) and by others about the same 
time, the author gives information regarding farther experimentation dealing 
with varietal forms of the fungus 0. UndenmtTuanum. 

The developmental history and sexual physiology of Ustll^o hromivora 
and U. grandis* [trans. title], B. Bauch (Ztschr. Bot., 17 (1925), No, 5, pp, 
129-177, figs. 4).— These studies were carried out during the period from 
September, 122Z, to September, 1924. A bibliography is famished. 
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Verticillinm disease [trans. title], J. H. H. van der Meek (Tijd^chr, 
PlantencsieJcten. SI (19S5), No, 3, pp, 55-7^, pis, S).— Tests are outlined as made 
wdtli herbaceous and woody plants under inoculation with V, albO’-atmm and 
V, dahlias. It appears that Verticillinm can saprophytically pass through se- 
vere conditions of drought or cold without losing its tinilence for Its hosts, in 
part economic plants. 

Plant diseases and their control in relation to climatic conditions in 
Delaware, J. F. Adams {Peninstila Eort, Soo, I Del.] Trans., 39 (1925), pp, 
39-43). — ^An accoimt of rainfall and temperature for each month of 1024 and 
1925 at Brldgeville and at Dover is discussed in connection with disease preva- 
lence in various plants. 

A study of certain fusarial diseases of plants [and] miscellaneous 
investigations, I. T. Scorx {Missouri Sta, Bui, 244 U926), pp. 30-3Z). — In 
pursuance of investigations related to those previously noted (B. S. R., 54, pp. 
321, 774), the author studied the effect of mycelium of Fusarium lycopersioi 
upon the reaction of both buffered and unbuffered single-salt solutions at differ- 
ent H-ion concentrations. A somewhat detailed account of the results of this 
work has been given (B. S. R., 66, p. 642). 

In continuation of the investigation (B. S. R., 64, p. 744) of wheat varietal 
resistance to scab (Gibherella saubinetii), 29 strains and varieties of wheat 
were studied* It is believed that the resistance and susceptibility observed 
stand r^tively about as in the previous seasons. Red May shows marked 
resistance, noteworthy station selections being W203, W210, and W214, with 
Infection amounting to only 0.28, 0.37, and 0.18 per cent, respectively. Poole 
0. L 6663 (W174) showed only 0.18 per cent infection, tills latter strain during 
three years' trials having given an average infection of only 0.47 per cent The 
Turkey-Kanred strains and most of the Mediterannean group continued to 
show relatively high infection. 

In a l fa l fa Fusarium blight studies further species of the fungus were isolated, 
but apparently none that had not been previously reported. 

Alfalfa bacterial blight causes losses sometimes amounting to 70 per cent of 
the crop. The disease causes a dry rot zone about 1 in. wide at the crown. 
Small brownish areas yield more numerous bacteria in every ca.se. 

Apple canker, due to Cytospora sp, {Valsa leuco^toina’i) , is becoming serious 
in some wid^y separated orchards. The die-back apparently attacks only 
weakened trees, particularly those suffering from winter Injury, root rots, or 
constitutional diseases. Parasitic fungi producing root rots may constitute the 
primary cause. 

Report of the plant pathologist, C. M. Tucker {Porto Pico Sta, Rpt. 192$, 
pp, 24-^0, figs, 7), — In a continuation of reports previously noted (B. S. E., 60, 
p. 547; 61, p. 847 ; 54, p. 648), accounts are given, in some detail, regarding 
coconut palm bud rot {Pfiyiophthora {faberi) palmivora) (B. S. R., 56, p. 150) ; 
lightning injury to coconut palms ; a root disease of vanilla {Fusarium sp.) ; the 
cotton spotting fungus {Hslmi/nthosporiwifn gossypii) (B. S. R., 64, p. 846) ; 
strains of tropical Phytophthoras in various tropical plants ; a pi^on pea seed- 
ling parasite {RMeoptonia ferrugena), anthracnose {Oolletotrichum cajani) 
(E. S. R,, 67, p. 349). and stem canker {Botryosphaeria mwthocephala) ; a sisal 
phy^ologlcal disease; tomato wilt (Bact&Hkm solanacearum) and nematode 
root knot; and hibiscus root rot {PytMum sp.l). A large number of miscel- 
laneous plant diseases are more briefly dealt wltL 

[Plant disease investigations in BritishL Guiana], R. A. Amcson {Brit 
Guiana Dept (Soi. end Agr, Bpt 192$, pp, This portion of the mycology 

report outlines information regarding sugar cane root diseases {Marasn^ 
eaooMri, Melanoonium sacchaH, Pythium sp, and RMisoekmia sp.), top rot, 
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cMorobis, and other dig*eases associated with Lcptoaphaeria mcchari, Oerco- 
spora vaginae, Thielaviopais paradoxa, and Stemonifis Tierbatica; cacao witch- 
broom disease {Mara&mim pemicioaus) and pod rot (PhgtophtTiora fateri ) ; 
coconut wilt (Phvfophtlwra (?) sp.) ; and coffee wilt disease (Papuloapora 
(?) sp.). 

[Plant diseases in Ireland], F. J Meybiok {Ireland Dept Agr, and Tech. 
Imir., Ann. Qen. Ppt, 23 (1329-23), pp, 32, 63). — ^Brief reference is made to 
work done with potato virus diseases, showing that the presence of leaf 
roll or mosaic causes no breaking down of immunity to potato wart disease 
(black scab) in varieties grown in Ireland: to potato blight experiments; 
to onion mildew mycelium hibernation investigations; to studies on wheat 
stem break disease; and to minor investigations involving Phytophtlhora 
ayrmgae and P. paraaiiica on different plants. 

[Plant diseases, Gambia Colony, 1025], A. J. Bbooks {Gambia Dept Aqr, 
Ann. Rpt X925, p. ijr).— -Lightness of rainfall is thought to be influential in the 
reduction of peanut leaf spot disease observed. Eosette appeared in as large 
a proportion as 78 per cent of the plants arising from seed left in the ground 
by harvest operations, even on plats showing no disease during the growing 
season. It is inferred that the supposed insect carriers are more active and 
more plentiful during the dry season (November-May) than during the 
wet season ( June-October) . The director’s observations confirm the view 
that the disease is. not transmitted by seed, soil, water, or wind, but that 
it is carried by a sucking insect. The first and chief line of defense is thought 
to be the destruction of all peanut plants found growing between December 
and May. 

Work oozuiGcted %vilb insect and fungus pests and their control, 0. W. 
Link {Gambia Dept Agr. Ann, Rpt i923, pp. 3^, 35). — ^Peanut rosette, due to a 
virus, apparently is not carried in the seed. It has been shown to be trans- 
mitted by Aphia leguminoaae Theo., though tests with jassids and fulgorids 
gave negative results. The mode of overwintering has not been discovered. 

Peanut loaf spot {Oercoapora peraonata), though prevalent throughout 
Gambia, caused less damage than in former years. Several new varieties, 
introduced on account of sujM^osed resistance to the leaf spot fungus, have 
already shown promising results. 

A sporadic smut of suno is described as causing a darkening of the flour. 
The spores retain germinabllity for at least two years. Seed treatment with 
formalin, though effective, is not necessary if the heads showing the darken- 
ing grains are rcanoved and rotation is practiced. Malformation of the green 
ear caused by Sclercapora gramlnicola is not yet serious in Gambia. 

Gold Coast plant diseases, E H. Bunting and H. A. Dadk {London: Water- 
tow Sons [Jf325], pp. pla, 25) .^This Is regarded by the authors 

as an initial work of a general nature on the subject of plant diseases in the 
Gold Coast 

Report of mycologist [Kenya], X MoBqnaxd (Kenga Colony Dept Agn 
Ann, Rpt 1925, pp, Hl-HB ), — ^This report, prefaced by a general account of 
routine and investigational work related to plant diseases, lists, as noted or 
deflnit^y identified for the first time in 1925, coffee seedling blight {RhieoatOfUa 
solani—conflrmed) and mealybug root disease (fungus not determined) ; maize 
head smut {Soroaporitm r^lamtm), ear rot {Glbberella aaiibineiH), and streak 
disease; sugar cane mosaic; tea brown blight {OoTletoMdhum eamellieoe} and 
scab (physiological) ; sorghum head smut {8, reUiamm), rust {Pueoinia pur- 
purea), and smut {Sphaoetotheca sorgM) ; bulrush millet {Penniaetum typho^ 
deum) green ear disease (? Sdleroapora gramMoola ) ; peanut leaf spot {Oer- 
eoapora pereonata ) ; alfalfa anthracnose iCotleU^rkSmn Mfo ^) ; beet leaf 
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blight {OcrcostJora ’beticola) ; beau leaf disease {laariopsis grlaeola) ; Podocar- 
pus ffracilior leaf disease (Oorj/nelia clfiixita ) ; {Cyi/u>don dactylwi smut {TJstU 
Jaffo cynodontfs) and inflorescence disease (OereheUa cynodontis ) ; Solanum sp. 
leaf disease {Aecfdium solanlHtnguiculaii) ; and Wcdclla sp. [disease] {Tuber- 
cuHm perslcina) ; and a parasite on pustules of maize and sorghum rusts 
(Darluca filum). 

Coffee pink disease and berry disease were found at Kericho in 1925. Of the 
newly reported diseases the most noteworthy was sugar cane mosaic. Maize 
head smut, newly reported, is destructive and relatively difficult to control. An 
injurious coffee leaf disease {Eemileia 'oastatriw) occurred at Koru. Wheat 
stem black rust (Pucdnia graminis) caused severe loss in places. 

A preliminary census of the plant diseases of south Western Australia, 
W. M. Cabke {Jour, Boy, Bog, West, Aust,, 11 (1924-S5), pp, 4S-68 ), — ^The 
present paper is an attempt to bring together previously printed records of the 
occurrence of plant diseases in that portion of Western Australia which is 
called Swanland in this paper, with accounts also of a nrimber not previously 
made known through publication, and with a bibliography covering 1878-1925. 
It is stated that the most comprehensive list of diseases recorded as occurring 
in Western Australia to date is that in D. McAlpine’s Systematic Arrangement 
of Australian Fungi, 1895- Briefly stated, plants in Western Australia are 
liable to parasitic diseases mainly in the wet season and to nonparasitic dis- 
eases chiefly in the dry season. 

Xhffueuce of form and proportion of lime used and of method of mixing 
on the resulting Bordeaux mixture, F. B. Hoixand, O. O. Dtrstbab, and 6. M. 
dnuGAN {Jour, Agr. Research lU. iSf.], S4 {1927), No, 7, pp, 677-686), — ^Tests 
at the Massachusetts Experiment Station of four forms of lime employed with 
copper sulfate and water in preparing Bordeaux and allied mixtures are said 
to have shown that the activity varies directly as the degree of dispersion and 
decreases in the order of the relative quantities indicated, nam^y, limewater 
(0.538 gm.-0.109 gm.-100 cc.), precipitated lime (4 lbs.-1.60 lbs.-60 gal.), milk 
of lime (4 lbs.-2.00 or 2J25 lbs.-60 gal.), and hydrated lime (4 lbs.-2.00 Ibs.- 
50 gal.). The best mixing method is that of pouring dilute copper sulfate into 
concentrated lime, or the two simultaneously into a third receptacle. Some of 
the better grades of hydrated lime are promising substitutes for milk of lima 
but require soaking before being used, 

June experiments at Arlington experimental turf garden with chloro- 
phenol mercury compounds (Semesan and TJspulun), O. B. Fitts {BiU, 
Green Beet XJ. B, Golf Assoc., 6 {1925), No, 7, pp, H7, H8), — ^Brown patch 
appeared early at Arlington, Boston, and St. Louis. Small brown patch ap- 
peared at Arlington on susceptible strains of bent grass, but in the case of the 
earlier outbreaks recovery occurred without treatment. The treatments for 
large brown patch which had shown evidence of effectiveness (E. S. R., 57, 
p. 345) were the mercury chlorophenol preparations, Bordeaux mixture^ and 
top-dressing with compost and ammonium sulfate. Watering in the early morn- 
ing lessened the injury from the disease. Bordeaux mixture does not appear 
to prevent s m all brown patch. Light applications of mercury chlorophenol 
gave better results than did heavy applications, with less burning effect. Dust- 
ing appeared to burn the grass more than sprinkling or spraying. A top dress- 
ing of compost is recommended, to be applied at the rate of 1 cu. yd. to 5,000 
sq. ft with the addition of 16 lbs. of ammonium sulfate or phosphate, as this 
treatment hastens the recovery of the grass from the disease or from buniing 
due to fungicides. 

XuTestigatioiis on the stripe disease of barley [trans. title], rm Haan 
{Tiidsdhr, Plantenssimen, $2 {1926), No, 2, pp. 4S-$6; Bng, abs., pp. 55, 56),— 
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Investigations have not proved tbat Selmmthosporium gramineum forms peri- 
thecia. Sclorotia had been observed only in pure culture until the author 
established the occurrence of sclerotia on dead barley plants. In pure culture 
they were found on drying media. The identity of the sclerotia found in nature 
was proved by artificial Inoculation on germinating barley seed and examination 
of the resulting mycelium. 

Conidia occurred in a roll culture of water agar kept in darkness until they 
dried, and they were found at the end of one year. Inoculations of barley were 
secured in 24 per cent of the cases tested. Varieties showed wide differences 
in susceptibility. 

Barley covered smut [trans. title], L. Rump (Forsoh. Gel), Pflan(sen7cn'‘ank, 
it, Imrrmnitai Pflmisimr. No, 2 (1926), pp, 19-16, pis, 5, figs, 9), — ^Morphology, 
cytology, and host and other relations are dealt with in a study of UstUago 
Jiordei, the cause of barley covered smut. 

Relation of internal cob discoloration to yield in com, R. A. Jehib, F. W. 
Oldenbubg, and 0. B. Temple (Phytopathologg, 16 (1926), No, 3, pp, 207-215, 
figs, 2), — ^The results of 90 tests over four years are said to show that the 
discoloration-ffee cobs carry more grain than do those showing discoloratloii. 
This difference is accentuated on the poorer com soil. Higher yields correspond 
to slighter Internal discolorations. Oob discoloration can be decreased by selec- 
tion, and has been almost completely eliminated in four years. Internal cob 
discoloration is correlated positively with fallen or broken stalks and prema- 
turely killed plants, negatively with unifo^ty of stand. 

The relation of internal cob-discoloration to yield in com: Five years* 
results, R. A. Jehib, F. W. Oldenbubg, and C. H Temple (Maryland 8ta. Bnl, 
290 (1927), pp, 178-196, figs, 6), — ^The conclusions in this report, following the 
fifth year of this work and employing 117 plats, are identical with those briefly 
noted above. 

Field experiments with seed com treatments and crop stimulants, T. A. 
Kiessblbaoh (Nel)raska 8ta, Bui, 218 (1927), pp, 15, figs, 2). — Only in the case 
of small grains infected with covered smuts was seed treatment of Nebraska 
grown crops beneficial in tests at the station during 1924-1926. The seed used 
represented varieties of corn, winter wheat, oats, and barley adapted to the 
locality and planted in accordance with usual farm practice. 

The organic mercury disinfectants Uspulun, Semesan, and Bayer Bust when 
applied to ordinary seed com showed no signfleant effect upon germination, 
stand, seedling growth rate, crop vigor, smut percentage, barrenness, lodging, 
acre yield, or quality of product. Worm damage was probably not reduced. 

It is suggested that favorable response from these treatments may be ex- 
pected primarily with Diplodla-infected and Gibberella-infected seed, but that 
these are not serious factors as seed-borne diseases in the corn production in 
the State. There was no sign of damage by seed-borne diseases to corn grown 
from either treated or untreated seed under the conditions of these experiments. 
Uspulun and the standard treatments, copper carbonate and formalin, have 
proved effective in the control of stinking smut of wheat. As crop stimulants, 
these organic mercury compounds showed no material effect upon the growth 
or yield of healthy wheat, oats, barley, or com. 

Barberry eradication and sources of black stem rust in Colorado, lu W. 
Dubbell and B. A. Lungben (Colorado Sta. [Rttl.] 315 (1927), pp. 18, figs. 10),— ~ 
Black stem rust (PuocMa gramMs trltid) in Colorado overwinters In the 
black-rust stage on wheat stems, on stubble, or on wild grasses, reinfecting 
the grain crop after passing through the stage on the common barberry (R«r- 
Iteris mtgaHs), This plant is said to be the chief source of initial stem rust 
in Colorado, though the somewhat less prevalent hut closely related wild bar- 
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berry {B, fmdleri) also spreads the rust. Eradication measures are outlined. 
Destruction of tlie barberry delays the outbreak about two weeks, allowing the 
crop to mature before the rust coming in from States to the east and southeast 
reaches its maximum development. 

Studies during five years on stem rust show that on wild barley the uredinio- 
spores germinate until late spring, but no natural infection or spread has been 
traced to this source. 

Studies on the susceptibility of summer wheat to TJstilago iritici and 
the infiueuce of external conditions [trans. title], A. Tibmann (Ku7m Arch,, 
9 (1925) i pp, 405-46'^, 1 ). — Smut (U. tritid), as resting mycelium in grain, 

may retain viability for at least three years. Seeding late hi the season, so 
far as this involves high temperatures, favors loose smut infection. Nitrogenous 
fertilizers, except when these produced one-sided overmanuring, lessened rather 
than increased smut Infection. Careful sorting of seeds according to size may 
lessen loose smut attack. 

Use copper carbonate dust to control stinking smut of wheat, L. W. 
DmnffiLL and W. Kidder (Through the Leaves, IS (1925), No, 9, pp, 392^94, 
figs. 2).— The advantages of the copper carbonate dust treatment Include 
safety, ease, (luickne&s, and freedom from swelling, sprouting, and heating. A 
barrel and a box type of duster are shown. 

Copper treatment for stinking smut [trans. title], M. Hoixruno (Kuhn 
Arch., 9 (1925), pp. 79-96 ). — As a result of studies here detailed in regard to 
various fungicidal preparations, their employment and thehr effects, the author 
recommends ammoniaeal copper sulfate solution as a seM treatment against 
wheat stinklx^ smut 

Endive rust and chicory rust [trans. title], J*. Botke (Tijdsohr. Flantenziek- 
ten, 31 (1925), No. 12, pp. 251-25B, figs. 2).— Endive rust and chicory rust were 
studied as to biological phases and characters, and the causal organisms are 
herein dlatinguisbed as Puocima endPdae and P. dcJiorli, respecliv^y. 

Potato diseases in Italy [trans. title], 0. Abnaudi (Atti 1st. Bot. R. Vnlv, 
Pavia, 3. ser., 1 (1924), PP. 72^75 ). — This is a preliminary note dealing with 
potato production in Italy and disease factors, Including a number of fungi, 
which are named. ’ 

The relation of leaf and other diseases of the potato to the crop, D. 0. 
OiPEHBEB'rBON (Jour. Roy. Sort. 8 qc., 50 (1925), No. 1, pp. 21-27, pU. Id).— -This 
paper is divided into three sections, the first dealing with the leaf diseases— leaf 
roU and mosaic; the second with the tuber diseases— bUght, wart, corky scab, 
common scab, Rhizoctonia, and sprain ; and the third with the so-called wildings 
or degeneration types of the plants, regarding which it has not been decided 
whether they are produced by disease or whether they are degenerate^ worthless 
reversions to wild types of Bolanum tuherosum. 

I/eaf roll and mosaic outbreak in isolated, apparently sound stocks 
[trans, title], J. G. 0. Botjes (Tijdschr. PJantensiekten, 31 (1925), No. 1, pp. 

not infrequently happens that potato plants appearing sound and 
growing at a great distance from plants affected with leaf roU or mosaic show a 
considerable percentage of these diseases in their progenies. The infection is 
mought to have been transferred to the leaves through the agency of insects. 
The author is inclined to believe that the infective material may originate in 
nonsolanaceous mosaic plants. 


>»“**»* Itrans. ttOe], Paouano (PitZ. Soo. Em. Tmtsie, S3 

7 accomt Of potato 

late Wlgait (Phvtophton te/eateiw) Is Wstorleal and biological in dbaracter 

^CHDAia (North. IreZorad Min. Apr. Ann. 
^(>**9 4 (1924^), pp. 8^-87). — Axran Victory is said to be increasingly favored 
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by growers in Northern Ireland. Other potato varieties were tested for resist- 
ance to black wart. The relative total acreages of potato areas planted with 
varieties immune to black wart during 1923, 1924, and 1926 are placed at 33, 40, 
and 48 per cent, respectiv^y. 

Increase of Bhizoctonia in potato after-culture due to the use of stable 
manure [Irons, title], J. 0. Doest (Tijdschr, Plmtenaiektm, 31 (19B5), No. 5, 
pp, 115-118), — ^Though no increase of Bhizoctonia infection resulted from the 
first year’s employment of stable manure on potatoes, the second year’s progeny 
of these plants showed a considerable increase of Bhizoctonia disease. 

Varietal susceptibility of potatoes to wart in X922-dS4 [trans. title], 
J. O. Botjes (Tijdschr, Pla/ntenzielcten, 31 (1925) ^ No, 2, pp, 31-35 ), — ^In 
extensive tabular and descriptive detail, the author presents this account of 
susceptibility of potato varieties to wart disease (Spnohytriim endohioticum) 
during 1923 and 1924, the experimentation being conducted in part on different 
soils. 

The scientific breeding of wart-immune potato strains [trans. title], 
S. J. Weucensiek (Tijdschr. Plantenziekten, 31 (1925), No, 4, pp, 91-101),— 
A compactly detailed account of the breeding of potatoes for wart-disease re- 
sistance, giving 12 references to related literature. 

Soil acidity: Its relation to root-rot, W. T. McGeobqb (HwvoaAi VniA>,, 
Ann, Short Course Pi^icapple Prod., 3 (1924), PP- During a study of 

the factors associated with the sugar cane root rot or ** Lahaina disease ” in 
Hawaii a casual survey indicated that the root rot is probably not the result of 
the same factor or factors in all cases. The presence of certain acid salts 
in Hawaiian soils has been established, and their effects have been studied. 
Manganese salts affect cane leaves somewhat, but apparently not the roots. 
Iron as a factor is practically negligible except, perhaps, in poorly aerated 
soil types where ferrous forms are present. In the presence of aluminum, 
sugar cane roots first show distress by a curled or fishhooked appearance of 
the root tips. Later, the root hairs weaken, rot, and fall away. Though the 
actual toxicity of aluminum has not been definitely proved, it is now certain 
that pineapple wilt is widely prevalent on acid soils in which aluminum and 
manganese salts have been found in abundance. Among such districts may be 
mentioned Kapaa, Kauai, and the Kaneohe district on Oahu. 

The correction of aluminum toxicity in acid soils is a matter of very simple 
procedure, although in some cases not economicaL In some cases response was 
not obtained with liming or with phosphate, but was obtained after satisfying 
also a potash deficiency. Whex’e the plant is properly nouriifiied, aluminum 
seems to have little or no toxic effect Phosqphate applications have given re- 
markable stimulation of root and top growth. Lime^ though less effective, is 
being further studied as possibly the most economical solution of the problem. 

It is believed that the pineapple wilt problem is due to a number of factors 
acting separately or in combination. Aluminum and manganese may be the 
principal contributory factors on all pineapple soils with a pH value lower than 
5.8, and an extensive aci'eage is planted on such types of soil. 

Infection tests with Bhizoctonia and Moniliopsis on tomato and potato 
[trans. title], S. J. WsamNsiEK: (Tijdschr. Plantemaiekten, 31 (1925), No. 11, 
pp, 235-250, pi. 1), — ^Tomato and potato were tested with 2d. solani and with 
M. aderhotdii. 

Experiments on the cultivation of the active agent of mosaic disease 
in tobacco and tomato plants, P. K. Oltfskt (Jour, Bjspt, Med,, 41 (1925), 
No, 1, pp, JtSP-Idd).— Examination of the extensive literature which has accumu- 
lated since the first description of mosaic in tobacco, credited to A. hlayer 
and dated 1888, showed views so various or conflicting that the author carried 
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out the present worlL This worh is believed to show that the incitant to mosaic 
disease of tobacco and tomato is a living, multiplying body, capable of propaga- 
tion (cultivation) through many generations in an artificial medium. The 
agent in the tissues of affected plants may induce the disease in a dilution of 
1 : 10,000, but rarely at higher dilution. During transference from tube to tube 
of the special medium used, it underwent a dilution far beyond these effective 
limits— in one experiment to 4X10'“ Nevertheless, the material of the remote 
subplants proved effective in inducing the disease, which appeared as rapidly 
and in as active a form as if the undiluted inoculum had been employed. Mate- 
rial from plants in which mosaic developed as a result of inoculation with the 
culture fluid induced the disease in yet other plants, and from these again the 
agent could be propagated in vitro, or transfers to other plants could be made. 
It was noted that the agent present in remote subplants which can induce the 
disease was not readily flllrable. The nature of the change thus indicated 
remains to be determined. No formed elements could be distinguished in the 
medium. 

The conclusion is considered justified that the incitant of mosaic disease of 
tobacco and tomatoes is a living, microbic body which can be cultivated in an 
artificial medium. 

The silver leaf diseases of fruit trees and their cure, Z. I. Solokidics 
(Isleivorthy Eng,: Rolme Court, ll$2S2, pp. id, pis, g).— The silvering which is 
supposedly characteristic of so-called silver leaf disease, so destructive, particu- 
larly among stone-fruit trees, and hitherto usually ascribed to Stereum pur- 
pureum, is alleged by tbe autlaor to be merely a symptom of the latest stage of 
the ftingus Exoascus deformans. The author considers it important to differ- 
entiate sharply between the two distinct forms of manifestation, here discussed, 
and he proposes, therefore, to give the name E, deformans endovolus gummifer- 
ous to the silver leaf variant. Another factor may be the very advanced second 
stage of the bacterial gummosls phase. 

Solomia is recommended as an eficient spray for either the prevention or 
cure of the so-called silver leaf diseases. 

Diseases of fruit trees [trans. title], Pagliano (BuJ, 8oo, Sort. Tunisie, 2S 
(192S), No. pp. fd7-jtS0).— A brief and rather general account is given of 
diseases affecting stone and seed fruits, naming the causal organisms. 

New methods of hitter rot control, B, H. Hxtet and P. X SoHNEiDEEnAN 
(Virginia 8ta, Bui. (1921), pp. 22, figs. 7). — The data herein reported as 
resulting from experimentation and observation during three seasons at Orozet 
and at Winchester are intended to serve as a basis for apple bitter rot control 
practice in all sections of the State. The fungus, ClomereUa cingulata, one of 
the most serious problems of southern apple growers, espedally in coimectlon 
with the susceptible Pippins in the Piedmont Section, was in 1926 first found 
to overwinter in twigs and In twigs only of the Smokehouse variety. Fruit 
mummies are by far the most important means of harboring the fungus, and 
they appear to be the sole means of overwintering in the Albemarle Pippin. 
The fungus may remain infectious for two years or more in the mummies, ea<^ 
of which threads the disease in a cone-shaped space below. Secondary infection 
results from the drip and splash during rains. During 1923-1925 there was an 
average of 18 days per year favorable to bitter rot infection, with intervals 
averaging 5 days. Mummies produced spores during a period of 37 days in 
1925 and 72 days in 1926. Rain Is reauisite for the liberation of spores. The 
T n l ni mum time for the accompUshm^t of infection after inoculation is about 
5 hours. A 10-hour period was necessary for heavy infection in the laboratory. 

The ctffitrol of bitter rot Is easily accomplished through, the application of 
S-5-60 Bordeaux mixture for the 5 and 7 weeks spray, If supplemented by suit- 
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able eradication measures. Mummies may be readily removed by tbe use of a 
curved nail in the end of a 10-ft. pole, and the infected fruits by the use of a 
pole picher. 

Black spot control, P. H. Thomas (Tasmania Dept. Agr. Bui. 116 
pp, 6). — Owing to the prevalence of abnoimal rainfall in Tasmania, Victoria, 
South Australia, and New South Wales, the situation as regards apple black 
spot (Yenturia inaequalis) has become acute over these areas. The history, 
development, and i*elations of this disease are discussed, along with varietal 
susceptibility and control measures, of which the destruction of dead leaves 
from the preceding season is regarded as the surest when adequately done, but 
which is difficult to accomplish. Of the other means, spraying is regarded as 
the most reliable, and Bordeaux mixture and lime sulfur as the most efficient 
applications. Experience covering 1916-17 and 1923-24 is detailed. 

Black spot or bacterial crack^ of the peach, R. A. Jbhle (Peninsula Sort. 
8oo. IDel."] Trans,, 38 (1924), PP- ^5 16). — ^Peach black spot (variously named 
as attacking leaves, twigs, or fruit) is here described as occurring in prae- 
tically all peach-growing regions of the eastern and the middle western 
United States and as particularly destructive in the humid portions of the 
southern States. Protective measures Include the removal of diseased parts, 
sprajing with 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture just previous to bud opening, the use 
afterwards of the regular brown-rot curculio sprays (self-boiled lime sulfur and 
lead arsenate) , and the employment of thorough cultivation of the orchard and 
proper fertilizci-s to build up disease resistance in the trees. 

The defoliation of peach trees in relation to spray materials and bac- 
terial shot-hole, J. E. Adams (Peninsula Sort. 8oo. [DoL] Trans., S8 (1924), 
pp, 17-21). — Observations during four years in Delaware have for the most 
part associated peach-tree defoliation with weather conditions, spray materials, 
and bacterial shot hole as factors acting individually or in combination. Under- 
feeding is not generally considered as a predisposing factor. These factors are 
dealt with in some detail. 

The leaf-scar lesions on peach trees, X F. Adams (Peninsula Sort. 8oc. 
[DeZ*] Trans., 58 (1924), PP* 22-26). — Corr^ated with peach tree premature 
defoliation are small necrotie lesions at points from which young leaves have 
fallen. The nature and function of the leaf scar is discussed. During 1923 
cultures of such lesions showed the presence of an organism which, however, 
failed to appear in 1924. Extensive observation during thred years has given 
evidence that the leaf-scar lesions may be produced in the sensitive tissue ex- 
posed after leaf fall by the sulfur or arsenical content of the sprays used. 
Elimination of the difficulty is to be found in the prevention of premature de- 
foliation of the peach, which for the most part, under Delaware conditions, is 
the result of bacterial shot-hole Infection. 

dtriis melanose and its control, J. K. Winston, J. J. Bowman, and W. J. 
Baoh (TJ. 8. Dept, Agr, Bui. 1474 (1927), pp. 63, pis, 10, figs. JE7).— This account, 
which gives more detail than the one previously noted (E. S, B., 48, p. 849), 
and which notes the recent contribution by Wolf (E. S. B., 56, p. 152), records 
results of citrus melanose studies, including the relative susceptibility to mela- 
nose of citrus and other rutaceous plants, the effect of temperature upon infec- 
tion of potted citrus seedlings, the determination of the stage of practical 
Immunity, and the results of experimental tests and of horticultural practices 
for melanose control. Chiefly, the discussions relate to orange and grapefruit 

Phomopsis oiiri causes a melanose on all Florida commercial citrus plants, as 
well as a Florida citrus stem-end rot The fungus sporulates in nature only in 
dead bark of twigs and limbs, never having been observed in or cultured from 
melanose lesions on living parts. Spore production, germination, infection, and 
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incubation are markedly retarded by temperatures either above or below the 
supposed optimum range of 08 to 81.5“ F. (20 to 27.5" 0.). Infection may take 
place at any lime of the year when rainy periods occur while growing parts 
are in a susceptible stage. Leaves ot orange and grapefruit are susceptible 
from the time they emerge until they become distinctly tough, a period of two 
or three weeks. Fruits, at first very susceptible, acquire an increased resistance 
with increase of siae, until practical immunity is attained at a diameter of 1.5 
in. for oranges and 2,5 in. for grapefi*ult. Under Florida conditions, oranges 
and grapefruits from February or March bloom become practially immune lu 
May, seldom being suscepiible after June 10. 

Pruning has not proved to be dependably protective under ordinary com- 
mercial conditions. Severe pruning or deheading, such as is practiced after 
damaging freezes, usually gives good control of the disease if done before May 
rains begin. Dusts have not as a rule given satisfactory control. Sulfur 
sprays and the weaker copper sprays have failed repeatedly to control 
melanose. One application of 3-3-^ Bordeaux mixture plus 1 per cent oil as 
emulsion, if properly timed, gives excellent control even under adverse condi- 
tions. Ordinarily the best time is just before the May rains, usually before 
May 5. Delay at this critical time weakens preventive action, though sprays 
applied before blossoms open may reduce melanose measurably. Applications 
in early April, late April, and early May give increasing protection. Spring 
applications of Bordeaux oil emulsion should be followed in late June or early 
July by oil emulsion for scale insects. 

See also a farther article by Wolf, previously noted (B. S. B., 57, p. 156). 

A die*back of rambler roses dlue to Gnomonia rubl Eehin., W. J. Dowson 
(J ottn Boy, JETori. Soo,, 50 (1925) t No, It pp. 55-72, pis, 4, fig, 1). — ^A die-back 
of rambler roses is described as shown to be in causal relation with G. ruhl, 
which is said to be found also on brambles. An account Is giveij of the growth 
characters, asci, and ascospores dev^oped in pure growth cultmes on various 
media. 

The Fhomopsis disease of conifers (Phomopsis pscudotsngoe Wilson) 
(EGf. Forestiy Oomn, Leaflet 14 (1926) t pp. 5, figs, 3 ), — ^Though found on 
Japanese larch and on other conifer^, this disease, caused by P. pseuO^otsugaCt 
occasions Ihe most serious damage to Douglas fir, causing shoot die-back, stem 
girdling, and stem canker. Trees not over 25 years of age may be attacked, 
but girdling is confined to trees not over 8 years old. The contrast is shown 
between the fungus P. pseudatsugae and that causing larch canker, Dasgoypha 
calydna. Caution should he exercised in planting to avoid the neighborhood 
of infected trees (such trees should be removed), to avoid wounding the stems 
in pruning and other operations, and to eradicate infected material. 

A fatal disease of eucalyptus [trans. title], M, Tubconi (Atti 1st, Bot, B. 
Umv, Bavia, S. ser,, 1 (1924) t PP* 125-135, pi. 1). — ^In the Pavla Botanical 
Gardens, eucalyptus of 2 or 3 years, Including several species named, are 
attacked fatally by disease. Several fungi are present, including the sup- 
posed new i^ecies Physalospora eumlyptorumy MaoropTioma eucalyptorum^ and 
€Rfieosporiuin euoalyptorum. Technical descriptions are farnbdied. 

Recent studies on oak mildew [trans. title], M. dbs Koniwo (TljdsoTvr, 
Plmtensiiekten, 31 (1925) t No. It pp. 1^17).— A brief account is given of oak 
mildew studies by the author and of reports by others named. 

ECOKOIHO ZOOLOGY— EHTOHOIO&T 

The ecology of a sheltered clay bank; a study in insect sociology, P. Batt 
(AooA Bci. Bt, Louis, Trans*, 25 (1928), No, 7, pp, 157-^7, pis. 8).— After a 
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brief introduction the author deals with the interrelations of animal life, 
followed by an extended account of the relation of population to environment. 

Water binding capacity of colloids a definite factor in winter hardiness 
of insects, W. Kobinson {Jour, Boon, But, BO {1927) , No, 1, pp, 80-88, figs, 5).— 
The author finds that colloids present in insect tissues and body liquids 
withdraw and bind free water under a falling temperature. Some of the 
properties are changed when water is bound, and this protects the insect 
during the winter. There is a direct correlation between winter hardiness 
of insects and amount of water bound. 

Tree Injection for conti'ol of fungous diseases and insect pests, C. H. 
ScHffiBEB {Phgtopatliology, 17 (J9S7), No, 1, p, 51).-— From injections of numer- 
ous chemicals into chestnut, white and gray birch, apple, and for the con- 
trol of the chestnut blight, bronze birch borer, and European aItti scale, only 
negative results were obtained. The smallest amount of any injected material 
was 0.5 gm. of arsenic trioxide in a 1.25-in. birch, and the largest amount was 
1,046 gm. of strychnine sulfate iu a 23-in. birch. 

The Beauveria efiusa (Beauv.) VuiU. parasite of the Colorado potato 
beetle [trans. title), B. Dibxjzeide {Rev, Zool, Agr, et Appl,, 25 {1926), Nos, 9, 
pp, 129-1S4; 10, pp, 145-154, pi, 1, figs, S), — report of studies of this fungus, 
which the author finds readily attacks a number of other insects, including 
Smervnthus populf, Pier is hrassioae, Onetliocampa pityooampa, Sesamia- nonor, 
grioides, and Agrotis ypsUon, 

Nut insects [trans. title], J. B'jsytavh {Rev, Zool, Agr, et AppL, 25 {1926), 
Nos, 7, pp, 97-102; 3, pp, 121-128, figs. 2), — brief summary of information. 

[Economic insects] {Peninsula Sort, Soo, [DeZ.] Trans,, 40 {1926), pp, 
12-28), — ^Paper's are presented on Source of Codling Moth Infection, by H. L. 
Dozier (pp. 12-14), based on investigations previously noted (B. S. B., 50, p. 
350) ; Insects of the Year, by B. N. Cory (pp. 14, 16) ; An Operation in 
Practical Control of Codling Moth in a Heavily Infested District, by T. J, 
Headlee (pp. 10-25), based upon investigations noted on page 454; and suc- 
cessful Codling Moth Control, by B. W, Douglass (i)p. 25-28). 

[Report of work in entomology at the Missouri Station, 1925-^26], 
L. Haseman and K. C. Suliivan {Missouri Sta. Bui 244 {1926), p, 86),— In 
experiments with calcium cyanide for greenhouse fumigation it was found that 
most plants can stand a dose of 0.02243 gm, per cubic foot. White flies and 
greenhouse plant lice can bo killed with a dosage of 0.00945 gm. for each cubic 
foot. Greenhouse scale require 0.01475 gm., thrips 0.02835 gm., and red spiders 
0.08505 gm. for each cubic foot. 

Three dust formulas wore usod in the orchard dusting experiments for cod- 
ling moth, as follows: (1) Sulfur 90 lbs. and arsenate of lead 10 lbs., (2) sulfur 
85 lbs. and arsenate of lead 15 lbs., and (3) hydrated lime 80 lbs., powdered 
copper 12 lbs., and calcium arsenate 8 lbs. The sulfur and arsenate of lead 
proved most elective. Sodium fiuosfiicate showed promise as being valuable 
for the control of the more resistant chewing Insects, such as the striped 
cucumber beetle. 

A brief reference is made to a study of the life cycle of the codling moth 
and its control by insecticides. The effect of different nozzles and different 
pressures used in sprays for this pest is reported upon in tabular form. 

Insect pests newly established in New York State, B. P. Felt {Jour. 
Boon, Bnt,, 26 {192ft), No, 1, pp, 6$-67),—lt is pointed out that three beetles 
native to Japan have recently appeared in New York State, namely, the Japii- 
nese beetle, the Asiatic beetle {Anomala orientalU Waterh.), and the Japanese 
Serica (Aserica oastmea Arr.), the grubs of all three being serious pests to 
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sod. Record Is made of 13 insects wlilch have appeared In the State daring 
the past 25 years, with data on their economic status. 

Further experiments with poisoned baits for grasshoppers, M. H. Swbnk 
(Nehraska Sia, Research Bid, (mi), pp. This is a report of investi- 
gations of poisoned baits conducted with the two-stripcd grasshopper in 1922 
and 1923, in which the author was assisted by B. B. Wehr and L. G. Worley. A 
report on the early work, which appeared in Bulletin 183, has been noted 
(B. S. R., 48, p. 651). 

The results obtained in the 1923 experiments confirmed tliose of the preceding 
year, indicating that molasses not only does not increase but actually reduces 
the attractiveness of baits poisoned with white arsenic, since such baits were 
22 per cent more attractive without molasses than with it. On the other 
hand, the experiments indicated that molasses increased the attractiveness of 
baits poisoned with sodium arsenite solution by 32 per cent. This has led to 
the recommendation that molasses be omitted in baits poisoned with white 
arsenic or other dry poisons, but that it be included at the rate of 2 qt. to 25 
lbs. of bran in baits poisoned with sodium arsenite solution. The addition of 
1 lb. of calcium chloride to 25 lbs. of bran would be advantageous in helping to 
keep the bait in a moister and more attractive condition in hot, dry weather, 
were it not that its high cost makes its use Impracticable. Baits recently 
prepared were distinctly (21 per cent) more attractive to grasshoppers than 
baits of the same composition that had been allowed to become stale and 
fermented. 

Cotton- jassid in South Africa, J. L. MosnmYK (Trop. Apr, [Trinidad], 4 
(19^), Nos. $, pp. 46, 47; 4, p- 75).— Brief notes relating to a pest which seri- 
ously affects the cotton crop in South Africa, especially in the lower parts of 
the country. 

The artificial culture and dissemination of Bntomophthora sphaero- 
sperma Fres., a fungous parasite for the control of the European apple 
sucker (Psyllia maJi Schmidb.), A. G, Dtjstan (Jour, Econ. Ent., 20 (1927), 
No. 1, pp. 68-75, pi. f).— A brief account of fungus control work with the 
European apple sucker (P. mali), a pest introduced into Nova Scotia prior to 
1919. An earlier account by the author has been noted (B. S. R., 63, p. 756), 
The work of rearing and spreading this fungus is said to have met with un- 
expected success, it having been found an easy matter in years of average 
rainfall to grow the disease in cages and start epidexnics in the field from such 
source. 

Observations on the biology of a new geranium aphid (Macrosiphnm 
com^ Patch), G. H. Gbiswoio (Jour. Econ. Ent., 20 (1921), No. 1, pp. 
91-94).—The author here discusses the host plants of M. oorneUi Patch, the 
number of instaxs, the length of the reproductive period, and the number of 
young produced. Notes are given on 4 hymenopterous parasites reared from the 
aphid, including a braconid, Praon simulans, and 3 chalclds Apholinus fucundua, 
A. semiflavus, and Aphidenot/rtus inquisitor. Control measures are suggested. 

Metamorphosis and reproduction in apterous forms of Myzus pcrsicae 
Sulzer as infiuenced by temperature and humidity, A. Wxed (Jour. Econ. 
Ent, 20 (1927), No. 1, pp. 150, 151, ftps. 2),--The author reports studies which 
have been conducted in control chambers in which the temperature and humidity 
have been constant The retardant influence of low temperature and humidity 
on the rate of development and reproduction of the species, together with the 
corresponding acceleration which Increases in these factors of the environment 
bring forth, are indicated in tabular and graphic form. 
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The peeeh cottony scale, P. J. PijBEorr and S. W. Haeman {Jour, Boon, 
Bnt,, %Q (1927), Uo, 1, pp, 146-150 ). — The data here presented have been noted 
from another source (H. S. E., 66, p. 257). 

Notes on silkworm nutrition, P. L. Campbell {Jour. Ecoti. Ent., 20 (1927), 
No. 1, pp. 8S--90). —Since nutritive liquids such as cow’s milk can be fed to 
certain insects such as the silkworm and utilized for maintenance, it is pointed 
out that it should be possible to determine the essential food components of 
insect diet and their relative proi)ortlons. 

Flacherie of the silkworm and its causes Ltrans. title], A. Paillot {OompU 
Bend. Acad. Sd. IParlsJ, 18$ (1929), No. 9, pp. 492-^9^).— The author points 
out that under the name dacherie are grouped a number of diseases of the 
Intestinal tract which have some symptoms in common and that are differen- 
tiated better by the cause than by the lesions produced. In the present con- 
tribution he reports upon observations of two of these affections in the De- 
partment of ArdCche, one of the most important sericultural regions of Prance. 
See also a previous note (E. S. E., 67, p. 261.) 

On flacherie of the silkworm [trans. title], A. Paillot (Oompt Bend. 8oe, 
Biol [Paris], 95 (1929), No. 86, pp. 1979-1972). — Supplementing his account of 
two forms of nonlnfcctious flacherie of the silkworm, above noted, the author 
here describes a third form. 

Macherie or “ wilt disease ♦* of silkworms, 0. S. Gibbs and 0. Kjbjn {OUna 
Jour. 8oi. <md Arts, 5 (1929), No. 2, pp. 89-97, pZ«. 2; also Univ. Nanking, Col 
Agr. and Forestry Bui. 14 (1929), pp. 89-87, pis. 2 ). — ^This is an account of 
studies of Miorooooous hombyois n, sp. isolated from flacherte silkworms, which, 
when inoculated into healthy silkworms, produced typical symptoms of the 
disease. This organism was not pathogenic to the larvae of moths found In 
China other than silkworms. It is stated that during the course of five years’ 
investigations of silkworm diseases in China 500 flacherie silkworms from 
sericulture plants in Shantung, Chekiang, and the Yangtze Valley have been 
cultured and M. bombgcis isolated in pure culture from all of thorn. 

Stomach poisons for control of the squash vine borer (MeXittia satyrinl- 
formis Hbn.), 0. E, Oi^veland {Jour. Econ. Ent., 20 (1927), No. 1, pp. 
185-14 $). — This Is ft contribution from the Indiana Experiment Station. 

Experiments conducted over a period of 3 years indicate that under certain 
conditions of exact timing and direction of applications certain stomach poison 
insecticidos give satiafnctoi’y and practical control at low cost. Bordeaux 
4-4-60 and arsenate of load spray gave an 88 per cent control, the best of any 
tested. 

The pino tipmoth in tho Nebraska National Forest, M. H. Swene 
{Nebraska 8ta, Research Bui. 40 (1927), pp. 50, figs. 9).— This is an account 
of a native species of Ehyaclonia, B. frustfana Comst., commonly known as the 
pine tip moth, it being probably the most important of the eight indigenous 
species of the genus and closely rented to the European pine shoot moth. This 
tip moth first attracted attention in 1876 when it was observed attacking young 
pines on Nantucket Island, Mass., but not until 1909 was it observed in the 
Nebraska National Forest, where it had been introduced some time during the 
preceding seven years. In its attack upon the pine it is a principal source of 
inlury to young and rapidly growing trees. The newly hatched larvae first 
attack the bases of the needles or needle clusters, then later move to the tip of 
the growing shoot and start a burrow there, usually in or near the terminal 
bud. When this portion of the shoot is consumed, the larvae burrow downward 
within it, usually klUlng It down as far back from the tip as the burrow 
extends* When this attack 1$ repeated during successive seasons, the tree is 
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forced to make an nnsymmetrical, bushy type of growth that largely destroys 
Its value and beauty. 

There are two complete but overlapping generations annually in the Nebraska 
National Forest. The winter is passed in silken cocoons spun during the latter 
part of August and early September by the second brood of larvae. The moths 
of the first brood fly about among the trees on warm, still days during May 
and deposit their tmy, rounded, flat, yellowish eggs singly or in very small 
groups on the outside of the leaf bud scales. Oviposition lakes place at night. 
In 6 days or more these eggs hatch into larvae 1 mm. or slightly over in length, 
and pale yellowish with a black head in color. These first attack the needles, 
then the terminal buds, and finally the interior of the growing shoots, varying 
their movements somewhat according to the species of pine upon which they 
are working. The period of larval development of this brood extends from late 
May to late Juiy, there having been a seasonal variation of fully 3 weeks 
between the early season of 1911 and the late season of 1909. Pupation by the 
first brood takes place invariably in the larval burrow in the pine shoots. The 
total season during which first brood pupae may be found extends from early 
June to late July, though the individual pupal period is only about 9 to 13 days. 
The adults of the second brood appear in flight from the latter part of June 
to the latter part of July, and deposit their eggs chiefly on the contiguous 
surfaces of two pine needles, but also elsewhere on the needles and their 
sheaths. The eggs hatch in 6 to 9 days and larval development begins in early 
July. 

Removal of Infested tips as a control measure led to the conclusion that 
though the first brood of larvae may be limited in this way an influx of moths 
of the second generation from infested trees elsewhere wiU replenish the infesta- 
tion by the second brood of larvae to the normal number. This tip moth is 
known to be parasitized by 2 Ichneumons, 1 braconid, 4 chaleids, and 1 tachinld 
parasite, and the eggs of the moth by a minute chalcid parasite. 

The account includes a list of 25 references to literature. 

An operation in practical control of codling moth in a heavily infested 
district, T. J, Heapt.ke (Jowr. Boon, Ent, 20 (1927), No, J, pp, i58-Jd7).-— This 
contribution from the New Jersey Experiment Stations records the results 
of a year’s effort against the codling moth carried out by a group of 11 
growers associated for the purpose and cooperating with the station 
entomologist. 

The conclusions are that (1) under the local conditions of heavy infestation 
of codling moth, this insect can be suppressed by Intensive work against it; 
(2) the most intensive part of the effort is the cover spray program against 
the entering larvae of the first brood; (3) where the Insect has been sup- 
pressed, a very high percentage of the picked fruit can be brought through 
absolutely free from codling moth injury by intensive work against the first 
brood only. 

Results of different insecticide treatments on the control of codling 
moth in the Pacific Northwest, W. S. Beoan (WatscmvUlef OaUf*: Calif, 
Bpray Ohem, Co., 1927, pp, 20; ads, in Jour, Boon, Bnt,, 20 (1927), No 2, 
p. 249).— This is a paper presented by the author at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Entomologists at Philadelphia in December, 1925. 

In the work conducted, 2 lbs. of arsenate of lead to 100 gal. of water was 
found insufladent to give effective control of the codling moth, with 6 thorough 
applications, under conditions of moderately severe infestation in the Takima 
Valley of Washington. There was little difference in the results between the 
5-lb. and the 4-lb. dosage. The use of a calcium caseinate spreader Increased 
the effectiveness o£ the arsenate of lead, but there was no definite evidence 
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that an amount larger than 0.5 lb. of spreader in 100 gal. gave better results 
than the smaller amount A combination of arsenate of lead with summer oil 
gave by far the best results in the control of codling moth, and the use of 
summer oil alone gave results that compared favorably with some of the tests 
with arsenate of lead. There appears to be little evidence of distinct “peats” 
or “ broods ” in the activities of the codling moth in heavily infested districts 
of the Northwest from a control standpoint A calyx spray seems unnecessary 
in these districts, where frequent and thorough applications are made and 
begun before earliest hatching takes place. 

Effective control of San Jose scale in midsummer was found to be possible 
by the use of summer oil. 

The results of the work conducted in attempting to remove spray residue 
by wiping with a commercial machine indicate that blotched arsenate of lead, 
i. e, lead without spreader, offers considerable difficulty in the removal of 
spray residue from the fruit. Oil spray over blotched arsenate of lead also 
seems to Interfere with best results In cleaning the fruit. Oil spray over lead 
and spreader (Hercules) offers no difficulty. The reference to “oil spray** 
is to strictly “summer oil” of the highly refined type. The combination 
spray of arsenate of lead with the oils tested and spreader gave excellmit 
results, comparatively speaking, In the removal of ^ray residue by wiping, 
whereas this combination without spreader interfered with wiping. Oertaln 
brands of arsenate of lead wipe with much greater difficulty than others. It 
is pointed out that different kinds of spreader undoubtedly influence the ease 
of wiping. 

Jb'urther studios of baits for oriental fruit moth control, S. W. Paosa 
{Jour. Moon. Ent^ 20 (1027) f No. i, pp. pi. i, fig. 1). — In reporting 

upon investigations conducted at the 3?ennsylvanla Experiment Station, it is 
pointed out that while fermenting baits give, on the whole, larger catches, the 
nonfermenting baits have a longer period of activity and may prove more prac- 
tical for control purposes. The results clearly indicate that a more attractive 
bait must be had before adequate control can be expected. Orchard tests where 
the Infestation is not high show a reduction of nearly 30 per cent of wormy fruit 

Some baits more attractive to the oriental peach moth than black-strap 
molasses, A. Pjbtjbeson (Jour. Moon. Ent,, 20 (X927), No. i, pp. 17^-185).— The 
author reiioris that of some 250 aromatic diemicals tested terpineol and several 
essential oils (fennel, bergamot, star anise, anise seed, and Pinm zylveatrU) 
were somewhat attractive to moths, b^rmenting fruits, particularly prunes, 
pears, and u 3 >rlcots, were found to attract a goodly number of moths. Baits 
made of cheap blackstrap mohmsos (5 to 20 per cent dilutions) were found to be 
fairly attractive, but they usjially produce considerable sciim and their x>eriod 
of attractiveness is Jiot very long. Honey, corn sirups, refiner's sirups, and 
brown sugar (5 or 10 per cent solutions) were much more attractive than 
blackstrap molasses. 

The hibernation quarters of Laspoyresia molesta Busck, L. A. Stslusns 
(Jour. Econ. Ent, 20 (1927) ^ No. 1, pp. I85-18S, pis. 2).— This is a contribution 
from the New Jersey Experiment Stations. The studies reported, covering the 
years 1924, 1925, and 1926, although disclosing the fact that cultivation and the 
paradichlorobonaene treatment should destroy a high 3 ;)ercentage (86 per cent) 
of the hibernating poach moth, indicate an overwintering population in the 
upper portions of the tree sufficiently large to constitute a continuance of infes- 
tation from year to year in spite of the thorough application of these measures. 

Laspeyresia molesta aa an apple pest, E. N. Oo»t and H. S. MoOootuecl 
(Jour. Boon. Ent, 20 (1927), No. X, pp. 19d-19S).— The author reports that a 
®) 205 — ST " * "— — 5 
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ni gTi percentage of cull apples in Maryland In 1926 was infested by the oriental 
fruit moth (E. moTesta)^ 

dothes-moths and carpet-beetles, B. McDaniel (Michigojn 8ta, Oirc, 104 
(1997), pp. 20, fig, 1).— This is a practical digest of information on these pests. 

Flies, particularly their rdle in the cause and in the transmission of 
disease and their control [Irans. title], W. von Schuckmann (Oentbl, BaU, 
Eeio.3, 1. Abt,, Ref, 81 (1926), A"os. 21-22, pp, 481-505 ; 28-24, pp. 529-568),-^ 
This is a summary of information on the relation of flies to disease. A bibliog- 
raphy of 13 pages is included. 

The apple maggot in Michigan, D. T. Rms (Jour. Boon, But,, 20 (1927), 
yo, 1, pp. 144-146).— It is pointed out that the apple maggot has once more 
caused severe losses in Michigan after a dormacy of about a quarter of a 
century. 

The cabbage maggot and its control, H. L. Gin (OMo 8ta. Bimo. Bui., 12 
(1927), Bo. 8, pp. 92-99, figs. 5).— This is a brief summaiT of information on 
the cabbage maggot and means for its controL 

Farther observations on the life history, habits, and control of the 
narcissus bulb fly, Merodon equestris, with data on the effects of carbon 
disulphide fumigation on three bulb pests, B. M. Bboadbent (Jour, Boon. 
Ent, 20 (1927), No. 1, pp. 9-f-llS).— Data on the narcissus bulb fly which sup- 
plement the account by Weigel previously noted (B. S. B., 55, p. 558) are pre- 
sented, in large part in tabular form. 

Hot-water bulb sterilizers, 0. A. Weigel (Jour, Boon. Bnt, 20 (1927), No. 1, 
pp. 118-126). — ^This is a discussion of the various types of sterilizers used to 
disinfect narcissus bulbs imported under special permit and in accordance with 
the requirements of the Federal Horticultural Board. 

A means of control of the European hen flea (Oeratophyllns gallinae 
Schranh), M. A. Stbwabt (Jour. Boon. Ent, 20 (1927), No. 1, pp. 182-184).’-^ 
Spraying buildings with Phinotas disinfectant and dipping the birds In the 
same material has been found to be a satisfactory means of control. 

A life history study of important lady-beetle predators of the citrus 
aphid, W. L. Thompson (Fla. Ent., 10 (1926), Nos. 8, pp. 40-46, fig. 1; 4, 
pp. 57-59, fig. 1). — ^The life history of the Chinese lady beetle (Lets sp.), intro- 
duced into Florida from California in May, 1925, is dealt with, including Its 
feeding habits, hibernation, ovi^Kisitioii, etc. 

Notes on the occurrence of Luperodes thorasicus as on insect pest of 
/ruit trees, T. L. OxrrroN (Jour, Boon, Bnt., 20 (1927), No. 1, pp. 198, 194).— 
This small dark beetle, not previously known to occur in numbers suflicient to 
cause any economic concern, was found in an orchard in the central part of 
Peimsylvania doing damage to the foliage of peach, apple, and plum, and 
i^htly damaging the fruit of apple. 

Preliminary studies on the relation of fire injury to bark-beetle attack 
in western yeUow pine, J. M. Millee and J. B. Paitbbson (Jour. Agr. Research 
iV. 8.1, 84 (1927), No. 7, pp. 597-618, figs, 7). — Studies on the effect of fixe in 
pine forests of the Pacific tiope r^on show that fires can be of little benefit in 
reducing beetle losses throu^ killing the beetles unless the fires are severe enough 
to kill the trees ; neither do fires have any permanent effect In increasing beetle 
losses in surrounding timber. The principal rOle of bark beetles in connection 
with forest fixes is in the added destruction by the insects of moderately fire- 
inJxuDed trees, which otherwise would have survived. 

The black vine weevil (Brachyrhinus sulcatus Fabr.) as a pest in green- 
houses and nurseries, F. F. Smith (Jour. Boon. Bnt., 20 (1927), No. 1, pp. 

is a progress report on studies of B. sulcatus Fab. in nurseries 
and greenhouses in Pennsylvania. Its distribution in Pennsylvania, the possl- 
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bility of its being distributed by means of Taxus as balled nursery stock, and 
tbe relationship between greenhouse infestations and Taxu« are discussed. Life 
history studies indicate that greenhouse plants are Infested by adults developing 
(♦ut of doors and that th^ species is callable of parthonogonetic reproduction. Dry 
..cad arsenate mixed with the potting soil is said to give promise as a control 
measure. 

The infectious diseases of the honey bee, A. BoacnERT (Die Seuchenhaftea 
KranklieUcn Her Honigbiene, Berlin: Richard Schoetss, 1926^ 2. ed., rei?., pp. 

— ^Tliis is a second, revised edition of a work previously noted 
fE. S. Ih, 64, p. 159). 

Go to tho ant, E. Step (Londo^i: Hutchinson cG Co., 192^, pp. XII+210, pis, 
32), — ^This is a popular account of the natural history of ants in all countries. 

The parasites of the pine tip moth, Hhyacionia fmstraua (Comstock), 
It. A. Cushman (Jour, Apr. Research [U. fif.], SJi. (1921), No, 7, pp. 615-622, 
dg, 1), — ^This is an annotated list of 21 species of parasitic Hymenoptera and 
2 species of parasitic flies that attack R, frustrana 'bushmlli Busck, an account 
of whlcli tip moth by Swenk Is noted above. A key for the identifleation of 
these parasites is included. 

A study in hyperparasitism, with parttcular reference to the parasites 
of Apantcles melanoscelus (Batzebnrg) , C. P. W. Muesebeck and S. M. 
Dohanian (U, S. Dept. Apr. But, U87 (1927), pp, SO, ftps, id).— This bulletin 
is an attempt to review briefly the more general features of hyperparasitism, 
and to present certain data upon the habits, biology, and interrelationships of 
the hypei-parasites affecting A. nielanoscelm (Ratz.), a valuable primaiy para- 
site of tho gSTsy molh. In the course of the studies some 35 species of hyper- 
parasites have been reared from cocoons of A, mela/noscelus. of which 14 are 
responsible for more than 00 per cent of the total parasitism. Of these, 4 
species, JSJurptoma appendtgaster (Swed.), Dibrachya boucheanus (Ratz.),. 
Hemlicles ienellus (Say) and Dmmochla Inconpruus (A«;hm.), destroy many 
more Apanteles tlmn all the other species combined. A libt is given of 38 
references to tho literature cited. 

Observations of the parasites and hypoi*parasites of Hyponomeutn 
xpeJdneUns Zoll Itrans. title], P. Votjkassovitoh (Compt, Rend. Soo, Biol. 
[Parts], 96 (1927), No. 3, pp. 110-172). — ^A brief summarizerl account of ob- 
servations of parasites oJ this fruit tree pest 

ANIMAL PEODirOTION 

[Nutrition atudies at tho Mssouri Station] (Missouri Sta, Bui. m (1926), 
pp, 19, 29). — UoMUlts o£ two experiments are noted. 

Nutriiioml raquiremCHts of poultry, A. G, Hogan and 0. L. Shrewsbury.— A 
«»tudy of synthetic diets has been continued (B. S. R., 54, p. 270), adding 10 
per cent of cither dried egg yolk or wheat germ, and such diets have supported 
normal growth. Extracting dry egg yolk and wheat germ with ether and fol- 
lowing by alcoholic extraction and adding this latter extract to synthetic diets 
has given quite satisfactory results. Dry yeast used as a source of vitamin B 
and supplied at the rate of 9 per cent was not satisfactory, and only when fed 
at a higher level, 15 per cent, were encouraging results obtained. Commercial 
vitamin B concentrate was active enough to moke its use encouraging. 

The relation of diet to bodUy activity and to ca/paotty to withstand unfavor^ 
able oiroumstmees, A G. Hogan and H. M« Harshaw.— In continuing this work 
(B. S. R., 53, p. 464), it was found that 80 female rats on a ration free ot 
vitamin E produced only 28 litters, had 69 resorptions, gave birth to 167 young,, 
retained 184, and reared 11 young. Contrasted with this, 13 females receiving 
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Vitamin E Rad 36 litters, resorbed 2, gave birth to 223 young, retained 190, 
and reared 107 young. It has been suggested that this vitamin was identical 
with the pyrrole nucleus of hemoglobin and was necessary for the foimation of 
red blood cells. Blood counts did not show that failure to reproduce was due 
to anemia. 

Calcification studies with rats fed menhaden oil and various menhaden 
fish meals, R. 0. Miller and L. A. Maynard {Ainer. Jour. Physiol, 79 (mi), 
No. 3, pp. 626-632, fiffs. 2 ), — In experiments at the New York Cornell Experi- 
ment Station, rats were fed rations containing 15 per cent of four different 
brands of menhaden fish meal in comparison with a rlcket-produeing ration and 
another ration in which the calcium and phosphorus content was so modified 
as to permit the substitution of fish meal without changing the mineral 
proportions. 

The protein content of the various rations remained unchanged. Calcifica- 
tion was measured by the ash content of the femur and tibia. A check group 
of rats was killed at the beginning of the experiment to deteimine the ash 
content of the bones when animals were placed on these rations. Since men- 
haden fish meal contained from 4 to 8 per cent of oil, further tests were under- 
taken to find out if menhaden oil contains the factor assisting in caldfication. 
A lot of rats was fed the basal ration plus an alcoholic extract of menhaden 
fish meal approximately equal to 10 mg. of oh, and another lot 10 mg, of oil. 

Rats reci^ving fish meal grew more rapidly than those receiving the basal 
lations, and the ash content of the bones was approximately 15 per cent higher 
than in the case of the rats on a rachitic ration. The rats fed the alcoholic 
extract of fish meal did not grow as rapidly during the early part of the ex- 
periment as the other groups. This probably was due to the low food Intake, 
tlie author believing the ration to be unpalatable. Both this group and the 
group fed oil showed approximately 10 per cent more ash in the bone than 
the basal groups. These data show that both menhaden fish meal and men- 
haden oil contain the specific factor that aids in calcification. 

Inspection of feeds, J. B. Smith and B. A. Greene (Rhode Island Sta. Ann, 
Feed Insp, Circ., 1927, pp. 8 ). — Guaranties and analyses for protein and fat are 
presented for 113 samples of feeding stuffs analyzed during the season of 1920> 
27 (B. S, B., 56, p. 69). 

Beef cattle investigations, 1926—27 (Kansas Sta., Fort Hays ^libsta. 
[Pamphlet}, 1927, pp. [83).— Six lots of yearlings and 6 lots of calves, of 10 
animals each, were fed so that one group of each duplicated the other. Lot 
1 of each class of stock received shocked kafir, lot 2 kafir silage, and both lots 
received 4 lbs. of alfalfa hay as supplement. Lots 3 and 4 were fed as above 
except that 1 lb, of cottonseed cake replaced the alfalfa hay. Lot 5 was fed 
cottonseed hulls and lot 6 wheat straw, and both lots received 2 lbs. of cotton- 
seed cake in addition. The kafir stover was of poor quality, the grain amount- 
ing to but 102 lbs. per acre. 

On a ton bads, shocked kafir fed to yearlings produced 47.7 per cent more 
gain than kaflLr silage when both were supplemented with alfalfa hay, and 
106.4 per cent more gain when supplemented with cottonseed cake. On an 
acre basis, kafir silage produced 71.4 per emit more gain than 8ho<ked kafir when 
each was supifiemented with alfalfa, and 22.5 per cent more gain when each 
was supplemented with cottemseed cake. Cottonseed hulls and wheat straw 
supplemented with 2 lbs. of cake was not as good a winter ration as either 
shocked kafir or kafir silage supplemented with 1 lb. of cake. Cottonseed hulls 
proved to be a little more satisfactory than wheat straw. One lb. of 48 per 
cent protein cottonseed cake was slightly superior to 4 lbs. of alfalfa hay as 
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a protein supi»lement to shocked kafir, bnt not quite so efficient when fed with 
kalxi* silaf^o. The results obtained with calves were practically identical with 
thc>se obtained witli yearlings. 

A test eonduoLcd ith a salt mixture, claimed to be a fly repellent, with year- 
ling Cell tie on pa still 0 showed no beneficial effects for the “ fly ” salt. 

Tables giving the detailed results of the experiments are included in the 
publication. 

A toclinioal study of the digestibility of com stover silage for beef 
cows, T. S. Hamilton and H. P. Husk {IJhnols 8ta, BuL 291 (f927), pp. 
465-484 ). — ^TIus is a more detailed account of work previously noted (E. S. II., 
r>4, p. 357). 

Typo in two-year-old beef steers, F. S. Hultz and S. S. Whbbleb (Tl’l/om- 
Dig 8ta. BiiU 155 (1921), pp. 125-148, figs, 8).— -Studies on type have been con- 
tinued (E. S. H., 57, p. 267) with 2-3"ear-old steers. The cattle were divided 
into throe gi*oui)s, low-set, intermediate, and rangy, according to visual observa- 
tion and body measurements, as previou^y explained. 

The low-^et steers made more rapid and slightly more economical gains than 
the intormodlatc steorh, and the latter excelled the rangy steers in thebe 
respects. The steers did not change their visual type in a 156-day feeding 
period. The body measurements of the different types more nearly resembled 
each other at the end of the experiment than they did at the beginning. 
Under the conditions of this experiment all lots returned a profit. 

How much does a calf cost? W. H. Black (Oattlman, IS (1921), yo. 12, 
pp, 15, 16, figs, 2).-— The U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Texas 
Experiment Station have completed a four-year study of the cost of producing 
calves on 40 ranches in north-central Texas. With a 66 per cent calf crop 
the cost of producing calves averaged $29 per head from birth to weaning time. 
The cost of producing beef cattle is divided as follows: Depreciation of breeding 
herd 24 per cent, interest 17, hired labor 10, winter feed 10.5, taxes 9, death 
loss 0, and miscellaneous small items 23 per cent. 

The condition of the range is deemed probably the biggest factor affecting 
the calf crop. Over this the ranchman has no control except in the matter of 
overstocking. Cows that are in poor condition due to lack of feed do not breed 
regularly, and consequently lessen the calf crop. The number of bulls used 
was not an important item in the production of calves. The data ai^e based 
on the records of 27,776 cows, 18,160 calves, and 1,068 bulls. 

Factors which influenco the quality and palatablllty of meat, B. A. 
Trowbuidcib, A. 0. ITogan, et al. (Missouri 8ta, Bid, 244 (1926), pp, 26-27).— 
Steer calves on a ration of shelled com, linseed oil meal, alfalfa hay, and corn 
silage made somowhiil greater and more economical gains than heifer calves 
on a similar ration. Heifers reached a fat market condition in 30 days less 
time than the st(H>rs and returned a greater margin over feed cost. 

Steers full fed grain for 140 days made an average daily gain of 2.25 lbs., 
while a lot receiving a half grain ration and all the silage and alfalfa hay 
they would eal gained at the rate of 1,78 lbs. daily. Another lot wintered on 
silage and hay gained 1.06 lbs, daily. Heifers full fed and those half fed made 
average daily gains of 2.01 and 1.67 lbs., respectively. The more grain the 
calves consumed the less roughage was eaten. 

Tlie work at the Sni-a-Bar Farm consisted of 4 lots of steer calves. One lot 
ran with their dams and received no grain during the pasture season. Another 
lot ran with their dams but had access to grain mixtures in a self-feeder. A 
third lot grassed separately from their dams was allowed access to grain and 
was also allowed to nurse twice daily. The fourth lot consisted of calves 
separated from lot 1 n month before weaning and fed a grain mixture. The 
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calves running with their dams and sold at weaning time returned more profit 
than those that were creep tod. This latter method was more satisfactory 
*'han separating the calves from their mothers. Calves fed grain for a month 
jefore weaning weighed 50 Ihs. more and sold for 50 cts. per 100 lbs. more 
than those that had had no grain. Calves fed grain before weaning made as 
rapid but less economical gains after weaning as those fed no grain and reached 
a de&irable market condition in less time. 

The physiology of reproduction in the cow, J. HvjcatOND (Carntridge 
Eng.: Univ. Press, 1927, pp. xri+226, pis. dS, figs. 4) —The data presented in 
this treatise were collected from 2- to S-year-old crossbred Shorthorn heifers 
and from organs collected from slaughterhouses. In addition much informa- 
tion was obtained from experienced stockmen. The main topics covered are 
the breeding season, the oestrous cycle, pregnancy, and sterUity. Appendixes 
contain replies of herdsmen to questions and extracts from observations on an 
experimental heifer. 

[Feeding experiments with sheep at the >Iissoari Station], M. T. Fostee 
(Missouri Sta, Bui. 2JH (1926), pp. 28, J89).— Results of two experiments are 
briefly noted. 

Methods of wintering pregnant ewes and fattening their lambs for early 
warket. — ^Lambs averaging 35 days of age were started on creep feeding March 
$ on a ration composed of corn, oats, bran, and linseed oil meal 3:8: 1:0.5. 
On April 30 the ration was Ranged to oats, bran, and linseed oil meal 6:2: 1. 
After April 14 the lambs had access to rye and bluegrass pasture for a few 
hours dally. The average dally gain under this system of management was 
0.373 lb., and the lambs required 1.64 lbs. of feed for 1 lb. of gain (E, S. R., 
54, p. 759). 

Fattening lambs in the com field. — ^Three 1-acre plats were planted in 
corn. Plat 1 was also seeded with cowpeas and plat 8 with soy beans. The 
com yield was estimated to be from 25 to 30 bu. per acre. Lambs averag- 
ing 56 lbs. were turned into the plats on September 30. At first they ate 
only the grass and weeds. Lots 1 and 3 started eating cowpeas and soy 
beans the second week and during the third week the lower blades of corn. 
By the end of the fourth week the forage in all lots had been cleaned up 
and the lambs had started to eat corn. From October 27 to November 10 
the lambs were fed 6 lbs. of mixed hay eacfii evening. The lambs in lot 1 
gained 24.75 lbs., in lot 8 23.6, and those in lot 2 lost 0.25 lb. while In the 
corn field. All lambs were finished in dry lot. 

Fertility and sex-ratio in Welsh Mountain sheep with special reference 
to the effects of environment, R. G. Whipb and J. A. F. Robebts (Welsh 
Jour. Agr., 8 {1927}, pp. 70-79). — Tlie (lata given in this report wero obtained 
by means of questionnaires sent out during the seasons 1922-23 and 1928-24. 
and refer solely to Welsh Mountain sheep. The flocks were divided into 
classes according to the nature and altitude of their ranges, as mountain, 
intermediate, and lowland. In the study of fertility, five factors were con- 
sidered: (a) The number of lambs born per 100 ewes, (h) the percentage of 
barren ewes, (c) the i)€rcentage of ewes producing twins, (d) the number of 
lambs which are stillborn, and (e) the number of lambs per 100 ewes at 
castrating time. 

The mountain flocks ^owed the lowest percentage in factors a, c, and e, and 
were high in factors b and d. The opposite was true In the case of the low- 
land sheep. The low fertility of the mountain ewes was probably due almost 
outir^ to their poor condition, whereby usually a single ovum was released 
cc oestrum, and hence twinning was reduced. Barrenness was also undoubtedly 
due to this same condition. 
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The sox ratio, or number of males per 100 females, for the two year< 
averaged 96.2, 89.1, and 94.2 In the respective classes. The average for all 
flocks was lower than the accepted figures, but the numbers used were too 
low to draw any definite conclusions. There was no tendency for the sex 
ratio m the flocks of 1923-24 to follow that of 1922-28. 

[£!xperime&ts with hogs at the Missouri Station] {Missouri Sta, Bui 2U 
(1926), pp. 25, 27, /?y. f). — ^Bi'sults of several experiments are reported in 
continuation of those previously noted (B. S. E., 68, p. 70; 64, p. 760). 

JFeoundity of swine: The normal sexual cycle and the cycle as influenced hy 
aye and hy unlavoraUc dietary condiUom, A. G. Hogan and F. F. McKenzie,— 
A progress report of this experiment states that a ration containing 1.0002 per 
cent elemental calcium gave fairly satisfactory results in the number of pigs 
farrowed, the number weaned, and in birth and weaning weights. Rations 
containing 0.5057 and 0.18G5 per cent elemental calcium produced pigs that were 
not strong enough to live more than one day and their birth weights were low. 

Borage crops for swine, L. A. Weaver.— In continuing this work 8 lots of 
swine wei-e fed com on alfalfa pasture with tankage, linseed oil meal, whole 
soy beans, soy bean oil meal, and combinations of these feeds. All lots made 
satisfactory gains both in rate and economy. There was apparently no benefit 
from combining the protein feeds, and in this experiment the pigs fed com alone 
on alfalfa pasture made as good gains as those fed protein supplements. 

Sogging down corn and soy "beans, L. A, Weaver. — This study has been con- 
tinued, using 6 1-acre plats. Three plats were planted to com alone and 3 to 
com and soy beans. Ten shoats were turned in each plat, those on com receiv- 
ing tankage in addition and those on com and soy beans a mineral mixture of 
« round limestone, acid phosphate, and salt. The hogs receiving com and tank- 
age made faster gains and produced more pork per acre than those on com, 
soy beans, and minerals. 

Calcification studies with pigs fed dififerent protein supplements, L. A. 
MAyWj^jaj) and E. O. Miller (Amcr, Jour, Physiol, 79 (1297), No, S, pp, 61^-625, 
fig, 1), — ^The results of an experiment relating to the development of bone 
in swine is reported from the New York Cornell Experiment Station. The first 
two rations used in this tost were similar to those previou^y noted (B. S. E., 55, 
p. 864), except that y^ow hominy feed was used in place of yellow com meal, 
and linseed oil meal was replaced by fish meal in the first ratiozL A third 
ration was low in minerals, and the protein supplement consisted of blood flour 
and casein. The fourth ration used was the same as above except that min- 
erals were added to it. The calcium and phosphorus were balanced in rations 1 
and 2 to supply thorn in adequate amounts and in a ratio of approximately 1 : 1. 

Twenty pigs were divided into four lots and fed these various rations. They 
were so housed that they wore never exposed to direct sunlight. All animals 
were fed for 100 days. At this date one animal from each lot was killed, sub- 
jected to post-mortem examination, and the femurs saved for analysis. Each 
succeeding week anotlier animal was slaughtered and examined in the same 
manner. 

The growth curves show that animals on rations 1 and 4 excelled somewhat 
in rate and regularity of gains. The animals on ration 1 showed the best 
physical development and condition of all groups, followed in this respect by 
ration 4. Ration 2, containing vegetable proteins, failed to make as good 
growth as the other lots. These pigs had rough coats and did not show the 
same body development when compared with those on rationa 1 and 4. The 
ladfe of minerals in ration 8 did not alf^t the rate of growth In these pigs, but 
the general condition, body development, and growth of bone was poor. After 
90 days’ feeding Characteristic sthfness appeared in three of these animals* 
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XL.e ash-content analysis showed that rations containing ii>h meal and Idood 
meal and casein caused better calcification than when linseed oil meal was used 
as a protein supplement. When the ration was low in calcium content, as in 
ration 3, the femurs showed approximately 85 per cent less ash than in the case 
of ration 1. 

Minerals and vitainins in rations of pigs, G. Bohstedt, R. M. Bethke, 
B. H. Edgogton, and W. L. Robison (Ohio 8ta, Bhno, Buh, 12 (1021) ^ jVo. 3, 
pp, 67-80, figs, 9 ), — This is a summary of work previously noted (B. R., 55, 

p. 666). 

Care and feeding of swine, E. F. PjEamiN (Minn. Univ. Agr. Spec. BuL 
74, rev. (1925), pp. 16, figs. 4 ), — ^This is a popular bulletin discussing the care 
and feeding of swine, especially in relation to the selection, feeding, and 
ruanagemeni of the sow and her litter. The value oC various feeds and 
pastures is also discussed. 

Swine production in Mississippi, P. F. Newell (Miss. Agr. Ool. Ext. Bui. 
$8 (1926), pp- 45, figs. 15 ). — popular bulletin, divided into two sections. The 
first section, by the author (pp. 6~32), deals with the practical aspects of 
swine production, such as breeding, feeding, management, housing, market- 
ing, and killing and curing the pork. The second section, by 0. B. Cain 
(pp. 32-45), discusses the principles of sanitation and the nature, cause, 
and treatment of the more common hog diseases. 

Soybean hay and sweet-clover pasture for growing purebred draft fillies, 
J. L, Edmonds and C. W. Okawfobd (Illinois Sta- Bui. 292 (1927), pp. 4S5-500, 
figs. 10 ). — ^This is a more detailed account of the work previously noted (B. S. 
B., 56, p. 371). 

Growing draft colts, D. W. Chittenden (Missouri Sta. Bui. 244 (1926), 
pp. 27, 28).— In continuing this study (B. S. B., 54, p. 762), the two-year-old 
colts full fed during pasture season made an average daily gain of 0.66 lb. as 
compared to 1.01 lbs. for those on a limited grain ration. During the winter 
period the colts full fed grain gained 0.85 Ih. daily, while those half fed lost 
0.18 lb. daily. Measurements on February 7, 1926, were slightly in favor 
of the full fed lot. 

Stallion enrollment. — XV, Report of stallion enrollment work for the 
year 1026 with lists of stallions and jacks enrolled (Indiana Sta. Oirc. 187 
(1926), pp. 48, fig. 1 ). — ^This is the usual annual report (B. S. B., 54, p. 863). 

[Poultry experiments at the Missouri Station] (Missouri Sta. Bui. 244 
(1926), pp. 47-49 ). — ^Results of three experiments, together with several pre- 
viously reported, are noted. 

Melation of time laying starts to future production, H. L. Kempster. — Con- 
tinuation of this experiment (E. S. B., 64, p. 762) showed little correlation 
between the date of maturity and speed of production as measured by the best 
month's i)erformance. 

The value of sour sJclm milk and heef scrap in rations for growing oMoks, md 
the cost of growing oMcks, H. L. Kempster and B. W. Henderson.— -Tellow com 
and white com, with and without eggs as a supplement, were compared. Yellow 
com was superior to white com when fed without suiplement. but the egg yolks 
corrected deficiencies of the white com. The mortality in the lot receiving white 
com alone was very hi^. Egg yolk gave the chicks a more thrifty appearance 
than those not receiving it. 

NtttrifionoZ requirements of poultry, H. L. Kempster^— A ration containing 
56 per cent of y^ow com was superior to a ffimilar ration containing white 
com. The birds fed white com dev^oped nutritional roup after 2 months on 
the ration and stopped laying. Changing to yellow com checked the trouble. 
Adding 4 per cent of bone meal and 1 per cent of salt to the mash failed to show 
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any beneficial effect. Ultra-violet light, direct sunlight, and cod-liver oil brought 
production to a satisfactory point. An exposure of 25 minutes dally to ultra- 
violet light was found to be most satisfactory. 

Ultra-violet treatment was started on a pen which had received yellow corn 
but no light treatment from November 29 to May 5. Production increased from 
12 to 43 per cent in 3 weeks. A similar increase, IS to 54 per cent, resulted in 
another pen when exposed to direct sunlight. This pen had received white corn. 
Adding 1 per cent of cod-liver oil to the ration of a pen that had received white 
corn increased production to 44.7 per cent from March 1 to May 80. Adding 
sweet butter failed to inoreiise production. The hatchabillty was no greater in 
the lots receiving cod-liver oil than in the pens receiving no light. 

The relationship between body measni-ements and egg production in 
Single Comb White Leghorn fowls^ N. P. Waters {Toultry ScL, 6 
No. 4t PP» 167-17S). — Two hundred Single Comb White Leghorn pullets in the 
Storrs (Connecticut) International Egg Laying Contest were used in this study 
by the Rhode Island Experiment Station. Half of the birds were laying at the 
time of measuring, and the trap nest records of each bird for one year were 
available for use in this work. The measurements taken were depth of head, 
length of comb, width of cranium, length of beak, depth of body, and length of 
keel. The results indicate that measurements of anatomical characters give 
negative results when used in an effort to predict egg production. 

The fat-soluble vitamin content of hen’s egg yolk as affected by the 
ration and management of the layers, B. M. Bethks, D. C. Kennasd, and 
H. L. Sassaman (Jour. Biol. Chem., 72 (1927), No. 2, pp. 695-706, figs. 2).— The 
data here presented give a more detailed account of work previously noted 
(B. S. B., 57, p. 174). 

Physical characters of eggs in relation to hatchability, F. A. Hays and 
A. H. Sumbabdo (Poultry Soi., 6 (1927), No. 4, pp. 196-200) eggs from 3 
2-year-old hens, 7 yearling hens, and 1 pullet, for which records for 8, 2, and 1 
seasons, respectively, were available, were studied from May 1 to July 10, at 
the Massachusetts Experiment Station, to ascertain the relationship between 
hatchabillty and the physical characters of the egg. The contents of the 
e^s were removed, the shell stained with alcoholic eosin, and the number of 
pores in approximately 1 sq. cm. of shell from opposite sides of the equatorial 
regions counted. The thickness of the shell was measured with a micrometer 
The membranes were removed from the shell, hardened in acetic bichromate, 
and studied in the above manner. 

There was no consistent relation between the hatchability and the following 
characters: Fresh weight, length, diameter, specific gravity, shell thickness, 
and outer and inner shell membrane thickness. The authors believe that hatch- 
ability is more dependent ui)on inheritance than upon the physical characters of 
the eggs, and that selecting hatching eggs upon these characters is to employ an 
unreliable criterion of their value. 

A miikless, greenless, gritless, all-mash ration for growing chicks, 0. W. 
Oakeick, S. M. Hauob, and B. W. Peanob (Poultry Sol, 6 (1927), No. 4. pp. 
162^166, fig. l).—ln this paper from the Indiana Experiment Station the 
anthors propose a ration for growing chicks that supplies the necessary nu- 
trients in adequate amounts for producing growth up to laying time and 
needs no supplements except direct sunlight and drinking water. This ration 
consists of 50 per cent of y^low corn, 15 per cent of wheat middlings, 15 per 
cent of bran, 19 per cent of meat scraps (60 per cent protein), and 1 per cent of 
salt. It was found that if 6 per cent of dried buttermilk was used to replace 
6 per cent of meat scrap and 1 per cent of com more rapid growth was 
obtained. 
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Grow healthy ciiicks, R. B. Jones {Conn. Agr. GoL Eet But. 93, rev. ed, 
fl9ZG), pp, 8 , figs. 2).— Popular directions are given for cleaning and disinfect- 
ing eauipment t>nd land, together with suggestions on management to prevent 
the si»read among chicks of diseases, especially bacillary white diarrhea and 
c^jccidlosis. 

Problems of duck egg preservation {Natl. Poultry Jour., 7 (1927), Ao, 3o2, 
p. 5SS).— This is a preliminary report, by F. C. Bobby, on the preservation of 
duck eggs at the National Poultry Institute, England. The eggs were divided 
Into infertile and fertile and areen-sholled and white-shelled classes, and about 
4.0C were put down in water glass. Twenty-five hens’ eggs were added to each 
group to serve as controls. The vessels containing the eggs were kept under 
normal practical conditions. After 6 months in the solution, the eggs were 
tested every 14 days until aU were 9 months old, when all the remaining eggs 
were tested for condition. 

There was a loss up to 30 per cent of the eggs after 8 months* preservation. 
Tho white-shelled eggs showed better keeping qualities than the green-shelled 
eggs, but there was no apparent difCerence in the keeping qualities of Infertile 
and fertile eggs. Observations indicated that duck eggs crack more readily 
than hens’ eggs, and that the eggs when put down may contain many small 
cracks. A bacterial test of the duck eggs after 8 months’ storage showed two 
species of the Bacillus coll group, while the hens’ eggs showed none. The test 
indicates that water glass is a poor preservative for duck eggs. The author 
recommends that duck eggs that are to be preserved should be clean and free 
from cracks, and, if possible, the green-shelled eggs should be excluded from 
the preservation process. 

DATBY PAIMIITG— DAIEYnra 

[Experiments with dairy cattle at the Missouri Station] (Missouri Sta. 
Bui B44 (i9BS), pp. SB, S3, 34).— The results of several experiments are noted, 

Studies in milk secretion: (a) Time relations in milk secretion; (b) meclior 
Kdstm regulating variations in the composition of milk, A. 0. Eagsdale, 0. W. 
Turner, S. Brody, E. 0. Biting, and W. Gifford. — ^In continuation of this study 
(E. S. E., 54, p- 768) an unbred heifer yielded a small amount of very watery 
secretion after the first and second periods of heat. A spayed heifer of the 
same age yielded no secretion. The glandular development above the milk 
cistern of a nonpregnant 3-year-old heifer was limited, and the ducts and secre- 
tory tissues extended into the fatty tissue. Alilking flrsl-calf heifers and dry 
pregnant cows at regular intervals showed an increase in secretion during the 
latter part of pregnancy. 

Two-year-old cows were found to be most persistent during lactation. The 
degree of persistency declined with age up to 5 or 6 years. This is believed to 
be due to the fact that young animals are growing and developing during the 
latter part of the lactation period. 

The mi l k In each quarter of a cow’s udder was measured at 12-hour intervals 
for 3 days. The an im a l was then killed at a regular milking time, the blood 
drained, and the cow milked. Sixty-nine per cent of the previous yield of 
was obtained after the cow had been MUed. In a second trial a cow which 
had been yielding 10 lbs. of milk for 9 days was killed and the udder removed 
and milked at once and again at Intervals of 0.6 hour until six had 

been made. The yi^d was 11.3 lbs. of milk. 

Up to 8 years of age milk secretion and increase in body weight in cows on 
official test increased at the same rate. 
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hacto'biicillHS huJfforicus and L. acidophilus fennented milk as substitutes 
for colosxrum to the ncio~bom calf, A. O. Ragsdale, 0. W. Weber, and S. Brody.— 
Two calves rcmo\od £rom their dams at birth were fed milk fermented with 
L. hulgaHcus bui died from gastritis when 2 days old. Of 3 calves removed 
from Ihelr dams at birth and fed milk fermented with L, acidophilus, 
2 remained healthy for 40 days, but 1 died from gastritis after 8 days, 
having been fed for 8 days previous on \ery sour milk. Bacteriological 
analysis of the viscera of the dead calves was negative. None died of 
Bacillus voli infection, as is the ususal case when colostrum is withheld. 

Groiclh in vest igat ions, A. 0. Riigsdale, S Brody, and B. 0. Biting, — ^The 
collection of data on the growth of the Jersey, Holstein, and Ajrshire 
breed, has been <‘Outiiiue(l (E. S. R, 64, p. 7C8). These data show that 
Jerseys mature at an earlier age than Ayrshires and Ayrshires at an earlier 
age than Holsteins. 

A coini)ari&oii of Welsh and Shorthorn cattle as milk producers, E. J. 
Roberts {Welsh Jour, Apr,, 3 {i927), pp, 79-S8).— The average yield of 118 
Welsh lactations and 114 Shorthorn lactations was 5,780=tl22 and 5,518±99 
lbs., reibpoclively. No signitlcance could be attached to this difference. The 
Shorthorns liad a higher yield during the first 10 weeks after calving, but 
after that period the Welsh cows overtook them and remained superior to the 
end oC-the lactation period. Thirty-seven normal lactations of Welsh cows 
calving In March, April, and May gave an everage yl^d of 6,735=1=202 lbs. 
of milk, while 42 lactations of cows calving in Juno, July, and August 
gave an average yield of 5,485±210 lbs. Thirty-eight normal lactations 
c*f Shorthorn cow's calving in March, April, and May, gave an average yield 
of 6,069±i75 lbs., while 48 lactations of cows calving in June, July, and August 
averaged 5,207±182 lbs. 

To determine the effect of grass on the yield of Shorthorn and Welsh 
tows when first turned on grass in the spring, the highest 2-day yield in 
a 6-weok period was determined. These 2 days and the following 5 days 
were taken as the time of maximum flow. The Shorthorns increased 21.7 
lbs. per cow and the Welsh 2G.2 per cow. The probable error of the difference 
was greater than the difference, so no significance could be attadtied to the 
difference in the effect of grass upon the milk flow of these breeds. 

Cleaning milking machines, R. C. Fisher and G. C. W^hite (Oonnecticut 
Stors Bui. 144 PP> 20, figs. 6 ). — ^Tlxe cleaning and sterilizing of the 

rubber parts of the milking machine is the diief problem in its operation. 
Trials w<u*e eoiidiu»to<l employing four methods oi sterilization. The agents 
used were I?. K, disinfectant, hot water, steam, and cold running water. A 
total of about eight weeks was used with each method. Bacterial counts were 
made of the milk drawn with parts sterilized in the different maimers, records 
were kept of the time consumed in the care of the machines, and observations 
were made of the effect of the various agents upon the rubber parts. After 
milking, cold water was drawn through each machine, and this was followed 
by drawing hot water through the tubes. The equipment was taken apart once 
a week and cleaned with a brudx. The milk pails were sterilized dally with 
steam. 

As previously noted (E. S. R.. 66, p. 870), the B. K. solutlou at usual 
strength was unreliable in keeping down bacteria. Double strength solution 
(8 oz. to 10 gal. of water) was suitable if changed twice a week, or If a 4-oz. 
charge Is added every other day. Hot water sterilization at 200* F. for 0.5 
hours gave low bacterial counts, and the damage to the rubber parts was not 
prohibitive In this method. Sterilizing at lower temperatures was not reliable. 
Steam sterilization, while effective in killing bacteria, was quite destructive to 
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rubber. Banning cold water below 55® was effective, but is not reliable in 
summer because of the high temperature of the water. Whatever the treat- 
ment, the bacterial accumulation in the tubes may be reduced by rinsing in 
cold water just previous to milking and scrubbing the tubes at least twice a 
week. 

[Dairy eacperiments at the Porto Rico Station] (Po?*to Bico Sta. Itpt, 1025, 
pp, 2, S, fig. 1), — ^Experiments have indicated that sweet cream butter and 
several kinds of cheese, notably Cheddar, Swiss, Stilton, and Roquefort, can be 
made without the use of ice under the conditions which exist at the station. 

The deleterions effects of frozen milk on the marketability of milk and 
cream, W. H. B. Reid {Missotiri 8ta, Buh 244 (1926) t p, 35). — ^This work has 
been continned, with results practically identical with those previously noted 
<IS. S. R., 64, p. 771). 

Neutralizers and bnttermaking, P. S. Lucas (N. Y. Bev. and Amer. 

Creamery, 63 (1921), No. 21, pp, 852, 853). — ^The author discusses the use of 
neutralizers in butter making. Sodium bicarbonate has the advantage of be- 
ing very soluble, and can, therefore, be made up in exact strengths. It has, 
however, the disadvantage of being extremely active in exceedingly sour 
cream, and if added in excess of that required leaves a disagreeable taste of 
soda in the butter. 

Calcium and magnesium hydrate are regarded as the most satisfactory 
neutralizers. To reduce acidity 0.3 per cent in 100 lbs. of cream, 2 oz. of lime 
hydrate is required. One gallon of water is added to each 2 lbs. of lime used, 
and the mixture Is added to the cream before pasterndzing. The author 
recommends the testing of acidity after neutralization as well as before. 
If the buttermilk is well idnsed out of the butter, the lime content should be 
low, and in many cases lower than that of average butter. 

The manufacture of loaf and blended varieties of cheese, H. B. Davel 
and D. J. Retiep (Union So. Africa Dept. Agr., 8oL Bui. 58 (1927), pp. 20, 
figs. 3).— Directions are given for the making of loaf and soft, spreading types 
of cheese, by the blending of cheeses already produced in the country. Sugges- 
tions are given for regulating the flavor, moisture, acidity, and fat content of 
these cheeses. The difficulties experienced in the manufacture and methods of 
eliminating the unfavorable conditions are described. 

Production of ice cream with a low bacterial content, P. W. Fabian 
(Michigan 8ta. Spec. Bui 159 (1927), pp. 12). — The author discusses methods 
of controlling the bacterial content of ice cream. The three sources of con- 
tamination, namely, materials, machinery, and persons handling the product 
are dealt with separately. The physical and chemical methods of sterilization 
are given in detail. Formulas for several chemical solutions that have been 
found to be excellent sterilizers are given. Appended are the rules and regula- 
tions of the State Department of Agriculture of Michigan governing the 
manufacture, sale, and storage of ice cream. 

Preveutiug sherbet defectSt B. L. Rbichabt (Ice Cream Trade Jour., 23 
(1927), No. 8, pp. 61, 62, figs. 4).— In order to overcome difficulties experienced 
in manufacturing sherbets, tests were undertaken at the Nebraska Experiment 
Station to determine what factors were involved. Water solutions containing 
10, 30, 39, and 60 per cent concentration of beet sugar were prepared to test 
the effect of air and evaporation on surface crustation. After freezing, samples 
of each concentration were placed In open and sealed containers and set in the 
hardening room at 0® F. Daily observations were made, and when an open can 
showed crustation a closed can was opened. None of the closed cans showed 
crustation when flrst opened, even after having been kept 85 days, but after 
opening they showed rosettes in 48 hours. Open samples of 39 and 60 per cent 
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t (iiicentiiUion showed cniNtations at the end of 48 hours, but the 10 and SO per 
lent concentrations show'ed no crustatlons until 96 hours had elapsed. Covering 
:he samples with parchment paper prevented the appearance of rosettes as long 
as the paper was in contact with the surface of the sherbet. 

Tests with stabilizers to prevent crystallization and obtain the proper body 
showed that when one-fourth of the sugar was com or invert sugar and com- 
.uned with a«j.ir and gum arabic or India gum satisfactory results were ob- 
tained. When the freezer was so equipped that the dasher could remain idle, 
a mix composed of 20 lbs, of water, 20 lbs. of skim milk, 12.5 lbs. of beet ^ugar, 
3 5 lbs. of com sugar, and 4 oz. of gelatine made a very desirable sherbet. The 
same mixture containing 15 lbs. of beet sugar, no corn sugar, and 6 oz. of 
fc'elatine showed rosettes in 96 houi*s. Gelatine is deemed a very satisfactory 
stabilizer when conditions permit Its use. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Notes on veterinary research in Europe, C. M. Haeino {Juui\ Amer. Vef, 
Med. Assoc,, 69 (1926), No. 1, pp. 9-21 '\, — ^This is a contribution from the Cali- 
fornia Experiment Station, in which the author reports upon studies made in 
Switzerland, Belgium, Netherlands, and Germany. 

[Report of work in vetorinary science at the Missouri Station] (Missouri 
Sta, Bui, (1926), pp, 5&-61 ), — reporting upon studies of abortion 
reactors in cattle herds, J. W, Oonnaway, H. G. Newman, and A. Uren refer 
briefly to retests conducted. During the past 10 years more than 16,000 sero- 
logical tests were made for abortion disease, the average for the period being 
30.22 per cent positive. It is pointed out, however, that only those herds were 
tested in which abortion was suspected. Evidence of persistent infection in 
positive reacting animals is given by 6 cows which were infected with Bao 
ferium adortus in 1918 and still produce specific antibodies and harbor living 
organisms in the udder. A positive reaction is considered as evidence of the 
presence of the living organism in the reacting animal. The results obtained 
in the feeding of 2 nonreacting pregnant cows with a half portion each of a full 
term afterbirth from an abortion-reacting cow indicate that the placentas from 
abortion reactors may vary greatly in their pathogenic properties, the more 
healthy in appearance being the less dangerous. Reference is made to several 
cases of abortion in which B, al>ortus was not the cause, but wlilch were pos- 
sibly due to nutritional deficiencies from the lack of a grain ration. 

In considering infectious abortion in swine reference is made to the history 
of 26 sows and 1 boar, all of which have shown a positive reaction to the 
serological test. It is concluded that the udder is a favorite and very persist- 
ent habitat of the infection in swine, whether virulent or greatly weakened. 
Work is under way with a view to deteimining the efllcacy of intravenous in- 
jections of drugs such as mercurochrome and acrifiavines in the destruction of 
B, abortus, 

A brief report is given by A. J. Durant on abligation of the ceca by surgical 
operation as a means of combating enterohepatitis, or blackhead, due to Amoeba 
meteoffridis. A description of this operation has been giv^ in an account pre- 
viously noted (B. S, R, 66, p. 176). In the treatment of blackhead with fluid 
extract of ipecac, which has been recommended for a number of years, 28 of 70 
turkeys in advance stages of the disease recovered. This medicament is consid- 
ered to be more efld^t than indicated by these results, since many of the birds 
were comatose when the treatment was administered. 

Inherited incoordination of the muscles in newly hatched chicks is reported 
upon by Durant, who states that the infection was first reported from eastern 
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Missouri in 1922. It is described as a muscular incoordination of the head and 
neck of newly hatched chicks, characterized by a palsy or short jerky motion of 
the head. In some cases the head may be drawn backward until It rests on the 
top of the back or, again, may bo drawn to one side as in the case of wry neck. 
In the most extreme cases of this nature the chicks will topple over backward 
and are able to sustain their equilibrium only by bracing the body against some 
object. Excitement or sudden noises or movements increase the severity of the 
symptoms. The chicks that show signs of this disease appear normal otherwise 
and will attempt to eat but without success and die from starvation. Tlio dis- 
ease is transmitted almost exclusively by the male birds, and from 14 to 15 
per cent of chicks hatched from matings with males carrying this disease char- 
acter will he visibly afCected. The removal of affected male birds practically 
eliminates the disease. The disease has been carried through three generations, 
and bii’ds, both male* and females, are available for further studies. 

Report of the parasitologist, G. Dikmons (Potto Rico Sta, Rpt, J02o, p^. 
0 7^24) — studying the parasitism of swine, examinations were made of the 
small intestines of CO pigs slaughtered at a local abattoir. Of these. 40 per cent 
harbored a nematode tliought to be Craasisoma uroauJtulatum Aless, the individ- 
ual Infestations running from 1 to as high as 800 to 1,000 nematodes. Forty 
per cent of the 60 pigs were infested with the thorny headed hog worm (Macros 
canthorynoJiua himdinaoeus) . Aacaria VumMooidea was found in one animal. 
The stomachs of 9 of 18 pigs examined contained nematodes, 5 had a double 
Infestation of EyoatrongyTm mlMua and Ardv,etina attvfigylina. The few 
lungs examined ^owed a high rate of infestation with lungworms, and a few 
of the large intestines the presence of Oeaophagoatomm dentatum. The feces 
of one of the animals was heavily infested with Balaniidimn colt, and several 
showed cysts of amebas. 

Casual observation in the slaughterhouse showed a high percentage of infesta- 
tion of cattle with liver fluke (Faaolola hepatica). Lung abscesses due to 
Ibis para«!ite were found. Post-mortem examination of a calf showed the pres- 
ence of tick^ in large numbers and all stages of growth, Bnygamna larvt.gcm 
in the larynx and upper part of the trachea, large numbers of lungworms. 
approximately 4,000 stomach worms (Eaononcliua oontortus) in the abomasum, 
cattle hookworms (Bunoatomum phUboiomuim) , and numbers of Oooporia in the 
small intestine, whipworms (Triclm^a ovta), and nodular worms (Oeaopha- 
goatomum radintam) in the large intestine and cecum, and liver flukes (F. 
hepattca) in the liver. 

The author reports having confirmed the findings of the Kansas Exi>erimeut 
Station (B. S. R., 52, p. GS3) that pigs may dhwemiuate the hookworm of 
man, the eggs passing unharmed through the digestive tract of the pig and 
hatching in the feces. 

Studies of skin sci-aplngs by B. K. Ashford, School of Tropical Medicine, S *ii 
Juan, from two imported Guernsey bulls suffering from skin affections resulted 
in the finding of a new species of Monilia. 

Poisonous plants of Colorado, L. W. Dxibeell and G. H. Glover (Colorado 
Sta. Buh S16 (1921), pp, 28, figa, 17). — This is a practical summary of informa- 
tion on the important poisonous plants of Colorado, the Information on each 
form being in the nature of a systematic digest. 

Contribution to the study of the subcutaneous injection of oxygen 
f trails, title], J. Cumfi and B. Darraspen (Rev. Q&n, M4d. Vdt, 86 (1927), No. 
4^1, pp. figa. «).— The authors show that the subcutaneous adminifetration 

of oxygen is a method of treatment applicable iu a large number of affections ol* 
the domestic animals. 
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Adaptation of the bactericidal action of chloroform to the preparation 
of bacterins, H. Bttncta (Jour. Agr. Research [17. iS'.], (im)y JV"o. 7, pp. 
623-J)30i figs. 2). — ^In view of the fact that the use of heat in the preparation 
of bacterins reduces their potency, the author reports upon experiments con- 
ducted which show that chloroform kills many nonspore-ben ring bacteria with 
no important modification of their biochemical characteristics. It is pointed 
out that chemicals such as formaldeliyde U. S. P., ethei-, and possibly toluol 
mijiht be employed in the preparation of bacterins, but that all are open to 
some objections. He finds that the passage of 2.5 per cent of chloroform 
in streaming vapor through a broth culture of St(zp7}gloooccits aureus will not 
steiilize it in 10 minutes, or the similar passage of 5 per cent of chloroform in 
30 minutes, but that the passage of 4.3 per cent of chloroform will sterilize the 
culture provided tlie process is so retarded as to utilize that amount ot chloro- 
form in a period of 2 hours and 45 minutes. Attention Is called to the fact 
that it is important not only to pass an adequate quantity of vapor through 
the culture, but to retard the passage sufiiclenlly to x^rmlt of znaxlmuin 
absorption of the vapor by the medium. 

A study of colostrum with special reference to the effect of heat (pas- 
teurization) on its physico-chemical, bacteriological, immunological, and 
nutritional changes, A. O. Ragsdale, G. W. Weber, and S. Bt>odx (Missouri 
Sta. Bui. (1926) f pp. 32, S3). — ^In studies of the transmission of immune 
bodies from cow to calf m colostrum, it was foimd that a rapid rise in the 
bactericidal liter for Bacillus coU in the blood serum of all calves took place 
during the first few days ot life and independent of the food ingested. This 
finding was ftirther substantiated by an analysis of the blood of 2 caives fed 
colostrum and 3 calves fed Laciolacillus acidophilus. 

A study was made of the opsonic index of B, ooU of the blood serum calves 
before and after ingesting colog.trum and befoie and after ingesting milk fer- 
mented with L. acidophilus. The opsonic indexes of the blood of 3 calves fed 
colostrum showed a marked increase in the opsonic content of their blood 
serum for an aviruleut strain of B. coU, while there was a slight increase in 
the opsonic index of the blood serum of 5 calves which ingested the fermented 
milk. 

In a study inndo of the growtn <if B. coU in colostrum, the first 4 of 10 
samples of colostnim showed a very marked bactericidal action for the stock 
strain ol B. coli, and in one case a destruction of more than 10,000 organisms 
p(T cubic cenlliiiet(T in the first hours after inoculation. Later samples showed 
a marked variation in the bactericidal action for B. coH. some samples being 
an ideal medium for the qrowth of both the avirulent and virulent strains. 
Most of the sanpiles of colostrum, however, showed u liigher bactericidal action 
for B. eolh tliun control samples ol milk. All of 10 samples of milk showed 
marked bactericidal action for the stock strain of B. coli, samples inoculated 
with as many as 4,000 organisms per cubic centimeter often showing a count 
of less than 100 organisms per cubic centimeter after five hoars' incubation. 
The vlruloiil strain of B. coli always showed growth in the samples of raw 
milk, but the growth was less rapid than in the inactivated milk samples. 

Magnesium ammonium phosphate crystals in aerobic cultures of 
Bruc^a abortus and Brucella melitensis, F. Htjddxeson and 0 . B. Wiitteb 
(Jour. Infect Diseases^ 40 (1927), No. 4. pp. 47M73).— Thi«? is a contribution 
from the Michigan Fxperhnent Statiom 

From observations of the growth of these organisms on the medium here 
described and from the examination of crystals the authors conclude that the 
crystals are magnesium ammonium phosphate and that their large size and 
well-developed shape ai*e due to their slow formation in a semisolid medium 
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(a g^). The increase in the pH of the medium and the separation of the 
crystals are due to the formation of ammonia produced by the activity of the 
organisms in question on the culture medium. The formation of this salt 
interferes with the viability of B, abortus and B» nielitcnsis. 

Snxtmoiajry of observations of the Oonamission to Study Foot-and-]VIouth 
Disease, P. K. Olitsky (Jour, Amer, Vet Med, Assoc,, 70 (1927), No, 6\ 
pp, 926-934), — Some of the more important observations of the commission sent 
to Europe to study foot-and-mouth disease (see below) are given. 

Studies on the physical and chemical properties of the virus of foot-and- 
mouth disease, I-IV, P. K. Olitsky and L. BoEz (Jour, Efcpt Med,, 45 (1927), 
Nos, 4, pp. 673-683, 685-699; 5, pp. 815-831, 833-848) .—Voxit papers are pre- 
sented as follows : 

I. Description of the strain of virus used. Titration and centrifugation ex- 
periments (pp. 673-683).— An account is given of a strain of foot-and-mouth 
disease virus recovered from a cow at the height of the disease and propagated 
through at least 261 passages in the guinea pig. Considerably over 2,600 ani- 
mals proved susceptible to the virus, and the virus could be transferred at will 
back to cattle and hogs, and then again returned to guinea pigs. No natural 
immunity was discovered in the guinea pig. Secondary lesions were easily 
and regularly induced, thus making this strain particularly favorable to ex- 
perimental purposes. The virus was active in dilutions of 1 : 10,000,000, show- 
ing not only the minuteness of the active agent, but also the necessity for a 
change of technique from that employed with larger sized infectious agents. 
It was found that the incitant is not sedimented by centrifugation. 

II. Catapboresis and filtration (pp. 685-699). — Oataphoresis experiments 
showed that the virus of foot-and-mouth dh’easo carried, under ordinary con- 
ditions, an ^ectropositive charge, its isoelectidc range being at the high point 
of pH=about 8. The filtration experiments confirmed tlTio finding of the elec- 
tropositive charge of the virus as well as the minuteness of its size. 

III. Resistance to chemicals (pp. 815-831). — ^The authors find the virus of 
foot-and-mouth disease to exhibit a remarkable resistance to such bactericidal 
agents as the narcotic solvents (alcohol, ether, chloroform), or such antiseptics 
as phenol, bichloride of mercury, or cresol. They show that the resistance of 
the incitant to these chenaicals is really masked, duo to the fact that the 
reagents coagulate the proteins of the medium in which the virus is, as a rule, 
suspended. The results of a large series of experiments have led to the con- 
clusion that of a number of antiseptics employed sodium hydrate in 1 to 2 per 
cent solutions is an elfcetive vii'ucide. It is capable of killing the virus within 
1 minute as shown by tests on cattle and guinea pigs, and its efCectiveness is 
not diminished even when the virulent material is admixed with cattle’s urine, 
with manure, or with garden soil. The experimental evidence and its cheap- 
ness suggest its use in field practice as a disinfectant. 

IV. Cultivation experiments (pp. 833-848). — In the authors* investigations no 
multiplication of the virus in vitro was obtained. The optimum conditions 
necessary for its preservation in artificial media were determined and are 
described. 

IFtotheir observattons on foot-and-mouth disease, Sects, A— O, S. P. 
Bbdson et al. (Jour. Oompar. Path, and Tker., 40 (1927), No. i, pp. 5-36).— 
This paper deals with the observations in three parts; 

Experimentfa studies of immusUtg in guinea-pigs to foot-and-mouth d^ease, 
S. P. Bedson, H. B. Maitland, and Y. M. Burbury (pp, 5-28). — Guinea pigs were 
found to be r^narkably r^nfiar in dev^oping infection after Intradermal Inocu- 
lation of the plantar pads^ although occasional individual variations exist It 
was found possible to distinguish clearly marked grades of immunity acquired 
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by guinea pigs, according to tbelr resistance to inoculation by difterent routes, 
and the use of different lest doses of virus was found to bring out furllier 
gradations. After recovery from infection accompanied by generalized lesions 
they are immune for several months to reinoculation of the plantar skin with 
the homologous virus. Their resistance to infection could be increased by 
intramuscular Inoculation of living virus, either alone or mixed with immune 
serum, in amounts too small to produce lesions. 

The survival of the virus of foot-and-mouih disease when dried upon various 
fnaterMs, Y. M. Burbury (pp. 28-o3). — ^Foot-and-mouth virus diluted 1 in 50 
and then dried on glass slides survived in a dry atmosphere over sulfuric acid at 
18® 0. for from 4 months to upwards of a year (4 experiments). Under the 
same conditions, except that the temperature was 37®, virus diluted 1 in 50 
survived 2 to 7 days only (10 experiments). At 18®, in atmospheres 60 and 70 
per cent saturated with aqueous vapor, the longest period of survival of diluted 
virus on glass slides was 6 days (10 experiments) . Yirus in undiluted, deflbri- 
nated blood, dried on glass slides and under the same conditions, survived for 
approximately the same time as diluted vesicle fluid (4 experiments). Virus air- 
dried on cotton, silk, and woolen fabrics, kept in a dark cupboard in which the 
temi>erature varied between 60 and 60® F. and in an atmosphere of which the 
percentage saturation averaged ^ survived for periods of from 2 to 14 days 
(7 experiments), and when dried on cow hair, sand, and salt butter, under the 
same conditions as the 7 previous experiments, it survived from 2 to 4 weeks 
(1 experiment each). Virus dried under the same conditions, survived on 
straw less than 5 days in 1 experiment and 4 weeks in another, when mixed with 
flour and dried as above, 2 weeks and 7 weeks in 2 experiments, when dried on 
bran and hay from 8 to 20 weeks (10 experiments), and when dried with 
extracts of bran and hay for from 16 days to 10 weeks (2 experiments). When 
the contaminated bran and hay were kept in an atmosphere saturated with 
water vapor the virus did not survive 6 days. When contaminated materials 
such as glass and hay were continuously exposed to light which had passed 
through window glass, the survival of the virus was considerably diminished. 

Foot-andrmouth disease in rahlits and rats, Y. M. Burbury (pp. 33-36).— The 
author’s experiments with rabbits and with wild and white rats indicate that 
while they are susceptible in varying degrees to Inoculation with the virus of 
foot-and-mouth disease obtained from guinea pigs, natural infection, whether by 
feeding or contact, is rare in captivity. 

Kosearches on the domestic animal carriers of M. melitensis, other than 
the goat [trans. title!, H. Toostenson (Arch, Inst, Pasteur Tunis, 15 (1926), 
Vo. 4, pp. 5d5-3d8)*— In the investigations conducted, cats, dogs, guinea pigs, 
and gray rats kept in contact with infected goats gave negative results, indi- 
cating that in nature these animals rarely become infected with Brucella 
mcdttensls, although susceptible to artifleial infection. 

[Studies of the piroplasmoses] (Arch. Inst Pasteur Algdrie, 4 (1525), 
No, 2, pp. 161-^89, pU. 8, figs, 38).— Papers relating to this subject Include: 
The Diagnosis of the Piroplasmoses, by A. Donatien (pp. 161-221) ; The Piroplas- 
moses of the Sheep and of the Gtoat, by F. Lestoquard (pp. 222-817), which 
includes a bibliography of some 70 titl^; and the Bovine Piroplasmoses Due to 
Babesiella, a CJollective Study with a Description of a New Species, B. major, 
from France, by E. Sei*gent, A. Donatien, L. Parrot, F, Lestoquard, and B, 
Plantureux (pp. 318-^9), including a bibliography of 31 titles. 

Experimental transmission of rinderpest to Oernis aristotelis [trans. 
title], H. Jacotot (Compt, Bend. 8og. Biol. [Pans], 96 (192’i), No. 14, PP. 1184^ 
60266—27 6 
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XlS5)^The author found that experimentally transmitted rindcrpe-^t caused 
a very benign form of disease in this deer. 

The colon-typhoid group of bacteria and related forms: Relationships 
and classification, J. 0. Welmn (Iona CoL Jour, /SVi., 1 (IVil), No, 2, 

pp, This synopsis includes keys to the genera and species and a 

bibliography of 10 pages. 

Changes in the lungs in anaphylaxis In cattle, S. Wall (Acta Path, et 
Mirroliol Bcand,, i (^92^^, No. f, pp. 74-83, ilgs. The character of the 
change which takes place is described as an acute but brief, extensive, sero- 
fibrinou*^ pneumonia, complicated by thrombolymphangitis and interstitial 
emph? ‘’ema. 

Experimental treatment of bovine babcsiellosis by hexamethylenetetra^ 
mine [trans. title], C Oebnaianu (Compt, Rend. Soo. Biol. IPans], 95 (J926), 
No. 88. pp. 1582, 1583). — ^The observations here imported show this drug to be 
a very effective remedy. 

Experiments in the treatment of parasitic gastritis in lambs, A. L. 
Sheathes (Jonr. Compar. Path, and Tlier, 40 ( 1027), No, 1, pp. 87-59). — The 
experiments reiwrted indicate that a solution of vodlum arNenite and copper 
sulfate is effective for the destruction of stomach worms (ffaeinonchua con- 
tortns) in lambs. To insure complete solution these drugs, given in the propor- 
tions of 1 : 4, were dissolved in water acidulated with hydrochloric acid. The 
same combination of drugs is said to be quite ineffective against Osteriagia 
rfrcumoinota, 0. trifuroata, Trichostrongglua exlenuatiia, T. instaWls, and 
T. nAiriniM. Some evidence was found to show that copper sulfate alone is 
effective for the destruction of E. contort us, but ineffective for the destruction 
of other species. 

Bacteriological research on conti^ous pleuropnenmonia of the horse 
In its rdfation to strangles [trans. title], L. Gaucher (Reo. MM. Y4b, tOS 
(1927), No. 1, pp. 8-23). — ^Investigations conducted have led the author to con- 
clude that equine contagious pleuropneumonia is only a form of strangles, it 
being due to the same pathogenic agent, namely, the diplococcus or streptococcus 
discovered by Rivolta in 1872. This organism, found present m infected 
animals, is said to be extremely pathogenic for the guinea pig and the horse. 
It was found possible through vaccination to obtain a protective immunity. 

The vaccinotherapy of strangles and of suppurations of the horse by the 
antivirus of Besredka [trans. title], I. Sadovset (Oonipt. Raul. Boc. BUP. 
iParfa], 95 (1926), No. 86, pp. 1422, 14^3). — ^The suppurative Intlnmmations fs*j 
frequent in the course of strangles have been found to yield to the antivirus 
of Besredka in most cases. 

Diseases in poultry (Rhode Island Bta. lipt. 1926, p. .JO).— -The iuo\dng of 
poults ro ni*w ground every week to control blackhead again proved effective 
(E. S R, 65, p 275 », less than 10 nor cent of the poults succumbing to the 
disease. The loss of a considerable number of poults was apparently due to 
bacillary white diarrhea. A brief reference is made to the beneficial results 
obtained through the use of hypochlorite in the drinking water, an account of 
which by May and Segelin has been noted (B. S. R., 66, p. 674). 

Avian diphtheria and hexamethylenetetramine [trans* title], A. Maohado 
(Oompt. Rend. Boc. Bxol. [Pa/f«], 95 (1926), No. 87, pp. 1495, 1^96),— The 
author has found that injections of hexamethylenetetramine (0.6 to 1 gm. per 
kilogram of fowl), repeated twice at 2i-hour intervals, result in the cure of both 
experimentally and spontaneously infected animals, and it Is believed that the 
drug is specific in this disease. 

B. aertrycke infection of chicks, T. M. Donas (Jour, Oompar. Path, and 
Ther„ 40 <1PS7), No. i, pp. 71-75) .—Thin is a discussion of an outbi*eak among 
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chicks found to be due to Bacillus aerU^ycke, the origin of which was not dis- 
covered. 

Starlings as distributors of “gapes,” E. A. Lewis {Jour. Melirinthol., ^ 
No. fi, pp. JiS-f/S). — ^In examinations made by the author during tlie 
period from November, 1925, to February, 1926, of 482 starlings, 85 per cent 
were found Infc'stcd with the gapeworm (Si/nffamus tracliealis), conjarming the 
auth<»r*s ijrovious observations when 34 of 38 birds were found infested. The 
averas;e length of the gapeworm in starlings was found to be much the same 
as in chickens. It is pointed out that gapes among chickens in Wales occurs 
in Cardiganshire, Carmarthenshire, and Pembrokeshire from March to August; 
in young turkeys in May and June ; and in adult turkeys and pheasants through- 
out the oar. Thus starlings, turkeys, and pheasants act as a bridging between 
November to March, when there are few or no young chickens, for the propa- 
gation and distribution of the gapeworm. Cases are cited of a sudden outbreak 
of gapes among chickens in an area where no turkeys have been kept and of 
heavy losses among pheasants on an estate which starlings had previously fre- 
tiueut(‘d in vei’y large flocks. Owing to the higher percentage of Infestation 
anti its wider migrations, starlings are considered to be much more effective 
(dsiributors of the disease than turkeys. Other wild birds, sudi as pheasants, 
thrushes, rooks, and jays also play a part in spreading the gapeworm and the 
disease this worm causes. 

Paralysis in fowls Ltrans. title], T. van Hebilsbbrqbn iTijdsohr. Diergeneesk., 
54 {1927). No. 8, pp. 360-364, figs. 4). — ^The author*s observations lead him to 
consider the tapeworm to be the principal cause of paralysis in fowls. 

The intradermal reaction in fowl typhoid [trans. title], C. Obbnaiajstj 
(Oompt Rend. Boo. Biol. [JParisli, 95 (1920), No. 58, pp. 1576, 1577).— The 
author has found the inlradomal reaction in fowl typhoid to be specific, fowls 
reacting to the agglutination test at a dilution of 1 to 100 always giving a 
positive intradermal reaction. 

Fowl typhoid in Humania [trans. title], C. Oeenaianu (Compt. Rend. Boc. 
Biol. [Pan*«], 95 (1926), No. 38, pp. 1575, 1576).— A bi*ief account of the virulent 
form of this disease met with in Eumania. 

Babbit diseases, J. Bunt {Kansas OIW, Mo.: Outdoor Enterp^'ise Pu1>. Co., 
1926, pp. 22, figs. 2).— A brief practical account 


AGBICXriTTrBAL mQUTEEBINQ 


[Agriciiltiiral engineering studies at the Missonri Station], J. 0. Woolet 
ET Ai.. {Mhsoioi Bta. Bui. 2i4 (J(926), pp. 21-24, fiffs. 2). — The progress 
results of investigations of sanitary conditions on farms, of methods of pro- 
longing the service of wood fence posts, of tile draining Missouri soils, and 
of clearing cut-over lands are presented. Some of the more important results 
indicated that in general the most effective treatments for wood fence posts 
were the double tank treatments of creosote. Willow was more favorably 
affected by treatment than was cottonwood. Data are also briefly reported on 
the cost of power for operating electrically driven milking machines. 

Large springs in the United States, O. E. Meinzee (U. 8. Geol. Survey, 
Water-Bupply Paper 557 (1927), pp. yiI-\-94, pie. 17, figs. 28).— Data are pre- 
sented on the origin and discharge of several of the larger springs In the 
United States. 

Effect of pumping from deep wells on the gironnd-water table, W. W. 
Wm (Jour. Agr. ResewreU [U. 8.1, S4 (1927), No. 7, pp. 663-672, figs. 10).— 
Studies conducted at the Oalifomla Experiment Station are reported which 
dealt primarily with pumping in the San Joaquin Valley. 
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The results indicated that effective drainage can be obtained for a distance 
of more than 1,000 ft. from the pump. In order to maintain a constant depth 
of water table, it is necessaiT to keep the pump In continuous operation dur- 
ing the pumping season. There was found to be a rapid mo\emeut of water 
through the water-bearing sands and gi*avels of the region, as evidenced 
by the rapid recovery of the water table lo normal when the pumping was 
stopped. 

Surface water supply of Colorado Bivor basin, lOSSSS (C/. S, Oeol, Survey^ 
'Water-Supply Paper 549 (1927), pp, T-\-175, pi 8. 2). — ^This report, presented in 
cooperation with the Stales of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Arizona, gives 
ihe results of measurements of flow made on streams in the Colorado River 
basin during the year ended September 30, 1022. 

Surface water supply of western Gnlf of Mexico basins, 1023 (C. S, 
Oeol Survey, Water-Supply Paper 568 (1927), pp. 17-^768, pis, S ), — ^This 
report, presented in cooperation with the State of Texas, gives the results of 
measurements of flow made on streams in the western Gulf of Mexico basins 
during the year ended September 30, 1928. 

Surface water supply of Hawaii, July 1, 1022, to June 30, 1923 
(U. 8, Oeol, Survey, Water-Supply Paper 575 (1927), pp, ir-|-i7S).-— This 
report, presented in cooperation with the Territory of Hawaii, contains the 
results of measurements of flow of certain streams and ditches In the Territory 
of Hawaii, made during the year ended June 30. 1923. 

Clearing land of brush and stumps, G. R. Boyd (U, S. Dept. Agr,, Farmers"' 
Bvtl. 1526 (1927), pp, II-\-S5, figs, 19). — ^This publication, superseding Farmer^* 
Bulletin 974 (E. S. R., 89, p. 687), describes the methods followed in different 
localities of clearing land of bimsh and stumps and points out the conditions 
under which their use is warranted. 

Tests of the fatigue strength of cast steel, H. F. Moore (///. Univ,, Eugin, 
Expt, Sta. BuU 156 (1926), pp, 20, figs. 8). — Studies of the strength of cast steel 
as a material and of the effective strength of this material in different parts of 
the casting, modified by internal strains, minute cracks, and foreign inclusions, 
are reported. 

As cast, the steels tested showed a coarse-grained crystalline structure, which 
could be transformed to a finer grained crystalline structure by suitable heat 
treatment. The result of such heat treatment was to increase to a marked 
degree the static tensile strength, duclilily, Brinell number, Oharpy value, 
repeated impact value, and fatigue strength of the cast steels. The ratio 
of endurance limit to ultimate strength was found to average 0.42, which is 
slightly less than the average value for ordinary rolled steel. 

These results are taken to Indicate that, under favorable casting conditions 
and by the use of suitable heat treatment, cast steel can be produced having a 
strength under either static load or repeated load only slightly less than the 
strength of rolled steel of similar chemical composition. 

Design and control of concrete mixtures (Chioago: Portland Cement 
Assoe,, I1927'\, 2. ed., rev, and enl, pp. 82, figs. fP).— This is the second edition 
of this book, which deals with the design of concrete mixtures. It includes 
a general statement of the factors essential to the economic production of 
concrete of proper strength and durability. Particular emphasis is placed on 
the selection of materials, the mixing and placing of concrete, protection during 
curing, and the importance of proper workability. 

Principles of final soH classification, 0. Terzaohi (Z7. 8. Dept. Agr,, Pub- 
lic Boads, 8 (1927), No. 3, pp, figs, 15).— In a contribution from the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the piinciples of final soil classification 
for use in the design of engineering structures are presented on the basis of 
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a large number of studies. The data on which it is proposed that the final 
toil classifications be based give information about (1) the volume change 
produced by a change of the external pressure which acts on the soil, (2) the 
speed with which the volume change follows a change of the pressure, (3) the 
permeability of the soil, (4) the volume change due to drying and wetting 
under standard conditions, and (5) the consistency of the soil in two extreme 
states. The conclusion is drawm that the investigations concerning the colloidal 
character of soil constituents, dye adsorption, base exchange, and the like fall 
in the same class as investigations concerning the effect of the carbon content 
and of various alloys on the strength of steel or as analyses of the physical 
itnd chemical action In cement during the process of setting. 

Highway bridge location, C. B. McCullough {U. 8. Dept Agi\ But 14S6 
{1927 )y pp. 32, pis. 6, figs. 26). — ^Technical Information is presented on highway 
bridge location, which is adapted primarily for use by engineers. 

Experimental determinations of static and impact loads transmitted to 
culverts, M. G. SPANGLBaa, 0. Mason, and E. Winfkby (Jomw Engln. Bxpt. Sta. 
Bui 79 (1926), pp. 80, figs. 48 ). — Studies are reported the results of which are 
tahen to indicate that culverts should be designed to carry loads equal to the 
dead loads upon them from the embankment materials plus from 150 to 200 
C T 

per cent of to allow for the effect of moving concentrated traffic loads. 

Ct is the coefficient of transmitted load, T is the total concentrated load applied 
at one point on the surface of the embankment, and I is the length of the 
lest section of culvert. 

It was found that the actual impact blows reaching the culvert tops vary 
greatly with accidental conditions accompanying the exigencies of actual traffic, 
weather, and soil conditions. The above allowances are believed to provide 
safely for the impact effects which may reasonably be expected to occur occa- 
sionally, at least for trucks running at speeds up to 10 miles per hour. As 
with static superloads, the effects of moving superloads are negligible for 
heights of embankment exceeding 5 ft for culverts up to 3.5 ft. in width, and 
above moderate heights for wider culverts. 

Q m 

With reference to static loads, the formula T7 -y- should he used in 

designing culverts or conduits through embankments when it is necessary to 
design for superimposed concentrated loads of a static nature. In this 
formula W* is the total corresponding load, per unit of length, transmitted 
to tho top area of the test section. For sizes of culverts up to 3.5 ft. in 
width, the loads on culverts fxrom concentrated ??tatic loads at the surface are 
negligible In proportion to loads from embankment materials for depths of em- 
bankment greater than 5 ft. For culverts wider than 3.5 ft. the depth at which 
the effect of concentrated loads may be neglected is greater than 5 ft., but will 
be moderate. 

PubUc Boads, [May, 1927] (U, fif. Dept Agr., FuUio Roads, 8 (1927), No J, 
pp. 41 -^ 0 + 12 ), figs. 21).— This number of this periodical contains the status 
of Federal-aid highway construction as of April 30, 1927, together with the 
following articles: JEhinciples of Final Soil Classification, by 0. Terzag^ (see 
p. 474, and Analysis of Stresses in Concrete Koads Caused by Variations of 
Temperature, by H. M. Westergaard. 

ODractor lug studies on sandy soil, — H, Field studies, 3. W. Eakdolph 
(Agr. JEJngin., $ (1927), No. 4, pp. 70-75. figs. S).— This is the second contribu- 
tion to the subject from the Alabama Experiment Station, presenting the results 
of field experiments made to verify the laboratory experiments, previously 
reported (B. S, E., 56, p, 282). The output-weight ratios were similar for the 
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test wheel in the laboratory and for tractors in the field. The weight per inch 
of rim width was found to be proportional to the diameter of the wheel. The 
depth of angle lues was proportional to the square of the diameter of the ^?heel. 

It was found that traelion is Influenced by the weight per inch of rim width, 
depending ux)Oii the lugs and the rim taking full bouefit of the arch action of 
the soil. The dt i>\hai* pull, horsepower, and rolling resistance varied directly 
with the depth of lug. 

The tractors tested were found to require a wider rim or deeper lug than 
standard equipment to obtain their rated power in loose sand. Spade lugs were 
found to he superior to angle lugs in loose sand wiicn the wheel carried a rela- 
tively high unit weight. Lugs which penetrate easily were superior on wheels 
that carried light loads. The proper ^pacings of lugs was found to depend upon 
the arch action value of the soil. 

It was possible to express the relation of traction between two wheel'^ by 
the following formula, provided the weight per inch of rim width is proportional 
to the diameter of the wheel and the depth of angle lugs is proportional to the 
^.Quare of the diameter of the wheel : 


02 = 0l 


VLl-f A+Fi 


in which 0 is output, JD is w^heol diameter, L is depth of lug, and W is weight 
per inch of rim width. 

Combines in Illinois, E. W. Lehmakn and 1. P. Blaxtseb {lUimia 8ta. Oirc. 
S16 (1927) t pp. 16f flffs. d.— The results of Investigations of the use of combines 
in Illinois for threshing are presented. 

The results of 24 tests In harvesting soy beans with the combine showed an 
average total loss of only 8,89 per cent, which Included the loss back of the 
cutter bar as well as the loss from the threshing and separating parts of the 
combine. The wheat losses were reduced one-third by the use of the combine, 
and this machine appeared to be superior to any other for harvesting sweet 
clover seed. The most common size of tractor used to pull the combiue in Illi- 
nois is the 15-^0 h. p. It has been found that for successful use of the combine 
and in order to produce grain with a low moisture content the grain must 
stand from 7 to 10 days longer than when cut with a binder. Losses back of 
the cutter bar are reported as being the heaviest ones In harvesting soy beans 
with the combine. The amount of loss depends upon the amount of lodging, 
the height of cut, and the height of the lowest pods on the stems. With a 
properly adjusted combine on level ground it was found possible to cut as low as 
4 in. above the ground. This sometimes made necessary the use of a special 
low-cutting type of cutter bar. 

Weeds were found to cause some trouble especially if they were tall and the 
soy beans short, since the reel must be set low enough to get the beans and it 
also gets the weeds. The bar type of cylinder was found to meet the difficulty 
with bull nettles a little better than the tooth cylinder because the bar cylinder 
does not ma^ as many of the hei^ries. Weeds and srweet clover as high as the 
wheat also caused serious trouble in harvesting anall grain because of the 
difficuty of removing the broken stems from the grain. 

It was found that the cylinder speed must be reduced to about one-half of 
that for threshing small grain to prevent the splitting of soy beans, and at the 
same time the other parts of the machine should be irun at rated speed. 

Sweet dover was found to give some trouble in harvesting with the combine 
because the platform canvas does not readily carry the material. One or two 
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extra men be kept back of the platform to force the material down into 
the machine with heavy brooms. The combines with a separate motor gave 
better results with sweet clover than tlio^e driven by a power take-off. 

Grinding farm tools, L. M. Roehl (N. T. Agr. Col (Cornell) JE)xt Bui loo 
(1027), pp. 34 1 IlgB* 5,9). — ^I'raetical information on the subject; is given. 

Electric water heaters for poultry, G. W. Kable and F. E. Fox (Oregon 
8ta. Giro, 81 (1927), pp. 15, figs, 7). — ^The results of investigaiions of electiic 
water heaters for poultry are briefly reported. 

Pullets drank 25.4 per cent more warmed water than cold water during 
freezing weather. The water consumption was increased 5 per cent per pullet 
and 4.2 per cent per 100 eggs laid by warming it during average western Oregon 
winter weaUier, It was found that drinking water for poultry may be con- 
■^enlently warmed with several styles of simple electric heaters. Heaters of 
from 76 to 100 watts capacity were found to be about sufficient for warming 
2 gal. of water. In case of emergency a hermetically sealed soldering iron 
makes an excellent water heater. Electric lamps may be used for water heating 
if they are supported close to the under side of the pan and both the pan and 
lamps protected to avoid heat losses. 

Sewage disposal for suburban and country homes (T"a. SealtU Bui, 17 
(1925), No. 6 (reo,), pp. 39, figs. 28 ). — ^Practical Information on the planning 
and construction of sewage disxK)saI systems for suburban and rural homes, 
adapted especially for conditions in the State of Virginia, is presented. 

Domestic smoke and atmospheric pollution, H. Osboene (Med, OjHioer, 36 
(1926), No. 26, pp. 293-295, fig. 1 ), — ^The results of experiments with open fire- 
places bearing on the prevention of atmospheilc pollution with smoke are 
briefly summai’ized. A comparison was made of the efficiency of ordinary 
house coal and dry gas coke from vertical retorts, and the tests were conducted 
in two rooms of similar size and shape and having identical all-flre brick 
grates. 

It was found that the average temperature of the room in which a dry coke 
was used as fuel was slightly in excess of that supplied with coal. The average, 
dally consumption of dry coke was 14.8 lbs„ wliUe that of coal was 21.8 lbs. 
In practice, to produce the same heating results the weight of dry coke re- 
quired was roughly two-thirds of that of coal, and the coke gave a radiant 
fire and no smoke or sulfur fumes. The conclusion is drawn that by burning 
vertical dry coke in the all-fire brick well grate atmospheric pollution is elim- 
inated and considerable economy effected. As compared with coal, the coke 
fires begin to warm the room much more quickly and the heat radiation is 
maintained at a high level for prolonged periods. A much greater proportion 
of the total heat of combustion is radiated into the room. 

BTOAI ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 

Hurai life (Missouri Sfa. Bui 244 (1926), pp. 49-51).— Borne of the results 
of research in agricultural economics and rural sociology for the year ended 
Juno 80, 1020, are reported as follows: 

The net cost of operating tractors per horsepower hour used was found by 
B. H. Frame and O. B. Johnson to be 4,18 cts. in 1023, 3.57 cts. in 1924, and 4.24 
cts. in 1925. The cost per bushel at the farm in 1925 of producing oats was 52 cts., 
com 67 cts., and wheat $1.47, the average yields being 26.5. 29.6, and 18.2 bu., 
respectively. 

A study by E. L. Morgan in 10 counties showed that 8 had lost in both total 
and mral population during the last two decades. Of the persons moving from 
farms to towns, 81 per cent were owners and 19 per cent tenants. The average 
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distance moved was 8 miles. Expressed as percentages of those moving, 50 per 
cent were leaders in their communities, 84 members of farm organizations, 70 
church members, 84 left fams on improved roads, and 88 per cent believed they 
had gained financially by moving. 

A study by IVtorgan and B. A. McCleuahan of rural groups consisting of 

8 each of churches, schools, libraries, farm clubs, and community centers, and 0 
each of h()spitals and small-town chambers of commerce showed that 80 per 
cent of the unsatisfactory organizations were in towns, the total population of 
which had declined in the last decade. Loss in rui*al population and decline in 
crop yields had been experienced also. Strong competition in the work was 
experienced in 91 per cent of the groups, and frequent changes of leaders were 
reported for 54 i>er cent. The successful organizations had all changed their 
programs of work radically during the past 3 years and had a decided commu- 
nity service point of view in relation to their work. 

Success in agriculture and the methods of its measurement, A. G. 
Buston (A^rr. Prop. [Apr. Ed. Assoc., London], 3 (1926), pp. 11-14)-— This is a 
discussion based upon records from a number of farms of the gross output, as 
measured by food units and as expressed in money value, and the net or social 
output as measures of success in agriculture. Gross output, as measured by 
food units, was found not to be an index of success or efficiency. Neither a 
high gross output nor a high social output guarantees financial success, but 
both are essential and may be of value in judging success or failure. 

An economic study of truck farming in the Plant City area, Hillsboro 
County, Florida, B. McB:inuey and W. 0. Funk (IFla.] Unlv. Reo., 21 (1926), 
No. S, pp. 43, fiffs. 5).— This contribution is based upon a study made in coop- 
eration with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Eecords of 
each yeai‘’s business and inventories of all farm property at the beginning and 
at the end of the farm year were obtained by visiting each farmer each falL 
Data were obtained from 96 farms for all the 6 years, from 4 farms for 4 
successive years, and from 4 others for the other 2 years. 

Of the farmers included, 97 per cent owned either all or nearly all of the land 
operated, and only 6 per cent of the total area operated was rented. The? aver- 
age area of the individual farms was 53 acres. The average area of the 100 
farms cropped was 1,896 aci*es, and recropped 1,808 acres. An average per farm 
of 1.7 head of work stock, 0.1 colt, 1,5 milch cows, 6 range cattle, 70 hens, and 

9 hogs was kept. Tables are given showing the summary of the farm business, 
tenure, utilization of land, distribution of crop acreages, yields of, prices 
received for, and receipts from crops, ibe number of farms growing different 
crops, fertilizer applied, distribution of receipts and farm expenses, farm wages, 
distribution of capital, labor income, and items furnished by the farm for the 
family living. 

Analysis made of the data from 83 of the faims operated by the same owners 
throughout tiie 6 years showed size of business, price received for products, 
cropping systems, and crop yields to have been important fiactors affecting 
profits. The capital invested per acre decreased from $1,070 on farms of less 
than 5 acres to $614 on farms of over 20 acres, and the< months of labor per 
acre from 4.5 to 1.6. The farm income, labor, and value of products used for 
family living increased from $567, $267, and $356, respectively, on the small 
farms to $3,162, $1,562, and $578, respectively, on the large farms. The farms 
with a price index (value of actual sales divided by what the sales would have 
realized had they been made at the average prices received by all the farmers) 
of less than 95 returned 0.1 per cent on capital ; those with an index of 95-114, 
6,5 ; and those with an index of 115 and over, 14,5 per cent. The 29 farms with 
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the best yields retarned an average of 10.9 per cent on capital invested, as 
compared with 1.1 per cent for the 27 farms with the lowest yield*'^. 

A study of the cost of producing tobacco in Kentucky, W. D. Nighoixs 
{Kentuchy Sta, Buk 275 {J9^6), pp, 485-^26, figs, JS).— This study, a prelimi- 
nary report of which has been previously noted (E. S. R., 45, p. 42), is based 
on data collected for the years 1910-1022 on from 48 to 89 farms, totaling 287, in 
the Burley district, and from 47 to 97 faims, totaling 264, in the dark tobacco 
district of Kentucky. 

In the Burley district, the averages for the several years for important items 
varied as follows: Acres in tobacco from 6.4 to 8.5, averaging 7.7; yield per 
acre 908 to 1,141 lbs., averaging 1,064 lbs. ; sales per acre $136 67 to $665.77, 
averaging $365.76 ; price per pound 16.1 to 58 cts . averaging 33.5 cts. ; cost per 
acre, including rent, $172.01 to $299.05, averaging $23S30: cost per pound 15.8 
to 32.9 cts., averaging 22.4 cts.; profit per acre from a loss of $162.38 to a 
profit of $376.67, averaging a profit of $118.46 ; profit per pound from a loss of 
17.8 to a profit of 32.7 cts., averaging a profit of 11 1 cts. ; return per 10-hour 
days’ work from a loss of $1.41 to a profit of $13.80, averaging a profit of $6.34 ; 
man labor per acre 207 to 376 hours, averaging 330.4 hours ; and horse work per 
acre 00.4 to 102.7 hours, averaging 07.6 honrs. 

Man labor comprised 38.27 per cent of the total average cost for the four 
years, horse work 7.14, barns and sticks 11.87, machinery 1.06, manure and 
fertilizer 0.60, Insurance 2 l 76, use of land 86.66, and other costs 1.74 per cent. 
The average returns to tenants varied from $8.02 per 10-hour day worked In 
1919 to $1.09 In 1920, averaging $4.63 for the four years; and the returns to 
landlords varied from $296.32 to $24.49 per acre, averaging $144.14. The yield 
per acre on the 10 farms with the highest profits varied during the four years 
from 1,216.1 to 1,638.9 lbs., the cost per acre from $163.60 to $310.03, the cost 
per pound from 11,8 to 25.6 cts., and the profits per acre from a loss of $41,74 
to a profit of $807.11, On the 10 farms with the lowest profits, the variations 
were yield per acre from 616.2 to 957.9 lbs., cost per acre from $17a44 to 
$289.40, cost per pound ftom 17,8 to 47 cts., and the losses per acre from $29.45 
to $230.04. 

In the dark tobacco district the averages for the several years for important 
items varied as follows ; Acres in tobacco from 7.4 to 11, averaging 9.4 ; yield 
per acre 745 to 855 Ibs^, averaging 794 lbs. ; sales per acre $103 52 to $156.36, 
averaging $124.48; price per pound 12.1 to 18.8 cts., averaging 16.7 cts.; cost 
per acre $79.63 to $141.76, averaging $105.44 ; cost per pound tO.7 to 17.2 cts., 
avei'aging 13.3 cts. ; profit per acre from a loss of $23.60 to a profit of $43.64, 
averaging $39.04; profit per pound from a loss of 2.8 to a profit of 6.3 cts., 
averaging 2.4 els.; return per day's work ftom $1.64 to $3.63, averaging $2.79; 
man labor per acre from 239.4 to 276,1 hours, averaging 262.03 hours ; and horse 
work per acre 70.4 to 90 hours, averaging 84.3 hours. 

Man labor comprised 49.21 per cent of the total average cost for the four 
years, horse work 13.02 per cent, barns and sticks 8.49, machinery 1.97, manure 
and fertilizer 3.79, insurance 3.65, use of land 16.88, and other costs 3.99 per 
cent. The average returns to tenants per 10-hour day worked varied from 
$2.64 in 1919 to $1.37 in 1920, averaging $2.24 for the four years. The returns 
to landlords varied from $39.70 to $23.56 per acre, averaging $31.26. 

On the 10 most profitable farms during the four years, yields varied fi-om 
969.9 to 1,083.7 lbs., cost per acre from $89.62 to $147.17, cost per pound 
from 8.8 to 13.6 cts., and profit per acre from $32.13 to $132.81. On the 10 
farms having the lowest profits, yields varied from 483 to 636.2 lbs., cost per 
acre from $82.01 to $133.94, cost per pound flrom 16.3 to 26.8 cts., and the loss 
per acre from $29.36 to $100.82, 
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The largest factors in both districts affecting costs and profits were yields 
and prices received. A study of the methods and results indicates that limita- 
tion of the tobacco acreage to land^» correctly cropped and handled in previous 
years, and painstaking and skillful work in production, housing, grading, strip- 
ping, and marketing are of especial importance in obtaining satisfactory yields 
and pilces. Numerous tables and graphs are included pi^esonling the data for 
the various factors entering into costs, returns, and profits. 

Report on the cost of production of maize: Investigation for the season 
1928—24, D. W. McKellab {Union So, Africa Dept Agr., Set But 52 
pp. 28i 11), -—X report for the third season of the Investigations previously 

noted (E. S. R-, 55. p. 182). 

The relation of labour cost to total costs of production in agriculture 
iinrernatl. Labor Off, IQenem'l 0, E. I, 27 (1926), pp. dd).— This is a docu- 
mentation for the International Economic Conference held at Geu('va, May 4, 
1927, covering investigations in Australia, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
England, Scotland, Irish Free State, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, and the United States. 

The difiaculties arising out of the employment of different methods in ob- 
taining data, different definitions of re%vard, net output, costs, interest, rent, 
and labor, and the payment of labor are discussed. 

Scientific management of agricultural labour, its dev^opment in Ger- 
many, and its international importance, W. Sebdobf (Internatt Rev* Soi, 
and Pract Agr, [Bome’l, n, ser,, 4 (1926), No, 4, pp, 745-755).-— A brief account 
of the research that has been done in the field of scientific management of agri- 
cultural labor, and of some of the problems in that field needing Investigation. 

Report of proceedings under the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 
1924 <[Ot Brit,] Min. Agr. and Fisheries, Bpts. Proo, Agr. Wages (Begulat) 
Act, 1924-25, pp, 62; 1925-26, pp, di).— These reports cover the periods August 
7, 1924, to September 30, 1925, and October 1, 1926, to September 80, 1926, and 
set forth the actions taken by the agricultural wages committees on minimum 
rates for different types of workers and kinds of work, exemptions, changes in 
agricultural wages, state of employment and demand for labor, and cost of 
administering the act Appendixes give schedules of minimum, overtime, and 
special rates ; benefits or advantages which may ho reckoned in part payment 
of minimum rates ; a sunamary regarding permits of exemption ; tables showing 
prevailing wages, 1918-1925; and tables showing areas of several agricultural 
wages committees. 

Report of the inter-departmental committee on agricultural unemploy- 
ment insui'ance (London: Min. Agr. and Fisheries md Soot Off,, 1926, pp, 
107).— Included are the majoidty and minority reports of the interdepartmental 
committee appointed to consider and report on the desirability of compulsory 
insurance of agriculrural workers against the risk of unemployment, and, if 
found desirable, the terms and conditions and most effective manner for pro- 
viding such insurance. 

The majority found compulsory insurance of agricultural workers to be 
desirable and practicable, but that the present unemployment insurance act is 
not applicable to agriculture. It recommended new legi^tion providing for a 
scheme based on contributions by employers, workers, and the State, and to be 
ad m ini s tered by the Minister of Agriculture. The minority recommended 
against such insurance. 

Absentee farm ownership in the United States, H. A. Ttjbnee (Jour, Land 
and Pub. Utility Econ., S No. 1, pp, 48-50).— This study is based upon 
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the 1900 agricultural census of the U. S. Bureau of the Census and a study 
made by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics of about 260,000 
farms in 184 counties in 24 States sho^^n by the 1920 agricultural census to 
have been rented. 

Tables are given and discussed showing the following; (1) For 1900, by 
groups the average acreage and value per acre of farms owned by landlords 
resident in the same county, other counties in the same State, and outside the 
^’tate ; by groups and States the percentage of the number of farms, acreage, 
and value of lands and buildings owned by landlords not resident in the same 
county ; by States the extent of ownership of cash and of share rented farms 
by nonresidents of the county; and a comparison of the extent that landlords 
r<.sident in the county and nonresident of the State rented for cash. (2) For 
the 184 counties in 1920, by groups the percentage of farms, acreage, and value 
of lands and buildings of fams owned by landlords not resident in the same 
county or in adjoining counties, resident within three miles of the farms, and 
resident on farms and in towns or cities of less than and over 6,000 population ; 
and by States the percentage of farms owned by residents out of the county, 
out of the county and the adjoining counties, and out of the State, and the 
number of counties having different j^ercentages of farms owned hy nonresident 
landlords. 

Symposium on Iowa land value appraisals {Jour. Land and Pul), Utility 
Wcon,, B 4, pp, 88ff-407), — ^Included are the following articles: Com- 

Ijarative Farm-Land Values In Iowa, by H. A. Wallace ; The Appraisal of Iowa 
Farm-Land Values by an Insurance Company, by O. Johnson; and The Prin- 
ciples Involved in Farm-Land Appraisal Procedure for Loan Purposes, by A. G, 
and J. D, Black. 

Beform of the agricultural laud system of Great Britain, J. P. Maxton 
(Jour. Land and Pub. UtiUty Boon,, 2 (1926)^ No. A pp, 484-498^ fig. i).— This 
article describes the elements of the tenancy system making it of economic 
value to English agriculture, and develops the argument for the scheme of 
nationalization of land previously noted by Orwin and Peel (E. S. B., 54, p. 586) . 

The development of public land policy in Australia, W. H. Wynne 
(Jour, Land and Pub. Utility Boon,, 2 (1928), No, 4, pp. 4il-43S, fig. 1; S (1927), 
No. 1, pp. 21-61, fig I),--The first article outlines the history of the Australian 
land policy down to 1884, when the Free Selection Act was repealed. The 
second article discusses the land legislation since 1884, 

The Federal intermediate credit system, C. L. Benner (New York: Mao 
miUan Co., W2G, pp. XVlII+$75, figs. 3).— This volume, of the series of the 
Institute of Economics, includes the results of a study made to explain the 
causes giving rise to the passage of the Agx»icultural Credits Act of 1928 (42 
Stat. 1454), and to show the place and function of and the modifications in 
rural banking practice brought about by the new rural credit agencies estab- 
lished by this act. 

Financing the livestock industry, F. M. Labmer (Neta York: Macmillan 
Co., 1926, pp. ZVI+S27),— This volume is one of the series noted above. It 
outlines the evolution of the livestock industry, with major emphasis on the 
economic organization, describes the way the Industry has been financed at 
different stages, and analyzes the present situation and the needs for more 
suitable economic organization and permanent provision for financing. The 
Federal Intermediate Credit system in its relation to the livestock industry is 
discussed at some length. 
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Tlic RnAncizkg of non-goTCPBinoiital irrigation ontor prises, It. P, Teels* 
{Jour. Land and Pub. Utility Boon,, 2 (1926), No. 4, pp. 42'i-UO) •—Tho his- 
torical development of nongovernmental Irrigation enterprises is described 
briedy. The delects of the Caiey Act and the weaknesses of the irrigation 
district legislation of different Slates are pointed out, and the security back of 
irrigation bonds and the propo^sals for remedying the wesiknesses of the district 
plan are discussed. 

3Intnal indgation companies in Utah, W. A. Hutchins (Utah 8ta. Bui 199 
(1927), pp. of).— The results ol a study of the history, operation, and utility of 
mutual irrigation companies, including incorporated companies and unincor- 
porated associations in Utah, are presented. The study was made in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. B. A. Bureau of Public Roads. 

Cooperative buying and selling among farmers, H. A. Hanemann (Penn. 
Dept. Ayr. Bui 429 (1926), pp. 39, figs. fS).— The gi-owth, accomplishments, 
financing, and operation of cooperative buying and selling organizations in 
Pennsylvania are described, and the essentials for success of such organizations 
are discussed. The appendix includes the text of the act of 1910 covering the 
incorporation and regulation of cooperative agricultural associations without 
capital stock and not conducted for profit. 

Marketing attitudes of Minnesota farmers, C. 0. ^immebhvn and .T. D. 
Black (Minnesota 8ta. Tech. Bui 4S (1926), pp. 54, fi^gs. The purposes of 
the study reported in this bulletin were to discover the attitudes of Minnesota 
farmers toward marketing problems, particularly cooperation; to discover the 
genesis of these attitudes ; and to point out their significance in programs of 
organization and education in the field of marketing. The study was made by 
the surrey method in nine communities representative of the principal agricul- 
tural areas of the State, a total of 845 farmers being interviewed. This sample 
includes about one out of every 80 farmers in the 10 counties in which the 
communities were located, and the authors deemed it perhaps 10 per cent 
above the average, due to the methods of selecting the farmers. Bata were ob- 
rained as to the farm business, fanning experience, land tenure history, educa- 
tion, reading habits, social and political history, cooperative experience of the 
fanners interviewed, their attitudes regarding certain marketing institutions and 
practices and other economic and social phenomena, the farmers' owm explana- 
tions of their behavior on attitudes, the explanation of the farmers' altitudes 
by community advisers, and an analysis of the social problems of marketing 
by local leaders in each community. The term “ attitude ” as used by the au- 
thors means “ simply an opinion or point of view on a subject, expressed or 
defined in response to a direct question.” 

Tbe communities surveyed and the marketing and other institutions considered 
are described. Data on what farmers know about marketing agencies and 
their attitudes toward cooperative and private marketing agencies, and toward 
the Farm Bureau Federation, the Nonpartisan League, and the tariff are dis- 
cussed. 

The folh>wing table shows the percentages of the 846 farmers interviewed 
who expressed no attitudes in regard to different cooperative marketing prac- 
tices and who favored the various practices. 
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Report on fruit marketing in Rngland and Wales ([Oi. Mtn, Agr^ 

ana Fisheries, Econ. Sei\ 15 (1527), pp. VI-^152, pis. S7, fig. 1).— This report i- 
the fifteenth of the series previously noted (B. S. R., 56, p. 387), and was pre- 
pared to provide growers with a comprehensive view of the methods of mar- 
keting fruit. The home production, importation, prices, preparation for market, 
assembling, conservation, transportation, distribution, advertising, and associa- 
tions and federations of growers, wholesalers, and ri'toilers are discussed. 

Crops and Markets, [June, 1927] (17. iS. Dept. Agr., Crops and Markets, i 
(1927) t No. 6, pp. 198-232, figs. 5).— The usual tabulations, summaries, charts, 
and notes. An article on the cost of producing corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, and 
cotton in 1926, and the unload statistics for 16 kinds of fruits and vegetables in 
36 cities during 1926 are also included. 

The new social research, E. S. Bogabdus (Los Angeles: Jesse Day Miller,. 
1926, pp. 287, figs. 4 ). — ^The methods used in the Pacific Coast race relations 
survey, conducted in 1923 to 1923, and in the boys’ work suivey of Los 
Angeles during 1924-26 are presented. Chapters are included on exploration, 
organization, the personal, the group, and the research hiterview, tho life 
history, life history types, the diary and the letter, interpreting personal 
experience, measuring social distance, analyzing community organization and 
<»pinion, public opinion, and changes in public opinion, and on the research 
laboratory and clinic. 

A short survey of agriculture in Denmark, H. Ebbtel (Copenhagen: 
Bianco lAino, 1925, pp. 69, figs. S).— This pamphlet was published by the Royal 
Danish AgriculturtU Society to give foreign visitors information regarding 
the agricultural conditions of the country. Vital agricultural facts and statis- 
tics. and descriptions of the distribution of landed property, agricultural tenure, 
taxation of agricultural lands, agricultural credit, associations, cooperation 
and education, and small-holders legislation, are included. 

The pamphlet is also published in German, French, and Danish. 

The organisation of German agriculture, A. Schindlbb {Soot. Jour. Agr., 
10 (1921), No. 2, pp. i4^f56).— A brief description of the formation and func- 
tions of organizations existing for the technical and economic promotion of 
agriculture and for political representation of agricultural interests. Tiie 
greater part of the article is devoted to the agricultural chambers and their 
covering organizations and tho German Council of Agriculture organized to 
deal with the Government. 

The agrarian problem in Poland, A. Rose (Le Probldme Agrafe on Poloqnc 
Warsaw, 1926, pp, 57+[Jfl).--- A brief discussion of the agricultural conditions 
at the beginning of reconstruction in Poland; of the measures taken botwoon 
1919 and 1925 to abolish servitudes on lands, to consolidate holdings, and to 
parcel out large holdings ; and of the new agrarian law of December 28, 1925. 

Report on the sugar industry (Union So. Africa Bd. Trade and Indus. lipt. 
66 (1926), pp. l2']+50, pis. 2 ). — A report of the board of trade and industries 
inquiry made in 1925 of the economic conditions governing the sugar industry. 
Recommendations designed to stabilize and devdop the industry and to protect 
the South African consumer from exploitation are embodied. A chemical 
engineering report covering the Industry in Natal and Zululand is included. 

The rural industries of England and Wales. — H, Osier-growing and 
basketry and some rural factories, m. Decorative crafts and rural pot- 
teries, H. B. FitzRandolph and M. D. Hat (Owford: Clarendon Press; New 
yorh: Oxford Univ. Press, Amer. Branch, 1926, vot 2, pp. 1X112+159, pis. 9; 
192^, ml. 8, pp. lXIIl+168, pis. 5).— In the second of the series previously 
noted (E. S. R«, 56, p. 487), chapters on o^er-growing and basket-making; 
rush, sedge^ and reed industries; straw skeps; the peat industry; outwork for 
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factories ; and some small rural factories of different kinds are included. In 
the third of the series hand-loom weai?ing. dyeing, and spinning; lace-znaking ; 
home crafts and industries ; rural potteries ; lapidary workers ; and the Brandon 
flint knappers are considered. 

The agricultural output of England and Wales, 1926 {Londoti: Mm, Agr, 
and Fisheries, 1921, pp. X'V’\-152, pis, 26). — This is a report on ceitain statisti- 
cal inqiuiries made in connection with the Census of Production Act, 1906. It 
Includes, besides a brief survey of agricultural statistics up to 1925, tables, 
maps, diagrams, and text on the utilization of the land, production of different 
crops, number and distribution of livestock, livestock products, value of the 
agricultural output, number and size of holdings, employment and wages in 
agriculture, motive power on farms, rent and the capital employed in agricul- 
ture, and agricultural prices, 

AGBIOXrLTXJEAl AOT) HOME ECONOMICS EDHCATIOIT 

New developments in agriculinral education (Agr, Prog [Agr. Ed, A^soc , 
London}, 3 (1926), pp, 6i-7S) — ^A series of short articles on The National 
Institute for Eosearch in Dairying, by E. S. WiUiams: Institute of Animal 
Pathology, Cambridge, by J. B. Buxton; The National Poultry Institute, by 
C. Crowther ; Now University Buildings, by K. G. White and T. B. W. ; Dairy 
Education in Cheshire, by W. B. Mercer; The Dairy at the Moulton Farm Insti- 
tute, Northants, by J. W. Stiang; The Hostel at the Sparsholt Farm Institute, 
Hampshire, by L. G. Troup; Avoncroft: A Eesidential College for Eural 
Workers; Agricultural Scholarships, by H. A. D. Neville; and A New Journal 
for Wales, 

Scheme for establishing scholarsMps and maintenance gi*ants for the 
sons and daughters of agricultural workmen and others (Lo^idon: Min, 
Agr* and Fisheries, 1927, pp. 62), — This is a leport of the central v,ommittee on 
the working of the scheme during the 5-year experimental period under the 
Com Production Acts (Eepeal) Act, 1921. The types of scholarships, qualiflca- 
tions re<iuired, procedure in selecting scholars, institutions to which scholars 
were sent, progress of scholars and results of training on their careers, and the 
cost of the scheme are discussed, and recommendations made for Its continuance 
with certain modiflcalions. 

During tho 6-year period 2,674 applications were received, of which 1,264 
were fonnd to be within the scheme. Three classes of scholarsMps were 
awarded as follows: Class 1, in university departments of agriculture provid- 
ing 3- or 4-year courses leading to degrees In agriculture, horticulture, and 
veterinary medicine, 43 men and 6 women ; class 2, in agricultural colleges with 
2- or S-yoar courses leading to diplomas in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, 
and poultry-keeping, 41 men and 14 women; and class 8, in farm institutes 
with short courses in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, or potiltry-keeplng, 
345 men and 168 women. About £40,000 will be expended on class 1 sdxolaxs, 
£20,000 on class 2 scholars, and £46,500 on class 8 scholars. 

[Training for leadership in vocational education] (Fed, Bd, Vocat, Ed, 
Buis. lU (1927), pp, III-\^29; 115, pp. lU+SO; 116, pp. BuUetin 114, 

Training for Leadership in Trade and Industrial Education, contains a report 
of the special committee on trade and industrial education on training for 
leadership in that field ; Bulletin. 115, Training for Leadership in Agricultural 
Education, a report of the special committee on agricultural education, setting 
forth a proposed program of advanced professional courses in vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture ; and Bulletin 116, Training for Leader^lpln Home Economics 
Education, a report of the special committee on home economics education on 
training for leadership in that flold. Each bulletin also contains a statement 
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as to the origin, membership, and organization of the committee on advanced 
courses in vocational education and a report of the committee of Slate di- 
rectors on training for leadership in vocational education. 

Farm household management instruction in the Netherlands, S. L. 
LoxrwES (InternatL Rev. Ayr. Econ. IRome], n. ser., 4 {1926), No. pp. 517-081, 
pis. S, figs. 3). — Under the Law on Teclmical Instruction of 1919, farm house- 
hold management instruction is placed under the Department of Education. 
The instruction is carried out through the medium of private institutions, 
such institutions appointing the teaching staff, subject to approval by the 
Government, and fixing the curriculum. The Government meets 70 per cent 
of the expenditure and the communes 30 per cent. Money contributions 
have also been made by individuals and by provinces. The location of the 
schools giving instruction in farm household management, the instruction at 
the Government Farm Household Management School at De Kollecate, and 
the curriculum of one of the more and one of the less extensive courses are 
described. 

The forest: A handbook for teachers, D. P. Bdgebton (U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Uisc. Giro. 98 (1927), pp. 78, pi. 1, figs. SI). — Seasonal outlines are given for 
primary grades and for grades from the fifth to the ninth, and for simple 
experiments. Suggestions and information are included for field trips, col- 
lecting and arranging specimens, preparing maps, etc., and for supplementary 
reading. 

Agricultural project planning, A. P. Williams (Fed. Bd. Yooat, Ed. Bui. 
117 (1927), pp. yi/+19, fig. 1).— This bulletin deals with the making of plans 
by pupils for tlie more highly organized forms of supervised practice known 
as farm enterprise projects.” It is specifically directed to vocational teachers of 
agriculture, to agricultural teacher trainers, and to State supervisors of 
agricultural education, and supplements Bulletin 112, previously noted (E. S. 
B., 5Cr. p. 888). 

Social statistics, M. 0. Elmer (Los Angeles: Jesse Ray Miller, 1926, pp. 306. 
figs. 40)- — ^This text was written to give a compact outUne of elementary sta- 
tistical methods useful to students of sociology and social work. It contains 
chapters on the problem of social statistics, and the sources, classification, 
presentation, analysis, and comparison of data. 

POOBS— HTTMAir ITOTEmOIf 

Quantitative research in the chemistry of nutrition, TI. 0. Shekman I In 
Contemporary Developments in Chemistiy. New VorA*: Oolumbia Unir. Press 
1927, pp. 19, figs. 5). — ^This lecture, delivered in the special course given at 
Columbia University in the summer of 1926, furnishes convincing proof, chiefly 
from investigations in the author’s laboratory on enzymes and vitamins, that 
strictly quantitative methods can be applied in the Investigation of problems 
in the chemistry of nutrition and that it is only by such methods that individual 
variations can be ruled out and definite conclusions drawn. 

In illustration of quantitative biological studies on nutrition, feeding experi- 
ments of two types are discussed : (1) Those in which the variable is a single 
chemical factor and (2) those in which the original experimental variables 
are the articles of food upon which people and other animals subsist in 
actual life. The former is illustrated by the various vitamin studies which 
have been reported from the author’s laboratory, and the latter by the long- 
continued comparison of the one-third milk, two-thirds wheat diet with the one- 
sixth milk, five-sixths wheat diet The evidences of better nutrition and higher 
degree of health and vitality on the diet furnishing the larger amount of milk, 
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wliicli become more and more apparent with succeeding generations, have 
shown that “differences between adequate and optimal nutrition can not only 
be detected but measured. Not only is the problem amenable to qnantitatiTe 
study, but it is only through quantitative research that findings such as those 
which we have just been discussing could have been established, for quali- 
tatively the results of the two diets were alike adequate. And since the 
results on both diets are adequate in the average and variable in individual 
cases, a comparison might easily yield a misleading result i£ made on any- 
thing less than large numbers and in anything less than the most quantitative 
way both as to the actual measurements apd the statistical interpretation of 
the data.*’ 

Equipping a laboratory for home economics research, M. L. Oahhack 
(Food Facta, 3 (im), No. 1, pp. 22, 23, 40, 41, fiffs. 2). —This description of 
the small laboratory which has been installed at the University of Arizona 
for research in foods and nutrition contains useful suggestions as to the 
arrangement of furniture, plumbing, and wiring in such a laboratory and the 
selection and estimated cost of the portable equipment considered essential. 

Acid- and base-forming elements In foods: A correction, G. W. Oiabk 
iJour. Biol. Ohem., 75 (1927), No. 2, p. 389), — Attention is called to an error 
in the figure given for the nitrogen content of eggs in the paper previously 
noted (E. S. R., 64, p. 891). “This figure (7,767 mg.) represents the nitrogen 
content of the dried material and should be divided by 4.57, giving 1,700 mg. 
of nitrogen per 100 gm. on the ‘ as eaten * basis.” 

Indole derivatives in connection with a diet deficient in tryptophane, 
R, W. jACKsoir (Jour. Biol Chem., 73 il92fl). No, 2, pp, 628-333, figs, 5).— The 
growth of white rats on a diet deficient in tryptophane was not appreciably 
influenced by the addition of either S-indole aldehyde or ?-/5-3-indole lactic acid. 
Tryptophane in amounts satisfying the requirement for growth when adminis- 
tered orally was Ineffective when Injected subcutaneously over 12-day periods. 

The metabolism of sulfur. — Xa, The value of diglycyl-cystine, dialanyl- 
cystine, and dialanyl-cystine dianhydride for the nutritive requiremeuts 
of the white rat, G. T. and H. B. Lewis (Jour. Biol. Ohem., 73 (1927), No. 2, 
pp. 536-54^). — In continuation of the series of studies previously noted (B. S. R., 
67, p. 104), two cystine-containing dipeptides, diglycyl-cystine and dialanyl- 
cystine, and the 2, 6-diketoplperazine derived from dialanyl-cystine^ dialanyl- 
cystine dianhydride, have been tested for their ability to replace cystine in the 
nutrition of yoimg rats. Growth was satisfactory with the dipeptides but not 
with the dianhydride. The failure of this compound is thought to be due not to 
failure of absorption from the alimentary canal but possibly to failure of 
cleavage of the piperazine linkage. 

Sources of mineral in the diet of pre-school children, H. HoKAy (Ohio 
8ta, Bimo. Bui, 12 (1927), No. 3, pp. 99-101).— A summary of the study previ- 
ously noted (B. S. R., 66, p, 493), with practical suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the institution diet by the use of entire in place of highly milled cereals. 

Pat-soluble vitamins (Nature [LOThdon], 119 (1927), No. 3004, PP* W. 788).— 
A review of recent literature on vitamins A and D, particularly the studies 
leading to the discovery that ergosterol is a precursor of vitamin T>, 

A study of the effect of heat and oxidation on cod-liver oil as measured 
by colour tests, F. Wokbs and S. G. Wuximott (Biocliem. Jour., 21 (1927), 
No. 2, pp. 419-426, fig. f).— The earlier conflicting literature on the destruction 
of vitamin A by heat and oxidation is reviewed briefly, and a study is reported 
of the effect upon the vitamin A content of cod-liver oil of aeration at different 
temperatures above and below 100* 0., using color tests as a measure of the 

60265—27 7 
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content of vitamin A. As in earlier studies along the same line (B, S. R., 
66, p. 410), qualitative tests were first made with the four color reagents 
concentrated sulfuric acid, phosphorus i)entoxide, arsenic trichloride, and 
antimony trichloride, followed by quantitative tests with arsenic teichloride and 
antimony trichloride, using a Jjovibond tintometer. About 60 cc. of a potent 
sample of Norwegian cod-liver oil was first heated in a boiling water bath until 
the temperature of the oil became constant at 07 to 98®, after which air was 
drawn through at the rate of 4 to 6 bubbles per second for 76 minutes. Small 
samples of the oil were withdrawn at 6-mlnute Intervals and tested. The tests 
became negative with all reagents at 75 minutes and much earlier with the 
concentrated sulfuric acid and phosphorus pentoxide. From quantitative tests 
with antimony trichloride and arsenic trichloride at this temperature and also 
at 88, 108, 118, and 125® the time required for complete destruction of the 
vitamin A in cod-liver oil by aeration was found to be 105 minutes at 88®, 
76 at 98, 60 at 108, 35 at 118, and 30 at 126®. The temperature coefficient for 
the destruction as calculated from these data was between 1.4 and 1.5 for 
eaiffi 10 degrees rise between 88 and 125®. Blank tests run with oil heated 
at the same temperature but not aerated showed very slight destruction, 
increasing with the temperature. 

The results of a preliminary series of tests applied to the oils after aeration 
indicated that the destruction of vitamin A is probably due to volatile organic 
peroxides. This is considered of interest in connection with the previous 
suggestion that the distribution of vitamin A in the citrus fruits may be 
related to the presence of peroxidases (B. S. R., 56, p. 400). 

Water-soluble vitamins, B. V. McOomme (In Contemporary Bcoelopments 
in Chemistry, New York: Columbia Unip. Press, 1927 f pp. 10). — In this lecture, 
delivered in the series referred to on page 486, the author traces development in 
the knowledge of the antineuritic vitamin and vitamin B leading up to the 
present conception that what has hitherto been known as vitamin B contains at 
least two substances, the heat-labile antineuritic vitamin and tlie heat-stable 
vitamin probably involved in the prevention of pellagra, both of which are 
indispensable to normal nutrition. 

Determination of the vitamin B requirement of the pigeon and its 
bearing on the theory of vitamin B function, G. R. Oowoill and B. H. 
Klotz (Amer, Jour. Physiol, 81 (1927), No. 2, pp. 470, 471). — In this brief sum- 
mary of an extension of the studies on the vitamin B requirement of different 
species (B. S. R., 56, p. 296) it is stated that the vitamin B requirement of the 
adult bird is in linear r^tlonship to the 5/3 power of its body weight. This 
may provisionally be regarded as a function of the product of the body weight 
and the number of calories metabolized per day. Stated a bit differently the 
vitamin B requirement appears to be conditioned mainly by the mass of the 
tissue (weight) and the total metabolism of that mass in unit time (calories 
per day). 

**The tentative vitamin formula previously suggested has been simplified. 
The data from the pigeon, rat, and dog agree very well with the simplified ex- 
pression, whereas those for the mice fit the older formula better. Inasmuch as 
the error of method was greatest where mice were employed, and simplicity of 
expression is desirable, the new formula is favored, namely, 

Vitamin~ir W «/» 

where the precise value of is peculiar to the species,” 

A note on the precipitation of the antiscorbutic factor from lemon 
Juice, S, S. ZiLVA (Biooliem. Jour., 21 (1927), No. 2, pp. S54, 355).— Supple- 
menting various attempts to isolate vitamin 0 (B. S. R., 65, p, 809), the author 
reports that the precipitation of the active material by basic lead acetate Is 
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controlled bytheH-ion concentration oftbe medium, the greater part of it being 
precipitated within a pH range of from 6.4 to 7.2. The fraction precipitated 
within this range contains a much smaller amount of total solids and sugar than 
the total precipitate at pH 7 and is thought to be a convenient material for 
further purification. 

The yitamin content of Cortex liimonis B* P. — ^PreUminary note, S. G. 
WnxiMOTT and F. Wokss (Pharm. Jour, and Pharm, [jDo>ido?t], 4* scr., 61 
(1925), No, 3224, pp, 164^168, figs, 2), — ^This paper contains descriptions of the 
early uses of lemon juice and lemon peel in medicine, the geographical sources of 
lemons, the botanical and microscopic characters of lemon pe^, and the principal 
chemical constituents of lemon oil, together with a briei review of earlier work 
on the vitamin content of the juice and pe^ of citrus fruits. Following this, an 
account is given of preliminary experiments on the vitamin content of lemon 
fiavedo, Cortex Limonis of the Briti^ Pharmacopoeia, from which the conclusion 
is drawn that this material contains appreciable amounts of vitamins. As the 
basal diet used was free from both vitamins A and B, the study gives no indi- 
cation as to the relative amounts of these two vitamins. From the presence of 
vitamins in the outer but not the inner pe^ the authors advance the view that 
an important factor in the production of vitamins in citrus fruit is photo- 
synethetic action in the outer pigment part of the peel. 

The vitamin content of Cortex Limonis, B. P., S. G. Whumott and F. 
Wos:x8 (In Year-Book of Pharmacy and Tramaotions of the British Pharmor 
oeuHcal Conference, Glasgow, Londm: Pharmaceutical Press, 1925, pp, 501-516, 
fig, 1), — ^A slightly abridged report of the abova 

Oxidising enzymes in the peel of citrus fruits, S. G. Wilxx&xott and F. 
WoKEs (Biocihem. Jour,, 20 (1926), No, 5, pp, 1008-1012, fig, l),—To throw 
more light on the foregoing theory that an important factor In the production of 
vitamins in citrus fruits is photosynthetic action in the outer pigments, the 
flaved,o and albedo of ripe oranges (bitter and sweet) and grapefruit and of 
lemons in all stages of grovTth were tested for oxidizlag enzymes. Peroxidase 
was the only oxidizing enzyme identified, and this appeared to be fairly uni- 
formly distributed throughout the peel in the orange and lemon, but to occur 
in higher concentration in the fiavedo than in the albedo in the grapefruit. 

The liauid obtained from lemon tissues by pounding with an equal quantity 
of distilled water and straining the resulting extract through cotton wool 
was tested for pH colorimetricolly and also electrometrically with the quinhy- 
drone ^ectrode. Similar determinations were made on the juice. The reac- 
tion of both peel and juice was add at all stages of growth, the H-lon con- 
centration increasing as the fruit matured for about four months and then 
remaining nearly constant at about pH 2.6 for the juice and slightly over 4 
for the peel. 

IsolationL of antl-beribexi-vitamln, B. 0. P- Jansen and W. F. Donath 
(Meded, Dienst Volksgessondh. Nederland, Indi^, 1927, No. 1, pp. 186-199, 
pis. 3). — ^The authors, working in the same laboratory in which Bijkman caiv 
ried on his pioneer studies on the antineuritic vitamin, have prepared from rice 
polishings a crystalline substance which they bdleve to be the hydrochloride of 
the antineuritic vitamin. The method, which has been noted briefly from a pre- 
liminary report (F. S. B., 66, p. 410), consists essentially in extraction of the 
rice polishings with water acidified with sulfuric acid to an H-ion concentration 
of pH 4.6, adsorption on acid day (a kind of fuller’s earth), extraction of the 
activated day with barium hydroxide at pH 12 or 13, followed by sulfuric 
add, fractionation of the add extract with silver nitrate and barium hydrox- 
ide to pH 4.6, 6.6, and 8, followed by a second treatment of the combined silver 
fractions which concentrates the vitamin in the sec<md fraction, decomposition 
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Of the vitamin-containing fraction with hydrochloric acid, and r^recipitation 
with phosphotungstlc acid and 6 per cent sulfuric add, purification of the 
phosphotungstate by solution in acetone and water and r^recipitation with 5 
per cent sulfuric acid, decomposition of the purified phosphotungstate with 
barium hydroxide, removal of the barium phosphotungstate and excess of sul- 
furic add, and acidification of the filtrate wltli hydrochloric acid, precipitation 
with platinle chloride, decomposition of the platinum precipitate with hydrogen 
sulfide and fractional crystallization of the chloride by dissolving it in abso- 
lute alcohol, and adding a small amount of acetone, decanting the solution 
from the small amount of deposit which forms on the side of the flask, and 
repeating the acetone treatment Another method of treating the decomposed 
platinum salt was by precipitation with picrolinlc acid and treatment of the 
picrolonate with ether or ethyl acetate and hydrochloric acid. By either 
method there is finally obtained from 300 kg. of rice polishings about 100 mg. 
of a crystalline substance which after recrystallization has a mating iioint 
of 250" 0. corrected. As Judged by protective expeilments on small rice birds 
known as **bondols’’ and on pigeons, the crystalline substance has exceedingly 
powerful antlneuritic action but no grovrth-promotlng property. From 1 to 2 
parts of the material to 1,000,000 parts of rice furnish complete protection. 
In commenting on this, attention is called to the fact that the dosage is on the 
same scale as that of thyroxin, adrenalin, etc. 

The vitamin hydrochloride before final purification crystallizes into bundles 
of needles and after purification in small bars Joined into rosettes. It is not 
hygroscopic but dissolves readily in water. It is also readily soluble in methyl 
alcohol and less readily In ethyl alcohoL A 2 per cent aqueous solution gives a 
scanty precipitate with mercuric chloride, Increasing with the addition of 
sodium acetate, a heavy precipitate with mercury sulfate in diluted sulfuric 
acid, a fine black precipitate with iodine-potassium iodide, a thick red precipi- 
tate with a solution of bismuth iodide in potassium iodide, and opacity with 
picric acid. No precipitate is formed with zinc chloride, cadmium chloride, 
lead acetate, cupric acetate, potassium chromate, potassium thiocyanide, and 
perchloric acid. With picrolonic add and with gold chloride needle-shaped crys- 
tals are formed, Pauly's diazo reaction is given with stdfanllic acid and 
nitrous add, followed by sodium hydroxide. Elementary analyses of the hydro- 
chloride and gold chloride gave results conforming closely to the empirical for- 
mulas G«HioONs.HCl and OdHioON3.H01.AuOl8. From this formula and the pre** 
vious fliwUngs of other investigators indicating that the antineurltlc vitamin 
does not react with nitrous add and consequently contains neither primary nor 
secondary amino groups, it is considered probable that the vitamin contains 
either an imidazol or pyrimidine ring. 

On the isolation of the antl-beii-berl Titamin, B. O. P. Jansen and W. F. 
Eokath (jB:. Akad, Wetenseh, Amsterdam, Proo., 29 10, pp, 1890^1400, 

pt I). — ^Essentially noted above. 

Rickets in rats, I, H, S. KAKwr.m and A. T. Shohl (Jouk Biol, Chem., 78 
{1927), No, 2, pp, 655-577, figs, 2).— Two papers are presented. 

I. MetatfoUsm studies on Mgh mlolufnrloijo phosphorus diets (pp. 655-664). — 
In this investigation of the calcium and phosphorus metabolism of rata from 
normal through the development of rickets, young rats from families raised on 
the Sherman stock diet B were placed at weaning on high caldum-low phos- 
phorus rachitie diets and after 5 weeks were killed for blood serum and bone 
analyses and histological examination of the bones* Others on the same diet 
were kept in metabolism cages for collection of feces and urine and were klEed 
at weekly intervals for the same analyses. 
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A comparison of the calcium and phosphorus metabolism data with the data 
reported by Boas (B. S. B., 61, p. 806 ; 66, p. 892) showed a number of simi- 
larities in the metabolism of rickets although the diets were not the same. In 
both the calcium and phosphorus balances were positive though below normal. 
The calcium balances in the present study were similar to those reported by 
Boas, but the phosphorus balances were lower, probably owing to the lower 
phosphorus content of the diet The calcium retention was 60 per cent and the 
phosphorus retention about 20 per cent of the normal. The percentages ex- 
creted in the feces and urine were different from those reported by Boas, but 
similar to those reported by Orr et al. In their study of calcium-low phos- 
phorus diets in rachitic children (B. S. B., 62, p. 763). 

The blood serum analyses were typical of rickets produced on this diet- 
normal or slightly elevated calcium and low phosphorus. The histological evi- 
dence confirmed the existence of uniform and severe rickets. Bone analyses 
showed that during the dev^opment of rickets calcium deposition had not 
ceased, but was proceeding at only one-third the normal rate. 

II. The effect of phosphate added to the diet of Heketio rats {pp. 665-677).— 
In this extension of the previous study, young rats were kept on the rachitic 
diet for 21 days and then enough sodium hydrogen phosphate (NaHsPO*) was 
added to their diet to bring the Ca : P ratio to approximately 1 instead of 4.26 
in the previous study. The feeding was continued for 2 weeks. 

This change in the diet was followed by a rapid change in the blood serum. 
On the third day the phosphorus rose to from 14.6 to 16 mg, per 100 cc. and the 
calcium fell to from 6.5 to 7 mg. The values gradually changed toward normal, 
reaching normal values in about 2 weeks. This abrupt change in serum con- 
centration was accompanied by a rapid deposition of calcium in the bones, 
although the values did not reach normal. 

The retention of calcium decreased and that of phosphorus increased both 
absolutely and relatively. During the first week the ratio of retention of Ca : P 
was 1.7 and the second week 0.8 as compared with 1,68 for normal and 3.9 for 
rachitic rats. This more nearly normal ratio is considered to indicate that the 
metabolism on the liigh phosphorus diet was that of healing rickets. Several 
of the rats, however, showed symptoms approaching tetany. 

The antirachitic and calcifying properties of summer- and winter- 
produced dry milky Irradiated and non-irradiated, G. C. Supflxs and O. D. 
Dow (Jour, Biol, €hem,, 73 (1927) ^ No. 2, pp. dl7S22), — Samples of summer- 
produced and winter-produced dry milk (Dryco) made by the Just double- 
cylinder process were tested for antirachitic and calcifying properties before 
and after irradiation under identical conditions. 

The feeding of graded amounts between 1 and 16 cc. of the noniiradiated 
summer-produced milk brought about a progressive increase in the ash content 
of the humeri of rats on the Sherman-Pappenheimer ration No. 84. S i mil a r 
amounts of nonirradiated winter-produced milk also increased the ash content 
of the bones, but to an extent from 2 to 5 per cent lower than that resulting 
from the summer milk. The same quantities of irradiated summer-produced 
milk gave results from 2 to 5 x>er cent higher than the same milk nonirradiated 
up to a 9 cc. lev^, but less than 1 per cent difference at the 16 per cent leveL 
Irradiated winter-produced milk gave results ftrom 4.5 to 6 per cent higher 
than the nonirradiated winter milk even at the 15 per cent level. The irradiated 
winter milk at all the levels fed gave higher results than the nonirradiated 
summer milk at corresponding levels and substantially the same results as the 
irradiated summer milk at the higher lev^s. 

** The results indicate that both wintar- and summer-produced milk may have 
the same potential capacity for endowment with antlrachitle and calcifying 
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properties by ultra-violet light. The realization of this potential capacity la 
not attained in milk produced eiber in the summer or winter months. However, 
when the cows are subjected to the greater degree of solar irradiation prevailing 
in the summer months the embodiment of antirachitic and calcifying properties 
in the milk is greater than in the winter months when the animals are exposed 
to the activating rays to a much less degree. Because of the inherent conditions 
in the quality of the food consumed by cows in the temperate zones during the 
winter and summer months, the effect of such conditions on the antirachitic 
properties of the milk is not precluded by tbo data recorded heroin.” 

The parent substance of vitamin 1>, O. Rosenheim and T. A. Websteb 
(Biochem, Jottr., 21 No. 2, pp. S89-39'tt pi. 1). — ^This is a detailed report 

of the investigations noted from a preliminary report by the authors (B. S. R., 
57, p. 393) and one by Windaus (B. S. B., 67, p. 107), which have led to the 
conclusion that the precursor of vitamin D is ergosterol or a highly unsaturated 
sterol of similar constitution which is converted into vitamin D by irradiation. 
The experimental work reported included the removal of the precursor or 
provitamin from various sterols, the precipitation of provitamin by digitonln, 
and the ^ctroscoplc and biological evidence that ergosterol is the provitamin. 
Methods which can be used for the removal of the proyitamin from sterols 
include the brominatlon method previously described, the action of thlonyl 
chloride or phosphorus pentachloride, charcoal, and potassium permanganate in 
acetone solution. In connection with the use of charcoal attention is called to 
the limitations in the use of irradiated cholesterol as a source of vitamin D In 
vitamin A experiments, for if the cholesterol has been purified previously with 
charcoal it can not be rendered antirachitic by irradiation. Irradiated ergos- 
terol is recommended as a more reliable source of viamin D, 

As judged by spectroscopic examination, the amount of ergosterol present in 
ordinary cholesterol is of the order 1:2,000. The limiting dose of irradiated 
ergosterol for the protection of rats has not yet been determined, but daily 
doses of 0.0001 mg. have proved complet^y protective and it is thought that the 
limiting dose will be less han 0,00002 mg, "Irradiated ergosterol is therefore 
the most potent antirachitic substance known, 6 mg. being equivalent to approxi- 
mately 1 liter of a good cod-liver oiL It is of interest to note that a dose 10,000 
times greater than what is at present regarded as an effective dose produced no 
obvious ill effects on rats under the experimental conditions used,” 

A search for vitamin B in the diatom Nitzschia clostcrlum (W. Sm.)* 
J. L. Lkigh-Clase {Bioohem. Jotn*., 21 (1927), No. 2, pp. 3d8-372).— As part of 
an attempt to trace the synthesis of vitamin D in cod-liver oil, the marine diatom 
N. closterium grown as described by Jameson, Drummond, and Coward in the 
report of a similar study of the synthesis of vitamin A (B. S, R., 47 , p. 769) 
under conditions comparable to those to which it is exposed when floating In 
the sea was used as the sole source of vitamin D in feeding experiments with 
young rats, usii^ the method of Chick, Korenchevsky, and Roscoe (B. S. R„ 
56, p. 89). 

Contrary to the results previously reported for vitamin A, the diatom con- 
tained no appreciable amounts of vitamin D, thus ruling out unicellular marine 
organisms as the ultimate source of this vitamin in cod-liver oil. 

On the absorption of vitamin D from the skin, B. M. Humb, N. S. Dtjcas. 
wd H. H. Smith (Bioehem. Jour., 21 (1927), No. 2, pp. 3dlMd7).-Jrhe authors 
have demonstrated that rickets can be prevented in rats and rabbits by the 
repeated application of irradiated cholesterol to a small area of depilated 
The treatment was given three times a week for three weeks to the rats and 
at the same Intervals for five or eight weeks to the rabbits. Rickets was pre- 
vemted and nearly normal calcification of the bones produced in rabbits by 
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irradiating an area of tlie skin 2.5 by 3.5 cm. for 10 minutes at the stated times. 
These results are thought to support the suggestion of Hess, Weinstock, and 
Helman (E. S. R., 64, p. 668) that the protection against rickets afforded by 
sunshine is due to the actiTation of lanolin and its subsequent absorption 
through the skin. 

An experiment in the application of diabetic dietetics, M. F. DeLosmi: 
{Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 89 {1927), No. 1, pp. I't-lO, jigs. 4). — In this experi- 
ment, which has been tried for a year with marked success, diabetic patients 
acquire the necessary knowledge of dietary adjustments to their particular 
condition and are instructed in the examination of the urine for sugar and 
the administration of insulin, not through hospitalization but through attend- 
ance at a so-called diabetic dining room conducted by a clinician, with the 
assistance of a dietitian specially trained in diabetic dietetics. The plan is 
described in considerable detail, with reproductions of specimen records, 

TEXTILES ANB CLOTHUTG 

Sledded and snapped cotton, R. W. Phujp (Cotton, 91 (1927), No. 9, 
pp. 867-870, figs. 9). — The relative merits of cotton hEUwested by snapping and 
sledding, practices current in certain sections of Texas and Oklahoma, are 
discussed from the viewpoint of the cotton mill. 

The effect of watering on cotton (Textile Recorder, 45 (1927), No. 682, 
pp. SO, 44 ) > — Investigations of Meadows and Blair (B. S. R., 49, p. 831), Denham 
(B. S. R., 49, p. 046), and Bums (B. S. R., 54, p. 234) and commercial experience 
are held to show that wetting of cotton lint before or during baling is definitely 
prejudicial to its storage and spinning qualities. Microscopic study of the fiber 
indicates that even slight damping is harmful and should be avoided. 

Stndy of cotton softeners, P. A. Hayes (Textile 'World, 71 (1927), No. 22, 
pp. 43, 43 f 4'^t jtg^* 4)* — ^The series of practical experiments and laboratory 
studies described were concerned with the use of cotton softeners, i. e., com- 
pounds capable of imparting to cotton softness to touch after dyeing or bleach- 
ing, the development of the theory qnd principles of the use of softening agents, 
and the determination of the most economical softener for mill use. 

A r4snni6 of recent research work in flax in United States and Great 
Britain (Textile World, 71 (1927), No. 26, pp. 25, 30),— Investigations con- 
cerned with breeding, retting, spinning, weaving, bleaching, and cottonizing, 
and with fiber characteristics are reviewed briefly. 

Handmade rngs, E. S. Bowles (Boston: Little, Broion d Co., 1927, pp. 
XV +205, pis. 4, jigs. 38). — ^A series of papers, most of which appeared originally 
in various periodicals, on handmade rugs, particularly hooked rugs. Of par- 
ticular interest is a collection of old-time dye recipes. The volume is abun- 
dantly illustrated with photographs, some in color, of authentic old-time rugs. 

HOME HAETAGEMEHT AJSTD EQTTIFMENT 

The home-maker and her job, L. M. Gxlbseth (New York and London: 
D. Appleton d Co., m7, pp. [XI] +155, pis. 3).— “This book applies to the 
home the methods of eliminating waste that have been successful in industry. 
To the home-maker it offers a philosophy that will make her work satisfying, 
a technique that will make it easy, and a method of approach that will make it 
interesting.” 

[Home management and equipment investigations at the Rhode Island 
Station, 1926] (Rhode Island 8ta. Rpt. 1926, pp. 45).— Pedometer measure- 
ments ishowed that students at the home management house walked one mile 
per hour during the operations connected with hom e m aking . The preparation 
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and serving of simple meals required 4.5 honrs and 2.8 miles of walking per 
day. More ^aborate meals required 8.8 hours and 6.8 miles. 

Answers from 191 farm bureau women to a questionnaire as to electrical 
equipment showed that 177 owned flatirons, 127 vacuum cleaners, 108 toasters, 
72 washing machines, and 37 sewing machines. In all, 717 pieces of 16 different 
kinds were enumerated. 


MSOEIIAlSrEOUS 

Solving farm problems by research: One year's work [at the Missonri 
Station], July 1, 1025, to June 30, 1026, F. B. MuHFosn, S. B. Shibky, 
srr AL. {UiBBOuri Sta, Bui (1926), pp, 62, figs, JS).— This contains the 
organization list, a report on the work and publications of the station, and a 
financial statement for the Federal funds for the year ended June 30, 1926. 
The experimental work reported and not previously noted is for the most part 
abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Report of the Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment Station, 1025, D. W. 
Mat bt al, (Porto Rico. Sta. Rpt 1925, pp, [2]+i0, figs. i8).—This contains 
the organization list, a report of the director as to the general conditions and 
lines of work conducted at the station during the year, and reports of the 
assistant chemist, agriculturist, horticulturist, plant breeder, parasitologist, and 
plant pathologist. The experimental work Is for the most part abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Thirty«ninth Annual Report of [Rhode Island Station, 1026], B. L. 
Habtweul (Rhode Island 8ta. Rpt 1926, pp. J4-4'J^)«“-^his report includes 
experimental work and meteorological data, for the most part abstracted else- 
where in this issue. 

Bimonthly Bulletin of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
[May-June, 1927] (Ohio 8ta. Bimo. Bui, 12 (1921), No. 3, pp. 65-104, figs. 
14) .—This number contains, in addition to several articles abstracted else- 
where in this issue, the following: January Hatched Pullets, by B. 0. Kennard, 
and People on Ohio Farms, Comparative Prices of Ohio Farm Products, and 
Index Numbers of Production, Wages, and Prices, all by J. I. Falconer. 



NOTES 


OaUfornia University and Station. — P. Tufts, assistant professor of 
pomology and associate pomologist, and F, J. Veilimeyer, assistant professor of 
irrigation Investigations and practice and associate engineer, have been granted 
the degrees of doctor of philosophy, the former from the University of Wis- 
•consin and the latter from Johns Hopkins University. H. O. Matson has been 
appointed assistant in agricultural engineering and G. H. Brockmeyer, assistant 
in dairy industry. 

Oonnecticnt Storrs College and Station. — ^The first New England School of 
Marketing and Institute of Cooperation was held at the college August 16-19 
under the auspices of the college, cooperative associations of the State, and the 
division of cooperative marketing of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. There was a registration of about 150 students, made up of 
farmers, oflicials of State marketing bureaus, agricultural colleges and voca- 
tional schools, county agents, employees of cooperative associations, and others. 
Special attention was given to problems of the marketing of milk, fruits and 
vegetables, poultry, and tobacco. The school was regarded as very successful, 
and it is planned to continue it each year in some one of the New England 
States. The next school is projected for 1928 at the Massachusetts College. 

Miss Elizabeth V. W. Clapp, previously connected with the Institute of Social 
and Beligious Besearch, has been given charge of a Purnell project in the 
station dealing with standards of living in farm homes. 

Delaware University and Station. — George L. Schuster, professor of agron- 
omy and agronomist, has been granted leave of absence for nine months to 
take up graduate work at Cornell University. Claude E. PhiUips and O. A. 
Pope have been appointed assistant agronomists in tlie station, the former vice 
J. M. Graham, resigned to engage in commercial work. M. M. Dougherty has 
been appointed assistant economist in the station, beginning September 15. 

Idaho University and Station.— The six vacation camps for farm women 
were attended this year by approximately 1,200 persons. At the annua l 4-H 
dub week at the university, held June 12 to 18, tlie registration was 256 boys 
and girls, an increase of 25 per cent over the previous year. 

H. A. Bendixen, associate professor of dairy manufactures and assistant 
dairy husbandman, and Hobart Beresford, assistant professor of agricultural 
engineering and assistant agricultural engineer, have resigned, the former to 
accept a similar position September 1 at the Washington College and the 
latter to engage in commercial work. F. E. Whitehead has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence as associate professor of entomology and extension 
entomologist for graduate study at the Iowa College, during wbidh time W. E. 
Schull will serve as assistant professor of entomology and extension entomolo- 
gist. Other appointments include Dr, Ella Woods to the newly established 
research professorship of home economics, B. H. Engle as economist in the 
station, George S. SdbiUing as assistant bacteriologist, Frank E. Moore as 
assistant poultry husbandman beginning July 1, and Arthur M. Sowder as 
extension forester. 
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Maryland University and Station. — Dr. A. G. McCall, Road of the depart- 
ment of soils and geology and in charge of soil investigations, has accepted an 
appointment in charge of the division of soils in the new Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and has entered upon his 
duties. 

Michigan College. — An act removing the limitation placed on the mill tax 
for the support of the college by the State has been signed by the governor. 
It is estimated that this will result m an increase in income for the coming 
year of $541,958. 

The State Association for the Advancement of Agricultural Teaching has 
presented the college with a bronze plaque commemorating the work of the 
late Walter H. French, head of the work in agricultural education for many 
years. This plaque, to be known as the Walter H. French Memorial, contains 
a likeness of Professor French, with a background portraying agricultural 
pursuits, particularly the gathering of a rich harvest. 

Dr. John Eufl has been made head of the department of education vice 
John Phelan, who is largely occupied with administrative work. 

Minnesota University and Station. — ^With a view to acquainting the farmers 
of the State with a number of the new varieties of cereals developed by the 
station in its plant breeding work, a field day was held at University Farm on 
July 12 in cooperation with the Minnesota Crop Improvement Association. 
About 600 farmers devoted the day to an inspection of the plats and consultation 
with the crop and plant breeding specialists. On the following day a similar 
opportunity was given the seedsmen of the State, and later visiting days were 
held at the various substations. The attendance in each case was large and 
appreciative, and it is estimated that approximately 2,000 farmers in this 
way gained a comprehensive view of the crop Improvement work of the station. 
Particular interest was manifested in Marquillo wheat, a hybrid resistant to 
black stem rust, which is expected to be ready for introduction In the spring of 
1920. 

L. F. Garey, assistant professor of farm management research and assistant 
agriculturist in the station, has been granted sabbatical leave for a year of 
graduate work at Cornell University in farm management and agricultural 
economics. 

Nevada Station. — ^Recent experiments and field observations by the depart- 
ment of range management have shown that heavy losses of sheep in range 
flocks in eastern and central Nevada have been due to poisoning by the common 
chokecherry, Prunus demisea. In some instances several hundred animals have 
been lost from a single band. The losses are indirectly due to drought and 
to the depletion of range forage by overgrazing. Under these conditions sheep 
often eat excessive amounts of chokecherry with fatal results. 

With the beginning of the current fiscal year the station has undertaken 
detailed studies of the cost of production of beef cattle on ranch and range in 
cooperation with the California Cattlemen's Association and the Nevada 
Livestock Association. These two commercial organizations are making avfdl- 
able to the station records and data covering a period of several years, together 
with all current records of production costs, marketing data, and the like. 

Cornell University and Station. — ^Louis Agassiz Fuertes, lecturer in orni- 
thology since 1922 and well known as a naturalist, lecturer, and especially as 
an illustrato-r of birds, was killed In an automobile accident August 22. He was 
bom In Ithaca February 7, 1874, and was a graduate of the university. He had 
been making paintings of birds since 1896, and many of these were used In 
Farmers’ Bulletin 613 of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, entitled Fifty* 
Common Birds of Farm and Orchard, and in various works on natural history. 
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J. G. Needham, head of the department of entomology, has been granted sab- 
batical leave for the coming year and has sailed for China, where he is to give 
a series of lectures on biological subjects at the Peking National University and 
Tsing Hua College and an address at the opening of new buildings at the 
University of Yen Chlng. 

Arno H. Nehrling, professor of floriculture, has resigned to engage in com- 
mercial work in Indiana, Kichard B. Pamham, Charles J. Hudson, and E. I. 
Wilde have been added to the instruction staff of the department. 

Other appointments include Robert W. Nafe of Clark University as assistant 
professor of rural social organization, effective September 1, when he will begin 
research problems in rural leadership and group conflict, and Dr, Clive McCay, 
a National Research fellow at Yale University Medical School, as assistant 
professor in animal husbandry to engage in research on the physiology of animal 
nutrition. 

North Dakota College and Station. — ^H. M. Scott has been appointed in- 
structor and research assistant in poultry husbandry, dividing his time equally 
between the college and station. 

Pennsylvania College. — ^The first Institute of Chemistry was held at the 
college July 4 to 30 under the auspices of the American Chemical Society. The 
institute program consisted largely of conferences comparable to those of the 
well-known Institute of Politics at Williams College. These conferences cov- 
ered the whole field of chemistry, with a day devoted to each topic. While no 
special effort was made to select subjects of direct application to agricultural 
science, several were of Interest to this group of workers, among them the 
discussion of oxidation-reduction in the living cell, the general status and 
problems of nutrition, vitamins, and biochemistry. Others, such as the training 
of research chemists, were of broad appeal. The institute as a whole was 
regarded as very successful, and it is understood that its repetition at some 
Institution in 1928 is contemplated. 

Utah College and Station. — Dr. Maurice B. Linford is conducting a plant 
disease survey under a cooperative agreement with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, It is expected that the survey will be completed about No- 
vember 1. 

Francis M. Coe, instructor in horticnlture In the University of Nebraska and 
assistant horticulturist in the Nebraska Station, has been appointed assistant 
professor of horticulture and assistant horticniturist In the station, succeeding 
T. H. Abell, whose resignation has been previously noted, 

Vermont University. — Dr. Guy Potter Benton, president from 1911 to 1919, 
died June 29 at tlie age of 62 years. During the World War he was activdy 
associated with the work of the Y, M, C. A., and at its close served as a member 
of the U. S. Army Educational Corps and chief educational director of the 
American Army of Occupation with headquarters at Coblenz, receiving the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for his services in this capacity. In 1921 he was ap- 
pointed president of th*e University of the Philippines, retiring in 1924. 

Virginia College and Station.—- E. L, Langsford, assistant agricultural 
economist, and C. H. Kauffman, assistant in rural sociology, resigned July 1. 
O. L. Pickajrd, assistant rural sociologist, was transferred to extension work on 
the same data 

Recent appointments include R. A. Ballinger, assistant agricultural economist, 
effective July 16 ; 0. H, Hamilton, asisstant rural sociologist, effective July 1 r 
E. F. Davis, assistant plant physiologist, effective August 15; and Dr. N. A. Pet- 
tinger as agronomist vice Dr. T. K. W<^e, resigned effective Septemba: 1 to be- 
come editor of The Southern Planter, 
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Washington GoUege and Station,— A. F. Heck, assistant professor of soils 
and assistant in soils, has been granted an additional year’s leave of absence 
at the University of Wisconsin. Boscoe B. Bell, teaching fellow in the depart- 
ment of soils, has been appointed instructor, effective September 1. Dr. L. E. 
Miles, extension plant pathologist at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has 
been appointed assistant professor of plant pathology in the college and as- 
sistant in plant pathology in the station vice B. F. Dana, whose resignation has 
been previously noted. 

West Virginia University and Station.— Dr. Henry Granger Knight, dean 
of the college of agidculture and director of the station, has been appointed 
chief of the new Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, effective October 1. 

Virginia Institute of Public Affairs. — This Institute was held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia during the 2-week x>eriod beginning August 8. Much of 
this time was given to a discussion of farm problems, including a round table 
conference conducted by President J, L. Coulter of the North Dakota College. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture cooperated with the institute, with Dr. 
A. F. Woods, Director of Scientific Work, as its representative. On August 17, 
Dr. Woods presented a paper entitled The Eelation of Education and Kesenreh 
to the Rural Problem, in which he attributed the rural problem to economic 
causes, ‘‘Agriculture,” as he pointed out, “ is passing from the extensive low-cost 
phase to the intensive high-cost phase, as all other business and industry has 
to do. To conduct the business of farming under these conditions requires 
intelligence fortified by training and education. Industry and commerce have 
gone through this transformation, in part at least, and agriculture must follow 
if it is to maintain itself on this basis.” 

Herman Frasch Foundation for Chemical Research.— A recent decision 
of the New York Court of Appeals upholds a bequest by the late Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Blee Frasch of $1,000,000 to establish the Herman Frasch Foundation 
for Chemical Research. Under the terms of her will, the income from this 
fund is to be paid to one or more incorporated institutions in the United States, 
to be selected by the U. S. Trust Company after consultation with the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, ‘‘upon condition that the said institution shall agree 
that the money so received shall be devoted to re&oaj*ch in the flela of agri- 
cultural chemistry with the object of attaining results which shall lie of 
practical benefit to the agricultural development of the United States.” The 
institution so selected will have the use of the funds for a period of five 
years, during which time the American Chemical Society is to examine its 
work and report whether in its opinion satisfactory progress has been made. 
In the event of an unfavorable report, another institution is to bo selected for 
a five year period and the procedure repeated. 

The bequest was contested on the ground that the income might be used 
for private research, thereby depriving the gift of the religious, educational, 
•charitable, or benevolent purpose necei^ry to create a perpetual trust “for 
the benefit of indefinite and uncertain persons” under the New York law, 
which is based on a statute of Queen Elizabeth. The Court of Appeals held, 
however, that Mrs. Frasch undoubtedly intended to create a trust for purposes 
which would advance the public welfare, and that while the statute does not 
specifically authorize bequests for research, “ research is the method used by 
modem universities and scientific foundations to increase the sum of human 
knowledge. ResearOh conducted for such purpose and by such institutions is 
clearly ‘ educational’ and ’benevolent’ within the meaning of the statute. . . . 
Conceptions of public charity, benevolence, and education change with 
generations.” 
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Mrs. Frasch was the widow of the late Herman Frasch, a well-known chemist 
and president of the Union Sulphur Company. The bequest has been in litigation 
since her death In 1924. 

liithuaxiian Agricultural Academy. — ^The first yearbook of this institution, 
covering the years 1924r-25 and 1925-26 and recently issued, gives considerable 
data regarding its history and dev^opment Originally established by the 
Bussian €k>veniment in 1912 as a secondary agricultural school and provided 
with 1,000 acres of land and a building costing over half a million dollars, it 
was reorganized by the Lithuanian Government and after six years converted 
into an institution of advanced learning, the second In Lithuania. 

The academy is located at Dotnuva and is receiving over $150,000 per annum 
from the Government for upkeep and development During its first two years 
of collegiate existence its teaching staff has increased from 7 to 37 and the 
student body from 60 to 320. Its equipment includes 15 scientific laboratories, 
an experimental field, and a fruit and vegetable experimental garden. Courses 
are offered in chemistry and physics, botany, soil science, rural economics and 
politics, forestry, agronomy, forest taxation, forest exploitation, and zootechny^ 
and Instruction is also given in zoology, entomology, German and English, farm 
buildings and machinery, and other lines. Several scientific papers have been 
prepared by members of the staff, Including two dealing with soil biology and 
one with forestry. 

Meeting of the Cooperators iu the Study of the Factors Affecting the 
Quality and Palatabillty of Meat. — At a meeting of the cooperators In this 
group, held in Washington, D. O., August 9-11, representatives from 11 States 
gave reports on the work which they had conducted during the past year and 
discussed plans for the coming year. 

The reports of the different committees indicated that considerable progress 
has been made, particularly with reference to the devdopment of standard 
methods for cooking the several classes of meat An important phase of the 
work accomplished at the meeting dealt with the adoption of requirements 
for the project, in which it was decided to include only those investigations 
having as their primary object studies of the factors affecting the quality of 
the meat produced. The chart for grading cooked meat was revised and 
adopted as a permanent record of the product tested. 

The meeting was concluded by a visit to the Animal Husbandry Experiment 
Farm of the U. S. Department of Agriculture at B^tsvlUe, Md., where mechani- 
cal means of measuring toughness and progress in the histological studies were 
demonstrated. 

Fifth luternational Botanical Congress. — Arrangements are being made to 
hold this congress at Cambridge, England, in August, 1930. Seven sections are 
to be organized, namely, morphology (including anatomy), paleobotany, plant 
geography and ecology, taxonomy and nomenclature, genetics and cytology, 
physiology, and mycology and plant pathology. A. 0. Seward has been selected 
as chairman of the executive committee, with Dr. A. B. Bendle as treasurer 
and F. T. Brooks of the University of Cambridge and Dr. T. F. Chipp of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew as honorary secretaries. 

Necrology.— Ray P. Teele, recognized as an authority on the economic phases 
of irrigation and similar problems, died at Myton, Utah, August 31. Mr. Teele 
was bom in Minnesota October 22, 1868, was graduated from the University of 
Nebraska in 1807, and received the M. A. degree from the same institution In 
1899. In the latter year he entered the service of the Office of Experiment 
Stations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, as an editorial assistant in its irriga- 
tion and drainage investigations, and was thereafter connected with the Depart- 
ment until his death aside from transfers to the Bureau of the Census In 1910- 
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1912 and 1919-1921 for work on Irrigation statistics. Most of Ids service was 
with irrigation investigations, but of late years he had been in charge of land 
reclamation, sale, and settlement in the Division of Land Economics and Land 
Utilization of the Bureau of Agi-ieultural Economics. At the time of his death 
he was on detail to the Department of the Interior for a field study of the 
economic aspects of the Indian irrigation projects. He was the author of 
Irrigation in the United States (1916), The Economics of Land Reclamation 
(1927), and of many reports and articles on irrigation, and for several months 
was in charge of the section of rural engineering of B(cperimmt Station Record 
on the establishment of this section in 1005. 

Charles Fuller Baker, professor of tropical agriculture in the University of 
the Philippines substantially since 1912 and since 1919 also dean of the college 
and director of its experiment station, died at Manila late in July. Dean 
Baker was born in Lansing, Mich., March 22, 1872, and was graduated from 
the Michigan State College in 1891. He had subsequently been associated with 
the Alabama Polyteclinic Institute, the State Agricultural College of Colorado, 
Pomona College, the Central Agricultural Experiment Station of Cuba, and the 
Botanic Gardens of Para and Singapore, and had served as associate editor of 
a number of agricultural and scientific journals in the Philippines and 
where. He was greatly interested in the development of tropical agriculture 
and the promotion of botanical research, participating in a number of fi^d 
experiments and surveys, and had long cooperated with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and other institutions. His chief work, however, was in the 
upbuilding of the Philippine College of Agriculture, from which he was to have 
retired with the title of dean and director emeritus on December 1. 

New Journals.— The International Institute of Agriculture has recently 
established two new monthly periodicals. One of these is Jntematioml Review 
of Agriculture, published in English with editions also in French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish, This is a combination of the two quarterlies previoui^ 
issued by the institute, International Review of the Sdenoe and Practice of 
Agriculture (published in 6 languages) and International Review of Agricultural 
Boonomioa (published in 4 languages). Portions of the new review are still 
to be issued as separates under the titles of the former quarterlies, and a 
double system of pagination is being used for that purpose. 

The second new periodical of the institute is International Bulletin of Plant 
Protection, This will be published in English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish, and is intended to diffuse as widely and as rapidly as possible the 
information forwarded to the institute by its official correspondents on plant 
diseases and pests. The initial number contains a list of these correspondents. 
The material will be grouped under the headings of discoveries and current 
events in world phytopathology, questions relating to plant protection In the 
various countries, legislative and administrative measures for plant protection, 
recent bibliographies relating to plant diseases and pests, and notes of current 
happenings. 

The Bconomio Eiaiory Bevi^ is being published aimually in London as the 
organ of the Economic History Society. The initial number contains an article 
of considerable agricultural interest, The Small Landowner, 1789-1832, In the 
Light of the Land Tax Assessments, by B. Davies. 
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RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AGBICiriTXIEAI AND BIOIOGICAI CHEMISTET 

Colloids, H. K. Krxtyt, trans. by H. S. "van Kloostee (New York: John U Uey 
d Sons; London: Chaptnan <6 Hall^ 1927t pp. XI-t262, figs. 116). — This textbook 
on colloid chemistry consists of a cicncral in trod action in ^^hich are indnded 
a preliminary consideration of colloidal systems, boundary phenomena, and 
capillary electrical phenomena; a section of eight chapters on suspensoids in 
which the stability of su^pensoid's, charge and stability, the constitution of the 
double layer, the kinetics of flocculation, the optical properties of suspensoids, 
the properties of suspensoids from the kinetic point of view, the formation of 
suspensoid sols, and the development of the theory of suspensoids are con- 
sidered; a section of five chapters on emulsoids dealing with the general 
properties of emulsoids, with stability of emulsoids, protein sols, osmotic 
phenomena, and gels; and a final chapter on special sols, Including soaps, 
emulsions, and the special sols met with in photo-colloid chemistry. 

The present status of colloid chemistry, P. Bart (Oii en Est la Chimie 
Collotdale. Paris: QautJiier-Villars d Co., 1927, pp. [3] +023. figs. 7d).— This 
is an introductory account, largely nonmathcmatical, of the development and 
present knowledge of the special chemistry of the colloids. The first chapter 
defines the more generally accepted term‘d, gives a brief historical outline, 
and characterizes colloids and their more important properties in a general 
way. Chapters 2 to 6 deal with swelling, gel formation, osmosis, ultrafiltra- 
tion, etc.; disperse systems; colloidal solutions; and the general application 
of colloid chemistry. The remaining 7 chapters are devoted each to a group 
of related colloidal substances of industrial importance: Glass, ceramics, and 
cements; oils and resins; the hydrocarbons, mineral oils, and caoutchouc; 
cellulose and its derivatives; textile materials and their dyeing; protein sub- 
stances; and miscellaneous commercially important colloids. 

Chemical technology of the organic compounds, K. 0. Hekzoo (CTtetnische 
Teohnologio dor Organischen Yerl^t/ndungen, Seidelberg: Carl Winter, 1927, 
2. ed., rev., pp. XII+998, [pis. 2], figs. [-Jd?]).— This is an exhaustive treatise 
on Industrial organic chemistry. Part 1, concerned mainly with methods of 
obtaining and working up naturally occurring or crude substances into the 
raw materials of organic chemical industry, contains chapters on bitumens and 
tars; on fats, oils, and waxes; on resins and caoutchouc; on carbohydrates, 
including the nitrates and acetates of c^lulose, etc. ; on fermentation industries ; 
and on the proteins, including tanning, glue and gdatln, and milk products. 
Part 2 deals with coal-tar colors, ethereal oils and perfumes, pharmaceutical 
products, explosives, and photographic preparations; and special preparations, 

m 
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including fomic, oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids, carbon bisulfide and tetra- 
chloride, products from acetylene, tbo preparation and utilization of formalde- 
hyde, etc. Part 3 is devoted to the chemical technology of the textile industries. 

Anthocyans appearing in the pigment of Isabella grapes, R. J, Anderson 
and P. P. Nabenhauee (New York State Sta. Took. Bui, 12B (1B26), pp, X $), — 
The pigment of the skins of Isabella grapes was found to be a crystalline 
monoglucoside having the empirical formula 0 jiH2»0uC 1+4H30. This com- 
pound appears to be IdentictU with the anthoeyanln, oeuin, of the dark blue 
Buropean grape, Fiefs’ vinifera. The anthocyanldln chloride, CitHibOiOI+I.SHsO, 
was prepared by hydrolyzing the glucosido, crystallized in prisms, and appeared 
identical with oenidin. In crosses between American and European grapes, the 
pigment of V, vinifera is Inherited by the hybrid. Acetyl syringic acid was 
obtained on oxidizing the acetyl derivative of the anlhocyanidin with neutral 
permanganate and by the hydrolysis of the acetylated oxidation product 
syringic acid was obtained. The constitution of oenidin chloride is, therefore, 
considered to be as follows : 



Imbrication and lubricants: A treatise on the theory and practice of 
lubrication and on the nature, properties, and testing of lubricants, L. 
Aechbxot and E. M. Deeley (London: Charles Crlffln d Co,, IS37, 6, ed,, rw. 
and ml., pp. XXXn+650, figs. This Is an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject. 

€k>ttlob^s technology of rubber, trans. and rev. by J. L. Rosenbaum 
(London: Maclaren d Sons, 19B7, pp. XVI+$50, figs. II7).'— This is a translation 
from the second (1925) German edition and contains an introduction (27 pages) 
on the chemistry of the pure natural rubber hydrocarbon; part 1 (about 200 
pages), dealing with the general technology of rubber, and including a final 
chapter on synthetic rubber; and part 2 (about JOO pages) dealing with the 
special technology of the various types of hot and cold vulcanized rubber prod- 
ucts. The book has an ample subject index and on author index. 

Phosphoric add, phosphates, and phosphatic fertilizers, W. H. Waggaman 
and H. W. Easterwood (New York: Chew. Catalog Co*, 1027, pp. 870, figs. dS).*— 
This monograph, published as No. 34 of the American Ohcmlcal Society series, 
deals with the phosphates and related products principally from an industrial 
standpoint. In an introductory chapter, however, the history of the chemistry 
of phosphorus and its compounds is briefly sketched, the chemistry of the oxides 
and oxyadds of phosphorus Is reviewed, and the rdle of phosphoric add in 
animal metabolism and in general agriculture and the sources of phosphoric 
add and their classification are briefly considered. The remaining chapters 
cover the phosphates of the United States and the reserve supply of phosphate 
ro6fc; the phosphate supplies of foreign countries, including those of the Padfle 
and the Indian Ocean islands, of Europe, and of Asia ; the so-called available 
phdaphates, with processes involved in their preparation; the water-soluble 
phosphates, principally add or superphosphate, and related phosphatle fertilizer 
raatadal; the manufacture of phosphoric acid by the sulfuric add process; 
the volatOiaatlon process for producing phosidbioric add ; the xnanufacture and 
dmraeteriBittes of phoegdtatic baking adds and powders; the use of phosphates 
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in softening water; and miscellaneous uses of phosphoric acid and the phos- 
phates, including rust proofing compounds, glass and ceramic products, bever- 
ages, dental cements, photography, fire-proofing compounds, sugar refining, 
fermentation processes, the weighting of sUk, etc. 

An appendix contains a classified list of patents concerned with the prepara- 
tion or use of phosphoric acid and the phosphates. 

Technical methods of analysis, edited by B. 0. Geebtin (New York and 
London: McQra/u>Eill Book Go,, im, g. 6d„ pp. XVII+936, This 

book contains a representative ejection of analytical methods which have been 
adopted as standard procedures in a large commercial laboratory engaged in 
technical analysis. Many of the methods of the first edition (B. S. B., 47, 
p. 108) have been expanded, and some 40 additional methods have been included. 
The chapter on foods has been considerably elaborated, and a new chapter on 
water, sewage, and soils has been added. 

Standard methods of the Division of Laboratories and Besearch of the 
New York State Department of Health, A. B. Wadswobth (Baltimore: Wil- 
Uams d Wilkins Co., 1921 1 pp, XX +104, 12, ftg$, 66 ). — This is a complete 

and detailed statement of the general laboratory procedures and special methods 
used in the bacteriological work of the Division of Ijaboratories and Besearch 
of the New York State Department of Health. 

A handbook of organic analysis, H. T. Olaeke (London: Edward Arnold d 
Co., 1926, 4- PP- XII+S6S, -figs. 23).— This is essentially similar to editions 
previously noted (B. S. B., 37, p, 614), save that “the normal progress of 
organic chemistry has disclosed a variety of new reactions and compounds; 
so that it has been considered advisable to subject the portion of the text 
dealing with the qualitative aspect of organic analysis to a thorough revision/* 

Somo sources of error in the colorimetric determination of pH values, 
J, W. SOHLEOHID and A. H. Stuebeb (Indus, and Engin.-Ohem., 19 (1927), No. 5, 
pp. 331-333).“— “Various sources of error are found in the colorimetric determi- 
nation of pH values of sugarhouse products, chiefly due to faulty manipulative 
details and to the method of preparation of the indicator dye.” Among these 
sources of error were variations in the diameter of the comparison tubes or 
errors in their graduation, excessive dilution of but slightly buffered samples, 
oven drying of tubes resulting in high figures due either to solution of glass 
by the rinse water or to deposits of traces of other salts from the water, add 
from finger or thumb used to close the comparison tubes in mixing sample and 
dye, improperly prepared dye solutions, and the use of buffer solutions k^ 
in contact with paraffin bottle Unlngs, ordinary paraffin showing a decided acid 
reaction. Bromothymol blue should be prepared with the addition of just 
sufficient sodium hydroxide to bring the solution to pH7 and diould he kept 
In bottles of Pyrex or other resistant glass, rather than in wax-lined bottles- 

Stondard iodine solution, F. 0. Bom (Indus, and Engin. Ohem., 19 (1927), 
No, $, p. 607). n/ 20 iodine solution requiring no standardization when freshly 
prepared may he obtained as follows: 

“ Dissolve 40 gm. of potassium iodide (weighed too&lg) In a liter of water 
and add 25 cc. of glacial acetic acid. This should be consldeced as a stock 
solution and should preferably be kept in a colored bottla Put about 100 cc. 
of this solution into a 250-cc. graduated fiask and run in 125 cc. of is/lB 
potassium permanganate from a burette. Dilute the solution to 260 cc. with 
distilled water, and use as n/ 20 Iodine solution. If the potassium perman- 
ganate is not exactly tenth normal, its normality factor divided by two will be 
the normality factor of the iodine solution, since the volume of the iodine 
solution is double that of the potassium permanganate solution added.** 
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BoterminatioiL of methanol In the presence of ethyl alcohol, F. S. 
Mobtimeb (Indue, and Engin, ChenUf 19 (1927), No, 5, pp, 686, 686, fig, i).— The 
assiunptloQ that the addition of methyl alcohol to ethyl alcohol decreases the 
refractive index in direct proportion to the amount of methanol present is 
nearly but not absolutely correct. Refractive Index values were found more 
consistent for mixtures containing 40 per cent or loss of total alcohols than for 
mixtures of higher alcoholic content. Tables of refractivities and of refrac- 
tometer scale readings against weight percentage of total alcohols are given, 
together with a trlangul.ar diagram for the graphic determination of methyl 
alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and water in ternary mixtures. More accurate determina- 
tions were obtained by locating data on this triangular diagram than by the 
original method of Leach and Lythgoe,* of which the graphic method is a 
modification. 

Introduction to quantitative agricultural analysis, Q. Wiegnjbb (Anleitmg 
isum Qumtitativen Agrikulturchemiedhen Praktikum, Berlin: Borntraeger Bros,, 
19Z6, pp, XVI+SiB, fige, 53).— This book is divided into four sec4:lons, the first 
of which presents an elementary course in quantitative analysis. The second 
and following sections introduce the analysis of fertilizer compounds and their 
mixtures, furnish directions for the physical and chemical analysis of soils, and 
deal with the chemical examination of feeding stuffis. There are five appen- 
dixes, the first dealing with the examination of milk and milk products, the 
second with the investigation of wines, etc., and the third with the sediment 
method of Wlegner and Gessner, while the fourth and fifth contain atomic 
weights and logarithmic tables. 

Chemical analysis of soils, K K. GBaJEOiz, trans. by L. Fkby (OhemiecJte 
Bodmanalgae, Berlin: Borntraeger Broe,, 1926 pp, X//+245, fige, 5).— This is 
a handbook for the chemical laboratory examination of soils. In the introduc- 
tion to this German edition, translated from the Russian, attention is directed 
to the complex and labile nature of the composition of soils and to the often 
marked alterations in the physical properties and productivity of soils brought 
about by changes In chemical composition so slight as to be difficult of deter- 
mination. This question, the author says, and the possibility of its solution in 
the practice of laboratory investigation has been entered upon so far as was 
found practicable in the present volume. 

The subject Is considered under the following chapter headings : The prepa- 
ration of soUs for analysis; the gross analysis of soils, so defined as to Include 
aU those analyses not specifically directed to the detemination of subtances 
or conditions characteristic solely of soUs; the determination of lithium, 
rubidium, caesium, titanium, zirconium, and vanadium in soils; the hydro- 
chloric add extract; the investigation of thfe absorbent soil complexes (the 
zeolite and humus fractions of the soil) • the water extracts of soils; methods 
for TOiorimetric analyses ; the investigation of the soil solution ; the investigation 
of the lime requirement of soils; and the preparation of the more important 
reagents. 

AnalyRts ot bydrated lime by a tbermoebeinical method, T>. F. Tt.TnT.Tmttfiw 
and Bngtn. Cheoh, 19 (1997), 6. pp. 996^9, flffs. 4).^A mettiod, 

Based opon the dlffereiee between the thermal dissociation of caldnm and of 
m^eslnm hydroxides, is described, and its theory Is 

Fbo* and wndlments^and their examlnatton, A. JottBs (Die NaJmmge- 
^ Oammittel ma litre SeurteOmp. Leipeip emd Vienna: Fnm DentMee, 
im, 9. ed., rev, and ewl., pp. XV+m , pi. 1, figt. *9) .-This is essentially 

» Jour. Aaer. Cbeu. Soft. ST (1905). Na 8. pp. 9«-ST8, 
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Similar in general plan to tlie edition of 1909 (B. S. E., 22, p. 163), but has been 
thoroughly revised and somewhat enlarged. 

The presence of formaldehyde in wood smoke and in smoked foodstuffs, 
B. H. Callow (Analyst, 59 (Jr997), No. 016, pp. Smoked bacon and 

ham gave a strong reaction for formaldehyde when tested by Schryver*s method 
(B. S. E,, 22, p. 160), in which the solution to be tested is added to a phenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride solution to which is further added hydrochloric acid 
and potassium ferrlcyanide solution. Quantitative determinations were made 
by comparison with a series of standard colors prepared from known Quantities 
of formaldehyde. 

The specificity of the reaction was tested with a number of substances, with 
the result that acetic acid, acetone, acetophenone, allyl alcohol, dimethyl acetal, 
formic add, methyl alcohol, metliyl acetate, methylamlne hydrochloride, pyridine, 
sodium nitrate, and sodium nitrite in a concentration of 1 part in 10,000, were 
found to give completely negative teats. Acetaldehyde, furfuraldehyde, and 
sodium nitrile in 1 part in 1,000 solution, gave brownish to greenish colors quite 
different in appearance and behavior from the magenta shade given by for- 
maldehyde. Acrolein diluted to 1 part in 1,000 gave a color equal to that 
produced by 1 part in 1,000,000 of formaldehyde in 5 minutes and equalled 
the color produced by 3 parts of formaldehyde in 1,000,000 after standing for 
an hour. Wood smoke distillates and water through which the uncondensed 
portion of the smoke had been bubbled gave very strongly positive reactions. 
The dl“i?-naphthoi derivative of formaldehyde melting at 190“ 0. was prepared 
from the formaldehyde contained in the distillate condensed from wood smoke 
and was Isolated and identified with a preparation made from pure formalde- 
hyde. Bstimates of the formaldehyde content of commercial smoked herring, 
bloater, kipper, ham, and bacon gave figures ranging from 0,6 to 1,000 parts 
per million of formaldehyde. 

Oil content of flaxseed, with comparisons of tests for determining oil 
content, D. A. CIolbman aud H. 0. Bellows (17. 8, Dept. Ayr, BuJ. H71 (192ft), 
pp. $5, fly, J).— Large differences have been found in the oil content of various 
<fiasses of flaxseed, and within a given class this variation may amount in some 
years to as much as 15 per cent. No dose relationship was found between the 
test weight per bushel and the oil content of flaxseed ; and the percentage of 
damaged seed was found an expression of the quality of the oil rather than of 
the quantity present. It is stated that as no close relationship exists between 
the physical factors now influencing the commercial grade flaxseed and the oil 
content of the seed, there can be no dose relationship between present com- 
mercial grades and oil content, for which reason careful chemical analysis 
bcomes necessary. For the determination of the oil the following optical 
method is rccommonded ; 

** Grind 25 gm. of the flaxseed sample so that at least 80 per cent of the 
meal will pass through a 34-grits gauze sieva Weigh out 2 gm. of the ground 
sample and empty it Into a 8-in. poredain mortar, whidi has been previously 
heated to 70“ 0., and grind the flaxseed meal with 4 ce. of halowax oil, grade 
No. 1007, for at least 2 minutes. Filter through a small folded filter, using a 
40-mm. glass funnd seated on a flat-bottomed test tube. Let the tube and con- 
tents cool to room temperatura Place a drop of this mixture on the prism ot 
the refractometer and take the average of three readings. Note the tempera- 
ture, and for every degree above 25“ add 0.00045 to the refractometer reading 
and for every degree below 25“ subtract this amount” 

The calculation of the results obtained by this method requires the use of a 
table given in the bulletin. 
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Oane table syrup making, J. J. Munson (LoiUsia/naf Stas, Rpt. 1926, pp. 
82-88). — This Is a preliminary general report on the effect upon clarification 
piKwesses of the depth of boiling on finishing in open pang as against boiling 
to semlsirup in an open pan with a fllnal concentration under diminished 
pressure. 

METEOEOLOGT 

Monthly weather review [March— April, 102ST] (U. A?. Mo. Wedther Rev,, 55 
{1927), Nos. 3, pp. 107-15S, pis. 11, figs, 17; i, pp. 155--210, pis, 11, figs. 5).— 
In addition to detailed summaries of meteorological and climatological data and 
weather conditions for Marcli and April, 1927, and bibliographical information, 
notes, and abstracts, these numbers contain the following contributions; 

No, 3. — ^Interpretation of Correlation Coefficients, by C. F. Marvin; On the 
Interpretation of Correlation Coefficients in the Analysis of Causal Eolations 
in Physical Phenomena, by B. W. Woolard ; A Study of the Possibility of Eco- 
nomic Value in Statistical Investigations of Kainfall Periodicities, by D. Alter 
(gee below) ; The Thunderstorm at Cincinnati and Its Eolation to Electrical 
Power Service (illus.), by W. C. Devereaux; Can Thunderstorms be Classified? 
by A. J. Henry; Weather and Forest Inflammability In the Southern Appa- 
lachians (illus.) , by B. P. McCarthy (see below) ; Lightning Storms and Forest 
Fires in the State of Washington (iUus.), by G. W. Alexander (see p. 507) ; 
March Temperature and the Following Season^s Precipitation in Coastal 
Southern California (illus.), by G. M. French (see below) ; and Formulae for 
the Vapour Pressure of Ice and of Water Below 0® C., by F. J. W. Whipple. 

No. Measurements of Solar Radiation Intensity and Determinations of Its 
Dexdetlon by the Atmosphere, with Bibliography of Pyrhdiometric Measure- 
ments (Ulus.), by H. H- Kimball; Tornadoes in Virginia, 1814-1920 (iUus.), by 
A. W. Giles ; The lUlnois Tornado of April 19, 1927, by 0. J. Root ; Tornadoes 
in Arkansas, 1879-1926 (illus.), by H. S. Cole; The Rocksprings, Texas, Tor- 
nado, April 12, 1927, by J. H. Jarboe; Observing a Tornado’s Life, by T. G. 
Shipman; and Variable Features of Barometric Depressions and Anticyclones 
as a Basis for Seasonal Forecasting, by N. A. Hes^ing. 

A studly of the possibility of economic valuo in statistical investigations 
of rainfall periodicities, D. Alter (U. S. Mo. Weather Beo., 55 (1927), No. 8, 
pp. The author shows In this article that “a period Approximately 

43 years, willi harmonicas, exists in the rainfall data of the British Isles. It 
may be complex, it may be constant, and it may bo variable ; time alone can tell 
which of these is true. Whether predictions made by it at present, or oven at 
some future time, can have economic value is uncertain.” 

March temperature andl the following season^s precipitation in coastal 
southern California, G. M. French (U. S. Mo. Weather Rew, 55 (1927), No, 3, 
pp. ISO, 131, figs. 2).— From a study of temperature and precipitation records 
of Los Angles and San Diego, the author concludes that the evidouco tends ** to 
indicate that if the March temperature is above normal in the coastal region of 
southern California the chances would be considerably in favor of precipilation 
being above normal for the following season, and vice versa.” 

Weather and forest inflanunability in the southern Appalachians, B. F. 
McGabths: (V. 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 55 (1927), No, 8, pp. 119-122, figs. 2).— Pr<im 
studies of forest fire weather, carried on by the Appalachian Forest Baperlment 
Station, the author concludes that after the fall of the new litter a fire hazard 
can be created very quickly through the agency of sun, wind, and low relative 
humidity on southern exposures, but that this is true to a much loss degree on 
northern exposures. “Conditions of wind, sunshine, and relative humidity 
favorable to forest fire are the regular aftermath of the passage of a storm, 
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and can be forecast with more certainty than precipitation. Unusual hazard 
is canted by continuation of high pressure over or west of the Appalachian 
region, or by the i)assing of a storm without precipitation in the region.” 

Ifiglitning slornis and forest fires in the State of Wasliington, G. W. 
AuaxANDEB (17. JHo. Weather Rev,, 55 (1927), No, 8, pp. 122-129, figs, 5).— In 
this article the author reports data to show tliat “ lightning storms are of out- 
standing importance among the meteorological phenomena aftecting the fire 
hazard in Washington, and in the Pacific Coast States in general. Localization 
of forecasts of such storms is highly desirable. . . . The local occurrence of 
lightning storms i'l governed by orographic and climatic conditions, the storms 
being most frequent in zones of highest summer temperature, with marked con- 
vectioual activity and up-mountain winds. Given suitable pressure distribution, 
individual storms follow the march of high temperature from west to east at 
an Interval of 12 to 30 hours after the temperature maxima. . . . The occur- 
rence of fires after storms seems to be limited by the degree of distribution and 
the amount of accompanying precipitation, rather than by its purely local 
Intensity. The extent of damage from such fires is governed by the seasonal 
degree of inflammability of tlio fire material and by the occurrence of fire 
weather before and after the fires are established.” 

OUmatologlcal data for the United States by sections, [March— April, 
1927] (17. S. Dept. Agr„ Weather Bur, OUmat, Data, 14 (1927), Nos. S, pp, 1202], 
pis. i, fig. 1; 4i VO* pl^* 4^ fig* i).— These numbers contain brief summaries 
and detailed tabular statements of climatological data for each State for March 
and April. 1027, 

Weather reports, 0. 0. Geohobson m al. (Alaska Stas, Rpt, 1925, pp. 9, 21, 
29, SO, Monthly summaries of temperature, precipitation, and cloudi- 

ness recorded at 35 places in Alaska are given, with brief notes on the seasonal 
wealht^r conditions and their effect on crops at the different experiment stations 
during tlie calendar year 1925. 

At the Matanuska station ” weather conditions on the whole were favorable 
for crop production, although the early summer was too dry and the late sum- 
mer loo wet for best results. During the growing months tlie total precipita- 
tion was distribuled as follows: May, 0,07 In,; June, 2.2 in.; July, 0.7 in.; and 
August, w3,06 in. ; totaling only 6.03 in. The rainfall for the calendar year totaled 
20.14 In. and the snowfall for the winter (1924-25) approximately 05 In. The 
melting snows art* abwn'bed by the soil and sui)ply moisture to crops growing in 
the early summer when all interior Alaska may suffer from drought. The maxi- 
mum tcmi>erature for the summer, 77® F., occurred in July, and the minimum 
temperature for the winter, —30®, was in January. The last killing frost of 
spring <K*currGd May 17, and the first in fall i;^j)tember 2Ji, giving a frost-free 
period of 129 dayKS.” 

At the Fairbanks station climatic conditions are somewhat different from 
those at the Matanuska station, and the daylight period is slightly longer. In 
1925, " the last killing frost occurred May 21, and the first killing frost August 
23, giving a frost-free period of 93 days, which is 7 day shorter than for the 
15-year average. The rainfall was light in the spring and early summer, but 
sufficient for the growing grain. During the latter part of August and Septem- 
ber heavy rains interfered with the work of harvesting and haymaking. Octo- 
ber was comparatively mild, with a rainfall of 0.5 in. The frost-free period at 
Matanuska was 128 days.” 

In the region of the Hamimrt station ** the winter of 1924-25 was unusually 
cold, especially during December, January, and February. The daily mean for 
G2304r~37 2 
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January was —29.26®, the minimum temperature was —61®, and the maximum 
temperature was 0®. The total precipitation for the winter, all lu the form of 
snow melted rapidly. . . . The last spring frost occurred May 18, and the first 
mouths of May, June, July, and August. The rainfiiU of Roploniber, 3.05 in., 
was the highest recorded for the month. The ice in the Yukon broke May 15, 
and the water continued to rise until May 26, fioodlng botiom lands to a depth 
of 10 ft. . , . The first part of May was warmer than the average and the 
snow melted rapidly. . . . The last spring frost occurred May 18, and the first 
killing frost August 24, giving a frost-free period of 97 days.” 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricidtural Experi- 
ment Station, J. B. Ostbanueb, W. H. Pabkin, and B. 1£. ■Whekleb iliasBacMi' 
aeitB Bta. Met. Buis. (1927), pp. 4 each).— The usual f^ummaries and 

notes are given of observations at Amherst Mass., during May and June. 1927. 

SOILS— FEETHIZEES 

Lee County soils, R. S. Smith, O. I. Blus. E. B. DeTurk, F. O. Baxjbb, and 
L. H. Smith {IlUnois 8ta. Boil Bpt. 37 (1927), pp. C2]+d6‘, pU. 3, figs. 8 ). — ^Lee 
County comprises an area of 723 square miles, two-thirtls of which is in tho 
upland. The county consists of an undulating to rolling plain, becoming rough 
and hlUy toward the noi*th-central and northwestern parts. Drainage is sup- 
plied by the Bock River, Green River, and Bui'eau Creek, with their tribu- 
taries, and since the deepening and straightening of the channel of Green River 
has been for the most pari satisfactory. The soils of Lee County are divided 
into five main groups: The upland prairie soils, the upland timber soils, the 
terrace soils, the swamp and bottomland soils, and the residual soils, including 
rock outcrop areas and soils formed in place through rock weathoiing. Brpwn 
silt loam, cue of the upland prairie soils, occuifies the largest area, covering 
48.49 per cent of the total area of the county. 

Data on the plant nutrient content of the different soil types are presented, 
together with information on their fertility requirements and crop adaptations. 
Information on the Interpretation of the soil survey and on the gtmeral prin- 
ciples of soil fertility and a supplement containi^ experimental field data 
on Important soil types are appended. 

Woodford County soils, R. S. Smith, E. B. DeTubk. F. C. Bauer, and L. H. 
Smith (Illinois 8ta. Soil Bpt. S6 (1927), pp. CS]-f58, pis. 2, llgs. 5>.— Wootlford 
County is located in north-central Illinois and includes an area of 531.C2 square 
miles. It presents in general an undulating to rolling topography, the entire 
county lying in the lUtnois River basin, although the central and southern 
parts are drained by the Mackinaw River, Except fur tho swaini>y overflow 
land next to the Illinois River, both the surface and underdrainage are good. 

In this survey four main soil groups are recognised, namely, uifiand prairie 
soils, upland timber soils, swamp and bottomland soils, and terrace soils, 
including alluvial deposits now above ovoiflow. A brown silt loam, 63.38 
per cent of the total area, is the most extensive of tho types described. 

Data on the plant nutrient content of the different soil types are presented, 
together with information on their fertility requirements and crop adaptation. 
Information on the Interpretation of the soil survey and on the general prin- 
ciples of soil fertility is appended, and a supplement containing ex];>orimental 
field data on various soil types is included. 

Soil survey of Iowa — ^Benton County, W. H. Stevenson, P. B. Brown, 
BT AL. (loica 8ta. Boil Burvep Bpt. 4$ (1927), pp. 72, pis. 2, figs. 8),— Benton 
County is located in eastern central Iowa and consists of an area of 455,680 
acres, the soils of whldi are partly derived from loesslol material and partly 
from material of glacial origin. The topography is that characteristic of a 
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normal, drift-covered prairie plain. The county is drained mainly by the 
Cedar and Iowa Rivers and their tributaries. The natural drainage system 
is very wc'll developed, the drainage being adequate in most of the areas, 
though artificial drainage is needed in some depressed areas in the upland. 
The soils of this county have been mapped and described by the soils section 
of the station as 15 series of 26 types under the four groups of drift, loess, 
terrace, and swamp and bottomland soils. The types covering the largest 
areas are Tama sill loam, which occupies 48.4 per cent of the total area of 
the county, and Carrington silt loam, which occupies 11.8 per cent 

The needs of the various soils as indicated by laboratory, greenhouse, and 
field experiments are discussed. There is a general need for lime, and in 
some cases the supply of organic matter and phosphorus is rather low. 

Soil sun^ey of Iowa — ^Des Moines County, W. H. Stevenson, P. R Bbown, 
BT AL. {loira Sta. Soil Survey Rpi, 43 (1927), pp. 72, pt 1, figs. S). — ^Thls bun^ey 
deals with an area of 261,760 acres situated in southeastern Iowa and entirely 
in the Mississippi loess soil area. The upland plain portion of this county 
has mainly a gently undulating topography. The terrace lands and first bot- 
toms along the rivers are flat and bench-like, the terraces lying from 4 to 
20 ft. above ovoriiow. The county is drained by the Mississippi and its larger 
tributaries, tho Flint and Skunk Rivers. About 30,000 acres of bottomland 
soils are protected from overflow by a levee, pumping stations, large artificial 
drainage channels, and a reservoir providing the drainage of this section. 

The soils of Des Moines County are divided into drift, loess, terrace, and 
swamp and bottomland soils. These are mapped and described under 17 
series of 26 types, together with 0.1 per cent of river wa^ unclassified. The 
most extensive tyiies are Grundy silt loam, which covers 31.1 per cent of the 
area of the county, Clinton silt loam covering 21.6 per cent, and Lindley silt 
loam covering 11.4 per cent. 

The needs of the various soils as indicated by laboratory, field, and green- 
house tests are discussed. All the soils are acid and in need of lime. Most of 
the soils are fairly well supplied with organic matter, but rather poorly 
supplied with pho^horus. 

Soil survey of lowar— Greeiio County, W. H. Stevenson, P. B. Bbown, et An. 
(loioa Sta. Soil Svrveg Rpt U (t927), pp, 72, ph 1, figa. 9).— Greene County, 
comprising 367,360 acres, is aituatod in western central Iowa and is included 
in the Wisconslu drift soil area so that its soils are entirely of glacial origin. 
In topograx)hy it is characteristic of the condition throughout the Wisconsin 
drift area, having little relief in the uplands and being gently undulating to 
slightly rolling in the Clarion and Carrington soil areas and level to flat in the 
Webster soil diHirleta. Natural drainage is adequate throughout a large part of 
the area, but in many parts of the county areas of insufficient natural drainage 
arc found. In this survey the soils of Greene County are mapped and described 
in 11 series of 19 types, classified In the three main groups of drift soUs, terrace 
soils, and swamp and bottomland soils. The most prominent types are Car- 
rington loam, covering 53.6 per cent of the total area, and Webster silty cUty 
loam, occupying 26.2 per cent. 

The needs of the various soils as indicated by laboratory, fi^d, and green- 
house experiments are discussed. Most of the soil types are acid in reaction, 
fairly well supplied with organic matter, and respond very largely to the 
application of a phosphatic fertiliser. 

Soil survey of Burt County) Nebraska, L, A. Woqlxanobb et al* (Z7, fif. Dept. 
Apr., Adv. Sheets meU Oper. Bur. SoUa, 1922, pp. 1114-1^93-1539, fig. 1, 
map 1).— Burt County, Nebr., is situated hi the northeastern part of the State 
and comprises an area of ^,000 acres. It is In general a rolling upland 
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country, but lias four distinct topographic divisions, (1) the relatively smooth 
upland, (2) a hilly belt bordering the Missouri River Valley, (3) the Missouri 
River Valley "west of the channel, and (4) the Logan Greet Valley. Drainage 
is suppUed principally by the Missouri River and Logan Greek, the tributaries 
of which are distributed throughout the county and adequately take care of 
surplus run-off. 

In this survey, prepared in cooperation with the State Soil Survey of the 
Nebraska fbeperiment Station, the soils of Burt Gounty are mapped and de- 
scribed as 10 series of 14 types, together with 2.6 per cent of river wash un- 
classified. Tho largest areas are occupied by Marshall silt loam, which, with the 
inclusion of a flat phase, occupies 46.3 per cent of the total area of tho county ; 
and Wabash silt loam, which occupies 11.2 per cent. 

The composition andl distribution of the protozoan fauna of tho soil, 
H. Sandon (London: Oliver d Boyd, 1927, pp. XV +237, pU. 9, figs, g).— The 
nature and scope of this monograph are clearly stated in the following 
quotations: 

** During the early years of the investigation of any group of soil organisms 
a considerable part of the work is necessarily devoted to the identification of 
the forms comprised in the gi'oup, and to determining whether they are of 
general or merely of local occurrence. The present volume was originally 
planned simply as an account of one more such investigation, differing from 
others . . . only in being based on the examination of a larger and more varied 
collection of soils than most . . . other investigators have used. . . . However, 
it seemed that the time had come when this chapter of soil protozoology could 
be brought to a dose by bringing together all the available records, reconciling 
wherever possible their mutual inconsistencies and contradictions, and thus 
presenting for the use of the soil microbiologist and the general naturalist a 
clear and tolerably complete picture of this group of organisms and of their 
distribution in the soil.*’ 

Any attempt at finality in the present volume is disdaimod, however, at- 
tention being drawn to the probable existence in soils of unidentified and 
possibly luiknown protozoa. 

'’The object of the present work is ... to pave the way for more 
detailed inquiries of this kind by giving a general re\iew of tho forms of 
protozoa occurring in the soil, and of the factors Influencing their distribu- 
tion. It is based primarily on the examination carried out at Rolhamslod of 
148 soil samples obtained from many widely separated imrls of tho world 
and representing many different soil types.” 

Hdlatiou of weather, cultural practices, and soil conditions to nitrifica- 
tion in Nebraska soils (NeVra^lca Sia, Ept, [J926], pp, U, ir?),-lt is <*oncludoa 
that subjecting soils to temperatures somewhat beyond 113® F. may hi* highly 
stimulative to nitrifying ability, the maximum stimulation being reached at 
some point which varies with the temperature, the soil, and tlio moisture 
content of the soil. Temperatures beyond 131® were found stimulative for a 
few hours, but generally fatal to nitrifying organisms within one or two days, 
A condition of dryness below the hygroscopic coeflBicient was found stimula- 
tive, the effect varying with the time up to at least eight months. 

In a study of seasonal variation, the lowest nitrification rates were recorded 
in midwinter after a period of sharp cold. The highest nitrification rates were 
found immediately after harvest In a cropped plat and in early October in a 
bare fallow plat. Nitrification rates showed so great a variation between one 
date and another that the significance of nitrification rate studies on field 
samples is considered somewhat doubtful. 
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Studies of soil tUth {Hfelyraslza 8ta. Rpt [1926], p. 16). — ^The addition of 
organic matter reduced the force required to i^ear or cut the sod, but did not 
reduce plow draft in one set of field plats. On the average, organic matter 
increased the percentage of coarse granular material as much as 60 per cent. 

Soil Moisture {Nebraska 8ta, Rpt [1926], p. The amount of moisture 
stored hy summer tillage at the North Platte Substation has varied during 
the last 12 years from 2 to 8.5 in. per season, or from 9 to 40 per cent of the 
total rainfall of each season. The average was a storage at 4.87 in., or 24.8 
per cent of tlio average seasonal rainfall. 

Kolation of the potash removed by crops to the active, total, acid-soluble, 
and acid-insoluhle potash of the soil, G. S. Fbaps (Texas Bta. Bui. 356 (1921), 
pp. SS, figs. 7). — continuation of work previously noted (B. S. B., 53, p. 617). 

Factors controlling potash removal by plants include the quantity and form 
of potash present in the soil, the kind of plant, gi*owth conditions, etc. The 
quantity of potash removed from soils by solvents is also dependent upon a 
number of factors, including both the total quantity of potash and the forms 
in which it is present, the nature of the solvent, the fixing power of the soil, 
the conditions of the extraction, etc. Active potash was found to increase 
regularly with the potash removed by the crops up to a value of 600 parts 
per million of soil, the total potash and acid-soluble potash behaving similarly 
up to 300 parts per million of crop removal of potash. The weight of crop and 
active potash in the soil appear unrelated, but active potash in the crop in- 
creased with the active potash in the soil. Potash determinations in the crop 
are always necessary in availability studies, the weight of dry matter alone 
being unreliable. 

The coefficient of correlation between the crop removal of potash and the 
active soil potash was found to be •fO.742±0.019 for one crop and +0.704± 
0.014 for the two crops. The coefficient of correlation between add-soluble 
potash and potash removed by the crops was found to he +0.667±0.013 for 
two crops. The correlation coefficient for active potash and acid-soluble potash 
wa.s found to be -l"0.761±0.019; that between total potash in the soil and potash 
In two crops +0.662±0.023 ; and those of the total potash to the active potash 
and to the iicld-soluble potash +0.630±0.038 and +0.792±0.020, respectively. 
The acid-insolublc potash is less closely related to the potash removed by the 
crops, the correlation coefllciont between acid-insoluble potash and potash in two 
crops being +0.388±0.052. 

It is concluded that the active potavsh is most closely related to the results 
of pot experimoufs and is best adapted to show the need of the soil for potash 
or its ability to supi)ly that clement. The corn iwsslbility for potasli, defined 
by the assumption that 1 lb. of potash is required for 1 bu. of com, is used 
to designate the number of bushels of corn producible under the pot experiment 
conditions from the potash taken from the soil. This figure is also used to com- 
pare the relative deficiency of the soil in phosphoric acid, potash, or nitrogen. 

The effect of Umo on the physical properties of soils (Nebraslca Bta. Rpt 
[1926], p. 15).— Lime did not appear to increase the moisture intake during wet 
periods, but showed a slight conservation effiect during dry periods. In cans 
of soil exposed out of doors for two seasons lime did not increase the per- 
centage of pore space, but made the soil more friable. Lime with manure, 
however, or manure alone considerably increased the pore space and rendered 
the soil ideally friable. Lime only slightly lowered the plow draft, but consider- 
ably reduced the force required to shear or cut the soil. lime altered neither 
the scouring point nor plastic properties, but reduced the toughness of soil when 
wet and its hardness when dry. The stability of soil granules was not increased 
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by lime alone but was increased considembly when lime and organic matter 
were both added. 

The oxidation of sulfur lu alkali soil and its effect on the replaceable 
bases, C. D. Samuels (Hilgardia ICallfomia 81a.1, 3 (1927), No, 1, pp, 26, 
fig. 1). — ^Tlie literature of biological sulfur oxidation in soils and o£ the forma- 
tion of alkaline soils is briefly reviewed; suUofication experiments in which 
from 0.15 to 2 per cent of sulfur were mixed with each of four saline to alkaline 
soils, of which three were taken from baxi*en areas, are described ; and a series 
of experiments on the effect of very dilute (0.0005 n to 0.0250 n) sulfuric acid 
upon alkaline soils are reported, together with sulfur and sulfuric acid treat- 
ments of soils in tanks, and sulfur, sulfur plus gypsum, and sulfur plus calcium 
carbonate field treatments. Tbe results of these series of experiments are briefly 
discussed. The observations and conclusions include the following : 

The addition of dilute sulfuric acid increased the quantities of soluble sodium 
and potassium, decreased the quantity of sodium carbonate, and only slightly 
altered the concentration of silica. On nearly neutralizing the sodium carbonate 
the concentration of calcium and magnesium increased. On tho assumption of 
an exchange of hydrogen ions, stoichiometric with the increase in soluble 
sodium, potassium, calcium, and magnesium, the acid added could be accounted 
for approximately quantitatively. Hydrogen Ions were found to function as 
a replacing agent to a greater extent than did calcium, even though consider- 
able quantities of calcium were made soluble. Dilute sulfuric acid effected a 
partial neutralization of carbonate to the bicarbonate stage, calcium sulfate 
precipitating the carbonate as calcium carbonate. The hypothesis is presented 
that sulfur is oxidized about the particles of calcium carbonate, with the for- 
matiton of calcium sulfate, and that the organisms concerned utilize more or 
less of the carbon dioxide formed as a source of carbon. In tank and field 
trials St was found possible to neutralize the gi*oater part of tho alkalinity of 
soils by the addition of sulfur, and the Add trials showed striking improve- 
ments in crop yields. Calcium carbonate Is very desirable In the sulfur recla- 
mation of an alkaline soil. * 

ISoll fertilization studies at the Louisiana Sugar Station], W. L. Owen 
(Louisiana 8tas. Bpt. 19S6, pp. 47-40).— -This station reports the following: 

The effect of buried cam trash upon soil wi^ra/c.— Adding undocomposed 
trash to the soil resulted in a rapid loss of nitrate, but this depressing action 
upon nitrate disappeared rapidly with the decomposition of the trash. The 
addition of fresh trash caused a marked increase in the soil fungi and increased 
the ratio fungi; total number of microorganisms. The depressing effect of 
trash upon the soil nitrates has been traced to the starch and pentose content 
of the material. 

Adco €jrperimenis.--JJBed on rice straw, the material decomposed satisfac- 
torily, and its physical condition and chemical composition indicated a suitablo 
substitute for barnyard manure. 

Three year compost rotation experiment, plots A, B, and 0, experiment 
Add, S. Stewabt {Louisiana Stas. Bpt. 1926, pp. 19, 2d).— The 1926 results 
from plats treated annually with 30 btu of compost (1) since 1889, (2) since 
1908, (S) from 1889 to 1908, and now receiving 200 Iba. per acre of acid phos- 
phate^ and (4) the che<ik plat, which has received no fertilizer since the begin- 
ning of the experiment, are reported. In general, the three plats divided 
between these four treatments gave yields of corn, of oats and cowpea hay, and 
of ^tton decreasing In the order in which the treatments are stated above. 

Facts brought out by soil experiments, H. J. HAnpm and H. F- Mubtht 
(Oklahoma Sta. Bien, Bpt. 1923-26, pp. 26, ^). — Soil experiments which led to 
the following conchislons are briefly reported: Various sources of organic 
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matter should be better preserved and utilized. The lime needs of the land 
must be studied when alfalfa or sweet clover are to be grown. Commercial 
fertilizers are valuable under some circumstances. More attention should be 
given to the use of legumes as soil builders. 

Testing feiidUzers for Missouri farmers, 1926, L. D, Haigh {Mii>eouri Sta. 
Bui. 251 (1921), pp. 54, figs, 3).— This bulletin contains the usual tabulated 
analyses and guaranties (B. S. R., 65, p. 223) of the fertilizers offered for sale 
In Mls.souri in 1920, together with notes on the volume of sales of various 
fertilizers and general information for the guidance of purchasers. 

AGRICULTITRAL BOTAFST 

General botany, 0. S. Gaoeb (Philadelphia: P, Blakiston?s Son Uo., 1926, 
pp, XVI+1056, figs. OSS).— Though intended primarily for educational use in 
the United Slates, this book includes also, as a prominent feature, a discussion 
of economic plants not cultivated within this ai’ea. It is expected that a 
foundation will be laid in thorough laboratory work. Throe chapters by O. E. 
White deal with heredity, variation, and environment; the jdiyslcal basis of 
heredity; and generalizations and special cases. A final chapter deals with 
evolution. 

Aims and methods in the study of vegetation, edited by A. G. Tanslet and 
T. F. OniPP (London: Bnt. Empire Teg, Com, and, Cromi Agents for Colonies, 
1926, pp, XVI+S8S, pis, [201, figs. E2{]).— ^he first Imperial Botanical Con- 
ference (K. S. R., 55, p. 322) gave attention to the need of scientific study and 
systematic record as regards the vegetational asset.*? and potentialities of the 
different parts of the British Empire. As a result, the British Empire Vegeta- 
tion Committee was organized to promote the smwey and study of the vegeta- 
tion of the Empire, and the present work Is a product of that committee. 

The object of this book is to place in the hands of the workers on vegetation, 
material for a beginning and to outline the aims, opportunities, and methods of 
this work. No standardized, detailed, and exhaustive handbook of methods is 
attempted, nor is it as yet considered possible. Part 1 is quite general, varied, 
and comprehensive, part 2 is regional, and part 3 deals with types of vegetation. 
Institutions and other centers convenient to correspondents are indicated. 

Palladiums plant physiology, V. I. Patxadin, edited by B. E. LIVJ^GSTo^' 
(PJhiUdelphia: P. Blakiston^s Son 6 Co., 1926, S. A7ncr, ed„ pp. XXXV+8G0, 
pi. 1, figs. 173).— ” While the third American edition, the present one, contains 
improvements, nevertheless it is, In general, the same as the second [B. S. B., 
51, p. 23]. . * . It furnishes a summary of a large amount of literature on 
the subjet»t. . . * The numerous Russian references supply Bngllsh-si>eat^S 
workers with a. convenleut Introduction to the Russian literature of the 
subject. . • . 

** Editorial notes and additions form a considerable portion of the present 
volume. . . . Pr. Grace Lubiu . . . has contributed a brief account of 
the Askonasy experiment for the demonstration of cohesion in water, a classic 
experiment with which students of plant physiology appear in general to be 
but vaguely familiar, although the cohesion of water and the development of 
strain in that liquid are of the most fundamental importance to an appreciation 
of the nature of the plant and its activities.” 

An oniUiie of plant geography, D, H. Camvbeix (New York: Mamillm Co„ 
19^6 f PP‘ figs. 153 ).— Specimeas, notes, sketches, and photographs 

which have been accumulated mainly by the author in many parts of the world, 
during about 80 years, have been systematized, cblefly according to climatic 
zones and regional areas. This material forms the basis of the present volume, 
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Which has been elaborated for the general reader and is in sufficient detail, it 
is thought, to serve as a book of reference to botanists or as a textbook in 
plant geography. 

Plant ecology, W. B. McDougatjc* {PMadclpliia: Lea <£• Fehigcr, J921ty pp, 
VIII +17-326, pL 1, figs, iii).— This text furnishes a beginning half-year course 
in plant ecology, two lectures per week. Suggestions for laboratory and field 
>vork ai'e given in an appendix. Recent publications are listed following 
chapters. 

exhanges of structure due to a modified envlroniiiont, B. F. Smith {Sdetice, 
63 (1926), Ko. 1637, p. 505).— In a study of the sunflower by the irritation of 
young ineiisteniatic tissues, results Avere obtained by inoculating with the crown 
gall organism, indicating that the cysts are independent of tumor formation, 
but in the case of bacterial Inoculations the walls of the cysts bore numerous 
tumors which were either discrete or fused over long distances. Tills is said 
to be the first time that the author had observed cysts in connection with crown 
galls. 

Deficiency of winter supply and wilting of the plant as means of increas- 
ing its drought resistance [traus. title J, 1. I. Tumanov (Trudf/ Prlkl, BoU i 
Selek. (Bui. Appl. Bot. and Plant Breeding), 16 (1926), Fa. 4, pp. 29S-399, 
figs. 3; Eng. ahs., pp. 389-395) .—PlmiB developed under conditions of deficient 
water supply take on a special characteristic structure and show also si)eclaliza- 
tion in the physiological processes. They resist drought better than do plants 
reared under normal conditions. Plants are rendered resistant to drought by 
repeated subjection to conditions of scant water supply. Phases and data are 
detailed with inferences. 

The chemistry of l.eaves lacking chlorophyll [Irons, title], A. Gbandsibe 
(Ann. Soi. JTat., Bot, 10. 8m\, 8 (1926), No. 3-6, pp. 2U-298). — K systematic 
report is given, with bibliography of more than 100 titles, on studies with 
higlier plants more or less deficient in chlorophyll as regards material present 
in the fresh state, dry matter, and ash. Such contents show a tendency to be 
characteristic, tliough modified at least by disease, autumnal changes, etiolation, 
and albinism. 

The pectin content of normal and “sUvered” apple loaves, P. Tutin 
(Jour. Balk and West and South. Counties Soc„ 5. ser., iO (1925-26), pp. 
255-257). — The author records the presence of pectin In apple leave.s, noting, 
however, a pera'ptibly smaller jiectiii content in leaves affected with silver loaf 
disease than in the normal green loaves. In the latter the amount of pectin 
present is large in comparibon with that in peel and pulp of the fresh fruit 
The separation of oxygen by succulents in the absence of carbon dio.xi<le 
[irons, title], A. Mayer (Jakrh. Wlss. Bot, 65 (1926), No. 4, pp. 636-038).— 
Brief discussion i« offered regarding a statement on page 336 of the latest text 
of Benecke and Jost which has been noted (K. S. B., 63, p, 623). 

The supposed toxic effects of carbon monoxide on green plants [trans. 
title], 0. 'Wkhmeb (Bcr. Beat Bot GeseU., 4S (1025), No. 4, pp. I8j-188, fig. 1).— 
Tests with carbon monoxide admixtures applied for 14 days to barley seedlings 
at a concentration of 25 per cent and to cress seedlings at 10, 20, and 60 per 
cent gave no evidence of toxic reaction. This result is said to agree with cer- 
tain others obtained In previous studies by the author, but not with results 
obtained by employing substances named which are regarded as really toxic, 
Nitrate utilization by asparagus in the absence of light, G. T. Nxohtinuaxe 
and L. G. Sohbbmbbhobn (Science, 64 (1926), No. 1655, p. 282).— In a series of 
greenhouse experiments with asparagus part of the plants were subjected to 
continuous darkness and others to the seasonal light conditions as they occurred 
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in the greenhouse. The plants in the light and some of those in the dark were 
given a complete nutrient solution containing nitrates, while others grown in 
the dark wore given a nutrient solution containing no nitrogen. From these 
experiments quantitative data were secured, which are said to indicate that 
asimragus may not only take in nitrates in the dark, but so long as there is 
a carbohydrate supply present plants appear to be able to build up nitrates to 
higher forms of nitrogen. 

The conditions under which these experiments were carried on are believed 
to minimize the possibility of bacterial action affecting the results. 

The relation of nitrates to tobacco frenchlng, W. D. Vaiubau and E. M. 
Johnson (Science, €4 (1026), No, 1655, pp, 278, 279), — Tobacco frenching is said 
to be characterized by a chlorotic appearance of the leaves, especially between 
the veins. In experiments at the Kentucky Experiment Station Turkic tobacco 
plants, growing in highly organic soil, wore found to be especially subject to 
attack. Further experiments indicated that usually the disease appeared soon 
after the first evidence of nitrogen deficiency in the lower leaves, and the plants 
were brought back to normal growth by the addition of a complete nutrient 
solution or by the addition of nitrogen in some form. 

The results of these and other experiments are believed to suggest that 
frenching is brought about when the rate of carbohydrate metabolism proceeds 
relatively more rapidly than nitrogen absorption. 

The marked similarity between tobacco frenching and apple and pecan 
rosette is said to suggest that possibly the three diseases are due to a deficiency 
of available nitrogen. 

The effect of ether narcosis on the permeability of plant cells to urea 
[trans. title], K. HOfler and F. Wereb (Jer/trb. Bot, 65 (1926), No, 4, 
pp, 64S-737, figs. 2), — ^Tho permeability of plant protoplasm to urea was in- 
creased by Its subjection fo ether at strengths of 1.5 to 2.6 per cent. This 
permeability change is reversible. These phenomena correspond to conditions 
of a true narcosis of the plasma. The rehi lions of these facts to particular 
theories of narcosis is disc\isseOl. The general correctness of the view that 
narcosis lessens permeability is denied. 

Effects of boron on plants [trans. title], A. Ousitmano (Sfag, Sper, Agr, 
If ah, 58 (1925), No, 10-12, pp, At strengths below O.Ot per cent boron 

(boric acid) favored development in A8pe7^giUu8 niger. Several economic plants 
showed a stimulating action in connection with dilute doses of boron. 

Physiological and phytogcographical action of sea salts. — Influence of 
balanced salt solutions on mcsophyll and guard cells; review of Hjin’s 
hypothesis of salt stability in plants [trans. title], 0. Montfobt (JaJtrl, Wiss, 
Bot,, 65 (1926), No, 3, pp, 502-550) detailed account is given of the author’s 
own studies, with a bibliography regarding the action of natural and of 
artificially prepared sea-salt solutions on different leaf tissues of halophytes and 
of nonholophytos, together with a review of Iho hypothesis set forth in a con- 
tribution of 11 jin, previously noted (E. S. B., 57, p. 25) and of the contrasting 
views of SUhl (B. S. R., 6, p. 280), 

The afteriufiaenco of plasmolysis [trans, titlel, E, ICarzel (Jahrh. Wise, 
Bot,, 65 (1926), No, S, pp, 551-591, figs, 4).— Death, injuries, and other changes 
following plasmolysis are dealt with as noted In studies on Lmularia awiata, 
Mnhm mAulatmi, Modca dense, B, cmuidcnsls, Lemna frisuloa, and OoTem 
hydrides. It is stated that injury so caused may he in part avoided by adjust- 
ment as regards balance in the solutions employed. 

On clianges of osmotic concentration in certain plants^ I. Ohga (Bot, 
Mag, ITokyo^, 40 (1926), No, 4^9, pp. 587-591),— The author carried out experi- 
ments dealing with the effects of variations in osmotic concentration on cells 
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of wheat, bnckwlieat, broad bean, and coleus in connection with growth in dry 
soil, in concentrated solutions, and in normal conditions, the method employed 
being that of plasmoly&is, using sucrose solutions at concentrations usually of 
from 0.20 to 0.80 but in some cases as high as 1,00 or 200 gram-molecular 
strength. 

It is stated that the osmotic pressure of leaves and root hairs of plants nor- 
mally varies for dllTerenl growth stages. Restriction of water access increases 
cell sap concentration. Wheat and buckwheat seedlings when placed in sugar 
solution higher than that requiind to plasmolyze the leaf cells wilt at first but 
recover later and continue to live. Some plants live In 0.80 to 1.00 gram- 
moleculnr solutions of sugar, but they develop very slowly. 

Sap flow and pressure in trees, D. T. MacDougal and X B. Ovbbton 
(Science, 65 (m’r). No. pp. 189, 150).— ^he investigations of the authors 
are said to support the theory of the upward movement of sap in trees in a cohesive 
column extending from the menisci in the walls of transpiring cells in leaves 
extending downward through deadwood cells and vessels and outward through 
the Ihtng ceEs of the loot into the soil. 

The authors have given considerable attention to the path of the upward 
movement of liquid in different types of woody stems and to the analysis of 
various pressures which may be detected in the cortex, water-filled wood and 
the gas meshwork in the older wood. With willow, conduction was found to 
be strictly in the xylem, and the movement in this tract was of a difterent type 
and rale from that in the phloem. In the willow, practically all annual rings 
retain their capacity to conduct, but the individual elements of tho xylem 
possess unequal conducting capacities, the spring and summer wood not being 
concerned to the same extent. Oonduction occurs mainly In the late summer 
wood of any annual ring near the terminal parenchyma. In the walnut, 
conduction is also mainly in the late summer wood but not m sharply confined 
to this region as in the willow. All vess^s of the spring wood usually become 
blocked by tyloses toward the end of the growing season, after which conduction 
occurs only through the unblocked ves'sels of tho summer wood. 

It is claimed that the pattern of the conductive tracts in the pine, walnut, 
and willow has been made out. It was found that the number of layers 
occupied by sap and the part of each layer serving as conduits is determined 
by perforation?* in pit membrimes, by tyloses, and by apical connections with 
transpiratory systems in leaves. 

Transpiration of plants, I— III, A. BuBUHRSTifiiw (Die Transpiration 4 ct 
P fianssen. Jena: Qnstav FUohcr, 1904, Ipt. I’l, pp. figa. 24; 1920, pt 2, 

pp, Vlir+264i 18; 1925, pt. S, pp. VI+63 ). — TTiesc throe parts collectively 
constitute a physlologleal monograi^ (the work looking toward which is said 
to have been started as early as 1878) on the phenomena of transpiration of 
plants. The numbers indicating references as included In the three separate 
bibliographies run above 1,000, and In part 8 of the present monographic work 
these are supplemented with lists on osmosis and pormeabiUty. 

The influence of the young Inflorescence on the growth of its stalk 
Ctrans, title], H, sanmo iJa7irJ>. WUa. Bot., 65 (1926), No. 4, pp. 611-585).— The 
author concludes, from a study of several plants named, that the young in- 
florescence exercises control over the growth of the flower stalk. This influence 
is thought to be connected with the movement of materials in the stalk; but 
whether the inflorescence exercises this control by regulation of the flow of 
nutritive materials or by the production of hormones which diffuse into the 
flower stalk, or by both means, still remains to be settled. 

Analysis of geotropic reaction [trans. title], K Ohoxodny (Xahrb, Wiea. 
Bot„ 65 (1926), No. $, pp. 447^$, figs, 6).— Methodology and results are given 
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of analytic studies on geographic reactions of coleopliles of lAiplma anguatl- 
folim, and comparative statements regarding Zea mays and Avena aatlm. 

Autotropism of oat coleopliles in phototropism, conduction of &tininla« 
tion, and the connection between growth reaction to light and photo- 
tropism [trans. title], A. Pisek {JaUrh. Wiss. Bot., 65 (1926), No. 3, py. iGO-SOl, 
figs. 14 ). — ^The work here detailed was done chiefly with coleoptiles of a pure 
line of oats. 

Light sensitivity of tip and stump in coleoptiles of Avena saliva [trans. 
title], H. SiKRP and A. Seybold {3qM. W:ss. Bot, 65 (1926), No. 3, pp. 592-610. 
figs. 6 ). — ^Uuder the influence of strong light of different Intensities, even the 
stumps left after removal of root tips of A. sativa show variations In behavior. 
Light limits the growth In absence of the lip in degrees proportionate to the 
intensity of Illumination. 

Physiology of germination in meadow fescue grass [trans. title], AI. 
Kbeysino (Jour, Lan6io., 72 (1924), No. PP- 237-278). — ^The germination rate 
increases from a minimum at 4.75 to an optimum at 19.24® C., then decreases 
with its maximum at 38®. It decreases with age. Change of temperature 
favors germination at all ages, but particularly in ease of seed recon I ly har- 
vested. Light promotes germination in young seeds, but limits germination in 
older seeds. Prost apparently influences favorably the oncoming of germina- 
bility. Chlorides of magnesium and manganese at 20 per cent strength, used 
to soak the seeds for 7 to 8 hourst glye a stimnlating effect, favoring gerxnlna- 
bility and vigor of development. Segetan showed a stimulating effect in but a 
few cases. Pickling solutions lowered infection in the seed bed and generally 
gave unobjectionable results. 

Seed stimulation as a problem in the physiology of germination [trans. 
"title], W. Gletseseo (Pflanzenhau [Berlin^, 2 (1925), No. 2, pp. 2^-27).— Thi's; 
address, delivered before the zoological-botanical section of the Silesian Society 
for National Culture, 1925, reviews bibllographically various phases of the 
problem of seed stimulation. 

Factors that influence life and germination of cotton seed, G. F. Lipscomb 
and T, I. Dowiing (Science, 64 (1926), No. 1651, pp. 186, 187, fig. 1). — In a 
previous paper (B. S. B., 60, p. 349) it was shown that cotton seed could with- 
stand high temperatures, depending upon the amount of moisture In the seed, 
whether placed in dry or moist atmosphere, and whether there is oxygen 
present during heating. Additional experiments are reported in which the 
effect of heating the seed in chemically inert gases was investigated. The seed 
was dried at low temi^eratures, the different lots placed in lubes containing 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon dioxide, and subjected to a temperature of 
100® 0. for 26 hours. 

In the hydrogen tubes germination was greatly reduced and the plants lacked 
vigor. Further studies indicated that the oils in the seed had been changed to 
such a degree as to prevent their hydrolysis by enzymes for use in the growth 
of the plants. Nitrogem wus studied in the same manner, and again germina- 
tion was low, due, probably, to the decomposition of the protein in the seeds. 
Carbon dioxide also brought about a decomposition under the conditions of the 
experiment, but it was slower than in the case with nitrogen. No germination 
occurred after 13 hours of heating in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 

Cereal seed treatment and germination tests [titans, title], P. Bjbosbv 
(Meld. Norges Landhr. Eptskole, 6 (1926), No. 4, pp. 241-290, figs. 10; Qer. ahs., 
pp. 288, 289).— Trials are described as carried out during 1925-26 in the plant 
culture section of the Agricultural College of Norway with seed grain in 
blotting paper and in sand for the purpose of testing preparations of Uspulun 
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and Germisan in regard to their effects on germination and subsequent plant 
development. 

Fully ripened grain kept at 18 to 20® 0. (Co to C8® F.) germinated better in 
sand than in blotting paper containers, tlie advaidage Increasing with the degree 
of ripeness of the grain. The principal advantage of tlio sand treatment is 
thought to lie in the better contact iiotween the grain and the supporting 
medium, and in the consequently better water supply. The sand melhotl showed 
a correlation superior to that of the blotting paper method as to both genninu- 
tion numbers in the laboratory (especially energy of gormiiialion) and growth 
energy In the field. The sand culture method (illustrated) as here employed 
is claimed to be neu' and ad\ antageous. Both Uspuluii and Germisan showed 
excellent results as to germination, growth energy, and sul>so(iueiit development. 

Report on seed “ pickling ” Investigation, K. AL Nattkass (Jour, Hath and 
West and South, Gomties Soc\, 5. ser,, 20 (iP2d-l36‘), pp. i7J-f77). — Germination 
injury tests of 12 seed samples treated on the farms from three counties are 
tabulated. The depressing effect of copper sulfate on germination varied from 
~3 to —21 per cent, with an Increase of C per cent in the germination of an 
exceptionally poor sample. Formalin showed only a small depressing effect on 
germination. 

Metabolic assimilation in tobacco leaves during different developpiental 
stages [trails, title], A. I. Smibnov (Smiknow) (Trudy Tsent, Inst, Opytn, 
Talakovod, [Kramodarl (Her, Omit, Inst, Tabakiorseh.), No, 20 (X026), pp, 
30-5X, figs, $; Ger, ahs,, pp. 54, 55).— Tobacco lea^es were studied analytically 
during different developmentjd stages, first when very small, second when 8 to 10 
leaves were present, third when in full bloom, and fourth when in the stage of 
technical ripeness. The results as regards substances present are detailed. 

Developmental conditions for tobacco [traus. title], A. I. Smbnov 
(SA raNOW) (Trudy Tsent, Inst, Opytn, Tahaloocod, [Krasnodar] (Ber, Cent, 
Inst Tabakforsch,), No, 29 (1926), pp, S-18, fig, 1; Oor, ahs,, pp, 52, 53).— An 
account is given of studies of tobacco in saud cultures with normal nutritive 
media and of the influence of reaction in the medium on the development of 
tobacco in water cultures. 

The mode of growing of foliage-leaves, sheath-leaves, and bulb-disc in 
Hyacinthus orientalis, M. 0. Vebsluts (Keo, Trav, Bot, Ndcrland,, 22 (1925), 
No. 1-2, pp, 1- 108, pis, 2, figs, 5).— A systematic account Ib given of growth lu 
jET. orientalis as regards length, breadth, and thickness, also of coll division and 
extension in sheath leiif and foliage leaf, and growth of the bulb disk. 

Snporterranean potato tubers [trans. title], K. G. Son ulz (Pflanzenbau 
[BerUn], 2 (1025), No, S, pp, 37-SO, figs, 5).— A partial account is given of 
studies in progress as to the production of tubers on above-ground portions of 
potato plants. 

Two rare types of abnormality in cotton seeds, S. G.'Lmhkan (Jour, 
Elisha llitohell Sol Soc,, 41 (1025), No. 1-2, pp, IS&^UO, pi, /).— «In any event, 
the embryological situation herein described represents a rare case of poly- 
embryony in the cotton plant.” 

A study of Synchytrium [trans. tllle], A, Quintanilha (Bol, Soe, Bnierir 
am, 2, ser,, S (1925), pp, 88r-l95, pis, 4, fig, i),— The study here presented of 
Synchytrium includes the morphology, a history of investigations on the 
genus, a detailed account of 8 , papUlatum, a systematic study of the genus and 
subgenera or related genera, position and aflOtolties of Synchytrium, and a 
bibliography covering the period 1868-1924, 
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GENETICS 

[Investigations in plant genetics] {Carnegie Inst, Wash, Yeaihoek 25 
(1925-26) y pp. 35y 36y 55, fig, I).— Further studies on mutations in 

Datura (B. S. R., 55, p. 224), reported on by A. F. Blakeslee, J. Bolling, G. 
Morrison, and M. N. Hilliard, wei*e concerned with primary and secondary 
types, doubling of the chromosome, bad pollen producers, gene mutations, and 
confiigurations of chromosomes in nondiploid sets. 

Continued studies (E. S. R., 55, p. 225) by M, Demerec cooperating with R. A. 
Emerson have established the presence of at least 13 genotypically different 
factors for albinism in corn. It has been found that a large proportion of albinos 
are determined by duplicate and some by triplicate gent's. Demerec has 
identified 0 multimuiatlng genes in the larkspur (Delphinium), of which 3 
produce variegations in leaf chlorophyll and 3 in flower color. The method 
used in a study of the frequency of somatic mutations in some of these is 
described. 

Concerning the possibility of provoking systematically among plants: 
(A) The appearance of new vital phenomena; (B) mutation, L. Beyoh- 
LEB (De la PosaibiJUd de Provoquer oJiez les Plantes Syst^matiquenient: 
(A) Vapparition de PMnom^nes Vitam Nouveam; (B) La Mutation, Brus- 
sels: Qoemacre, 1926, pp, 75, pis, 16, figs, 9; also Bng, ed,, pp, 12, pis, 16, figs, 
P),— Having observed plant mutations and having assumed that in order to 
provoke, systematically, plant mutation it was necessary to produce and de- 
velop the individual plant (in the slate of sexual elements or of fecundated 
ovule) under conditions different from those provided by nature, the author 
conducted certain experiments which are presented in connection with a 
theoretical discussion. 

The appearance of new and hereditary phenomena in plants, which the 
author claims to have induced experimentally, is held to prove that every 
modification of the limits between which the interaction of the vital forces of 
the species goes on in an individual (a modification which manifests itself by 
the appearance of the mutation) can result from a violent external action in 
what the author cnlls the period of dependence. It is claimed that the violent 
method has operated in Ihe past, and that it still operates in nature in this 
way. Mutation occurs by leaps, great or small, each leap constituting a poten- 
tial starting point for great hereditary modifications, sometimes realized 
quickly, and OHj^ciaHy by human intervention. Mutation is, therefore, a 
phenomenon of evolution. The hnportaut problem is the systematic produc- 
tion of mutation, which, it is claimed, has now been at least partly solved. 

The English translation is by B. Wilson. 

Ohromosomc niimber and nuclear volume in Trifollum [traus. title], H. 
Bieibb (Ber, Dout, Bot, Cescll, 45 (1925), No, 5, pp, —Noting the fact 

that TriofoUums having like chromosome numbers may have nuclear volumes 
differing considerably, the author tabulates chromosome numbers against 
nuclear relative volumes for 18 species of Trifollum. 

Albinism In maize [trans. title], W. Madeb {Pflanzenhau IBerlin], 8 {1925), 
No, 5, pp, 19, 8d).— Albinism in maize is heritable. 

Relation of selfed strains of com to Fi crosses between them, G. Nilsson- 
Leissner {Jouir, Ainer, Boc, Agron,, 19 {1921), No, 5, pp, 440^454) • — Investi- 
gatl<m at the Minnesota Experiment Station of the relation between 22 appar- 
ently fairly homozygous lines of dent and flint corns and 100 Fa generations of 
hybrids between the lines demonstrated that in such material selection among 
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celled lines for the characters desired is of ralne, and that on the average 
crosses between the more vigorous selfed linos y’eld better than crosses between 
less vigorous lines. The better Fi combinations can only be determined by 
actual trial. The characters involved in the correlatlouh were yield per hill, 
length and diameter of ear, number of rows, percentage of second cars, and 
plant height. 

Inheritance of the number of boll locks in coltou and their relation to 
yield, U. K. Kulkabni (Agr, Jour. India, 22 No, pp, 192-200). --- 

Inheritance studies in the F* to F 4 of Gadag No. 1 (Oossgplum hlrmtum) 
island (G. larOadense) gave evidence that parental foiiuh ns well as inter- 
mediate types could be extracted and bred true, suggesting that out of a split- 
ting generation of a hybrid for boll loculi or a commercial variety of cotton 
containing plants of low and high values of mejin boll lock number imre strains 
having high values in thus regard can be easily and successfully evolved. Four- 
locked bolls in the cotton studied averaged about 34 per cent more seed cotton 
than 3-locked bolls. Selection for plants with a higher percentage of 4-locked 
bolls may result in a higher yielding strain of cotton from a commercial variety, 
provided other factors concerned with yield remain the same. 

Genetic studies in potatoes, — ^11, The Inheritauce of red cortical color in 
tubei*s, F. A, Krantz (Potato Absoo. Amer. Proo., IB (1920), pp. 52-55) .—Atten- 
tion is called to the nature of pigment location in the so-called skin colored 
varieties of potatoes, and data are given relative to the inheritance of red 
pigmentation in certain outer tissues of the potato. See also a previous note 
(£}. S, E., 56, p. 429), Tuber color in potatoes embraces sldn color, with the 
pigment in the skin or periderm tissue, and cortical color, with the pigment 
In the peripheral cortical tissue. 

Factors involved in the production of red skin color as shown in progenies 
derived from the Triumph and Bed McCormick varieties include i>, a basic 
factor necessary for the development of pigment; H, a factor for red color 
which when present with D results in parti-colored tubers ; and A, an intensi- 
fying factor responsible for suffused tuber color. Similarly three factors react 
together to produce red cortical color, as shown in progenies of tho Early Ohio 
potato. Parti-color on the skin is localized in the bud scales of the eye, while 
in the coilex it Is found at the stem or seed end or under the eye. 

The cytology of a tetraploid wheat hybrid (Triticum spoltuXT, mono« 
coccum), M. 0. JAMJSum and W, P, TnoMrsON (Amer. Jour. }ioL, 14 (1021)^ 
No. 6, pp. B27-B3S, figs. 2). — The F» of T. opeliaXT. momeoeeiim at Uie Uni- 
versity of Siiskatchewan (B. S. B., 56, p. 683) was intermediate In most of its 
botanical characters, although it leaned toward the spelt condition. Heterosis 
was exhibited in plant height, spike length, and number of flowers per spikelet. 
The hybrid was completely sterile. 

Oytological studies showed that from 0 to 5 bivalent and from 28 to 18 uni- 
valent chromosomes appeared at the heterotypo division, the bivalents being 
normal in behavior. Most of the univalents moved into the eQuatorial plate 
and divided equationally, although some remained near either pole and failed 
to divide. The 4 to 13 lagging undivided chromosomes seen at the homotype 
division were halves of those univalents which divided in the heterotype 
mitosis, and they wandered at random to the poles to join the others. Because 
of some chromosome loss at both divisions many of the cells contained super- 
numerary nucie!, although most of (he pollen tetrads were 4-celled. A few 
tetrads were 6 -<selled or 3-celled. Hybrids between the different types of wheat 
evidently may be arranged in a graded series according to choromsome affini- 
ties, as judged by the amount of mating and according to the irregularities In 
the behavior of the univalents. 
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[Genetic inTestigations with swine at the Oklahoma Station], W. A. Chait 
{Oklahoma Sta, Bien. Rpt. 1923--26, pp. 54-37). — ^Results of the following inresti- 
gations are briefly reported : 

j. study of two different systems of hreediny, limit ed4nbreedlnff and out- 
crossing when practiced with swine, — Comparative data on the size of litter, 
mortality, weights, and body measurements of the pigs bom in matings of half 
brothers with half siatois and outcrossed matings are given. The outcrosses 
show a slight ad\antage in each consideration at birth, except in the size of the 
litter, but the differences were not considered as significant. The limited 
Inbroeds aveiaged 5.2 lbs. heavier at weaning, but in other characters no signifi- 
cant difCercuces wore apparent. Surplus animals from both stocks wore fat- 
tened out to a market weight of 200 lbs., with similar results in rate and 
economy of gain. 

To afford a check on the swine breeding work, lines of guinea pigs were 
similarly bred, except that strains were started using very desirable and unde- 
sirable males, which were found to materially affect the results, and furnish 
evidence to indicate tliat segregation of genetic factors for lack of vigor and 
probably for sterility was occnrrhig in the strain started by the inferior male, 
while no evidence for such a tendency was apparent in the other strain. 

[InhoHfance of hair swirV\, — ^In two litters of pigs produced from mating a 
sow having a pronounced swirl at the coupling with a normal boar, S swirled 
boars and no swirled sow pigs were observed among the 17 offspring. Among 
20 Ea offspiing from the unswirled sow pigs mated with their full brothers, only 
2 swirled boar pig«? were observed. Similar results were obtained in other 
matings, and so far no genetic analysis has yet been possible. 

Effect of time of mating, — Mating 10 sows on the first day of heat, 18 sows 
on the second day, and 11 sows on the third day of the heat period have so far 
indicated no significant differences in the size of litters produced. 

The swine herdbook as a source of data for the investigatton of the sex 
ratio and frequency of sox combinations in pig litters, H. 0. McPhb® {Jour. 
Ayr, Research [U, 5f.], 54 (1527), Ro. 8, pp. 715-725, fig, 1).— The results of a 
statistical study of the frequency of different litter sizes and the sex ratios in 
each size of litter are given, based on 3,082 litters, comprising 24,001 pigs from 
the Chester Wliite 8wiue Record ; 2,020 Utters from the National Dnroc-Jersey 
Record, by Piirkcs (E R. R., 62, p. 629) ; and 909 litters, comprising 7,834 pigs 
born In the experimental herds maintained by tlie U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at BeltHvllle, Md. 

Among the Chester Wlilte pigs there were 48.5 per cent of males and among 
the Duroc-Jcrbcytt 48.8 per cent of males, while the experimental herd data 
showed 62 per cent of males. Among the herdbook data tlxere was a marked 
deficiency of the small and large sized litters as compared with the experimental 
material. There was also a much larger proportion of litters of 7 and 8 In 
the herdbook material than would be expected, as compared with the Depart- 
ment data, Upon the appUcation of Pearson’s chi-square test for goodness 
of fit to the percentage of males In each Utter size in the three sources of data, 
such marked divergence from tlie calculated values based on the experimental 
material was shown that a fallacy in the hypothesis or faults in the herdbook 
data were indicated. Eurther analysis showed that a grouping into the mean 
sex combinations was evident in both groups of herdbook data, and Just as 
clearly absent from the experimental data, which Is considered to be due to a 
failure to report the actual condition of the pigs at birth. It Is concluded that 
herdbook data are not sufficiently accurate for a study of the sex ratio and 
frequency of sox combinations due to a failure to report and record accurately 
the sex of pigs and the size of Utters at birth. 
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FIELD CEOPS 

[Field crops *work at the Alaska Stations], C. 0. Geoegeson (AJasho, Stas, 
Rpt 1925, pp. M, S» 0-16, 21-27, 80-32, figs, 5),—ContlniTod experiments with 
field crops (B. S, R., 55, p. 433) reported on embraced variety tests with wheat, 
corn, barley, oats, potatoes, alfalfa, and vetch ; production trials with the fore- 
going crops and rye, artichokes, mangels, rutabagas, turnijis, sugar beets, car- 
rots, and gruin-legume mixtures ; trials of potato seedlings and cereal hybrids ; 
a fertilizer test with potatoes; and crop rotations. Potato production and 
improvement in the territory is discussed briefly. 

[Field crops work in liouisiana], S. Stewaut, J. IM. Jenkins If. Stonebbro, 
W. G. Taggart, X F. Brewster, D. N. Barrow, H. B. Brown, and 0. B. Gouatjx 
(Louisiana Stas, Rpt, 1926, pp. 16, 17, 20-29, 31-36, 1,3-46, 58-82, 80-02, 104-120, 
figs. 5 ). — Corn breeding work at tlie station in cooi^eration with the U. Depart- 
ment of Agi'iculture resulted in a few hybrids between selfed lines which 
produced largo yields of ears with husks showing excellent resistance to ear- 
worm and weevil. Trials of sugar cane seedlings are reported on, the merits 
of various P. O. X canes being indicated. Certain U. S. and Canal Point 
seedlings In addition to being immune or strongly tolerant to disease showed 
great resistance to cold. Extension activities with sugar cane were concerned 
with varieties on test fields and milling tests, seed selection, root rot complex 
and cane borer control, and the status of the industry in 1926. The difllcultics 
in testing the feaslbillly of growing sugar beets iu the sugar districts of the 
Slate are described at some length, with information on yields and production 
costs and results of comparative tests and analyses on sugar beet varieties. 
Beets showed a striking response to phosphoric acid fertilization on hill land. 
Cotton varieties leading in value of lint and seed included Trice, lightning 
Express, Deltatype Webber, Louisiana 68, and strains of Cleveland, Delfos, 
and D. & P. L. 

Rotations, trials of soy beau selections, and tests of sorghum and legume 
varieties for forage are summarized from the North Louisiana Station. Sals- 
bury, Delfos strains, Deltatype Webber, and Super-Seven led the cotton varieties 
In acre value, while Salsbury, Alexander Wilt Resistant, and Delfos 0556 made 
the highest acre yields of seed cotton. Ourrent results in fertilizer tests with 
cotton are tabulated. White Creole, naatings Prolific, and Whatley Prolific 
gave highest yields among the corn varieties, 

Seedings made between May 18 and June 15 made the highest yields at the 
Rice Station, and from 60 to 80 lbs. of seed seemed enough for drilling. 
Drilled rice heavily outylelded broadcasted rice. Rice on rotated plats made 
yields greatly in excess of those on plats continuously in rice. Agreeable with 
earlier results, the use of commercial fertilizer did not seem profitable in rice 
production on Crowley silt loam. The only available means of controlling 
the sugar cane beetle, responsible for much damage to rice, i. e., by holding 
irrigation water until the plants mature and by beginning harvest just after 
draining, makes harvesting very uusatisCactory. The rClo of the weather in 
rice prductlon in southwestern Louisiana and the relation of rice consumption 
to field yields and to types or varieties are discussed briefly. 

[Field crops work in Nebraska, 1026] (Nebraska Sia- Bpt, il92e’\, pp. 12-14, 
22, 23, 27, 28, 32, 85).— In further breeding work with corn (E. S. R., 55, p. 636). 
comparison of Fi single and double crosses between selfed lines and the original 
varieties gave indications that these crosses must be made anew each year, 
whereas seed of synthetic varieties may be selected similarly to seed of com- 
mercial varieties. Adaptation, found important in com production imder 
Nebraska conditions, consists largdy of growing com of the correct size for 
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the length of growing season. Intervarietal hybrids have i^own no advantage 
over the best parent 

Both formalin and copper carbonate seemed entirely satisfactory for con- 
trolling stinking smut in wheat, increased yields and Improved quality following 
their application to infected seed. Continued investigations led to the con- 
clusion that although wheats of the same protein content often differ widely in 
baking quality, the protein content shows a higher correlation with baking 
quality than does any other known chemical or physical factor or group of 
factors and continues to be the most important single chemical test. With 112 
samples r“0.30d±0.058. 

Alfalfa Investigations have been reviewed elsewhere (B. S. B., 56, p. T34). 

Successively later plantings of potatoes resulted in (a) an increased number 
of stems, and (b) a decrease and then an increase in total number of tubers and 
a marked decrease in size of tubers and total production, the yield of marketable 
tubers being lowered from 100 per cent for the April 16 planting to 15.4 per 
cent for the July 7 planting. Practically all tubers were formed early in the 
season, higher yields resulting from enlargement of tubers rather than produc- 
tion of additional tubers. Considering the relation of time of planting of 
Triumph potatoes on dry land to seed quality, planting before June 16 gave 
potatoes sufficiently mature for commercial handling, while those planted after 
July 15 were immature. Tubers from the earlier plantings were lighter in 
color, considerably more elongated, and scabbier than from the later plantings. 

Listed land at the North Platte Substation proved superior to plowed land 
for wheat. Oats on summer tilled land averaged 20.8 bu. per acre and potatoes 
on fallow 237 bu., whereas yields on continuously cropped land were 12.9 and 
102 bu., respectively. 

Good stands of clovers and tame grasses were obtained on subirrigated 
meadows at the Valentine Substation where the water was within 1 ft. of the 
surface by cither broadcasting or drilling the seed, whereas neither method was 
satisfactory whore water was more than 30 in. down. Inoculation of clover 
seed seemed beneficial in these tests. 

[Field crops investigations in Oklahoma], A. Daai^b, L. L, Lxgon, F, 
Gbottoe, K. Klagbs, H, J, Habpbb, H. F. Mubpecy, and D. V. Shuhabt (O&Za- 
koma Sta. Bim, Rpt. 1325-26, pp, 17-25, 27, 43) Experimental work 

(B. S. B., 63, p. 132) reported on Included varietal trials with wheat, oats, com, 
grain sorghum, sorgo, cotton, cowpoas, soy beans, lespedeza, alfalfa, grasses, 
mangels, potatoes, and sweet i)otatoes; cultivation tests with cotton and kafir; 
seeding tests with sorghum and sweet clover; fertilizer trials with potatoes and 
Rwoct potatoes; breeding work with wheat and cotton; crop rotations; and 
pasture studies. 

Although Kanred wheat has averaged about 2 bu. more per acre than four 
other varlotlos recommended for the hard wheat area of Oklahoma, a survey 
revealed that it is declining In popularity largely because oC the development 
of yellow berry not so prevalent in other sorts. Sixty-five per cent of the 
farmers were growing Blackhull, 25 per cent Turkey, and about 10 per c^t 
Kanred. Turkey has led the hard wheat varieties in milling and baking tests. 
During 28 years continuous wheat receiving 10 tons of znanure quadrennially 
averaged 21.31 bn. per acre as compared with 12.68 bu. from unmanured wheat. 

In a cultivation experiment with cotton the maximum yield came from deep 
cultivation after rains. The test results indicate the need of suppressing weeds 
in order to mako fair cotton yields. Twenty-fonr-in. spacing excelled in a season 
very dry during most of the fruiting period. 

62804—27 3 
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Kafir made its best yields at 8- to 3U2-in. spacing in 3.5-ft. rows. May 1 bag 
seemed the best time for planting sorghnms, with a possibility that sorgos can 
be seeded earlier than the grain types. A cultural experiment with kafir on 
soil typical of western Oklahoma showed that if weeds are controlled a good 
grain yield can be obtained on well-prepared land. The average acre grain 
yield during 7 years with no cultivation or booing was 14.2 bu., weeds hoed 21.8, 
shallow cultivations 22.1, and deep eultivalions 20.4 bu. The most economical 
practice was fallow cultivation three times during the growing season. The 
respective yields of kafir, oats, and wheat in rotations wore 25 1, 40.6, and 17.8 
bu. per acre as compared with 20.8, 36.0, and 12.3 bu. in continuous culture, 

[Field crops experiments on the Bollo Fonrche (S. Dak.) Keclamatlon 
Project Experiment Farm, 1923--1025], B. Attne (17. 8. Dept Agr., Dept. 
Circ. 417 (192V f PP. 7-22).— Outstanding In continued var etal studies (E, S. R., 
63, p. 334) were Kota spring wheat, Swedish Select and Silvemiine oats, Trebi 
barley, Payne White Dent corn, Winona and Argentine No. 280 flax, and Bliss 
and Green Mountain potatoes. 

The behavior of crops in the irrigated rotation experiments resembled that 
recorded earlier. Crops following alfalfa have shown no marked yldd increase 
except when the alfalfa was pastured by sheep or hogs. Application of manure 
resulted in a decided increase in the yields of sugar heels, alfalfa, and potatoes, 
and a slight increase in the grain yield. Sugar beets after a cultivated crop 
have given fairly uniformly good re^bults, whereas the reverse was true when 
they followed grain without manure or after red clover or alfalfa. Potatoes 
and com in rotations including manure or alfalfa gave better yidds than with- 
out these treatments. Harvesting certain fl^d crops by paslnring with live- 
stock resulted in higher net acre returns than harvesting in the usnal maimer, 
and a marked yield increase was made by the crops that followed. During 
grasshopper infestation the best method was to plant alfalfa alone early in the 
spring without a nurse crop, although In earlier years seeding after grain 
harvested in late summer gave the most satisfactory results. Early seeding 
has given better results in quality and yield than late seeding for spring grains. 
Fall plowing seemed absolutely necessary for good stands of sugar beets and 
com. Rotations are suggested for the locality, and yields and dry-matter con- 
tent of silage crops under irrigation are tabulated. 

[Agronomic studies in England] (Jour. N’gtl Inst. Agr. Dot., No. 6 (1027), 
pp. 4^-70, 94r-l00). — Investigations reported on by W. H. Parker included trials 
of winter wheat 1024-25, spring oats and barley, mangels, swedes, and main 
crop potatoes, all during 1926, A report by A. E. Humphries and R. Hutchin- 
son deals with the quality of wheats from the above trials. The pages also 
include an account of the Lord Derby Gold Medal Potato Trials, 1926, and 
papers on Interpretation of Results of Fidd Trials, by E, S. Beaven, and The 
Problem of Adaptation of V«irietles, by F. L. Bngledow. 

The influence of several physiographlcal conditions of the Government 
of Odessa on crop yields [trans. title], G. I. Tanfil^ev (YUU Odehk. Silsk. 
Ooap. Imt. [Mitt. Landw. Inst. Odessa), No. 2 (1926), pp. 30^41, figs. 2).— The 
influence of the topogi-aphy, water basins, wind directions, and coast line of the 
steppe zone in Ukraine is discussed in relation to crop yields. 

Factors influencing crop yields in natural-historical zones of Ukraine 
[trails, title], S. O. Vobob^e7 (risU Odesk. Bilsk. Oosp. Inst. (Mitt. Landta. Inst 
Odessa), No. 2, (1926), pp. 18-26, flg i).— The Ukraine is divided into steppe. 
forestHsteppe, and forest zones. The factors determining crop yields in general 
are the natural-historical, including climate, sou, and man, and the agricultural, 
including the ecological status of the plant, improvement, and cultural practices* 
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Each factor is discussed in relation to each zone, and the pos«iibllity of partly 
avoiding the drought factor in the steppe zone is suggested. 

A critical study of forage plants [trans. title], S. Voaos’Kv (Visfi OdesJc, 
BUsIc. Qosp, Inst. (Mitt. Lmdw. Inst. Odessa), No. 1 pp. I-7J).— From 

an extensive consideration of the forage problem in Bussla the author empha- 
sizes the importance of studies on the giowth peculiarities of the plant, as well 
as its yields, In response to cultivation and other environmental factors. 

Forage plants for dry lands [U*ans. title], R, Opazo G. (Dir. Jen. 8erv. Agr. 
[Qfiile^ Bol. 133 (1925), pp. 124, figs. 30). — Xa extensive discussion of the agri- 
cultural and grazing lands in the different subdivisions of Chile is presented, 
with notes on the characteristics, adaptation, and cultural needs of important 
native and introduced forage plants. A list of plants poisonous or otherwise 
harmful to livestock is given. 

Observations on the grasslands of the central United States, J. H. 
SCHASFNEB (Ohlo State XJniv. StiMes, Contrib. Bot. No. i7a (1926), pp. 66, figs. 

Extensive studies made during 25 years were concerned with the original 
conditions of the vegetation of the prairies in the region from Columbus, Ohio, 
to Denver, Colo., changes due to agriculture, grazing, and similar causes, and 
the relations of the grasslands to agriculture. 

In the region indicated there are three great plant formations, deciduous 
forests, tall grass prairie, and short grass plains formations. The transition 
between the typical forest and prairie is an oak-hiekory association, and the 
transition between the true prairie and the plains is a mixed Andropogon fnr~ 
oatus-A. scopariua association. In both cases the change from the transition to 
the drier associations is quite abrupt, although there is a broad zone of dove- 
tailing of the contiguous formations. The important primary associations of 
the ordinary levels and their order of occurrence westward are as follows; 
Forest formation (1) oak-hickory, and (2) Querom steUata-Q. maorocorpa 
associations; prairie or tall grass formation (3) A. fiircatus, (4) A. fnroatus- 
A. sooparlitB, and (5) A. sooparms associations; and plains or short grass for- 
mation (6) Buthllis dactyloidea, (7) Bulbilis-Bouteloua, and (8) Bouteloua 
gracUts-B. Mrsuta associations. 

Cereals in ancient Greece. — i. Production, A. Jabd^ (Lea C^rdalea dans 
V Antiquity Qrecque.^I, La Production. Paris: B. de Boccard, 1925, vol 1, 
pp. XVI+237, fig. f).— This treatise on cereal culture in ancient Greece de- 
scribes the species, cultural methods, soils, and cropping systems employed, 
Indicates the areas devoted to grain production, and discusses such economic 
conditions and factors as land tenure, demand, revenues, and prices. Statistics 
of grain production in Greece in 1021 are appended with a list of Uteratuxe 
cited. 

Time of cutting wheat and oats in relation to yield and composition, 
A. O. Axwy and 0. P. Sun (Jour. Anicr. Boo. Agron,, 19 (1927), No. 5, pp, 
effect of harvesting wheat and oats at several stages of develop- 
ment (maturity and nine successive days pi’lor thereto) on the yield and quality 
of grain was studied at the Minnesota Experiment Station during 192o» 

Failure of the yields per acre, weights per bushel, and weights per 1,000 
kernels of wheat and oats cut at early stages of matuifty and cured in the 
shock to approach those cut at later stages seemed to indicate that materials 
were not translocated to any extant from the straw to the grain after cutting. 
Additional evidence was had In that wights per 1,000 kernels from the various 
cuttings weie as great when dried rapidly in the oven us when cured slowly Ih 
bags or shock. The bushel weight of grain cut 7 days early was not depressed 
^ough tor change the market grade as compared with cutting at maturity. 
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The comparatively large percentage of green kernels disappeared when the 
grain was cured slowly in the sl)oek. 

The hull percentages of oats cut before maturity were higher than at matur- 
ity, and in oats cut at any stage wore as high when dric^d rapidly iu the oven 
as when cured slowly in the shock, indicating that translocation of materials 
did not take place to an extent to lower the pi^rcoutage of Imll appreciably. The 
higher nitrogen content of straw from wheat and oats cut 7 days early and 
dried rapidly in the oven as compared with slow shock drying where leaching 
could not occur indicated that nitrogen was moved out of the straw. The nilro- 
gen content of the grain of oats cut 7 days early and shock cured increased 
somewhat as compared 'with that dried rapidly in the oven, whereas no iucrease 
occurred for wheat. 

Is eight poundbs of alfalfa seed to the acre sufficient? C. It. JMeoeb 
{Michigan 8ta. Quart. Buh, 9 (1927) ^ No. 4, pp. 154, 155).— Ilesults in seeding 
tests with alfalfa indictited that when winter hardy seed of a high percentage * 
germination is sown on a well-firmed seed bed with a good drill the seeding 
rate 'within certain limits (4.7 to 24 lbs.) does not influence the acre yield of 
hay during the first 4 years. To meet irregularities in seed quality and seeding 
equipment the use of from 8 to 10 lbs. x>er aero of high-quality seed of Hardigan, 
Grimm, Ontario Variegated, or other hardy varieties is suggested for ordinary 
conditions. 

Blindness In barley, W. A. Millabd and R. Bubgicss {Unlv* Leeds and Tork^ 
shire Qounoil Agr, JSJd. iPamphlet} 131 {1927), pA 15, Experiments with 
a number of barley varieties Indicated that the noupathological condition termed 
« blindness,” wherein a number of splkelets lack kernels, may be Inherent. 
Through gaping of the glumes thrips becomes an Important factor in its extent, 
and it also deponds on locality and climate. Staudwcll and Plumage were 
highly susceptible, Brower Favorite and Golden Pheasant woro loss affected, 
and Spratt Archer, Plumage Archer, Archer Goldthorpe, Binder, Primus, and 
Gold appeared highly resistant. Early seeded crops showed less blindness in 
1926 than late-sown barley. 

Purity of strain in red clover, E. W. Fenton {Bealc-Eayno Agr. Oo7. 
Pamphlet 22 (1927), pp. 11). — Studies on red clover from many sources showed 
that a large number of strains currently on sale in Great Britain differ too 
little for practical importance. For general purpobcs only the late and early 
groups need be considered. Dorset Marl seemed useful for curly maturity and 
heavy aftemath, and Cornish Marl and Montgomery rod, both late flowering 
sorts, were late, very hardy, and persistent. 

Tasseling and silking as criteria of comparative oarliness in corn, P. I. 
Olson (Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 19 (1927), No. 5, pp. 454-400) r-DSiUi recorded 
on 28 com varieties in the varietal test at the North Dakota Experiment Station 
gave Indications that tasselhig and silking may furnish a reliable basis for com- 
paring varieties or strains of corn as to earliness, either serving as the criterion 
with apparently equal assurance of accuracy. Counts ^ould be made after at 
least one-fourth of the plants have tasseled or silked, and probably not later 
than when one-half the plants have reached these stages. Plants were re- 
garded in tassel as soon as anthers had begun to protrude. 

Double crossed Birrr-Deaining seed corn, D. F. Jones {Conn. Agr. Col. 

Bui. 108 (1927), pp. 6, figs. 2).— The grain and silage com described was devel- 
oped by the Connecticut State Experiment Station during extensive corn 
breeding investigations. 

Some effects of method of application of fertlliaiers on corn and soils, 
F. B. Bmm (Iowa Bta. Beseardh Bui 104 (1927), pp. 65^104. fiffB. 87),— Some of 
the effects* of the method of applying fertilizers on the development of roots, 
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bacterial action, germination, early growth, maturity, and quality of com on 
several soil typos were studied in the greenhouse and field. See also a previous 
note (B. S. R., 57, p. 128). 

The 2-12-2 (N-P-K) and 0-12-2 fertilizers used affected the development of 
both the primary and secondary roots of corn much more than did 0-12-0 
fertilizers on the early growth, maturity, and yield of corn appeared to be in 
the fertilizers wore applied In contact with the seed. The desirable effects of 
fertilizers on the early growth, maturity, and yield of corn appeared to be in 
proportion to the root development of the plant. Maximum development of 
both primary and secondary roots was obtained when the fertilizers were 
applied in the hill and thoroughly mixed with the soil in an urea extensive 
enough to prevent retardation of germination. In greenhouse experiments 
2-12-2 and 0-12-2 fertilizers applied in the hill and mixed with the soil de- 
creased nitrate production and depressed the nitrifying power of the soil 
for 2 weeks after application. The osmotic pressure of the culture solution 
did not seem to be the only cause of retarded germination. Histological studies 
showed that the elongation of cells and the rate of cell division were retarded 
by certain fertilizers independently of the osmotic Influence. 

Varieties of cotton for the Gulf Coastal Plains of Texas, D. T. Killotjgh 
and V. B. Ha^ner (Texas Sta. Bui, $54 (7927), pp. SB, fig. 1 ), — ^Varietal trials 
with cotton at the Angloton, Tox., Substation during the period 1914-1920, 
inclusive, showed Mebane, Kasch, Cliett, New Boykin, Lone Star, Acala, and 
Truitt to be most profitable and well adapted to the humid part of the Gulf 
Coastal Plains of Texas. A Texas Station strain (No. 804) of Mehane gave 
the highest average yield of lint during the period 1919-1920. The most 
profitable varieties were characterized by high lint yields, medium to large 
size bolls, lint percentages ranging from 34 to 38 and lint from 1 to lAr In. 
long, and relatively early maturity. 

The number of flowers produced during the first 30 days of the blooming 
period and the number of days from emergence to first open boll were not 
found as accurate indicators of earlinoss as the percentage of the total crop 
produced by the first three pickings. 

Correlation studies on 10 varieties observed for 5 years gave negative 
correlations between length of lint and (1) yield and (2) percentage of lint, 
indicating a teudoucy for the lint yield and for the lint percentage to decrease 
as the length of lint increases. Positive correlations, significant in only 2 years, 
obtained between yield and lint percentage indicated a tendency for the yield 
to increase as the lint percentage increases. 

The effect of spacing and time of thinning on the yield, growth, and 
fruiting characteristics of the cotton plant in 1925, R. H. Stanssl (Texas 
8ta. Buh S60 (7927), pp, $8, figs. IS). — Spacing and thinning tests with Startex 
cotton at tlie station in 1925, an unusually dry year, are reported as supple- 
menting previous work (B. S. E., 56, p. 35), Plants spaced 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 
21, 24, 27, 30, 38, and 36 in. apart In 3-£t rows were thinned normally at the 
usual chopping time when they had from 4 to 6 leaves and 28 days later when 
about 6 in. high and squares were forming. 

Late thinning resulted in cotton plants with fewer branches, particularly 
vegetative branches, shorter branches, and with first branches higher from the 
ground, and the plants were smaller both in height and diameter than plants 
thinned at the normal time. Cotton thinned at the usual time bloomed and 
opened bolls earlier and also produced an earlier crop and larger yields than 
the late thinned cotton. Close and medium spacings, from 9 to 18 in., made 
the earliest crop. The size of bolls generally rose as the distance between 
plants was increased. 
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No advantages appeared to be gained by late thinning. If late thinning is 
necessary more plants than usual should be left in the row, since more stunted 
fotton plants can be left on an acre without crowding than plants which grow 
jiormally. 

Max production in Saskatchewan, M. OHA.MPnm and J. B. Harbinqton 
{8csJcat;che%om UMp.y Ool Affr. Ewt BuL S3 pp. 20, figts, 5).— This 

pamphlet describes the factors limiting seed flax production, Including weeds, 
diseases, and Insects, discusses varieties and production and harvesting prac- 
tices, and briefly reports tests on growing flax in combination with wheat and 
oats. 

Kentucky bluegrass in Missouri, B. M. Kino (Missouri Sla, Olrc, 155 (1021), 
pp. 11, figs, .-“Recommendations based largely on observation and practical 
experience are made for establishing stands of bluegrass, its use In mixtures, 
management and improvement of bluegrass pastures, and seed production and 
marketing. 

Uniform stands essential in field pea variety tests, H, W, Hulbeut (Jour, 
Armr. Boo, Agron,, 19 (1921), No, 6, pp, 46* J^d5). —Further seeding studies 
(H. S. R., 52, p. 828) with field peas at the Idaho Kxperiment Station showed 
that pea varieties should be seeded at rates insuring uniform stands per unit 
area. The stand permitting the production of maximum yields per plant has 
not produced the highest acre yield. ITrom 8 to 3.5 plants per square foot 
appeared to constitute the proper stand for conditions In northern Idaho, 
Calibration data at Moscow showed that a delivery rate of six seeds per square 
foot has given optimum stands in every season. 

Report of the potato synonym committee on the potatoes sent for 
immunity trials to the potato testing station, Ormskirk, Xiancashire, 
1026 , R. N. Saxaman et al, (Jour, Natl Inst, Agr, Bot, No. 6 (1921), pp. 
7i-77).— Potato varieties are reported on for synonymity and incidence of wart 
disease. 

Accelerating the sprouting of potato tubers with carbon disulflde [trons. 
title], P, VAN DEE OooT (LandJiOuw IBuitetusorg), 2 (1925), No, 6, pp, il5-Jt25; 
Bfig. obfi., pp, 42S, 424),— During investigations on fumigation against potato 
tuber moth van Heurn observed that carbon disulfide caused a stimulated 
sprouting of most potato varieties studied, even when newly harvested. 
The author, continuing the study, obtained the best results with 40 cc, of carbon 
disulfide per cubic meter during 24 hours, although some sorts spmuted equally 
well with only 25 cc. Results became less favorable with 00 cc., and with high(’r 
concentration the vapor appeared to cause the tubers to rot 

In the most favorable cases sprouting ofcurrcd after 6 days and the tubers 
could be planted within a month after fumigation, although most varieties 
required from 6 to 8 weeks after fumigation before planting was possible. 
Yield decreases due to fumigation could not be observed. 

Results of potato spraying and dusting experiments, 1926 , H. 0. Mookbj 
(Michigan 8ta. Qmrt. Bui, 9 (1927), No. 4, pp, fdi-f 88) .—Russet Rural potatoes 
treated with Bordeaux mixture spray and with copper lime dust five times 
between July 22 and September 9, Incflusive, grew vigorously, with dark green 
leaves and very slight injury from leafhoppers and early blight. Sprayed plats 
averaged 169 bu. of No. 1 tubers per acre> dusted plats 159, and checks 99 bu. 
In Oakland County tests four applications of the same spray cost $7.06 per 
acre and of the dust $10.76. 

More imd better potatoes, B. R. Lancashike and C. T. Qeegohx (Purdm 
Agr. Mat BtU. B9, rev. ed. (1921), pp. 24, figs. 28).— 'Practical instructions are 
given for growing and handling the potato crop in Indiana. 
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The siflfnificance of color and size of rape seed [trans. title], IL J. Sikks 
(Meded, LandJwvwhooffesrIi. Wageningeii, SO (1926), No. 4, pp. 25-54, ph. 1, 
fig ft. 6). — ^The rod seed found in commercial lots of rape seed appeared to be 
produced osi)ec*ian> in the poorer developed and less mature pods. A corre- 
lation existed between red col(»r and lower seed wi^ight, small seed showing 
red color more often and red seed beina lighter than black seed of the same 
size. In field cultures the larger and black seeds produced taller and earlier 
blooming plants than did the smaller and red seed. The size and color groupings 
of seeds wore evident in the seed of their progeny, although this phenomena was 
not observed beyond one generation. The probability of finding heritable 
differences in seed weight is indicated. 

Sugar beet investigations, J. 0. Ovbrpeck (New Mexico 8ta, Bui. 162 (i227), 
pp. 16f figs. 4). — ^Although sugar beets have been grown experlmentsdly by the 
station at various times since 1892 and continuously since 1916, curly top 
disease has prevented their successful culture in southern New Mexico. How- 
ever, fall planted (preferably before September 16) beets have practically all 
produced seed stalks the following spring. As much as S,000 lbs. of seed per 
acre have been obtained on plats, and an average yield of 1,600 lbs, seems 
possible. The climate permits the beets to remain over winter in the field. 
Comparative trials at several experiment stations indicated that practically no 
difference exifats between the quality and productivity of New Mexico seed 
produced in one year and that of other commercial seed. Cultural methods are 
outlined briefly, 

[Experiments %vith sugar beot varieties in France in 10S6], E. SMLLAxn 
(Ooni. Cent Fabric. Sucre France, Ciro. EeM., S9 (1927), No. 198$, Sup., 
PP- [i5]).-— The beet and sugar yields and sugar contents are tabulated for S 
French and 6 foreign varieties of sugar beets compared on 18 farms in the 
sugar boot region of France. The 7 varieties tested during the period 1922- 
1926 averaged from 17.62 to 18.28 per cent in sugar content and produced from 
6,288 to 6,702 kg. of sugar per hectare (2.36 to 2.64 tons per acre). S6bline, 
Bourdon, and Yihnorin B led In sucrose content, and Mennesson A, Yilmorin B, 
and Rabhetghe & Glesecke N in production of sugar per hectare. 

The distribution of sugar in different forms of the common beets [trans. 
title], J. Beokeb (Fortachr. Landto., 2 (1927), No. 5, pp. 14S-147, 5).— The 

experimental data reported appear to show that the disposition of sugar of 
dry matter differs with the form and variety of the beet, which seems of 
significance in breeding and cultural experiments. 

Germinating sugar cane, D. W. Mat (Planter and Sugar Manfr., 78 (1927), 
No. 19, pp. $68, $69, figs. 5).— The essentials of this contribution from the 
Porto Blco Experiment Station have been noted from another source (E. S. B., 
54, p. 684). Soaking sugar cane cuttings in water or in solutions of lime and 
of lime with magnesia for an optimum period of about 2 days is said to result 
in elimination of the cane borer (Didraea aacchardia), quicker and more 
vigorous germination and growth, earlier irrigation, and higher yields. 

Sugar cane improvement at the Pasuruan Sugar IBhcperiment Station: 
Technique, trend, and results from 189CU1925, inclusive [trans. title], 
J. P. Banwteh (Arolu Suikerindua. Nederlmd, Indie, Meded. Proefata. Java* 
Suikerindua., 1926, No. 19, pp. 545-588, figs, id).— This comprehensive report of 
the sugar canc Improvement work carried on at Pasuruan (Pasoeroean), Java, 
outlines the methods employed in producing and selecting seedlings, describes 
the trend of the work and technique employed, and records si^ificant results 
obtained during the period indicated. The behavior of many well-known canes 
in crossing is shown in some detail, , 
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The raising of seedling canes in JaTa, 0. A. Babbeb {InternaiL Sugar Jour,, 
20 (1927), Nos. SS7, pp. X&-2e; 338, pp. 6^73, fig. JT).— An extensive summai-y of 
the above report by Bannier. 

The reference book of the sngar industry of the world (L<x. Planter, Ref, 
Book Sugar Indus, 'World, July, 1926, pp, 28-5,9, ^0-^3, H-h7, 55-(>5, 64-68, 71, 
72, figs. 4i).— Among the articles included in this fourth annual review of the 
sugar industry are the following: The Selections of Seed Cano, by C. W. Edger^ 
ton, W. G. Taggart, and E. 0. Tims; Cane Varieties Suitable for Natal, by 
H. H. Dodds ; Cane Work at the Tucumdn Experiment Station, by W. E. Cross ; 
Colloids in Belation to Cane Sugar Production, by 11. S. Paine ; The Economic 
Conditions of the Sugar Industry, by II. Arnsteln ; Tho Tropical Plant Eesearch 
Foundation and Its Work for the Sugar Industry, by W. A. Orton; Sugar- 
Past and Present — in tho Hawaiian Islands, by B. H. King; Plant Pood Defi- 
ciency and Its Belation to Boot Bot, by W. P. Naquin ; The Milling Plant— a 
Brief History of Cane-Milling in Hawaii, by A. F. Ewart and B. Kopke; and 
Bflftciency in the Cutting of Cane in Hawaii. 

The response of tobacco to phosphorus fertilizers ftrans. title], A, V. 
Otbygan’ev (A. W. Otryqaniew) (Trudy Tsent, Inst Opyin, Tabakovod, 
[Krasnodar] (Ber. Cent Inst, TabakforscJi,), No, SO (1026), pp, ^2; Fr. abs,, 
pp. 59-^2).— Extensive field and pot tests with cigarette tobacco Indicated 
that the variations in the phosphoric acid content of tobacco leaf are very 
slight compared with those of the contents of nitrogen, potassium, aJid calcium. 
Narrow variations were observed even on poor river sand, very responsive to 
phosphatic fertilizers from the viewpoint of yield, although wide extremes of 
phosphoric acid were applied. Such extreme applications had practically no 
effect on the contents of nicotine and nitrogen. Chemozom soil did not respond 
to phosphorus fertilizers. Superphosphate and sodium acid phosphate led the 
phosphoric acid sources in the yields obtained. 

Georgia bright tobacco fertilization and cigarette loaf growth, E. G. 
Wbstbbook (Tobacco, 84 (1927), No. 1, pp, 13, 15, 17, figs, 8). — ^Fertilizer tests 
with bright tobacco at the Georgia Coastal Plain Station (B. S. B», 56, p. 523) 
in cooperation with the Georgia College of Agriculture and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are described, with particular emphasis on sources of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. 

Tobacco in Bulgaria, B. Fb»nandbiz-Diaz (Le Taboo on Bulgarie, Diss,, 
XJnlo. Lausanne, 1026, pp, 307, pis, 4)* — This dissertation is concerned with tho 
development of tobacco culture in Bulgaria, production practices and districts, 
marketing, commercial movement, and the status and prospects of the Industry 
in Bulgaria, 

The influence of time and rate of seeding on wheat yields [trons. title], 
N. S. Valiko (Igi\ Opytn. Seu. Kavkaza (Jour. Agr. Research North Oauoosus), 
No, 9 (1926), pp, 69-89, figs, 2).— Observations on the factors determining the 
yield of wheat in the Kuban (Caucasus) region gave indications that time of 
planting and not quantity of seed used is the dominant factor influencing the 
development and yield of winter wheat Late planting requires a heavier seed- 
ing, depresses the yield and quality of the crop, curtails the vegetative period, 
is conducive to weed growth, and decreases tillering and the straw : grain ratio. 
An increased rate of seeding with tim^y planting does not affect the length 
of the vegetative period, suppresses weeds, decreases tillering, and shortens 
the culm. Decreased tillering results in more normal stems and increases the 
quantity and quality of the grain. 

Wheat in South Dakota, E, W. Habpiks and A. N. Hume (South Dakota Sta, 
But 222 (1827), pp, 24, figs, 12).— The principal factors involved In wheat pro- 
duction in South Dakota reviewed herein include the distribution, characterls- 
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tics, yields, and winter hardiness of varieties, cultural methods and field prac- 
tices, market clashes and grades, and diseases. 

Prominent among the varieties have been Marquis, Kota (E. S. B., 54, p. 441), 
and Ruby spring wheat, Turkey (S. D. 144) winter wheat, notable for winter 
hardiness, and Kubanka durum wheat. While Marquis and Kubanka have 
been outyielded by other varieties in their respective classes, they are con- 
sidered the more desirable for milling purposes. Yield differences are held 
due to amount of black stem rust and other diseases, time of maturity, and 
the inherent productivity of the variety. 

Wheat made its highest yields at Eureka following diilled and listed com. 
Winter wheat seeded in standing corn at the station yielded 20 bu. per acre 
and that on plowed ground 11.5 bu. Seeding trials suggested March and early 
April for common spring wheat, not later than April 13 for durums, and early 
September for winter wheat. At Highmore a 6-pk. acre rate seemed enough 
for common spring wheat and 7 pk. for durum and at the station 6 pk. for 
winter wheat. 

Wheat production in Saskatchewan, M. Ohamplin (Sashatoliewan Unlo,, 
Ool Affr. Wait But ^ (1927), pp, 43, figs. i4).—The practical information out- 
lined on wheat production in the province is extensively based on varietal, 
cultural, seeding, and fertilizer experiments made by the department of field 
husbandry. University of Saskatchewan. 

Recent researches on wheat in Russia, N, I. Vavilov et al. (IiUeniatL Bev. 
Sei. and Bract Agr. [Rome!, n, ser., 4 (1026), Nc. 4, pp. 935-9S7, pis. 3, figs. 5).— 
Summaries are given of recently reported Investigations in Russia concerned 
with the classification, ecology, genetics, and improvement of wheat. 

Methods for the testing of seeds, used at the Government's Seed Testing 
Station at Wageningen, Holland, 1925 (Methoden van Onderaoek aan het 
Bijksproefstation voor Zaadoontrole voor het Onder:^ 0 €k van Zaaizadm, 1925. 
Wageningen: Min. Binnenlmd. Zaken en Landb., Dir. Landb., 1925, pp. 20; 
Eng. trans., pp. 15 ). — ^Rules are provided for the determination of purity, origin, 
unit and actual weights, moisture content, proportions of hull and kernel, ger* 
mination percentage and energy, intrinsic value, and presence of disease in 
samples of agricultural seed, and for cultivation tests. 

Distinguishing characteristics of the seed of grasses [trans. title], K. 
OnnisToyH (Bflanzenban [Berlin'l, S (1926), Eo. 4, pp. -fP-SS, fig. I).— The 
shape and dimensions, color, awning, pedicel, pubescence, and glumes are de- 
scribed in comparative tables for 80 important grasses. 

The germination of Poa spp.. A, Kelson (An7i. Appl. Biol., 14 (1927), Eo. 2, 
pp. 157’-174, Jigs. 9 ). — The germination response of four species of Poa to varia- 
tions of tomporaturo, light, and moisture supply, and the same responso of P. 
conhpressa to solutions of salts and when In soil to all the foregoing factors 
varied were studied from the viewpoint of the seed analyst 

In the laboratory alternation of temperature generally proved to be the most 
efficient stimulant, and was followed by light and a solution of potassium nitrate 
as moisture supply. P. oompressa was the most sensitive, P. pratenMe and P. 
nemoralls less so, and P. irMalis almost insensible to the variations. In the 
soil, with P, oompressa, excess of light (sunlight) proved depressant Certain 
salts, e. g., potassium nitrate, sodium nitrate, and ammonium nitrate, were 
bthnulathig in solution culture, while salts of lead were depressant. In general, 
the salts stimulating in solution culture were more depressant in soil than those 
depressant in the solution. 

Inspection of agricultural seeds, H. E. Kjsaxibxil xr al. (Indiana Sia. Oiro, 
^1^ (1927), pp, 106, fig. f),— The purity, germination percentage, weed seed 
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content, and for legumes the hard seed content are tabulated for 1,336 official 
samples of agricultural seed obtained from merchants in Indiana in 1026. 

Results of seed and legume inoculant Inspectiony XOSiB^ J. G. Fisks: (Neio 
Jersey Stas, BuL W {1021), pp. 02, fig. 1).— The purity and germination 
percentage and other data are tabulated for 456 official samples of field crops 
seed and 35 lawn mixtures, the germination percentage for 3,014 samples of 
vegetable seed, and the crops, inoculation, number ot organisms, and viability 
guaranties for 62 official samples of legume inoculants. 

Official Seed Testing Station for JSngland and Wales — ^ninth annual 
report [1926], A. Bastham (Jour, Natl Iftst Agr, Bot, No. 6 (1027), pp. 
7S-95, figs, 3).— The average germination and purity are tabulated and dis- 
cussed for 22,884 samples of agricultural seed received from different sources iu 
England and Wales during the year ended July 31, 1926. 

The official seed-testing station, N. R. Boy (New Zeal Jour. Apr., 3^ (1921), 
No, 3, pp. 186-‘104, figs, 2 ). — ^The average germination and purity and incidence 
of the principal weed seeds are shown for 8,027 samples of agricultural seed 
tested at the New Zealand Seed-Testing Station at Wellington during 1026. 

Handbook of Iowa weeds, L. H. Pammet., C. M. Kino, and M. H, Bubns 
(Iowa Apr. Col, Bmt, Bui, 139 (1026), pp, 64, figs, General information 

on the characteristics, habitat, and control of weeds is sxipplemented by brief 
descriptions and eradication methods for an extensive list of Iowa weeds. 

The weed flora of Iowa, L. H. Pammel, 0. M. King, kt al. (Iowa Ceoi 
Survey Bui 4t (1926), pp. VII+715, figs. 5i2). --While this comprelionslve 
work deals pitoarily with the weed flora of Iowa, it presents much informa- 
tion of value to agronomists, botanists, and others interested in weeds and 
their controL The book includes contributions entitled Descriptive Manual 
(pp. 1-429), The General Characters of Seeds (pp. 430-511), Agencies of 
Weed Seed Dissemination (pp. 574, 675), and Bibliography (pp. 661-671), all 
by Pammel and King; Morphology of Leaves and Flowers of AVoeds, by J. N. 
Martin (pp. 512-589) ; Roots and Boot-Stocks, by J. 0. Guuningham (pp. 540- 
650) ; Seasonal Succession of Weeds, by King (pp. 561-660) ; The Story of 
Weed Seed Dissemination, by A. Hayden (pp. 661-574) ; Weed Migration (pp. 
576-614), Number and Kinds of Weeds on Different Soils (pp. 035-623), and 
Injuriou&ness of Weeds (pp. 624-633), all by Pammel; Parasitic Fungi Har- 
bored by Weeds, by J. 0. Gilman (pp. 633-636) ; Some Economic Insects and 
Their Relations to Weeds, by F. D. Butcher (pp. 636-030) ; Weed Eradication, 
by D. Porter (pp, 640-647) ; The Effect of Drying Upon Root-Stocks and Roots 
of Weeds, by R. R. Rotbacker (pp. 647-653) ; Weed Law and Seed Law of 
Iowa (pp. 664-660); and Glossary, by H. S. KoUogg, Martin, and King 
(pp. 672-683). 

Weeds of New Zealand and how to eradicate them, F, W. HiLorNDoar 
(Auckland and London: Whitcotnibe A Tombs, 1926, pp pis, 9, figs, 

116).— JThis practical handbook deals in a general manner with weeds and their 
distribution and control, and gives specific information on the characteristics 
and control of important New Zealand weeds, arranged by families. Pho- 
tomicrographs of a number of weed seed are included, together with a 
classiflcatlon by flower color. 


HOETimiTOE 

[Horticultural investigations at the Alaska Stations], O. C. Gbobgeson 
(Alaska Stas, Bpi. 1925, pp, 1, 2, Jh8, 11, 32, fig. I).— As noted for the preceding 
year (E. S. R., 65, p. 438), this report consists largely of brief varietal notes on 
fruits, v^tables, and ornamental plants. Further observations upon station 
bred strawberry seedlings (E. S. R., 60, p, 140) suggest the adaptability of 
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some of the new strawberries to interior regions where the temperature falls 
to —GO® F. At the Matanuska Station Outhbert raspberries were successfully 
wintered by bending the canes to the ground and covering them with spruce 
boughs. Berries and nursery stock were aided in wintering by planting in 
locations where snow accumulated. Rabbits proved a serious menace to straw- 
berry plants at both the Matanuska and Rampart Stations. 

[Horticultural investigations at the hTobraska Station] (KebrasJca Sta. 
Rpt pp. 16 j i7). — In a pruning experiment with grapes the weights ot 

new wood removed in cane and spur pruning were 849 and 861 gm., resp^- 
tlvely. The removal of wood over 1 year of age was much greater in the case 
of cane pruned vinos. The type of pruning had little effect on the total amount 
of new growth. Comparing straw mulch with dean tillage, the mulched vines 
had the appearance of nitrogen starvation in early spring, but later grew 
normally. Damage to vineyards resulting from a severe October freeze was 
most pronounced in the best cultivated areas. 

Observations on winter injury in the apple orchard showed the most vigorous 
trees to suffer the most damage. The Jonathan variety was particularly sus- 
ceptible to injury. In fertilizer tests manured trees had the largest diameter 
measurements, but were hardly as productive as the trees receiviiig acid phos- 
phate. Unfertilized and uncultivated trees made the smallest annual increase 
in diameter. 

In a test of apple seedling stocks, Mtilinda, Whitney, and Patten Gieening 
gave the most vigorous seedlings. Jonathan and McIntosh seedlings had the 
highest percentage of crown gall. Apple seeds stored at 36-40* F. began to 
germinate about February 10, but were held without injury until planting time 
at temperatures of 33 to 38*. Plum pits stored in moist sand at 36* sprouted 
and giew well when planted. Apples top-worked on Virginia crab and Hibernal 
showed little injury from October freezes as compared with whip-grafted trees 
of the same varieties. The whip-grafted trees showed considerable bark 
cracking and partial girdling. 

[Horticultural investigations at the Oklahoma Station] (Oklahoma Sta. 
Bien, Rpt, 1925^26, pp, 43-48).— As reported by G, W. Cochran, despite a drop 
to 18* F. during the blooming season of 1926, many varieties of peaches set 
a fair crop of fruit, apparently from flowers which were not open at the time 
of the freeze. Glass substitutes were not found equal by W. W. Wiggin to 
glass as a covering for hotbeds. Of four treatments utilized by F. B. Gross 
in growing tomato plants, the one in which plants were transplanted to 4-in. 
pots from the seed flats was the most successful, and the one in which plants 
were left in the greenhouse bench until ready for the field was the least suc- 
ceHsftfl. Oh.soiwations by Cochran on trees set in the orchard in 1013 as 
1- and 2-year-olds showed no essential differences in size between the trees of 
the two ages, leading to the suggestion that orchardlsts might better purchase 
the U>wer priced 1-year-old trees. Studies by Cochran of the effect of fer- 
tilizers and cultural treatments upon the time of blooming of peach trees failed 
to show any consistent results, although in one season trees in the straw mulch 
plat blossomed about three days earlier than those under cultivation. Trees in 
clean culture followed by a cover crop made the best growth, retained their 
leaves the latest, and yielded the best traXt. Any system which allowed grass 
to grow gave poor results. 

The McDonald blackberry was found by Cross to be self-sterile but satis^ 
factorily pollinated by the Dallas. Pecan investigations reported upon by 
D, V. Shuhart showed zinc oxide adhesive tape to be a satisfactory binder in 
budding, except when the sap flow was on the increase. A successful method 
of propagation was that in which spring bark grafts of freshly cat limbs were 
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followed in August by summer patcli budding on tlie limbs where the grafts had 
failed and again the following spring with spring patch buds. 

[Hoi*ticnltural Investigations at the IJelle Fourche Flcldi Station], B. 
Aune (17. >Sf, Dept Agr., Dept. Che. ^77 (AW), pp. — Of 13 apples and 

crab apples planted in an irrigated orchard in 1916 all survived except Ben 
Davis, which winter-killed the hrsl season. Oi\e-year trees wore found more 
successful than older ones, starting quicker and being easier to prune. Crab 
apples were first to come Into bearing and showed extreme bud hardiness, pro- 
ducing some fruit in 1926 despite a freeze of F. during full bloom. Plums 
idanted at the same time also succeeded. An apple and plum orcliard of the 
same varieties planted on the dry land system of culture and maintained under 
continuous cultivation has also prospered. 

Plant introductions, N. K. ELvnben (S^outh Dakota Bui, 234 (1027), 
pp. 04y figs, J). — ^Iii connection udih comments upon parentage, brief descriptions 
are presented of promising fruits, vegetables, forage plants, trees, and orna- 
mentals Introduced by the station from the beginning of breeding operations in 
1895 up to 192T. 

Vegetable gardening, A. J. Maoselp (London: Thornton Bulienoorih, IW, 
pp, 239, pi 1, figs. Si), — ^A general discussion from the English viewpoint upon 
vegetables and tlioir culture. 

The effect of phosphorus and other fertilizers ou the vegetative growth 
of squash and cabbage, J. R. Hepleb (Amer, Boo, Dort, Bet, Proc., 2S (10$6), 
pp, 132-157). -—Records taken at the New Hampshire Experiment Station upon 
the growth of Hubbard squash and Danish Ball Head cabbage growing upon 
plats receiving a basic application of 20 tons of manure per acre supplemented 
with varlouR other materials showed a marked beneficial effect of phosphorus 
in add phosphate upon the early growth of both crops. In the case of squash, 
records taken July 8 showed increases in early growth as compared with con- 
trol plants of 70.6, 51.6, and 91.8 per cent, respectively, for 1,000-, 600-, and 
a, 500-lb. acid phosphate treatments. At the same time applications of muriate 
of potash with or without phosphoric acid gave less growth tlian the controls. 
Ijater measurements showed the double manure plat to be gaining ou the acid 
phosphate plats. Measurt'ments taken of cabbage showed some stimulation to 
early growth on the part of phosphorus hut in no measure as striking as with 
squash. The deleterious effect of potash was again recorded. At the end of 
the season the yields were practically alike on all plats, the double manure 
area alone showing any significant gains. 

Double and single podding In Alaska peas as affected by onvironment 
and heredity, A. J, Dblwiche (Cawter, 6S (1927), No. 7, pp, 23, 2^, flg, 7),— 
Records taken in 1926 upon the production of Alaska pea plants gr()wn from 
seed harvested in 1925 from plants showing single and double podding habits 
showed no inheritance of these characters, the ratio of double to single pods 
being as large in the progeny of single as of double podded parents. The author 
suggests that environment is probably the most important factor in determining 
the production of any given type of pods. 

Anatomy and development of tomato flower, D. O. Cooper (Rot. Qa^,, SS 
(1907) f No, 4f PP* $99-411 f pl8, 2, figs, 7).— -This paper presents the results of a 
technical study of the tomato blossom, using plants of the Bonny Best and 
Greater Baltimore varieties. 

Effect of potash fertilizer on carrying quality of tomatoes, W. B. Lan- 
HAM (Team Bta, Bui, 357 (7927), pp, 38, figs, 6).— The results of a series of 
experiments conducted In the spring of 1926 with tomatoes grown at College 
Station, Troup, Weslaco, and Iowa Park led to the conclusion that while potash 
fertilisers increased yields of fruit on the sandy loam soils at College Station 
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and Troup, they had no consistent effect upon the carrying quality of the 
fruits. As a measure of carrying quality, fruits were submitted to various 
rigid tests which included shaking, pressing, and dropping until the fruits were 
broken. 

Chemical analyses made by G. S. Fraps of the fruit and plants from the 
various fertilizer plats showed a lower potash content in both fruits and plants 
on the control area than on the potash fertilized plats. The fruit highest in 
potash was taken from the high potash (8 per cent) area and the plants 
highest in potash from the 6 per cent area. There was apparently no con- 
sistent relation between tho amount of potash in the plants and fmit and the 
resistance of the fruits to shaking, pressing, and dropping, or in the time re- 
quired for the fruits to ripen in storage. 

British wild fruits and how to identify them, B. Morse {London: Bpworth 
Press, 1927, pp. 64, pi. 1, -figs. ^2).— A small illustrated handbook designed to 
assist in identification. 

Sixperiments on self-pollination of fruit trees [trans. title], K. F. Kostiwa 
{Zap. Oosudr. Nihitsk, Opytn. Bot. 8ada (Jour. Govt. Bot. Gard., Nikita, Yalta^ 
Crimea), 9 (1927), No. S, pp. 53-76, figs. 8; Eng. ahs., p. 7d).— In studies at the 
Government Botanical Garden, Nikita, Yalta, Crimea, plums and peaches were 
found to segregate into distinct groups In respect to self-fertility and self- 
sterility, but in tho apide only a certain tendency to self-fertility was observed. 
Self-fertile varieties of fruits were apparenUy more productive than self-sterile 
kinds. Hand-polllnaled plum flowers sot more fruits than did those open to 
natural pollination, but the resulting fruits were apparently exactly alike. 
A correlation was noted between a parthenocarpic tendency in the apide and 
seif-fruitfulness. Solf-fertilily and self-sterUity in the peach were found to 
be associated with the structure of the blossom. 

A comparison of soil management methods in a young apple orchard, 
H. D. Hootman and H. M, Wells (Michigan 8ta. Quart. BuJ., 9 (1927), No. 4, 
pp. 1S3-137, fig 1 ). — Of five sj’stems of soil management, (1) clean culture and 
cover crop, (2) clover sod and straw mulch, (3) alfalfa sod and straw mulch, 
(4) alfalfa sod atid alfalfa mulch, and (5) the same as 4 with nitrate of soda 
added, compared in an apple orchard planted at the Graham Substation in 
1919, the clean culture plat has led both in respect to growth and to yield. 
From a practical viewpoint the increases in favor of culture were not large 
and were offset by a higher maintenance cost. The trees on all five plats made 
satisfactory growth, and contrary to expectation the supplemental application of 
nitrate of soda proved ot no aiJpurent benefit. The authors suggest that on a 
fertile, clay soil, such as was used, it is possible to develop an orchard almost 
from the start under tho sod mulch system of management. 

£Vnit thinning in Missouri^ A. E. MtmWEEac (Missouri 8ta. Bui. 252 (1927), 
pp. 16, figs. 8 ). — ^A discussion of tho practices and advantages of thinning apple 
and peach fruits. Becords taken on two lots of Ingram apple trees showed not 
only a greater yield of No. 1 apples and greater profit from thinned trees but 
also a greater total yield. Similar observations were made In a Gano orchard. 
Apple trees yielding from 10 to 15 bu. were t h i n ned at a cost of approximately 
3 cts. per harvested bushel of fruit Thinning te believed to reduce the drain 
on the tree’s vitality, tlius aiding In the production of annual crops. 

Grades for Indiana apples, F. O. Gatlord (Indiana 8ta. Giro. I 4 I (199ft), 
pp. 12, figs. IB). — This brief drcnlar contains descriptive and explanatory mate- 
rial concerning the United States apple grades, which are rec omm e n ded as a 
basis for packing Indiana fruit. 

Maazard and mahaleb rootstocks for cherries, G. H. Hows (New York 
State 8ta. Bid. 544 ii927), pp. 14, 8).— Observations upon the yi^d and 
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growth of sweet, sour, and Duke cherries budded on mazzard and mahaleb 
roots showed beyond question that mazzard is the better stock for all three 
groups of cherries. At the end of the first 14 years nearly all the mazzard 
rooted trees were found to be alive and vigorous, while more than half of those 
on mahaleb roots had died and most of the remaining wore lacking in vigor. 
Stocks had an effect upon the time of blossoming in tho casse of bwoet and Duka 
varieties on mahaleb roots, but the time of ripening and the size of the fruits 
were not significantly affected. Mazzard rooted trees because of their greater 
size were naturally much more productive. Sour and Duke cherries thrived 
better on mahaleb roots than did sweet varieties. The fact tliat mahaleb stocks 
are easier to bud and less exacting in soil requirements has unfortunately led to 
their extensive use by nurserymen in recent years. 

Relative merits of mazzard and mahaleb root -stocks for cherries, G. H. 
Howe (Amer. kSoo, ITort, 8cL Proc., (1026) ^ pp. 5*9-55).— A discussion of the 
obseiwations noted above. 

Results obtained in breeding plums, R. WETiiANOTON (Amor, Soc, Hori, 8oL 
Proc., 23 (192$) 1 pp, 5f-55).— A summary of tho results of plum breeding studies 
at the New York State Experiment Station indicates that the best quality 
seedlings have been obtained from parental combinations which represent high 
quality. Agen, Golden Drop, Jefferson, and Imperial Epineuse stand out as 
sources of high quality, and Arch Duke, Grand Duke, Pond, and Yellow Egg 
as parents of seedlings with large sized fruit. 

Blueberry culture, 0. S. BECKwmr and S. Covilix (New Jersey Bias, Giro. 
290 (lB21)t PP- figs, gi).— This circular, superse^lmg an earlier one by the 
senior author (E. S. R., 62, p. 237), discusses soil and cultural requirements, 
propagation, pruning, harvesting, etc. 

Notes on self-fertility of some gooseberry varieties, A. S. Oolbt (Amer, 
Bog, Hort, 8ci, Proa,, 2$ (1926), pp, ISB-HO), — ^Pollination studies with various 
gooseberries, native, English, and English-Amerlcan hybrids, showed without 
exception that self-fertility characterizes this fruit. With the exception of 
Glendale, all the gooseberries developed more seeds from open than from 
pollination. In the case of Pi'bee gradU the increase was from 3 seeds per 
fruit for self to 41 for open pollination. 

A note on raspberry breeding, B. F. Palmer and W. J. Strong (8oi, Agr,, 7 
(1927), No, 10, p. 587).— A brief note pointing out that, although purple-fruited 
raspberries were secured from crosses In which tho black-fruited form was used 
as the ovule parent, in the reciprocal crosses only red-fruited seedlings were 
obtained. 

[Origin of the Gros Michel banana], S. C. Harland ( [Ot Briti Coton. Oft,, 
Colon, Research Com, Rpt 1921^*1925, pp. 8-i8) .^An extended world Journey to 
the principal banana producing regions leads the author to believe that the 
Gros Michel banana Is a native of southeastern Asia, Here it was found widely 
distributed and associated with a number of closely allied varieties. The wide 
diversity of types of cultivated bananas and the existence of several wild 
species In this part of Asia lead the author to believe that here is the original 
home of the banana. 

The growth of citrus seedUngs as infinenced by environmental factors, 
R. E. Gikton (Com* Unto. PuJ>s. Agr. Sd, $ (1927), No, S, pp, 88-li7, figs. 8),— 
Studies at Riverside, Oalif., in the laboratories of the Graduate School of Tropi- 
cal Agriculture ^owed the roots of grapefruit, sour orange, and sweet orange 
seedlings growing in solution cultures to have optimum, and maxl- 

mum temperature requirements of 12, 26, and 87'' 0. (54, 79, and 99* F,), 
respectively. In the oranges the optimum temperature for root hair growto 
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was 88“ and for root elongation 26®. In the sour orange root elongation reached 
a maximum at pH 6.5 and root hair development was favored by pH 5. 
Aeration favored both root elongation and root hair development, particularly 
the latter. That oxygen content of the soil atmosphere influences root growth 
was shown in the case of sour oranges growing in sand cultures. At 28“ 
growth was inhibited at 1.2-1.5 per cent as a minimum and even at 5-8 per 
cent a retarding influence was noted. High concentrations of carbon dioxide in 
the soil atmosphere were found adverse to root development, even in the presence 
of abundant oxygen. 

Valencia late oranges, G. B. Tindalk (Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 26 (1927), 
No. 5, pp. 276-^79, fig. i).— Valencia oranges harvested with care just after they 
reached maturity and put through a process of sweating in an open shed were 
stored in experimental chambers at 34, 30, 38, and 40® F. Pour months later 
the fruits were found lii good condition with only a minimum ol mold. The 
loss in weight was greatest at 40®, and in the 34® lot the skins of some fruits 
were dull, indicating the approach of breakdown. The loss from mold was pro- 
portionately much larger in a large lot of the same fruit in general storage, 
leading the author to suggest that good circulation of air is essential. A paper 
on the storage of the Washington Navel orange was noted earlier (EL S. R., 
67, p. 341). 

Hastening the germination of oil palm seeds, J. N. Mjudsto (Malagan Agr. 
Jour., 16 (1927), No. S, pp. 82-8^).— Freshly cleaned seeds taken from 6-year-old 
palms growing at the Experimental Plantation, Serdang, were divided into two 
lots, one of which was planted in an open sand bed and the other underneath 
glass. Periods of 8 and 13 weeks were required to reach 50 per cent germina- 
tion In the covered and uncovered beds, respectively, but the final germination 
was practically equal. 

Sterility in Apogon and Pogoniris, P. B. Moose and A. B. Stout (Amer. 
Iris 800 . But. 21 (1926), pp. 2-20, figs. 5).-— A further report (B. S. B., 54, p. 888) 
upon studies at the New York Botanical Garden on the fruitfulness of Iris 
varieties and species when pollinated with pollen of compatible varieties and 
upon the results of a large number of unprotected field crosses. 

A report on sterility in sixty-five dwarf-bearded irises, R. A. Gbeeite 
(Amer. Iris 8 oo. Bui. 22 (1927), pp. 40-4$, figs. $). — ^Llke the above, this is an 
additional report upon sterility studies with the iris in progress at the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

rOEESTRT 

National forests of Wyoming (V. 8 . Dept. Agr., Uiso. Oiro. 82 (1927), 
pp. 11+26, figs. 21).— Similar to that prepared for California (B, S. R., 67, 
p. 842), this circular contains information concerning the national forests 
within Wyoming, discussing their location, accessibility, recreational featui^s, 
timber and grazing resources, etc. 

Investigations r^arding the most suitable time for sowing coniferous 
seed [trans. title], B. Hedsmank-Gade ( 8 vens 1 ca Skogaudrdsfor. Tidshr., 26 
(1927), No. 1 , pp. 6-60, figs. 29; Bng. abs., pp. 47-50).— determine the value 
of cultivation and also the best season for sowing, pine and spruce seeds were 
planted at monthly Intervals in tilled and untHled soil in several different 
locations in the Province of Stockholm beginning with the departure of frost 
from the soil up to the first of November. An analysis of the results obtained 
in the several localities indicated that rainfall had a very important xelallon 
to the success of plantations. The quantity of rain falling during the three 
to four weeks succeeding planting proved a decisive factor, especially on 
poorer soils which were observed to be peculiarly sensitive to drought. Cul- 
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tivation prior to planting appeared, more essential on poor than on fertile 
soils and had decidedly less influence with pine than with spruce. In the 
Province of Stockholm late autumn sowings gave cuually as satisfactory results 
as did early sowings, but it is suggested that seed should not be sown on soil 
which has commenced to freeze. 

A second progress report of the results socured in treating pure white 
pine stands on experimental plots at Koone, New Hampshire, R. C. IIa^wley 
(Yale Vniv, School Forestrp BuL 20 (1927), pp. A further report (E. S. R., 
47, p. 146), covering data obtained in moasuromeuts taken in 3025, 20 years 
following the establishment of the iilats. On the heavily and lightly thinned 
plats 81 and 75 per cent, respectively, of the original trees have been removed, 
while at the same time 32 per cent have been los< from natural causes on the 
control area. The diameter of the average tree in the heavily thinned plat 
after the 1925 thinning was 11.2 in., as compared with 8.2 in the control area. 
At the same time the heavily thinned trees averaged C6.1 ft. in height as com- 
pared with 60.5 ft for the nonthlnned trees. The total amount removed in the 
four thinnings from the heavily and lightly thinned plats was 15,294 and 
10,056 bd. ft., respectively. The basal areas per acre in the heavily, lightly, 
and nonthinned plats were 100.85, 123.71, and 203.94 sq. ft., respectively. De- 
terminations of annual growth showed a more rapid development In the 
thinned stands from 1910 onward. In the period 1921-1926 the differences 
were not marked, due to exceptional weather conditions. Considering that 
thinning the stands had reduced the wood capital per acre, it is deemed all the 
more remarkable that the actual volume increase was larger on the thinned 
than on the unthinned stands. The volumes expressed as percentages on the 
heavily, lightly, and nonthinned plats after treatment In 1925 were 58, 70, and 
100, respectively. 

Among the advantages obtained from thinning were the early financial re- 
turns from the sale of timber, healthier trees, and bettor advance reproduction. 
As contrasted with light thinning, heavy thinning gave larger returns at each 
euttmg and at the same lime produced an equal or greater amount of wood. 

Alteration in the form of wholly liberated trees [trans. title J, E. Kvblom 
(Svenska Skogev^dsfdr, Tfdahr,, 25 (1927), No. 1, pp. 51^61, fig 1; Eng. obs., 
pp. 60, 61). — ^Measurements taken on 122 seed trees, chiefly pine, 10 to 12 years 
after liberation showed an Improvement in form class in those trees which at 
the time of liberation had a form class of 0.7 or loss and a doteriorlatlon in 
those with a form class of 0.75 or greater. The greater the departure of the 
orighml form class from 0.725 the greater wtis the substniuent change. Growth 
increment was considerable even In trees over 100 years of ago. Observing 
that seed trees with well developed crowns made the more rapid growth fol- 
lowing liberation, the author suggests that heavy thinning during the later 
life of the stand is a desirable procedure. 

Report on the physical and mechanical properties of Finns patola, K. B. 
Egkbo (So, Afr^m J(mr, fifoi., 25 (1926), pp. ^67-477). —The wood of P. patula 
was found to be very light in weight, easily worked, almost nonresinous, readily 
stained or painted, and suitable for gluing or nailing without splittiug. Me- 
chanically the wood was found to be weak, brittle, and soft, and it Is at present 
largely used fOr box making, although It is considered of potential value for 
other purposes. 

Bry rubber content of Hevea latex from trees in clean weeded areas and 
in areas under fern growth, P. G. Srbing (Malagan Jgr. Jour., 15 (1927), 
No. 9, pp. 7S--8i).— Preliminary records taken upon trees of similar age showed 
practlcaBy equal production whether clean cultivated or weedy. 
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DISEASES OE PLANTS 

Elements of plant x>athology applied to agronomy and silviculture, 
E. IdABCHAL (Mdmmts de Pathologie V4g4tale Appliqude d VAgronomie et d 2a 
Sylviculture, Qemhlouw: Jules Duoulot, 1925, pp, XVI+312, figs, The 

first two main parts of this book deal, respectively, with plant diseases due 
chiefly to lower plant organisms or to so-called viruses and with other diseases 
classed collectively as physiological. A third part lists, in systematic and 
briefly descriptive form, plants in their practically determined divisions, with 
diseases and their causes (chiefly lower organisms). 

Diseases and pests of garden plants, M. van den Bboek and P. J. Sohenk 
(Ziehten en BeschadAgingen der Tumhouwgewassen, Groningen: J, B, Welters, 
1925, -J. ed., rev,, vols, 1, pp. XII+S60, figs, 116; 2, pp, YIlI>\-259, figs, 96 ), — 
This is the fourth, fully revised edition of this work, the second edition of which 
has been noted (E. S. It., 89, p. 444). 

Some outstanding features of the plant disease situation in Illinois 
during 1023, L. R. Tehon {Rl. State Acad, Sci. TroAis,, 11 (1924), PP* S8--98), — 
An account of weather conditions as observed during the year is related, with 
general or detailed and tabulated accounts of diseases affecting fruits, cereals, 
vegetables, and field crops. 

Plant diseases (Nelraska Sia, Bpi, 11926), pp, 24^21, SS).-— A study is 
outlined of potato spindle tuber and its combinations with other degeneration 
diseases, several phases of which have been carried on during the cuitent year. 
These include the relation of time of infection to appearance and severity of 
the symptoms, which may be noted within 4 to 8 weeks after infection of the 
growing plant occurs. In prelinflnary studies, all attempts failed to transmit 
calico, weather mottle, and witches’ broom by the core graft method. Inocula- 
tion from Giant Hill tubers failed to reproduce the disease, but gave some 
doubtful spindle tuber plants. Nitrate nitrogen was plentiful in infected tubers. 
No insect appeared to be correlated with spindle tuber spread. The cutting 
knife was suspected, and this view was supported by preliminary tests and 
field trials. Some results have been published by Werner in Research Bulletin 
32 (E. S. R., 66, p. 44T) and elsewhere. 

In the determination of differential reactions of strains within a wheat 
variety to physiological forms of Pucoinia gram/Ms trUioi, not one of 579 pure 
line strains used proved completely resistant to all 14 forms of rust Of lOO 
selected for continued study, about 10 were rather pronfising for farther study. 

Of the 08 counties of the State, 84 have been found producing the common 
barberry, and this has been found rusted in 71 counties. During 6 years, stem 
rust has appeared on grasses and grains near infected barberries 11 days earlier 
on on average than the lust which comes from outside the State. 

Studies indicated seem to show that most if not all running out of seed pota- 
toes is due primarily to disease, environment being a secondary factor. 

‘‘By the tuber index method It was found that no lots of seed potatoes were 
obtained that were entire free of known virus diseases, but the method was 
entirely satisfactory for eliminating mosaic diseases. In one plat mosaic was 
reduced from 88.2 per cent to 0.7 per cent by 2 years’ tuber indexing.” 

Degeneracy in potatoes under Nebraska conditions has been i^own to be 
due principally to spindle tuber. Higher soil temperatures, when they did not 
inhibit tuberizatlon, resulted in greatly elongated tubers, the productiveness 
of which, when planted, was not affected by soil temperature or soil moisture. 
In a study with seed stock containing some spindle tuber, dry land seed stock 
was more productive than irrigated stock of the same lot; seed harvested early 
62a04r-27 4 
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was superior to that harvested late; late planting produced better seed than 
early planting; and straw mulching seemed to retard tlio spread of spindle 
tuber. A study of immature potatoes showed that when spindle tuber Infected 
plants were pre^nt, immature seed securod by either early harvesting or late 
planting was superior to mature seed. When diseiiso was not present in seed 
lots, Immature stock showed no advantage over mature fetocks. In a study ot 
tuber type* it was found tlint tuber elongation was inereasod by raising the 
temperature, increasing the amoutd of soil moi-^turo* or growing the plants on 
a heavier type of soil. 

Mycological investifiations, W. F. iliiiWLnv (IJxpt and Reaearah 8ta., Chea- 
Jimt, RmiiB, Ann,, Rpt, 11 (1923), p, anie mycological Investigations 
included the Phytophthora disease of cucumber seedlings, the Thiolavla disease 
of beans and tomatoes, and tomato mildew. I>isoases brought to the station 
not previously listed Included aster will (Ccphaloftporium asteria), celery soft 
rot (JSaciUua catvtovortia) , French bean root rot (T. haaioola), mushroom dis- 
ease (MonlUa fimlcola), narcissus rot (bacterial organism not identified), rose 
canker (Ooniothprium fuckelU), Bolaniim capaicaatmm edema (physiological), 
tomato root rot (T, taaicola), and gi-apevine canker (RJiaMoapora sp.). 

Beport of the imperial mycologist, [l^usa, 1SI24— 2ISJ, M. Mnui (Agr, 
Research Puaa, 8ci, Rpta, 192^-23, pp, 4^7).—- This report comprises 
chiefly accounts of studies on diseases of economic plants, Including pigeon pea 
(Cajavma indloua) wilt (Fuaarium udum) and canker (Nectria sp.) ; cinchona 
(Cinchona ledgcrlana, 0, spp.), collar bark swelling and cracking, lower-leaf oast, 
and death (Botryodiplodla iheohromae, Oortiolum javanlcnm, and other fungi iso- 
lated) ; sugar cane diseases (RJtlgoctonla sp., Oollciotriohum faloatum, OcphaUh 
aporiutru aacdhari, VerHoiUUm sp., Menderaowfm aaaoharl (?), Uatilago aolta-* 
mtnea) ; linseed wilt (Fuaarium sp.) ; bersoom (Trifolium dtemndrimm) dis- 
ease (Fusarium, Yermicularla, and Ehizoctonla Isolated) ; a cucurbit disease 
(Pythium lutleri strains) ; potato late blight (Phiitophthora infestanis, associ- 
ated with several fungi); jute disease; oat smut (Uspulun efCectlye) ; rice 
disease (several fungi) ; Phytophthora (strains?) ; and systematization of hosts 
and cultures. 

Immnnity [to disease] in plants [trans. title], A. Zoja (Atti lat, Boi, R, 
Univ, Pavia, S, aer,, JB (1923), pp, 13^7, pla, B), — ^Theoi'etlcal considerations and 
es^riinentation are outlined. 

It has been found that phintlets reared upon a culture medium used for 
Jielmmt7to3poriiim\ sativum resist infection with the living forms of that fungus, 
and that a like immunity is to be noted in the case of plantlols roared ou the 
sap of plants affected with the same disease. The Immunizing influence 
certainly lasts more than one month. The active principle is sensitive to the 
influence of heat, resisting temperatures between 50 and 55** C., but is destroyed 
by boiling and is supposed to be enzymatic in character. 

Imnaunity and predisposition in plants to parasites [Irons, title], F. 
MABC3aAL (Rev. Bot, Appl et Agr, Colon., B (1925), No. 4$, pp. J77-ZS£) 'Bolh 
passive and active resistance are discussed In connection with physiological 
and environmental factors. 

Bacterial diseases of Gramineae [trana title], L. Gxrsror (Rev. Bot. Appl. 
et Agr. Colon.^ $ (1925), No. 52, pp. This is chiefly a review, cov- 

ering different regions and countries, of the bacterial grain disease situation, 
partly with reference to French colonial interests. 

Tumors experimentally caused by Bacterium tumefaciens [trans. title], 
J. Magbou (Bet?. PatK V^g. et Bnt Agr., 11 (1924), 1, pp. 75-77).— The 

tumor-producing effect of B. tumefooims was tested on Pelargordum eonatvm 
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with positive results, and some tumors wore invaded subsequently by Boirytis 
olnerea. The anatomical r^ations of tumors are indicated. 

Cancer of plants, or crown gaU [truns. title], E. F. SiriTn (Rev. Bot Appl 
et Affr, Colon., 5 (1925), No. 42, pp. 97-105). — This is published as a r§sum6 by 
B. Fogx of an exposition by Smith before the Paris Society of Plant Pathology 
in 1924 of the es‘-enlial results obtained in the study of plant diseases, more 
particularly in relation to bacteria and specifically with reference to plant 
cancer or crown gall. Attention is called to the extensive bibliography of the 
subject in Smith’s book previously noted (E. S. E., 48, p. 142). 

Three new or little known species of Ascochyta [trans. title], M. and AIme. 
G. Aenaud (Rev. Bath. V6g. et Ent. Agu, 11 (192',), No. 1, pp. 5e^9).’—AscooJtt/ta 
carioae on leaves of Ficus oar lea and A. syringae on leaves of Byringa vuJgarts 
are descriptively discussed as little known, and A. hydrangeae as a new species 
on leaves and branches of Hydrangea liortorum. 

Gyroceras colttdis parasitic on Oeltis australis [trans. title], 0. Kiujaw 
(Bui. Boo. Hist. Nat. Afrique Nord, 16 (1925), No. 8, pp. 271-281, pis. 4).— 
Culture, infection, and microscopic studies are outlined as applied to G. celtidis, 
a parasite of 0. australis, which in some ways corresponds to the organism 
which has been designated ns Bphaerella celtidis. 

Postalozzia diseases so-called and the genus Pestalozzia [trans. title], 
a M. Dover (Meded. Phytopafh. Lab. Oommelin Bcholten,*' No. 9 (1925), 

pp. 72, pis. 2, figs. 25), — ^The first section of this study is mycological (some- 
what systematic and critically descriptive), the second is phytopathological, 
with generalizations ; the bibliography comprises about 50 references. 

Anomalies in sporulation of Puccinia malvacearum under the influence 
of grafting [trans. title], L, Blabinghbm (Rev. Path. Vdg. et Ent. Apr., 11 
(1924), No. 2, pp. 125-131). --'Lh.e author notes, along with other results of tests, 
that P. malmoeartm on green Lavatera arborea showed two modes of develop- 
ment, but no such development on variegated plants or variegated shoots grafted 
on normal plants of this species. 

Sulfuric acid for weeds and plant parasites [trans. title], E. Babath^ (Rev. 
Path. T4g. et Ent Agr., 11 (1924), No. 4, PP- 288-298, pis. ^).— Sulfuilc acid has 
^own itself to be efficacious in destroying Injurious weeds, also in combating 
plant diseases, notably stem break or foot rot of cereals. 

Chemical grain disinfectants for smut [trans. title], W. Kbassowska and 
J, TEZEBii^rsKi (Paw, Pafist. Inst Nauk. Cosp. Wiejsk. Pulaioach (M4m. Inst 
Natl Polon. Hcon. Rurale Pulawy), 5 (1924), A PP- 277-293; Fr. abs., pp. 

DifCorences and variations are recorded as noted In work done in 
1918, 1919-20, 1020-21, and 1021-22 in applying disinfectants to seed (winter) 
wheat to minimize smut attack. The preparations employed Included Uspulun, 
Na«OOs, KsOOs, ASaOt, NaAbOe, KMnO^, milk of lime, and wood ash, which were 
tested in comparison with the more usual fungicides, copper sulfate, formalin, 
and corrosive sublimate. 

Oereal diseases [trans. title], L. Gtnror (Rev. Path. Vdg. et Ent. Agr., 11 
(1924), No. 4i PP- 268-JS87).— The author gives a r4sumfi of tlie incidence and 
distribution of cereal diseases in different parts of France, involving among 
others as fungi known to be causal, Puoeinia glumarurrv, P. triiioina, P. graminis, 
Erysiphe graminis, TiUetia caries, Fusarlum oulmorum, Ophiobolus graminis, 
Helm^thosporium sp., and Leptosphaeria herpotrichoides. 

Foot rot of cereals [trans. title], G- Maxjnotjey (Eet>, Path. Tdg. et Ent 
Agr^ 11 (1924), No. 4, pp. 29MdS).— Cereal stem break or foot rot caused 
serious crop losses over certain areas Ophtobolus graminis and LeptosphaeHa 
herpotrichoides were present 
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A cytologitsal study of orange loaf rust, Puccinia triticiiia physiologic 
form 11, on Malakoflf wheat, K. K. Atxbn (Jour. Agr. IfGHean% $Jt (mi), 
No, 8, pp, 697-114, pis. 7).— The autlior presents (he results of stucUes with the 
wheat sti’aln Malakoff, said to ho fully robisttinl at all aftos and under all 
environmental conditions tested to orange loaf rust (P. Iritiotna physiologic 
form 11). The first article of the series (B. kS. It., 55, p, 052) reported a study 
of this strain on a fully susceptible variety, Little Club, 

In the young infections, the first host cells invaded soon collapse and die, 
many of the young rust fungi dying also at this stage, or else surviving and 
gaining slowly in strength. Successive host cells invaded show milder and 
slower reaction, until a haustorlum may form, expand partly, and undergo 
normal drainage, the rate of growth becomhuc correspondingly increased in 
case of the mycelium, a few portions of which bear small uredlnia. It is sug- 
gested that this adjustment process may bo one of the factors operative in 
producing the “ X ” or heterogeneous ” type of infection described by Stakman 
and Levine (B. S. R., 48, p. 346). 

In infections subjected to bright weather and scant water supply, a 25one of 
host tissue surrounding the Infection shows pronounced degradation of the 
pectic constituents of the cell walls. In seedlings and older plants inoculated 
during the dark, wet weather of January and February this reaction may be 
slight or absent. This breakdown of poetic substances may be due to adds 
formed in the dying and decomposing host cells within the mycelial area, but it 
is thought to be duo to an enzyme from the fungus. The difCerence in the 
amount of this pectic reaction in plants subjected to dlflCeront environmental 
conditions may be due to a difference in the composition of the mesophyll cdl 
walls brought about by those conditions. 

Yellow and brown rusts of wheat. — ^A preliminary note on their annual 
recurrence, K. C. Mehta (Indim iSfof. Oong. Proc. [OalrnttaTi, U (19%5), 
p. 191). — ^No alternate host has yet been discovoreil for tlie yellow rust of wheat 
(PuocffiiO' ghmarum tritid), nnd the same is true of the brown rust of wheat 
(P. Mticina) as fur as India is concerned. No evidence was obtained as to the 
direct Infection of cereals by the sporldia of rusts or as to the causation of 
rusts by mycoplasmic symbiosis in the seed grain. No source of infection on 
collateral hosts on the plains of India was found. On account of the Intense 
summer heat there appears to be little likelihood of the survival of uredosporcs 
from the previous crop, though uredosporos survive the summer at hill stations 
where climatic conditions are more favorable. tJredospores (supposedly the 
only source of infection) blown by wind from such localities may, it is thought, 
start infection on the new crop on the plains. 

Wheat yellow rust susceptibility [frans. title], J. IlBAUVKftTE (Kev. Path, 
et JBnt. Agr,, 11 (1924), No. f, pp. Having noled previously 

(B. S. B., 68, p. 648) the climatic conditions then favoring exceptional attack 
by wheat yellow rust (Puooinia glumanm), the author herein lists in five 
grades, with subdivisions, wheat varieties according to relative resistance or 
susceptibility. 

Ihternatioual study of wheat rusts [trans. title], J. Bbattvebie (Bev. Path. 
VSg. et Ent. Agr., 11 (1924), No. 1, pp. 29-Si).—- In view of the request made 
by the International Conference of Phytopathology and Bconomic Entomology 
held in the Netherlands in 1328 (B. S. E., 62, p. 646), that specialists In various 
countries submit propositions looking to coordinated international researches 
on wheat rusts, the author briefly presents suggestions covering 12 points, with 
advice as to the wide utilization of the prellmina3ry results obtained. 
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Conditions favoring development and spread of cereal rusts [trans. title], 
B. Foet? (Rev. PatJi. Y4ff. et Enf. Agr„ li (IQU), No. 1, pp. 3^ Referring 
to tlie presentation by Beanverie, noted above and previously (E. S. B., 68, p. 
643), Ibe present author discusses facts, figures, and conditions extending back 
as far as 1006, with comparisons involving situations at more recent dates. 
It is regarded as impossible to prove that wheat rust is absent from a given 
region at a given time, and this fact obscures the question as to overwintering. 

Cereal rust at Grignon firans, title], 0. CnfiPiN (Rev. Path. V4g. et Ent. 
Agr.f 11 (102i), No. pp. 3iyS20). — ^Resistance to rust fungi of cereal species, 
subspecies, varieties, and hybrids is indicated with discussion. 

[Bean disease in Costa Rica], C. Piavno (Rev. Path, V4g. et Ent. Agr., 11 
(1924), No. 2, pp. I 0 O- 155 , pis. 2). — ^A descriptive account is given of a disease 
scarring the basal portions of bean stalks or even killing the plants. A Bac- 
terium and a Coccus, possibly acllng in association, were isolated from the 
lesions. 

A Sclcrotium on maize [traus. title], M. Mabesquelle (Rev. Path. et 
Ent. Agr., 11 (1924) , No. 2, pp. 1S6-159, fig. 1). — Near the end of the summer in 
1923, the Paris Station of Vegetable Pathology received from Rabat, Morocco, 
a maize stalk showing an unknown disease. Critical study appeared to estab- 
lish this as a new species, and it was named 8. monohlstum. 

Parasitism of Fnsarium wliich causes the wilt disease of cotton in the 
Bombay Presidency, B. B. Mundkub and Q. S. Ktob:abni (IniUan 8cL Cong. 
ProG. [Oalotiftalt 12 (1925), p. 192).— A review is given of early work on cotton 
wilt disease done in India, with a brief account of the literature on the rClo 
played by aluminum salts on plant life. The conclusion reached by previous 
workers that aluminum salts become available only in acid soils Is accepted, 
and it has been shown that tlie cotton soils are not toxic, in the sense that they 
are not acid, the alkalinity rendering the aluminum salts inactive. The con- 
clusion is that Ihe cotton wilt disease is due to a Fusarium, and that the 
microchemical tests which showed an accumulation of iron and aluminum salts 
are not reliable. 

Toxins c.xcreted by the Fusarium causing wilt disease of cotton and 
their induenco on the host plants, Q. R. Ktokabni and B. B. Mtjwdkur 
(Indian 8ci. Cong. Proc. [Calcutta}, 12 (1925), p. 191). — Cotton plants of a 
susceptible strain, placed in a filtrate of a solution in which the Fusarium 
causing cotton wilt disease had grown for a time, wilted, showing symptoms 
identical with those usually seen in the fields. The time required to wilt the 
plants varied with the ago of the solution. The wilting apparently was not 
caused by the alkalinity, and while a lactate was found in the filtrate, this was 
shown not to cause the wilting. The filtrate contained no oxalate. Even rec- 
ant types of cotton willed when placed in the filtrates. The conclusion is 
reached that the death of cotton plants is due to the toxin or toxins excreted 
by the fungus, and that these toxins are thermostable and not of an enzymic 
nature. 

The cause of cotton wilt in India, S. L. Ajrekab (Indian 8ci. Cong. Proc* 
[Caloutta}, 12 (1925), p. 8^).— Reporting successful inoculations of healthy 
cotton plants with Eusariimi, sp. isolated from wilted cotton plants from Nagpur 
and Bharwar, the author states that he considers the reasons oflPered by 
Dastur (B. S. E., 63, p. 247) for doubting the parasitism of WmariAxm spp. not 
convincing. Some difficulties In the way of accepting Dastur’s iron and 
aluminum salts accumulation theory of cotton wilt are also indicated. 

Gotten wilt in Central Provinces and Berar, B- V- Bai, Indiam Bof. 

8oc„ 5 (1926), No S, pp. 117-^120) -—This is part of a discussion apparently 
started by Ajrokar and Bal (B, S. E., 47, p. 46), and since participated in 
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Dastur (B. S. B., 63, p. 24T) and by Ajrekar (sec p. 643). Views and investiga- 
tions of others are indicated. 

** Damping off” of cucumber soedlings, P. H. Williams (Expt, and 
ResGwrolh Sta., Cheshuntf Eerf&», Ann* Bptf 11 (1325), pp, 7<^7}). — ^A de&tiuctive 
outbreak of cucumber seedling disease has boon brought under study in con- 
nection with a Phytophtlioia isolated about the same time from tomato seed- 
lings. Differences are noted. It is stated that in 303b a damping off and 
foot rot of young tomato plants was associated with P* parohiHca and ?. 
crypiogoa^ 

Mosaic disease of the cucumber, W. F. Bbwley (Evpt and Be^carch Bfa,, 
Cheslmnt, MetU** Ann* JBpt, 11 (1925) , pp* 65’-89, fig i).-— i^resent results war- 
rant more extended trials looking to control of the cucumber mosaic by the use 
of clean seed. The strain under examination is not immune to mosaic, being 
easily inoculated by ordinary methods. Cucumber mosaic can be contracted, 
apparently, from seed beds which have borne a diseased crop. 

Influence of disinfection of millet seed on the appearance of TJslilago 
panlci miliacei [trans. title], W. Kb\ss<>W 8KA and J. Ta/EBiNSKr (Pam. PaM. 
Imt Nauk* Gosp* WiejBk* Pulimach (Af6n. Inst. Nail. Polon. E(<m. Rurale 
Pulairy), 5 (1924) ^ A, pp. 218-^76; Fr. ahs., pp* 274, 27d).-- Experimentation in 
steeping millet seed In potassium permanganate 0.1 and 0 26 per cent, Uspidun 
0.0 per cent, formalin 0.25 per cent, soda 1 and 2 per cent, copper sulfate 1 
per cent, and corrosive sublimate 0.1 per cent showed that Dapulun was as 
good a disinfectant as formalin and better than copper sulfate. Soda varied 
frona fair to poor. Potassium permanganate apparently augmented smut 
infection. Steeping in general lowered smut Infection, and tlie stronger dis- 
infectants are thought to have given increased weight of heads. 

A study of a disease of the garden peas due to Sclorotium sp. (rolfsii ?), 
H. Ohaudhubi (Indian 8oi. Cong. Proo. lOalcvttal, 12 (19^5), pp* 190, I3I).— 
A disease of potted pea plants is described as appearing in 1023, supposedly 
due to a Sderotium (8. rolfsU 1)* 

Potato diseases in 1924 [trous. title], 0. Psbbet (Beo. Path* Y6g* ci Ent 
Agr.t 11 (1924), No. 4, PP> 333-515).-— In central France during 3021 potato crop 
returns were considerably reduced by various causes, which as hero indicated 
include phases of degeneration, in connection with the accounts of which 
resistant varieties are listed. 

Hollow heart of potatoes, n. 0. Moobb (MtcJilgan 8t0* Quart. Bul.^ 9 (1921), 
No. pp. I57-I5S).— In experiments conducted at Uic station during 1020 to 
determine the comparative effects of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
used separately or in combinatious, as expressed in the development of hollow 
heart in Russet Rural potatoes, potash applied alone delayed vine maturity 
and produced the maximum of hollow heart. The lowest hollow heart per- 
centage corresponded to the combined nitrogen and phosphorus treatment. The 
complete fertiliser increased yield over the check by 76 bu. per acre and 
subtly decreased hollow heart, producing 67 per cent of good-type potatoes. 
The best quality potatoes (73.86 per cent) were given by a combination of 
phosphorus and potash. All ffertlliaers averaged somewhat better as to type 
of potatoes produced than did the check. 

The first hollow potatoes were observed August 30, or 82 days after planting. 
Potatoes dug between September 30 and October 4 showed 10.86 per cent of 
hollow heart This trouble increased nearly 100 per cent during approxi- 
mate the last 10 days of the growing season, the Increase being supposedly 
related to heavy rainfafl during September. No hollow heart was found in 
tubers weighing less than 2 oz. An increase in the number of stalks per hlH 
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decreased the percentage of hollow heart and increased the number and total 
weight of tubers per hill. 

In an experiment conducted in Oceana County, a spacing of 32X16 in. gave 
306J2 bu. per acre, with 2 per cent of hollow heart; 32X82 in. spacing gave 
289.9 bu., with 13.7 per cent of hollow heart. In Antrim County 34X17 in. 
spacing gave 384.5 bu., with 7.84 per cent of hollow heart, while a 34X34 in. 
spacing gave 351.2 bu., with 30.90 per cent of hollow heart 

[Weather and potato blight incidence], M. P. LdHNis {Ondersoeh naar het 
Yerhmd de Weersgesteldheid efi de AardappeUiekte (Phytophthora 

infestans) m naar de JEJigenschappen, die de Vatbaarheid der Knollen voor deze 
Ziekte Bepalen, Baarn: PhytopatK Lab. Willie Oammelin Soholten, 19^4, pp. 
rV+129, pU. 11, figs. 11; Eng. aba., pp. 111-129). — ^A systematic account is 
given of studies carried out on the relation between the weather conditions and 
the progress of a potato blight epidemic ; on experimenis for the determination 
of the time at which spraying VTith Bordeaux mixture gives the beat results; 
on the infection of tubers and their resistance; on the nature of the factor 
which may cause the resistance of the cork cambium ; on the mode of entrance 
through the eyes ; on the moment at which potato tubers become infected ; and 
on the degree of susceptibility of the foliage. 

Potato leaf roll [trans. title], K. Lxjdewig (Landio. Jalytb.^ 63 (1926), No 2, 
pp, 277-303).— These studies deal with the effects of salt solutions on the 
removal of the stored starch from the leaves of plants affected with potato 
leaf roll and with the Influence on leaf roll of phosphorus and potassium as 
fertilizers. The data are given in tabular form and discussion for 1924 and 
1925. 

Potato tubers attacked by Microecocos prodiglosns [trans. title], D. S. 
Oavadas (Eev. Path, T4g. et Ent Agr., 11 (1924), No. 1, pp. 19, 20).— A 
description is given of potato tubers attacked by M. prodAgtosus, as to the por- 
tions in the different stages of change due to the progress of the disease, L e., 
the living reactions and the changes In the dying or killed portions. 

Potato powdery scab [trans. title], A. Atoutanots (Rev. Path. V4g. et Ent. 
Agr., 11 (1924), No. 1, pp. 60-66, pis. 3)-— A study at the Paris Station of 
Plant Pathology on potato powdery scab (Spongospora subterranea) is re- 
ported by tho author in connection with conditions or measures bearing upon 
protection against loss from this source. 

French varieties of potatoes on potato-wart land [trans. title], F. Wsiss 
(Rev. Path. VCy. ct Ent. Agr., 11 (1924)^ No. 1, pp. 93-98) .--Chiefly, this is an 
account of te^ts for immunity (absolute resistance) or for relative resistance 
to black wart (Bgnchytrlum cndobioticum) of potato varieties in connection 
with the susceptibility or resistance of some also to scab^ mosaic, crinkly 
mosaic, loaf roll and mosaic, Fusarltnn wilt, Bhizoctonla, and aphid injury. 

A strain of sorghum kernel smnt which infects milo and hegari, W. H. 
Tisdale, h. F. Melchebs, and H. J. Olemmbb (Phytopathology, 16 (1926), No. 1, 
p. 85). — In comprehensive experiments by Keed and Melchers, completed In 1921 
(E. S. B., 63, p. 751), milo, feterlta, and hegarl proved almost completely 
Immune to covered kernel smut (Bphaoelotheca sorghi). In 1923 a kern^ 
smut attacked milo in southwestern Kansas, northeastern New Mexico, and 
northwestern Texas, and in 1924 milo and hegari were smutted In this region. 
Experimentation in 1924 and 1026 showed that the smut firom milo and h^rl 
can infect pure lines of milo and hegari and the sorghums susceptible to the 
commonly occurring strain of B, sorght, but that it does not infect feterita. 
Covered kernel smut from suaceptlblel sorghums grown at} Manhattan, Ehns., 
failed to smut milo or hegari, as formerly. Infected heeds of milo and h^ri 
are often only partially smutted by this new strain. The fiict that a kem^ 
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smut now exists which attacks varieties hithoreto roaibtaut complicates greatly 
the problem of breeding for resistance. Though characters of the sori and the 
sterile cells would indicate 8. cruentiu this fungus is more topical oC 8. horghi. 
Strains of kernel smuts of sorghum, Sphacolotheca sorgiii and S. 
cruenta, W. H. Tisdaije, L. E. Meloiieus, and H. .1. Cr.n^rMfcit (Sour, Agr, 
Re^ewroh [17. S.], H (1927), No. 9, pp. 825-^38, 4).— This paper presents 

the results of investigations started as a result of the milo kei'nel smut out. 
break noted above. 

Experiments which were condacied at Eosslyn, Va„ Ualliart, Tex., and Man- 
hattan, Kans., in 1925 and 1926, to determine the reaction of numerous varieties 
and hybrids of sorghum to infection by the strain of kernel smut occurring on 
milo, and by the ordinary covered kernel smut of sorghum (£f. oorghi), showed 
that the smut on milo and hegarl differs irom the ordinary co\ered kernel smut 
in that it is pathogenic to milo, White Tolo, and hegarl (sorghums hitherto 
resistant), as well as to soi’ghums susceptible to ordinary covered kernel smut 
Though externally resembling closely 8. BorgM, this form shows occasionally 
certain characters (indicated) of loose smut (8. cruenta). Probably the smut 
on milo and hegarl is a strain of 8, eorgU; possibly a hybrid between 8. sorgM 
and 8. omenta, resulting from a fusion between hyphae of the two species 
growing in the same host plant; or possibly an intermediate in, a series of 
variants ranging between 8. sorgM and 8. cruenta. A 1021 collection of feterita 
kernel smut, credited to H. M. Yinall, appears to be due to a strain of 8. sorgM 
differing in pathogenicity from the ordinary covered kernel smut and also from 
the strain in milo and hogari. Iioose kernel smut (8. omenta) was found in 
secondary heads of ieterita, 0. I. 182 (hitherto free from loose kernel smut) 
at San Antonio, Tex., in 1926. 

Southern blight on soybeans: A new disease in Mississippi, X M. Waexace 
(Miss, 8tat6 Plant Bd, Quart. Bui,, 4 (192S), No, 4, pp, l--o, fig 1),— -Paring 
the dry summer of 1924 southern blight (SoleroUum rolfsli) was epidemic on 
soy beaus over Mississippi. The occurrence of the disease on the leading 
varieties is tabulated, but no recommendations are attempted. 

[A Sderotianx spot on sugar beets], A M. BAgBina (Hev. Path, V4g. et 
Bnt, Agrr., 11 (1924) t No. 2, pp, 160--16S, fig, 1 ). — ^An organism associated with 
tough spots near the insertion of the small roots of sugar boots is said to show 
sclerotia characters more like those of 8. wyzae Umn those of 8, rolfsli or 
8. oeptvorum. 

The year’s progress in cane disease investigations, U. 11. STom&v (8o. 
African Sugar Jour. Ann., 1925, pp. 158, 15^).— CJaglng oxpcriraoula showed all 
uncagod plants to be diseased at the end of tlmoe months. One plant only in 
a cage of the largest mesh was diseased, while all other plants were healthy. 
This experiment is considered to show that the streak disease is transmitted 
through the air by some agency which fine wire gauze will exclude. Trans- 
missioxi experiments gave negative results with Balolutha mltUa, as with other 
Insects tried as likely carriers. Little doubt is expressed that B, mWa is the 
actual carrier, but it Is thought probable that only under certain conditlcms 
does it become infective. These conditions are to be studied. 

Tidd tests of disease-resistant sugai* canes in Louisiana, E. D. Eaitds and 
S. F. Shhewood (U. 8, Dept. Agr., Dept. Giro. 4t8 (1927), pp. 20, figs. «).— 
Extremely low sugar yields recently obtained in Louisiana from the commonly 
cultivated varieties D-74, Louisiana Purple, and Louisiana Striped (Eibhon), 
following complete mosaic Infection and accentuated injury from bad seasons, 
root rot, and borers, have seriously menaced the industry. 

Prom the successive increase of the few short pieces of P, O. X 284 which 
Elliott Jones, field manager of Southdown plantation, Houma, La., carried to 
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Louisiana from the Washington greenhouse in April, 1922, approximately 20,000 
acres will have been planted in 1927. This variety, together with P. O. J. 36 
and 213 obtained the following year, showed such promise in the Southdown 
tests that In 1924 the department recommended all three varieties for general 
trial In the State. . . . 

“Results of the first season’s comparative plat tests in Louisiana with 
disease-resistant sugar canes are presented, together with an outline of the 
Department’s aims and methods in the recently inaugurated varietal-testing 
project.’* 

Sugar cane mosaic [trans. title], A. Kopp (Rei?. Bot, Appl. et Agr, Colon,, 
5 (1925), Nos, 46, pp, m-W; ^/7, pp, 519-^26; also Sta, Agron, Guadeloupe, 
But. Tech, No. 1 il925'\, pp, 16), — The author deals with the appearance of 
sugar cane mosaic in the French Antilles and some facts or views recently 
elaborated in connection with this trouble. Theories as to causation are re- 
viewed, including or involving bud variation, bacteria, protozoa, soil, physiology, 
enzym, or virus. The contrasts with streak disease (which affects Uba), as 
described by Storey, are pointed out Uba is said to be sometimes susceptible 
to mosaic. Contributions by about 20 authors are dLted. 

Streak disease, an infections chlorosis of sugar cane — ^not identical with 
mosaic disease, H. H. Stobey {Bo, African Sugar Jour, Ann,, 192$, pp, 
118-118, pis, 2, fig, 7).-— The evidence upon which the author has based his 
opinion (E. S. R , 53, p. 540) that streak disease of Uba is not mosaic, but a 
separate and distinct disease of a type somewhat similar to it, is brought out 
in the present paper. 

The streak condition has now been observed in typical, transmissible form in 
10 varieties of cane besides Uba. A corresponding disease of maize is supposed 
to exist. Similar symptoms have been discovered in wild grasses, some of 
which are listed. The history and the present position of streak are outlined. 
The infection phenomena are described. 

It has been noted that as maize ripens off a marked increase in the proportion 
of diseased grasses occurs, this fact suggesting that some Insect has been driven 
to seek new food plants, thus spreading the streaking agent- (Certain grasses 
have been found showing the same symptoms in maize as in cane fl^ds. The 
present separation between mosaic and streak is regarded as fully justified. 

Control of streak disease in Uba cane, 0. J. Rapson {Bo, African Sugar 
Jour. Ann., 1925, pp. 154^157), — ^Recounting experiences the author claims that 
the control of cane streak disease depends as much upon good husbandry as 
upon clean set seloctlon. The disease spreads through the activity of an insect 
carrier from diseased to sound stalks or ratoons and from Infected to dean 
fields, also, supposedly, from other plants to canes. Spread is proportional to 
infection material, conditions being the same, though moisture is also influential 
in this regard. 

Wildfire in tobacco plantations of Thrace and Macedonia [trans. title], 
D. S. Oavadas {Bev, Bath. V4g, et Bnt. Agr,, 11 {1924), No, 4, PP- 286-2^2),— 
Tobacco wildfire {Bacterium ta^baoum) is said to have been observed In Oreece 
first in 1920 by B. Ganossis. Though mild in dry, hot years, it may become, 
under conditions of moisture and lowering of the temperature by rain or hail, 
very injurious. The disease is said to be transmitted by various other plants, 
as Petunia, Solanum melongena, Phyiolaooa deoandra, and 8 , lycopersicum 
{Lgeopersioum esoulentum). The most hopeful treatment that has been fully 
tried Is Bordeaux mixture. 

Tomato leaf mold, H. Williams {Wwpt, and Besearoh Sta,, Clieshunt, 
Berts, Awn, Bpt,, 11 {1925), pp, ^7-72).— Preferring the name leaf mold for the 
tomato disease which is said to be regarded as most important locally and known 
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to nurserymen as mildew, the mycologist states that this disease, caused by 
CladOsportum tuVomn^ is known to be transmitted as spores carried by air move- 
ments It appears that moderately strong movements are nec<'ssary to dislodge 
the spores from the pustules, and that the principal cause of the di per^^al of 
spores is the shaking caused by strong winds and th(‘ movements of workmen. 
The data include also spore germination, germ tu)>e ix‘iietrallon, effect 
of compounds on the fungus, spray effect on foliage, dust and spray effects on 
the spore pustule, and sulfur dioxide and forma Ulohy do elCccls oa llio fuugus. 

**Bliizoctonia foot-rot*’ of the Tomato, T (Bjrpf. aiul Research 

Sta., Che&Mnt, Berts, Ann. Bpt, 11 (1925), pp. 7d-85).— lu Guernsey, a Ithizoc- 
tonia foot rot of young tomato plants has caused serious losses <innually, and 
experiments have shown that numerous other plants may be attacked by the 
fungus, R. solani. Varietal susceptibility tests are tabulated, with other infor- 
mation. 

The fungus forms sclerotia In the soil, but is completely controlled by steam- 
ing or baking Fungicides were effective only in heavy applications. Warm, 
dry soil checked the spread of the disease. Atmospheric temperatures of 58,7- 
67.3® F. resulted in heavy Infection. Above 72®, with lairly dry soil, the 
severity diminished, and above SO"* little infection occurred oven in very moist 
soil. 

Eecommendations Include steaming, drying, aeration, hoeing, sunshine, ridge 
planting, and destruction of weeds in end about the houses. 

Boot-rot of the tomato caused by Tbielavia basicola, P. H. Wilxjahs 
(Eixipt and Research Bta., OJieshmt, Herts, Ann, Ept, 11 (1925), pp, 7-}, 7d).— 
In April, 1925, wilted tomato plants examined showed a root rot and brown 
stem interior, yi^ding T, 1)asicola, Temperature might have been a controlling 
factor, as artifilcial Inoculations did not succeed. 

Some observations on winter injury in Utah peach orchards, December, 
1924, T. H. Abeix (Uta7i 8ta, Bnl, 202 (1927), pp, 28, figs, J5).-^Low tempera- 
ture In December, 1924, destroyed a large portion of the stone fruit crops of 
Utah and caused much injury to the trees, noted largely as cambial discolora- 
tion In the trunks and lower branches. Careful note was nmdo of the effect 
of various types and amounts of injury on the subsequent behavior of the trees. 
Cambial discoloration, where darkest, was correlated gonornlly with severest 
injury and extensive dying in both branches and trees. Old trees showed a 
higher percentage of killings than did young trees. 

Predisposing factors Included low vitality, poor soil, insuffleient walor in 
1024, exposed locations, and peach tree borers. Severe iwuning of Hio trees in 
January after the freeae, removing most of tlio Uvo buds at the branch tips, 
caused frequent killing. Toung trees stood severe pruning somewhat better 
than did old trees. Varietal differences in hardiiJtess were observed. Tempera- 
tures of —20® F. or lower caused the most severe injury, and a temperature 
of —10® was followed by small ftuit crops. Practically all young trees of 
stone-fruit species made good recovery in the course of the summer of 1925. 
Blackheart, frost cankers, death of branches and trees, and perhaps wrinkled 
apples (Joixathan) were common results of the cold weather. Weakening and 
death of trees in 1927 appeared to be associated with blackheart. Crotch 
cankers frequently resulted in limb breakage. 

Suggestions or recommendations included the location of orchards on good 
soil, the use of high bench lands, Increase of soil fertility, maintenance of ade- 
quate water supply during summer, the elimination of borers, thinning of fruit 
in dry years, delay in the pruning of old trees, and the elimination or cleaning 
out and protection of frost cankers. 
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Plum rust [trans. title], V, Ducomet (Eev. Path. V^g, et Ent. Agr., 11 
No. -}» i>P- 26^307).— Almost every year plum trees in southwest France ai’e 
attacked by rust (Pvccinia 2>rimi-«pino5ac). The relations of tlie hosts to these 
and other funsi are discussed. 

Mosaic of raspberries, AV. H. Rankin {Neto York State Sta. Bill. 548 (1927), 
pp. GO, pis. 8 ). — Mosaic has brought about the virtual abandonment of red 
raspberry culture in New York, has occasioned serious loss in the purple 
variety Oolumbiaii, and has caused some damage in black raspberries. Leaf 
curl is seldom found in the State, and localized and partial leaf mottling, 
called mild mosaic, Is su])posed to be due simply to infe^^tation and feeding at a 
certain stage by the European rod mite. 

Symptoms in black raspberries which are supposed to be variable expres- 
sions of mosaic (tlie principal symptoms of which in red and purple raspberries 
are mottling of leaves and dwarfing of canes) Include necrotic effects in canes 
and loaves, generfil yellowing, dwarfing, resetting, and effects previously de- 
scribed as streak. Red raspberry virus also causes mosaic in black raspberries. 

Aphis ruhiphila and Amphorophora ruM both live on raspberries during the 
entire season, but other aphids are rare. The large aphids of A. rubi are read- 
ily dispersed by wind or rain, thus reaching new plants. The first and second 
Instars of A, ruhi proved infective, but older stages. Including adults, failed 
to infect The differences as regards Infeetivity between young and more 
mature instars aro thought to indicate a variable relation between the aphid 
and the virus and to show, supposedly, that aphid feeding activities are not 
always necessarily or equally inoculative. It has been found that a definite 
variation occurs in the rate of spread in mosaic in red varieties under uniform 
conditions, some varieties escaping inoculaton under conditions conducive to 
high infective rates in case of other varieties, though the escaping varieties are 
not necessarily immune or even resistant. 

“Klendusity [the term here used in place of ‘disease escaping'] is appar- 
ently due to an external relation between the variety and the infective stage 
of the aphid vector, while resistance and susceptibility are determined by the 
internal relation between host cell contents and the virus.” 

Aphlscides do not appear promising in connection with control measures. 
The rtite of spread of mosaic in the varieties Cuthbert and Marlboro Is 
slightly more rapid in wastorn New York than in Ontario, Canada. In the 
lower Hudson River Valley mosaie spreads very rapidly in these varieties. 
The rate of spr<'ad was measured in 28 named varieties of red raspberries at 
Geneva, and it was possible to divide them into four classes as to relative 
klenduslly and into five classes as to relative susceptibihly, these not being cor- 
ridatud factors. Cuthbert, June, and Ontario are only slightly klendu&ic and 
moderately susceptible. Herbert and Latham are the important varieties which 
exhibit high kleudusily. The former is very susceptible, the latter more re- 
sistant than other standard varieties, except Ranere. Black raspberries are 
more susceptible thiin red raspberries, the injury is more serious, and the 
plants soon die. Mosaic incidence Is high in black raspberries when they are 
grown near mosaic rod raspberries. Varieties of black raspberries exhibit 
marked cljffoi‘ence.^ in klendusity. Plum Farmer behig highly klendusic and 
Cumberland lacking klendusity. 

Mosaic control by rogulng in Cuthbert, Herbert, June, and Ontario was 
successful at Geneva, the annual mosaic Incidence being less than 2 per cent. 
Cuthbert, June, and Ontario stock from these sources showed from 10 to 30 
per cent mosaic after one season in rogued plats in the lower Hudson River 
Valley, In a planting of over 35 varieties of red and purple raspberries at 
Geneva, rogued for five seasons, the average annual mosaic was reduced from 
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30 to 4 per cent, and 24 of the varieties were mosaic* free in the fifth Heason 
(1926). 

Mosaic-free stock and roguiug of standard varieties are roconimc'udod as prac- 
ticable methods of avoiding loss from mosaic in western, central, and northern 
New York. The more klendusic or resistant varieties, as Herbert Latham and 
Banere may he successfni in the lower Hudson River Valley. 

Controlling raspberry mosaic (New York State Sta. Jtifh 54S, pop. ed. 
(1927), pp. 7, pis. 2, flg i).— This is a popular edition of the above. 

The yellow rust of i»aspberry caused by l*liraguiidinni iuiituus, S. M, 
ZmjLm (Jour. Agr. Research [U. iSf.l, 34 (1921), No. 0, pp. figs. 

raspberry yellow rust (P. wUtans) is reviewed as to its incldonce, its tlesorip- 
tion, and its life history, in partlcuhir as to the uredlnial stem loslous. The 
infection of second-year or fruiting cones near the ground is considered as the 
most serious phase of the disease, since the resulting lesions produce brittleness 
and diminish the sap-conducting tissues, so that canes are easily broken in 
trellising and the rise of sap may become insufilciont for complete maturity of 
the fruit Drastic elimination of old loaf and cane refuse offers the most 
practical of contix)! methods that have yet been proposed. 

Raspberry diseases in Iowa, I. B. Mblhus and 0. H. Blmkk (Iowa Sia. Oirc. 
105 (1927), pp. 15, figs. 7).— This discussion of symptoms, causal organisms, and 
control rdates only to those raspberry diseases which are known to be serious 
In Iowa, Including anthracnose (Pleciodisoella veneium), Septoria leaf spot 
(MycosphaeroUa ruH), orange rust (Qymiwconia tnforstttialis), crown gall 
(Pseudomonas tumefaoiens), mosaic, leaf curl, and winter injury (sometimee 
followed by Oonioihyrtum fuokeUl). 

A disease of the strawberry plant, T. Small (Bwpt. and Research Sta., 
Cheshunt, Herts, Amh. Rpt., 11 (1925), p. 85). — ^Diseased strawberry plants 
submitted for examination In October had apparently healthy crowns, but the 
roots showed black and rotted cortex. Nematodes and hyphae were present in 
root cortex and in leaf petioles. Of the six fxmgi isolated and lestc^d, one, 
always pathogenic and recoverable fi\>m the lesions, may prove to bo a strain of 
Diplodlna Igoopersiel. 

Citrus canker scouting report (Miss. State Plant Bd. Quart. BuL, 4 (1925), 
No. 4t P* 13).-— No infection was found during 1023-24 on any of the 130 
properties in four Mississippi counties that had shown citrus canker since its 
first appearance in lOia Those properties were declared no longer danger 
centers, 

Sabal causioriun (Cook) Beccarit A now host of the coconut bud-rot 
fungus, 0, M, TxJCKBat (Jour. Agr. Research lU. S.), 34 (1927), No. 9, pp. 
872-888, figs. 4).— A disease affecting the "*hat” palm (S, oausiarum) in Porto 
Rico is reported and desciibed as observed in 1926. The plants showed 
symptoms which were described as being like those of the coconut bud rot 
(Phytophthora patmivora), which was reported as absent from the western 
coast in 1923 but as present in 1926 in 320 dead or dying coconut palms. Bud 
rot appeared about the same time on both of these hosts, the diseased specimens 
of the two trees being intimately associated. 

A Phytophthora isolated from 8 . causiarum was indistinguishable morpho- 
logically and culturally from a coconut-infecting strain of P. patmivora. Both 
strains were slightly pathogenic to wounded eggplant fruits and distinctly 
pathogenic to wounded papaya seedlings, but not pathogenic to cacao fruits, 
or to cacao, roselle, Erythrina poeppigtam, breadfruit, and eggplant seedlings. 
The results of inoculations of 10 unwounded coconut palms with each strain as 
noted are considered to have established 8. eausi^mm as a host for P. palmA- 
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vorOt and to have indicated the necessity for its eradication to control coconut 
bud rot- There was some evidence of slightly decreased virulence in the coconut 
strain grown on cultuie media for two years It is stated that throe hosts of the 
coconut bud rot fungus have been established, namely, Cocos nuoiferOf Boraasus 
flaMlifcr, and cavsiarum. It is thought probable that <7. plumoaa should 
be added to the list. 

Bud or crown diseases slightly resembling bud rot are said to have been 
reported on Royatonla regia in Cuba and Mauritius and on JBlaela guineenais 
111 Java, Sumatra, and Malaya, but if has not been shown that either of these 
palms is susceptible to invasion by P. palmivora, 

A Japanese chestnut ddsoase caused by a new Ooryneum ftrans. title], 
J. DthikCnot and M. OATmiNEAU (Rev. PatJi et But. Agr,, XI (1924), No 2, 
pp. 164-167, pU, 2), — Japanese chestnuts produced from seed obtained from 
Japan are said to show in the Department of ArdSche a defoliating bark 
disease associated with a Corsmeum. This was not identified with any of the 
American or European species, which are listed. 

The combat against chestnut black canker according to J* Dufrdnoy 
[trans. title], A. OChevamkh] (Rev. Bot. Appl et Agr. Colon., 5 (1926), No. 48, 
pp. 614-61$).— X r<?sum4 is given of chestnut black canker, largely as dealt with 
by Dtifrdnoy (B. S. B., 66, p. 55; 57, p. 364), with brief additional notes on 
that disease and the situation It Is causing in regions designated. 

Poritheoia of Microsphaera querdna In southwest France [trans. title], 
J. Baymond (Rev. Path. Ydg. et Bnt. Agr.,11 (1924), No i,pp. 254-258 figa.S).^ 
The author reports the presence on oak (Qmrova pedmculata) leaves (both 
surfaces) of perlthecia of M. quercina. It is thought that the characters of the 
poj'lUiecIa in this region, as doKScribed, arc due to adaptation and not to exterior 
(climatic) influences. 

W^ut rot [trans. title], M. Gabd (Rev. Bot. Appl et Agr. Colon., 5 (1925), 
No. 49t PP^ 217-2Q2). — ^Beviewlng recent studies, including his own, on walnut 
root rot, characterized by the presence in the root cortex of whitish festoons 
of AmlllarioUa niellea, which also penetrates deeper, the author states that the 
rot attacks the trees In general successively, not simultaneously, over a given 
area. Apxiroprialo measures are indicated. 

The Phomopsls disease of conifers, M. Wilson ([Gt Brit ] Foresting Corm. 
Bui 6 (1925), pp. B4i f3).— “This account of the Phomopsis disease of 

conifers (P. paeudotaugac) , rendered in technical language and claimed to 
present results of much original research by the author, Includes a history of 
the disease; the synonymy and relationships of the causal organism; eom- 
pariftous of this with other species of Phomopsis on conifers; the distribution 
of the disease In Britain; the morphology of the fungus; cultures on artificial 
media ; the disease on the Douglas fir (Pseudotavga douglaaU), the blue Douglas 
fir (P. glauca), the Japanese larch (Larix teptolepia)^ the European larch 
(L. euwpaea), A'biea grandia, and other species; a brief account of control 
measures (mostly indirect) ; and a bibliography of 42 titles. 

White pine blister rust in the West, O. B. Stu-unges (Calif. Dept. Agr. 
Spec. Pub. 54 (1925), pp. 80-82). --The white pine blister rust situation in the 
West as developed since its appearance there in 1921 Is reviewed. The general 
poUcy is to find practical methods for the removal of currants and gooseberries 
for the actual protection of while pine timber. Eastern methods are not quite 
applicable. Methods used locally appear to have cost more than in the East. 

Eradication of oultivatod black currant in Oregon in relation to the 
white pine bUster rust situation, 0. A. Pabk (Calif. Dept. Agr. Spec. Pub. 54 
(X925), pp. 73-30) .—Apparently bllsta* rust had not, at the time of this report, 
reached Oregon. It had been found in western WoAhinglon on only three pines, 
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and these well north of Seattle. The preaenee of cultivated black currants 
constitutes a grave menace to the i)ines. Agencies are listed, and measures are 
outlined looking to eradication. 

Spores from diseased pines were caught in airplane traps up to 6,000 ft., and 
infection was found on currants 110 miles north of the known limit of white 
pines and at least 150 miles from the nearest pines known to be infected 
Other significant features are the spread of the lnfc»ction into tlie dry territory, 
and the discovery of the serious character of the diHo<iHe ou sugar pine, when 
introduced into Europe. 

Enemies of timber; Dry rot and the death-watch beetle, E. G. Blake 
{London: Chapnif^n d- Mailt pp. XVII+206, pis. [fO], figs. [121). — Of 

the two main portions of this book, the fii'st (pp. 1-104) deals with timber dry 
rot (Memllua JacUrymanSy ConiopJiora oerehcllay and Polyporus raporarlus) and 
the second (pp. 105-108) princiiially with the death-watch beetle (XestoMim 
tessellatum), but also in one chapter with Iho conunon furniture beetle (Awo- 
Unm punctatvm). 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOay— ENTOMOIOGT 

Alaska Game Law and regulations and Federal laws relating to game 
and birds in the Territory {XJ. S. Dept. Agr.^ Bur. Biol. BiirocVy Serv. and 
Begnlat. Amiounc. {A. Q. 0. Bo. 1), 1921)^ pp. 24, fig. This gives the text of 
the Alaska Game Law, act of January 18, 1025, followed by inigulations for the 
protection of game animals, land fur-bearing animals, and birds hi Alaska; 
regulations of the Alaska Game Commission relating to guides, poisons, and 
resident trapping licenses; bird refuges In Alaska; the Lacey Act, rogulattng 
interstate commerce in game; the law protecting wild animals and birds and 
their eggs on Federal refuges; regulations restricting hunting on national 
forests; provisions of the tariff act regulating importation of plumage, game, 
etc. ; and personnel of the Alaska Game Commission. 

Laws and regulations relating to game, land fur-hearing animals, and 
birds in Alaska {XJ. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Biol, Survey, Alaska Game Cornu 
Circs. 2 {1926), pp. S2, figs. S; S {1927), pp. JI+29, figs. 8).-- These are revisions 
of the regulations above noted. 

Bat control, J. Silver {XT. S. Dept Agr., Fanners^ Bui. liJHH {1927), pp. 
11+21, figs, id).— This practical account supersedes Fanners* Bulletin ISCfi, 
previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p, 851). 

Bat and insect dcstmctlon, M. F. dk Bruykoi {Oni ratting cn Deshmotlp, 
Proefsohr., Tech Moogesoh., Delft, 1926, pp. VIU+212+S, pis. i.O).— This is a 
somewhat extended account of control work conducted largely through fumi- 
gation, and particularly with Clayton gas and with hydrocyanic acid gas. 

Bulletin of the International Committee for Bird Protection, T. G. 
Pkabsow XT AL. {New Yoric: Intematl. Corn. Bird Protect., 1927, pp. 62, pi. 1, 
figs, id).— A brief account of the commlltoe’s forrmitloa, purposes, and prin- 
ciples, together with reports from the various countries represented. 

Key-catalogue of the Crustacea and arachnoids of importance in public 
health, 0. W. Stiles and A Hassall {XJ. 8. Pul>. Mealth 8orv., Mpg. Lad. Bui. 
14s (1927), pp. iT-fidM8d).— This is intended as part of a fairly compre 
hensive working reference index to the subject of medical and veterinary 
zoology. 

Proceedings of the Third International Entomological Congress, Zurich, 
1925, edited by K. Jordan and W. Horn (Verhandlungen des JIT. Intema- 
tionalm JBntcmologenrKongresses, Zurieli, 1925. Weimar: C. Usclmann, 1926, 
1, pp, 72, pt i; 2, pp. 646, pis. 20, figs, 60).— -Part 1 of this report 
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(pp, 1-72) is of an Introductory nature and deals with the business proceedings, 
with a list of some 290 official delegates. 

Part 2 (pp. 1-640) ib largely devoted to the 64 papers that were presented 
at the congress, as follows: (1) The Geographical Distribution of Insects in 
Switzerland, by F. Ris (pp. 1-19) ; (2) Atypical Wasp Nests, by A. von 

Schulthcss Rechberg (pp. 20, 21) ; (D) Teleological and Phylogenetic Consider- 
ations in BthoJogy, by A. Handlirsch (pp, 22-28) ; (4) The Development of 
Applied Entomology in Germany, by K, Bscherich (pp. 29-37) ; (6) On the 
jjarly History of Entomology and tho Influence of the First Centuries of 
Christianity (pp. 38-62) and (G) On the Unsatisfactory Condition of Systematic 
Entomology, Particularly in Germany, and tho Remedy Proposed (pp. 53-69), 
both by W. Horn; (7) Colony Formation by Ants, by H Bidmann (pp. 70-77) 
(8) Paolo Lioy as a Dipterologist ; Notes on Lindner’s Work with Dlptera, by 

H. Schmitz (pp. 78-93) ; (9) Mutualism of Pomace Plies and the Yeasts of 
Wine, by B. Sergeant and n. Rougebief (pp. 94-99) ; (10) Some Unsolved 
Problems of Butterfly Migration, by 0. B. Williams (pp. 100-108) ; (11) 
Vertical Illumination of the Microscope in the Study of Insect Anatomy, by 
P. VonwlUer (pp, 109, 110) ; (12) The Phytogeny of Nematocerous Dlptera : 
A Critical Review of Some Recent Suggestions, by F. W. Edwards (pp. 111-130) ; 
(13) AgroHa teota Hb. and Other Forms, by A. Oorti (pp, 131-133) ; (14) On 
the Systematic Position of Oryssldae, by H, BischofC (pp. 134-144) ; (16) The 
Polyhedral Body Diseases of Insects, by H. Prell (pp. 146-168) ; (16) An 
Attempt to Apply the Mathematical-Statistical Methods to Systematic Entomol- 
ogy, with a Description of a New Bark Beetle, Ips fejferi, and Notes on I. eroma, 
by S. Kdler (pp. 169, 170) ; (17) On the Origin of the Lepidopterous Fauna of 
North and Central Europe, by W. Petersen (pp. 171, 172) ; (38) On a Revision 
of the African Termites, by Y. SjOstedt (pp. 173-175) ; (19) The Bucco- 
pharyngeal Tract in the Scollids and in OMlioodonia muraria F., by B. Bugnion 
(pp. 170-183) ; (20) A New Contribution to the Knowledge of the Species and 
to the Bionomics of Myrmecophilous Hl&terids, by A. Reichensperger (pp. 
184-203) ; (21) On the Lepidopterous Fauna of Hungary, by A. Zerkowitz 
(pp. 204-215) ; (22) The Oligophagy of Leaf Mining Insects in Its Slgniflcance 
for the Solution of Phytophylogenetic Problems, by M. Bering (pp 216-230) ; 
(23) Some Investigations of the Distribution of Pselaphidae and Slaphylinidae 
(Ooleoptera), by O. Scheerpeltz (pp. 231-245) ; (24) Hymenopterous Myrmeco- 
philcs, by 0. ForrlOrc (pp. 246-248) ; (26) The Woolly Apple Aphis (Erioaoma 
Imigera Hausm.) In Japan, with Special Reference to Its Life History and 
tho Susceptibility of the Host Plant, by K. Mouzen (pp. 249-276) ; (26) The 
Varying Color in the Immature Migratory Locusts, a Biological Enigma, by 
A. Dampf (pp. 276-290) ; (27) On the Knowledge of Gynandromorphous 
Hymenoplera, by H. Bischoff (pp. 291-295) ; (28) Tho Importance of MachUldae 
(Order Thysauura ) in tlie Explanation of Some Zoogoographical Problems, by 
J. Stach (pp. 296-801) ; (29) A Method of Mounting Small Hymenoptera, by 

I. BCryger (pp. 302-304) ; (80) The Proportion of Sexes in the Sexual and in 
the Parthonogenetlc Si)ecles, by A Pictet (pp. 305-822) ; (31) The Geographical 
Distribution of Hemlptera, by G. Horvftth (pp. 828-330) ; (32) The Mimicry 
of Ants» by E. Wasmaim (pp. 831-333) ; (38) The Evolution of Social Life 
Among Caterpillars, by F. Balfour-Browne (pp, 834-340) ; (84) On the Knowl- 
edge of Egg Opening in the Insects, by R. Heymons (pp. 341-348) ; (35) The 
Necessity for More General Education in Entomology, by H. S. Fremlin (pp. 
844-351) ; (36) The Species Question, by W. Petersen (pp. 352-360) ; (87) On 
the Position of the Diurnal Lepidopterous Genus Hbythea, by K. Jordan (pp. 
861-866) ; (38) The Causes of Peculiarly Severe Injuries by the Large Beet 
Beetle, Cteanua pmMoentria Germ, in Hungary (pp. 867-376) and (89) The 
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Hungarian Migratory Locust Problem Formerly and Now ; An Bntomo-BiologJc 
Sketch (pp. 377-388), both by J. Jablonowski ; (40) On the Rearing the 
Larva of a True OJennltoxonia, by N. A. Kemncr (pp. 389-404) ; (41) The 
Oenus CrambuR F. (Lepidopt.), a Contribution to Ortbogonesis. by W. Petersen 
(pp. 405-413) ; {42) A New Attempt to Control the Gypsy Moth In Algeria, 
by L. F. M. de la Bacalera (pp. 414-416) ; (43) On the Comparative Anatomy 
of the Insect Brain, by R. Bruu (pp. 417-432) ; (44) Protective Resemblance 
Borne by Certain African Insects to the Blackened Areas Caused by Grass 
Fires, by B. B. Poulton (pp. 433-451) ; (45) The Sexual and Parthonogenetlc 
Generations in the Life-Cycle of Ap7i!s rumiois L , by J. Davidson (pp. 452-457) ; 
(46) New or Little-Known Insects, by R.P.Longlnos Navris (pp. 458-461; (47) A 
Study in the Morphology and Biology of Paylla tnaU Schmidb., by S. Minkiewicz 
(pp. 462-466) ; (48) On the Homology of the Male Genitalia in the Lycaenldae 
and Their Importance in Classification, by L. J. Toxopeus (pp. 407-477) ; (40) 
An Investigation into the Defences of Butterflies of the Genus Charaxes, by 
C. F. M. Swynnorton (pp. 478-506) ; (50) Breeding Experiments on Charawea 
etheocles at Jinjn, Uganda, by Dr. Robert van Someren, and on Other Di- or 
Polymorphic Butterflies at Nairobi, Kenya Colony, by Dr. V. G. L. van Someren, 
by B. B. Poulton (pp. 507-517) ; (51) Mimicry in African Butterflies of the 
Genus Charaxes, with a Classlflcation of the Species, by B. B. Poulton (pp. 
518-575) ; (52) The Mollophaga and Auoplura and Their Host-Relations, by 
J. Waterston (p. 570) ; (53) On Some Methods of Research in Forest Entomol- 
ogy, by I. Trhgflrdh (pp. 677-592) ; and (54) On Xenopsylla and Alllod Genera 
of Siphonaptera, by K. Jordan (pp. 693-627). 

The following additional papers are briefly noted, with discussion: The Color 
Pattern of Mimetic Butterflies, by J. F. van Bcmmolen (pp. 028-030) ; Some 
Outstanding Questions in Medical Entomology, by R. T. Lelper (pp. 031-633) ; 
On the liarva of Mioropteryaf oalthena, by 0. BOmer (pp. 634, 036) ; Bmbryo- 
loglcal Studies of the Strepsiptera, by J. Nosklewlcz (pp. 036, 687) ; The Ox- 
warble Fly (Hypodeima) Question, by R. S, MacDougall (pp. 038, 039) ; On 
the Douglas Fir Chonnes, QUlettem cooleyi Gill., by J. Munro (pp. 040, 041) ; 
and On the Development of Banolma femoraliB Thoms., by R. Bledowaki and 
F. K. Kralnska (pp, 642, 643). 

From an egg to an insect, R. B. Snodgrass (SmWim, Imt, Am, Rpt. J9Z5, 
pp, 375-414, 29 ). contribution from the tJ. K I>. A. Bureau of Ento- 

mology bn insect embryology. 

Concerning phorosy in insects, L. 0, Howard {Wni. IffcvoH, 9B {1921), No. S, 
pp. 145 - 147 ).— This is a brief summary of knowledge of the carriage of small 
Insects by larger Insects without the actual feeding of the smaller upon the 
lazier in the adult stage. 

Mutilation of twigs and canes due to the deposition of eggs by three 
conunon inseotSt R. H. Pjsitit {Michigan 8ta. Quart. Bui., 9 ()(927), No. 4, 
pp. ISI’-IBO, figs. 5).— Brief descriptions arc given of the fresh mutilations or 
scars produced in the process of oviposition by the tree cricket, buflCalo tree- 
hopper. and an allied treehopper, StMocephaJua inemtis. 

tBeport of the] department of entomology, W. B. Hinds and H. Sphjnch® 
{LouUima Stas. Bpt. 1926, pp. 91^-104).— The principal part of tlfls report 
relates to work conducted with the sugar cane borer, which is estimated by 
competent authorities to have destroyed 33 per cent of the 1926 crop. It was 
found that the burning off of trash did not destroy nearly all of the larvae in 
the tops, and it is concluded that the practice of burning the trash does not 
in Itself have any great importance in the problem of borer control, although 
its effect upon the hibernation of the egg parasite, frichogramma mlmitum, re* 
quires further investigation. Observations showed that the major part of the 
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borers for both first and second generations are produced in com, if com 
Is avalieble. It was found that over 90 per cent of the sugar cane borers 
In a field of corn can be removed by cutting out usually not more than 15 
to 20 per cent of the cornstalhs. It is considered probable that the deliberate 
planting of trap pluta or rows of corn may prove to be jin advisable and effective 
plantation practice of reducing the subsequent borer attack upon cane. The 
use of trap lights In which incandescent lanterns were used has proved that 
many moths may bo captured in this way. 

A study made of the egg parasite T. minutum, the principal natural enemy 
of the cano borer, resulted in the discovery that 77* per cent of the eggs of 
the tomato sphinx moth (Beilcphila Jimmta) were parasitized by it, vrlth an 
average of over 20 parasites per egg. However, not a single parasitized borer 
egg was found on either corn or cano until August 11, after which time the 
parasitism of borer eggs increased rapidly. Numerous observations are said 
to indicate that the applications of sodium fluosilicate, as made for borer control, 
do not affect the parasites or prevent their emergence later from these para- 
sitized eggs. Life history studies during the year showed that five generations 
developed, the larvae of tlie fifth entering hibernation. 

In insecticidal control work with both corn and cane, sodium fluosilicate was 
the principal imison used, as previously noted (B. S. R., 67, p. 261). It was 
found that the toxicity of these materials to the cane borer, and in general to 
com and cane foliage as well, is in direct proportion to the percentage of the 
total fluorine content that is water soluble. In the course of this work the sevcore 
Gulf storm occurred on August 25, and most of the adults then active, most of 
the eggs, and the larvae of the first and second generations were destroyed. The 
larvao and pupae in the bases of the stalks were not affected. In the airplane 
dusting work, 26 distinct tests were conducted covering practically 1,800 acres 
of cane and using about 10 tons of dust. Most of the applicatioxis were made 
at the rate of from 15 to 20 lbs. of dust per acre. Under what may be con- 
sidered “ standard conditions,” it appeared that the application destroyed more 
than 40 per cent of all sizes of borer larvae within from five to eight days, and 
there is evidence of a continuing toxic effect for more than two weeks. The 
dusting work led to the conclusion that even a single application of sodium 
fluosilicate applied properly and at a time when the borer infestation may 
justify it Is quite <*ertain to result in a substantial reduction of subsequent 
infestation and a very plain saving in the cane crop. 

Referonc'e Is made to Mudlos under way on the small snail Zonitotdea arlioreus 
Say, which feedh on sugar cano roots and promotes the s])read of fungus dis- 
eases as reported by Riinds (B. S. R., 56, p. 148). 

In reporting upon boll weevil control work, It is stated that of 18,295 
weevils placed in a number of hibernation cages at the station In tlie fell of 
3926, 5.87 per cent emerged, the crest of emergence occurring after the middle 
of May. 

[Bntomologicol investigations at the Oklahoma Station], 0. B. Sanboan, 
W, J. Bbown, and G. A Bibbebpobf (Oklahoma 8ta. Biert, Rpt :i925^e, pp» 
55-^5). _-Xhis is a brief account of the status of insect pests and work con- 
ducted during the year. In experimental work with different strains of bees, 
the three-banded Italian was found to be the best for the State as a whole, 
since in addition to being a good honey gatherer it is more resistant to injurious 
Insects and diseases than other varieties. Reference is made to tiie use of the 
airplane in attempted matings at high altitudes, which is considered to warrant 
further work. 
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A 2 or 3 per cent mixture of nicotine sulfate with lime used as a dust is said 
to give satisfactory control of the cowpea, cotton, or melon aphid. Calcium 
cyanide was tested but did not give as satisfactory results as the nicotine 
sulfate dust. Witli tlie increased growth of katir and broomcom in the State, 
the com leaf louse has become of greater importance ns a pest than the chinch 
bug or any other inject. The yield of davso is often reduced by it as much as 
15 per cent, and there are instances of its reduction to the extent of 50 per cent. 

Beferring to the green bug, it is pointed out that the life history, until 
recently unknown, is passed during the summer especially on Johnson grass and 
also on crab and similar grasses which may remain succulent and somewhat 
shaded from the direct heat of the sun. The application of nicotine dust is said 
to he the most practical method of control during the fall or early spring in 
wheat or similar fields. About 2 pints of nicotine sulfate and 30 Iba. of hydrated 
lime are thoroughly mlxe<l and dusted on infested fields in sufficient quantity to 
give the fields a color tinge of white. Another means which it is thought may 
be quite elfective and perhaps more economical is that of burning or singeing 
the insects or plants before the latter have reached the jointing stage. An oil 
burning device similar to a blow torch or prickly pear burner arranged in 
batteries so as to cover a large space at one time appears to be sufficient for 
controlling the insect without doing severe damage to the plants. 

Beference is made to work with the boll weevil, a bulletin relating to which 
has been noted (B. S. B., 55, p. 158). The cotton flea hopper caubod its first 
injury in the State during the summer of 192G. Maiiy fields, esiK^einlly the most 
productive areas along river valleys, were damaged to such an extent as to 
produce an exceedingly large vegetative growth with little or no fruit. 

Projects of investigatlonB of insects affecting truck crops iu tiouisiana, 
1926 , 0. E. Smith and N. Alien (ZfOUlsi^m Stan, Rpt, 1926^ pp, J20'^U2),^ 
Brief reference is made to cooperative studies of the spotted cucumber beetle 
and the tomato fruit worm. Observations of the spotted encumber beetle 
Indicate that there is but one major brood produced during the year in 
Louisiana, the greatest amount of damage being caused by the adults present 
in the field during the winter and early spring and by the larvae pn^sent in 
the early spring. Sodium fluosllicatc gave favorable results in the control of 
the species. In control w’ork with the tomato fruit worm, moderately satis- 
factory results were obtained from the use of arsonicals, while sodium fluo- 
sillcate gave unsatisfactory results duo to InefCoctlve controls obtained with 
the weaker dilutions and the sevore iiuury to foliage and fruit by the stronger 
strengths. A high percentage of the worms in the field in the fall of 1920 
were killed by an Entomophthora fungus. 

Prairie Insects, W, P. IIayjes (Ecology, $ (1927), No, 2, flys. 2),— 

In this paper the author indicates some of the general factors operating on the 
prairie, with special consideration of the region in the vicinity of Blley County, 
Kans. Attention is also directed to some physiological and morphological 
adaptations for prairie existence probably produced by these factors. 

Economic Insects in some streams of northern Utah, J. G. Nkbdhah and 
B. 0. Chbistenbon (Utah Sta. Bui, 201 (1927), pp. 86, /lg$. is a 

report of work conducted with a view to determining the places best adapted 
for the planting of young fish and the adequacy of fish food in the streams. 
Following an introduction, the authors consider plant life of the streams; the 
animals; the aquatic insects, including may flies, stone files, dragon files, 
caddis flies, and two-wlnged flies imd midges; where the insects of the river 
live and how to find them ; and associations ; and give some general observations. 

The relationship between the chemical constitution of organic com- 
pounds and their toxicity to insects, F, TATTBEsrain (Jour. Agr, Sol [Eng- 
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landl, 17 (1927), 'No, 2, pp, 181-208, figs, 3). — In this paper an analysis is made 
of the relationships between chemical constitution and insecticidal action in 
the vapor pha*se, and an account is given of the toxicity to insects of certain 
plant products. 

The groups of organic chemicals tested for their toxic action on Aphis rumlcis 
and the eggs of Selojiia^ tetralvnarla are listed. Three to five dinitro-o-cresol 
is shown to have a most powerful ovicidal effect. An examination was made 
of the toxicity of the fatly acids, and it is shown that as the series is ascended 
toxicity increases up to undecylic acid, after which it declines. An analysis 
is made of the bearing of certain of the physical properties of these acids uptm 
toxicity; such are volatility, physical state, partition coeJOaclents, dissociation 
constants, and surface tensions of their solutions in water. None of these 
properties entirely accounts for the toxicities shown by the fatty acids, but to a 
certain extent with some of them correlation is sufficiently close to Indicate 
the necessity of further study but on simplified lines. 

Tests of a commercial liquid insecticide composed of a petroleum and 
pyrethmm powder base [trans. title], S. Abbatucci and E. Roubattp ( Jfvl . 
Bog, Faih, Exot,, 19 (1926), No, 10, pp. 901-90S ), — Notes are given on the effect 
of Fly-tox on a number of common insects. 

Relation of size of oil drops to toxicity of petrolcnm-oil emulsions to 
aphids, E. L, QjiJomN, 0, H. Richabdson, and R. 0. Burdette (Jour, Agr, 
Research [U, G.], Si (1927), No, 8, pp, 727-758, figs, 2 ), — ^This is a report of 
investigations conducted by the U. S. D. A. Bureaus of Chemistry and Ento- 
mology, cooperating. 

Petroleum-oil emulsions were prepared (1) while hot, under pressure, (2) 
by a cold-stir method, imd (3) by grinding in a colloid mill, to give a series of 
preparations, with or without emulsifiers, in some of which the oil droplets 
were large (7 to 12 /a in diameter) and in others small (2 to 4 m or less in 
diameter). It w^as found that the emulsions in which the oil droplets were 
relatively large wcare decidedly more toxic to Aphis rumlcis than those in 
which the droplets were small. The toxicity of the preparations, as correlated 
with drop size, was not influenced by the physical characteristics of the oil, the 
presence or absence of a soap emulsifier, or the presence or absence of cresol. 
When foliage or twigs of plants without foliage were sprayed with emulsions 
of large drop size more oil was retained by the plant surface than when the 
foliage or twigs were sprayed with emulsions of small drop size. The following 
exphmatlon for this is offered by the authors : 

“ Oil droplets in emulsions and plant surfaces bear negative electrical charges. 
The droplets in an emulsion of small drop size have a greater charge per unit 
volume of oil than those in an emulsion of large drop size because the charge 
Is piuportional to the surface. It is believed that plant surfaces repel the 
droplets in the first type of emul^on with a greater force than they repel 
the droplets in tho emulsions of large drop size, and that consequently the 
electric charges of plant surfaces and oil droplets are a factor in determining 
the ability of the oil in an emulsion to adhere to plant surfaces. Under condi- 
tions of comparable concentration and type of oil, miscible oils are probably 
less toxic to insects than the ordinary soap-oil emulsions, because they contain 
smaller oil droplets and the oil therefore adheres to the plant (and no doubt 
to the Insect) less effectively.” 

Studies on contact insecticides. — ^Fart V, The toxicity of the amines and 
N-heterocydUc compounds to Aphis rumicis L., F. TATTEEsmsm and 0. T. 
Gihingham (Am, Appl Biol, U (1927), No, 2, pp, 217-2SB, figs. 8).— In this 
account of farther studies <E. S. B., 66, p. 868) the authors report that the 
toxicities to A. rimkfts of certain aliphatic and aromatic amines and of some 
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of the siinplor nitroften-heterocy<‘lic dcrivativeft ha\o boon quantitatively 
determined. 

Tetramethylammonium hydrate and chloride are more toxic than the corre- 
sponding tetracthylnmmonium compounds. This is in keeping with the findings 
of Dale and hih coworkors, who have shown that tetrainothylainmoninm has 
certain physiological elTocts siniilsir to those of nicotine which are not shown 
hy tctraethylammoniuni. The aromatic aminos, on the whole, show little 
insecticidal action. Aniline and most of the aliphatic anilines arc only slightly 
toxic to A. rumieff. Tho substitution of aromatic groups in the amino group of 
aniline increases toxicity more than the substitution of aliphatic groups. 

As to relationships in regard to toxicity among these compounds, the fol- 
lowing orders of toxicity were noted : 

Pheiiylamine (aniline) < diphenylaminc > triphenylamine 
Phenylamine (ajoiline) < benzylaniline > dibonzylaniline 
Benzylamine < dibenzylamine > tribenzylamine 
o-Nitraniline Is one of the most toxic of the aniline derivatives. a^Naphthylam- 
ine is more toxic than aniline. fclnb.stilntion of various radicals in the amino 
group of aniline has a greater effect on the toxicity of the resulting 
compound than substitution of the same radicals in or-naphthylamino. 
tt-Naphthylamine derivatives are more toxic than the corresponding jS-deriva- 
tives. Among the heterocyclic compounds, nicotine Is highly poisonous to 
A, rumiotA The heterocyclic rings constituting the molecule of nicotine are 
much less toxic than nicotine itself; pyrrole and pyridine show comparatively 
Slight insectididal action. The order of toxicity of the i^impler N-heterocycdic 
compounds runs: Pyrrole < pyridine < picoline < lutidlne < quinoline and 
IsoquinoUne < acridine. Hydrogenation of pyridine and pyrrole increases their 
toxdty; piperidine is more toxic than pyridine and pyrrolidine than pyrrole. 
Benzyl-pyridine is the most toxic pyridine derivative tested. 

Poison baits for grasshoppers and cnb-wonns, E. H. Pettit (MioMgm 8ta, 
Quart. Bui., 9 (1927), No. 4, pp. 144-147 ). brief account is given of the 
poison baits to he used in controlling grasshoppers and cutworms, with direc- 
tions for their preparation and distribution. 

The beet leafhoppor and curly-top situation in Utah, G. P. Knowlton 
(Utah 8ta. Ciro. 65 (1927), pp. 12, 7).— Tliis is a practical summary of 

information on this insect-transmitted disease of the sugar beet. The data are 
presented under tho heads of distribution, economic importance, transmission 
of the disease, symptoms, ovorwlntoring of the virus, life history of the leaf- 
hopper, and control. 

The oviposltion rate of the grape loaf hoppers, 0. 1. Bn«« (Jour. Agr. 
Research lU. 8.'], $4 (1927), No. 9, pp. 847-852, fig. jT).— This is u report of 
observations made at Sandusky, Ohio, of the productivity of grape loafhoppers, 
in which the daily rate of ovlposition by overwintering females was recorded 
Of the five forms studied, Brythroneura trictnota oymbUm, E. oomoB comes, 
and E. cornea compta showed much greater productivity on Vltta labrusoa stocks 
than on vines predomlnantiy V. pulpina. E. vitia and E. iHilfeo!, on the other 
hand, were more productive on vulpina stocks. Both of these conditions agree 
with the distribution of the respective species in the field. 

Of the environmental factors, temperature was found to condition oviposltion 
more by its indirect effect upon development than by direct action on e^ 
deposition. The effect of density of population was slight. 

An undescribed white fiy attacking citrus in Porto Blco, H. L, Dozieb 
(Jour. Agr. Research [U. 8.1, 84 (1927), No. 9, pp. 858-855, figs. S').— Under 
the name Paraleyrodes mfvnjae the author describes a n&w species of white 
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fly from Porto Rico, which, although not at present of economic Importance, 
is of potential imi>ortanoe to other cltrus-urowing countries. The species is 
found to be very highly parasitized, 80 of 40 pupa cases mounted on slides 
having shown evidouco of parasitism. A single female parasite, Encamia 
vctfioguito llow., was reart‘(l hi Januarj, this species having been described by 
Howard (M. S. R., 21, p. 4r>2) as a parasite of P. porseae in Florida. 

The tobacco badworin and its control in the Georgia and Florida 
tobacco-growing region, A 0. Mokqan and F. S. Chamberlin (U, S. Dept 
Affr*, Farmersi’ Bui. (1927) ^ pp. 10), — ^This sui)ersedes Farm- 

ers’ Bulletin 810, previously noted (E. S. R., 37 p. 0C3). 

Description of a now cotton- Infesting species of Bucculatrix (Lepidop- 
tera), A. W. Moniiiix (Eni. Boo, Wash. Proo., 39 (1921), Ko. 4, pp. 94-97, 
figs, g).— TJud(*r the name of B. gossypiella n. sp. the author describes a new 
lepidopterau which attacks American l^pland, Egyptian, and several Mexican 
wild species of cotton in the vicinity of Oajeme, Sonora, Mexico. 

An experimental investigation of the relations of the codling moth to 
weather and cDmate, V. E. SHELroxm (111 Nat. Jlist. Buitei/ Bui, 16 (1937), 
Art. 5, pp. 601-440, figs. The paper here presented is di\ided into three 
parts, namely, prediction procedure 315-827), a basis for the measurement 
of development (pp. 828-866), and methods of experimentation and calculation 
(pp. 357-436). A bibliography of 4 pages Is included. 

A study of the catalase content of codling moth larvae, 0. S. Spooneb 
(III. Nat. Hist. Bufvoy Bui. 16 (1931), Art. 6, pp. i41-44(>)‘ — ^The author con- 
dudos that the codling moth larvae contain large quantities of the enzyme 
catalase, the quantity i)er unit of larval weight varying considerably in differ- 
ent individuals. The catalase content is directly correlated with the health 
and continued life of larvae and may be directly coiTelated -wiih pupation 
and dormancy. 

Studies in the ecology of Montana cutworms (Pholaeuidae), W. 0. Cook 
(Ecology, 8 (1937), No. 3, pp. 158-178, figs. S).— The account here reported 
deals with the general geographic and seasonal relations of the phalaenld moths 
and their local distribution as affected by cultivation on a typical dry-land 
area near Three Forks, Mont. 

The black army cutworm: A blueberry pest, C. B. Phipps (Maine Bta. 
But. 840 (1937), pp. 199-316, pU. 8). — ^Thls Is an account of Agrotis fenntca 
Tausch., including Us history and distrilmtion In North America, importance 
in Maine, technical description, recognition, food plants, life history, habits, 
typ(.» of Injury produced, and methods of control. Originally described from 
Russia in 1806, It was iirst reported from North America in 1874 and occurs 
In Canada and some of the Northern States. It feeds upon a great variety of 
plants, but was not recorded as a blueberry pest until the spring of 1926, In 
which year It caused li*emendous damage to that crop in Maine. The season 
of 1926 was much later than the preceding season and relatively few of these 
cutworms appeared. The first injury to this crop takes place during warm 
nights in late April or early May, when the cutworms eat out all or part of 
the inside of the bud and leave the empty bud scales. Later the bud scales 
turn browm and wither, glviiig them the appearance of having been injured 
by early frosts. During the seasons of normal infestation there is usually 
enough food in or near the berry fields so that even if the fruit buds have 
been destroyed the later feeding on the leaves is not very noticeable. 

A survey made during the summer of 1026 revealed the fact that the damage 
was distributed throughout the entire blueberry-producing section in five 
counties of the State, growers suffering individual losses varying from $500 
to $2,000, one grower reporting a loss of over $8,000. It was estimated that 
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the loss in Hancock County alone amounted to $100,000. Other crops were 
attacked also, especially garden plants and nursery trees, a nursery of 1,000 
seedling apple trees near Monmouth having been seriously injured. The list 
of food plants compiled includes 40 diOTerent species representing members of 
20 families. 

The caterpillars appear to pass the winter as small larvae, the first pupae 
in 1026 having been obtained In Cumberland County on June 1 and in Han- 
cock County June 21. The longest period in the pupal stage was 24 days, the 
shortest 16 days, the average being 21.8 days. Th(i first moths reared in 
Cumberland County emerged on June 16 and in Hancock County July 18. 
Ovipositiou has not as yet been observed. The eggs are usually deposited on 
various weeds, grasses, or shrubs. 

It is concluded that the most effecuve control either in small gardens or 
large fields may be obtained by the use of poison baits, one, consisting of 
bran 20 lbs., Paris green or finely powdered white arsenic 1 lb., molasses 2 
qt., and water about 8 gnl,, having proved satisfactory. 

Three now hymonopterous parasites of the pi no tip moth* Ithyacionia 
frnstrana (Comstock), R. A. Cushman {Jour, Agr, Research [1/. fif.], ^ 
U927), jVo. 8, pp. 739-7jjJ [)* — ^The species here described are Vampoplex 
frustranae n. sp., from Falls Church, Va,; Phanerotonia rUgaolonlao n. sp,, from 
Bogalmsa, La.; and Miorobi'^oon gcmmaeoola n. sp., from Nantucket, Mass. 

An experiment with Paris green as an Anopheles lucUowl larvicide, 
J. W. ScHAKTF (MaZapan Med, Jour„ 1 (1926), No. 4, p. H; aba, Ui Boy. Appl, 
Bnt., 15 (1927), Scr. B, No. 4, p. 61),— This is a report of an experiment con- 
ducted in which Paris green and oil were poured on two tidal pools, the edges 
of both of which were covered with weeds with a mass of algae in the center. 
A half pint of oil mixture, consisting of 50 parts of Solar oil, 5 parts of kero- 
sene, and 10 parts of crude oil, was mixed with sawdust and scattered carefully 
over a pool of 20 sq. ft. I^aris green (56.6 per cent arsenic) was mixed with 
100 parts by volume of dry sawdust and scattered over a second pool of the 
same size. The results lead the author to conclude that Paris green (1:100) 
can be used effectively at a cost considerably below that of oiling, although 
the minimum lethal dose was not established; that this mixture is much lighter 
and easier to apply than oil; and that it gives no indication of its presence 
other than a little sawdust residue. It is pointed out that both mixtures 
rapidly lose their toxic powers. 

Oompendiiim of the parasites of mosquitoes (Oulicidao), A. J. Bpkkr 
(17. 8. Pub. Mealth 8erv„ Myg, Lab, Bui. 140 (1927), pp, IK+86).— This is a 
catalogue of the parasites of mosquttoes. 

A technique for artificial feeding of sandfiies (Phlebotomus) and mo$« 
quitoes, A. T. and M. Heetiq (8cie7ico, 65 (1927), No, JOBS, pp, S28, 628).— 
The authors describe a technique which was devised for feeding rich suspensions 
of Leishmania to sand files. 

An interesting sand fiy outbreak in Texas, P. 0. BiSHorr (Jour. Parasiiols 
IS (1927), No. S, p. 217).— The author records Ciiliooides mriiperi/uis us a seri- 
ous pest of man and livestock in the vicinity of the salty streams in central 
Texas, were it now breeds in great numbers. The species is said to breed 
normally in salt water along the coast. 

Report of the departmental committee on warble fiy pest, S. Stockman 
M? AL. (London: Min. Agr. and Fisheries, 1926, pp, 48; reo, in Jour. Min. Agr. 
iGt. Brit.1, S$ (192$), No. 9, pp, 785-788; YeL Reo,, 7 (1927), No, 3, pp, 68, 67).— 
This is a report by the committee of im appointed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries of Great Britain to consider and re<x«ninend ways and meaiis 
of exterminating the warble fly. An account of the experiments conducted is 
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prefaced by a review of the life history and habits of the pest. As ree;ards the 
manner of Infesintion, it is pointed oni that it takes place through the skin and 
not thro-uijh the month as once supposed, and the oxiierlments have shown that 
under natural conditions the eft<*s are dislodged or destroyed by the animals 
in licking their skin. 

The osp<»rimeutb were designed to sliow (1) methods of preventing the fly 
firom laying its eggs on cattle, and (2) tlie effects of drugs, dressings, and other 
means for destroying the larvae in the body of the host. They show that some 
protection is afforded by the application of certain substances during the 
summer season, of which a proprietary warble fly lotion gave the best results, 
although leductioh in the warble maggots in the treated animals did not in 
any case exceed 50 per cent. The injection of drag.s into the host with a view 
to destroying the maggot tlurmg its early migrating stages gave negative results. 
Destruction of the maggots during the months of Fe])ruary to June, either by 
squeezing out the larvae through the breathing holes as they become evident 
or by application of a destructive dressing by means of a syringe, cloth, or 
sponge, is (*ousidered the most efCoctive means. In concluding, *t is pointed out 
that total extermuuitJon of the warble fly is a harder undertaking than is gen- 
erally supposed, although a few years of constant destruction over any con- 
siderable area will do much to reduce the warble population to the verge of 
extermination provided the sources of introduction are closed. 

Tho cabbage flcU'^bcetlo and its control in British Columbia, R. Gubnden- 
mNG {(Jamil a Dept. Aor. Pamphlet 80, n. ser. (1927), pp. 10, flffS. 6 ). — This is 
an account <if tlie flea bcetl(" causing the most damage in the Lower Fraser 
Valley, British (^)lumbia, and moans for its control. 

The striped cucumber beetle, H. H. Jewett (Kentucky 8ta. Giro. 57 (1927), 
pp. lOSJ/, figs. 5). — ^ThiH is a brief summary of infoiunatiou on this pest and 
means for il.^i control. In tlio tests made in two dust insecticides gave 
excellent control. Load arsenate 1 lb. and land iflastcr 10 lbs. gave somew^hat 
higher yields than calcium arseuato 1 lb. and land plaster 20 lbs. They shonlil 
be used at the rate of 20 to 70 lbs. per acre according to the size of the ^ines. 

Olfactory response of the Japanese beetle (Popillia japonica Newm.), 
B. A. RicimoNP (Ent. 8oo. Proc., 29 (1927), No. 2, pp. 36-44). — ^Tbis 

contribiition from the Japanest^ Beetle Laboratory, Riverton, N. J,, on work 
from j5)22 to 11)20 sliows that while goraiiiol is the primary attrahent of tlie 
JaiKinese beetle its <'oiubinaUou with eugeiiol lowers the cost and increases irs 
clfcctiveuess* 10ng<*nol, citrnl, oitronollol, and cltronollal follow geraniol as 
attractive agt‘nt«. The addition of geraniol, 1:1,000, to the usual arsenate of 
lead spray pr<>v<'<l (*xceodingly elHcachms in attracting the beetles, but the main 
difllcuUy seemed he Unit the odor dissipated too mpldly. The value of 
geraniol when used in connection with a contact spray has be^m demonstrated. 
No entirely sallsfactoi’y poison bait has been discovered, although lead chloride, 
sodium arscnlte, sodium arsenate, and Paris green produced a fairly high 3dll. 

Tho Mexican beau beetle, H. H. Jewett (Keniuclcy Sta. Oirc. $6 (1927), 
pp. 18, /lg$. 7).— This is a practical summary of information on the biology of 
this pest, and includes a brief report on tlxe results of control experiments con- 
ducted in 1025 and 1026. The expoidments show that the fluosilicate dusts, both 
sodium and calcium, glvo less satisfactory control than do the arsenical mix- 
tures, In 1025 calcium arsenals 1 lb. and hydrated lime 9 Ihs. gave Slightly 
better control than any of the other iusectlcidos used. In 1920 tho lead arsenate 
dust and spray gave as good control as any of the imsectieidcs, but there was 
desdded foliage itijua*y in ut Icnsl two tests. 55inc arsenite did not injure bean 
foliage, and yields wore good* Ti)e dust made of calcium arsemile 1 lb, and 
hydrated lime 0 lbs. iind iho spray made of calcium arsenate 0.75 lb. and lime 
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1,5 lbs. in 60 gal, gave In general slightly better protection than the other 
insecticides that were used. 

The control of the alfalfa weevil* G. I. Keeves ( 17. S. Dept Affr,, Fan}ier$* 
Biil im um), pp. 11+22, ftg». This supersedes Fanners’ Bulletins 741 
and 1185, previously noted (E. S. II., 35, p. 554 ; 44, p. 855). 

A note on the life-history of Oryptorhyuclms mangiforao Fab., C. K. 
SxJBBAMA.NyAM (Madras Agr. Dept yearbook 1925, pp, 29-56, pi. 1), — ^Tliis is a 
brief report of a study of the life history of the mango seed weevil. 

Biology of the Hymenoptcra, H. Bibciiokf (Biologic der Hymonopteren. 
Berlin: Julius Springer, 1927, pp, vn+598, figs. 22i). — The several chapters 
of tlUs work deal respectively with the general anatomy of the Hymenoptera, 
classification, phylogeny, distribution, and variability; activity and rest; 
nutrition; respiration and circulation; nervous system and senses; nests of the 
solitary aculeate Hymenoptera; nests of the social Hymenoptera; eggs and 
ovipositlon; brood and brooding; parasitism; social life; sexual life; develop- 
ment ; special adaptations, diseases, and economic importance. A bibliography 
of 12 pages and gcnieric and subject indexes are included. 

The ant people, H. H. Ewers, trans. by 0. II. Levy (New? York: Dodd, Mead 
<£ Co,, 1927, pp, X+$2S, pis. 16, figs, Jf6).— A popular account. 

A revision of the parasitic wasps of the subfamily Braconiiiae occurring 
In America north of Mexico, C. F. W. Mueseukck (U, S. Natl. Mas. Proc., 69 
(1927), Art, 16, pp. 75, pis, 2, fig, I).— A synopsis of this subfamily of parasites, 
including a key to the Nearctlc genera of the subfamily and keys for the sepa- 
ration of the species. Descriptions of 17 new forms are included. 

Eurytoma parva (Glrault) Phillips and its biology us a parasite of the 
wheat Jointworm, BLarmolita tritici (Pitch), W. J. Phitxips (Jour. Agr. 
Research [U. iSf.), 54 (1927), No, 8, pp, 74S-75H, figi>. 2).— This Is an extended 
account of studies of the history and biology of B, parm, which at present 
appears to be one of the most important parasites of the wheat jointworm. It 
is recorded as both parasitic and phytophagous in habit, this being the first 
detailed observation made of this relationship for American Ohalcidoidca. In 
one Instance a larva of the second instar of B, parva that had evidently con- 
sumed a larva of E, tritici and had begun to feed on plant sap was reared to 
maturity ui)on a fuUgrown larva of E, tritici, Tlie studies indicate that E, 
parva is gradually changing from a parasitic to a phytophagous habit. 

Iiogames for Texas beekeepers* H. B, Barks (Texas Sta, Oirc, kil (1927), 
pp, 12, figs, 2),— This is a practical accoxint in which information is given on 
the legumes of most valuta to the beekeeper in Texas. Those recommended for 
trial include crimson clovi‘r, white sweet clover, yellow sweet clover, and 
Hubam clover. 

United States standards for honey recommended by the Unlt<^d Stales 
Department of Agriculture (XJ, S, Dept Agr,, Dept Giro. 410 (1927), pp. $2, 
fig, jt).— -This circular has been prepared by E. L. Sechrlst, of the Bureau of 
Entomology in consultation with other specialists of the Bureaus of Entomology 
and Agricultural Economics. It Includes information given In Circular 304 (E. 
S. R., 64, p. 206) and other data as to grading and packing honey. 

mJMAL PaODUCTION 

Net-energy values of com silage* soy-bean hay* alfalfa hay, and oats, 
E. B. Forbes, W. W. Beaman, M, Kkess, et ax. (Jour, Agr, Research lU, S,}, 34 
(1927), No, 8, pp, 785-7P6).— Three Aberdeen Angus steers weighing about SOO 
lbs, each and varying in age from S2 to 26 months at the beginning of the 
experiment were fed at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station to determine the 
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net enerr,y of certain feeds. Previous to the tests the animals had been rnn- 
iiiu? on pasture and were in good flesh. During 4 rw^i’lnds of the test the 
animals received no feed, and during the remaining 10 periods were fed corn 
silage, soy henu hay, or alfalfa hay, either alone or with a grain supplement. 
The pr< liminnry feeding for each experimental period was never less than 10 
(lays; the digestion poric.ds, normally 18 days, had sometimes to be shortened; 
the calorimeter periods were all of 3 days duration, and the fasting calorimeter 
periods wore 3 days in one lest and 4 days in the other three. Some diflQculties 
were experienced in getting the animals to eat the coarser portions of some of 
the feeds, and this necessitated compromises in the length of the periods. The 
steers were prepared for the fasting tests by withholding roughage for a day, 
grain for the latter half of that day, and then administering two doses of 
physic. The moa.surement of heat production was started the following 
morning. 

The net energy values per kilogram of dry matter of feeds for maintaining 
the steers used wore as follows : Corn silage 2,098 Calories, soy bean hay 1,502 
and 1,080 Calories, alfalfa hay 1,272 and 1,327 Calories, and ground oats 2,224 
and 2,476 Calories. Those values were determined by direct calorimetry, using 
the heat production during fast as the measure of maintenance requirement of 
net energy. In this work it was found that the net energy of the feed is more 
significant and consistent as a measure of the energy value of the feed than is 
the metabolizable energy. 

The fasting tests showed that the maintenance requirement of net energy of 
the steers u^ed were 1,470, 1,517, and 1,537 Calories, respectively, per square 
meter of body surface, and 1,818, 1,898, and 1,896 Calorics, respectively, per 
300 kg. of live weight, 

Chomical and nutritive properties of the mung bean, V. G. Ht3l,T4Br and 
N. B. GtJEiiRANT {Oklahoma Sta, Bion, BpU p. Mung beans made 

up CO per cent of a ration for rats, in which it constituted the sole source of 
protein. Normal gi*owth continued up to maturity, and the females produced 
normal young. The failure of these young to grow normally was comparable 
to rats fed on single cereals. A chemical analysis of mung beans showed that 
the quantity and quality of the protein is excellent. Vitamins A, B, and B are 
also present in amounts sufficient for normal functioning of animals. 

Comparison of roughages supplemented with cottonseed meal as a 
concentrate, W, L. Blizzabd {Oklahoma Sta. Bien. Rpt. 1025-26, p. 32).— Four 
lots of steers wove selected to compare various rations. Lot t received dielled 
corn, cottonswl meal, alfalfa hay, and darso silage; lot 2 cottonseed hulls 
and cottonseed meal; lot 3 cottonseed meal and darso silage; and lot 4 colton- 
lieed meal and kafir hay. The average dally gains were 3.07, 1.67, 2.6, and 
1.18 lbs,, respectively, 

[Experiments with beef cattle at the Nebraska Station] (Ne&raa/ra Sta. 
Bpt. [jfP261, pp. Studies with beef cattle have been continued from 

previous reports (E. S. R., 55, p. 664). 

Wee&finff rations for cattle.— Thxeo lots of fleshy 8-year-old steers and one 
lot of heifers wore fed for 75 days. Lots 1 and 2 received shelled com and 
alfalfa hay, and in addition lot 2 was fed 10 per cent linseed meal. Lots 3 
and 4 were fed ground ear corn and alfalfa hay. The steers averaged 8 lbs. 
and the heifers 2.71 lbs. daily gain per head* "While the steers in lot 2 made 
sllghUy greater gains and sold for 10 per cent higher than those in lot 1, 
the feeding of linseed meal was not found profitable. The yearling heifers 
required 191 lbs. less corn and 62 lbs. less alfalfa hay to produce 100 lbs. 
gain than the steers in lot 8. 
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Factors affeotifig the quality of mcaf.— Fifteen heifer calves woifthliig approxi- 
mately 392 lbs. were used in this experiment. Three were killed at the 
leglnuing of the test, and at intervals of 25 days 3 more were killed. Detailed 
records ^^ero kept ot dressing percentage, weight of organs, amount of internal 
fat, and cutting yields, and in addition the carcassoH were graded. As feeding 
progi’essed the dressing percentage increased from 58.9 to 00.93. The per- 
centage weight of organs remained i)raetl<*ally constant as the anlnmls increased 
in weight. Little diiroronce was noted in the percentage of the various cuts. 
The amount of kidney aud pelvis fat increased, and the piTceutago of internal 
fat almost doubled. In the opinion of the judges, the best carcasses were 
yielded by hoifer.s fed from 100 to 125 days. 

Preliminary report on the supplemental feeding of range cattle in Now 
Mexico, J. L. Lantow {New Mexico St a, Bui. J(6J {192'1), pp. 13, figs. 2).— This 
is a preliminary report of work that is to be carried on for se\eral years. The 
object is to delcimine the effects of dilferent amounts of supploineiitary feeding 
(1) when forage is more than sufficient for maintenance and (2) when forage 
is insufficient for mainlenaiiee. Points to be studied consist of the effect on 
gains when feeding is discontinued, on the i)orcentage of calf croj), and on the 
weight of calves at birth and at different ages. 

Five lots of 10 heifer calves each were used and also carried through as 
yeai'lings. As calve'^, lot 1 received. 0.5 lb. of cottonseed cake and lots 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 received 1, 1.6, 2, and 0 lbs, of cake, respectively. As yearlings, this 
amount was raised to 1, 2, 3, 4, and 0 lbs, of cake, respectively. The calves 
were fed from late in November to the middle of May, and the yearlings from 
the last of Decemlier to the last of April, All cattle ran on the same range. 

With calves the 0.5 lb. of cottonseed cake proved more elllcitmt than lai’ger 
amounts when the range was above maintenance. One lb. of cake was most 
efficient for the yearlingf. The lots that made the moat gain during the 
winter made the least gain on pasture. 

A compai'isou of the direct measurement of the heat production of 
cattle with the computation of the heat production by the respiratory- 
qnotient method, B, B. Fobbes, M. Kbiss, W. W. Bbvman, and II. B* Fbenoh 
{Jour. Agr. Research 10. fif.l, Si (1927), No, 9, pp. 86/)-878).--Thls test was 
undertaken to confirm the method of compuMng the heat production of animals 
by tlie respiratory-quotient method as applied to cattle. Comparisons wore also 
made of these computed values with direct meaauremontH of heat production 
by means of the respiration ciilorimoler, Tlie carbon cUoxido and oxygen of 
the incoming and outgoing uir, the outcomlng combustible gn^c.s, aud the 
nitrogen of the urine were measured for heat produi»tioii in th<» calorimeter. 
The effect of the position of the animal as to standing and lying was also taken 
into consideration. Certain Improvements, such as a continuous and accurate 
representative sample of the out coming air, the number of oxygen determina- 
tions, made with one solution, and the method of accounting for the urinary 
outgo during fast, are needed to perfect this method. 

In spite of these imperfections, in 18 comparisons with the direct method all 
the computed values were between 08 and 104.8 per cent of the directly 
observed values. Samples of the outcoming air from the respiration chamber 
showed a variability affected by (1) the position of the animal, (2) the 
activity of the animal, (3) the time elapsed since change of position, and (4) 
the time elapsed since feeding. For these reasons no short time observation can 
be assumed accurat^y to represent the whole day. The products of the exten- 
sive fermentation of carbohydrates constitute an important factor in this 
variation. 
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[Sheep work at the Belle Fonrche (S. Dak.) Field Station], B. Aunk 
(TJ, S. 2)€p1. Agr„ Dept, CUc. 4 II (i537), pp, 25-27, 29, SO),— The results of 
several years exi)erimouts with sheep, some of which are con^inuations of pre- 
vious work (K. H. R., 53, p. 370), arc biiefly noted. 

rapturing allalfa, coiih, and hcct fops with sheep, — Continuing this work, the 
average daily gain for the 10-year period was found to be 0.89 lb. per lamb. 
With an avernge yhdd of 1 tons of alfalfa per acre, the carrying capacity was 
8 ewes from Mtiy 20 to October 1 and 12 lambs from May 20 to August 1. 

The average yield of coni for 10 years was 49.1 bu. per acre. The corn was 
pastured at the rale of 37 lambs per acre, and the average pasturing period was 
52 days. The average daily gain per lamb w^as 0.32 lb., and it required on the 
average 4.9 lbs. of corn to produce 1 lb. of gain. In addition to the com the 
lambs had access to 1 acre of beet tops and alfalfa, or alfalfa hay in racks. 

Pastuihig sheep, — ^Two years’ work has been completed with a farm flock 
consisting of purebred Hampshire and range ewes. All ewes wore bred to 
purebred Hampshire rams. The ewes were fed hay during the winter and 
grain from jiist l>cforo lambing up to the time they went on pasture. At the 
time the flock was turned on pasture the lambs averaged 83 lbs. in weight the 
first year and 30.8 lbs. the second year. The first year the lambs were divided 
and placed on alfalfa and native pasture. Those on alfalfa made an average 
daily gain of 0,5 lb., and those on native pasture 0.42 Ih. The second year they 
wore placed on Jilfulfa, sweet clover, and native pasture. The average dally 
gains were 0.18, 0.50, and 0.85 lb. on the respective pastures. On August 7, 
the first your the lambs averaged 92 lbs. In weight, and on August G the second 
year they averaged 82.4 lbs. 

The purebred nami)shirc ewes sheared an average of 7.33 lbs. of, wool for the 
2 years, the range ewes 9.00 lbs., and the yearling crossbred ewes used the 
second year sheamd 10,04 lbs. 

Correlation studies involving factors that influence the quality of the 
fleece in the Uaiuboninct hheep, A. F. Dablow and W. A. Obmt (OJdahoma 
Bta, BUn, Bpt, 1925-26, pp, 37, 58).— -This is a preliminary report of correla- 
tion studies of wool from the following breeds: Bambouillet, Dorset, Shrop- 
shire, Oxford, Hampshire, an<l Southdown. The weight of tho fleece was 
recorded at shearing time, and two samples of wool were taken from the side 
just behind the shoulder. One sample was used for a scouring test, and the 
other sample was subjected to the following tests: Dlameler and length of 
fiber, stretch, breaking slrongth, and crimp per inch. 

Correlation coellicionts were determined for 11 Rambouillet fleeces. The 
correlation for diameter and length averaged 0.3G±0.08. Of the 11 fleeces 7 
gave a jiosltlve and 4 a negalive correlation between diameter and crimp per 
inch. Tho positive group averaged -h0.15 and Oie negative —0.34. The cor- 
relation between diumoter and stretch of fiber gave greater variations, and the 
number of determinations made was not sufficient to explain the variation. The 
correlation between diameter and breaking strength averaged 0.63^:0.05. 

Lamb feeding [at the Nebraska Station] (Nchioska Sta- Rpt- 119261, 
p, 20), — ^Eight lots of 25 lambs each were fed on various combinations of 
shelled corn, cracked corn, Unsood meal, alfalfa hay, and alfalfa molasses meal 
with varying percentages of cane and beet molasses. The most uniform gains 
were made in the lots receiving the alfalfa molasses meal, and the greatest 
in a lot fed cracked corn, Unseed meal, and alfalfa molasses meal. The ration 
producing the <*lionpest gain was composed of shelled corn and alfalfa hay. 

[Experiments with hogs at the Nebraska Station] {Nebraska Sta, Rpt, 
[i9JB8], pp. a(?-82).— The results of several experiments are noted, some of 
which are contmuations of those previously recorded (E. S, 1^., 66, p. 668)# 
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Comparison of pasture crops for pork p70duciion*—Miie lots of 10 pigs each 
were fed to compare di*y lot with pasture feeding, alfalfa with Sudan grass, 
com alone with corn and tankage on Sudan pasture, and the value of Dwarf 
Essex rape. During the TO-daj feeding i)eriod the pigs on alfalfa pasture made 
an average gain of 1.14 lbs. daily as compared with 1.1 lbs. daily gain for those 
on Sudan. Corn alone and a limited feed of corn and tankage on Sudan 
produced slower gains, while a ration of corn, shorts, and tankage 8-4-1 pro- 
duced larger gains than when corn and tankage were full fed. Pigs on Dwarf 
Essex rape made slightly more rapid and almost as oeonomlcal gains as those 
on alfalfa. 

Protein supplements for fafteninp To compare the value of mixtures 

of protein supplements with a single supplement when fed with com, 8 lots 
of pigs were fed for 100 days. The following siipplemcmts were used in the 
various lots: Tankage, cracklings (64 per cent protein), tankage 3 parts and 
linseed meal 1 part, eaual parts of tankage and linseed mt'al, equal parts of 
tankage and cottonseed meal, equal parts coni oil cake meal and tankage, 
shorts and tankage self-fed free choice, and tankage and fourth cutting 
alfalfa. The average daily gains per head in the respective lots were 1.29, 
1.18, 1.63, 1.3, 1.46, 1,26, 1,63, and 1.48 lbs. 

Effect of age of sow * — ^Plgs raised by mature sows made an average daily 
gain of 1.69 lbs., while those from gilts made 1.27 lbs. There was little differ- 
ence in the economy of gain, the cost per 100 lbs. being $6.03 and $7.08, 
respectivdy. 

Self-feeder v. hand feeding , — ^Pigs on a self-feeder with corn and tankage 
made an average daily gain of 1.6 lbs., as compared with 3.29 lbs. for those 
hand fed the same ration. The feed cost per 100 lbs, gain (not including the 
labor of hand feeding) was $6.94 and $7.12, respectively. 

Methods of preparing kailr corn for hog feeding, 0. P. Thompson (Okla- 
homa Sta. Bien, Bpt. 1925-26, pp* 82, 88 ). — Continuing this experiment (D. S. R., 
53, p. 171), soaking kaffr corn in Lho head gave no better results than feeding 
dry. Feeding kafir in this manner reduced the feed inquired to produce 100 
lbs. of gain and also the rate of gain. Pigs thus fed did not reach a market- 
able condition In an ordinary feeding period. The self-feeder was found to be 
the most satisfactory manner of feeding kafir either whole or ground. 

[Swine work at the Belle Fonrehe (8. Dak.) Field Station 1, B. Attnb 
(17, S. Dept. Agr., Dept. Clrc, W (im), pp. 27-29, 30-3.$).— The results of 
hog feeding tests are briefly reported. 

Pasturing alfalfa with ftogs.— Continuing this work (E. S. H., 53, p. 371), the 
table has been enlarged to include the years 1023-1026. 

The average pasturing periods for the two rotations, for 13 and 11 years, 
were 119 and 122 days, respectively. Tlie average live weights pastured per 
acre were 2,123 and 2,182 lbs., and the average gains 1,890 and 1,089 lbs. The 
grain required per pound of gain was 2.83 and 2.70 lbs. In the rospectivo 
rotations. 

Pasturing com with hogs . — Corn in the above rotations was pastured at the 
rate of 16 hogs per acre with pigs averaging 84 lbs. initial weight. During the 
11 and 14 years of the experiment, the average estimated yield was 60 bn. 
I>er acre, the average length of the test was about 20 days, the average total 
live weight of hogs when turned on corn was approximately 1,350 lbs., and 
the total gain per acre about 686 lbs. It required approximately 4.2 lbs. of 
com to produce 1 lb, of gain. The data from 1012 to 1026 arc tabulated for 
each year. 

Feeder-pig prodfuotlo».— Beginning in 1023 and for the two sul>scquent years, 
experiments yreve conducted to determine the feed required to produce 100-lb. 
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pigs. Sows and gilts were used for producing these pigs. During gestation 
the sows wore hand fed a grain ration and had access to alfalfa hay. During 
the suckling period they were placed on self-feeders. The last two years they 
were on alfalfa pasture for 20 days and the pigs had access to shelled corn in 
creeps. 

The average number of pigs raised per sow for the 3-year period was 4.6, 
and the average weight per pig at weaning time was 37 lbs. The average 
feed required to produce 100 lbs. of weight at weaning time w'as 682 lbs, of 
corn, 331 lbs. of half-sugar beets, and 265 lbs. of third-cutting alfalfa hay. 

After weaning, the pigs were divided Into 2 lots and placed on alfalfa 
pasture. One lot was fed 1 lb. of shelled corn per head per day during the 
pasture seasou^and the second lot received 3.5 lbs. of shelled corn. For the 
3 years the pasture season averaged 113 days. The lot fed 1 lb. of corn had 
an average requirement per 100 lbs. of gain of 248 lbs. of corn and the other 
lot required 277 lbs. of corn. The pasture requirements were at the rate of 
about 30 pigs per acre. When the pasture is divided into 2 parts and pastured 
alternately, with the addition of supplementary corn, the alfalfa should produce 
from 1,600 to 2,000 Ib.s. of pork per acre. 

The rate of passage of food tlu*ough the digestive tract of the hen, 
M. H. Kbiih, L. B. Oabd, and H. II. Mttcheix {Jour. Agr. Research [17. jSf.], 
$4 {ld2n), No. 8, pp. 759-770).— Two experiments are reported from the 
Illinois Experiment Station on the time required for whole corn, ground corn, 
and a mixture of ground corn and tankage 4 to 1 to puss through the digestive 
tract of hens. In i»reparing the liens for the experiment, they were fasted 60 
hours, during which time they had access to water but no feed or grit After 
this peiiod tliey were fed 60 gm. of the feed. In the first exiieriment water was 
kept before them after feeding, and in the second test 75 cc. of water was given 
each bird, part of it mixed with tlie feed and the rest fed with a pipette. The 
birds were placed in separate cages and killed at varying intervals after feed- 
ing. The digestive tracts were removed, segmented, and the contents dried and 
weighed promptly. The sections used were (1) crop and tubes down to the 
proventriculus, (2) gizzard and proventrlculus, (3) small intestine from gizzard 
to caeca, (4) caeca, and (5) largo intestine including the cloaca. The excreta 
was also collected, dried, and welgh(»d. 

There was a wide variation in the rate of passage of the food between the 
various hens. Usually whole corn had left the crop by the end of 12 to 16 
hours. The ground corn roniainwl in the crop much longer than whole com 
and somewhat hmger than the ground com and tankage. The amount of dry 
matter hi olhor parts of the digestive tract did not difCer materially with the 
three kinds of fet'd, q'he amount of dry matter in the gizzard in addition to 
the grit was larger whih' food remained in the crop, and the same was more 
or less tiue of the small Intestine. 

The percentage of moisture in the crop varied widely and appeared to be 
independent of the kind of feed and the interval after feeding. In the gizzard 
the moisture content varied from 36 to CO per cent and was usually about 1.6 
to 2 times that of tlie dry matter not grit present. The moisture percentage in 
the small intestine averaged between 82 and 86 per cent, in the caeca 70 to 80 
per cent, and in the large intestine 75 to 86 per cent. The amount of grit in 
the gizzard ranged between 3 and 15 gm., but no connection was observed 
between the amount present and any other factor. 

[Poultry cxperlmouts at the Oklahoma Statioul {Ohlalmna Sta. Bien. 
Bpt. X9H&-26, pp, Several experiments are noted. 

Bgg4aping oonlest^ It. B. Thompson. — ^The results of the first, second, and 
third Oklahoma egg-laying contests are reported. Detailed accounts are given 
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of indivldtial and pcm production, the amount and cost of feed consumed, and 
the average pidce per dozen of ogas during each month of llio contests. The 
feeds used in these contests tiud the methods of feeding arc described in detail. 

Cottonseed meal, 11. B. Thompson.— Ten pons of 15 Single 0(tmb White Leg- 
horns of uniform age and maturity wore used in this oxporlnnmt. The pens 
were numbered from 83 to 4)2, lucluslvo. Pen S3 reetdved the regular college 
ration, consisling of 200 lbs. bran, 100 lbs. yt^liow corn inonl or ktifir meal, 100 
lbs. pulverized barley or oats, 100 lbs. shorts, 75 lbs. moat scrap, 51) lbs. alfalfa 
leaf meal, 40 lbs. cottonseed meal, 15 lbs. dried buttonnilk, 12 lbs. bone meal, 
6 lbs. calcium carbonate, and 4 lbs. salt. Pons 84 to 02 rocolved a basal mash 
of 2 parts wheat bran and 1 part each of gray shorts, yellow oorn meal, and 
pulverized barley. To this was added in difrerent lots varying ajjiounts of raw 
cottonseed meal, with or without mineral supplement, and processed cottonseed 
meal. The processed meal was prepared by cooking in slialhw pans under 
pressure until the meal turned brown. The mineral mixture consisted of 3 
parts bone meal and 1 part each of calcium carbonap' and sodium chloride. 
Whole oats was fed in the morning and a mixture of yellow corn and wheat in 
the afternoon to all lots. 

Varying amounts of raw cottonseed meal gave practically uniform production. 
Adding minerals to such rations increased the rate of production and decreased 
the cost of feed per dozen eggs. Processed <»ottonseod meal was more efficient 
th an raw cottonseed meal, but not as efficient as raw cottonseed metU plus 
mineral mixture. When raw cottonseed meal was fed in small amounts a high 
hatchability was obtained. The hatchability decreased as the amount of raw 
cottonseed meal increased. In the groups fed minerals little difference in 
hatchability was noticed between lows modium, and high cottonseed meal. The 
effect upon hatchability of processed cottonseed meal was directly opposite to 
that of raw cottonseed meal. 

Time of hatch, C. W. Upp. — ^This study has been continued, and the results 
obtained are practicaUy identical with work previously noted (E. S. B., 53, 
P. 173). 

OuiUnff, B. B. Thompson.— Wyandottes and mongrel blinds were Judged on 
their external characters and placed in classes good, fair, and poor according to 
merit. The average age at start of production and the first and second year’s 
average production were determined, Jn both cases the good birds were 
youngest at the laying of the first egg and the poor were the oldest. The 
mongrels averaged younger than the Wyandolles. The total pnKluction for 
both years showed an upproclablo difioronce in favor of the good as compared 
to the poor birds. In tlie case of the Wyandottes the good and the fair and in 
the case of the mongrels tho fair and the poor showod little dllloreuco in egg 
production. This study will be continued to note the production of the i>rogcny 
of the best and poorest producers when mated to tho siune male. 

Yellouo com, ood~Uver oil, etc,, E. Penquite. — ^In continuing this study (B. S. 
B., 53, p. 178), it was found that it was impossible to secure good hatches when 
white corn, either with or without green feed, and whole wheat were fed as 
scratch feeds along with the mash previously noted. Cracked yellow com, with 
* and without cod-liver oil, and a mixture of oats, wheat, and yellow corn gave 
uniformly fair hatches. White com alone as a scratch grain gave poor results 
for egg production, but when fed with green feed or cod-liver oil was practically 
equal to yellow com. Wheat proved little better than white corn, and while 
hens so fed laid regularly they were weak and emaciated at all times* 

Xellow milo, kafir, feterita, hegari, and darso have been compared with yellow 
com and a mixture of oats, wheat, and yellow com as scratch feeds for laying 
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birds. Defiuite conclusions can not be drawn from the limited material at hand, 
but hesari seems to compare quite favorably with yellow corn 
Correlation of physical measurements with eg% production in White 
Plymouth liock hens, C. W. Knox and H. A. BiriENBENDER (loitor Bia, 
Research BuL 103 (im), pp. 49^4^ Hqs, jfd).— Sixty-five White Plymouth Kock 
hens that were finishing their first laying year were used in this study. They 
were nioaisured the first two weeks in July and the last two weeks in August. 
The following measurements w’ere made: Perimeter of ischium, thickness and 
span of pubic bones, and size of abdomen and body. These factors were 
studied in connection with the annual egg production. 

The correlations of the measurements taken at different times vaiied with 
the same biid-^, especially the correlations of the span of the pubic bones with 
size of abdomen and with total egg pi eduction. This was also true of correla- 
tions between size of abdomen and size of body with egg production. No cor- 
relations with egg production w^ere sigmficant in July except the correlation of 
the perimeter of the ischium and size of abdomen wdth the size of body. In 
both months the perimeter of the Ischium and the span of the pubic bones were 
correlated with size of body and with size of abdomen. The distance between 
the pubic bon<»s was correlated to a greater extent with size of abdomen than 
with size of body. This was especially true in August. During this month the 
perimeter of Ischium and thickness of pubic bones were coi related to a fair 
degree with egg production. Other correlations w^ere insignificant. The perime- 
ter of the ischium and size of abdomen had a fairly significant partial regies- 
sion c*oofi0icient with total egg production in August. The other partial regres- 
sion coeflicients were insignificant* 

The value of summer and fall egg production, 0. S. Platt [Nm Jersey 
ms. Hints to PouUrymn, 15 (1921), No. 9, pp. 4> Ms- 2). --The author poiuts 
out that the summer-tall pi*oduetion ot eggs is the most piofitable from the 
standpoint of the New Jersey poultrymeu. In order that birds may have a 
high production during this period it is necessary that they be in good flesh, 
that the houses and drinking water be cool, and that insect pests be kept down. 
The eggs should be colleclod aud sliippcd ficquently. It has been found from 
the data obtained at the Vineland Dgg-Laying Contest of 1925-26 that only 20 
per cent of the birds producing from October 1 to 15 represent the group, hence 
this is tt most favorable time to cull the flock. 

Rules and regulations for the fourth Utah intermountaln egg-laying 
contest, 11, Aider (Utah Bla. Cit^. 67 (1021), pp. 4, fiv t).-^he rules and 
regulations for the fonrlU Utah intermountaln ogg-laymg contest are here 
published. 

DAIET FAEMI]Sr0--DAIEYI]!IG 

[Experiments with dairy cattle at the Oklahoma StationJ (Oklahoma 
ma. Bicn, Hpt. 1935-26, pp. 97-99).— The results of several exiiorimenls are 
noted. 

Oomparhon of kafir silage and cam silage for milk production, R. B. Becker.— 
A 00-day feeding trial with 8 cows showed little difference in the relative feed- 
ing value or palatabillty of kafir aud cane silage. 

Use of com silage and mangels in the dairy ration, R. B. Becker, P. O. 
McGilUard, and A. 0. Baer.— Two feeding trials revealed that dairy cows 
preferred and ate larger quantities of mangels than com silage. Corn silage 
has a gj-oaler feed value per ton, since It contains larger amounts of dry matter 
than mangels. 

Oontrolllnff fiieti that affect €alrv cattle, A 0. Baer.— To test the value ot 
wrnimBwifli fly ropoUouts, the college herd was divided Into tour groups. One 
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group receiving “fly salt,*’ containing flowers of sulfur, was utta<‘ked by all 
flies as badly as an untreated group. Two fly sprays gave temporary relief to 
tbe cows. Removing miinuro frequently served to clw‘(*k the house and stable 
flics. One teaspoonful of formalin in a pint of skim milk was an (economical 
poison for house flies. A mixture of I part of dalmatJoii or pyrothrum powder 
and 3 parts of cheap talcum powder applied with a (lust(*r to tlie air of the 
stable was eflTiciont for killing all flies present at tht‘ time of treatment. 

Studies in oaif feeding \<mdl cost of raising calves, P. 0. McGilliard and 
Wagner. — Obanging from wliole milk to skim milk at I month of age, feeding 
whole grain instead of griuind grain to 6 months of age, and tising prairie hay 
instead of alfalfa were found to keep calves growing well. This ration caused 
little trouble from calf s<‘ours. Changing the milk from whole to skim reduced 
the cost of feeding one-third. 

Pasturing sweet clover with dairy cows, B. Aonk s. Dept, Agr,, Dept, 
arc, 417 {1927), pp, 24, 135).-— A 3-year i‘otation started in 1922 (‘onsisted of 
corn, barley seeded to sweet clover, and sweet clover pastured with dairy cows. 
In 1923, sweet clover furnished 82 days’ pasture for 2 high-grade- llolsteins. 
During this period they produced 4,070 lbs, of milk, yielding 180 ll)s. of butter- 
fat. The sweet clover that had been planted with barley In 192i$ furnished 26 
days* fgll pasture, during which time 1,000 lbs. of milk, containing 45 lbs. of 
butterfat, was prodxicod. In 1924, sweet clover seeded April 18 furnished 60 
days’ pasture, producing 1,900 lbs. of milk, which yielded 90 lbs. of bufterfat 
In 1925, the cows were pastured on this sweet clover plat fr(/m 3\Iay 21 to 
August 27, and there was an additional 32 days* pastm-e for a single cow. The 
milk production during this period was 4,700 lbs., yielding 180 lbs. of bultorfat 
The 1925 seeding of barley and sweet clover furnished 40 days of fall piisture 
for 1 cow, which produced 618 lbs. of milk, yielding 24 lbs. of bultorfat. 

The quantity of milk varied little when the cows were changed to sweet clover 
from grass pasture, but the cows lost weight while on sweet clover. In 1923 
there was one case of severe bloat when first turned on the sweet clover. When 
sweet clover is used more feed will be obtained if the pasture is divided and 
cattle kept off during irrigation. Handled in this manner, 1 acre should furnish 
110 days of pasture on year-old sweet clover and 40 days on spring-weded sweet 
clover. 

The value of orange pulp for milk production, W. M. Rkgan and S. W. 
Mead {OaUfomia Sia. Bui 427 {1927), pp, U, flgs, 3).— The results of experi- 
ments with the effect on milk production of both dri(*d and wet orange pulp are 
reported in continuance of work previously noted (M. S. R., 57, p. 273), The 
wet pulp showed the following chemical composition: Moisture 80.03 per cent, 
crude protein 1.71, nitrogen free extract 15.23, crude liber 1.61, etlior extract 
0,75, and ash 0.67 per cent. 

Bight cows were divided into two uniform lots and fed for two periods of 
00 days each. The ration in both lots was the same except that during the 
first period group A received dried orange pulp and group B dx*led beet pulp. 
During the second period, these feeds were reversed. The remainder of the 
ration consisted of alfalfa hay and wheat bran. R('cords were kept of the 
amount of milk produced, and a daily composite sample was taken for butterfat 
determination. Dried orange pulp was not palatable, and cows refused to eat 
it imless mixed with other feeds. 

The procedure with fresh orange pulp was similar to the above, except that 
changes were made in the rations and the feeding periods were for 30 days, 
using the double reversal system. Twenty-four cows in two lots w^^re used, 
the test lastihg 110 days. During the first and last 10 days, both groups were 
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ted on a babal ration consisting of alfalfa bay and a concentrate mixture of equal 
pails of ground barley, ground corn, and dried beet pulp. In addition each 
cow received 2 lbs. oC cottonseed cake per day. Group A received the basal 
ration plus 20 lbs of frosli oiange pulp, which replaced 2 lbs. of alfalia hay, 
during the first 80 day peiiod. Group B received the basal ration only during 
this peiiod. No difiicully was experienced in getting the cows to eat the fresh 
pulp. 

The results of this test indicate that neitlier fresh nor dried pulp influenced 
the quality of milk pioduced. Dried orange pulp was approximately equal to 
dried beet pulp, and 100 lbs. contained approximately 78 lbs. of total digestible 
nutrients. 

Dairy-herd iinprovoment throogh cooperative bull associations, J. 0. 
McDoweuCi (i/. Dept. Ayr., Fat mem* BuL 1532 {1927), pp 11+14, figs, 8).— 
This sui»crsedcs Farmers’ Bulletin 908 (E. S R., 40, 70) . 

Testing and handling milk and cream {Colorado 8ta. BuL S20 {1927), 
pp. figs. SO ). — ^This is a popular presentation, in continuation of work 
previous^ noted (E. S. H, 62, p. b70). The object of the publication is to 
becure uniform int'thods of sampling and testing and to present sanitary 
methods for handling milk and cream. Appended are regulations governing 
the operations ot companies, fleldmen, and cream station operators in Colorado. 

Babcock testing: l^riuclplos and uses, L. K. Ojeiows and H. P. Davis 
{Nehraitlca kSta. OU^. 35 {1921), pp. 21, fig». 10). — ^An hibtorical account of 
methods used to determine the butlerfat In milk before the invention of the 
Babcock tost serves us an introduction to this bulletin. 

The principles involved In the Babcock test, the necessary equipment, the 
sampling, and preparation of the sample for testing are described in detail 
for whole milk, cream, skim millc, buttermilk, and whey. The cause and 
remedies for imperfect tests are pointed out. The causes of daily variation in 
the quantity and quality of milk, of butterfat variations in separated cream, 
and variations in milk and cream tests are explained. 

Some factors other than bacteria that ialluence the body of artificial 
buttermilk, G. Knaysx {Jour. Ayr. Behcaroh [(7. iS.], 34 (19^1), No. 8, pp. 
111-164, fig. 1). — ^In a study designed to determine whether or not the quality 
of buttermilk can be influenced by chemical means, it was found that the 
quality may Ik" improved by the addition of various sodium salts to the milk 
before souring, but that such trealment results in an alteration of the flavor 
of the i>roduct oven whi'ii Iho salts were in themselves tasteless. Heating the 
milk at 100“ 0. produwd much better results than heating at 82®, this difference 
not being duo entirely to the elimination of harmful microorganisms. A study 
of the mechanism of the chemical changes involved in making buttermilk sug- 
gested th<it the addition of a sodium salt to the milk and heating it would 
im])rove the quality of the reHultlng buttermilk, and the tendency of artificial 
buttermilk to wh(w off when iiw'ubated at rather high temperatures was found 
due largely to physical forces. The homogenizing of artificial buttermilk 
caused a separation of serum, and the homogenizing of * the milk before sour- 
ing produced no improvement. Under the conditions of the experiments 
described, gelatin, starch, and like substances did not improve the quality 
of the buttermilk produced. 

[Experlmonts with dairy products at the Michigan Station] {MlcMgau 
8ta. Quart BuL, 9 (1921), No. 4, pp. 139-143). --The results of two experiments 
are noted, 

Fluidl milk market rrquircit adequate cooling of milk for quality product, 
E. 0, Scott (pp. 189-142). — Tests were mnde ot the time saved by the surface 
a2304--2T C 
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cooling of milk as compared to stirring in cans, and also of Ihe temperature at- 
tained in an hour’s time by the two methods. Seventy lbs. of milk in lO-gal. 
cans were tempered to 95° F. Cans wore run in duplication. The water used 
In both methods was kept at 53°. One <*an wa.s set in water without stirring; 
a second, third, and fourth were stirred every 5, 10, and 15 minutes, respectively; 
a fifth can was stirred continuously; a sixth was run over ii conical cooler; 
and a seventh over a tubular cooler. Surface coolina was far more efficient 
than cooling in the cans, and the tubular was somewhat superior to the conical 
cooler. The more often the milk in tUo cans was stirred, the loss was the time 
required to reduce the temperature. Allowing the milk to set in the cau without 
stirring was very Ineflicient. 

The bacteriological background of buitcrmuklng. — IT, Lactic cultures or 
starters, E. P. Dovereux (pp. 142, 143). — Ooutiimlng this series of studies 
(E, S, R., 53, p. 781), the desirable types of organisms used for starters are 
discussed. Directions are given for the preparation, care, and use of starters 
in butter making, 

[Exporimonis with dairy products at the Oklahoma Station] (Oklalioma 
Sta. Bien, Rpt, 1925--26, pp. 80, 31, 52).— The results of two cxperinienls are 
noted. 

Malt extract poxeder for ice cream, A. 0. Baer. — ^When 2 or 3 per cent malt 
powder was used in a vanilla Ice cream mix a distinct and agreeable malt 
flavor was produced. It also blended well with chocolate Ice cream. When the 
malt powder is used with vanilla ice cream the cane sugar should be reduced 
1.5 per cent when 2 per cent malt powder is used, and 2 per cent when 3 per cent 
malt powder is used. The malt powder contained 70 per cent sugar, 9 per cent 
malt dextrins, 7.05 per cent protein, 0.10 per cent fat, 1.83 per cent minerals, 
LIS per cent acid, and 3.7 per cent moisture. 

Toxicltp of buttermilk soured in cino containers, F. Woodson and A. D. 
Burke. — To determine the toxicity of buttermilk stored in containers coated with 
line, two series of experiments were run. The first of these was with 4 lota of 
mts. All lots received a hasal ratiem, to which was added in lot 1 plain butter- 
milk, lot 2 buttermilk soured in a zinc container, lot 3 buttermilk plus 1 per cent 
of zinc carbonate, and lot 4 1 per cent of zinc carbonate and no buttermilk. In 
lots 1 and 2 growth and reproduction were normal. Lots 3 and 4 were somewhat 
below normal in growth, and reproduction was retarded. 

The second series was with 4 lots of 2 hogs each, avc'ragiug about tOO lbs. 
Normal rations were fed to all lots. In lot 1 this ration was f(»d from February 
1 to April 12. From April 13 to May 10 zinc carbonate in amounts varying 
from 0.6 to 1 per cent was added to buttermilk. Lot 2 received plain butter- 
milk, lot 3 buttermilk from the creamery storage tanks, and lot 4 buttermilk 
made locally in galvanized-iron containers. No harmful effiects upon growth or 
recurrence of heat periods wore observed in the last 3 lots. In lot 1 the growth 
and health of 1 hog seemed to be affected. 

A study of the principles of ice cream making (Nebraska 8ta. Bpt [1525], 
pp. 10, if).— Continuing these studies (E. S. R., 61, p. 878), it was found that 
sherbets made from one-half skim milk and one-half water, or one-half whole 
milk and one-half water were practically as good as those made fir om whole 
milk. Powdered and condensed skim milk could be substituted for fresh skim 
milk when the milk solids were properly adjusted. Overruns above 60 per 
cent gave a poor body to sherbets. The addition of vegetable gums, such as 
gum tragacanth, retarded overrun, and gelatin increased overrun. Reducing 
the percentage of sugar In sherbete aided in keeping the product hard in 
refrigerator cabinets. 
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[Report o^ animal di&oa&cs at the Nebraska Station] (Nehruf^ka Sta, Rpt. 
[19261, pp- 9, 70).— In reporting upon an inquiry into the part played by avian 
tuberculosia infection in farm animuls, a discussion of which has been noted 
from another source (K. S. R., 55, p. 776), the results of the typing of 175 
spo(‘imens from infected swine are given. Of these, 71 were bovine, in which 
S8 were of mammalia u origin, 7 avian, .1 mixed, and 23 negative. In 20 speci- 
mens from fowls, 27 were found to be avian, 1 mixed, and 1 negative. 

Investigations were made of 17 outbreaks of fatal poultry diseases during 
the year without detecting the presence of the European fowl disease, which 
was discovered in the vicinity of New Xork City during the early part of 1926. 

A study of a horse disease suspected of being caused by forage plants has 
thus far failed to detect the cause. The work in progress shows the princix>al 
damage to bo sustained by the liver of the affected animals, and that the 
symptoms and death may be due to the severe deterioration of this organ. 

[Work with parasites at the lioulsiana Stations], H. Mobbis (Louisiana 
Stas, Rpt, 1926, pp, 53, 54 ). — ^It is stated that stomach worms in cattle were 
almost eradicated by the dry seasons of 1924 and 1925, in which the rainfall 
was far below normal. All mules owned by the university were treated for 
worms twice during the year with excellent results, the mules gaining in 
weight while at hard work and colic being practically eliminated. 

Anthelmintic properties of santonin, J. E. Suiixinoeb (Jour, Agr, Research 
lU, 8,}, $4 (1921), No, 9, pp. 889-846 ) • — ^The author here reports experimental 
work conducted in which tests of santonin were made on dogs, swine, and horses. 
The results obtained are considered to be In substantial agreement with the 
findings reported by Hall and Foster (B. S. R., 88, p. 883), in which it was 
found that single doses of 1 to 3 grains gave about 24 per cent efficacy in re- 
moving aseorids from dogs, and those of Mote (B. S. R., 52, p. 84) in which it 
was concluded that a value of 0 to 40 per cent appears to be within the actual 
range of utility for the drug in removing ascarids from swine. It is pointed 
out that all critical testing has shown an anthelmintic value for santonin much 
below what has been and is now being claimed for it in advertisements and in 
papers based on impressions gathered solely from seeing worms passed. In 
the opinion of the author its value is principally that of a drug which does 
not cause irritation of the gastrointestinal tract and thus is of value for use in 
repeated doses in cuses of gastrocntoritlK with ascariaste, or in repeated doses 
for removing whipworms. 

Methods of anthrax immunhEotion, 0. B. SAxarasBY (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med, 
Assoc,, 10 (1926), No, S, pp. $59-311).— In reporting upon the use of aggressln 
during the year it is stated that in 17 herds, consisting of 103 animals, where 
no vaccine or aggressln was used the losses amounted to 28.5 per cent. In 21 
herds of 1,643 animals, in which simultaneous treatment was used and in most 
cases followed by spore vaccine No. 3, tlie losses amounted to 13.43 per cent, 
while in 14 herds of 1,280 animals on which anthrax aggressin was used the 
losses amounted to 8.9 per cent 

Infection of rats hy Gartner^s bacillus, 0* Pbigb-Joitks (Jowr, Path, and 
Pact,, SO (1921), No, 1, pp, 45-54, flffs, 2).— The author concludes that rats can 
be readily infected with Salmonella enteritidis (Qaertn.) by feeding. In those 
which do not die there is some interference with growth at first but afterwards 
the flpimaia seem quite well. The bacillus can be found in the spleen and liver 
of nearly all the fed animals in about 48 hours, and after about 10 days b^Ins 
to disappear so that at the end of about 2 months it can be recovered from only 
about 10 per cent. In a minority it survives at least 5 months. Specific 
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agglutinins develop and unu be found, long after the animal has got rid of the 
baeilli; agglutination persists particularly in animals which still harbor the 
bacilli. These surviving animals, which are to outward appearance healthy, 
can initiate an epidemic among frosli rats and can bo reinfected. 

Avion variola and cow'pox [leans, tillej, (J. Hlano and (J. AIklmsiiu {Arch 
Inst Pasteur JtIeU6n,j I (1926), No* pp* SG 1-371 ) > — ^The authors have lound 
in the experiments here reiwrted that tlie virus of avian variola of fowl origin 
is incapable of producing any reaction in animals susceptible to cowpox, as the 
horse, sheep, and rabbit, and does not produce any immunity to cowpox. The 
fowl that is inoculated uilh the avian variola docs not acquire any iimuunity to 
cowpox. They conclude that these viruses are clearly diffeient. 

The use of goat virus in simultanoous inoculation against rinderpest 
(preliminary report), T. Topacio (Philippine Agr, Riw, 19 (1936), No. 
pp. 297-309, figs. 5).— The infeetiousness of riuderpt'Hl-viruUml gout blood 
through a single passage from cattle to goat is considered to have been uni- 
formly established, and in one case the cltrated blood kept In the refrigerator 
remained virulent even after eight days. Judging from the number of recov- 
eries in test animals it is evident that the rinderpest virus had undergone 
attenuation even through a single transfer, h^urlher attenuation of the goat 
virus appears to take place outside the animal body after 24 hours. 

Abortion vaccine an important factor in the economic control of abor- 
tion disease, G. B. Cobwxn (Jour. Amer. Yet. Med. Assoc., 70 (1920), No. 3, 
pp. 323-384)- — The advantages gained from vaccination for infectious abortion 
are pointed out. 

Bovine infections abDi*tion (Batig*s abortion disease), I. F. IIxiduleson 
(Michigan JSta. Quart. Bui., 9 (1927)^ No. 4t PP- flg^, 2).*— The ntithor 

here presents a practical account of the prewent status of knowledge of this 
disease under the headings of mode of Inlcction, diagnosis, collection of blood 
samples, interpretation of the test, control moosures, and paihogenieity of the 
abortion germ for humans. 

Kecent advances in the protection of cattle and oilier animals against 
disease.— TX, Cocci diosis with particular reference to bovine coccldlosis 
and its significance as an infection of cattle in India, H. Ooopnn (Agr. Jom\ 
India, 22 (1927), No. 2, pp, 92-91, pi, I),— A summaiy of Infonnation on this 
disease in India. 

On an infectious enteritis duo to Bacillus onterltidis (GaeHner) in a 
herd of cattle, E, liEint (Berlin. TierarztL Wchnschr,, 43 (J927), No. 17, pp. 
274-^80; ads. in Vet Pec., 7 (1927), No. 22, pp. 481, /#. efileritidis 

(Gaertn.) ^vas found by the author to be the cause of au affection which 
occurred among grown cattle, the organism being demonstrated to be i>resent In 
feces, urine, and milk. Infected animals were detected by ns(* of tlie agglutina- 
tion test, the agglutinins being present in the blood at a very early stage. 

Report of the poultry disease work conducted in co-operation with the 
experimental farms branch, P. O. Elpohd (Ounada B;ppt Farms, Poultry Din. 
Bpt 1923, pp. $4^8, figs. 2). — ^Brief reference is made to the use of vaccines in 
combating roup and pox, applied previous to the appearance of the disease In 
the flock. In combating intestinal parasites among pullets, In the group kept 
on land free from infestation the mortality was 8.3 per cent and in the group 
kept under ordinary infested soil conditions 53 per cent In the tests 80 pullets 
were kept In each pen, the conditions being as nearly alike as possible as to 
stodk, housing, feeding, etc. 

Serological tests for paratyphoid Infections are briefly reported upon. In 
investigatloxis of Incubator transmission of Baoteriwm pullorum, the eggs from 
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a j0lock known to bo free from infoci Ion were divided Into two lots, one being 
placed in an Incubator with eggs from a flock snffering from the infection 
and the other lot placed alone in the lnciibat<^r. Both lots were. removed 
directly from the iii(‘ubatora to separate brooders, the handling conditions in 
rearing being idonilcal. ThnNs days following haiching, chicks of the first lot, 
incubated with the infected eggs, developed all the clinical characteristics of 
bacillary white diarrhea. The organism was isolated from dead birds, 70 
per cent of the 4S birds in the group succumbing to the infection. Chicks from 
the second lot, 51 in number, which had not been exposed to infection during 
incubation, were free of the disease at the end of 6 weeks, when the experiment 
was concluded. 

During the year a total of 2,947 birds wore blood tested for the iletcction of 
carriers of paratyphoid infections, mainly B pnllonm, of which 39,5 per cent 
gave positive reactions. The results of post-mortem examinations during the 
year are reported in tabular form. 

Atypical symptoms and lesions occurring in chicks harboring Bact. 
puUornnci, H, .T. RTM'Simr and E. V. Johnson {Mxclugain F(ta, Qvixrt, Buh, 9 
{1921), "No, 4, pp. 155-11)1) > — ^The authors report observations of chicks which 
came from various parts of Michigan and which manifested symptoms and 
lesions somewhat different from anything previously encountered. The condi- 
tion described was first noticed in chicks about two weeks of age that had died 
and were sent In by the hatchorymen for examination. Similar symptoms and 
lesions have since been observed in chicks coming from different parent stock, 
fed on different f('eds, and kept under different conditions. 

The affected chicks develop an abnormal thirst and remain at the water 
fountain continuously. A watery, brownish colored diarrhea occurs shortly 
after the symptoms b(‘ghi, even to the extent that it is impossible to keep the 
floor of the brood(‘]* lumse dry. The chicks usually swell up, become very large, 
and are refcrrc'd to by owners as being bloated or puffed up. These symptoms 
appear at the ago of from G to 15 days, the chicks dying after from 4 to C days 
of illness. Although the feed has been suspected by the flock owners as the 
cause of the affcK‘lion, the auUiors’ invebtigat ions failed to confirm this view. 
An analysis showed samples of feed to contain from 1.5 to 2 per cent of salt, 
but feeding oxpt'rimeiifH faded to show any <iolrimental efft'cts therefrom up to 
the end of two wcMks, which c(mflrms (he finding of Mitchell, Card, and Carmen 
(B. R. 31,55, p. 071). 

In autopsy nn<l bacleriologicid studies, Buftforttim pullontm was invariably 
found present. An organism that Is a gas producer fermenting glucose, lac- 
tose, maltose, and maunlte was also encountered, but on feeding this and 
injecting it into susceptible <*hi<'ks neither thf» s>niptoms nor the lesions described 
wow produwl. Tiie authors consider It probable that these sjinptoms and 
lesions art* differ<*nt maJiifestations of h,u»niary while diarrhea Infection that 
may be brought about by wmie <*ontrlbutory Influence that has not yet been 
discovered. A post mortem examinailon of all affcsc'ted chl<*ks revealed a typical 
picture of dropsy. Th(‘ subcutaneous tissues wore filled and distended with a 
watery, edematous fluid, often gelatinous in consistency. The thoracic and ab- 
dominal cavities wore usually filled with the same fluitl. The heart was in- 
variably very Ihtn-walled and flabby. Frequently the liver was light yellow or 
ocher c<»lorod and very frialde, and usually considerable unabsorbed yolk, that 
was either of a Ihiuld or cheesy consistency, was found. 

VaHation In the reactions obtained In repeated agglutination tests of 
the same fowls with Baeterium pnllorum antigen, J. E. Beach (TlUgardia 
[Califomta fiffg.I, 2 (1027), No* 15, pp, In this paper the author 

presents the results obtained in the first 32 of a series of at least 24 monthly 
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agglutination tests of the same fowls for the detection of B, puUorum infec- 
tion, together with the results of the bacteriologic examinallons of the fowls 
that died during the 12-month period. It is pointed out that complete inter- 
pretation of the results must wait until the experiment is terminated and a 
Ijost-mortcm and hucteriologlc examination is made of all of the fowls. The 
studies, the results of which are presented in i>art in tabular form, have led 
the author to the following conclusions : 

“Adult fowls with well-establibhed ovarian infection with 7#. pvUorum may 
not always react to an agglutination test. ... A fowl that has reacted to an 
agglutination test may not react to subsequent tests, even though it Is stili 
infected with B. pullonim. ... A positive reaction to the agglutination test 
may be considered as a highly accurate indication of 7>. puUorum infection. 
A negative reaction to a test, however, app<'ars to less accurately indicate 
freedom from B. puUorum infection, either r(‘ccntly acquired or of long 
standing. 

“ In an agglutination tost procedure with an antigen of equal or greater den- 
sity than that used In these studios, a serum-antigen dilution at least as low 
as 1-25 should be Included. Clearing of the 1-25 dilution alone or accom- 
panied by clearing of one or more higher dilutions of the same serum can be 
interpreted as a positive reaction. No information regarding the interpreta- 
tion of proagglutination or paradoxical reactions was obtained in these studios, 
since this phenomenon was not encountered.** 

The elimination of clondy reactions by the use of formalin as a pre- 
servative for Bacterium puUorum antigen, J. 11. Bkach an<l S. TaiRr 
Michaeuan {Eilga/rm ICaUfomia 2 (1921), No. 15, pp. d45-55d).— This 
is a report of Investigations in which comparison was made of the resnlts of 
agglntlnation tests of the same sera with antigens containing varying amoxmts 
of phenol or formalin. The results obtained in the 4,822 comparative tests are 
considered to indicate that antigen containing 0.1 per cent formalin is satisfac- 
tory for making agglutination tests of blood serum from fowls. There was 
found to be little difference in either the number or distribution of the sera 
which reacted with the two antigens. 

“In the tests In which four dilutions were used and in which rca<*tions to 
both antigens in at least one dilution wore obtainoil, more sera causcKl aggluti- 
nation In the 1-100 and 1-200 dilutions of Xormolized antigen than in the cor- 
responding dilutions of phenolized antigen. Tlie cloudlnoss which occurred in 
1,700 tests with phenoUssed antigen did not appear in the corresponding tests 
with formollzed antigen. In this respect, the formoUzod antigen was more sat- 
isfactory than the phenolized antigen. It was observed that tlie clumps of 
bacteria formed by the agglutination of the organisms in the formolized antigen 
were smaller and more easily broken up than the clumps of bacteria in the 
phenolized antigen. This was of no imi>ortanco when complete agglutination 
occurred, but did make the reading of partial agglutinations more difficult in the 
Xormolized antigen than in the phenolized antigen.” 

The productiou of gas by SalmoueUa puUorum, K. Ooodnbr and H. G. 
mat (Rhode Islund Sia. Bui, 208 (19W1), pp, 12, fig 3 ), — This is a report of 
Investigations conducted In continuation of those by May and Goodner pre- 
viously noted (E. S. R., 56, p, 275). 

The studies here reported have shown that the division of S, puUorum into 
types A and B is unwarranted. It is pointed out that high temperatures are 
unfavorable for gas production by B, puUorum, and that the anaerogenlcity 
reported Is an example of such an inhibition. 8^ puUorum Is an organism 
which at its true parasitic temperature is unable to ferment simple carbohy- 
drates with the production of gas, while at temperativeft analogous to those 
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under which it is saprophytic in nature it exhibits the property of gaseous 
fermentation. It is suggested that this may be either a special adaptive mecha- 
nism or merely a matter of Inhibition of the production or action of certain 
enzymes at higher temperatures. The effect of variation of the concentrations 
of the ingredients of a simple carbohydrate broth is reported upon as regards 
gas production by S. pullorum, A medium has been deviled by the authors 
which, under proper conditions of incubation, is distinctly favorable for the 
early and vigorous production of gas by S. puHorum. 

Fowl typhoid, F. R. Beaudette (New Jei'sey Stan. Hints to Poultrymm, 15 
{1921), No. 7, pp. This is a practical account on fowl typhoid, its resem- 
blance to fowl cholera and adult bacillary white diarrhea infection, and its 
prevention and treatment. 

Bacillary white diarrhea, B. F. Katjpp and R. S. Deaesttne {North Caro- 
lina Sfa. Tech. Bui. 29 {1927), pp. 47, figs. 17). — This is a second report (E. S- B., 
54, p. 176) by the authors of investigations of the septicemic diseases of poultry. 
The present investigation has involved the determination of the extent of bacil- 
lary white diarrhea in the State, the study of its dissemination through the 
carrier bird, the reliability and eflaciency of the agglutination test for removal 
of carriers, and the factors of possible control. The experimental work was 
based upon a study of two flocks of infected birds, representing the heavy and 
light breeds, which had been condemned by the State as reactors to the aggluti- 
nation test. The conclusion, based on State testing records of 11,914 birds in 
1925 and 39,766 in 1920, is that well over 9 per cent of the fowls in the State 
are infected. 

In their discussion of pathological changes the authors present tabulated 
records of the pathological lesions found in 500 chicks dying of the disease, from 
all of which the causative organism was recovered, and in 44.6 per cent from 
two or more of the internal organs. Tabulated data are given on the symptoms 
of the disease in adults, including the results of respiration, tempeiulure, 
agglutination tests, and blood studies. It is concluded that the chances of 
transmission of the disease from adult to adult are remote, provided the ground 
has not been previously occupied by infected chicks. In the flocks of reactors 
studied during the course of the investigation, negative control birds placed with 
reactors failed to react within a period of 15 months as members of the infected 
flocks. 

In I'eportlng upon studies of the carrier bird, It is stated that a well-deflned 
positive reaction was obtained at 4 months from 1 of 6 birds reared from 
Infected stock. The focalized condition of the disease does not noticeably affect 
the respiration, there may be temporary elevation of temperature, the annual 
body weight curve follows that of normal birds, there is a distinct tendency 
to nest more often than the normal bird, and the death rate in carrier birds 
is abnormally high. The percentage of infected eggs laid by carrier birds was 
found to be 7.31 in 1,313 eggs examined from the heavy breeds, 5.28 per cent 
in 2,505 eggs laid by Leghorns, and 5.94 per cent in the total of 3,818 eggs 
examined. The percentage of egg Infection rises as production increases, and 
reaches its greatest height at the season of maximum production. It is con- 
cluded that the carrier bird may be profitable from an egg-production stand- 
point during the pullet year. 

The mortality from Salmonella puMorum infection commences In the shell, 
48 of 175 chicks, or 27.4 per cent of all the chicks dead in the shell on the 
twenty-flret day of incubation of eggs from carrier birds, having revealed Infec- 
tion with S. puUorum. In comparison with this figure, only 4, or 0.4 per cent, 
of 1,000 chicks dead in the sheU on the twenty-first day of incubation in 
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hatcheries using only eggs from blood-toatod stock, showed the presence of this 
organism. 

Eradication work with the disease in tlio State has been under way since 
1925, the agglutination test being depended upon for the oradiention work con- 
ducted by the veterinary division of the State Departiuenl of Agiienlture. In 
flocks of reactors studied, the agglnllnntion tost would have removed 90 per 
cent of the carriers if applied at any time in one flock oC 29 reacting birds held 
14 months; 98 per cent of the carriers in an infecTed flock of 21 birds studied for 
6 months, if applied at any time, and 08 per cent of the carriers of avian typhoid 
in a flock of 50 birds studied 0 months, if applied at at\y time during that 
period. The intermittent I'esults obtaiiu^d on application of the agglutination 
test to carrier birds in some instances is <\stablishcd. These invest Igatious show 
that the intermittent reactor delivers infected eggs dxiring continuous months 
of negative reactions, and probably never recovers from the disease. 

The results of monthly serological tests and pathological examinations of the 
eggs laid by the fowls tested are graphically illnstratod. The pathological 
lesions detected and the result of culture tests, reported upon in detail in tabu- 
lar form, confirm the positive agglutination reactions. Pathological lesions were 
found in 92,9 per cent of 362 hens and 69.6 per cent of 135 pullets. The ovaries 
are the principal site of focalizatlon of the disease in birds of both classes. In 
hens the heart structure revealed altomtions in 14.7 per cent, while involve- 
ment of this organ was found in 23.6 per cent of the pullets. S, pullorvm was 
Isolated from 70.3 per cent of the hens and 67.4 per cent of the pullets, and the 
heart structure of 2 of 5 males examined showed the presence of the organism. 
The evidence indicates that the disease is not thrown off by the adult carrier 
bird, infection being always present in the true reactor. 

A bibliography of 84 titles is included. 

Kegarding vaccination and medication for control of roup, H. Bunvsv 
{Rel, Poultry Jour,, S3 (1926)^ No, iO, pp, SIS, Uoportliig upon 

studies conducted, the author concludes that birds about one year old are more 
susceptible to roup than those two years old or older under tho same housing 
conditions. The progress of roup Is appreciably influenced by secondary in- 
vadera Staphyloooeem aureus is a frequent and virulent secondary invader in 
roup. Autogenous flock bacterius prepared from mrmiH api»oar to be effec- 
tive in the prevention of the disease, as well as tho treatment of incipient 
cases involving this organism, even under unfavorable climatic conditions. 
Heterogeneous bacterins made from K. mroua, when used In roup outbreaks 
in which B, mrous is the known active so(‘ondary invader appear to be 
equally as effective as autogenous bacterins in tho csmtrol of the disease. 
Antiseptics in the drinking water (permanganate of potash, and bichloride 
of mercury in iwirtlcular) do not ajipear to have any apprctiablo curative 
virtue and very little preventive iwoperty in the tn^Umont of roup. The local 
external application of solutions of mercurochrome or silver nitrate is not 
very effective in either prevention or treatment. 

The substitution of nicotine sulphate (40 per coni nicotine) solution 
for tobacco dnst in tbe treatment of roundworms in poultry, F. 0. Otn 
and G. W. Knox, jb. (IjO‘iMana Bias. Rpt xm, pp, 88, 89).— The work thus 
fhr conducted indicates that there may be considerable danger in recommending 
the use of nicotine sulfate solution generally to poultiy men. It was found 
that unless the solution is mixed thoroughly before it is drawn from the 
container and unless it Is approximately 40 per cent, there is nearly always 
danger of prostrating the birds and oftentimes of killing them. It was found 
that the hipest limits of the solution which can be given without toxic 
effects in chickens in individual dose is 9 cc. of 40 per cent nicotine in a 
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nicotine sultate solution in 991 cc. of water. In flock treatment where it is mixed 
with the mash, it is possible to increase the solution to 10 cc. of nicotine sulfate 
solution, 40 per cent nicotine in 990 cc. of water. The results obtained from the 
use of nicotine sulfate have not as yet been tabulated, and the iodine suspen^ 
sold, after the formula of Chandler, used as a check, has not been administered 
Iona onouRh to warrant a report 

Worm parasites of Philippine chickens, M. A. Ttjbanout (Philippine Agr. 
Rev*, 19 (1926), No. pp. S27-36'l, pis. 2, figs, 19). — ^In the first part of the 
paper the author reports upon the frequency of occurrence of 18 different 
parasites in 93 chickens observed, discussing the effects of parasites on the host, 
symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention. In the second part of the 
l>uper descriptions of the parasites are given, together with illustrations, A 
bibliography is included. 

AGMCTJITTIEAI ENGDIEOIirG 

[Agricultural engineering studies at the Nebraska Station] (Nebraska 
8ta, Rpt. 11926), pp. 8, 9). — ^It is reported that the plow draft investigations 
indicate that the draft of a plow is not affected by the increased moisture con- 
tent of the soil at low values. The draft was increased very rapidly with one 
soil after 50 per cent of moisture content was reached, and the point of maxi- 
mum draft was not obtained. 

The progress results of the poultry house ventilation and construction studies 
indicated that, among the factors studied, light is the most important single 
factor affecting egg production. The results obtained with houses that were 
heated were not encouraging. The unveutilated house gave very fair average 
results as compared with all other units, and during the month of December its 
flock was the best producer. 

Surface water supply of Colorado River basin, 192B (U. 8. Qeol, Svrveg, 
Water-Supply Paper 569 (1027), pp. T+i89, fig. 1). — ^This report, prepared In 
cooperation with the States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Arizona, presents 
the results of measurements of flow made on streams of this basin during the 
year ended September 30, 1923. 

Surface water supply of lower Columbia River and Pacific slope drain- 
age basins in Oregon, 1923 (U. S. GeoJ. Survey, Water-Supply Paper 574 
(1927), pp. V+194+LI, pis. 3).— This report, prepared in cooperation with the 
States of Oregon and Washington, ijresents the results of measurements of 
flow made on streams in these basins during the year ended September 30, 1928. 

Surface water supply of the United States, 1924, Parts 3, 4 (U. 8 . Qeol 
Survey, Water-Supply Papers 583 (1927), pp. VI-i-298, pis. S; 584, pp. 7+147, 
pis. 8). — These papers present the results of measurements of flow made on 
streams in the following basins during the year ended September 30, 1924: 
Parts 3, Ohio River basin (in cooperation with the States of New York, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Alabama) ; and St. 
Lawrence River basin (in cooperation with the States of Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
New York). 

Run-off from small agricultural areas, G. R Ramseb (Jour. Agr, Research 
lU. 8.), 34 (1927), No, 9, pp. 797-823, figs. 15).— In a contribution from the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Public Roads data from measurements of rainfall on 
and run-off from six small agricultural watersheds of silt loam soil, ranging In 
area from 126 to 112 acres, are reported. 

The results show conclusively that timber has a decided influence in reducing 
the rate of run-off from a watershed. However, this influence appears to be 
slight when the maximum rate of ruu-off occurs after considerable rain already 
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has fallen. This is attributed to the fact that interception and percolation on 
timbered areas are much greater at the beginning of a rain than later, so that 
an increasingly greater proportion of the rainfall runs oil as the rain continues, 

A comparative study of the rates of rainfall and run-off for different storms 
showed apparently unac(*ountable variations in the run-off coemcients. “There 
are many interdependent factors entering into the relation l)etwee:i rainfall 
and run-off, and it is practically impossible to evaluate all of them accurately. 
For instance, the effect of previous rains upon the capacity of the ground to 
absorb water from subseauent rains depends upon the nature and amount of 
previous rainfall, the interval of time between rains, and the amount of water 
lost through transpiration and evaporation during this interval. If the maxi- 
mum rate of rainfall occurs at the beginning of the rain, before the surface of 
the ground has been Ihoroxighly wetted, the percentage of run-off is loss than 
when the maximum rate occairs some time after the beginning of the rain. A 
greater percentage of run-off also occurs for heavy than for light rains, . , . 
Nonuniformity in the rates of rainfall during the time of concentration Is 
responsible for considerable variation in the run-off coelHcicut for the same 
watershed.” 

The application of hydrodynamics to irrigation and drainage problems, 
0, W. ISBAELSEN {Hilgardia [Galitomla Sla.], 2 (1927), Nth H, pp. ^7,9-508, 
fLg%. 17 ). — addition to a consideration of the fundamental hydrodynamical 
equations, the primary purpose of this paper is to review bidcfly the efforts 
which have been made to apply the principles of hydrodynamics to the solution 
of soil moisture problems and to Indicate the possible outlook for future 
investigations. 

The preliminary analysis presented is somewhat general in character and 
applies to both gases and liquids. The application of the more general equa- 
tions to Irrigation and dminage problems permits some restrictions, which are 
pointed out, before developing the general equation of motion and the equation 
of continuity in its general form. Brief reference is made to the forces which 
influence the flow of water in open chaimols and in pipes. 

The conclusion Is drawn that a knowledge of the laws which govern the 
movement of ground waiter and soil moisture is essential to its effective control, 
and that the fundamental hydrodynamical equation of motion and the equation 
of continuity may be applied to irrigatiou aud drainagi^ problems. For irrotor 
tional motion the velocity may be derived from n iwlonllal, and the driving 
tor(*es In the formula for flow of water hi open <*hanucls aud in pipes are 
derivable from a potential. 

It was further found that applications of liy(lrodynami<\s to ground water 
and soil moisture movement have been made by only a few investigators. The 
capillary potential can be measured in the laboratoi’y with the aid of porous 
cups, and the methods used are described. The capillary potential was found 
to be a function of the moisture content. An analysis of 84 determinations 
of the relation of capillary potential to moisture content suggests that it my 
be represented by an equilateral hyperbola of the form (p'—a) (i/'+b)— o, in 
which p' is the moisture, ^ is the capillary potential, and a, b, and c are 
constants. 

It was found that the moisture distribution at equilibrium in a vertical soil 
column is not uniform but decreases with height above the water table. Such 
distribution qualitatively confirms the requirements for an equipotential 
moisture region. 
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[Drainage investigations at the Belle Fourche (S* Dak.) Field Station, 
1923 - 1025 ], B. Atjne (17. S, Dept Agr,, Dept Oirc. kn (1921), pp. S3-35, 
fig, 1), — Data on the tile drainage of irrigated heavy gumbo soil are briefly 
presented. 

Direct production costs of broken stone, G. E. Ladd (U, 8, Dept Agr,, 
Misc. Oirc, 98 (1921) , pp. 11, figs, 37).— This is essentially a reference work on 
direct costs of broken stone in terms of labor, power, and materials, and of 
money, and the reUitlons of these costs to methods and conditions. A large 
amount of data is presented and analyzed. 

Peat as a domestic fuel, G. Fletoiieu (Irish Trade Jour., 2 (1921), No. 1, 
p. 103). — ^Information relating to the use of pent as domestic fuel is briefly 
presented. Data on the caloriflc values of peat from Irish bt)gs indicate that 
the air-dried peat averages about 7,200 B. T. U’s. per pound. Air-dried peat 
from various countries may vary from about 7,000 to 10.500 B, T. U*s, per 
pound. The peat from Irish bogs is usually of higher calorific value. A com- 
parison of peat and coal indicates that the relative heat values may be taken 
as 2 : 3, or that 3 tons of peat are equivalent to 2 tons of coaL 

Har vesting wheat with a combined harvester-thresher in the Great 
Plains region, 1926 , R. S, Kutes, W. E. Humphries, and J. H. Martin (U, 8, 
Dept Agr., 1921 ^ pp, 26, fig I). —The results of u cooperative study by the 
Bureaus of Public Roads, Agricultural Economics, and Plant Industry with 
the Texas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, and Montana Colleges of Agriculture of the 
use of the combined harvester-thresher are reported. 

The combine has been found to give general satisfaction in haiwesting wheat 
in the Great Plains region. The advantages found are that it lowers the cost 
of harvesting and threshing, reduces the amount of labor required, and shortens 
the harvesting and threshing period. It was found that grain cut annually by 
combines of all types and sizes averaged 653 acres per machine. The capacity 
of the machine is primarily dependent upon the width of cut and the length of 
the haiTest season. 

The more important elements of cost for harvesting with a combine were 
charges for labor, fuel, repairs, depreciation, and interest on the investment. 
For all combines the depreciatiou averaged 44 cts. per acre. There was no 
apparent relation between the acres cut annually and the estimated life of the 
machine. The per-acre depreciation charge was less for large than for small 
acreages cut by the same size of machine. 

For small acreages the ex])ense of harvesting with a combine was greater 
than fur either a binder or header. Where only the usual direct costs are 
considered, 100 acres could be harvested as cheaply with a binder or header as 
with a small combine. The average harvesting loss with combines was found 
to be 2.6 i)er cent of the total yield, as ct)mpared with 3,3 per cent for a header 
and 6.1 per cent for a binder. 

Results of “combining” and grain di^ying tests in Wisconsin, F. W. 
Duefeb (Agr, Dngin,t 8 (1937), No, 8, pp, 55^1^ figs, 4). — ^Results of studies 
conducted at the Wisconsin Experiment Station are reported, which Indicate 
that forced ventilation without artificial heat will usually be necessary, at least 
with barley. The cost of forced ventilation will probably be less than 1.6 
cts. per bushel under ordinary conditions where 1,000 bu. or more are handled 
in this way, and the 1,000 bu. need not all be one grain. It appears that this 
method produces seed with as good germination and as free from molds as 
ordinary methods. 
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Besnlts of reseai'ch In feed |»Hndiiig, (1. W. Kable {Agr, Bngiti., 8 (iS27), 
No. Bj pp. 53y 54, figs. 3).— The rosuUs of studios couduotod at tho Ore^n 
Experiment Station on feed ^rlnclin? are brledy presented. 

It was found that for lliu‘ crindina tbe biiiimau* mill ranks llrst, followed in 
order by the Imrr and roller mills. The temperalure Increase in lii'ouud grains 
was found to vary from 4 to 58"* F., and varied almost directly with the 
power used per 100 lbs. ground. T^ractically the saine touipomture changes 
took place when using the roller mill as when using burrs, and the causes 
of the increases were either the close setting of burrs or rolls or a reduction In 
the rale of feeding. 

Tests of coaise, line, and crowfoot burrs showed that the tine burrs gave 
greater capacity in tho stover mill for tb(‘ same degn'o of ilnemss than the 
crowfoot burrs and required considerably less power. The power per unit of 
grain ground increased rapidly when tho burr clearances were very slight 
In general the throat opening was found to have a greater influence on the 
fiiieaess of grinding than any other iaclor. Increasing the speed of the mill 
lesulted In proportional increases in capacity and a rtKlnctiou in the power 
requirements per 100 lbs. grouml. When containing the same iKu*centage of 
moisture, oats showed the greatest power requirement per unit ground, followed 
in order by barley, wheat, and corn. This order obtained with all mills 
regardless of type. 

Burr mills were found to have Iho advantage of low flrst cost, combined 
with the ability to produce a reasonably fine feed, but they are only moderately 
effective for very tine grinding. They reiiulre closer attention than roller or 
hammer type mills and will clog easier and need more fretiueut replacement 
of grinding parts. The chief advantages of hammer mills arc their ability to 
handle almost any product from straw to stone, and to grind very tine without 
clogging or being seriously injured by foreign matter in the grain. The main 
disadvantage is their high cost 

Kopework for the farm: Useful knots, hitches, and splices, J. M. Smith 
(Albe/ta UMv., Col. Agr. Bui. 9, 2. ed. (1927), pp. BO, figs. 6*i).~This is the 
second edition of this publication. It contains soot ions on essential knots 
and hitches, useful knots and hitches, splicing, halters, flnishing the ends of 
rope, emergency halters, and casting cattle. 

Knots and splices: The use of rope on the funn, VI W. Kknuall and 
L. Stevtskson (Ontario Dept. Agr. BuJ. Bi7 (IBB'i), pp. H, figs. /P)»““Vmoticul 
information is presented on the use of rope on the farm and on tlie making of 
knots and splices fur various purposes. 

Farm barns, E. W. Kendaij. and Ii. Stevenson (Ontario Dept. Agr. But. SB6 
(1927), pp. 23, tigs. 16). — Priictlcul infonnation on bam plannaig is given, 
together with working drawings of different bam tyiK^s adaplod to Ontario 
conditions and bills of material. 

Plans for a New Jersey laying house, B. H. Onoss and D. IV Lucas (Neuo 
Jers&g Stas. Slnts to Poultry men, 15 (1927), No. S, pp. 4, figs. 3).— Drawings 
and a suggested bill of materials for a slightly modlfled New Jersey multiple 
unit house are presented. 

Running water in tho farm home, M. U. IjEwis (Idaho Agr. Col. BlJit. But. 
66 (1926), pp. 15, figs. 3).-— Practical information on the planning and installa- 
tion of water supply systems for farm homes is presented. It is pointed out 
that In most parts of Idaho good water may be obtained from underground 
sources. While shallow wells are satisfactory if carefully located and pro- 
tected, the deep wells have been found to supply the safest drinking water. 

Algae in water supplies, N. L. Huff (Jour. Amer. VTateriDorks Assoo., 15 
(1926), No. 5, pp. 496-504). present account deals witli various ntoans and 
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metliods of lowering and controlling the numbers of algae which tend to become 
objectionable or dangerous, several forms of which are described. The blue- 
green algae are the most objectionable. The most effective general method at 
present known consists in the use of copper sulfate, regarding the proportions 
of which no rule is atlemi)tcd, though guiding information is detailed. All the 
blue-green algae which cause trouble in the water supply sources are sensitive 
to copper sulfate, disintegrating and disappearing in two or three days after 
adequate treatment. Any tendency on the part of troublesome forms, such as 
Spirogyra, Anabaena, and Olathrocystis. to increase rapidly may be quickly 
checked by the proper application of copper sulfate, leaving no serious after 
effects of odors and tastes. 

ETHIAI ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLO&T 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Oklahoma Station] 
(Oklahoma Sta. Bien. Rpt 1925-26, pp. Results are reported as 

follows : 

Tenancif and ownership — ^Investigations by J. T. Binders, made in coopera- 
tion with the U, S. 1) A. Buioau ot Agricultural Economics, showed that over 
one-half of aU tenants in the Stale in 1024 had moved on the farm*? then rented 
during the year, those moving being nearly 60 per cent in a number of south- 
eastern counties, and from 20 to 40 per cent in a number of northwestern 
counties. Bight per cent of owners also moved during the year. Of over 2,000 
farmers who moved, 54 per cent gave economic betterment as their reason, 17 
per cent economic reverses, 7 per cent family betterment, and 2 per cent were 
quitting farming. The average cost per move for man labor — ^not Including 
labor of women and children, horse work, and wear and tear on household goods 
and machinery — ^was $30. The children of farmers whose average stay was 
less than 50 per cent of the average stay of all fanners made an average of 
0.64 grade per year of school life, as compared with 0.75 grade per year for 
children of farmers whose average stay was longer than 50 per cent of the 
average slay of all farmers. 

Cooperative cotton tnarkotinff , — ^In studies by W. "VT. Fetrow enumerators 
visited 610 members of the Oklahoma Cotton Groweis’ Association and 336 
nonmembers and recorded Ihoir answers to questions regarding the association 
and their attitude toward it. A few of the results obtained on tbe several sub- 
jects are given. Economic condition of the farmer was found to be the greatest 
handicap to cooperative marketing in the State, the effect of tenancy being 
shown by the fact that out of each 100 members of the association only 62 
wore tenants as compared with 74 out of each 100 who were nonmembors. 

The farmers included In the survey had 50 per cent of 1h(ir crop land in 
cotton. Receipts from cotton made up 78 per cent of all leceipts from farm 
products, being 44 per cent in the case of owners and 87 per cent in the case of 
tenants. Twenty-five per cent of the owner members of the association, 27 per 
cent of the nonmember owners, and 63 per cent of all tenants were borrowers 
from banks or merchants. Of the loans made on personal and collateral notes, 
66 per cent were made in the first three months of the year, when preparations 
were being made for the year’s work, and approximately 80 per cent came due 
in the last three months of the year, when the cotton crop was being marketed. 

The apple industry in the ITnited States: A selected list of references 
on the economic aspects of the industry together with some references 
on varieties, compiled by L. 0. Bbsboaw (U. S, Dept, Bur, Agr, Boon,, Agr, 
Wcon, Bihllog, 19 (1921), pp, 11+170).— A mimeographed selected list of ref- 
erences, chiefly books, bullelins, and pamphlets on the economic aspects of the 
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apple intluRtry In the United St«tea Some references on vajnetles arc also 
included. 

The peach situation in the Southern States, M. Tl. Ooopku and J. W, Pakk 
(V. 8. Dept. Apr., Dept. Virc. Jfii) (10Z1), pp. id).— C'arload shipments 

of peaches from Georgia and from North (’nrolina, South Carolina, and 
Alabama incrensed from 5,087 and tW)7 cars, respectively, In 10110 to 18.010 and 
2,803 ears, respectively, In lOilC. Tenmssee, Arkansas, and Texas also shipped 
more than 2.5 times as many oarloads during the three years 1021-1026 as 
during the four years 1020-102.3. Based on a survey made in 1925 of peach 
trees in commercial orchard^, and assuming that all troo'^ 10 years old and older 
in 1925 are out of bearing and that n(> others die or are replaced, it Is esti- 
mated that the number of bearing trees in the seven Southern Slates in 1029 
will be 08 i)or cent greater than the number in 1025. The 1025 survey showed 
that 67 per cent of the poach trees in the seven Southern Stales were not over 6 
years old, and that only 0 per were 10 years old or older. It also indicated 
that in 1024 the average yield per tree was O.tO bu. on 4- and 6-yoar-old trees, 
0.85 bu. on 6- and 7-ycar-ol(l trees, 1.28 bu. on S- and 9-year-<da trees, and 
0.75 bu. on trees 10 years old or older. 

The market outlets, shipments, prices received, etc., for the seven Southern 
States during 1023 to 1920, Inclusive, arc described. 

The competition of southenx peaches with northern p<'iK*hes, melons, and 
other fruits is discussed, It being ijointed out that 36 per cent of all peach 
trees less than 6 years old rc^ported in the 1025 sxxrvey were in Michigan, 
Illinois, Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, and Virginia. It was also pointed 
out that but little relief can be oxi^ectcd from huTcasiug the distribution area 
for peaches from the Southern States, and that the extent to which comsump- 
tion of southern peaches at remunorallvo prices can be increased in tbo present 
distribution area is problematical. Improved (*ultural methods, stricter grading, 
^growing standard varieties, and better control of distribution are pointed out 
as possible means of stabilizing prices and Improving conditions In tlio Southern 
States. 

An economic study of poultry fanning in western Wnshiin;ton, G. 
SEVBitANCB (WasJiinplon Cot 8ta. But 276 (iPJ7), pp. 5/, flg». 10 ), — ^TUls report 
Is based upon 63 complete farm rt'cords and 54 enterprise records covering the 
year ended September 30, 1024, and 00 complete farm records and .35 enterprise 
records for the year ended September 30, 1025, together with statistical data 
from the Federal Census, the XJ. S. I). A. Bureau of Agri<‘ultttval Economics, 
and the extension service of the Htate College of Washington. The farms 
Included were those on which poultry was maintained on a commercial scale, 
and where the production of market eggs was a major poultry onterprise. 

Of the 131 farms included in the survey, 78 wore engaged in poultry raiidng 
alone, 16 in poultry and bei'ry raising, 24 in poultry raising and dairying, and 
13 in poultry raising and the raising of other crops. The average labor income 
per farm of the 53 farms for which complete records were secured for the year 
ended September 80, 1924, varied from $206.15 on farms with less than 500 birds 
to $1,986.98 on farms with over 2,000 birds, and the average for Uie 60 farms 
for the year ended September 30, 1926, varied from $417.49 on farms with less 
than 600 birds to $2,652.16 on farms with from 1,501 to 2,000 birds. The 
records for the year ended September 80, 1926, showed the average labor income 
to have been $948.90 on 38 specialized poultry farms, $624,08 on 7 poultry and 
dairy farms, $1,09330 on 2 poultry and berry farms, and $517.17 on 10 farms 
with poultry and other crops. 

On the farms studied, feed cost constituted from 32 to 70 per cent of all 
expenses, averaging 59 per cent I^bor costs varied from $1.86 and $1.97, 
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respectively, per bird In the two years for flocks of less than 500 birds to $1.10 
and $1.12, respectively, per bird for flocks of from 1,001 to 2,000 birds. The 
cost for flocks of over 2,000 birds was 90 cts. per bird during the year ended 
September 80, 1925. 

Data are included regarding the i>oultry industry in the United States and 
the State of Washington. Production records, grades and prices of eggs, feed- 
ing and other practices, labor costs, and the outlook for and the opportunities 
in the poultry industry in Washington are discussed. 

The horse and mule outlook, B. H. Frame Sta. Circ, XS7 {1927), 

pp. 12, fiffs, 3 ), — study is made of the number of horses and mules on farms 
and not on farms in the United States, 1910-1927; prices received for horses in 
the United States, 1910-1925; colts foaled per 1,000 horses and mules in the 
United States, 1910-1926; number of horses and mules on farms in Missouri 
1910-1927 ; and the monthly farm prices of horses in Missouri, 1916-1920. 

The numbers of horses and mules in 1927 were 77 and 136 per cent, respec- 
tively, in the United States, and 63 and 104 per cent, respectively, in Missouri of 
the numbers in 1910. The average annual price of horses in the United States 
decreased from $146 in 1910 to $76 in 1924, and then increased to $78 in 1925. 
The average annual price in Missouri decreased from $113.67 in 1916 to $52.75 
in 1924, and then increased to $55.88 and $00.83, respectively, in 1925 and 
3926. During the period 1916-1926 the average monthly prices of horses in 
Missouri gradually decreased from a maximum of $88.09 in May to a minimum 
of $75.27 in December. The number of colts foaled per 1,000 horses and 
mules in the United States decreased from 87.7 in 1910 to 63 in 1920, and to 
33B in 1926. 

The conclusions drawn as to what will probably happen in the future are as 
follows: (1) Eventually horses and mules must reach a new level of normality, 
(2) the horseless farm has not come and will not come in the near future, (3) 
the future demand will he for medium-weight, general-purposo horses and for 
mules adapted to eastern and Ootton Belt farming, and (4) colts that can be 
raised cheaply will bilng remunerative prices when at working age. 

Feeding and marketing of early spring pigs on Indiana farms, O. G. 
Lloyd and G. E. Yotma (Indiand Sta. But SIO (1927), pp. H, ilgs. 6). — ^This 
bulletin gives the results of a study of the detailed records ou 67 farms in 4 
west-central counties of Indiana of the cost of prodneing pork in the years 
1922-3925. The grain ration fed was used as tlie basis of classification, full-fed 
pigs being those fed corn, other grain, or mill feed during the entire feeding 
period, and Uinlted-fed pigs those to which leas than a full feed of grain was 
fed during the first three months after weaning. The pigs on the farms studied 
were farrowed before April 1. 

The efCectb of the rate of feeding on market price received, on eflaclency in the 
use of feed, on the cost per 100 lbs. of gain, and on farm managenaent were 
studied. The following table gives the average results for the four years of 
the study; 


FulJrfed V. limited-fed *pig$ on $7 Indiana fa/rms, 1922-1925 


Find of feeding 

Num- 
ber of 
records 

Date of 

Selling 

age 

Sale 

Selling 
price 
per 100 
lbs. 

Cost 
per 100 1 
lbs. gain 

Feed per 100 
lbs pork 

Death 

rate 

after 

wean- 

ing 

sale 

weight 

i 

Ootn 

Tank- 

age 

Wl-fed 

21 

i 

Sept. 27 

1>QVS 

m 

LU. 

18S 

$10.12 

$5.32 

Bit. 

6.18 

1 

Lha. 

8.21 

Ptreeni 

2.5 

Lunlted-fed 

43 

Deo. 10 

293 

212 

9.15 

.....i 

7.51 

&78 

657 

7.5 
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The tables mcliided give similar data for the itidlvidual years. 

The averages for the four years for the dllToront iiems of eosl of producing 
100 lbs. of gain for full-fed and limited-fed pigs were, respeetivoly, feed $5.30 
and $6,31, pasture 30 and 31 cts., labor 28 and 32 cts., equipment 12 and 11 eta., 
incidentals 8 and 18 cts., and overhead 24 and 28 cts. 

The advantiiges pointed out for early furrowing and full fee<Iing are as 
follows: Pigs can bo marketed In September when the mark<'l price is normally 
from $1 to $2 higher per 100 lbs. than in November and l><‘Comber ; the profit 
per 100 lbs, of gain is greater; nn average of 2.C bu. less corn Is required per 
100 lbs. of gain; the death rate after weaning is lower; pastures, ahedters, and 
more of the farmer’s time' are available for fall pigs; size of busino'-s may be 
increased, due to more ellicient use of feed, labor, and cquipm<'nl ; and swine 
banitation problems ore more easily solved. 

Marketing Indiana onions, F, O. Gayloud (Indiana TiuL JOS 
pp, S6, figs. 32 ). — ^Information is given on the extent o( (‘oimuerclal onion grow- 
ing, the markets for onions, and Uie present marketing methods used In 
Indiana. 

Lack of proper grading is pointed out as a source of severe losses to growers, 
407 cars in 1024-26 and 1925-26 out of 2,342 cars failing to make the grade by 
an average of 9.90 per cent, or 4.9 per cent more than the tolerance allowed, 
Data from 1,100 cars shipped during the season 1023-24 showed that cars 
piftkiTtg the United States No. 1 grade brought from 26.1 to 94.8 per cent naore 
than cars which had been screened for siase, but which overran the tolerance 
allowed for undersize, rot, blemishes, and other grade defects. 

Sdmifie crates from 36 storage houses in 1926-26 showed an average loss of 
11.86 per cent, due to sprouts, rots, smaU onions, and other causes. The per- 
centage of loss, exclusive of moisture loss, in 21 storage houses In which the 
onions were dry, mature^ well cured, and rigidly graded varied from 1.8 to 15.6 
per cent, averaging 4,3 per cent, while in 9 houses in which the onions were 
poorly graded and cured, some being green and damp, and others frosted or 
frozen, the loss varied from 7,7 to 34.3 per cent, averaging 22.4 per cent. 

Some data are included on the effect of seed, rate of sooding, and fertiliz- 
ing on yields, and of these factors and harvesting methods on the quality of 
onions. Some of the mistakes made by growers who ship their own crops are 
discussed. 

Indiana peaches, F. C. Oatxokd (bidiana 8ta. Bui, 309 (J9117), pp. 30, figs, 
11 ), — ^Information ts given regarding grades of poaches hliippiHl, montlis In 
which shipments are made, markets to which shipi70<l, and prices received for 
dififerent grades of Indiana peaches shipi)6d in carload lots in 1926. 

The marketing of Delaware eggs, 0. L. Bknneb tuid It. S. GAnicmv {Dolu* 
mxbte 8ta, BuL ISO {1927), pp. 47, figs, 4 ), — The poultry Industry of Delaware, 
the principal markets for Delaware ^gs, and the requirements of each market, 
and the storing, assembling, grading, packing, and marketing practices in 
Delaware are described. A stud 5 % based on 54 doz. eggs purchased at different 
Wilmington stores on March 7, 1027, of the effects of cloanliness, weight, and 
quality of eggs, and the type and location of store upon prices, and a study of 
the grades and condition of eggs and methods of packing based on 13 cases of 
Delaware eggs inspected at the Jersey City Terminal, N('w York City, are 
Included. 

Some statistical characterizations of the hog market, K. Bjorka {lom 
8ta. Besewtoh Bui. m (1937), pp. 48, figs. ^1).— The study reported in this 
bulletin includes (1) the secular trend from 1869 to 1025, cycles for 1878 to 1914, 
seasonal <aiaracteristica from 1878 to 1914, and tho short time and irregular 
tectoations of hog prices at Chicago; (2) the effects on hog prices of dally, 
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weekly, and seasonal receipts, pork products prices, pork exports, and storage 
holdings; (3) hog price differentials between grades at the same market; (4) 
hog price diiterentlals between markets; and (6) the corn-hog price ratio. The 
study is based upon data supplied by the Market News Service of the U. S. 
D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics; yearbooks of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture ; tlie Drover’s Journal Yearbook ; The Agricultural Situation, by 
Warren and Peai&on, previously noted (B. S. R., 53, p, 705) ; and other Federal, 
State, and private publications. Most of the data are presented graphically. 
The common Pearsonian coefficient of simple correlation was used in determin- 
ing the relationships of the various factors to hog prices. 

The secular tiend of hog prices from 1869 to 1914 (1914-1925 omitted because 
of unusual price movements) showed two movements, one downward from 1869 
EO 1896, averaging 3.45 cts. per 190 lbs. per year, and one upward from 1897 to 
1914, averaging 25,7 cts. per 100 lbs. per year. The prices from 1878 to 1914, 
with the secular trend and the seasonal variations removed, showed a series of 
major cycles with minor cycles alternating, the crests of the major cycles being 
in the summer of 1882, early in 1893, In the summer of 1902, and in the winter 
of 1910, and thoise of the minor cycles being in the summer of 1888, the winter 
of 1900-7, and the fall of 1912. The low points occurred in December, 1878, 
October, 1885, July, 1890, September, 1896, March, 1905, February, 1908, and 
May, 1911. The index of seasonal prices at Chicago, 1878-1896, showed an 
increase from 97 in January to 100 in August, with a drop from 103 in April to 
09 in May i^ud June, and a decline from 105 in September to 93 in December. 
The index for 1897-1914 showed an increase from 96 in January to 106 in April, 
a drop to 100 in June, an increase to 102 In July, August, and September, and a 
drop to 91 in December. The inverse relationship between the monthly receipts 
and prices is marked in both periods. 

Measuring the relationship between daily receipts and daily prices at Chicago 
for 1923 and 1924, using the average percentages of daily receipts based upon 
weekly total receipts, 1922-1925, as a normal distribution, gave a correlation 
coefficient of ’-*0.2616±0.0265. The correlation coefficient of the relationship 
between weekly receipts and prices at Chicago, 1920-1925, measuring such 
receipts and prices from their respective weekly seasonal norms, was found to 
be — 00040±0.0395. Measuring the relationship between monthly receipts and 
prices, the correlation coefficient was “-'0.2441±0.0420 for the period 1878-1896 
and — 0.4863±0,0360 for the period 1897-1914. 

Coefficients wore computed for the relationship between the vailous pork 
products during the period from May 1, 1920, to January, 1924, and for the 
relationship between different pork products and hog prices, using different lags 
for each. A pork product index was constructed, using the following products 
and weights: Pork loins 1, breakfast bacon 1, smoked hams 2, and pure lard 1. 
This index, correlated with hog prices with no lag for either, gave a coefficient 
of +0.9081dt0.0073. 

A table is given showing the standard deviations from 1921 to 1924, inclusive, 
of hog price differentials by grades between Chicago and Omaha, Kansas City, 
East St. Louis, South St. Paul, Buffalo, and Pittsburgh. These varied from 
18.5 at Omaha to 26.6 at Pittsburgh for heavy weight, from 12 at East St Louis 
to 29.6 at Pittsburgh for medium weight, and from 16.8 at South St. Paul to 27.2 
at Kansas City for light weight, A table is also given showing the percentages 
of variation of receipts, shipments, and slaughter, 1926-1925, at Chicago, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Babt St Louis, and South St Paul. These varied from 80 at 
Chicago to 47 per cent at South St. Paul for receipts, from 32 at Bast St. 

62304r-27 7 
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Louis to 68 per cent at Soutli St. Paul for shipments, ana from 32 at Chicago 
to per cent at South St, Paul for slaughter. 

The monthly corn-hog ratio for Iowa from 1010 to 1025, inclusive, was found 
to have varied from 6.9 for July, 1924, to 25.1 for February, 1922, averaging 
13.2 for the 16 years. 

An appendix gives lists of sources of periodical ^statistical dat . ou hogs and 
hog products and of references to assembled series of hog statistics. 

The supply of Massachusetts, 11. J. McFajll {Ma^^aoMmtts 8ta, Bui 
2S6 (1927), pp. 121-^181, fig. 1).— Tables are given showing the Quantities of 
milk and cream used in Massachusetts annually, the sources of supply, the 
percentage of different feeds used in producing milk and the net thermal 
equivalent of each per 100 lbs. of all grain in the several New England Stales, 
and the feed units, home-grown and shipped in, used per 100 lbs. of milk pro- 
duced in the several States. 

A study was also made of the consumption and sources of supply in Spring- 
field and the surrounding area from which commuters come regularly to 
Springfield and which the city retail distributors serve. The data show that 
59.4 per cent of the milk used was produced withhi the State and 43.1 per cent 
imported from the North and Connecticut (2.5 per cent exported to Rhode 
Island and New York), and that 100 per cent of the cream used was imported; 
that the average daily per capita consumption in Springfield and vicinity was 
0.38 Qt. of milk and 0.015 qt. of cream; and that the total percentage of feed 
units home-grown was 69.52. 

A price differential for whole milk, W. L. Gaines (IllimiH Bta. Cite* 818 
(1987), pp. 8, i).-— A circular for popular use, setting foi*th the results of 

research, previously noted (E. S. B., 52, p. 878), that the relative feed cost of 
producing milk is proportional to the percentage of butterfat plus 2.66. A 
table is given showing the price differential proportional to feed cost differ- 
ential for base fat percentages of 3, 3.5, and 4 and base prices per 100 lbs. of 
from $1 to $3.90. Some data from Banish experiments supporting the feed 
cost formula are included. 

Prices of farm products received by producers, H-IV, (V. 8. Dept, Agr., 
BtutU. BuU. 15 (19m, PP- m+20S, fig 1; 16, pp. 8+241, fig- 1; 17, pp. 
[23+152, fig. i).-— These complete the series previously noted (E. S. B., 56, 
p 888). No. 15 covers Ohio, ludlana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Bakota, South Bakoia, Nebraska, and Kansas; No. 16 
covers Belaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Nor(h Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas^ Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; and No. 17 covers Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ariaoua, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
and California. 

Tables similar to those in the previous bulletin are given, with Iho following 
exceptions: Becember 1 farm price of crops tables begin with West Virginia 
and Minnesota 1867, North Bakota and South Bakota 1882, Oklahoma 1894, 
CaUfomia 1868, Oregon 1869, Nevada 1870, Colorado 1880, and other States in 
Bulletin 17, 1882; January 1 farm values of livestock per head tables begin 
with West Virginia 1868, North Bakota and South Bakota 1883, Oklahoma 
1894, California 1869, Oregon 1870, Nevada 1871, Colorado 1878, and the other 
Stat^ in Bulletin 17, 1883 ; and the tables for wages of hired farm labor begin 
with Oklahoma, 1893; Idaho, Wyoming, and Arizona, 1887 or 1888; and 
Montana, 1880 or 1881. 

Xuoome to Iowa Agriculture, X920 to X926, K. B^tobka (Iowa 8ta. Otre, 
104 (1927), pp. 8 , fig. 1).— The index of gross income (1920«100) from hogs, 
cattle, isheep, corn, oats, wheat, borl^, butter and other dairy products, eggs, 
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and poultry in Iowa was 100, 62, 68s 78, 80, 84, and 02, respectively, for Gxe 
years 1920-1026, and the index of purchasing power of farm products in terms 
of nonagricultural commodities (average 1010-1914=100) was 78, 62, 66, 67, 75, 
S9, and 87, respectively. 

The income figures used were based upon Stale, Federal, and terminal live- 
stock market rei>orts, and so far as possible include only the income from the 
portion of the commodities sold ofC the farm. It is estimated that the 10 
commodities considered include about 96 per cent of the total income fi’om 
agriculture in the State Of the average income for the seven years, about 
38 per cent was from hogs, 21 from cattle, 14 from butter and other dairy 
products, 13 from com, 6 from eggs and poultry, 5 from oats, and about 2 per 
cent from barley, wheat, and sheep combined. In 1926, 43 per cent of the gross 
income was from hogs, 15 from dairy products, 1 from com, and 4 per cent 
from oats. 

South l>akota farm produetton and prices, O. L. Dawson (South Dakota 
Sta. Bui. 225 (1927), pp. Ill, fig^, 23 ). — This statistical bulletin, prepared in 
cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, gives 
annual summaries by counties of the acreage, yield per acre, and production 
of the vaiious crops in 1025 and 1026; the number of different kinds of live- 
stock on farms, January 1, 1926 and 1927; land values, 1010, 1920, and 1925; 
value of crops, livestock, and livestock products, 1924 ; yields of different crops 
by years, 1016-1024; and shipments of different kinds of livestock, 192^1925. 
Numerous other tables are included for the State and the United States showing 
for periods of various lengths data as to farm production, prices, wages, land 
values, farm income, etc. 

[Crops andi livestock production on the BoUe Fourche (S. BakO 
reclamation project, t.913^1025], B. Aune (U. S. Dept. Agr., Dept. Giro, 
ilt (^927), pp. d, 7).— The acreage of the principal crops and the numbers of 
different kinds of livestock, 1013-1925, and the carload shipments of livestock 
from different shipping points, 1916-1926, are tabulated. 

What fanners think of farming, W. F. Kumlien (South Dakota Sia, Bui. 
225 (1927), pp. SI, figa. 9).— This bulletin reports a study made of the farm 
families in Orland and Olamo Townships, Lake Co., S. Dak. The data for all of 
the 160 families, with tlie exception of 5, were obtained in personal interviews 
by the author with the farmer, his wife, and older children. Data were 
obtained as to ago, place of birth, nationality, marital condition, education, 
church alBliatlon and attendance, membership in otlier organizations, etc,, of 
the farmer and his wife, size of family, type of farming, land owned and 
rented, marketing, income, home conveniences and surroundings, reading 
matter, recreation, attitmlo of parents and children toward farming, satisfac- 
tion with local government, schools, and different organizations, community 
relationships, etc. Data were also obtained from county, State, and Federal 
records as to taxation, mortgage indebtedness, population, etc. Of the popu- 
lation of the two townships, 25.3 per cent were foreign born and 35.4 per 
cent were natives of South Dakota, 89.8 per cent were bom or brought up 
on farms, and 52.6 per cent of the farmers and th^ wives had lived in town 
from 1 to 20 years. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the farmers and their families expressed them- 
selves as satisffed with the farm as a home and as a mode of living, and 
very little dissatisfaction was expressed against any of the existing com- 
munity services. Seventy-eight per cent of the fanners stated that they would 
farm if starting again, 93 per cent wanted their sons to farm, 62 per cent 
were making special ^orts to keep their children on the farm, and none 
objected to their daughters marrying farmers. Of the children 70.9 per cent of 
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those oyer 21 years of age were fanning and 89.2 per cent of the younger boys 
expressed a desire to farm. 

Bural social organization in Whatcom County, B. A. Tayloe and F. R. 
Tonm (WaslLin^ton Coh 8ta. Bui 215 (1921), pp. 5$, figs. 9).— This buUetin, 
prepared in cooperation with the XJ. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural BconomicS) 
is based upon facts obtained from 876 farm families and from leaders in towns 
and villages. Practically all of the data were gathered during the summer of 
1926. The agriculture of Whatcom County is auilo diversified, hay and forage 
crop raising and dairying being of chief importance in the river bottom sec- 
tions, and poultry raising and fruit, berry, and vegetable growing in the 
upland regions. About 25 per cent of the population of the county is foreign 
born, and 87 per cent of the farms are operated by owners. 

In the study made 44 neighborhoods were located, of which 40 were open 
country and 4 town-country neighborhoods. Of the farmers visited, only 91 
classed themselves as belonging to no neighborhood. The intensity of group 
consciousness was classified by the authors as high in 10, medium in 21, and 
low in 13 of the neighborhoods studied. The activities found in the neighbor- 
hoods were school 38, church 21, grange 9, store 8, home economics clubs 16, 
4-H clubs 7, natural phenomena 8. newspaper identity 28, town-country neigh- 
borhood 4, and community building, garage, resort center, and former village 
each 1. 

The number of services in the neighborhoods varied from 1 to 8, Forty-nine 
distinct services rendered by tbe town and village service centers In the area 
studied are Hsted, the 7 service centers rendering from 13 to 77 services each. 
The town service centers and the farmers’ cooperative organizations of What- 
com County are described. It was found that on the whole^ the farm people 
of the county are enjoying the benefits of organized rural life, especially 
as regards their business activities, and that the next stops will be to bring 
the organization of their educational, religious, and social interests to a similar 
lev^ of efficiency. 

AaBICTIXTTJEAL AITD HOME ECOEOHIOS EEUCATIOE 

A forest fire prevention handbook for the schools of New Mexico (17. 8. 
Dept. AgK, MiBO. Ciro. 89 (1027), pp. 11+18, figs, j(.4).--This circular, prepared 
by the Forest Service in cooperation with the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of New Mexico, contains a lesson each on the forests of the State, effects 
of forest fires, causes of fires, fire prevention, and how forest fires are dis- 
covered and put out. 

rOODS—HXOtAN NXrTEITIOir 

Compendium on dietetics and nutritional diseases in the child and in 
the adult, G. Moxjbiqxjaiu) (Precis de DidUiique et de$ Maladies de la Nutri- 
tion elm VBnfcmt et ohets PAdulte. Paris: Octave Doin, 1926, pp. IX+817, 
pis. S, figs. 60). — This reference book, based upon lectures given to the Faculty 
of Medicine, Lyons, France, consists of three parts, dealing, respectively, with 
the dietetics of children and adults in health and disease, diseases of food 
origin, and nutritional diseases. The discussion of the various food and 
nutritional disorders includes symptoms, etiology, and treatment, with pairtlculor 
emphasis on diet. 

Physiology and biochemistry in modem medicine, J. J. R. Maoubsod ax. 
(8t Louis: < 7 . 7 . Mosip Co., 1926, 5. ed., pp, XXXIX+mi, pU. 9, figs. 989 ).— 
Attention Is called to the fact that in the present revision of this w611-known 
handbook, an earlier edition of which has been noted (B. S. B., 46, p. 678), the 
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section on carbohydrate metabolism has been rewritten to bring the snbject 
matter in line with recent advances. 

Maimal for meal planning and preparation clubs, G B. Asmstrong and N. 
Vasold (IlJntoiH Sta. Giro, 81B (1927), pp. 47, figs. 8 ). — This manual which has 
been compiled cliiefly for girls' cJub members, consists of three sections dealing, 
respectively, with meal planning, food preparation, and table service and 
etiquette. 

The thirty-first report on food products and the nineteenth report on 
drug products, 1026, I, U, B. M. Baiuct (Connecticut State Sta, Buis, 286 
(7927), pp. 285^57+VIT; 287, pp. SoOSOl), — ^In part 1 of this annual report 
have been assembled, particularly for the benefit of diabetic patients, analyses 
of common foods and of well-known brands of manufactured foods formerly 
known as diabetic foods, miscellaneous products, and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. The analyses in the table of common foods are taken largely from 
Bulletin 28, Office of Experiment Stations (B. S. R., 11, p. S78), but include 
some from various bulletins of the station and from other sources. The analyses 
of special foods are taken from Bulletin 220 (B. S. R,, 48, p. 861), with hitherto 
unpublished analyses made up to and including 19^. Attention Is called to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Food Inspection Decision 199 revoking the 
term diabetic food. Part 2 contains the routine analyses of various food 
products and drugs (B. S. R., 55, p. 885). 

Foods and drugs, J. M. Babilett (Maine Sta, Oft. Insp. 12$ (1927), pp. 
16 ). — This Is the annual tabulation of tjae results of the examination of food 
and drug samples collected by the inspectors of the division of inspections of the 
State department of agriculture (B. S. R., 66, p. 86), 

Good broad from Illinois soft«<wheat flours, R. A. Wardail and N. K. 
FrrcH (IlUnois Sta. Giro. 817 (1027), pp. 12, fig 1 ). — ^In tills preliminary report 
of an investigation of the baking qualities of Illinois soft-wheat flours, directions 
are given for modifications in the usual procedure for making bread from hard- 
wheat flours which have been found to improve the quality of bread from soft 
wheat. These include change^ in tlie pioportion of the ingredients, length of 
fermeulatlon period, and manipulation of the dough. Recii>es are given for 
i^ort process and long process bread, Parkerbouse and luncheon I'oUs, and 
coffee bread. The diaractoristlcs of good bread are outlined, with a score 
card for Judging the various characteristics. 

Asparagus, A, W, Brmwo (Canning Trade, 49 lu e. 69] (1926), Nos. 14, 
pp. 16, 18, 20; 15, pp. 12, 14, 16; 16, pp. 12, 14, 16; 17, pp. 12, 14, 16; 18, pp. 12, 
14, J6).— Although this st'rios of papers deals chiefly with commercial methods 
of canning asparagus, interesting historical information is given on its culti- 
vation and preparation for the table, including French and English recipes of 
the sixteenth and s(wontoenth centuries. 

The discoloration of canned cranberries, F. W. Morse (Jour. Agr. Research 
IV. S.'i, 84 (1927), No. 9, pp. 889-892).— In this investigation at the Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station, the frequent discoloration of cranberry sauce 
preserved in lacquered tin cans was traced to the reaction of the coloring 
matter in the cranberry with Iron dissolved from the inner surface of the can 
along the seams. 

The evidence was obtained in preliminary studies by spreading cranberry 
sauce in glass dishes and adding to the surface a variety of soluble compounds 
of aluminum and of iron. No color change occurred with the aluminum com- 
pounds, but perceptible darkening with the iron. The pigment from Early 
Black cranberries was Isolated by the method of WlUstaetter and a solution 
of the hydrochloride of the pigment tested with various iron salts and aluml- 
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nmxL salts. Again there was no color change with the aluminnm, but removal 
o£ the color from the pigment solution and formation of a colored precipitate 
with the iron salts. Sauce which had become discolored with corrosion of the 
can was found to have a much higher content of iron than sauce which had 
not been discolored. An acetic acid extract of pigment prepared from freshly 
crushed fruit acted very readily with a piece of Iron wire, with the formation 
of a precipitate, but had no effect on aliuninum. 

Fruit Jellies.— V, The rOlo of pectin.— !♦ The viscosity and J^lying 
properties of pectin solutions, P. B. MYxas and G. L, Bakek (Dela/ware 8ta, 
Bui, U9 pp. 46, fists, IS),— In this continuation of the series of studies 

previou^y noted (B. S. B., 65, p. 385) data are presented in support of the 
contention that the jellying power of a pectin solution may be expressed by its 
viscosity. 

The effect of variations in H4on concentration on the viscosity of pectin solu- 
tions at room temperature was first determined. The addition of either an add 
or an alkali caused a drop in the viscosity of the pectin solution, but the 
change was much more marked with alkali than with acid. The nnixlmum 
viscosity of a pectin solution thus occurs at the initial H-ion concentration of 
the solution. 

On increasing the concentration of a pectin solution, the viscosity of the 
solution increased rapidly, as did also the jelly strength. This would Indicate 
that the higher the viscosity the greater the amount of sugar necessary to main- 
tain a constant desirable strength of the Jelly. This was demonstrated by 
making jellies with pectin solutions of varying viscosities and varying amounts 
of sugar. 

The effect of variations in the quality of the pectin <m the viscosity of the 
solution and its subsequent effect on jdly strength were next studied. The 
variations in quality were brought about by boiling the ipectln solution for 
different periods of time at constant aridity. The solutions thus obtained were 
clarified with Filter-Cel, precipitated with 85 per cent alcohol, washed 
with 95 per cent alcohol and ether, and dried at fiO” 0. for 25 hours. A series 
of jrilies was prepared with each pectin solution, varying only the acidity. 
Betenulnations were also made of the pectic acid by the Wichmann method 
(B. S. B., 51, p. 205) and of ash, as well as of the viscosity of the pectin 
solution. The viscosity was found to decrease rapidly as the time of boiling 
the solution increased, other factors remaining constant, and to decrease 
slightly as the H-ion concentration was increased, the time of boiling and 
other factors remaining constant. The percentage of pectic arid, as deter- 
mined by the Wichmann method, did not indicate the jellying power of the 
pectin. Botli this and the calcium pectatc method are critlrised as estimating 
decomposition products as well as pectin. 

Other factors found to affect the viscosity of pectin solutions were the 
method of precipitating the pectin with alcohol, the temperature of drying, and 
the time of standing at different temperatures. The method suggested by 
Griggs and Johnstln (B. S. B., 66, p. 801) of adding the alcohol drop-wise to 
the pectin solution was found to be the most satisfactory. Temperatures above 
00® and prolonged drying were found to decrease the viscosity. 

A method for the preparation of a high quality pectin, based upon the various 
observations noted, is outlined. 

The great value of meat in the ddet, B. K, (Missouri Sta. Clro. 

1S6 (19S^), pp, 4)- — A nontechnical discussion of the nutritive needs of the 
body and the value of meat in satisfying these needs. 
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The relation of the connectiTe tissue content of meat to its protein 
value in nutrition, H. H. Mitchell, J. B. Beadles, and J. T3L Ksuqeb (Jour. 
Biol. Ohem., 73 (192^t), No. S, pp. 767-774).— Previous circumstantial evidence 
that the more fibrous a cut of meat the lower the biological value of its protein 
has been confirmed by the results obtained in a comparison'^of the value of the 
nitrogen of (1) a cut of meat of low connective tissue (pork tenderloin), (2) a 
sample of connoctivo tissue itself (pork cracklings), and (3) definite mixtures of 
the two, such as would be found in the less desirable cuts of meats. 

The biological value of the nitrogen of pork tenderloin was found to be 70, 
that of the cracklings 25, and of a mixture of the two in the proportion of 3 
parts of tenderloin nitrogen to 1 of crackling nitrogen 72. This value of the 
mixture was, however, somewhat higher than the calculated value on the 
assumption of no supplementary relationship between the two. 

Attention is called to the fact that the various cuts of pork do not differ 
greatly In their content of connective tissue, while those of veal and beef vaiT 
widely, the cheai)cr cuts containing a much higher amount than the more 
expenfei\e cuts. Similar variations have been found in the biological values of 
the nitrogen of the different cuts. 

Tests for incipient putrefaction of meat, E. H. Weavee (MidUgan Sta. 
Tech. 79 (f9S7), pp. 28 ). — ^Various tests which have been proposed for 
detecting incipient putrefaction in meat are discussed under the headings 
bacterial count, chemical tests, biological tests, and organisms concerned in 
putrefaction. Of the various methods, the biological test, or determination of 
the physiological activity of the organisms present, was selected for investiga- 
tion. Fresh hamburg steak and similar meat after storage for two days at a 
temperature of 20® 0. were ground In sterile sand according to the method of 
Weinzlrl and Newton (E. S. E., 31, p. 854), the organisms plated on meat 
Infusion agar, and transplants made of the colonies obtained. The cultures 
were examined microscopically and tested for hydrogen sulfide, ammonia, 
glucose-acid and glucose-gas production, reduction of methylene blue and 
nitrate, and production of indol. 

Of the D1 cultures isolated from the fresh meat, 45 were coccus foims and 2 
proteus-like rods, while of the 32 cultures isolated from meat in the beginning 
stages of putrefaction, only 13 were cocci and 32 were proteus-like rods, A 
larger percentage of the organisms isolated from the fresh meat than from the 
meat in the process of putrefaction reduced methylene blue and nitrate and 
produced ammonia. ludol was not produced by any organism in the first series, 
but by 28 per cent of those of the second series. Hydrogen sulfide was pro- 
duced by 51 per cent of the organisms in the first and 81 per cent in the second 
series. A further difference in hydrogen sulfide formation was noted in that 
the gas was produced much more rapidly in the second than in the first series. 

On the basis of those observations, attempts were made to develop tests foi’ 
detecting the stage of incipient putrefaction and tlie amount of contamination 
by the time of appearance of indol and of hydrogen sulfide. The results with 
indol were unsatisfactory, but a satisfactory hydrogen sulfide method was 
developed, tbe directions for which are as follows ; “ Place 1 gm. of meat in a 
tube containing exactly 10 cc. of standard infusion or extract broth. Suspend 
a strip of lead acetate paper beside the cotton plug. Incubate at 37® in an 
anaerobic Jar under partial vacuum. Examine and record the number of hours 
necessary to obtain blackening of the acetate paper due to the production of 
hydrogen sulfide.’’ Positive tests were obtained from comparatively good 
hamburg steak in from 7 to 10 hours and from a steak in which a foul odor 
was apparent In from 2 to 5 hours. It is considered that hamburg steak whldh 
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does not giTe a positive lest in 6 Uours will keen at least 3 days in a good 
refrlgeiator. The test is thought to be efficient in showing not only the first 
steps in putreXaction but also the amount of effective contamination, and to 
have the advantage of being not extremely sensitive to errors in the prepara- 
tion of the sample, method of sampling, or reaction of the broth employed as a 
medium. 

A list of 41 references to the literature is appended. 

Physical curd character of milk and its probable relation to infant 
nutrition, B. L. Hirx (Utah Sta. Giro. 66 (im), pp. h, figs, -A simple 
household test for determining whether a sample of cow’s milk is suitable for* 
Infant feeding as far as the nature of the cxird is concerned is described and 
illustrated, and conclusions as to the factors affecting the nature of the curd 
In cow’s milk are summarized. The test differs from the more accurate one 
previously described (B. S. B., 51, p. 379) in that the hardness and texture of 
the curd are determined by squeezing the curd through cheesecloth. The curd 
from soft-curded milk suitable for infants passes readily through the cheese- 
cloth, while that from hard-curded milk forms a hard ball. 

The tallest American boys, H. Geat and S. T. Nicholson (Jour, Amer, 
Med, Assoc,, 88 (1927), No. 26, p. 20ii2--2024, figs, 9).— Further proof that 
American private school boys are taller than boys of other classes is given in a 
statistical analysis of data previously reported by the authors for private 
school boys (B. S. B, 56, p. 894) and by Baldwin for Calltomia gifted children, 
and a comparison of these data with hitherto unpublished observations of 
Holt on 360 boys in a private school in New York City, of Faber on San Fran- 
dseo public school boys, and of Benedict and Talbot on 880 boys from eight 
New England private schools. The boarders exceeded the public school boys 
in height at varying ages by from 8.1 to 10.0 cm. (24 to 6.6 per cent), with a 
general average of 6.6 cm. (4.7 per cent). 

On the existence of two active factors in the vitamin B complex, W. D. 
Salmon (Jour, Biol. 7$ (1927), No. 2, pp. //88-497, figs. 2 ), — Seeds of 

Mammoth Yellow soy beans and the Early Speckled velvet beans and leaves 
of the same variety of velvet beans and of the Dwarf Essex rape were tested 
for their antlneuritic and growth-promoting properties on pigeons and young 
rats. The technique for the pigeon tests has been deserribed elsewhere (E. S. B., 
54, p. 90). 

In the rat tests the basal diet was fed for two weeks before the feeding of 
the material to be tested was begun. In the pigeon tests the material to be 
tested was forced Into the crop Just before the feeding of the basal ration, and 
in the rat tests It was fed separately from the basal ration, which was gen- 
erally placed before the rats only during the late afternoon and night. 

Pigeons weighing ftom 800 to 370 gm. were completely protected by from 2.4 
to 2.7 gm. of velvet beans or soy beans per day, while the sme amount of the 
dried leaves of the velvet bean or rape led to the rapid development of poly- 
neuritis. From 3,4 to 4 gm. of the leaves was required for definite protective 
action. Bats receiving from 0.1 to 0,16 gm. of the rape leaves lived only half 
as long as those receiving the same amount of soy beans. Those receiving 
0.26 gm. of velvet bean leaves per day lived less than half as long as those on 
0.1 gm. of soy beaus and less than one-third as long as those on 0.2 gm. of soy 
beans per day. A combination of 0,1 gm. of soy beans or velvet beans and the 
same amount of rape leaves was more efficient than a corresponding amount 
of the rape alone, but not as efficient as 0.2 gm. of soy beans. 

Practically all of the rats fed 0,25 gm. or less of the leaftT materials per day 
developed severe cases of polyneuritis, while the negative controls and those 
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receiviug seeds rarely developed such symptoms. Those on small allowances 
of seeds showed a tendency to lose their fur in patches and in a few cases to 
develop an inflammation of the eye. 

In growth-promoting action for rats the leaves were superior to the seeds. 
Eats receiving 3 or 2 gm. of rape leaves grew more rapidly than litter mates 
receiving the same amount of soy beans. A daily intake or 1.65 gm. of dried 
velvet bean leaves resulted in more than twice the growth produced by 1.85 
gm. of the seed. These demonstrations that the seeds are more potent than 
the leaves in antineurit ic value for both pigeons and rats, while the leaves 
have a greater growth-promoting action than the seeds, are considered to 
Indicate that “vitamin B is a complex consisting of at least two factors, the 
proportions of which may vary in the seeds and leaves.” 

In an effort to separate these factors, three preparations of varying concen- 
tration of the fraction adsorbed by fuller’s earth (activated solid) were ob- 
tained from dried velvet beans and two from extracts of velvet bean leaves. 
These, with the residue obtained from the filtrate of the velvet bean leaves 
after the removal of the activated solids, were tested on pigeons and rats. The 
extracts from the activated solids protected pigeons and rats against poly- 
neuritis, those from the seeds being effective in much lower concentrations 
than those from the leaves. The residue from the activated solid prepared 
from the leaves was v\dthout antlneuritic properties. None of the extracts 
alone promoted growth In the rat, but the extract of the residue from the leaves 
combined with the activated fuller’s earth fraction had marked growth-promot- 
ing action. Those results confirm those of the first part of the study in indicat- 
ing that vitamin B is a complex, and also the conclusions of Uoldberger et al. 
(B. S, R., 66, p. 800) and of Snfith and Hendrick (B. S. B., 55, p. 891) that 
neither of these factors alone suffices for growth but that a combination of the 
two is necessary. The seeds tested were apparently much richer in the first 
of these factors and the leaves in the second. 

Conforming to G^oldberger’s proposal of P-P for the pellagra-preventing factor, 
which may or may not be identical with the second of the above factors, the 
author suggests the term B-P for the beriberi or polyneuritis-preventing factor, 
reserving the name vitamin B for the complex! 

Gastric motility in vitamin B deficiency in the dog, E. A. Smith (Amer. 
Jour. PJii/sioLf 80 (1927), No. S, pp. 485-487, fig- 1). — Contrary to the results 
reported by CowgiU et al. (B. S. R., 66, p. 795) in a similar study, the author 
reports that dogs which havo lost their appetite for vitamin B-deflclent diets 
and are in the initial stages of beriberi have normal types of gastric hunger 
peristalsis. 

The synthesis of vitamin B by plants grown in culture solntion3« H. M. 
Evans and D. R. Hoagland (Amcr. Jour. Physiol,, 80 (1027), No. S, pp- 
7i?2-7d.i).-— Etiolated and green seedlings of the Canadian field pea grown in 
an inorganic culture solution and also green seedlings grown in a solution of 
high sodium chloride content have been demonstrated to contain vitamin B. 

The effects of dietary deficiencies on the growths of certain body systems 
and organs, J. C. Whotbb, A. H. Smith, and L. B. Mssnihel (Amer. Jour. 
Physiol., 80 (1027), No. $, pp. 576-59 $) .—Pout groups of 25 young rats each 
were kept at stationary body weight for a period of 40 days by diets deficient 
in calories, total protein, lysine (gliadin), and salts, respectively. At the end 
of the period the rats were dissected and measurements made of the skeletoxw 
brain, heart, liver, and testes. The data thus obtained were compared with 
idmilar data for normal rats of the saxne body w^ht and for rats allowed to 
grow normally during a like period of time. 
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Persistent skeletal growth occurred on all the diets used, amounting in body 
length to from 8.7 to 19.6 per cent of the normal gain. The increase was great- 
est on the ly&ine-deficlont and least on the low salt diet. The weight of the 
leg bones stunted on the low calorie, low protein, and low lysine diets were 
50 to 60 per cent above, and those of the rats stunted on the low salt diets 
30 to 40 per cent below, those of the rats stunted in other ways. In no instance 
was there a decrease in the weight of any of the organs. The most significant 
change in oirgan weight was thought to be a marked and consistent increase in 
kidney weight, amounting to 66 per cent of the estimated weight at the begin- 
TpiT^g and 68 per cent of the normal weight on the low salt diet. There were 
also increases in the liver weight on the low salt and low protein diets in the 
testes on the gliadin ration and in the heart oJi the low protein diet The 
effects of low protein and gliadin stunting differed in all of the comparisons 
made. The effects of the ration low in salts on organ weight were in general 
to those reported by Jackson and Oarletou for rats with Incipient 
rickets (B. S. B., 60, p. 666). 

Botulism in the Union of Socialist Soviet Itepublics, S. I. SSlvtogoboff 
and M. N. Soiovibv (Jour, Amcr. Med, Aisoo,, 88 (1927), No. 2G, pp, 2024, 
According to a summary of reported cases of botulism in Russia since 
3881 there have been 12 outbreaks, with 62 cases of poisoning and 35 deaths. 
All of these outbreaks have been attributed to salt, smoked, or dried fish, which 
is used without cooking. Although the evidence in the earlier outbrciiks can 
not be considered conclusive, the more recent ones have been diagnosed clini- 
cally and by bacteriological tests on laboratory animals. It is considered that 
the toxin can remain in contaminated fiish for long periods, but that it is 
destroyed by putrefhetion and by heating above 60® 0* 

Zinc toxicityt V. Q, HicrxTOt (Olclalwma 8ta. Bien, Rpt, 1925^26, p, id).— In 
this progress report of an investigation of possible harm in using galvanized 
iron tanks for the storage of buttermilk, it is noted that the zinc content of but- 
termilk increases with length of storage in such vats and with the acidity of the 
buttermilk, but that feeding experiments conducted on rats indicate that butter- 
milk which has been in contact with zinc for some time is not toxic. The feed- 
ing has been carried through several generations with no deleterious effects. The 
work is being extended to the study of the effect of larger amounts of zinc. “ It 
is evident that the fear of zinc poisoxxing has been overemphasized, and the 
so-called zinc poison effects were probably due to lead which is usually present 
in most zinc coatings.” 


TEZmES AED OEOIHING 

A new method for the determination of the filnoncss of wool and of 
the fleece* J, A. P, ItoBBaRTs (Jour, Textile Imt,, 18 (1027), No, 1, pp, 
T48-TS4),-^he method outlined results in the determination of a weight-length 
ratio, this quantity being estimated as the number of centimeters of fllber per 
milligram. 

The action of sunlight on nndred and dyed wool fibers [traus. title], P. 
Ebais and K. Sum (Leipzig. Mowtgofir. TextU Indus., kO (1925), No. S, pp. 
SOS, SOS; ais. i» Jour. Teatfle Inst, It (1989), No. t, p. MOS) .—After exposure 
of single hairs from tops undyed and dyed with indigo and afterchromed or 
otherwise treated the tensile strength of fine fibers was found to remain fairly 
constant, atthoT^ a marked decrease occurs in extensibility. This decrease is 
greater for nndyed than for dyed fiber, affording further eridence of the proteo- 
tire effect of dyes on fibers. 
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A note on the chemical decomposition of wool at 100® O., X L. Haynes 
{Jmr, TeiPtilc Insty IB (1927) y No. 1, pp. Ti6, T47. fig. Jf).— Tests at University 
College, Nottingham, gave evidence that “dry” or initially moistened wool in 
the total absence of alkalies is not appreciably decomposed when healed in a 
current of dry air at 100®, whereas moist wool, even if neutral, seems to be 
badly attacked by heating at 100® under such conditions that the moisture 
is retained. When similarly treated, slightly alkaline wool such as is obtained 
by ordinary scouring methods is partially hydrolyzed with evolution of am- 
monia, the action being much more considerable if the wool be moist. Even 
cold water seemed to cause a very slight hydrolysis of the wool fibers. 

Some methods of studying cord tire fabric, F. W. Stavely and N. A. 
SHEP.VBD (Indus, and Engln. Oliem., 19 (1827), No. 2, pp. 29&^01, figs. 11}.’— 
Hysteresis and flexing as fatigue tests for tire cords, factors influencing flexing, 
and the effects of impregnation on fatigue are discussed, with appropriate 
examples. 

According to data cited, hysteresis l<»ss shows that the original properties of 
the cord are not maintained. The flexing test subjects the cord to repeate<l 
stresses, and In the event of cord fabric failure in tire service is of value as a 
means of determining the desirability of changes in cord construction and in 
devdoping methods of improving the flexing life of a given type of cord. The 
flexing life of a given cord may be improved by impregnation with rubber 
cements containing compounding and vulcanizing ingredients. Bead tests indi- 
cated that in the event ol fabric failure the mileage of certain tires can be 
increased by prolonging the flexing life of the fabric. 

The use of hydrocyanic acid gas for the fumigatiou of American cotton 
on import into India, A. J. Tinner and D. L, Sen (Agr. Jour. India, 22 (1927)y 
No, S, pp, 175-17.5). — During experiments under the auspices of the technological 
laboratory of the Indian Central Cotton Committee the authors observed that 
cotton loose or baled and dry or damp absorbs HCN. Damp cotton is rather 
more absorbent than dry cotton, although the difference even for extremes of 
humidity does not exceed 50 per cent of the total absorption. Within the 
limits, 86 to 104® F., the actual temperature affected very little the rate or 
degree of absorption oC HCN by cotton. Absorbed UON is desorbed fairly 
rapidly and completely, and no evidence of occurrence of any irreversible 
chemical combination appeared. With water present in the cyanide-acid reac- 
tion the weight of sodium cyanide required for satisfactory fumigation is 
about 0.05 per cent of the weight of the cotton. Experience on a practical 
scale showed that 1 lb. of sodium cyanide suffices for the satisfactory fumiga- 
tion of about 5 bales of cotton under good conditions. 

Jute appeared to have about twice the absorptive power of cotton and more- 
over absorbed the HCN more rapidly. Its absorptive power depends to only 
a small extent on its moisture content, although slightly greater for damp jute 
than for dry, and remains practically unchanged through the range S6 to 104®, 

[Keport of the Idueu Industry Beseorch Association, 1026] (Linen 
Indus, Research Assoc, ihamheg, Co, Antrim}, Rpt. CounoiL, 192S, pp, 24, 
pi. i).— Flax investigations reported on briefly from the research institute at 
Lambeg in northern Ireland include agronomic and breeding studies and retting, 
spinning, weaving, bleaching, and dyeing tests. 

Further experiments to determine the degree of breakdown of fiber strands 
during wet spinning showed conclusively that the reach of the spinning frame 
Is a Unaitlng faclior in the length of fiber strand to be found in the yarn, 
althou^ only a small percentage of fiber sti-ands in a wet-spun yarn exceed 
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the reach of the spinning frame. The softening of the gummy matter and. pectlc 
materials does not seem of such predominant importance as has been thought 
Testa of the effect of the thickness of the straw on subsequent preparing and 
spinning behavior of the fiber showed quite definitely that the fiber strands 
from fine straw are finer originally and remain finer throughout the process of 
manufacture into yarn. Moreover, the finer straws spin to the highest lea. 

. Investigation of the conservation in weight in bleaciiing has developed a 
practical process wherein the loss in weight in bleaching Is less than half that 
produced by normal bleaches. tVhile the blenched cloth is not a perfect full 
white, the color suffices to meet numerous requirements. Laundry experiments 
demonstrated that the excess weight in materials bleached lo conserve weight 
is well maintained even after prolonged washing. The loss in weight in 
laundry operations appeared largely due to mechanical loss of fiber. The sub- 
stances associated with the cellulose of the fiber upon the presence of which 
the possibility of conserving wei^t depends are in many respects similar to 
cellulose and may be retained in bleaching with advantage. 

Acetate silk andl its dyes, 0. B. Mijlun (Neio York: D. Van Nostrand Oo., 
1927, pp. 47S, figs. fS).— The development, status, and general properties of the 
rayon known as acetate silk are detailed, with methods for identifying the 
several rayons, detecting mercerized cotton, and dyeing the older rayons. The 
greater portion of the work is concerned with the dyeing properties of acetate 
silk, preparation methods, dyes and their application to acetate silk alone and 
in combination with other fibers, dyeing troubles and faults, and the sizing and 
fini s h i ng of acetate silk. Abstracts of impoiiant patents involved in the various 
processes are also Includedi. 

A photographic method of investigating the colour of light sources and 
the refiecting power of coloured fabric and other surfaces, P. W. CUNiimj 
and P, D. pAimow (Brit Ootton IndKS. Research Assoc., BMrley Inst Mem., 6 
(1927), No. 7, pp. 77-8S, pls. 2, figs, 8).— “The present paper is to be regarded 
primarily as a description of a method which is being applied in current research 
on the action of light on dyed fabrics.” 

HOME NLANAQmmr ASD mTJTswsm 

Selected list of Government publications ou housing and equipment, 
compiled by R. Van Deman (U. iSf. Dept Agr., Bur. Rome Econ., Home Boon. 
Bihlioff. 2 (1927), pp. 15). — ^An annotated list of 75 imblicalions is given. 

MISCIXIANEOTTS 

Report of the Alaska Agricultural Kxperiment Stations, 10385, 0. 0. 
Geoegeson (Alaska Stas. Rpt 1925, pp. figs, ii).— This contains the 

organization list and a report of the several lines of work carried on. Meteor- 
ological data and accounts of the extensive tests with field and garden crops are 
abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Annual Report of [Louisiana Stations!, 1926, W. R. Dodson bt al. 
(Louis^Tia Stas. Rpt 1926, pp. 12S, ftps, 5). — This contains the organization list, 
a financial statement for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1926, and a report 
by the director. Including brief departmental reports and meteorological data. 
The experimental work reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in 
this Issue. 

Biennial Report of the Missouri State Fruit Experiment Station, Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo., 1025—1026, F. W. Faubot (Missouri Fruit Sta. Bien. Rpt 
1925-26, pp. 7). — This contains a financial stat^nent for the fiscal biennium 
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ended December 81, 1926, and a report of tbe director discussing the needs of 
the station daring the ensuing biennium. 

Fortieth Annual Report of [Nebraska Station, 192)6] (Nebraska 8ta. Bpt. 
[1926}, pp, 42).— This contains the organization list, a report of the work of 
the station, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended Juno 30, 1926. 
The experimental work not previously reported is for the most part abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue. 

A report on investigatlonB of fairm problems: The Biennial Report of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station for 1924—1926, [0. T. 
Do\vHax ET All.] (OMahoma 8ta. Bien. Bpi. 1925-26 pp. 62).— This, a r^ort of 
the station for the biennium ended June 30, 1926, contains a financial statement 
and a report of the director and the various departments. The experimental 
work reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in tills issue. 

Work of the Belle Fonrche Field Station in 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
B. Atjne (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Dept. Giro. 417 (1927), pp. 66, figs. 4).— The experi- 
mental work reported as carried on at this farm, located near NewOU, S. Dak., 
is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. Meterologlcal observa- 
tions at the station are also included. 

Publications of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, complied by D. 
STOOKDArjc (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Misc. Giro. 106 (1927), pp. JIO).— This contains a 
classified list of the available pnblicatlous of the principal series issued by the 
Department. The several periodical publications are also described. 

Summary of publications, B. 0. PmuAu (Utah 8ta. Giro. 68 (1927), 
pp. 6).— This contains summaries of publications of the station issued since 
September, 1926, including abstracts of scientific and technical papers published 
outside the station series. 



NOTES 

New York State Station.— Among Iho tipoeitil feaiuros of ilie extensive 
btation exhibit tit tho roceui SUilo fair was a collocUon of nhoul 25 ornamentals 
buitahle for use in New York and anMiigcd a* a minialuro landscape. This 
exhibit was presented jointly with the Oolloge of Agrlcnlttn*e of CornoU Unl- 
ve’‘sily and the Stale Department of Agrieulliiro. 

Another joint presontation by the blation and the Dopartinonl of Agriculture 
was a special corn borer exhibit, including control measures, a demonstration of 
the requirements under (he new apple grading law, and illustrations of the 
work ol the seed and fertilizer inspection service. 

Discovery of the Mexican bean beetle m North Oolllus and Gowanda in 
western New York was announced in August by Rodney Oecdl of the TJ. D. A. 
Bureau of Entomology, whose headquarters are at the btation. The pest has 
now been found In Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautampia, Erie, Livingston, and 
Wyoming counties, the chief bean-growing counties of the Stale. The invaHion 
so far is confined chleily to a few plants in many widely scatlwd amis. 

Virginia Truck Station.— The annual field day and farmers* picnic was 
held on the station grounds August 17, with an approximate atfondajico of SCO 
fuimers and others. After inspecting the farm plats and station laboratories, 
addresses were given by John R. IIutche<?on, director of oxteiibion work of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, who stresbod the value of cooi)erativo movements 
and farm organizations, and B. T. Gunter, president of the Ma&lcm Shore of 
Virginia Produce Exchange, who discussed the organization and functions of 
the quotation eonunitteo of the Farmers Association of Northampton and 
Accomac Countiea This body has proved of groat asblbtanco, disposing of 
approximately 20,000 cars of potatoes during the months of Juno uiul July, 

Wisconsin Dnlverbity and Station.— An investigation of an unusual type 
of mineral deficiency occurring in dairy cattle in the Door Peninsula region in 
the eastern part of the State has btum made duriuir the past season. The 
dibease is known as pica and has been reported in other Rtate«j, Exi)erlmentM 
have fOiown the cause to be a deficiency of phosphorus in the soils of the region 
and a correspoiuUug low phosphorus content lu the crops produced. Ferilliziug 
the fields with a phosphate fertilizer not only increaw'H crop yields, hut alw) 
does away with tlie abnormal condition of the cattle f(Hl (lie <‘rops grown 
thereon. Supplying the cattle with fet>d rich lu phosphorus has also produced 
markedly beneficial results, and has demonstrated conclusively that the diseaho 
can be easily prevented or cured provid<'d adequate plioHphoruK Is supplied iti 
the ration. 

Three years ago this station, in cooperation with the ^Vlsconsin Utilities 
Association and agricultural organizations, started experimental work In rural 
electrification. A recent survey indicates that the number of electrically 
equipped farm homes in Wisconsin has doubled in the past four years. 

William Noble Clark has been appointed assistant to the dean and director 
vice Walter H. Bhling, whose resignation has been previously noted. 

Wyoming University and Station.— Recent appointments include in tlie uni- 
versity Marita Monroe as instructor in institutional management, vice Hazel 
Schrack, and in the station 0. T, Bonnett as assistant agronomist and Carl S, 
Gilbert as assistant research chemist. 
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A notable event of the vacation season was the dedication by Presi- 
dent Coolidge of the new Lincoln Memorial Library at the South 
Dakota College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. This ceremony, 
which took place on September 10, 1927, marked the completion of 
another important imit in the building program of this institution, 
adding materially to its physical equipment by a structure specifi- 
cally designed for library purposes and provided with much modem 
equipment, constnicted on a scale which is expected to meet not only 
the existing needs but those for many years to come, and ranking 
in both appearance and serviceability among the finest college 
libraries of this country. 

The Lincoln Memorial Library received its name in recognition of 
tbe services of Abraham Lincoln in establishing the land-grant col- 
lege system by his approval of the original Morrill Act of 1862. 
This action overcame the halting of this great enterprise by the veto 
of a similar measure by President Buchanan in 1857, and is said to 
have been the fulfillment of President Lincoln’s only preelection 
promise, llatlicr surprisingly, it appears to be the first building on 
any land-grant college campus to bo so named and dedicated. As 
the dodicatoiy program pointed out, “to him who was so fond of 
books, po eager for learning, and who probably more than any other 
American put to bettor practical use sudx education as he had, there 
could be no more fitting memorial than a beautiful library housing 
volumes of information for students on the campus of one of the 
colleges which his signature established.” 

It was most appropriate that the dedication address should be 
delivered by (ho Chief Jiixecutivo of the Nation, and peculiarly so 
that this honor fell to President Ooolidge, signer in 1926 of the Pnr- 
nell Act, the latest supplementary Federal measure in the history of 
tlie land-grant college legislation. Becognition of this service of 
President Coolidge found expression during the exercises through 
llie conferring upon him by the college of the degree of doctor of 
science, and subsetpently in the laying by President and Mrs. 
Ooolidge of a memorial stone of the Ooolidge Sylvan Theater. This 
theater, a gift of the 1926 and 1927 graduating classes, occupies 
a natural basin immediately adjoining tbe library, and when com- 
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pleted will be tlie center of student outdoor actbities, providing 
capacity for many thousands of people and furnishing a 
beautiful and unusual setting for outdoor plays and pageants, con- 
certs, summer lectures, farm meetings, and similar gatherings. 

The address of President Coolidge was a sympathetic utterance, 
j-ecalling the inteiest of President Lincoln in agricultural education 
and discussing some of the iinpoitanl <*ontribulions to American life 
which the land-grant colleges have made. Particularly impressive, 
Uowever, was his advocacy of what may bo termed the cultural side 
•fif their work. “ I can not conceive,” he declared, “ that the object 
of Abraham Lincoln was merely to instinct men how' to raise more 
corn, to feed more hogs, to get more money, to buy more land, and 
so on in the expanding chde, as the story goes. Of course, he wanted 
to teach men to raise more corn, but his main object must have been 
/o raise better men. We come back to the query that is contained 
in the concentrated wisdom of the ages, ‘ What shall it profit a man 
if ho gain the whole world and lose his own soul? ’ All of our 
science and all of our arts will never be the means for the true 
ttdvaucemeni of oim Nation, will never remove us from the sphere of 
the superficial and the cynical, will never give us a civilization and 
a culture of any worthy and lasting impoiiance unless we are able 
to see in them the outward manifestation of a spiritual reality. . . . 

There is something more in learnuig and something more in life 
than a mere knowledge of science, a mere acquisition of wealth, a 
more striving for place and ijower. Our colleges will fail in their 
duty to their students imless they are able to inspire them with a 
broader understanding of the spiritual meaning of science, of litera- 
turo, and of the arts. . . . The human soul will always rebel at any 
attempt to coniine it to the ])hysical w'orld. Its dwelling place is in 
the intolloctual and moral world. It is into that realm that all true 
education should lead. Unless our scholarship, however brilliant, is 
to bo barren and sterile, leading toward pessimism, more emphasis 
must bo given to the development of our tnoral power. Our colleges 
must teach not only science but character. We must maintain a 
stronger, firmer grasp on the principle doelarod in the Psalms of 
David and reechoed in the Provoibs of his sou, Solomon, that ‘the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge.’ ” 

These conceptions have long been accepted by the loadei-s of agri- 
cultural education in this country of broadest vision and widest 
^mderstanding, but not always by the general public. Far too seldom 
has their significance been appreciated by those who have visualized 
little beyond the immediate economic advancement of agriculture 
and the industries, and who would hold those colleges to the narrow- 
est cmTicula of toade schools and mea.sure their usefulness to society 
primarily by the number of fanners and artisans whom they train. 
The enunciation of their vastly broader mission wbicb the President 
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of the United States has given is, therefore, both timely and inipoi'tant, 
and his message should be of great and abiding value in many quarters. 

A recent report from the University of Nanking servos as a re- 
minder that in the East as in the West progress is steadily being 
made in tlie training of agricultural leaders and the acquisition and 
application of scientific information in agriculture. The report re- 
ferred to is the twelfth of the College of Agriculture and Forestry 
and the Experiment Station, and indicates in a striking way how this 
institution is developing in resources and in usefulness despite many 
handicaps and unpropitious circumstances. 

The College of Agriculture and Forestry opened its doors to stu- 
dents in 19X4. It was established as a direct outgrowth of ftxmine 
relief work, and was organized by Mr. Joseph Bailie, its dean for 
several years, in an attempt to provide permanent prevention checks 
against famine by training leaders in agriculture and forestry and 
cai’rying on experimentation and extension work. Its early financial 
support was derived from the univeirnty itself, the Chinese Govern- 
ment, various missionary bodies, commercial oi-ganizations, and pri- 
vate individuals in China and elsewhere, but operations were on a 
relatively modest basis until 1923, when the sum of approximately 
$700,000, derived from the surplus I’emaining unexpended by the 
American Committee for China Famine Fund at the dose of its 
relief campaign, was placed in trust for the use of the universit} 
‘‘ for the education of the Chinese in agxioultui-e, forestry, and such 
other activities as may relate to famine.” This status is to contimio 
until 1933, when the gi*ant will either be turned over to the university 
or, in the disci'etion of a duly appointed China Fund Committee, 
diverted to other channels for the pui'poso of famine prevention. 
Tlifi Income from this fund has of late provided the principal revenues 
of the college and has enabled considerable expansion of personnel, 
equipment, and operations. 

During the fiscal year 192C, the college had a faculty of over 30 
persons in addition to numerous assistants and coopoi-ators in its crop 
improvement program. Over half of its staff were graduates of the 
college, while about 20 held degrees from American institutions. 

The number of students has increased mateiially, with 127 in tire 
collie degi’eo course, 46 in a special short course, and 28 in the rtual 
normal course. Graduate instruction is also formally organized, with 
a number of candidates for the degree of master of science in the 
groups of plant industry, biology, rural education, economics and 
sociology, and foinstry. 

Of the 110 graduates from the college, 62 of whom specialized in 
agriculture and the remainder in forestry, it is estimated that a litide 
over 77 per cent are engaged in work directly relating to agriculture 
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and forestry, this including instruction, research, extension, super- 
vision of practical agriculture and forestry projects, or rural social 
work. Aboiit 12 per cent are engaged in official life and business, and 
nearly 8 per cent are pursuing graduate study in China and abroad. 

The physical equipment of the college has been greatly augmented 
by the recent completion of three new buildings. Bailie Hall, the 
college headquarters, is a three-stoiy and basement structure of brick 
and concrete, with modem fixtures and appliances. It was erected 
at a cost of $100,000, half obtained from the American Famine Fund 
Committee, a quarter from the China Medical Board, and the remain- 
ing $25,000 from 12 individuals in the United States. A group of 
rural normal school buildings, including a rural practice school and 
children’s gardens, and the new building at the Taiping. Experiment 
Station accommodate a rural school, storage for seeds, farm iinjilo- 
ments, feeds, and other needed equipment for experimental -work. 
There is also available a substantial two-story and basement sericul- 
tural building of brick and concrete, erected in 1923 at a cost of 
$21,000 by the members of the Silk Association of America as an 
expression of their interest in the improvement of sericulture in 
China. 

The policy of the college is to cooperate wherever possible with 
other organizations on matters of mutual interest. Cooiiorative 
relations are being maintained with such bodies as the Interna- 
tional Famine Belief Commission in the organization and admin- 
istration of rural cooperative ci'edit societies; the International 
Committee for the Improvement of Sericultiu'o in China in the 
production and distiibution of improved silkwoim eggs; the Chi- 
nese Foreign Famine Relief Committee in a study of Hwai River 
watershed; the Mass Education Movement in rural survey work; the 
China Rational Christian Council and many other Christian bodies 
in China; and the United States National Museum in a cooperative 
plant exchange. One undertaking of special interest in this counti’y 
is the triangular plant improvement project entered into in 1924 by 
the university, the plant breeding department of the New Fork 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell University, and the Inter- 
national Education Board. Under this arrangement, as irrojccled, 
Cornell University details a staff member of its department of plant 
breeding each year for a period of five years, while the International 
Education Board and the University of NanHng contribute bis salary 
and traveling expenses and maintenance. The usefulness of this work 
has been further enhanced by the holding of a Summer Institute of 
Crop Improvement at Nanking in 1926, and by extensive cooperation 
in a crop improvement program witli nine other educational institu- 
tions. One result of this work has been the adoption of rmiform plan! 
lirteding methods by a number of the most important experiment 
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stations, and, in tlie words of the report, “ everything points to the 
cooperation proving a success and great benefit to the furtherance of 
crop improvement and the increase of food production in China.” 

In addition to the Summer Institute of Crop Improvement, a sum- 
mer school for rural workers designed primarily for teachers and 
preachers has superseded the former imiversity summer school. The 
1926 season of this school brought together for a month’s session a 
total of 224 students from 14 provinces and representing about 16 
donominationa In February, 1926, there was also held a four-day 
conference of Christian rural leaders, attended by 21Y out-of-town 
delegates of whom only 16 were foreigners. One result of such 
gatherings has been to stimulate an active and increasing interest 
among missionary organizations in agricultural education and re- 
search. The changing viewpoint is illustrated in the statement that 
“ there is coming to be a strong public opinion which lecognizes tlie 
peculiar needs of tlie rural church and sees the necessity for providing 
such special training as will bring Chi'istian workers into closer 
contact with the life and thought, economic, social, and religious, of 
the rui’al masses and that will send students back into the country 
with a keMier knowledge of the problems and Tvith a training that 
will make it possible for them to serve the rural conomunily in many 
practical ways.” 

The extension work of the college is organized as a distinct depart- 
ment and one which is functioning with much activity. It is reported 
that during the year extension field trips, arranged for the most pax-t 
through mission and Clrinese pastore, were made to 121 localities in 7 
provinces and that approximately 111,280 people were present at the 
various programs. The audiences varied, we are told, from “ college 
and imiversity students down through the middle school, primary 
school, and country school students and from the merchant and gen- 
try classes in the counti’y to the illiterate, but nevertheless in their 
own ways, wise and practical faimers.” Demonstration tests were 
arranged with a number of these farmers to show the value of the 
improved seeds developed by the college. Other activities included 
the distribulion and sale of silkworm eggs, the treatment of wheat 
aud other ceinals for smut control and of a largo number of cattilo for 
rinderpest, and tlie offering of a correspondence course in forestry. 
One extension agency which has been found of great value is the 
Agriov^^al md Forestry Nempaper^ with a paid subscription list 
of 2,000, and which tlrrough reprinting in other periodicals is esti- 
mated to reach 60,000 people an issue. 

The exper'imeut station of the college was organized in 1918 and 
is administered by two co-directors, who likewise serve as co-deans of 
the college. An osUraate of the distribution of ttie lime of the college 
staff among administration, teaching, and research shows a total of 
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8 full timA workers on re^arch, 4 with three-quarters time, 10 with 
half time, and 4 with one-quarter time. 

Soon after the establishment of the station, provision was made 
for the organization of its work on a project basis under the supervi- 
sion of a committee on research and investigation. Every proposed 
investigation must be submitted to this committee before it may be 
nn/i AT^jlrATi . with information as to the reasons for its prosecution, 
uses to be made of the results, location, cooperation, probable date of 
completion, and estimated cost. If the project is approved, a work- 
ing plan must be submitted in detail giving a review of the present 
knowledge and indicating therein this is insufficient; outlining the 
methods to be used in the investigation, including the equipment to 
be used ; and giving a careful estimate of the cost. Progress reports 
and data must be submitted to the committee at regular specified 
times. 

The esperimental work undertaken has covered a considerable 
range, but special attention has been given to sericulture, cereal and 
cotton improvement and smut control, and forestry. The sericul- 
tural studies have been especially comprehensive, including mulberry 
tree production, silkworm culture, and the combating of diseases. 
Much progress has been secured in various directions, notably in tho 
production of 902.960 disease-free layings of eggs in 1926, the per- 
centage of diseases having been reduced from 70 per cent of all eggs 
in 1919 to 11 per cent in 1926. The forestry studies have centered 
largely around erosion and its control. Of late increasdng attention 
has been given to economic problems, including farm management 
surveys, studies of farm credit and cooperative institutions, farm 
bookkeeping, and farm tenani^. 

The publications of the college appear in Chinese or English, or, 
in some cases, in both language. The more technical results are 
issued as bulletins or as contributions to a wide range of periodicals, 
both in China and abroad. 

Closely allied to the investigational work is the research library, 
assembled in cooperation with the Library of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and numbering nearly 40,000 volumes. A 
special feature of this library is the attention whi<ffi has been given 
since its organization in 192B to the indexing of the voluminous 
Chinese literature, which has hitherto been available only with great 
difficulty. A work on famines, Eecords of Methods of Belief, and 
three other important treatises, E^ntials of Agriculture and Seri- 
culture, Outlines of Sericulture, and Seasonal Agricultural Practices, 
the last named comprising 78 volumes, have been indexed compleidy 
A comprehensive bibliography on Chinese agricultural literature, 
listing over 2,000 titles, has been published, and a member of the 
Golle^ staff has compiled an extensive list of Chinese terms employed 
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in agricultural science. The preparation of an agricultural encyclo- 
pedia based on the ancient Ciiinese writings is also under way. and 
when available is expected to be of much value to agricultural workers 
in foreign countries, as well as in China. 

The report under discussion was prepared before the stirring mili- 
tary and political events occurring in 1927 had brought about many 
changes, but relatively recent information is available through a brief 
accompanying announcement issued July 15, 1927. To quote from 
this annoimcement, ‘‘ we are glad to report that the College of Agri- 
culture and Forestiy is still carrying on. So far as we know, our 
plant improvement field work, both at ifanking and at the cooper- 
ating stations, has carried thiuugh without mishap, all plantings of 
winter crops having been harvested and data secured, and all summer 
crop plantings having been made. We had an excellent sericulture 
season with a production of over a million layings of silkworm eggs. 
We have as yet had no labor difficulties. Field trips in connection 
with our extension activities had to be curtailed somewhat on account 
of disturbed conditions in the countryside. Classroom work has suf- 
fered most, though practically all the classes taught by the foreign 
teachers under way at the beginning of the spring semester were 
cared for by substitute teachers, chiefly by the associates in the various 
departments. 

“ Our only plans for the future are to carry on. A number of expe- 
rienced tea<ffiers, returned students, are being secured, and we hope 
the majority of our foreign staff on regular or emergency furlough 
will return in due time. Special emphasis wiU, for a time, be placed 
on extension activities and on the preparation of extennon materials 
for Government, institutional, or mission use. 

“ The interest of the Government in the welfare of the rural people 
should present us with an excellent opportunity for wider* service. 
Some of our field investigations and research will have to be tempo- 
rarily curtailed— -not abandoned — and our entire staff can be most 
effectively utilized on the more immediate problems to which changed 
political conditions imve given rise. In the face of rapidly changing 
conditions and many bewildering problenos the College of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry nevertheless is looking forward to greater things.” 

This message is comparatively reassuring. The note of courage 
and quiet determination to render the utmost service possible which 
it reveals is most in^iring. There will be wide^read hope that more 
favorable conditions will obtain in the near future, and that the 
institution will be able to resume in tranquillity and with adequate 
resource its full program of service to China and to the world. 

66076—27 2 
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Transactions of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers {Amer, 
Inst Cliem. Bngin. Trans,, 18 (1926), pp, 2V‘h497, pis. 7, figs. About one- 

third of this Tolume is taken up with a symposium on the coiTosion of metals, 
the papers presented in this difecussion bein^ as follows: Corrosirc Effect of 
Nitric Acid, Mixed Acid, and Sulphuilc Acid on Some of the New Alloys, with 
Special Reierence to Stainless Steels, by F. F. Chapman (pp. 7-18) ; Corrosive 
Effect of Nitric, Hydrochloric, and Sulphuric Acid on Pure Lead and Lead Con- 
taining Small Amounts of Copper and Antimony, by J. 0. Olsen, M. H. Quell, 
and W. G. Holley (pp. 19-36) ; Chromium Alloys in Chemical Plant Apparatus, 
by C. E. Macquigg (pp. 37-40) ; Note on the Corro.-i«’e Action of Mist and Fume, 
by E. Anderson (pp. 47-49) ; Rolled Zinc and Zinc-Coated Products for Indus- 
trial Structures, by J. P. Hubbell and VV. H. Finkeldey (pp. 51-67) ; Corrosion 
of Flues and Sheets in Locomotive Boilers, by W. M. Barr and R. W. Savidge 
(ppt 69-S8) ; Working Corrosion-Resistant Metals, by W. S. Calcott (pp. 89-98) ; 
Corrosion In the Laundry Industry, by J. N. Vermllya (pp. 95-101) ; Stoneware 
Exhaust Pans and Blowers, by P. 0. Kingsbury and F. E, Mehrhof (pp. 108- 
129) ; Can Corrosion Be Prevented? by M. Toch (pp. 131-138) ; The Effect of 
Boiling Orange Juice on Various Alloys and Metals, by A. L. Blount and II. S. 
Bailey (pp, 139-148) ; and What Do We Know About Copper-Nickel Alloys? by 
^L G. Corson (pp. 149-163). The remainder of the volume consists of papers 
on miscellaneous subjects of Interest in chemical engineering practice. 

Lime symposium (Indus, and Mngin. Ohem., 19 (1927), No. 5, pp. 550S05, 
ggs. 3S).— This consists of the following papers: The Problem of the Lime 
Industry, by J, B. Withrow (pp. 660-552) ; The Consumer, the Market, the Lime 
Business, and the Chemical Industry, by C. Warner (pp. 562-554) ; Present 
Progress and Future Tendencies in the Lime Industry, by O. Bowles (pp. 
554-556) Bridging the Gap between Research and Profits in the Limo 
Indxistry,’by W, B, Carson (pp. 556, 557) ; Some Variables Affecting the Be- 
havior of Limes Used in Caustlclz ng, by J. V. N. Dorr and A. W. Bull (pp. 
558-661) ; The Problem of Bale of Soil Liming (see above), by J. A. Sllpher 
<pp. 661-564) ,* Lime in the Paper Industry, by P. A. Paulson (i>p. 561-566) ; 
Use of lime in Water Softening and Water Purification, by 0, P. Hoover 
(pp, 667-670) ; The Use of Lime in Butter-Making, by O. R. Overman (pp. 
671-573) ; Lime Problmns in the Beet Sugar Industry, by B. W. Shafer (pp. 
573-576) ; The ROle of Lime In Tanning, by G. D, McLaughlin (p. 676) ; Lime in 
the Treatment of Pea Cannery Wastes, by L. F. Warrick (pp. 677-683) ; An 
X-Ray Study of limes Having Different Plasticities, by M. Farnsworth (pp. 
583-4>88) ; Effect of Particle Size on the Hydration of Lime, by F. W. Adams 
(pp. 689-591) ; High-Temperature Whitewash, by E. P. Arthur, W. B. Mdchener, 
and J. E. Withrow (p. 591) ; Burnt lime and Raw Limestone in the Basic 
Open-Hearth Process, by O. H. Herty, Jr. (pp. 692-594) ; Effect of Steam on the 
Decomposition of Limestone, by E. B. Berger (pp. 604-696) ; Rotary Kilns vs. 
Shaft Kilns for Llme-Burnlng, by R. K. Meade (pp. 697-600) ; Science and Engi- 
neering in Lime-Bumlng, by V. J, Azbe (pp. 600-004) ; and Tho Needs and 
Future of Lime in the Chemical Industry, by J. R Withrow (pp. 604, 605). 
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The first four and the last deal more or less generally with the need for more 
scientific methods, including the study of the specific needs of various chemical 
industries utiliz’ing the various types of limes. The remaining papers deal with 
specific uf*es of lime and with special questions of its chemistry and manufac- 
ture, as indicated by the titles. 

On sodium as a constituent of plants [trans. title], G. Bertrand and J. 
Peeibtzeantj (B'lih Boc. OMm, France, 4 , ser., 41 (1927), No. 5, pp. 799-715).— 
Though potassium is a known essential component, the presence in plants of 
significant proportions of sodium has not been established, principally because 
of the errors of the various methods used. The literature of these methods in 
the*r application to the analysis of vegetable material is briefly reviewed. The 
method precipitating sodium uranium magnesium acetate was finally selected 
for U'-e in the experiments here described, as giving the best results of all the 
methods tested. The ashes of the leaves, fruit, or entire aerial part of nearly 
30 species were examined for S(»dium as determined by precipitation in the 
form of the above-mentioned triple acetate, the plant material being in all cases 
carefully washed Iree from dust, etc. In all cases appreciable quantities of 
sodium were found, the range being from 0.0013 to 3 61 per cent in the dry 
matter and from 0.010 to 10.78 per cent in the ash. It is concluded that sodium 
is probably a normal constituent of all ifiants. 

The seat of formation of amino acids in Pyrns malus L., W. Thomas 
(Science, 66 (1927), No. 1700, pp. 115, 116 ). — ^This note consists principaDy of a 
brief review and discussion. The author's four years of experimental in\ estiga- 
tion on the nitrogen metabolism of P. malus are very briefly summarized, show- 
ing that both qualitative and quantitative tests demonstrate nitrates in the fine 
roots throughout the season, with much feebler reactions In the main roots and 
entirely negative tests in the aerial parts except in the opening buds. Quantita- 
tive tests for amino acids were higher in the roots than in the aerial parts. 
The conclusion is reached that, at least in P. malus, the reduction of nitrates 
to amino acids occurs mostly in the roots, and that, although experiments in 
vitro may suggest types of reactions possibly occurring in the cells of plants 
or animals, the extension of the results of such experiments as indicating the 
actual conditions or processes in vivo should be made with caution. 

The gossypol content and chemical composition of cottonseeds during 
certain periods of development, W. D. Gallup (Jour. Agr. Research [U. S.'i, 
S4 (1927), No. 10, pp. 987-992 ). — ^The greatest change In the chemical composi- 
tion of the cotton seed occurred at the maturity of the boll, the gossypol con- 
tent increasing rapidly until the boll opened, with some increase for some time 
after the opening. The gossypol increased more rapidly than any other con- 
stituent, the oil and other constituents increasing but slowly. There was no 
correlation to be found between the formation of the oil and the formation 
uf gossypol. The results are summarized in the follow^lng table : 


Chemical composition end gossypol content of 500 cotton seeds at different 

stages of development 


Condition of boll or seeds 

Weight 
of ary 
seeds 

Ash 

Crude 

protein 

Crude 

fiber 

Nitro- 

gen-firee 

extract 

Ether 

extract 

Gossypol 


Grams 

Grams 

Gram 

Grama 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

About to open- 


1.25 

5w72 

8.73 

6.59 

2.81 


Just open 

3&46 

1.61 

11.96 

6.66 

la 20 

9.23 

.165 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

43.27 

L87 

12.82 

6.55 

12.30 

ia74 


Lij*? 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

44.77 

L41 

18.36 

6.86 

12.61 

10.62 

.241 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


L85 

11.63 

6.18 

1L66 

9.92 


Mature seeds picked Feb. 1 

4a 82 

1.81 

12.25 

6.80 

10.68 

ias8 

.222 

Seeds obtained from gin — 

40 96 

1.36 

11.88 

6.46 

1L66 


.186 
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Studies with phytosierols, I-Iil, F. R Nabenhalteb, K. ,T Aadbrson, R. 
Shbinsr, and G. O. Bubb (Xew York ^taic Sto. Tech, Bui, 124 (1926), pp» 
Q-.ifX ), — ^These papers have been noted Ii^oni another source (E. S. R., 56, p. 310). 

Studies ^^-ith phytosterols. IV-A’I (AVzo York State Sta, Tech, Bui, 124 
(1926), pp, 42-67; Jour, Biol, Chem,, 71 (1927), No, 2, pp, 389-478 ). — ^These 
papers complete the series noted above. 

IV, The aistribntion of dihydrositoeterol In plant fats, R. J. Anderson, F. P. 
Nabenhauer, and R. L. Shrlner (pp. 42-61).— This reports the isolation of 
appreciable quantities of dihydrositoaterol from the fatty constituents of com 
gluten, com bran, wheat bran, rice bran, and from com oil and wheat germ oil. 
The melting points of the dlhydrositosterol preparations from these different 
sources show a variation of from 141 to 14G® O., and the specific rotations 
vary from +23 to +25*’. The acetyl derivatives melt at from 137 to 141® and 
vary in specific rotation from +13 to +14®. It is stated that the cause ot 
the£>e variations can not be determined from the present data. 

V, The reduction pi*oduct$ of ceHaUi plant sterols, R. J. Anderson and R. L. 
Shriner (pp. 52-56). — ^This paper deals with the compounds obtained by reduc- 
ing three isomeric sitosterol preparations by means of hydrogen catalyzed with 
platinum black. The a and ^ sitosterols yielded apparently identical a and 
sitostanols, the melting points being about 140®, while the melting points of the 
acetyl derivatives were about 187 to 138®, but that of the reduction product of the 
7 sitosterol is 144 to 145®, and that of Its acetyl derivatives is about 148 to 
144®. The specific rotation of the y reduction product also differs from those 
of the a and /5 products, as does the specific rotation of the acetyl derivatives. 

VI, Properties of oholesierol obtained from different sources, R. J. Anderson 
(pp, 57-07). — The recrystalUzation ot apparently pure chole&teryl acetate from 
ethyl alcohol yielded a bottom fraction having a much lower melting point and 
a lower optical rotation than the top fraction. It is suggested that if choles- 
terols are formed from plant sterols a number of different cholesterols corre- 
sponding to the various phytosterols of the plant material serving as food might 
he expected in animal fats. 

Casein and its industrial applications, E. Sxtteibmeisiee (Neto York: Chemi- 
cal Catalog Co,^ 1627, pp. 296, figs, 37).— This monograph of the American 
Chemical Society series consists of chapters by specialists in various phases of 
casein chemistrj' and technology, as follows : The Organic Chemistry of Casein, 
by R. A. Gortner (pp. 13-39) ; Physical Chemistry of Casein, by J, A. Wilson 
(pp. 40-59) ; GChe Manufacture of Casein, by A. 0. Bahlberg (pp. 60-102) ; 
Casein in Paints, by A. H. Warth (pp. 103-123) ; Casein in Paper Making, by B. 
Sutermelster (pp. 124-141) ; Casein Plastics, by G. H. Brother (pp, 142-108) ; 
Casein Glue, by F. L. Browne (pp. 360-210) ; Casein in ji^Iedicine, l)y P. Masuccl 
(pp, 220-285) ; Casein in Foods, by H, A. Rchuette (pp. 236-240) ; Miscellaneous 
Uses of Casein, Statistics, and Bibliography (pp. 250-260) ; Storage oC Casein^ 
by A. H. Warth (pp. 261-271) ; and Testing and Analysis of Caseins, by B. 
Sutermelster (pp. 272-282). 

Nitrogeoa In industry, J. 0. MoTjcwnak et ai. (Canada Natl, Research Coun- 
cil BuL 12 (1926), pp, 55, fig, 1). — This bulletin is presented in three parts. 
Part 1 deals with the sources of world production of nitrogen compounds, de- 
scribing the various processes of nitrogen fixation, namely, the electric arc, 
cyanamide, ammonia, and cyanide processes. It also deals with nitrogen 
compounds from by-products and with Chilean saltpeter, as w411 as with such 
uses of nitrogen compoundb as the manufacture of explosives and dyes, the- 
application of ammonia In refrigeration, various miscellaneous uses, and the- 
preparation of nitrogenous fertilizers. Part 2 is a brief general study of 
natural and artificial fertilizers, including lime as well as potassic, phos- 
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phatic, and nitrogenous fertilizers. Part 3 is a monographic t-tudy of urea^ 
dealing with the history, properties, manufacture, and uses of this substance 
and concluding with some notes on the possible future of the urea industry. 

Freezing as a method of preserving plant tissue for the determination 
of nitrogenous fractions, G. T. Nightingale, W. H. Robbins, and L. B. 
ScHEKMEEHOBN (JVeto Jersey Bias, BuL 448 (1927), pp. Id). — ^Nitrogen fractions 
designated as protein nitrogen, soluble nitrogen, proteose nitrogen, and basic, 
amide, amino, ammonia, humin, and nitrate nitrogen were determined before 
and after freezing tests of 48 hours and of 7 days, the tissues studied including 
beet leaves, tomato stems, sweet 3 >otato stems (48 hours only), and sweet 
potato storage roots. 

Freezing was not found 1o alter the distribution of nitrogen among llie 
fractions mentioned when these were determined according to the methods 
given. The freezing was done in an ice-salt bath the temperature of which 
varied between -—5 and — ^14° C. When sweet potato storage roots were frozen 
for 36 hours and then held for 12 hours at -1-2®, however, a decrease in the 
protein nitrogen fraction and an increase in the nitrate-free soluble nitrogen 
fraction were noted. 

A method for the saponification, of bntter fat for determining the 
Beichert-Meissl number, G. Spitzes and W. F. Epplb (Jour. Dairy SoL, 10 
(1927), No. 3, pp. 193, 194).— The autliors describe a method for saponifying 
butterfat with concentrated potassium hydrate for determining the Eeicherr- 
Meissl number. This method has the advantages of adding speed to the weigh- 
ing and saponifying of fat, introducing no foreign substances such as alcohol or 
glycerin, and reducing carbon dioxide contamination to a minimum. 

On the colorimetric determination of milk sugar by means of canstic 
potash [trans. title], A. Stapeb (Fortsohr. Landio., 2 (1927), No. IS, pp. 
496-499). — ^The coloration of milk on the addition of caustic potash and heating 
is dependent upon a number of factors other than the lactose content, so that 
no colorimetric method can be based upon the red-brown colorations ordinarily 
secured in this reaction if results at all accurate are to be obtained. In experi- 
ments upon a protein- and fat-free serum, however, in which this was briefly 
warmed on a water bath with an equal volume of 6 per cent caustic potash and 
examined in a Klett microcolorimeter, milk sugar values were obtained which 
agreed well with thoi!?e obtained by iodometric methods. 

The procedure was essentially the following: Heat 3 cc. of the fat- and pro- 
tein-free serum with an equal volume of 6 per cent caustic potash solution for 
1 minute in the water bath at 99® 0. After cooling to 15® compare in a Klett 
microcolorimeter with a similarly treated standard serum of known milk sugar 
content. The calculation of the results is founded upon Beer's law. 

The determination of sulfurons acid in sugar solutions [trans. title], 
Mbstkb (BuL Assoc. Chim. Suor. et DisUn.. 44 (1927), No. 9-10, pp. $17-319 ). — 
In attempts to make a direct iodometric determination of the sulfurous acid 
in sugar solutions, high and irregular results were frequently obtained. IJi'^- 
tillation was considered impracticable on account of the small amounts of 
sulfurous acid to be determined. The trouble was traced to iodine-reducing 
sugars. These were found not to react at all rapidly at pH values below 7, 
and an accurate direct iodometric determination was found to be possible when 
the pH value of the solution was held at or below 7, 

A new method for determining copper in mold-proofed fabrics [trans. 
title], BoNNA3Ea) and Locblano (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 2. ser., 9 (1927), No. 8, pp. 
2S3-23S). — ^The following procedure Is proposed as more rapid, more convenient, 
and more accurate than that dependent upon the fusion of the sample with 
|)otassium carbonate and potassium nitrate mixture: 
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Cut out 1 square decimeter of the cloth to be examined. Cut it up into 
fragments about 1 sq, cm. in area and ash in a platinum dish of about 7 cm. 
diameter and 2 cm. height. The ashing should be conducted in a highly 
oxidizing atmosphere and should be carried to the point of complete disappear- 
ance of all carbonaceous particles. Add about 6 gm. of pure fused potassium 
blsulfate, together with an equal quantity of pui'e fused sodium bisulfate. 
Gradually raise the temperature to a dull red heat and hold at about this 
temperature for 2 minutes, obtaining a clear liquid. Permit this to cool, take 
up in 200 cc. of hot distilled water, wash out the dish, and add the washings 
to the m a in solution. Add a few drops of hydrochloric acid. Pass a rapid cur- 
rent of hydrogen sulfide through the solution for about 6 minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 60® C., precipitating the copper entirely as sulfide. Let stand for 16 
minutes, filter, and wash. Place the filter and its contents in the vessel in 
which the precipitation was made, redissolve the precipitate with 20 cc. of 
water and 10 cc. of nitric acid, and boil gently for 10 minutes. Por an accurate 
determination of the copper electrolyze this solution after filtration, for a rapid 
determination titrate with potassium cyaxiide solution. 

METEOEOLO&T 

World weather records (Smithm. Misc. Collect, 79 pp. 1^11+1199 ), — 

This is a collection of data, prepared from oflScial sources by F. Bxner, G. C. 
Simpson, G. Walker, H. H. Olayton, and B. G. Mossman, in response to a re- 
quest of the International Meteorological Conference at Utrecht in 1928. The 
data, which are arranged alphabetically by grand divisions of the earth, In- 
dnde monthly and annual means of pressure, temperature, and rainfall. An 
appendix is added, giving the relative sunspot numbers of Wolf and Wolfer as 
revised by A, Wolfer of Zurich, and their annual variation is briefly discussed. 

Is it possible to predict Californians rainfall several months in advance? 
B. A, Beails (Sul Amer, Met Soc„ 8 {19^7), No, 6-7, pp, lOS-107) author 

concludes from his study on the subject that ** the most hopeful solution of the 
problem of long range forecasting in California lies in getting more detailed 
information about the winter high pressure center of action over Asia/' He 
states that the most powerful high pressure center is that central over Mon- 
golia. and this controls largely the track of the storms responsible for California 
rainfall. 

Our climate, E. Nxtnh (Baltimore: Md, State Weather Sera,, 19M^ 3, ed„ 
en?., pp. 51, ^gs. SO), — ^This is a third edition of this publication, which has 
previously been noted (B. S. E., 52, p. 316). 

The effect of climate upon the production of com, P. O. Menob (Thesis, 
Col Agr,, Univ. Philippines, Bos Ba^ios, 1926; abs. in Philippine Agr,, 16 (1927), 
No. 2, pp. 109, 110), — Eeference is made to studies of the effect of rainfall, 
temperature, wind vdocity, evaporation, and insolation, with 13 consecutive 
plantings at 28-day intervals of Calauan Xellow Flint, a native variety, and 
Mexican June, a foreign variety. The results obtained are summarized as 
follows : 

“(1) The season most favorable for com production is when the rainfall is 
about 812.6 mm. [12.3 in.) (2) Temperature, Insolation, and wind velocity had 
no relation to the prodnction of com. (8) The best months for planting 
Calauan yellow Flint corn were found to be March, December, and January, 
(4) The best months for planting Mexican June com were found to be March, 
S^tember, and June. (6) The month whi<di proved unfavorable to com produc- 
tion was August, when the rainfall reached about 762.7 to 948.4 mm. (6) 
Bvaporation influences com production. Highest yield was obtained when the 
evaporation was hi^” 
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SOILS— FEEiniZEBS 

Orouping of soils on the basis of mechanical anal;rs£s, B. O. B Davis and 
H. H. Bennett (U. S. Dept, Agt,, Dept, Circ, 419 (19B7), pp, 16, figs, 2 ), — This 
circular reports a study of soil classidcation on the basis of mechanical analysis, 
\\lth a brief review of the literature and a comparative study of previous 
schemes. It is concluded that, inasmuch as the proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay in a soil sample can not be shown on a right-angled diagram, an equilateral 
triangle should be used, on which each of the components of a ternary mixture 
may be represented. The diagram reproduced herewith is that proposed in 
the bulletin. The limits for the classes of sand, silt, and day, which have 
been defined in accordance with the judgment of field men, are indicated in 
this diagram and in a revised classification, for which the original must be 
consulted. 


CLAY 

ioo% 



Fio. 1 — Diagiam showing 10 o£ the main soU classes in relation to their percentage 
composition of sand, silt, and clay 


Zeolite formation and base-evchange reactions in soils, P. S. Bubgesb and 
W. T. MoGeorgb (Afigona Sta, Tech, Bui, 15 (1927), pp. 3S9-S99, figs, 7),-^he 
series of experiments reported In this bulletin, continuing previous worh (B. S. 
E., 57, p. 210), indude titrations of sodium silicate, sodium alumlnate, and of 
combinations of the two against adds and acid salts, with a study of the result- 
ing precipitates ; a series of capillary experiments in which acid and alkaline 
soils were treated with alkaline and with add solutions of silicon and aluminum 
compounds; and experiments on the preparation of artifidal zeolites by the 
interaction of sodium alumlnate and sodium sllleate, with a subsequent rei^ace- 
ment of the sodium in the predpitate by caldum in a base exchange vTltb 
calcium chloride. 
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It is concluded from these experiments that the formation of zeolites in 
soils may be due largely to the interaction of soluble aluminates and silicates, 
that zeolites are to be rei^arded as definite chemical compounds capable of 
ionization and true chemical reaction, and that base exchange in soils is to be 
considered rather as double decomposition than as consisting of physical adsorp- 
tion phenomena. 

In addition to the above noted experiments a study was made of the base 
exchange capacity of the soil organic matter from which the conclusion is 
drawn that soil organic matter does not possess a true base replacement ca- 
pacity but rather a capacity for the physical adsorption of solutes. 

[Soa fertility studies at the Moses Fell Annex Farm, Bedford, JndU], 
H. J. Reed and H. G. BLvii {Indiana 8ta. Circ. I 4 S (1927), pp, IS, 7, 8 ). — ^The 
following studies are briefly reported: 

General soil fertility test — ^In experiments on the relative value of various 
fertilizer treatments in this section of Indiana begun in 1917, the average yield 
per acre of com, soy beans, wheat, and clover hay, together with the estimated 
value of the crops in the rotation, the increases due to the various fertilizer 
treatments used, the cost of these fertilizers, and the net gain from each type 
of treatment are tabulated. It is concluded that phosphorus is by far the most 
important fertilizer need of this soil. The greatest average net gain shown 
is that of $32.91 per acre from the combined use of phosphate, potash, and 
nitrogen. Lime and phosphate almost equalled this with a gain of $30.20, and 
lime, phosphate, and potash showed an Increase of $28.85. 

Comparison of phosphates, — ^The largest returns reported have been obtained 
from a combination of lime and manure with heavy applications of acid phos- 
phate, the average Increases being 27.9 bu. of com, 8.6 bu. of wheat, and 1,680 
lbs. of mixed hay per acre since 1916, valued at a total of $134.26 per acre, at a 
total cost of $30.92 for the lime and phosphate. Acid phosphate has been the 
most profitable form of phosphorus for limed and manured land, the order 
of decreasing efficiency being acid phosphate, basic slag, steamed bone meal, 
and rock phosphate. Where lime was not used rock phosphate has proved more 
profitable than acid phosphate, except on manured land. These experiments 
were carried out on a field laid out and tile drained in 1015, the crop rotation 
being corn, wheat, and clover, with all produce removed except second-growth 
clover. 

A practical plant food proyram^ — ^It is conj&idered that the greatest single 
need of this soil type is phosphorus, and that this element should be applied 
liberally. Two tons at least of ground limestone per acre are recommended, 
together with the inclusion of clover in the crop rotations and preferably soy 
beans also between the corn and wheat; and in addition at least 400 lbs. of 
acid phosphate per acre should be applied during each round of the rotation. 

Soli fertility investigations (Michigan 8ta. Rpt 1926, pp. IS, 14). — ^A mix- 
ture of phosphatic and potasslc fertilizers has proved the most profitable treat- 
ment for the leguminous crops, both alfalfa and sweet clover. Acid phosphate 
and potash on Bmmet sandy loam in northern Michigan increased the yield of 
alfalfa seed. Nitrate of soda was not found profitable for application to alfalfa 
and sweet clover. Oats on rich soils and com on manured lands responded 
most profitably to add phosphate. Though potatoes responded to a wide range 
of fertilizer mixtures, acid phosphate appeared the most important component, 
and a 8~X2<-4 mixture gave the most consistent results. 

Experiments with lime are briefly reported, from which it is concluded that 
the larger and more economical yields are procured over a period of years from 
the coarser grades of lime, that the beneficial effects are more prolonged than 
were antidpated, and that freshly recovered marls are unsuitable as liming 
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material on new alfalfa seedlngs, the injury appearing to be due to the presence 
of sulfides. 

[Soil studies by the Tennessee Stationy 1926] {Tehnessee Sta. Bpt, 1926, 
pp. 23, 24, 41 - — Studies briefly reported include the following: 

Cumberland, Plateau \ experiment, L. R. Neel. — ^The great importance of 
phosphate and lime continues to be erident. The land, which was newly 
cleared at the outset of the experiments, produces but poor crops when the 
phosphate and lime are omitted. 

Sulfur conservation in soils as influc^ioed by calcium and magnesium, W. H, 
Macintire. — Sulfates were found not to furnish an increased supply of potash 
to growing plants when a favorable alkaline reaction had been produced by 
liming. 

Miscellaneous usorh, W. H. Macintire. — study of the effect of liming upon 
the availability of soil potash and upon both the availability and the fate of 
added potash, in which six solvents, including water and carbonated water, 
were used, is very briefly reported. It Is concluded that the solubility of both 
native and applied potash is repre>sed by additions of lime. Evidence con* 
firmatory of this conclusion was obtained by the determination of the potash 
leached from lysimeters. It was definit^y established that liming prevented 
the loss of a large amount of added potash. 

Experiments with manui*e in Hamilton County, J. S. Outlbse and W* B* 
Weaver {Ohio 8ia, Bimo. Bui, 12 {1921), No. 4, pp. -Besults from 

the four following treatments are reported, the rotation being com, soy beans, 
wheat, and clover: (1) Manure alone, 5 tons on the corn and 5 tons on the 
wheat; (2) manure as above and acid phosphate 200 lbs. on the com and 200 
lbs. on the wheat; (3) same as 2 with the addition of 1 ton per acre of lime* 
stone, and (4) manure 5 tons on the corn, add phosphate 200 lbs. applied to 
the com, limestone 1 ton, and 820 lbs, of 3— 10~B fertilizer applied to the wheat. 
The tabulated increases in 3 rields and the calculated values of these increases 
show the third of the above treatments to give deddedly greater increases of 
yield from com (14-year average) and distinctly greater increases of yield of 
soy beans (12-year average), wheat (13-year average), and clover (12-year 
average) than did the first or second treatments. The fourth treatment shows 
figures nearly as good as those of the third treatment with respect to corn and 
wheat, but somewhat less good for soy beans and much less for clover. 

The degree of response of different crops to various phosphorus car* 
riers, B. L, Hajktweix and S. 0. Damon (Shode Island Sta. Bui 209 (1927), 
pp. IS).— Continuing previous work (E. S. IL, 83, p. 722), this bulletin reports 
the last thiid of a field comparison of phosphatic fertilizers begun in 1894 the 
comparison being made in general on the basis of Insufficient total phosphorus 
with liberal supplies of nitrot^en and potash. Duilng the period reported in this 
bulletin (1014-1925), the nitn’geu in the bone phosphate has been matched by 
organic nitrogen added with the nonnitrogenous phosphate carriers, with the 
result that bone was not found superior to acid phosphate. After liming to 
neutrality, manganese-deficiency chlorosis affected some of the crops except 
where Thomas slag, which is manganiferous, was used. Extra add phosphate 
also tended to inhibit the chlorosis. Triple superphosphate has continued some- 
what Inferior to other forms. Raw rock phospliate applied on an equal cost 
basis as compared with add phosphate plowed in with aftermath once in four 
years was fully as useful as triple superphosphate, but not equal to other 
sources. Cabbages, rape, and rutabagas were especially able to get their phos- 
phorus from floats. Evidence was obtained which suggests that even the 
comparative avaUabillly of phosphatic fertilizers may vary with the kind of 
crop used. 
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The problem ot rate of soil liming, J. A. Slipheb (Indvs, and Bngin, 
Chem., 19 (1927), No. 5, pp. 561’-o64, 5).— Seventeen liming experiments on 

12 or more soil series are summarized, the analysis of the results of these trials 
indicating that in the evaluation of a lime treatment in terms of the efficiency 
per unit ot lime the magnitude of both the change in soil reaction and the crop 
response favors the lighter rates of lime application. Though the sensitivity 
of the crop and the intrinsic soil requirement modKy the amount of the neces- 
sary application, it appears in general adv sable to use lower rates of liming 
than have been commonly recommended in the past. One of a number of 
examples given is that of a soil of the Volusia series, Bradford County, Pa., 
where in spite of a high indicated lime requirement (4,100 lbs. of 1 me oxide 
per acre) good results were obtained from a lime application of but 160 lbs. 
of oxide per acre per year which resulted in a little over 6,240 lbs. of dry matter 
in the crop per 1,000 lbs. of lime, whereas the indicated rate of 850 lbs, per year 
to bring the soil to the neutral point gave a yield of but 1,440 lbs. of dry matter 
in the crop per 1,000 lbs. of lime. 

AGEICULTUEAL BOTAITST 

The water requirement of plants at Akron, Oolo., H. L. Shantz and 3Li. N. 
PiEMEiSBL (eTotir. Agr. Research [U. fif.]. (19^), No. 12, pp. 1093-1190, 
fig^* 16).-— The materials for this detailed account, which presents results of 
water-requirement measurements at Akron, Colo., during 1911-1917, and pub- 
lished in part previously, have been collected and arranged by the present 
authors. A considerable portion of the work by Briggs and Shantz here repr*^ 
sented has been noted (B. S. R, 88, p. 726; 36, p. 226). 

The measurements dealt with a total of 288 sets of plants and more than 
1300 pots. It was possible on the basis of the average year to comx>are the 
widely different crops used in this work. The lowest values, based on total 
dry matter, were obtained for the millets, sorghums, and corns; the highest 
values for the native plants, flaxes, and legumes. The water-requirement range 
was very great, from 216 units of water for one unit of dry weight for Kursk 
millet to 1,131 for Franseria, a native weed. The most efficient plant was the 
introduced mDlet Kur^ S, P. I. 30029, followed in order by Black Veronezh 
proso 0. 1. 15, tumbleweed, Tambov proso, Kursk millet S. P. I. 22420, Minnesota 
Amber sorghum, Kursk millet S. P. I. 34771, German millet, purslane, brown 
kaoliang, Black Veronezh S. D. 831 millet, Dakota Amber sorghum, Bed Amber 
sorghum, BlackhuU kafir, buffalo grass, and Bsperanza com, all of which have 
a water requirement under 800. Ranges are indicated. 

Th6 range in water requirement during different years at Akron is also very 
great, the lowest values averaging about 60 per cent of the highest. The great- 
est range is for oats, for which the lowest value is 48 per cent of the highest, 
while the lowest range Is for sorghum, for which the lowest value is 80 per cent. 

Variation of the transpiring power of leaves as r^ated to the wilting of 
plants, E. KObjjtsit (Jour. Dept. Agr., Kyushu Imp. Vniv,, 1 (1983), No. 7, 
pp. 841-S60). — Studies on the variations in the transpiring capability of plants 
in rdatlon to their wilting as carried out with Coleus Wumef, Trlttoum vulgare, 
and Glycine soja are detailed in their several pliases. The ratio of the index of 
the foliar transpiring power at a definite time of the day, at which the highest 
value of daytime indices is most often found, to the index at night, when the 
transpiring power is generally low, called the "day-night ratio,” was used 
for judging the degree of the dally fluctuation of the transpiring power. This 
day-night ratio, as wilting progresses, approaches unity; L e., an equilibrium 
Xffiase is attained In which the foliar transpiring power ehows for a time hut 
little variation. The value of this ratio tends to fell below unity after a time. 
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During the process of wilting the index of transpiring power decreases to 
its minimal value at the critical point of wilting, corresponding to the time 
of i^rmanent wilting. It then begins to rise and the plant falls into the dry- 
ing phase of low transpiration or evaporation. The same phenomenon occurs 
in uprooted plants. The value of the critical index seemingly tends to be 
practically constant for a given species whether rooted or uprooted plants be 
taken. Probably, however, it may be afiEected by such external factors as soil 
character. The critical indices, though approximately alike in the plants 
here studied, appear to be characteristic as to species individually. The soil 
moisture residue at the time the critical state of wilting is attained seems not 
to be constant for a given soil, but to be affected more or less by the nature 
of the plants. 

The index of the foliar transpiring power of a plant and the soil moisture 
residue at the time of the critical state of wilting may be applied as the 
measure of the comparative xerophytism of plants, in both the lower value 
showing the greater drought resistance.” 

The loss of water by plants in process of wilting [trans. title], A. A- 
XicniPOBOVlcii {ZJiur. Opytn, Agron. lugo-YostoTia {Jour, Ewpt, Landto, SUdost. 
Eur.-Russlands), 3 (1926), No. 1, pp. figs. 5; Eng, aha., p, 92).— -It is found 
that plants of diverse types show different tendencies as regards water loss. 
During a first period, generally speaking, a decrease in transpiration rate 
occurs in all cases. This decrease in xerophytes and in plants having succulent 
leaves is very steep. The slight decrease in mesophytes changes into a tem- 
porary increase. After this a second decrease sets in and this continues until 
the death of the plant. Many xerophytes dry up more slowly than do meso- 
phyles. The presence of water tissue in plants is of significance in connection 
with their desiccation. Plants having much water in stems or leaves live mudi 
louger than those having little. 

Absorption of water by barley seeds, H. S. Wolfe {Bot. Gaz., 32 (1926), 
No. 1, pp. 89-103, fig. i).— Barley grains which have been soaked in a saturated 
solution of lithium chloride from 30 seconds to 12 hours show a weight-increase 
curve which practically reaches its ma xi mu m of 7.5 per cent during 2 hours. 
Apparently these grains absorb or adsorb some salt as oven drying fails to 
restore the original oven-dry weight, but this is approximat^y restored after 
soaking and redrylng. The increase in weight of barley grains soaked in 
lithium chloride is due to the absorption of water and salt by the numerous 
layers of the grain external to the semipermeable layer, and not to the pene- 
tration of salt or water into the interior of the grain. 

Attention is called to the alleged common error of assuming that the increase 
In weight of seeds placed in salt solutions, especially saturated solutions of 
great viscosity, is due entlrdtr to water intake. “Actually it may be that as 
much as half of this gain in weight is due to absorbed salt” 

A biological method for the study of light conditions in water [trana 
title], F. Buttneb (Naturwiasenschaften, 12 (1924), No. SO, pp. 1166, 1167, 
fig, 1).—A method is presented, with discussion of its modifiability to suit 
situations, for the study of conditions in water affecting plant development 

The influence of selective and general Irradiation by a quartz mercury 
arc lamp upon the germination and growth of seeds, C. Sbbasd and G. M. 
Higgins {Science, 65 (1927), No. 1681, pp. 333-284).— In the experiments 
reported, seeds of lettuce, radish, and turnip were subjected, under similar and 
as nearly as possible uniform conditions of moisture and temperature, to 
irradiation by a mercury lamp for dally periods of 1, 2, 6, and 10 minutes, after 
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which half of the seeds were kept in darknefes while the others were placed 
under diffuse daylight. 

It was found that in seeds which normally germinate and grow in darkness 
and undergrounfl the most i*apid germination and maximal growth were at- 
tained by the normal nontoadiated seeds and roots kept constantly in dark- 
ness. The amount of growth of the seedlings kept in darkness decreased witli 
the amount of irradiation. The least rapid germination and minimal growth 
W’ere attained by normal, nonirradiated seedlings kept under maximal periods 
of diffuse daylight as transmitted by oidlnary window glass. The action of 
diffuse ilaj light is said to inhibit germination of seeds and growth of roots 
Irradiation by a quartz mercury lamp accelerated the germination of seedlings 
kept in subdued interior daylight as compaied to the germination of normal 
noniriadiared seeds under «>imilar conditions. In t,eiieral, optimal conditions 
for continuous maximal giowth ol •^ectUinj^- kept in interior daylight w^eie 
attained under irradiation periods of from 2 to 3 minutes daily. The stimulus 
to most rapid germination of seeds kept under interior diffuse daylight waj> 
an initial irradiation of from 5 to 10 minute- Longer periods seemed to haw 
no additional stimulative effect. 

The experiments are believed to lend support to the hypothesK that ulna- 
violet radiation in the so-called biologic or “ near ’'-ultraviolet region aids in the 
germination and growth of a cell or normal functioning of an organism which 
is kept under an unphyslologic environment. 

Study of growth aud incurvation in whole and halved coleoptiles after 
geotropic stimulation [trans. title], U. Weber (Jahrl. Wise, Bot, 66 (1926)^ 
No. i, /3p. 36--108, 27), — Growth and incurvation effects here noted are 

discussed in connection with critical comments on the findings of others. 

GroTiidi awakening in plant ports not morpholo^cally equivalent by 
various stimulating agents [trans. title], H. Jacobi (OstetT, Bof. 73 

(1920), 2^0. IS, pp, 29-i2, figs, }). — ^Low concentrations of certain salts, as solu- 
tions of the chlorides of po+assium, calcium, sodium, and magnesium, may brmg 
into growth resting vegetative organs of plants. Examples are given. 

Starch grain development in potato tnbers [trans. title], L. Lindet and 
P. Nottin (Am, htst, Natl, Agron,, 17 {1923), pp, 2oSJi, figs, 20).— Potato tuber 
starch development has been followed in its various stages and phases, with 
results which are given in considerable detail. 

Aleurone layer in seeds of Grominaceac and other plant families | trans. 
title], P. Kou® (Nyt Mag, NaturvidCMk,, 64 {1920), pp, 110-123, plB .J).— All 
seeds which possess starchy endosperm show also an aleiirone layer. General 
and specific observations are detailed. 

Development of the female gametophyte and caryopsis of Poa pratensis 
and Poa compressa. A, M. Andersen (Jour, Agr, Research [U. 8,), 3} (1927), 
No. 11, pp, 1001-1018, plB, 9, flgB, 3),— The evidence detailed Is said to indicate 
that polyembryony in P, pratenBis and P, oompreBsa originates from two or more 
embryo sacs within the same nucellus. The further development is indicated. 

[Tomato pollination]^ S, V. Anan’eva (Ananieva) (Z7m\ Opytn, Agron, 
Ingo-ToBtoka {Jour. Expt Landie. Sudost. Eur-RuBSlandh), J {1926), No. 1, 
pp, 93-96, flgB, 8: Eng, ahs,, p, 96). -—A case of cross-fertilization of tomato by 
wind and consequent hybridization is recorded. 

The effects of leaching with cold water on the foliage of the applet 
a E. T. Mann and T. Wallace {Jour. Pomol and Sort. Sci., 4 (1925), No. 3-4, 
pp, 146-161, flgB. 2; abridged in Univ, BriBtol, Agr, and Sort, Research Bta, 
Ann. Rpt. 192S, pp, 17-24, fig- I).— In the abnormally wet summer of 1924 
foliage of several apple varieties showed an injurious form of spotting. This 
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was studied. The present account deals somewhat incompletely with that 
work and its results. 

Immersion of a healthy leaf in water exposes it to at least two unfavorable 
processes, injection of intercellular spaces with water, with consequent asphyxi- 
ation of the cells in the injected region, and lixiviation, or leaching out, of sol- 
uble contents. The course and the extent of the removal of potassium com- 
pounds as indicated graphically, though ranging widely for the varieties in- 
vestigated, show some correspondence to the spotting effects in the field. 

Geographical ddstribation and the cold-resisting character of certain 
herbaceous perennial and woody plant groups, O. E. Whub {Brooklyn Bot. 
Oard. Bee., 15 (1926) ^ No. 1, pp. i-fd).— Presenting in the present paper the 
question whether it is not probable that many tropical, subtropical, and tem- 
perate species give rise, through mutation, to individuals or to small groups 
of individuals much more cold-resisting than the individuals of the species as 
a whole, and that these hardy” mutants remain for the most part unrecog- 
nized because they occur and grow under conditions where the character in 
question could not be esepressed, the author cites examples with interpreta- 
tions. 

Certain groups of plants were already so genetically constituted, when the 
climatic changes toward cooler temperatures took place, that most of them 
could live under these changed conditions as well as under the previous state. 
Possibly the Salicaceae, Equisetaceae, and Ephedraceae belong to these groups 

‘‘Other groups were completely destroyed in these regions and restricted to 
the Tropics. To such a class the Palmaceae and the Artocarpaceae possibly 
belong. 

“Through mutations occurring in regions favorable both for increasing 
their own numbers and for aiding in their north and south distribution, the 
plants of the second group have been slowly emigrating into colder regions — 
in a sense coming back to the geographical regions in which their groups once 
thrived. But obviously comparatively few of the members of this group have 
or have had sudb favorable conditions for aiding in the establishment and dis- 
tribution of their mutant types.” 

Osmotic pressure of cell sap and its possible relatioit to winter feilling 
and leaf fall, P. W, Gail (Bot. Gae., 81 (1926), No. 4, pp. 4Sjh44S, fiffs. $). — 
The author states that in a study during nearly three years of evergreen plants 
in the Pacific Northwest the lowest osmotic cell sap pressure in the non- 
declduous plants studied was found in the latter half of June and the early 
half of July. A gradual increase occurs ftom August to November, the stored 
starches changing to sugars, oils, etc., during the cooling period due lot euzyms. 
Growth practically ceases by the middle of July. Drought may inhibit growth, 
but photosynthesis continues and the products are stored. Usually, a sudden 
Increase of osmotic pressure occurs in December and January unless the tem- 
perature drops suficiently (probably freezing the protoplasm), Eailme of 
increase of osmotic pressure may occur (presumably due to failure on the part 
of enzyms to turn enough starch into sugar). This presumably explains the 
killing of Pimts ponderoaa in December, 1924. 

Beduced illumination lowers osmotic pressure in both deciduous and nou- 
declduous plant cell sap. Lowering temperature during fall and winter months 
corresponds consistently to increase in osmotic pressure in the cell sap of non- 
dedduous trees and shrubs. This is not true of the deciduous trees studied. 
In nondeciduous plants studied osmotic pressure increases as altitude increases. 

Some effects of freezing on onions, R, O. WEiOHr (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Dept. 
Ciro. 415 (1927), pp. S, pt. 1, flge. 2).— The present study was confined to 
northern-grown onions of the globe type, the average freezing point of which 
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was found to range at and near 30® F., varj’ing somewhat with the tenipera- 
ture at which the plants are grown and are held in storage. Onions may under- 
cool without freezing, if not subjected to rough handling when cooled lo tern- 
pcratures below their normal freezing points. Freezing injury is readily con- 
fusM with the results of physiological breakdown due to any of several cou>e&. 
Onions having only the outermost scales injured by freezing may as a tide 
be salvaged if allowed to dry out. 

Acidity of the medinm and root production In Coleus, 3. P. Shith 
(Mature [London], n't (1926). yo- 2940, pp. SS9, 3^0).— In order lo te&t the 
effect which the reacUon of the medium has upon root production by cuttings, 
experiments were made during the summers of 1924 and 1925 with Colem\ 
It is tho practice at the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, to root in ocennut 
fiber cutCngs which reauire heat. It was found that rooting would take place 
only between pH 4,0 and 9.2. The condition of the carbohydrate reserves had 
a marked infiucace on the rooting. 

The results of the studies here briefly Indicated are considered to show that 
the free admission of air is one of the most favorable aspects of the fiber, and 
•suggest that (for this plant at least), given equal supplies of oxygen, a reaction 
of the medium near neutrality would be preferable. 

The families of flowering plants. — Dicotyledons, J. Hutchinson (Lon- 
don: MacMlan Co., 1926, pp. X1V-4-S28, [pi. f], [293]).— The families 

of Dicotyledons are here described in smaller and better defined groups, which 
are more easily fitted into the new phylogenetic scheme of classification pre- 
sented in complete form for the first time. The key has been made entirely 
Independently of that by Thonner, and emphasizes the resemblances amongst 
plants rather than their differences. 

The physiology of Orobanche cumana [trans. title], A. A. Rikhtbb 
(BicHTEat) (ZJiur, Opytn, Agron. lugo-Vostoka (Jour, JBxpt, LandAC, BMost, 
Bur,-Ru8Sland$) , 3 (1926), Xo. 1, pp. 32-39, figs. 3; Qer, abs., p. 39 ). — ^The 
transpiration rate of 0. ouniana, parasitic on Eelvanthus annuus, is (independ- 
ently of the lessening of the transpiring surface) very important, approaching 
or equaling the transpiration rate of the host plant. The stomatal control 
apparatus of 0 . ounvania is in a stage of retrogressive metamorphosis, presenting 
a scant and funclionless mechanism. The capitate hairs which besprinkle the 
surface of the inflorescence function as hydathodes, which fully serve the 
purpose of water separation. 

Mycorrhiza of Taxus baccata [trans. title], H. Pblvt (Ann. 8c(. Xat„ Bot., 
10. ser., 8 (1926), No. 1-2, pp, 141-163, figs, i3).— A study of the mycorrhiza of 
T, baccata shows the association of the fungus with the host to be constant and 
a true symbiosis. It Is thought that the fungus may exercise considerable 
influence on the life of the host. 

The physiology of the root fungi of Neottia nidus avis and some green 
Orchidaceae [trans. title], H. Wolff (Jahrb. Wiss, Bot, 66 (1926)t Xo. i, 
pp. 1-34, figs. 12). — ^Root fungi of X, nidus avis, after thorough sterilization with 
alcohol, were produced in liquid nutritive media from roots of the orchid. The 
mycelium remained submersed in nearly all cases, both aerial hyphae and spore 
diains being rare. Morphology and metabolism are briefly dealt with. 

Life histories and heterothallism of the red bread-mold fungi of the 
Monllia sitophila group, 0. L. Shear and B. 0. Dodge (Jour. Agr. Research 
[V. S.3, 34 (4927), Xo. 11, pp, 1019-1042, pis. 4).—JIhe red bread-mold fungus, 
if. sftophtla, said to have been first described in 1843 and to have caused trouble 
in bakeries in Europe and America, is reported as occurring widely on various 
fruits, on tree trunks and stumps recently killed by burning, as recorded by 
Tokugawa and Bmoto (B. S. R,, 64, p. 843), and on sugar cane bagasse. 
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The present study is claimed to hiire shown that at least four species have 
been passing under the name Jf. the life history and taxonomic studies 

on which are recorded. Instead of belonging to Sclerolinla, as might be ex- 
pected from the great resemblance of the conidia to those of JI, cinereut the 
asco&pore stage is found to be a pyrenomycete which seems to belong to an 
undescribed genus, which is named Neurospora.** 

Three of these are described as new species under the names JY. sHophila 
(conidial stage If. silophlla), N, crassa (conidial stage If. oraasa), and N. 
tetraspm^ma (conidial stage 21. fetrasperma). The fourth is regarded as be- 
longing to this newly erected genus, Neurospora, and is described as the new 
combination y, erythraca (conidial stage If. erythraea). 

Bakeries contaminated with these fungi can be freed from them by thorough 
cleaning of walls, floors, and utensils with live steam, soap and water, formal- 
dehyde, or any good antiseptic. 

Studies of biochemical differences between (+) and ( — ) sexes in 
Mucors. — A preliminary report on the ManoUov reaction and other 
tests, S. Satina and A. F. Blakesleb (A'afl. Acad. 8ci. Ptvo., 12 {1926), No. S. 
pp, 191-196). — ^The present investigation, taken in connection with previous 
studies by the authors of the tellurium reaction (B. S. R., 55, p. 520 is held 
to have demonstrated (1) that races of mucors differ from one another bio- 
chemically, even when of the same sex; (2) that the (4-) and (—) races show 
significant average biochemlcul differences in respect to (a) the factors in- 
volved in the Manoilov reaction, (b) catalase content, (c) reduction of potas- 
sium pemanganate by extracts, and (d) reduction of tellurium salts in living 
cells; (3) that sexual differences are suggested in regard to (a) peroxidase con- 
tent and (5) total acidity of extracts; (4) that no sexual differences are evident 
in regard to pH in water or alcoholic extracts or to pH in the medium on which 
the fungi have grown and in regard to certain other macro- and microchemical 
tests; and (5) that in their biochemical reactions the (4-) sex of mucors 
corresponds to the female and that the (— ) sex corresponds to tlie male of 
higher animals and plants discussed in the succeeding paper. 

Biochemical differences between saxes in green plants, S. Satina and 
A. F. Blakeslee (yatJ. Acad. JSoi. Proc., 12 (1926), No. S, pp. 197-202 ). — 
Following up the paper above noted, the present one gives the preliminary 
results of a biochemical study of differences between the sexes in green plants. 
The technique employed is similar to that used with the mucors except that 
green leaf tissue was used in place of the fungus mycelium and, except for the 
alcoholic extracts, the material was ground with sand. 

The Manoilov reaction has been tried in 1T2 cases included in 19 species and 
14 genera. The reaction has proved to be a very delicate one, necessitating 
extreme care to use materials which are strictly comparable. The proper 
proportions of the different reagents must be determined for each species. 

Sexual organs of flowers gave a reaction corresponding to the sex expres- 
sion, though it is admitted that, since the male obviously contained less sap 
than the female organs, it is possible that the reactions obtained were due 
primarily to quantitative differences in extracts tested. The young ear of 
com gave a male reaction in comparison with the young male flowers, but 
the former appeared to have a more dilute extract. It is admitted also that 
in all cases the leaves were examined during the fruiting period or at the 
time of flowering. 

The data presented are believed to show more or less striking average dif- 
ferences in green plants between the sexes in respect to- the ManoUov reaction, 
the color of leaf extracts, the presence of oxigenase, peroxigenase, and total 
acidity. 
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The mucor parasite Parasitella in relation to sex, S. Saiina and A. F, 
Blakesuge (Natl, Acad. Set, Proc,, i9 (1926), No. 3, pp, 202-207 ). — “From their 
biochemical behaylor, therefore, with the possible additional eyidence from gall 
reactions, which are doubtless biochemical in nature, we may provisionally 
assign the terms ( + ) and (— ) to the sexual races of Parasitella/’ 

A physiological study of the common bacteria of air, soil, and water 
with a view to their exact diagnosis, M. M. Mehta (Ann, Appl, Biol, 12 
(1925), No. 3. pp. 330-358).— A concise arrangement is attempted of methods 
used by the author for the study of bacteria common in air, soil, and water, 
with the experimental results. Details of technique are given to facilitate 
the work of repetition by others. The advantages claimed for this method over 
other methods are summarized, and a short bibliography is given. 

GENETICS 

Species-differences and gene-differences, G Bonnies (Eeredlta^, 9 (1927), 
pp. Various hypotheses for the mutation of genes in the formation 

of new species are discussed. 

Exceptional classes of individuals in an experiment involving the bar 
locus of Drosophila, T. H, Mobgan (HerediiUB, 9 (1927), pp. 1-9, figs. 6 ). — 
Among 107,420 Drosophila bred in 41 generations at Columbia University by 
mating the eosin bar-eyed daughters with their vermilion-eyed brothers, both 
descendents from an original mating of an eosin bar female from a high non- 
disjnnctional strain and she herself carrying two X diromosomes with a ver- 
milion male, there occurred 37 individuals which did not conform to ordinary 
genetic expectations and 56 other cases due to a deficiency in the X chromo- 
some. All but 3 of the 87 individuals were accounted for on the basis of 
hnown changes taking place at the bar locus. Seven mutants appeared, all of 
known types. 

Inheritance of rate of shedding in a cotton hybrid, T. H. Ksabney and 
R. H. Pbebees (Jour. Agr. Beaearch [U. S.]. 34 (1927), No. 10, pp. 921-926). — 
Observations on Fa progenies of F* plants of the cotton hybrid, Pima Egyptian 
X Acala (B, S. R., o6, p. 128), which had shown respectively, high, inter- 
mediate, and low rates of shedding, afforded conclusive evidence that the shed- 
ding of fiower buds and young bolls is partly determined by genetic factors. 
The positive correlation between rates of bud shedding and of boll shedding 
in both Fa and Fj farther confirmed this conclusion. Apparently the inherited 
tendency to a high or a low rate of shedding expresses itself in abscission both 
before and after anthesls. The data did not suggest a satisfactory explanation 
of the tendency to greater sterility in Fa than in Fa. 

Inlieritauce studies with tobacco [trans. title], J. A. Honing (Genetica 
IThe Hague}, 9 (1927), No. 1-2, pp. 1-18, figs. 10).— A dwarf race of Niootima 
talacum Deli differed from tobacco of normal height in a single hereditary 
dominant (not absolutely) factor. F is a practically dominant factor for the 
winged leaves of Hatano tobacco compared with f for the sessile leaves of 
Deli tobacco. FF is narrow, and Ff only slightly broader wlnged-petiolated ; 
«, the defonnis factor, is eplstatic In regard to FF, Ft, and ff ; and all «w 
plants are long-petlolated without wings. Crossing the deformls heterozygote 
with double-fiowered Torstenlanden tobacco resulted in a deficiency of deformls 
heterozygotea In Fs. N. colossea cvanldotunlcata, after selflng and after cross- 
ing with N. eotoasea normal green, N. colosaea evanidonueteata. and N. fal^aeiim 
Deli showed pure matemol inheritance In over 4,006 cases. The tendency of 
N. eoloBsea not to bloom in the first year appeared to be dominant. 
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On the heredity of teratological characters: Donhle-flowered mutants 
in tobacco, W. H. Abtsz {Qmetica ITlie Hague}, 9 (1927), No, l’-2, pp, S9-100, 
figs, 9). — ^The investigation described was concerned with the analysis of the 
factors influencing the characters of four double flowered (the corolla bearing 
a catacorolla) forms which were found in cultures of Kedoe (N. tal)aeum) and 
in Ft of KedoeXBujesi. 

The inheritance of ovate and related shapes of tomato fruits, E. W. 
LINDSTBOM (Jour, Agr, Research lU. 8,}, 84 (1927), No, 10, figs, 961-985, figs, 8 ), — 
Quantitative determinations at the Iowa Experiment Station of fruit shape in 
tbe tomato, using as an index the ratio of the equatorial to the polar diameter, 
gave evidence that ovate fruit shape is determined genetically by a major 
recessive gene. Back-cross data particularly substantiated this hypothesis* 
The incompletely dominant allelomorphs of the ovate shape were the oblate or 
the round shape. 

Linkage determinations proved that the ovate-determining gene is located 
in the first chromosome of the tomato and that the dwarf and ovate genes 
are closely linked, there being approximately from 10 to 11 per cent of crossing- 
over. The gene for peach shape also proved to be linked with the ovate shaped 
gene. 

A high positive correlation was noted between shape and size of tomato 
fruits in a series of Fa and back-cross generations involving the several shapes, 
suggesting that fruit shape factors of the first chromosome are likely linked 
with major fruit size factors. Crosses of oblate by round types gave evidence 
of the action of single major genes for these fruit shapes, although the differ- 
ences were not so distinct as those differentiating ovate from round and oblate 
shapes. Environmental agencies seemed to affect oblate shape more 
ovate shape. High correlations between shape and size were also observed in 
the Fa of these crosses. Having demonstrated that oblate, round, and ovate 
shapes are determined by certain major genes located in the first chromosome, 
the hypothesis is offered that the three form a multiple allelomorphic system 
with the order of dominance oblate, round, and ovate. Many Indications were 
found to suggest that fruit shape in general is determined by a simpler genetic 
mechanism than is the case with fruit size. 

Mutational mosaic coat patterns of the guinea pig, S. WBianr and O. H. 
Eaton (Genetics, 11 (1926), No, 4, pp, 8S8-S51, figs, 7).— Seven cases of somatic 
mutations in coat pattern which have appeared in the more than 40,000 guinea 
pigs produced in breeding experiments in the U. S. B. A. Bureau of 
Industry are described and discussed as to their possible explanations based 
on the factors transmitted to them and by them. In 2 cases in which the F 
factor and in 1 case in which the P factor were involved the individuals were 
probably heterozygous. The most plausible explanation of these cases was 
that the chromosome carrying F or P, respectively, was lost in one of the 
somatic divisions with mutation to the recessive as another possibility. Two 
black-sepia mosaics were apparently homozygous for 0, One agouti-black 
mosaic was likewise homozygous for factor A, These 8 cases require for 
explanation the loss of two chromosomes or a donble mutation or a mutation 
to an unknown dominant in the ontogeny of the somatic tissue to show the 
recessive character. 

The seventh case was evidently both a somatic and a germinal mosaic In 
the albino series, showing the presence of both red agouti and ydlow agouti, 
though both its parents were dilutes, the sire being or possibly while 
the dam was c^<f. The genetic constitution of this mosaic was tested in matfug s 
with females of the constitution and with one o^c®. The sire produced 79 
65079—27 3 
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intense and 149 dilute young, pro^dng that he carried intense (0), but the ratio 
differed so far from the equality expected in a back cross heterozygous to 
recessive mating that it was concluded that his germ cells were about one- 
third € and two-thirds o^, though there was some indication of variations in 
this proportion from time to time. The mosaic male is assumed to have been 
originally, but one o^ mutated to <7 in an ancestral cell, from which part 
of the germinal as well as somatic tissue was formed. The results presented 
suggest that the coat colors due to the effect of factors a, /, b, and p result 
from the presence of the genes in the nucleus of each cell and not by generalized 
action. The shape and distribution of the mosaic areas indicate that the cells 
descending from a single ancestral cell may be widely scattered and form 
irregular areas. Attention is called to the relationship between several of the 
mosaics as possibly indicating a hereditary tendency toward germinal instability. 

Inhexitance of white markings on the heads of black and white Swedish 
lowland cattle [trans. title], H. FtJNXQTnsT (Eereditaa, 9 (J927), pp. 289- 
^92).— In continuing the study of the inheritance of white markings on the head 
of cattle (B. S. R., 60, p. 781), the author presents new data to Indicate that 
at least four pairs of factors are operating, and that their interaction or the 
effect of Inhibiting factors is more complicated than at first appeared. 

Inheritance of plumage color in the Rhode Island Bed breed of domestic 
fowl, P. A. Hays (Genetics, 11 (1926), No. 4, pp. 555-871).— The results of 
three years* breeding experiments at the Massachusetts Experiment Station, 
in which Rhode Island Reds were mated with recessive whites to determine the 
genetic constitution of a standard Rhode Island Red color pattern, are reported. 

The results Indicate that three factors are chieflbr concerned with the com- 
mon pattemsi 1. e., B, an autosonml gene for bay pigment whidi is epistatic 
to gold, L, a sex-linked pattern factor which Influences the distribution and 
Intensity of pigment, and E, an autosomal gene detenntning smutty color in 
feather fluff. The undesirable smutty color occurs when B, L, and E come 
together in the same zygote, €ind when L and E are present the smutty under- 
color results, hut does not occur when genes B and E are brought together. 
The true standard color male is represented by four genotypes, BBLLee, BBLlee, 
BBUEE, and BBllEe, and the female by three genotypes, BBLoee, BBloEE, and 
BBloEe. 

Inheritance of black pigment in Silky fowls [tians. title], 0. Wbisdt 
(Eereditas, 9 (1927), pp. 223, S 24 .) — ^In crossing Silky males with Mille Fleurs 
hens, the black pigment of the former was found to be dominant to the gray 
of the latter. Nine chicks were produced from a cross of an Fi Silky X Mille 
Fleurs cock and a Brown Leghorn hen. The 3 males showed the yellow pigment 
in the shanks, beak, and skin, while none of the 6 females showed this pig- 
mentation, Three showed the bladk of the crossbred parent and 3 the gray 
of the Mille Fleurs, thus indicatiizg the sex linkage of yellow. 

Studies on inheritance in pigeons. — ^VI, Number of tail feathers and 
nropygial gland, I. Johabssow (Oe7ietic8, 12 (1927), No. 2, pp. 95-197, figs. 4).— 
The results of studies of the inheritance of the number of tail feathers and the 
presence of the uropygial gland, based on the records of pigeon breeding ex- 
periments at the Wisconsin Bbeperiment Station, are reported in continuation 
of this series (B. S. R., 56, p. 327). 

Among 1.891 ordinary pigeons on which the number of tall feathers were 
recorded, there were 1,799 with 12 feathers, 60 with 13, and 26 with 14. Six had 
less than 12, which are considered to be errors in observations. Studies of the 
pedigrees Indicated that the modifications to 13 and 14 tail feathers behaved 
as hereditary characteristics, but the mode of such inheritance was not de- 
termined. 
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Among 1,360 ordinary pigeons on whidi tlie presence or the absence of the nro- 
pygidl gland was recorded, there were 1,353 in which the gland was present, 
though much variation in its size was observed. Five of the 7 showing an 
absence of the gland were found to be in one breeding line. All of the sis 
birds for which the sex was recorded were males. The number of tall feathers 
and the presence of the glands were recorded in crosses between ordinary 
pigeons, all but one having 12 tail feathers and uropygial glands, and Fantall 
pigeons which varied in the number of tail feathers for the breeding animals 
from 25 to 31. The number of tail feathers varied in the 16 Fi& from 14 to 
24, with the largest number, 4, having 14, and all but 2 had uropygial glands. 
The 18 F 2 S produced from matings of Fa® with 22 tail feathers varied in the 
number of tail feathers from 14 to 24 and the oil gland was absent in 7. Among 
75 offspring produced by mating Fis to ordinary pigeons, the range in the tail 
feather count was from 12 to 17, and the uropygial gland was classified as 
normal in 45, small in 23, and absent in 7. 

It was concluded from these and other crosses that while there was some 
tendency for the normal number of tail feathers to be dominant, at least three 
or four factors are responsible, the interaction of which is not simple. The 
presence of normal oil glands appears to be dominant, and its absence though 
common in the fantall breed is not definitely correlated with the number of 
tail feathers. 

Arbitrary eye pigmentation in albino mammals [trans. title], W. Scitultz 
(Ztschr. Wiss. Biol., Aht D, Arch. Entwickl. Ifech. Organ., 109 (1927), No. 2, 
pp. 287’-290 ). — ^The author describes experiments in which pigmentless eyes 
from young albino rabbits developed melanotic pigment when transplanted into 
relatively cold positions in the ears. It is suggested that the kind of pigment 
which develops depends on the color genes carried by the individuals which are 
suppressed by albinism. 

Linkage studies on mice, W. L. Wachter (Genetics, 12 (1927), Eo. 2, 
pp. lOB-Wf ). — ^Data from linkage experiments with mice carried on at the 
Bussey Institution indicate that the factors for brown and dilution segregate 
independently of the factors for black-eyed white and piebald spotting. 

Experimental study of ovarian regeneration in mice, H. 0. Haterius 
(80c. Expt Biol and Med. Proc.. 24 (1927), No. 8, pp. 784-786 ). — Of 76 female 
mice which were subjected to ovariotomy at the Iowa State University, 0 
showed regeneration of ovarian tissue within 16 weeks after the operation. In 
2 of these cases the completeness of the operation was uncertain, and it is 
assumed that small portions of ovarian tissue remained in the others, leading 
to the conclusion that no regeneration occurred within from 8 to 16 weeks after 
the operation provided the removal of the ovaries was complete. In other cases 
where bits of ovarian tissue were probably left, the ovaries regenerated to 
nearly normal size within 5 weeks. 

New experiments on ovariotomy and the problem of sex inversion in 
the fowl, L. V. Domm (Jour. Expt. Zool, 48 (1927), No. 1, pp. S1-17S, pis. 12).— 
This is a more detailed report, including additional observations, of the studies 
previously described (B. S. B,, 53, p. 832). The work is presented in three 
sections, dealing with the cases of complete ovariotomy, incomplete ovariotomy* 
and secondary operations. A striking result of the study has been the high 
degree of acquisition of male characters in the majority of the castrated 
females, not only in the feathering but in the characteristics of the comb, 
wattles, ear lobes, spurs, and behavior. 

In the 102 cases of complete ovariotomy, considerable variation was apparent, 
due to the character and degree of compensatory hypertrophy of the right 
rudimentary gonad which always follows ovariotomy. The organ formed is 
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testis-like in form and structure, but does not produce germ cells. The dif- 
ferences in the character and degree of the hypertrophied gland are due to 
the variability in the embryological composition of the rudimentary gonad. 
The rudiment of the right oviduct showed no definite response to the gonadal 
condition, but the rudimentary vas deferens, which is probably present in all 
females, responded to the testis-like gonads by growth and coiling. The type 
of plumage, molt, spur development, behavior, and size were somewhat variable, 
evidently depending upon the degree and nature of development of the rudi- 
mentary gonad. 

The 23 cases of incomplete ovariotomy, in which there was regeneration of 
the ovary or formation of an ovotestis, constitute a graded series in the gonad 
dependent characteristics from those of the normal female type to those of 
the completely gonadectomized bird. This series corresponds to the nature, 
rate, and degree of gonad tissue formed, and therefore furnishes evidence of 
the sex specific qualities of the male and female hormones. 

The secondary sexual characteristics of the 14 birds in which secondary 
operations were performed, removing all gonadal tissue, were similar to capons 
except in size. The lack of size probably resulted from the fact that the 
secondary operations were performed at an advanced age. 

The present status of the problem of sex-inversion in the hen, F. E. 
Lillie {Jour, Ewpt, ZooJ.^ 48 (i527), No. i, pp. 175-196), — ^Prom a summary of 
the above paper and related investigations, the author presents the following 
conclusions : 

“ The working hypothesis to which we are led by Domm’s results is, nega- 
tively, that there is no inversion of cells involved in the transformations that 
follow ovariotomy in the hen, or, positively, that the cells follow their embryonic 
deterznlnation throughout the entire series of transformations. Phenomena of 
induced growth are alone involved, except where double potentialities exist, 
as In the cells of the feather germs, for instance, or (presumably) those of the 
nervous system that condition overt behavior, which retain the embryonic 
quality of reacting in one of two fixed ways to induction. Until the implica- 
tions of this working hypothesis are followed further, it seems useless to pursue 
the inquiry into the more fundamental questions of sex determination, which 
appear to be hardly at all affected, unless by way of definition, by the series 
of phenomena under consideration. It can hardly be too strongly emphasized 
that the physiological method of approach so far concerns only problems of 
sex differentiation, and not at all those of sex determination. The Inquiry 
concerns the capacities of the sexes, not at all their origin.” 

The lay af the ** rooster,’* L. Oole (Jour, Seredity, 18 {19B7), No, 5, 
pp, 97-lOSt pi, 1, figs, 4).— An account is given, from the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, of a bird with characteristic plumage of a Brown Leghorn male, but 
with feminine shaped body and comb, and which, when mated with a normal 
rooster, laid eggs which were found to be fertile. Feathers plucked from this 
bird were replaced by others of the female type, and after molting she appeared 
as a normal hen. It is assumed that the male plumage was associated with a 
disturbance of the ovarian function, which later became normal. Eggs were 
then produced and the normal female type of plumage resulted after molting. 

WJSLD CBOPS 

Some applications of biometry to agronomic experiments^ 0. 3BL Gouiden 
(Soi. Apr., 7 (1927), No. 10, pp, S65-S76, figs, $).—This is largdy a discussion of 
Student’s method for determining pirobable error and its application and of 
criticisms of Student^s method by oth^. use of the probable error of a 
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s^es of averages as advocated by Hayes (B. S. B., 5i, p. 781) is also com- 
mented on. 

Symposium on “crop rotation,” W. W. Weir bt ax. (Joitr, Amer. 800 . 
Agron,, 19 (i527), No. 6 , pp, 517-567). — The papers included in tbis symposium 
have been listed earlier (B. S. R., 66, p. 800). 

As summarized by Weir, the facts presented point to several distinct rotation 
principles. Soil fertility can beht be maintained when intertilled, small-grain, 
and grass or legume crops are grown in tbe order named and in recurring suc- 
cession on a given area of land. Soil conditions and characteristics determine 
in a large degree wbat crops are best adapted to a particular soil. One kind 
of crop affects to a greater or less degree tbe growth of another crop which 
follows it. 

Crop rotation in relation to southern agriculture, M. J. Funchess (Jour. 
Amer. 80 c. Agron., 19 (1927) ^ No. d, pp. 555-566 ). — ^Data presented in tbis con- 
tribution from tbe Alabama Experiment Station suggest that tbe chief value 
of crop rotation is determined quite largely by tbe legumes in tbe rotation, and 
that tbe production of legumes may depend extensively on the addition of min- 
eral fertilizers and lime. Maintenance of crop yields, control of weeds, insects, 
and diseases, and prevention of soil erosion, tbe probable benefits from crop 
rotation, are discussed in order. 

Grazing indicators, L. B. Kxjlkarni (Indian 8 ci. Cong. Proc. [CalcuttaJ, IS 
(1926), pp. 22 s, 224 ). — Grazing indicators observed during investigation on 
pasture renovation in tbe Bombay Deccan included Aristida funiculata, a dis- 
tinct indicator of tbe poor, rocky soil of tbe Bombay Deccan. It is preceded by 
Tripogon roxlurghii and followed by Andropogon oontortus (annual), a some- 
what better indicator of poor soil than A. funiculata. A. contortus (perennial) 
w'bicb follows, generally occupying fairly good soils of tbe Deccan pastures, is 
indicative of overstocking and overgrazing. BottboelUa ewaltata, usually found 
on heavy clays, indicates imperfect drainage and disappears when tbis condi- 
tion is improved. Eragrostis egnosuroides and Ischaemum rugosum, found on 
deep clay soils of tbe rice areas, indicate tbe imperfectly drained condition of 
tbe soil caused either by an impenetrable subsoil or tbe hardened surface layer 
resulting from overstocking during tbe wet season. 

The culture and mauuriiig of fodder crops (IRotJiamsted Bxpt. 8 ta., 
Sarpenden}, Rothamsted Conferences, No. 2 (1926), pp. 40 ). — ^Papers presented 
at tbe Botbamsted conference on March 30, 1026, embraced Botbamsted Experi- 
ments on the Manuring of Fodder Croi>s, by J. Russell; Tbe Cultivation and 
Manuring of Swedes and Kale, by W. A. 0. Carr; Forage Crop Mixtures, by 
J. O. Brown ; and Mangolds and Sugar-Beet, by 0. Heigbam. 

[Crop experiments In Indiana] (Indiana Sia. Bpt, 1926, pp. S5, 4^-45i 59, 
figs. 2).— Seed potatoes on which tbe sprouts appeared first at tbe bud end were 
comparatively free from mosaic and yielded about hvice as much as seed 
which sprouted at every eye simultaneously. Tbe latter was badly infected 
with mo'-aic and leaf roll. Certified seed almost doubled tbe yield of common 
seed at the Mosos Pell Annex Farm. 

Application of manure and a moderate quantity of fertilizer in the rotation, 
com, wheat, and clover, resulted in substantial yield increases for all crops. 
A similar sequence produced much higher yields than one in which timothy 
replaced tbe clover. Crop values were highest in those rotations including 
more than an ordinary proportion of legumes. 

Sudan grass has surpassed millet and soy beans as an emergency hay or 
pasture crop. It seemed to have a udde range of soil adaptation, although 
it did best on good corn land. If seeded before June SO, two cuttings for hay 
are possible. Drilling solid 32 lbs. of seed per acre about June 1 has given 
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the bc.'t hay and seed yicldb In cultivated drills the most seed was obtained 
ftom i4-iii rows and a 16-lb, rate. 

[Crop esperiments at the Moses Fell Annev Farm, Bedford, lud.], H. J. 
Reed and H G. Hall {Indiana Bta. Ciro. IJ^S (1921) j pp, 6. 7). — ^Leaders in 
continued varietal tests, 1922-1926 (E. S. R., 66, p. 132), Included Put'koC ^^’heat, 
Mammoth Winter rye, common barley, Dunfield soy beans, Johi'son County 
White and Alexander Gold Standard corn, and Minota oats. Pastuio improve- 
ment tests and alfalfa hay production are described briefly. 

Farm crops {Michigan Sta, RpL 1926, pp. 7, 8). — ^Results of cultural tests 
suggested closer than the usual spacing for &ugar beets, about 80 lbs, per acre 
in seeding k.daey beans, June 1 to 7 for seeding Robust and other late beans, 
and as late as Jmio 16 for the earlier sorts, and 28- or 30-in. rows. With a 
iVfcll prepared sood bed and weeds under control two cultivations were as good 
as more with field beans. Potatoes gave best ^e^ults with early June planting, 
at 3- to 6-in. depths, and In from 12- to 15-in. spacing in 3-ft. rows. Promising 
crop varieties are indicated. 

[Field crops work of the Umatilla Field Station, Hermiston, Oreg., in 
1923, 1024, and 1925], H. K. Dean (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Dept. Circ. Jfi,2 
{1927), pp. 6-12, 20, fiffh. S).— -Further experiments with field crops (E. S. R., 68, 
p. 3341 are reported on. 

Deelintng yields of alfalfa on the project are ascribed to winterkilling, blne- 
gi'ass and weed encroachment, and deterioration of irrigation systems. Grimm, 
Black Hills common, and local common gave the highest yields among the 
alfalfa varieties. Strains of Grimm and Turkestan showed high resistance to 
winterkilling. 

Alfalfa on plats receiving no manure and manure at rates of 8 and 82 tons 
per acre during 6 of 11 years (totaling 48 and 192 tons) averaged 3.71, 5.07, and 
6.1 tons of hay, respectively. The lighter dressing has given increased returns 
at the rate of 0.311 ton of hay per ton of manure and the heavier 0,137 ton per 
ton of manure. Alfalfa yi^ds were maintained during the experiment. The 
yields of green corn fodder from these plats showed a similar trend. Since 
the increases in yield per ton of manure were practically the same for alfalfa 
and for coau, the manure was evidently more valuable when applied to alfalfa 
than when applied to corn because of the higher feeding value of the alfalfa. 
Alfalfa yields were not increased by commercial fertilizers, although the crop 
resi»onded to sulfur on the heavier soils. 

Sj.nd bur {rcnchrus frihulOides), the most serious weed pest, seems to be 
spreading rajddly. It may be controlled by close pastuidng or by growing 
ciuth ated crops. Spring-tooth harrovrlng between crops of alfalfa did not con- 
trol sand bur in hay fields. 

Tell* w Strashburg, Triumph, and Nancy Hall led the sweet potato varieties 
Li a 1-year test. 

[Field crops work in Tennessee], J, A. McOlintock, O, A. Moobrs, L. R. 
Neel, L. R, Mates, S. H. Essart, and 0. D, Sheebakoef (Tentiessee Sta. Bpt. 
19i6, pp. 17, 18, 23, 25-28, SO, 40, 4^, figs. 3).— Brief statements are given in 
regard to the progress and results of planting tests with potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
and soy beans, fertilizer and nutrition studies with tobacco, improvement work 
with com, cotton, and lespedeza, weed control Invesiigations, and deUnting 
experiments with cotton seed (B. S. B., 56, p. 435), 

[Field crops investigations in India, 1925-26] {India IDept. Agr.'\ 
Rei?. Agr. Oper., 1925-26, pp. 2-88, Jfi-40, pls. 7, fig. i). —Investigations (H. S. R., 
66, p. 820) conducted by the imperial and provincial departments of agriculture 
in numerous centers in India with rice, wheat, cotton, sugar cane, Jute and 
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other fibers, tobacco, oil seeds, fodder crops and grasses, sorghum, ragi, potatoes, 
and legumes are reviewed for the year 1925-2C. 

Inoculation of alfalfa on lime-deficient sandy soils: Soil transfer vs. 
use of cultures, P. J. Alwat and G. H. Nesom (Minnesota, 8ta, Tech, BvJ. 46 
(1927), pp. 62, figs, 10), — ^Investigations on the growth of Grimm alfalfa were 
made on six widely distributed sandy fields in Minnesota, all more or less lime 
deficient for both alfalfa and sweet clover and on which the pH of the surface 
soils was between 5 and 6. 

On land limed well in advance of seeding artificial cultures were as effective 
as a heavy application of soil from an establl^ed field of alfalfa or sweet 
clover, whereas on unlimed soil the soil transfer method greatly excelled in 
the case of the first seeding. Increasing the culture to 5, 10, or 30 times the 
usual rate did not render it as effective as soil transfer. The difference between 
the methods appeared to increase with the lime deficiency of the land. Alfalfa 
sown after crops of alfalfa or sweet clover on such unlimed soils was satisfac- 
torily inoculated. 

When inoculated by soil transfer or by previous growth of alfalfa or sweet 
clover paying crops of alfalfa may be grown on these soils without lime. While 
liming generally Increased the yields more or less, even with satisfactory inocu- 
lation by one of the methods cited, the increase actually due to iiTning inde- 
pendent of its influence on inoculation may be too small to be profitable, and 
during drought the beneficial effect may be masked entirely. 

Com varieties in Arkansas, 0. K. McCMaxAiri) (Arlcansas 8ia, Bui. 217 
(1927), pp. 56, figs, 2). — Com varieties (E. S. B., 55, p. 30) are recommended 
for different sections of Arkan^ as the result extensive varietal trials at 
the station and elsewhere in the State. Standard northern varieties and im- 
proved strains do well in the better seasons and more northern or ^evated 
sections, but are often surpassed by western sorts bred for drought resistance. 
Southern single-ear varieties have been only fair, Mexican June being the 
outstanding corn in the group. While they did not always excel varieties of 
other groups, southern prolifics have generally given good results throu^out 
the State and under varying conditions. 

Cultivatioii experiments with com, M. Nelson and 0. K. MoCiLEaxAND 
(Arlzansas 8ta. Bui. 219 (1927), pp, 26).— -Prolonged cultivation experiments 
with com (E. S. B., 55, p. 121 ; 56, p. 882) showed that delaying cultivation for 
6 weeks or more after planting resulted in decided decreases in yield, even 
though weeds were hoed back to protect the com plants. Apparently any neg- 
lect of the com plant after it has begun to grow can be accompanied only by 
reduced yields. In comparisons of methods best results were had from a 
medium depth of cultivation laid by deep when corn was waist high. Destrac- 
tion of weeds seemed to be the chief object in the cultivation of a growing 
crop. 

[Ck>tton investigations in the Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics] 
(Qlav. EMopkov. Korn, 8, 8. 8. R,, BiUiot. Khlopkov. Dela, No. 6 (1927), pp. 250, 
figs. 74).— This number embraces articles the translated titles of which are as 
follows: The Question of Cotton Premium, Judging, and Standardization and 
The Basis for the Standards for the 1925-26 Cotton Crop, both by M, G. Erofeev 
(Brofeef ) ; Summary of Ginning Work in 1926-26, by A. M. Shlosberg (Schloss- 
berg) ; Gin Buildings, by E. A. Gustavson; A Method for Measuring the Length 
of Cotton Fibers, by W. L. Balls, trans. by N. T. Pavlov (Pavlof ) ; Comparison 
of the Balls and the Johannsen Sorters (with Eng. aba), by V. E. Zotlkov 
(Sotikof) ; Investigation of the Waste on Openers and Oarda by N. T. Pavlov 
(Pavlof) ; Investigations on the Fiber of Improved Cotton Varieties (with 
Eng, Qbs.) and Cotton Defects (with Eng. aba), both by K. A. Ohapkovskil 
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(Cliapkovsky) ; Analysis of the Technological Process of Cotton Ginning and 
Cleaning (with Eng. abs.), Method of Determination of Gin Saw Production, 
and Automatic Gin Feeders, all by V. S. Fedorov (W. S. Fedor of ) ; The Merits 
of Cotton Presses for Round Bales (with Eng. abs.), by L. N. Chaplygin 
(Chapligin) ; and The Work of Rams in Cotton Presses and Rationalization 
of Cotton Pressing, both by F. A. Dfhzhev (Dujef). 

Cotton, S. Milligan et al. (So. and Ea^t African Agr., Cotton, Ent, and 
Mycol. Conf., Nairobi, Proc., 1926, pp. 117--164, —Cotton problems 

discussed at the conference of East African Dependencies held at Nairobi, Kenya, 
in August, 1926, included experimental methods, improvement work, cultural 
practices, varieties, seed production and control, Insects and diseases, and 
marketing. 

Dry land cotton culture in French West Africa [trans. title], PEss^vthucB 
(Acad. Sci. Colon. Ann., 2 (1925), pp. 15-66, pU. ^).“Thls memoir describes the 
zones favorable to cotton production without irrigation, and the importance of 
the industry, the species grown, cultural methods, Improvement practices, and 
insects and diseases. Economic problems and producers associations are also 
discussed. 

Occurrence of branched, hairs in cotton and upon Gossypium stocksii, 
W, yoTTNGMAN and S. S. Pande (Nature ILondon), 119 (192^), No. 300S, p. H5, 
flga. 2).— Branched fibers (E. S. R., 57, p. 96) have been observed in upland 
American and sea island tsnpes of cotton. Many fibers, both upon the seed coat 
and capsule wall of G. stoohaii, showed branching. Some of the peculiarities 
of G. atookaii are noted briefiy. 

The importance of cotton breeding to the 'spinner, S. 0. Harland (Textile 
Recorder, 45 (1927), No, 581, p. 87). — The effect of climate and other environ- 
mental and hereditary factors in determining the quality and quantity of cotton 
is discussed, cmd ways to reduce variability in measurable characters and nep- 
piness by the application of genetic methods are Indicated. In a study of the 
effect of varying water supply on the character of the staple, by F. S. Parsons 
at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, with excessive water the 
individual fibers became long and thin walled, while with deficient water the 
fibers were greatly shortened and thickened with a considerable proportion of 
dead, half-grown seeds bearing Immature fibers. This work tentatively suggests 
that the small fiber weight and consequently neppy character of the Puiijab- 
American cottons is possibly due to excessive water. 

Maintenance of purity of the improved cottons, R. Pbasada (Allahaltad: 
United Prov. Dept. Agr., 1927. pp. 14) .—The method suggested provides that 
Improved seed from the research station be multiplied and rogued on seed 
farms and on farms of controlled cultivators, respectively, before turning it 
over to the cotton grower. 

Some effects of late defoliation on cotton, C. A. Ludwig (South Carolina 
Sta. Bui. 2SS (1927), pp. 28, flga. 11). — Observations on cotton in dry and in 
moderately and heavily irr^ted plats with plants normal and also defoliated 
either August 20 or September 10, 1923, showed that defoliation reduces the 
yield both in size and number of bolls if done long enough before maturity. 
Lint from plants defoliated early was generally weaker and graded lower 
than that from plants defoliated late, which in turn was considered inferior 
to the produce of normal plants, particularly in the late pickings. Differences 
in staple length were not significant provided the lint was not gin cut. Late 
defoliation on moist soil resulted in the death of most of the branches and 
many plants, but this did not happen on dry soil or with early defoliation. 
Defoliation seemed to delay rather than hasten maturity, and the harmful 
effects on yield and rate of maturity appeared to increase according to the 
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earliness of defoliation before the crop ripens. Attacks of leaf -eating Insects 
such as the cotton leaf worm should be regarded only as misfortune. 

[Flax retting iuTestlgations at the hflchigan Station] (Michigan St a, Rpt 
1926 1 p. ^G ). — ^When pure cultures of efficient retting organisms (B. S. R., 55, 
p. 898) were added in large quantities to the solution the retting process was 
hastened to a certain extent However, the control of the acidity of the ret- 
ting bath was found to be a more promising method. The acidity at which 
retting takes place seemed to have a pronounced influence on the quality of 
the flax, excessively acid or alkaline baths being conducive to harshness of 
fiber. 

liontana (India IDept, Ayr.] Bev, Agr, Oper., 1925-26^ p. 60) » — ^EJxtensive 
trials in Bombay (E. S. E., 64, p. 281) showed that lantana could be controlled 
by cutting down the bush and painting the stump with sodium arsenate. This 
method is reported to have given 94 per cent of successes when tried on a 
large scale under jungle conditions. Recutting and repainting of sprouted 
surviving plants with sodium arsenate completely wiped them out. Chemical 
analysis showed that the arsenic penetrated the plant and reached the smaller 
root branches. 

Oats, 0. and H. Denahte, Oollb-Denaiefe, and E. Sibodot (VAvoine, Oarig- 
nan (Ardennes): Denailfe <6 Sona, 1927, 2. ed., pp. VI+5S7, pi 1, figs, 124 ), — 
Written largely ffom the viewpoint of France, this volume gives information 
on the history and acreages of the crop and describes common oats and the 
principal varieties of France and their grain, with appropriate determinative 
keys. The principal species pertaining to Avena are also grouped. Environ- 
mental, soil, and cultural requirmnents are pointed out, and field, harvesting, 
and cleaning practices are outlined. The concluding chapters deal with seed 
and yields, physical and chemical composition and utllijsatlon, diseases and 
insects, weeds, and marketing. 

Colonial crops. — Oil seed plants, H. Jxjmtclt.e (Les Cultures Coloniales , — 
Plantes OUagineuses, Paris: J,-B, BailU^e Sons, 1927, 3, ed„ vol. 5, pp. 112, 
figs, 48). — ^A revision of the work noted earlier (B. S. R., 38, p. 437). 

Poa bulbosa, H. L. Westovbb and O. B. Fitts (Bui, U. S, Qolf, Asaoo, Green 
Sect., 7 (1927), No. 4 PP- 78-88, figs, S), — ^Information is given on the habits and 
cultural needs of P. J)ulbosa, said to be of value as a winter grass for fairways 
and lawns. 

Peculiarities and anomalies of potato flowers as varietal characteristics 
[trans. title], B. L, Kiapp (Pfiancenbau IBerlin'l, S (1926), Nos, 7, pp, 101-105, 
figs, 11; 8, pp. 114r-117, fig* f).— The relative values of blooming ability, char- 
acter of Inflorescence, buds, calyx, and anomalies of the corolla and other 
flower parts are discussed with respect to use in differentiating cultivated 
potato varieties. 

Storage tests with sugar beets [trans. title], S. Extdelka and E. Soholtz 
(Ztsohr, Zuckerindus. Oechoslovak. Bcpub,, 51 (1927), Nos. 32, pp. 347-351, 
figs, 8; 33, pp. 365-368; alrldged in Foots About Sugar, 22 (1927), No, 20, pp. 
486, 487), — ^Experiments were made to determine optimum storage conditions 
and the relative merits of different forms for piles of sugar beets. Beets con- 
taining about 17 or 18 per cent of sugar and weighing about 600 gm. each were 
stored in prismatic earth covered piles (1) 8 meters wide at the bottom, 2.7 
meters wide at the top, and 3.3 meters high and ventilated, (2) of the same 
dimensions but unventilated, and (3) 4 meters wide at the bottom, less than 1 
meter at the top, and 2.2 meters high, unventilated. Observations were made 
on beets inclosed in nets at different levels in the piles. The outside tem- 
perature during the test period, October 12 to November 21, averaged 11® O. 
(62-* F.), ranging from 22.6 to —2®. 
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Observations on sngar losses, changes in the weight of beets, and temperatures 
at the test points indicated that temperature was the prime factor in keeping 
piled beets, temperatures as low as possible being desirable. Small piles 
protected from frost seemed more advantageous because the heat is dissipated 
naturally, whereas large piles, more easily protected agamst frost, are subject to 
considerable sugar loss in warm weather, although with proper ventilation 
they could combine the advantages of both large and small pUes. Sixcessive 
aeration h^ped to increase sugar losbes, but this was outweighed by benefits 
derived from the lowered temperature. The temperature rose toward the top 
of the pile 

During the first 14 days in other tests poorly topped beets exhibited no note- 
worthy losses of sugar, but during the 3 weeks following the loss exceeded that 
in well topped beets, suggesting that a process of continued ripening takes place 
when the beet has been improperly topped. Later on sprouts appear and use 
up considerable sugar for their vegetative growth. Small beets (averaging 
236 gm.) seemed to have better keying qualities than large beets (806 gm.). 
However, it was observed that in topping the larger beets are relatively the more 
damaged. In these investigations high quality beets rich in sugar did not keep 
as as those with lower sugar contents. Practical suggestions derived from 
the experiments are outlined for the storage of sugar beets. 

The variety P. O. J. 2725 in Tucnmdn, W. E. Cboss (Planter and Bugar 
Manfr., 79 (1997), No. i, pp. 1, 9, fig. 1)-— P. O. J. 2725, a stout, light green cane 
with exceptionally broad leaves derived from BatjanXP. O. J. 2364 (KassoerX 
P. 0. J. 100), appears as good for Tucumftn conditions as the commonly 
planted P. O. J. 36 and 213 and has a heavier stalk, a lower fiber content, and 
is much softer. It has a high degree of resistance to mosaic, and in contrast 
to the Java varieties usually grown in the province does not deteriorate or 
invert after cutting, except in a very minor degree. Experiments showed that 
this variety covered with trash after cutting could be kept a month before 
milling with practically no inversion. 

The P. O. J. 2725 sugar cane [trans. title], W. E. CJeoss (Rev. Indue, y 
Agr. Tuoumdn, 17^(1997), No. pp. 213-927, ftg. 1). — The behavior of this 
sugar cane variety in Tucumdn is reported in greater detail than in the above 
account. 

Sweet clover, C. J. WhIiAbd (Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui., 12 (1927), No. 4, pp. 
107-114, figs. 2). — ^Experiments and observations durmg four years at the Ohio 
State University idiowed that cutting first-year clover in the fall reduces the 
amount of material stored in the roots, and thus lessens the soil improving 
and pasture value of the crop the next season. Cutting in late September 
reduced the nitrogen available as green manure in the next April more than 
one-half. Liability to winterkilling by heaving was greatly increased. The 
loss is less the better the growth made before cutting and the later the cut- 
ting. Clipping first year sweet clover in August is not desirable unless abso- 
lutely necessary to kill weeds. 

[Tobacco studies in Sumatra], J. van deb Poel (Meded. Deli Proefsta. 
Medm, 2 ser.. Nos. 40-47 (1927), pp. 18, figs. 8; Eng. af)s., pp. 10, 18).— Deli 
tobacco shrunk from 6B to 10J9 per cent, averaging 8.5 per cent, in length and 
about 15 per cent in breadth during the drying process. The extent of shrink- 
age seemed to depend on the position of the leaf on the stem, lower leaves 
shri nkin g more than upper ones. Shrinkage was higher when the leaves were 
harvested after rainy weather and les«» after drought. Tobacco seed germi- 
nated well in pH-ion concentration from 5,0 to 7.8. 

The relation of the carbohydrate and phenol content to color and 
quality In tobacco [trans. titlel, A. Shmuk (Sohmtfck) and V. Semenova 
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(Trudy Tsent. I fiat. Opytn. Tabakovod. IKrasuodarl (Cent Inst, Tobacco Invest. 
Bui.) No. 33 (1927), pp, 22; Engs, aba., p. 21 ). — ^Investigations reported indi- 
cated that the contents of true carbohydrates and other compounds, probably 
polyphenols, vary widely in different classes of tobacco. The phenols rather 
positively influence the quality, and in some eases the aroma, whereas the color 
of a given sample appears closely related to the carbohydrate content. The 
absolute content of phenols showed very little relation to color, 

Triticum aegilopoides, Bebkiveb and K. Meybb (Pflan&enhau [BorWn], 3 
(1927), No. 19, pp. 298-^01, fig. 1 ). — ^The occurrence of T. aegilopotdea and its 
habitat are indicated, with a brief synopsis of forms observed in material from 
Asia Minor. 

A^ilops forms [trans. title], K. Meyeb (Pfiamenhau IBerlin'], 3 (1927), 
No. 19, pp. 301-305, figs. JfO).— The morphological and cytological characteriitics 
of Aegilops and Triticum are compared, and a synopsis of Aegilops species 
is given. 

Protein as a wheat price factor, H. Hedges (Nebraska &ta. Bid. 221 (192ft), 
pp. 11 ). — survey (questionnaire) among Nebraska millers showed that the 
protein test is used esrtensively by both large and small miUs. It was con- 
sidered a fairly dependable indicator of baking quality, although supplementary 
check tests are held necessary. About 40 per cent of the mills regularly used 
gluten determinations, but most did not employ them at all. Lack of accuracy 
was the main objection to gluten determinations. Practically all Nebraska 
mills made at least some use of experimental baking. Most of the mills indi- 
cated protein as the best evidence of the baking quality of wheat at the time 
of purchase, although a considerable number chose gluten. While the adop- 
tion of the protein content as a market price factor seemed fully justifle<l, and 
premiums were paid by millers for high protein wheat, it was observed that 
in relatively few cases were the premiums fully reflected back to the individual 
producers of high protein wheat. 

Agriculturxil seed (Kana. State Bd. Agr. IQuart.} Rpt., 46 (1927), No. 181-B, 
pp. 37. figs. 11 ). — ^The average results < f tests on 5,800 ‘samplC'S oi agricultural 
seed received at the Kansas Seed Laboratory during the year ended June 30, 
1926, are tabulated, together with the text of the Kansas seed law effective 
July 1, 1926, regulations thereunder, and information on the identification of 
weed seed. 

The blndw^eed, E. G. Soharsb (Waatiingfon Col. Sta. Pop. Bui. 137 (t927), 
pp. 19, figs. 6 ). — ^A popular discussion of the damage caused by bindweed 
(Convolvulus arvensis), the characteristics of the plant, its ways of spreading, 
and control and eradication methods. Close pasturing with sheep or hogs may 
keep the weed in check on small areas, while seeding to alfalfa may hold it in 
subjection on larger areas. Clean cultivation (B, S. R., 66, p. 525) and chemicals 
may he of certain value in eradicating the weed. 

Prickly pear: Botanical description, history, and the problem the plant 
presents, Q. P. Dabnell-Smith (Agr. Qaz. N. 8. Wales, 38 (1921), Nos. 4, 
pp. 311-316; 5, pp. 383-388).— A review of the prickly pear problem In Australia, 
given before the Sydney University Botanical Society in a lecture entitled 
Cactaceae : Methods of Destroying Opuntias, describes the hotanlcoi characteris- 
tics and relationships of Opuntia spp., lists species wild in Australia, and sum- 
marizes the results of attempts to utilize the pest and to control it by means 
of mechanical devices, chemicals, insects, and other natural enemies. 

Sulphuric acid as a weed spray, A. Aslakder (Jour, Agr. ifeaearvh [U. S,], 
$4 (1927), No. 11, pp. 1065-1091, figs. 5 ). — ^In experiments at the New York 
Cornell Experiment Station field mustard (Brassica arvensis) plants grown 
with Oomellian oats (Avona sativa) in greenhouse pot cultures kept at 16, 30, 
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and 45 per cent of the moistnre-liolding capacity of the soil were sprayed when 
they had developed four leaves with solutions of iron sulfate and of sulfuric 
acid ranging in strength from 5 to 15 per cent and from 1 to 2 per cent, re- 
spectively, at the rate of 107 gal. per acre and were then exposed to conditions 
of about 30, GO, and 100 per cent relative humidity. The sprays did not harm 
the oats plants. 

Iron sulfate solutions were most destructive at about 100 per cent relative 
humidity, a 5 per cent solution completely killing mustard in 24 hours, whereas 
In dry air, 30 to 60 per cent relative humidity, the solution evaporated and 
deposited crystals on the leaves without injury. However, with an increase 
of the relative humidity to about 100 the plants were soon killed. Solutions up 
to 16 per cent were similar in effect. 

Mustard plants were killed by sulfuric acid solutions under all humidity con- 
ditions, best results being had in dry air. Plants in moist and in dry soil were 
killed by 1.3 and 2 per cent solutions, respectively. The acid spray is evidently 
to be recommended for dry regions. A 2 per cent sulfuric acid solution killed 
plants in 1 hour at 30® C. and only after 6 hours at 6®. Slower evaporation 
evidently made the 13 per cent iron sulfate solution more effective at the lower 
than at the higher temperature. Plants (temperature 20®, relative humidity 
66 per cent) sprinkled with water 1 hour after the application of 2 per cent 
sulfuric acid solution died, whereas those sprayed with 15 per cent solution 
of iron sulfate were almost unharmed when the spray was washed off 8 to 6 
hours later. 

Protoplasmic streaming in the leaves of water weed, Blodea oanadensiSf con- 
tinued for 2 hours in a 10 per cent iron sulfate solution but stopped in 30 seconds 
in a 1 per cent sulfuric add solution. Cells were killed after retention in the 
iron sulfate solution for 3 hours or in the sulfuric acid for 2 minutes. 

Analyses of mustard plants indicate that the great resistance to sprays ex- 
hibited by plants in the late rosette stage can not be explained by the increased 
quantity of ash and dry matter in the upper leaves. 

A Prince Edward Island weed survey, G. Gboh (Soi 7 (1927), No. 10, 
pp. 388S9S).—An. extensive list of native and Introduced species of weeds Is 
published as the result of a survey on Prince Edward Island. Canada, during 
July of 1928. 

HOETICTILTTJEE 

[Horticultural investigations at the Indiana Station] (Indiana 8ta. Ept. 
1926, pp. St, S5, S6, jfigs. 2),— This report as usual (B. S. E., 55, p. 36) is com- 
prised of brief progress notes. 

In the Laurel experiment in orchard management, terminated during the 
year, tillage-cover crop and straw mulch ayst^ns appeared superior to grass 
treatments. Where nitrogen fertilizers were used to supplement grass mnldbi 
the yields were increased. Nitrogen proved of greater benefit on grass and 
grass mulched areas than under tillage or straw mulch. Tilled trees without 
sufficient co'ser crop during the past 5 years were less productive in 1925 than 
trees receiving nitrogen. 

In pruning studies with Grimes apple trees light pruning continued to give 
the best results. Pruning out the tops of previously nonpruned trees failed to 
give any increase in yield. In pea(fii pruning studies thinning of the branches 
with li^t heading back has given more satisfactory results than heavy heading 
back. At the Moses Edl Annex Barm tbe Eochester, Gold Drop, Belle, Cham- 
pion, and Heath Cling peaches proved the most hardy in bud. 

Ai^e storage investigations at Bedford showed that Grimes and Jonathan 
may be kept with the aid of ice and adequate ventilation for about one month 
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longer than without ice. The use of shredded oiled paper protected Grimes 
from storage scald. 

Satisfactory progress was reported in tomato seed improvement studies. In 
canning studies preliminary observations indicated that the storage of tomatoes 
prior to canning has a direct influence on the quality of the product, high tem- 
peratures being exceedingly injurious. In tomato fertilizer studies it was found 
that fertilizers not only affect yields but also the quality, and that a deflciency 
In potash is a serious condition. 

With sweet com a complete fertilizer with the formula 2-8-10 (N-P-Kj gave 
the largest total yields, but acid phosphate in equivalent amounts was almost 
as satisfactory as the complete fertilizer. Neither potash nor nitrogen applied 
alone gave profitable increases. Lime and barnyard manure also did not prove 
profitable. Strains of Country Gentleman selected by the station outyielded 
commercial strains to the extent of about 0.5 ton per acre. The grading of 
sweet corn seed was found to aid materially in promoting uniform ripening of 
the ears. 

[Horticultural investigations at the Moses Annex Farm, Bedford, 
Ind.], H. J. Reed and H. G. Hatx (Indiana 8ta» Clrc. (JP27), pp. 9-12, 
figs. 2). — ^In a test of 14 peaches Rochester, Gold Drop, Belle, Crosby, Champion, 
and Heath Cling appeared most hardy in the bud. Records tahen on apples 
stored in a ventilated cellar showed Grimes and Jonathan to keep well until 
after Christmas, while Rome, York Imperial, and Winesap kept successfully 
until late spring. The use of ice and electric fan ventilation reduced the tem- 
perature 12 to 15®, and in this environment Grimes and Jonathan apples kept 
in salable condition about 1 month longer. Nitrates gave good profits whem 
applied to trees in sod but not with trees under cultivation. 

Sweet corn, G. B. Stabr (Michigan 8ta, Ciro, 105 (1927), pp. 19, figs. 9>.— 
Consisting for the larger part of general cultural information, this circular 
presents also results of variety tests in 1921 and 1925. Earliest of All, first to 
mature ripe ears in both years, required 62 days to reach this stage as com- 
pared with 98 days for the slowest maturing varieties. The selection and care 
of sweet corn seed are discussed in some detail. 

Annual variation in apple yields: A possible cause, R. C. Collison and 
J. D. Hablan (Neto Torh State Sta. Tech. Bui. 126 (1921), pp. 16, figs. S).— 
Correlating the yi^ds, individual and collective from 1908 to 1923, inclusive, 
of 60 Rome apple trees, all descended from a single parent and comprising part 
of a long-continued fertilizer study at the station, with the temperature and 
precipitation during the same period, it was found that rainfall departures 
from normal have been an important factor in influencing annual yidds. Tem- 
perature departures, on the other hand, had no such marked influence. In 
respect to moisture, the 6 weeks from July 16 to September 1 were found most 
critical, and by partial correlation it was shown that of these 6 weeks the first 
2 in August were most important, s-uggesting that special care should be taken 
to conserve moisture in this period, particularly in dry years. An analysis of 
the data on individual trees showed marked variations in response to rainfall 
despite the fact that the trees were so cios^y related. It is suggested that the 
reason for these fiuctuations may possibly lie in the relation of the trees to 
subsoil water or in variations in ability to absorb water under similar condi- 
tions. It is considered possible that the moisture r^ation^p may be concerned 
with more complex and indirect factors, the r^ationtiiip of which to annual 
yields would be difficult to establish. 

Golden Delicioiis apple: Its spraying, picking, and storage, O. W. Elxen^ 
WOOD (Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui, 12 (1927), No. 4, pp. i98-iS0).— Finding that 
shriveling in storage is a distinct handicap to this otherwise promising apple 
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studies were instituted to determine the effect of diluting sprays, the time of 
picking, and the use of waxed papers for improving keeping quality. A substi- 
tution of hydrated lime for lime sulfur in the summer arsenate of lead combina- 
tion spray resulted in a smoother skin. In respect to the date of harvest, the 
tests suggested that Golden Delicious should be picked from 10 days to 2 week*^ 
later than Grimes Golden. Wrapping fruits in waxed paper or packing in 
shredded waxed paper aided materially in preventing shriveling. 

An experiment in breeding plums, R. Whilungton CNew Yorh State Sta. 
Tech. Bui. 121 (1927), pp. fii).— This paper, essentially a summary of the results 
of 18 sears of breeding investigations with plums and other drupaceous fruits, 
presents information on irultfulness and sterility in seifs and crosses and upon 
the inheritance of fruit characters. 

Crosses within and between Prunus domesiica and P. insititia showed these 
two species to be largely self and intercompatible. Self and cross incom- 
patibility was much more evident in P. aalicina. Attempts to cross P. domestica 
with P. persica, P. tom€7ilOha, and P. armeniaoa gave completely negative re- 
sults, and in the case of P. aalicina almost negative results. Twenty-two crosses 
between varieties of P. aalicina and P. ami&nAaca produced no seed. Minco, a 
P. hortulana variety, failed to set when crossed with P. armeniaoa, P. domestica, 
and P. aalicina, and Miner gave negative results when crossed with the peach. 

In respect to the segregation of characters in seedlings, time of fruiting 
closely followed that of the parents. In no instances were large-fruited seed- 
lings obtained from the crossing or selflng of small-fruited parents. On the 
other hand, large-fruited parents sometimes yielded small-fruited progeny. 
Three distinctive fruit shapes were noted, oval, round, and oblate, and though 
no definite inheritance of shape was found, it was observed that oval-fruited 
partnts yielded various shaped progeny but that oblate-fruited parents pro- 
duced only oblate-fruited seedlings. In respect to bloom on fruits, some 
indication was observed that thick bloom dominates thin bloom. In color, 
yellow behaved as a recessive to red, purple, and black. In respect to the 
Inheritance of quality, deemed a difficult character to define, In every cross 
where a sufficient population was obtained to moke significant records, Inferior 
individuals appeared. The freestone character was apparently recessive to 
clingstone, freestones being obtained from cling and semicling parents. 

Date culture in Egypt and the Sudan, S. 0. Mason (U. 8 . Dept. Apr. Bui 
H57 (1927), pp. 72, pla. 14, flga. £>).— A survey of date production, discussing 
regions and status of date growing in each, describing varieties, methods of 
propagation, pollination, harvesting, marketing, use of by-products, etc. 

The development of the pecan nnt (Hicoiia pecan) from flower to 
maturity, J. G. and N. C- WoOTsoor (Jour. Agr. Research [U. G.), $4 (192rt), 
No. 11, pp. 1049-1099, figs. 10). — Supplementing earlier papers upon morpho- 
logical and physiological development of the buds and flowers of pecans 
(E. S. R., 67, p. 286), this contribution covers the changes taking place from 
the time of fertilization of the flower to maturity of the nut as determined 
by microscopic observations and chemical analyses. Fertilization occurred 
from 6 to 7 weeks following pollination, but the embryo was not observed until 
10 weeks after pollination. The size of the nut was detennined during the 
early and middle and the development of the edible portion during the later 
part of the growing season. Nuts partially or wholly unfilled at maturity 
may be traced in some cases to drought, frost injury, etc., and In certain varieties 
to overproduction, 

Iflrectlons for the preparation of plant specimens submitted for identi- 
fication, G. R. VAJnB»ELTiNn {Nev> Yorh State Sta. Ciro. 92 (1927), pp. S, 
Up. i).—- Brief directions are given. 
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[Forestry studies at the Mchigou Station] (Michigan 8ta, Rpt, 1926, 
pp. 0, 10), — Studies with hapswood ^eeds suggested that the ^ow germination 
characteiizing this species is due to an impervloas seed coat and rudimentary 
embryo. Seeds lay dormant but viable for 4 years after planting. At the 
Dunbar Substation furrow planting of white pine proved most successful 
among methods employed. 

Trees on the farm, W. L. Qua-stle (Wyoming 8ta, Giro. 20 (f587), pp, 4). — 
Information is given on the planning and planting of forest trees for wind- 
breaks and shade, with a list appended of trees available for distribution to 
farmers by the department of State experiment farms of the University of 
Wyoming. 

The suitability of American woods for paper pulp, S. D- Wetxs and J. D. 
Hue (U, Dept, Agr, Bui, USB (1921), pp. 102, ftge, 8). — Following a discussion 
of standard pulping methods and of the chief pulping characteristics of hard 
and soft woods and of the methods of technique employed in this study, herein 
is presented a summary of the results of extended studies upon the suitability 
for paper manufacture of species growing on the national forests and of other 
species available for pulping but not commonly utilized. Extensive tables of 
cooking and strength data are appended. 

DISEASES OP PLABTS 

Practicum of plant diseases dine to parasitic fungi, M. Noack (Praktikum 
der Pilsparaaitaren PfianssenlcranJoIieiten. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1926, pp, t^+ 
167, figs* JS).*— This introduction to the study of parasitic fungi causing plant 
diseases is intended to serve as a basis for both instruction and practical work. 

Seeds as carriers of disease, 0. R. Obton (Jour, N, Y, Bot, Gard,, 27 (1926), 
No. SIB, pp, SJjrBS, pi, i),— This abstract of an illustrated lecture delivered 
November 14, 1925, deals in a somewhat historical manner with the transmis- 
sion of plant diseases by seeds and with preventive treatments. It is concluded 
that up to the present time certain of the organic mercury compounds ofiCer the 
best means for seed disinfection. 

Abortion in plant pathology [trans. title], A. Tbotteb (AnPu B, Scuola 
Super, Agr, PcfrUd, 2, aer,, 20 (1924), (Art, 1], pp, 11 ), — ^A brief review 1» 
given of plant abortion or degeneration as dealt with under various designations 
by different authors named. 

Immunity in plants [trans. title], J. Mageou (Rev, Path, Vig, et Ent, Agr,, 
11 (1924), No, 3, pp. 189-192).— The author has confirmed views of Bernard 
(E. S. B., 27, p. 224} as to the fungicidal capability of certain orchids, which, 
he thinks, may have significance in phytopathology. 

The influence of soU treatment preparations on plant growth [trans. 
title], G. Kosbv and F. Otibnsooseb (Arh. Biol, Reichaanat. Land u, ForaUo,, IS 
(1926), No, 1, pp, -^7-7.^). — ^These tests employed about 44 preparations (which 
are styled technical) in soil treatments applied in containers or in the open 
field. Details and tabulations are presented. Complete suppression of fungus 
growth (which, however, Is not held to be indispensable to increased yield) 
could not be completely and unobjectionably attained by use of any of the 
materials employed. 

Chemical plant protective media, their employment and effects, E. Yoor 
(Die Chemtachen PflameTiaohuismittel, Ihre Anwendung und Wirkung. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter d Go,, 192$, pp, 134, figs* 12). — ^Following an introduction by 
O. Appel on the agricultural si gn ificance of plant protection, this little book 
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presents, in systematio detail, the following subjects : Seed treatments (pnr- 
X)oses and apparatus), sprays and dusts, soil disinfection, gas and smoke as 
fungicidal agents, control of rodents, and various plant protectives, with a review 
of the more important diseases and pests and costs of protectives and apparatus. 

The fungicidal properties of certain spray fluids, IV, W. Goodwin, H. 
Mastin, and E, S. Salmon (Jour, Agr. 8ci, [England} , 16 (1926), No, 2, pp. 
The results are recorded of experimentation along the lines followed 
previously by Horton and Salmon (B. S. R., 50, p. 34C). The fungus used was 
Sphaerotneoa liumuV, and the condition selected for spraying the powdery 
conidial stage produced on young leaves, at nodes 3 to 6, of rooted cuttings of 
Eumulm lupulus grown in an unheated greenhouse. 

A solution of potassium polysulflde containing 0.092 per cent of polysulfide 
sulfur proved fungicidal, a solution containing 0.066 per cent not completely so. 
A solution of sodium polysulfide containing 0.12 per cent polysulfide sulfur 
proved fungicidal, and apparently sodium and potassium polysulfide possess 
about the same value. Lead arsenate appeared much less fungicidal than lead 
thioarsenate, dicalclum arsenate, or disodium arsenate. Lead arsenate contain- 
ing 0.1 per cent A&Oc was inadeanate, though one containing 0.204 per cent 
proved fungicidal, as did also lead thioarsenate at 0.05 per cent As^Os. Solu- 
tions of calcium polysulfide and of lead arsenate at concentrations below 
fungicidal strength proved to be fungicidal when mixed together. 

[Plant disease investigations at the Indiana Station, 1925—26] (Indiana 
8ta. Bpt 1926, pp. 2S-25, figa, 2).— Winter wheats said to have been outstanding 
for resistance to leaf rust included selections from crosses of Kanred witii 
Gipsy, New Amber Longberry, Red Rock, Fulcaster, Valley, Michigan Amber, 
and Purple Straw. Selections from crosses of Webster and Norka showed the 
best results among the spring wheats. 

In the com disease Investigations, additional hybrid strains resistant to 
root rot were produced, and tests showed that different strains are paillcularly 
adapted to different environments. Increased vigor of some hybrid plants is 
associated with lower iron and higher potassium content than is found in either 
parent, with the content of calcium, magnesium, silicon, and phosphorus inter- 
mediate between those of the parent lines. It is suggested that absorption of 
these bases is dependent upon heritable genetic factors. Tests of com stalks 
and soil samples indicated that soil management was In many eases a more 
important factor than soil type in accounting for soil depletion. The general 
areas of potassium deficiencies were determined. 

Apple blotch studies carried over six years have indicated that sprays applied 
at petal fall and two* four, and six weeks thereafter constitute a reliable 
schedule; that no later sprays are needed; that, except for the petal-fall spray, 
Bordeaux is superior to lime sulfur ; and that a Bordeaux of 2-6-50 strength 
is effective, while lesser strengths are not reliable in certain seasons. 
Apple blotch can be complete eliminated in young orchards of susceptible 
varieties such as Duchess. If cankers are shaved off from the trees and blotOh 
sprays applied each of the first four or five years after the trees are set, the 
disease is removed and the necessity of the annual blotch sprays eliminated. 
In 1926, in ordhards thus treated, 11,673 fruits examined showed no infection. 

A soy bean seed purple stain has been fotmd to be caused by a fungus 
(Oercoapora sp.), which invades the seed coat, but does not injure the cotyledons 
or embryo germinability. This disease is suspected to be identical with one 
recently reported from Japan. 

Potato leaf roll and mosaic tests, followed by greenhouse tests, showed that 
leaf roll spreads much more extensively than mosaic and more at Lafayette 
than at' Akron, due supposedly to the greater prevalence of the insect carriers. 
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[plant disease studies in Tennessee] {Tennessee 8ta, Rpt, 1926, pp, SSSQ, 
figs, 4 .) — ^Pear, apple, and quince material, in increasing quantity, is being 
tested for resistance to fire blight by J. A. McOUntock. It has been definitely 
shown that the apple is practically immune to the root knot nematode. Sweet 
potato tests with standard or with new varieties, combined with careful roguing, 
have resulted in the selection of disease-free, high-yielding strains of the 
varieties Nancy Hall, Porto Eico, Southern Queen, Triumph, and Ydlow 
Jersey. Bunch strains of Porto Eico and Yellow Jersey appear to have possi- 
bilities in Tennessee. Tests with certified Irish potato seed of different varie- 
ties have shown the superiority of these for commercial seed. Cabbage wilt- 
resistance tests have shown that Wisconsin Hollander and Wisconsin All Sea- 
sons can be depended upon, even under the most severe wilt conditions, to 
produce good marketable heads. Though not as early as the Wakefie d varieties, 
the new resistant varieties retain tlieir market qualities much longer than the 
Wakefield. Rust-resistant asparagus strains appear well adapted to Tennessee 
conditions. 

\Mieat deterioration studies reported by C. D. Sherbakoff dealt chiefiy with 
head blight and root rot. Head blight resistant strains, eight in number, 
are regarded as a hopeful start toward larger wheat production. The study 
of root rot, though just begun, is seen to be a definite trouble, complex in 
character. Important wilt and blight diseases within the State include those 
affecting tomato, watermelon, cotton, cabbage, sweet potato, and com. Crown 
gall of apple trees can be profitably controlled by increasing the soil acidity 
through the use of sulfur or of acid fertilizers. Tobacco wildfire and blackflre 
are being controlled practically by disease-free seed and sanitation. 

Economic mycology, B- T. P. Babkeb (Jotir, Bath a?id West and South, 
Counties Soc,, 5, ser,, 20 (1925-26), pp, 162-168), — Observations on a number of 
the more important economic plant diseases are summarized. 

Report of the mycologist for the year ended the 30th June, 1924, 
D. Rhind (iBurma Dept, Agr,), Bpt. Mycol, 1924, pp, 6), — Observations are 
reported as made on a rice stem and leaf sheath disease (Solerotium oryzae), 
a disease of leaves and glumes (Biricularia oryzae), a disease resembling 
“ straight head,” from which an organism has been isolated, and grain abortion 
conditions, apparently associated with Phoma Hpp., Epicoccum hyalopes, Fusor 
rium sp., and Ustilaglnoldea virens; sesamum root disease (R7i4zoctonia solani ) , 
supposedly soil borne, associated with the capsule-borne fungi Oladosporium 
herharum, Helnunthosporium sp., Fnsarium spp., and Phoma sp., along with 
others; a peanut leaf disease (Phyllostieta sp.), a second leaf disease (Cerco- 
spora sp. (0, per&onataf)) resembling “tikka,” and a stem disease due to a 
basidiomycete ; sorghum purple rust (Puccinia purpurea), red leaf spot (Gol- 
Jetotrlchum graminioolum) , and grain smut (SphaccJotheca sorgM) ; cotton 
wilt (Fusarium sp.) ; wheat orange rust (P, trlUolna), stem rust (P. grami- 
nis), and smut (TJstdago tritict), sugar cane smut (U, sacchari) and other 
diseases (Marasmius sacchari and Leptosphaeria sacchari) ; mulberry leaf dis- 
ease (PJiyUaoilnia corylca) and rust (Aecidium mori) ; Hevea black thread, 
leaf fall, and root diseases (Fomes Ugnosus and Ustilma zonata) ; potato 
storage rot; coffee rust (Benilleia vastatrix), die back (O, coffeamm), and root 
disease (BoseJlinia (?) sp.) ; and diseases of minor importance, including a 
berseem root disease (Bhizoctonia sp.) and pea rust (Uromyces fahae). 
Report by the mycologist for the year 1924, J. G. 0. Camibeil (Fifi 
Dept, Agr, Aym. Bpt, 1924, PP- 1^, *14).—- This initial mycologist’s report deals 
with bunchy-top, sigatoka, and other banana diseases; coconut thread blight, 
bleeding stem disease (Thielaviopsis paradoxa), leaf spot (Pestalozzia pal- 
65076^27 i 
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marum), smut (araplilola cocoina), and bud rot (undetermined); pineapple 
fruit soft rot, sucker base rot, and leaf spot (all T. paradom) ; pawpaw fruit 
rot and tree death (Phytoplithora sp. (P. faleri V)) ; mango anlhracnose (Co2- 
letotriclivm sp,) ; tomato leaf spot (Sepiorid lyoopersioi) , fruit black rot 
(Maorosporlutn tomato ?), and root knot {Hetcr^odoa radicicola) ; rubber 
canker (undetermined) ; melon anthracnose (0. lanU/erum) ; Mauritius bean 
leaf spot (Cercospora cruenta) : cacao pod black rot (P. faleri) ; citrus fruit 
(anthracnose die-back) scab {CoUelotrlchum gloeosporloldeB, Cladosporium 
eitri) and rot (Penicinium sp. and Phytophthora sp.) ; coffee rust (SemUeia 
vasvatrlje) ; cotton leaf spot (Myeosphaerella gossypma) ; fan palm smut {G. co- 
coina) ; maize leaf stripe (Eelminthosporium sp.) ; rice false smut (Ustilaginolr 
dea Virens) ; and strawberry leaf spot (Mycosphaerella fragariae). 

Plant pathology In China (Chinese Boon. Mo., 3 ( 1926) ^ No. P, pp. 375-380).—- 
Extracts here furnished from a report of the division of plant pathology of 
the College of Agriculture and Forestry of the University of Nanking attempt 
to give percentages of losses from diseases noted mostly near Nanking as 
affecting barley, broad beans, cabbage, corn, cotton, c</wpeas, field peas, peaches, 
potatoes, soy beans, tomatoes, wheat, kaoliang, and millet. Information is briefly 
given as to the results of experimentation conducted in disease control in wheat, 
barley, broad beans, kaoliang, corn, cotton, and potatoes. 

Grown gall [trans. title], B. F. Smith (Rev. Path. Tdg. et Ent. Agr., 11 
(19^)f No. pp. 219-228).— -Jn this address, delivered in the French language 
before the Society of Plant Pathology and .^icultural Entomology of France, 
the author presented an account of his earlier studies on plant crown gaU. with 
some results not previously published of his recent studies on that subject 
The crown gall organism, BacterUim tumefaoiens. is compared with B. savas- 
tanoi and B. heticolufn, which produce effects somewhat analagous to those 
produced by B. tumefaoiene. 

Comparative studies on the physiology of Fusarium lini and CoUeto- 
trichum lini, Y, Tochinai (Jour. Col. Agr., Hokkaido Imp. Univ., H (1925), 
No. 4, pp. 171-236, figs. 2).— The author gives a systematic bibliographical and 
historical account of studies related to his own examination, which is chiefly 
herein reported, of the nutritive values of various carbohydrates and higher 
alcohols as carbon sources in the culture of C. lini, the cause of flax anthracnose, 
and of F. li/ni, the cause of flax wilt. Both of these fungi attack the flax plant 
most virulently at its seedling stage in Hokushu (Hokkaido). In the present 
paper the author dw^s upon some physiological characters of the causal fungi 
and upon some phytopathological explanations, which are also detailed. 

Overwintering of Gymnosporanginm clavariaeforme [trans. title], li. Mow- 
TBMABTINI (Bit?. Patol. Vog., 15 (1925), No. 5-6, pp. 85, 86).— The overwintering 
of G. clavariaeforme on Crataegus oxyacantha is discussed in comparison with 
that of other fungi. 

The morphology and biology of Ovularia on Alchemilla [trans title], N. L 
VASTL’EVSKii (Vassiejevskit) (Bolczni Rastenii, 14 (1925), No. 1, pp. 18-^8, 
fig. 1; Ger. als., p. 28). — On Alchemilla epp., it is stated, two species of Ovularia 
can be distingui^ed, one of these corresponding to 0. schroteri, the other to 
0. haplospora and 0. alpina. The ascus form, found on leaves of A. cymato- 
phffila and A, acutidens, is described as a new form under the name Mycosphae- 
rella al<hemdllicola. 

The parasitism of Peronospora flcariae on Bannncnlus flcaria [trans. 
title], N. A. Naumova (Bolesmi Rastenii,'’ 15 (1926), No. 2, pp. 92-99).— The 
author Investigated the morphology of P. flcariae on R. ficaria and the rela- 
tlons between fungus and host 
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Variants in Ustilago nnda and certain host relationships, W. H. Tisdale 
and M. A. QEUirrns (Jour, Agr, Beaewch lU, /S.3, 34 U927), Xo, 11, pp, 
993-1000), — ^Haring followed up yiewpoints and experimentation developed by 
Ti'^dale and others, as previously noted vE. S. R , 52, r- hiS; 54, p, 47), and hav- 
ing employed in lhi,'» worh methocls provioa’-ly used (E. S. II., 54, p. 745), the 
authors were able to show frf>ni the data obtained that variants exist in U, nnda. 
These variants apparently correspond to what are termed in other fungi strains 
or ph>siologic forms. However, there is some indication that these variants 
are altered in their pathogenicity by certain hosts, and further study on these 
points is required. Various smut collections showed differences in their ability 
to produce smutted heads in barley varieties, and they affected germination and 
host develoi»ment differently. In studying the loose smut of barley it is con- 
sidered important that its effects on the host plant throughout its entire devel- 
opment be included. There may be strains of loose smut which infect barley in 
nature only through the floral organs, and this may be due to morphological 
or physiological characters of the host, to short-lived spores, or to other physio- 
logical characters of the fungus. 

Some new tendencies in the study of the smut fungi (Ustilaginales) 
ftrans. title], B. K. Flerov (Bolemi Bastenit, 15 {19B6), No, 2, pp, 87-92). — 
The author reviews recent studies on this group of fungi. He does not support 
the view that the spores formed in cultures are identical with those found in 
plants, since in the latter they are not formed by the fusion of gametes. He 
therefore designates as chlamydospores only those which form in culture. He 
points out that these fungi form biological races, and that they are also hecero- 
thallic. As to their phylogeny, on the basis of cytological data these fungi 
resemble rusts ; on the other hand many differences exist 

Cereal rusts in the Paris region, 192a and 1024 [trans. title], E. Fofe, 
Gaumneait, and [L.] Gutot (Bev, Path, Yig, et Ent, Agr,, 11 (1924) ^ No„ 8, 
pp, 196-204) • — ^Details are given as regards wheat varieties, Pucoinia spp., and 
weather. 

Cereal rusts in the southwest and southeast [of France] [trans. title], 
E. FoSx (Bev, Path, T4g, et Ent, Agr,, 11 (1924), No, 8, pp, 205-211), — An 
account of observations recorded as made, apparently in 1924, shows In general 
abatement of Pucclnla gJumarum with coincident hicrease of P. trltidiia. Varie- 
tal susceptibility to these fungi is discussed. 

The physiology of germination of grain smut fungi [trans. title], I, V, 
NovopOKEOVSKif (Nowopokbowsky) and F. D. Skazkut (T. Skaskin) (Bolemi 
Basteni!, 14 (1925), No, 2S, pp, 82-100, figs, S; Qer, abs,, pp, 99, idd),— Observa- 
tions including 13 points are detailed for different cereals, also phases and 
physiology of the fungi causing diseases of these plants. 

Bust treatments for the control of stin]ldng smut of wheat, R. 0. Thomas, 
W. G. Stover, and H. A. Runnels (OJ^fo Sta, Bifno, Bui,, 11 (1927), No, 4, pp, 
148-147).— Discrepancies observed for several years between results from wheat 
bunt control dust treatments at Wooster and those from similar treatments 
at Columbus led to the initiation of tests in the fall of 1925. 

With the majority of the treatments used no very great differences appeared 
in the control obtained. The difference was outstanding in the case of the 
check plats, those at Wooster showing nearly three times as much smut as those 
at Columbus. It is thought that soil temperature was a significant factor in 
this difference, though the soil types described differ markedly. 

Attention Is particularly directed to the recognized standard dust treat- 
ments, comprising various forms of copper carbonate and copper sulfate 
While copper stearate used at the rate of 1 oz. per bushel afforded better con- 
trol of smut on the acid soil at Wooster than at Ck>lumbus, there is no sugges- 
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tlon that this form of copper should be substituted for the carbonate. Consider- 
ing the cost of the treatment and the degree of control obtained, none of the 
dusts showed marked superiority over copper carbonate. At Woostc?T the smut 
was reduced from 41 to less than 1 per cent, at Columbus from 14.6 to 2.3 
per cent. It is considered evident that a dust carrying a high percentage of 
copper is not necessary, nearly as good control being effected with Sanders’ 
dust, carrying only 8.6 per cent of copper, as with pure copper carbonate having 
more than 60 per cent copper. Both series of tests indicate that as good con- 
trol of smut can be had from the use of 2 oz. of dust for each bushel of grain 
as from 3 oz., previously recommended. The degree of fineness of the dust, 
the humidity of the atmosphere at the time of treatment, and the method of 
treatment are considered to be factors bearing upon the amount of powder to 
be used. 

Pnccinia coronifera on winter rye [trans. title], L. Rusakov (Russakow) 
(Bolesni RasteniL 14 (1025) t No, 1, pp, 7-11; Ger. ah/?., p. 11). — ^A severe out- 
break of P. coronifera on winter rye during the fall of 1924 in Voronezh 
(Kamennaja Steppe) was thought by the author to be connected with the par- 
ticularly dry weather prevailing at that time. 

Observations on brown-patch control in 1926, J. jVIonteith, js. (BuL 
U, S. Golf Assoc. Green Beet, 6 (1926), No. 12, pp. 261-266). — ^The present 
account is a summary of information for 1926 similar to that reported for 1925 
(E. S. R., 67, p. 846), as communicated by persons who had experience during 
the year in control, chiefly with the different mercury compounds, of brown 
patch on putting greens. Both Semesan and TJspulun are said to have been 
again practically effective, \\ith preference varying as between them. Bichlo- 
ride of mercury appears to have been equally effective at Arlington, but likely 
to cause burning unless sufBcieut care is exercised to prevent its unequal dis- 
tribution. Other factors may be significant in this connection. 

Storage and transportational diseases of vegetables due to suboxidation, 
R. Nelson (Michigan 8ta. Tech. Bui. SI (1926), pp. 38, pis. S). — ^The results are 
presented of the investigation of certain nonparasltic diseases arising in the 
storage or transportation of crucifers, lettuce, and potatoes. These diseases, 
which include black leaf speck of crucifers, red heart of lettuce and cabbage, 
and surface pitting of potato tubers, are claimed to be symptoms of break- 
downs occurring under the present defective conditions of storage and trans- 
portation, caused primarily by an inadequacy of oxygen supply and by tem- 
peratures interfering with the utilization of the oxygen which may be present 
These breakdown diseases have been made to occur under controlled labora- 
tory conditions of temperature and air composition, both of which ai*e claimed 
to be important in such causation. Air movement without renewal does not 
prevent breakdown. At low temperatures air composition appears less important 
than cold. 

Potato tuber surface breakdown occurs in the absence of black heart and 
may be produced by exposure to conditions less severe than those required for 
black heart. 

It is suggested that “ the ultimate cause of these diseases is the liberation 
or accumulation in certain cells of some toxic fragment resulting from the 
mixing of hydrolsrtic enzyme and glucoside. The conditions necessary for this 
reaction are brought about in storage and transportation by prolonged exposure 
to low temperature or an Inadequate oxygen supply.” 

New lucerne disease reported in Australia (Netc Zeal Farmer, 47 (1926), 
No. S, p. 888).— A statement referring to the outbreak of the alfalfa nematode 
(Tglenohua dipsaci) disease recorded by Noble in the account previously 
noted (E, S, B., 67, p. 61) shows, besideg an infection center in the Hunter 
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Biver district, the presence of the nematode on eight farms around Single- 
ton. also its probable existence around Maitland and Raymond Terrace. The 
disease may have been present for as much as 18 years. 

A helminthosporiose of Bengal grass (Panienm maximum) [trans. title], 
0. VAN Ovebeem: (Buh Jard, Bot Buitensorg, 5. ser., 7 (1925), Ko. 4* PP- 431-4H* 
fig, 1). — ^Bengal grass, or Guinea grass (P. ^naximum), said to be one of the 
most important feed grasses in Java, is attacked seriously in pure culture 
by a Helminthosporium which is here descriptively treated as a new species, 
E, panicL 

The leaf spot of celery (Egypt Min, Agr,, 2Iycol, Research Div, Leaflet 10 
(1926), pp- 2, pis, 3), — Celery leaf spot is discussed as to causal fungus (Oerco- 
spora apii), mode of infection, symptoms, and control by means of selection and 
Bordeaux mixture. 

Celery rust and fungicidal sprays [trans. title], Piachs (Prakt Bl, 
Pflamsenhau u, Bchutz, 3 (1926), Ko, 12, pp. 287, 288). -Celery rust (Beptoria 
eppi) sprayed with 2 i>er cent Bordeaux mixture and 2 per cent soda on August 7 
and again 12 days later yielded sufaeiently to warrant the hope of practical 
control of this disease by such means. 

Factors influencing the severity of the crazy-top disorder of cotton> 
O, J. King and H. F. Loomis (U. 8, Dept, Agr, Bui, 148^ (1927), pp, 22, pis, 6, 
figs, 5), — ^A growth abnormality of cotton in the Salt River Valley of Arizona 
is said to have been observed in a few plants in 1918, over a small area in 
1919, and in several new districts in 1922. Under the name acromania or crazy- 
top, the condition was compared by Cook in 1924 (B. S. R., 52, p. 348) with 
other cotton diseases of unknown causation or obscure origin. A survey in 
1925 showed that the disease was present in both Pima Egyptian and upland 
cotton in all parts of the Salt River Valley, and that more than half the fields 
were more or less affected. It was also found in scattered areas in the Casa 
Grande Valley. Apparently it has not been found outside the counties of Mari- 
copa and Pinal. Locally, however, it has already become economically impor- 
tant, and it is thought that it may soon develop very serious proportions. 

Analogies or contrasts are indicated as regards certain diseases, and some 
conditions related to this abnormality are pointed out. Apparent soil and 
water relations are discussed. Hardness and dryness of soil may be factors, 
and root limitation and other abnormalities show some degree of positive corre- 
lation. The general tendency to shallow rooting in fields where crazy-top is 
prevalent is contrasted with the deep-rooting behavior of plants in alluvial soils 
where acromania has never appeared. The differences were evident even in 
single plants adjacent but standing in soils of widely contrasting conditions. 
In cases shown, this cotton disorder was absent or slightly prevalent in areas 
that had been cropped to alfalfa the year before, but more prevalent in areas 
contlnuou^y cropped to cotton for some years. 

Pima makes more recovery than do upland varieties, but either may show 
return to normalcy. Apparently, increasing the water supply alleviates the 
conditions Inducing crazy-top. The causal agent, if an organism, bears the re- 
lation of a weak virus or parasite having little or no effect on the plants under 
favorable growing conditions. The results of tests briefly indicated, though 
not conclusive as to the nature of the disease, give further support to the view 
that the disease, even if infectious, is not shown by the plants under favorable 
growing conditions. 

Cotton crazy-top is readily responsive to control measures, chiefly cultural 
conditions. Rotation with alfalfa, which shows very striking contrasts, is 
definitely indicated as a practical measure, A regular rotation system with 
alfalfa is in itself a corrective method for obtaining better penetration and 
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storage of water, wMcli may also be improved by attention to direction of 
water flow and by conservation devices. 

Fungoid diseases of cotton in Southern Nigeria, T. Laycock {Nigeria Agr. 
Dept, Ann, Bui,, 5 {W26), pp, 17-25).— Diseases of cotton, with some causal 
fungi, are discussed. American cotton shows considerable resistance to fungus 
diseases except in cases associated with insect injury to bolls. Of injurious 
insect-borne fungi affecting bolls of both American and native cotton, Nema- 
tospora t ?) is said to be by far the most important. Bacterial disease due to 
Bseudomonas malvacearmn, which is invariably followed by Fnsarium sp., 
may injure native cottons in wet seasons. Anthracnose boll rot fluctuates in 
ways which are not fully understood. Insect pests supposedly introduce boll 
rots due to as many as six different fungi. 

Notes on the fungus Bhizopus nigricans £hr. in relation to insect pests 
of the cotton plant in Egypt, T. W. Kibkpatbick {Egypt Min. Agr., Tech, and 
8ci. Serv, Bui. {1925), pp. 28, pi, 1, figs, $), — R, nigricans is in Egypt a wound 
parasite of cotton bolls, which it enters through punctures made by either of the 
pests Nesara viridulc, Creoniiades pallidus, EarUxs insulana, or Qelechia 
gossypieXla. Details are given. 

The influence of smut on the development of millet [trans. title], A. N, 
BTOHQifEM (Buohheim) and M. N. Shmanjev (Schmaotw) {Bolezni Bastenit, 
15 {1926), No, 1, pp. Ger. ahs., p, 45).— Differences noted in proportions 

and total results of dev^opment in different parts of sound and smutted millet 
are outlined. 

The downy mildew of onions (Peronospora schleldeni) , with particular 
reference to the hibernation of the parasite, P. A. Mtjuphy and B. M’Kat 
(Roy. Duhtln Soc. 8ci. Free., n. ser,, 18 (1926), No, 22, pp. 281-261, pW. 4 
figs, 2), — ^The observation, reported in 1921 (E. S. R., 46, p. 847), that mycelium 
of the onion false mildew fungus (P. schteideni) could overwinter in scaly 
leaves of onion bulbs has since been verified, and the present paper deals more 
fully with the work as carried on during the previous five years. 

Record is made of the occurrence in the bulbs of onions {ATlium cepa), potato 
oziions (A. cepa multiplioans) , shallots (A. ascalonlcum) , and Egyptian onions 
(A. cepa Imlbelliferum) of a perennial mycelium, which has proved to be that 
of P, schleldeni and which was subsequently found to permeate the gieen shoots 
produced from these bulbs. The effect of the disease on the bulbs and shoots 
and the subsequent production of mildew are described. Onions were infected 
with mildew through the leaves, the mycelium spreading Into the bulbs. Inocu- 
lation succeeded only when made through the leaves. Besting spores occurred 
very rarely in Ireland in the leaves of the mildewed plants. Soil infection is 
practically nonexistent. Perennial mycelium is extremely common in Ireland 
and is believed to originate most of the disease. Evidence is presented regard- 
ing its probable occurrence elsewhere. 

Onions raised from seed sown In autumn overwintered the mycelium of the 
fungus and produced mildew in early spring. Onion sets, potato onions, shal- 
lots, onions grown for seed, Egyptian onions, and possibly other species of 
Allium are also capable of overwintering the fungus in their bulbs. The infec- 
tion of onions raised from seed in the spring from such systematically infected 
plants has been followed, and no evidence of the infection of the seed was 
secured. Notes are given on degrees of resistance of foliage and bulbs in onion 
varieties. The mycelium was destroyed by heating infected onion bulbs in air 
at 40“ C. (104“ P.) for eight hours. Attempts to grow the mildew fungus on 
artificial media were unsuccessfuL 

White rot disease of onions: Immiuiity trials, R. M. Nattoabs {Jour. 
Bath md West and Bouth. Counties Boo,, 5, ser., 20 {1925-26), pp. 177, 178).— 
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Owing to the exceptionally dry season, only the very susceptible varieties were 
attacked by Solerotium cepivorum. Varieties apparently immune included 
Magnum Bonum, Selected Coconut, and Selected Bed. 

Verticilliose of pepper in Italy [trans. title], M. CuBzi (Biv, Pafol Veg.^ 
15 (1925), No. 9-10, pp. 145-160, figs. S ). — In the Marches, in the Abruzzo, and 
in Lombardy, Capsicum annum is subject to a disease, the sjmptoms and con- 
sequences of which are described in connection with Vertioillium traoheiphilum. 

Methods for investigating the virus diseases of the potato, and some 
results obtained by their use, P. A. Mtjbpht and R. M'Kat (Boy. Dullin Soc, 
8ci. Proc., n. ser., 18 (1926), No. 14i pp. 169-184, pis. 2). — ^Thls account of experi- 
mental methods for potato virus disease studies includes some of the results 
obtained. A reliable method is described for grafting tubers. Diseases of 
the mosaic group are transmitted by this means, and the regularity with which 
this occurs is supposedly in direct proportion to the infectiousness of each 
disease. The diseaseb are sometimes separated from each other in this process. 
Ijeaf roll is transmitted rarely, and its entire suppression can apparently be 
brought about by incubating the grafted tubers at 20* 0. (68* P.). The 
method of grafting employed is adapted to experiments designed to run for 
one season only, the tubers being planted in the open. Other applications are 
discussed. 

Other means of Infecting tubers are mentioned. The use of aphides has not 
been found suflOiclently reliable for routine work, although Mytsus persioae, M. 
pseudosolan t. and MacrosipJtum solanifoUi were shown to carry infection. For 
Infecting stalks and foliage, cleft grafts are reliable (except for streak occa- 
sionally) and transmit all diseases and combinations equally. Leaf mutila- 
tion also transmits streak. Aphides are unreliable at least for leaf roll, which 
was again found to be transmitted by Oaloooris Upunoftatus. 

A method is described whereby the rate of spread of a virus in the potato 
plant may be studied more exactly. Leaf-roll virus reached all points of the 
stem and tubers from a scion grafted on at the top after an Interval of more 
than 8 to 10 days and less than 34 to 16 daya 

The occurrence of varieties tolerant to streak has been proved, and methods 
are suggested for securing other varieties free from this disease and for 
proving the presence of streak in tolerant varieties. 

Potato varietal resistance to bacterial diseases [trans. title], V. P. 
IzEA-iL'sKif [W. ISBAiLSKy] and E. V. Rxnsrov [Rxjnow] (Bolezni Bastenii, 14 
(1925), No. 1, pp. 1-7; Qer. abs., pp. 6, 7). — The resistance of potato varieties to 
Bacterium fluorescens, B. joanthochlorum, and “ Bacterium No. 1 was studied. 
Use was made of 1 per cent bromine to disinfect the tuber sections to be tested 
for resistance. Snitsch, Switjes, and Grazia potatoes showed the highest resist- 
ance to infection. Biochemically, the three forms of bacteria are closely related. 
Treatment of the soil with 25 mg. CaCLO per 100 gm. of soil rendered the 
bacteria harmless. 

Potato degeneration and maturity of the seed tubers [trans. title], V. 
Ducomet (Bev. Path. T6g. ei Bnt. Agr., 11 (1924), No. $, pp. 185-188). — ^In a 
contribution which is historical, like one previously noted (E. S. B., 55, p. 752), 
the anther agrees with conclusions attributed to Botjes (but not cited) to the 
effect that probably the superiority for seed purposes of unripe tubers is cor- 
r^ted with their state as regards pathology rather than their condition as 
regards physiology. Degenerating diseases are contagious. The infection occurs 
during growth, and the occurrence (frequency) of contamination should vary 
somewhat, according to the length of the period of exposure to the infective 
agent. Hence, Immature seed tubers should show a certain degree of freedom 
from degeneration in the progeny. 
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A new treatment for potato diseases [trans. title], Ebeehaedt and J. 
Che\'aliee (Rev, Eort. AJgMey 30 (1926), No, 9, pp. 200-202), — ^The comprehen- 
sive idea of controlling defcenerating potato diseases which are can- ed by 
insects, and at the same time of protecting the plants against other disease, 
particularly those caused by fungi, was tested upon several potato varieties 
named as affected with mosaic, frisolee, and leaf roll, along with fungus dis- 
eases, by employing a preparation obtained by treatment ot a hydrocarbon 
(of the series Ca Ha-i-a and polymers) in the presence of sulfur so as to separate 
sulfureted hydrogen. 

The preparations are said to be effective against both the insect carriers of 
degenerating diseases and such disease fungi as Sphaerotheca pamiosa and 
PngtopMTioro infeatane. They appear to check the development of potato de- 
generating diseases and to give an acceleration of development and a greater 
degree of vitality in the vegetative phases, which phases are also prolonged 
with definite increase of yield. 

Effect of leaf-roll disease in potatoes on the composition of the tuber 
and ** mother tuber,” W. McLean (Jowr, Agr, Sci, [England}, 16 (1926), No, 2, 
pp. 318’-32i, iig, 1), — ^It was found that tubers from' secondary leaf roll plants 
have a lower dry matter content than tubers from healthy plants. The nitrogen 
in the dry matter is also appreciably higher. OPh^ difference in diy matter con- 
tent Is sufficiently large in many varieties to characterize leaf roll tubers. Nu- 
trient materials are removed by the young plants from leaf roll mother tubers 
much more slowly than in case of plants from healthy mother tubers. It is 
thought that determination of dry matter in the mother tuber two or three 
months after planting would serve as a further character In the diagnosis of 
secondary leaf rolL 

Susceptibility of German potato varieties to Fhytophtbora infestans 
[trans. title], 0. VowiNcsaa:. (Arh. Biot Beiclisanst, Land u. Foratw,, IJj. (1926), 
No. 4, pp, 588-641). — A study of German potato varieties as to their suscepti- 
bility to late bll^t (P. infestans), with a review of research methods, presents 
in tabular form, with dlscusi^on, the various data as regards temperature, air 
humidity, light intensity, nutritive condition, and vegetative stage of the host 
plant. Fructification and vegetative (mycelial) growth showed, resx>ectively, 
ranges of 8.7 to 26® and 4.6 to 27® 0. Apparently, 100 per cent is the optimal 
relative humidity of the air for sporangia formation. Nutritive favoring con- 
ditions are outlined. No influence of light intensity on growth of Phytophthora 
was observed. Older leaves were generally more susceptible than younger. The 
effects of attempted Inoculation with P. infestans on wild and cultivated 
Solanaceae are detailed. 

Coutarol of Hypocimus solaui (Rhizoctouia solaul) by fungicidal treat- 
ments [trans. title], H. Bbaun (Art). Biol, Beichsanat. Land u. Fortaw., 14 
(1926), No. 4, PP^ 411’454, pis, 2). — ^This deals in systematic form with aspects 
and relations of the whole problem of fungicidal control as applied to S. solani 
(R. sotani). 

[Bacterial blight of soy beau], G. K. BxfEQViTS (Buegwitz) (Boleeni 
Raatenil, 14 (1925), No. 1, pp. 88-41; Qer. aha., pp. 40, 41).— Alter a brief 
review of soy bean bacterial blight or pustule, known in North America and In 
the Orient, the author gives an account, with discussion, of the occurrence of 
a similar disorder of soy bean from XJrga, Mongolia. 

Pocket atlas of sugar beet diseases, O. Appel (Taschenattas der Kranh- 
heiien der Zuekerrutie. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1926, pp. 144), pla. 20).— This 
booklet, approximately uniform In size, style, and treatment with the two 
relating to potato diseases previously noted (E. S. B., 56, p. 90), includes a 
few beet disorders due directly to aTiimai pests. 
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Some serious sugar-cane diseases not known to occur in Cuba, J. A. 
Faeis (Trop, Plant Research Found, [TTasft., D, C,] BuL 4 (19^6), pp, 
figs, 10). — ^A brief review of the cane-disease situation in Cuba, as compared 
with that in some other regions, leads to the conclusion that Cuba is prob- 
ably free from sereh, Fiji disease, downy mildew, gummosis, leaf scald, dry 
top rot, sugar cane smut, and rust. These diseases are discussed as to symp- 
toms, causation, and control. 

Sugar cane pests and diseases, W. CoxTHEix-DoEMEa {Aust, Sugar Jour., 17 
(1926), No, 10, pp. 680-632). — ^An inspection report by the author deals briefly, 
as regards Tully River areas, with sugar cane leaf scald affecting Badila cane ; 
also a disease first observed at St. Helens and now named brown rot. As re- 
gards the Herbert River district, gumming disease is less injurious since the 
very susceptible variety, Clark Seedling, has been discarded. Other diseases 
referred to are top rot, red rot, and foot rot. 

Investigations into diseases of cane, H. T. Eastebbt (Queensland Bur. 
Sugar Erpt. Stas. Atm. Rpt, 26 (1926), pp, 26-89), — ^This section of the director’s 
report includes an account of cane-disease investigations, briefly as carried on 
by W. Cottrell-Dormer, but chiefly as carried on since March, 1926, and as 
reported, by his successor, N. L. Kelly. 

A summary of observations in various localities is given regarding Fiji 
disease, gummi n g disease (Bacterium 'casoularum) , leaf scald (Bacterium sp.), 
leaf stripe (Sclerospora saecharl), mosaic (undertemlned), a top rot (sea- 
sonal ?), a leaf sheath sderotial disease, red rot (CoUetotHchum faJcatum), 
foot rot (a root fungus), and iliau (a fungus disease of young shoots). 

Relationship of cone varieties to diseases, M. T. CJook: (Jour. Dept. Agr. 
Porto Rico, 9 (1025) ^ No. 4, pp. 217-281).— In a discussion of cane varieties as 
related to diseases, the author deals briefly with the history of the more im- 
portant cane diseases, mosaic, vascular disease or dry top rot (Plastnodiophora 
vascularum), Manat! disease (eye spot), and gummosis, as illustrating the 
importance of the selection of resistant varieties in the growing of sugar cane. 

Mosaic disease in Jamaica (Sugar INeio York}, 28 (1926), No, 1, p. SO ). — 
Information taken from a circular issued by the Jamaica Department of Agricul- 
ture shows that sugar cane mosaic, introduced some years ago, has spread to all 
parts of Jamaica, probably being present now in almost every cane fidd in 
the island. Uba is the only immune cane variety. Maize, and a number of 
wild grasses, though perhaps tliemselves not affected seriously, harbor the 
disea«5e, which is carried by insects to the cane. 

[Sugar cane mosaic and the sugar industry in the Philippines], B. 
Asuncion (Philippine Agr. Rev., 18 (1925), No. 1, pp. 33-38, fig. 1; also in Sugar 
[Neto York}, 28 (1926), No. 2, pp. 79, 80), — Sugar cane mosaic, known to have 
exi'^ed, in some cases as long as 15 to 20 years, in Argentina, Cuba, Hawaii, 
Fiji, Australia, New Guinea, Egypt, Java, Porto Rico, and the soutliern United 
States, is said to have become preval^t in moat of the sugar cane growing 
regions in the Philippines since its first reported observation, supposed to have 
occurred about 1010 or 1911. This situation is ascribed to lack of care in the 
selection of planting material, to continuous ralooning, and to poor cultivation. 
Tliese accounts show the actual losses caused by cane mosaic in case of Negros 
Purple, the standard variety of cane in Negros. Locid distribution, ways of 
spreading, and effects on plant and product are detailed. 

The average cane yield tonnage reduction by mosaic is said to be G1.28 per 
cent, tliough stooling Is not affected. The sugar yield is reduced by 70.63 per 
cent. Data obtained .show that 08 per cent of the young plants inherit the 
disease. In the area planted \slth healthy iwdnts only 4 per cent s^howed 
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mosaic. One method, b^ieved to be practical, of reducing losses is the selection 
d points from healthy plants exclusively. 

Mottle-necrosis of sweet potatoes, L. Jm Habteb [Phytopathology, 15 (1925), 
A"o. 1, p. 45).— Since the publication of the article previously noted (E. S. JR., 54, 
p. 49), sweet potato mottle necrosis has been located in new regions, indicating 
its probable spread. By u.se of a special technique the author has been able 
to isolate a Pythium from the dead tissue in almost every case. In view of 
this and of the results from some preliminary inoculations in the laboratory, 
it is believed that PytMum sp. is probably the causal organism. 

Mottle necrosis of sweet potatoes, L. L. EUetbb and W. A. Whitney (Jour. 
Agr. Research [U. iSf.], Si [1921), No. 10, pp. 893-^li, fl&s. 5) .—Detailed studies 
reported in the present article show that the sweet potato mottle necrosis 
referred to above may be produced by any of several species of Pythium, 
readily by P. ultimum, P. scleroteiohum, and P. aphanidermatmn, less readily 
by P. splendeiM. As P. ultimum and P. sclerotcichum are found in rootlets in 
the hotbed, it is concluded that rootlet rot and mottle necrosis are produced by 
the same organisms. All varieties tried were infected artificially. Triumph, 
y^ow Jersey, and Big Stem Jersey are very susceptible, but a number of 
good commercial varieties appear to be more or less resistant. Temperature 
largely determined the type of decay, which is apt to be marbled if above 20® 0., 
cheesy if below that reading. The specific maximum, minimum, and optimum 
temperatures are given. In case of P. ultimum, as an example, though the 
optimum for growth in pure culture is about 32® 0., the greatest amount of 
sweet potato decay occurs between 12 and 16®. Mottle necrosis is not a storage 
trouble. Comparison is made between the decay due to Rlmootonia solani and 
that due to Pythium. 

Crop rotation should be practiced where control measures are required. New 
son should be used each year in the hotbed. 

The comparative susceptibility of sweet-potato varieties to stem rot, 
L. D. Habteb and W. A. WnirisnEY (Jour. Agr. Research [V. jSf.], Si [1927), 
No. 10, pp. 915-919, fig. 1).— Studies previously noted (B. S. B., 34, p. 444) 
having shown that sweet potatoes could be infected artificially with stem end 
rot, also that natural infection of a few varieties occurred when these were 
planted on infested soil, it was planned to test susceptibility under field condi- 
tions, using, where practicable, only naturally infested soil. The procedure is 
outlined as used on infested soil during 1022-1926 at Houston, Del., and during 
1925-1026 at Seaford, Del., in testing tho relative susceptibility of 21 varieties 
to Fusartum hatatatis and P. hyperoxyspomm. At Houston the soil infestation 
and the Infection probability were increased by dipping the roots in a spore 
suspension of the stem rot organisms ^ust before planting. It was found that 
the two varieties which were very sui^ceptible at Seaford were also very 
susceptible at Houston. 

Apparently there are no varieties entirely immune to stem rot, thou^ the 
Injury to such varieties as Creola, Dahomey, Haiti, Key West, Pierson, Pumphin, 
Bed Brazil, iSouthem Queen, Triumph, White Tam, and Yellow Strasburg is so 
slight that a normal crop can be produced by them even when grown on badly 
infested soil. Varieties very susceptible include Yellow Jersey, Bed Jersey, 
Porto Bico, Nancy Hall, Gold Sldn, Georgia, and Big Stem Jersey, a large 
percentage of infected plants of these varieties being Iznied during the growing 
season. 

Phytophthora infestans on tomato [trans. title], V- N. Bondabtseva- 
Mosttevebde (Boitoabzhwa-Montevebdb) [BolezM Rastenil, 15 [1926), No. 1, 
pp. 1-^; Qer. ahs., pp. 26, 27). — ^In and near Leningrad, tomato fruits are very 
severely and foliage is less severely or not at all attacked by a Phytophthora 
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viliich, on the basis of morphology and cultural characters, is regarded as 
P, infestafiiL The results are given of inspection and infection tests as regards 
the reaction ff this fungus to other Solanaceao. Cupper-lime sprays are 
eCective. 

Control of tomato blights, F. J, Pbitchaei) (Canning Trade, 49 [i. e., 50} 
(1927), Nos. ii2, pp. 50, 52, 54, 56, 60, 69, flffs. 9; 23. pp. 18, 20, 22, figs. 6).— This 
account is Um.ted to t(»mato Septoria leaf spot and early blight, said to be 
the most common and, with the exception of wilt in some localities, the most 
desti active of tomato diseases in the Middle East and Middle West. Control 
measures relied upon include «eecl treatment (with mercuric chloride at 
1: 8,000), clean seed beds, use of early plants, crop rotation, spraying (Bordeaux 
mixture at 4r-4-50. with 2 lb's, of rosin fish oil soap, at 50 to 100 gal. per acre) , 
fall plowing, clean culture, and resistant varieties. 

The results of fall plowing, as exemplified at the Arlington Experimental 
Farm, are considered to show that tomatoes should be planted on thoroughly 
fall-plowed land in the Middle East and Middle West, where Septoria leaf spot 
and early blight are commonly destructive. 

Some fungus diseases of fruit trees ( [JnsTt Free State] Dept. Lands and 
Agr. Leaflet 8^ (1926), pp. 12, pU. 2).— The fruit-tree diseases here discussed 
include pear scab (Venturia pyrina) ; apple scab (7. inaequalis), canker (Nee- 
tria gain gene), mildew (Podosphaera leucotricha) , brown rot (Sctcrotinia 
(Monilia) fructig&na), and blossom wilt (S. (MoniUn) rtnerea malt) ; plum 
and cherry blossom wilt, wither tip, and brown rot (8. (MonWa) cinerea 
pruni) ; and plum silver leaf (Stereum purpnreum), the causal organism attack- 
ing also, among other trees and shrubs, apple, peach, nectarine, Morello cherry, 
almond, apricot, Portuguese laurel, laburnum, rhododendron, currant and 
gooseberry. Varietal susceptibilities are indicated. 

Fungous diseases of fruit-trees in New Zealand and their remedial treat* 
ment, G. H. CuiJrNiNOHAM (Aaelxland: New Zeal. Frnitoroicers* Fed., 1925, 
pp. XXXI +382, figs. 177). — ^This publication, based on a 5-ycar study in field 
and laboratory of the fungus diseases attacking the commercial orchards in 
New Zealand, is in two sections, the first dealing with general matters relating 
to hosts, fungi, bacteria, tmd control measures and tbe second dealing with 
specific organisms causing various orchard diseases The chemistry of sprays 
is dealt with tu as elementary a manner as is thought practicable. Fruits and 
diieasvs are sybtematically considered. The bibliography comprises 337 titles. 

Fungi causing fruit rots [trans. title], H. Fads and M. Stabhelin (Ann. 
Agr. Suisse, 26 (1925), No. 1, pp. 59-72; als. in Rev. Dot. Appl et Agr. Colon., 
5 (1025), No. 52, pp. 959-961). — ^Particular-5 are given regarding the action of 
salts studied, including principally those of copper, nickel, zinc, and iron, on 
spores of the fruit-parasitic fungi Pcnieilliinn glauoum, Bntrytis cincrca, and 
Manilla fruotigena. 

On the diseases known as “bark canker” and *‘dle back” in fruit 
trees, H. R. Beiton-Jones (Jour. Baih and Wefxt and South. Counties Soc., o. 
ser., 20 (1925-26), pp. 224-243, pis. 2).— A general account, with a bibliography 
of 24 titles, deals in some detail with fruit ti'ee diseases due to Myisosporium 
corticolum, Diaporthe pemioiosa, and Cyfospora spp. 

The perfect form of Sphaeropsis [trans, title], G. Abnato (Assoc. Franc. 
Avanc. ScU, Confs., Conipt. Rend., 48 (192 1), pp. 444-44^> 2) .--Tbe synonymy 

of SpJiaeivpsts spp., which attack various fruit trees, is obscure. The author 
daims that a perfect form of 8. pseudo-diplodia has been found on bark of 
Pyrus malus. A description of this is given as a new species with the name 
DidymeUa malk 
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Apple tree canker and Spliaeropsis malornm [trans. title], G. Peeti {Ann^ 
JB. iBt Super, Agr. Portioi, S, eer,, 1 (im), pp. 25-^1, figs, 5),— A study of the 
organism associated with apple tree canker presents in conclusion the synonymy 
of S, malorum. 

Studies on the apple rust caused by Gymnosporangium yamadae, T* 
Fu k ushi {Jour, Col, Agr,, Hokkaido Imp, Univ,, 15 (1925), No. 6, pp, 269-$07, 
pis, 4 ). — In the present paper are presented the morphology of the apple rust 
fungus ((?. yamadae), the anatomical features of the gall induced by the fungus 
on Juniperus cliinensis and J, sargenti, and the results of inoculation experi- 
ments on 50 apple varieties. 

Bitter pit in apples: A review of the problem, A. J. M, Smith {[Ot, Britl 
Dept, Sci. and Indus, Research, Food Invest, Speo, Rpt, 28 (1926), pp, IV+2i, 
pis, 2, figs, 4). — ^Thls special bitter pit report deals with characteristics, orchard 
factors, theories, development in storage and on the tree, storage temperature, 
maturity at picking, and commercial aspects of the bitter pit problem. 

To a presentation and critical discussion of present knowledge is added some 
information not published hitherto. The question is not yet settled whether the 
disease may develop from a start made after storing. The fact that severe 
pruning and heavy late irrigation predisposed to bitter pit suggested a connec- 
tion between this disease and the water relations of the growing fruit. 

In certain varieties the trouble appears while the fruit is still on the tree. 
In other varieties it seems to be Inhibited while on the tree, developing rapidly 
after picking, particularly in fruit picked while relatively immature. CJold 
storage retards bitter pit in some susceptible varieties, but the retarding effect 
of cold storage, where present, is lessened by delay in storing. It is suggested 
that, pending conclusive experimental work, a combination of later picking with 
more rapid refrigeration may be advantageous. 

Cause of the peach drop in 1924, B. 0. Walton (Penn, State Hon, Assoc, 
Proc,, 66 (1925), pp, 7i-75).— An account is given of abnormal peach drop during 
July, 1924, in an orchard in Adams County, Pa. A description is given of the 
cankers, with views as to causation and an account of reports from other areas. 
No organism was isolated in the Pennsylvania area. 

Present status of peach yellows in Pennsylvania, W. A. McOuBniN (Penn, 
State Hon, Assoc, Proc., 66 (1925), pp, 75-78).— This detailed and tabulated 
account indicates a decrease in the amount of peach yellows and little peach 
during the season of 1924. Apparently peach yellows was not spread in any 
marked degree by use of any x^rtlcular nursery stock. 

A comparison of dusts and spray to control fungous diseases of the 
cranberry, B. P. Dbiggers (Neio Jersey Stas, Bui, Ifig (1927), pp, 10). — Giving 
the results to date of expermentation beginning in 1023 to compare some of 
the more promising dusts with liquid Bordeaux, and a summary to date also of 
investigations by others dealing with the use of liquid Bordeaux on cranberries, 
the author stales that a Bordeaux-soap spray coating maintained on the fruit 
’ and foliage of a badly infested cranberry bog throughout the growing season 
of the berries decreased rot and increased yield. Copper lime dust did not stick 
as weU, nor was it as effective. Of the different combinations used of monohy- 
drate copper sulfate and hydrated lime, the 50-50 formula gave the best con- 
trol. On a badly infested bog, rot fungi were not satisfactorily controlled 
with one season's use of dry ground Bordeaux, colloidal sulfur, or 25-75 copper 
lime dust, though the ground Bordeaux appeared to be tbe most promising. 

In six years of spraying with Bordeaux-soap on a bog recovering from cran- 
berry girdler Injury, good control of rot fungi was obtained after the second 
year. The effects of this treatment are said to be cumulative. Plats sprayed 
for five years and then left unsprayed the following year produced a sound 
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crop of berries. One season’s results from a comparison of copper carbonate 
and colloidal sulfur with Bordeaux-soap spray indicate that these two dusts 
are not suitable as a control for cranberry rot fungi. On two bogs colloidal 
sulfur as a du«>t fungicide burned both fruit and foliage. 

Phoinopsls cinerescens on fig [trails, title], L. Maffei {Riv, jPatoJ. Teg., 15 
{1923), yo. 5--}, pg. 31-Jft, figs. 6 ). — An account is given of the parasitism by 
P. cineresetns on fig branches. 

Spraying for the control of fig rust, W. B. Lanhaxc, R. H. Wyche, and 
R. H. Stansel (Texas Sta. Circ. 47 (1927), pp. 8, figs. 3).— The crop of the 
Alagnolia fig, which is the only variety grown for market in Texas, is con- 
siderably impaired every year by rust (Uredo fid). Th's causes a leaf drop, 
and it may make the fruit difficult to peel with lye ; but supposedly the greatest 
damage is due to sunburn occurring after the rusted leaves fall. The life his- 
tory of the fungus and control measures have not yet been adequately worked 
out. A brief review of the related literature is given. 

In March, 1024, orchards of Magnolia figs were planted at Angleton on Vic- 
toria clay and at Beaumont on a dark phase of Crowley clay, and in 1924-1925 
preliminary protection work was staited with Bordeaux mixture. 

Conditions and results, as tabulated, show practically no difterence between 
Bordeaux mixture rust control at 5-5-50 and that at 10-10-50. Bordeaux as 
a dormant spray gave no rust control, but when applied to the leaves it pro- 
tected them throughout the season, with little difference in effectiveness for 
Intervals of 15, 30, or 45 days. The trees should be sprayed with Bordeaux 
5-5-60 when the disease appears, usually about July 13, and subsequently often 
enough to protect new fruit and leaves, usually about every 30 days until 
September 15 or later. 

Experiments on the control of American gooseberry mildew, R. M. 
^^ATTRASS (Jour. Bath and West and South. Counties Soo., 5. ser., BO (1925-B6)f 
pp. 17B-175). — ^American gooseberry mildew has become a serious menace to 
gooseberry culture in the Brfstol Province, and control experiments are being 
carried on. The 1923 results are outlined for ammonium polysulfide and soft 
soap, a proprietary soda-sulfur compound and soft soap washing soda and 
soft soap, and Burgundy mixture. All applications except the Burgundy mix- 
ture gave good results from the small-scale tests carried out, though the rela- 
tive values of the results of the three successful sprays have not been de- 
termined. 

Vims diseases of raspberries, C. W. Bennett (Wchigan Sta. Tech. Bui. 80 
{1927), pp. S8, pis. 11). — Sketching the history of raspberry virus diseases In 
the United States and Canada and detailing experimental work, the author 
states that there appear to be five distinct virus diseases of raspberry, corre- 
sponding to the names cnrl, red raspberry mosaic, mild mosaic, yellow mosaic, 
and streak. Except streak, all these have been transmitted by aphids, of which 
the species Aphis ruhiphiJa and Amphorophora rubi have been used for this 
purpose in experimentation. Inoculation experiments indicate that A. rubi 
distributes the mosaic, and that Aphis rubiphila chiefly disseminates curl. 

While one aphid may inoculate a plant, more aphids give a larger percentage 
of infection. A. rubiphila transmits curl for at least 48 hours after contact 
with virus plants. Evidence has been obtained to the effect that individuals 
may carry curl virus for more than three weeks. Apparently the egg stage 
does not transmit the vims. Temperature has a very decided influence tn 
masking symptoms of mild mosaic and of red raspberry mosaic. Cnrl symptoms 
are marked at -all temperatures at which affected plants will grow. Symptoms 
of red raspberry mosaic range widely with varieties. Girdling experiments 
indicate that the virus moves in some part of the bark, presumably the sieve 
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tul)es. The movement of curl virus within a plant is relatively slow, and is 
supposedlj' connected with food translocation. Wichin the raspberry group are 
to be found wide varietal ranges of behavior as regards disease tolerance, 
susceptibility, and apparent immunity. 

The most satisfactory control measures available for general use are careful 
and efScient roguing and the selection and increase of virus-free raspberry 
nursery stock. 

Observations on citrns wilt, A. S. Bhoads {Fla. State Sort. Soc. Proo., 38 
{1925)t pp. Preferring, as more distinctively descriptive, the term 

“wilt” to either of the common terms “blight” or “leaf curl” as applied 
to this trouble, which has been knoWh in Florida for about 60 years, the 
author gives an account that is historical and descriptive. The trouble K 
considered physiological, probably due primarily to irregularities of soil- 
moibture conditions, chiefly a deficiency in soil moisture available during the 
dry season. Prevention will require use of the more desirable types of soil 
only and their proper maintenance. Wind burning, so-called, is a dehydration 
of the leaves and twigs brought about by a too rapid evaporation rate. Irriga- 
tion would be of decided value. Reproduction of the original natural habitat,, 
so far as practicable, is considered desirable. 

The borax treatment of citrus fruit for prevention of decay, H. R. Pultow 
(Fla. State Sort. Soc. Proc., 88 (1925), pp. — ^The borax treatments for 

blue mold rot or stem end rot, which together are said to cause practically 
all of the decay of Florida citrus fruit after leaving the tree, include the 
cold treatment (not below about 70* F.), which prevents over 60 per cent of 
blue mold decay and almost 75 per cent of stem end rot over a two or three 
weeks marketing period, and the heat treatment (115-120®), which increases 
its effectiveness to more than 90 per cent for blue mold rot and to about 80 
per cent for both forms of stem end rot. A concentration of 5 per cent is 
protective in a marked degree; solutions up to 10 per cent are only slightly 
more so, and they leave a too conspicuous sediment. Installation and procedure 
are discussed. 

A new disease of Acacia baiieyana [trans. title], A Agostini (Rlv. PatoL 
Teg., 15 (1925), No. 5-d, pp. 118-122, fig. 1 ). — ^A new leaf spotting fungus of 
A. l>ai!leuana is said to be a new species and named Phyllostiota pollacoii. 

Die-back in Hevea caused by a bug [trans. title], W. Baxly (Mede^. 
Proefsta. Malang, No. 4$ (1924), pp. 10, pis. 6; Bug. al)s.. p. 10). — On an isolated 
estate near Melang, Hevea trees showed signs of die<back, infected branches 
bearing finally brown depressions and the apical portions becoming withered 
and split Often, side shoots arose from dormant buds. A bug, Dindgmus 
rilnginosus, was often seen sucking at the spots where the infection usually 
started. Attempted infection tests with these bugs <»n trees growing in the 
experimental garden (hence under more favorable growing conditions) were 
not followed by the typical symptoms. 

Pests and diseases of mahogany (Swietenia mahagoui and S. macro- 
phylla) cultiTated in Java [trans. title], L. G. E. Kaxshoven (Dept. Landl).y 
Nijv. en Sandel IDutch Mast Indies’l, Meded, Inst. PlantenssieJcten, 69 (1926), 
pp. IV+126, pis. 22; Eng. als., pp. id7-i2d). — ^The purpose of this publication 
is to present all information available to date regarding injuries of mahogany 
due to climatological factors, soil conditions, other unfavorable factors locally, 
fungus diseases, noxious plants, insects, men, game, birds, and miscellaneous 
agents. 

Ck>bweb disease of mahogany and teak [trans, title], AL B. Schwarz 
(Dept. Xrfzndb., NiSv. en handel IDutcU Ea^t Indies], Sorte Meded. Inst. Plantenr’ 
aiekicn, No. 2 (1926), pp. 9. pis. 4; ^ng. a58., pp. 7-^). — ^A cobweb fungus is 
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described as spreading over and into branches, leaf stalks, and leaves of both 
mahogany (Swie tenia mahagoni) and teak (Tectona grandU). Comparison is 
made with cobweb fungi found on different plants and designated as thread 
blights by Fetch in his own accounts, some of which have been noted (E. S. R., 
63, p. 49; 64, p. 449). For blights of this character the present author prefers 
the name cobweb disease, as an accurate translation of the descriptive Dutch 
name spinnewebzlekte. This organism appears to belong to the so-called 
Marasmioid group of thread blights. 

White pine blister rust, W. A. McDubbin {Penn, Dept. Agr. Bui. 4S6 (1926), 
pp, 25, figs. 15). — A summary of information on this disease. 

A correctional note on the naming of Cytosporina septospora [trans. 
title], G. Dobooin (Bolezni Rastenit, 15 (1926), No. 1, pp. 4S~50, fig. 1). — The 
author found needles of Pinua sHvestris, P, montana, P. larlcis, and P. aabiniana 
to be infected with a fungus, the morphological characters and physiological be- 
havior of which show it to be Brunchorstia pinea. This form was described 
earlier by the author (E. S. R., 26, p. 852) as C. septospora, which naming is 
now said to be erroneous. 

The more important diseases and pests of ornamental plants under glass 
or in the open, R. Laitbbbt (Die Wichtigsten Krankheiten und Sohddlinge der 
Zierpfiamsen im Qetcdchshaus und Frelen. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1924, pp. ISO, 
figs. 83). — Of the two sections of this book, dealing with diseases and pests of 
ornamentals, the first takes up the plants in the alphabetical order of the 
names. Tho second deals rather with injurious agents as characteristically 
affecting parts or regions of the plant 

A new disease of Oobaea scandens [trans. title], A. Nannizzi (Piu. Patol. 
Veg., 15 (1925), No. 1-2, pp. 1-4). — ^In the Botanical Garden of Siena C. scandens 
is attacked by a leaf jotting fungus which is diagnosed as a new species, 
Beptoria oligooarpa. 

ECONOMIO ZOOLOGY— EHTOMOIOGT 

The practical value of birds, J. Hendeeson (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927, pp. XII+SJi2). — ^In this work the author analyzes and digests the more 
important data on economic ornithology in North America. Part 1 (pp. 3-112) 
is a general discussion of the subject, dealing with the function of birds in 
nature, their relation to farm crops, orchards, forests, and poultry yards, and 
their work as scavengers and in the control of injurious insects, mammals, and 
weeds ; the quantities and kinds of food they require ; their status as possible 
carriers of disease and parasites, etc. Part 2 (pp. 116-290) takes up the 
orders, families, and species of birds in systematic order and discusses in detail 
their food habits, os shown by direct observation and by examination of the 
stomach contents. Much of the data is presented in tabnlar form. Biblio- 
graphical references are given as footnotes, and a general bibliography of 28 
pages is included. 

Partridges: Yesterday and to-day, E. Pabker (London: Field Press Ltd., 
1927, pp. XJII+15-111). — ^This is an analysis of the replies to a questionnaire 
sent out In the fall of 1926 to owners of partridge manors in England, Scot- 
land and Wales. The chapters deal with the changed conditions of fanning, 
some questions of food supply, the Boston system, importation of Hungarian 
partridges and the exchange of eggs, winter feeding, diseases old and new, 
records of bags, and counsel from experience. 

[Report of the department of entomology of the Indiana Station] 
(Indiana Bia. Rpt. 1926, pp. 27-29, fig. l).—ln referring to Insects In their rela- 
tion to plant diseases, extensive experiments have shown conclusively that the 
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spinach aphid {Myzua persicae) is the principal agent in disseminating potato 
leaf roll under Indiana conditions, and that the potato leafhopper (JSmpoasca 
fahae) is also capable of transmitting the disease but to a lesser degree. It 
is pointed out that the spinach aphid has also been discovered to be the prin- 
cipal insect factor in the carriage and spread of tomato mosaic. 

The jMexical bean beetle spread throughout the southeastern quarter of the 
State in 1926. Experiments show that the use of calcium arsenate and hy- 
drated lime is the most practical means of control for both this pest and the 
striped cucumber beetle. 

A practical and economical spray for the control of biting flies attacking 
cattle, developed at the station, is prepared by mixing 1 pint of oil of tar 
with 1 gal. of used crank-case oil. Under usual conditions one spray applied in 
the morning after mllldng is sufficient to protect the cows for a 24-hour period. 

[Work in entomology at the Michigan Station] {MicUgan 8ta, Rpt. 
pp. 19, 2(?). — ^Brief reference is made to the occurrence of and work during the 
year with the several insects of Importance, including the hemlock looper 
(Miopia fiseellaria) , striped cucumber beetle, spotted cucumber beetle, codling 
moth, stings on fruits (E. S. E., 56, p. 166), June beetle, etc. 

[Report of work in entomology at the Tennessee Station], H. L. Facsleb 
(Teyinessee 8ta. BpU 1926, pp. 52-34).— -In control work on the underground 
form of the woolly aphid, tests were made of paradlchlorobenzene, coal tar, 
and crude naphthalene, 2,314 1- and 2-year-old trees being used. The paradi- 
chlorobenzene and crude naphthalene applications were made, for the most part, 
at the rate of 0.25 to 0.6 oz. to every 4 in. of space in the row along the side of 
the trees. The coal tar was applied at the rate of 2 to 3 oz. in the row for 
every 4 in. of space. This material was applied within 2 in. of the trees on 
both sides and at a depth of about 2 in., in order to bring it near the level of 
the crown, thus making possible the control of the infestation near the top of 
the ground as well as deeper. Several applications of these materials were 
made during the fall, and in some cases they were applied several times on the 
same block of trees, in other cases only once. The results show that paradi* 
chlorobenzene, although highly toxic to the trees, gave excellent control. With 
coal tar some very good results were obtained, and it is pointed out that this 
material should be tried again. Crude naphthalene did not prove to be very 
satisfactory as a control measure. 

The potato leafhopper having been found to be doing considerable damage 
to alfalfa on the station farm, sweepings were made from injured plants. 
Within three days after such sweepings were placed in cages over undamaged 
alfalfa, yellowing of the plants occurred, while the check cage plants remained 
uninjured. 

The cotton leaf worm made its appearance in the vicinity of the station on 
August 23. By September 18 the worms had increased to such numbers that 
dusting was found to be necessary. 

The grub of what appears to be a chrysomelid of the genus Fidia or Typo- 
phorus was a source of damage to sweet potatoes by making farrows in the 
roots about in. in diameter. It is stated that considerable complaint was 
received during the year from western Tennessee regarding flea beetle injury 
to sweet potatoes. 

Report of the entonoiologist, D. T. Fttulawat (EawaH Ed. Oommrs. Agr, 
and Forestry [Eien.] Rpt., 1925^6, pp, 59-47).— This report, covering the 
biennial period ended December 31, 1926, deals with the propagation and dis- 
tribution of heneflcial insects ; the introduction of beneficial insects ; depreda- 
tions by CoptotemMe formoeama and Oryptotermea pUseatua; a brood disease 
very destructive to bees on the island of Kauai, which resmbles sac brood; 
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lantana and other noxions weed suppression through insect attack ; the appear- 
ance of a venomous spider, Lairodectes fnactanst on the island of Oahu: and 
the appearance of the Australirm tomato weevil Llatroderes apicaha on the 
island of Hawaii. 

[Insect pests in I>evon] {Scale-JBayne Agt\ Col. Pamphlet 21 (1027), pp. 11, 
15^27). — Observations on the cabbage gall weevil (Ceuthorrhpnchua pleuro- 
stigma Marsh), the azalea leaf miner (Qracllaria assaleella Brants.), and nar- 
cissus hies in 1926 are noted. 

Economic insects in Sweden in 1922—1926 [trans. title], 0. Lundblad 
(Meddel. Centralanst Foradksv. JordbrnJc^omradet ISweden'i, No, 317 (1927), 
pp, 57, fig, 1), — ^This is a report of the occurrence of insects of economic impor- 
tance in Sweden during a period of 5 years. Brief reference is also made to 
other pests, including birds, mammals, etc. 

[Report on work done in the entomological section during the years 
1924-25 and 1925—26], K. Kunhi Kannan (Mysore Dept, Apr, RpU. 
192 jH^ 5, pt, 2, pp, 9-11; 1925-26, pt, 2, pp, 11-18),— The insects referred to in 
these reports (B. S. R., 54, p. 75S) include Amsacta albUtriga Walk., sugar cane 
borer, mango hoppers (Idiocerua spp.), rhinoceros beetle, coffee borer (Xylo- 
treohtis quadripes), lime tree or citrus borer (CMUdoninm cinctum), ladybird 
beetle on potato, and the average pod borer (Adisura atkinsoni). 

Morphology and mechanism of the Insect thorax, B. E. Snodobass 
(Smithsn. Misc, CoUeot,, 80 (1927), No, 1, pp, 108, figs, 44), — Anatomical studies 
are reported upon. 

A device for determining the relative degree of insect occurrence, E. A. 
MoGbegob (PafinPaoific Ent,, S (1926), No, 1, pp, 29-33, fig, i).— The author 
describes a pest gauge whicdi he has p^ected and used during two seasons in 
citrus thrips studies. Considerable data have been accumulated which indicate 
that this device is of real value in scoring varying degrees of pest occurrence. 

Physical properties of commercial dusting and spraying materials, L. B. 
Strkbteb (New York &tate 8ta, Tech, Bui, 125 (1927), pp, 12), — ^The author 
reports upon experimental work, including gelatin solution tests of lead arse- 
nate, packing of lead arsenates in the sieves, sieve analyses of mixed dusts, 
electrification of dust particles, and screening tests to grade tobacco dusts. 

In the past, screening tests for particle size measurements of arsenicals 
and sulfur dusts have been unreliable and unsatisfactory due to packing in 
the sieves. This condition, it is pointed out, is due to frictional electricity, 
and it was found that by removing the electric charge more satisfactory results 
can be obtained. Sulfur dust becomes electrified In the process of screening, 
but when mixed with lead arsenate in the proper proportion it passes through 
the sieves free from electrical excitation. Thus, lead arsenates 70 to 90 per 
cent of which failed to pass a 200-mesh sieve were screened through a 325- 
mesh sieve without difficulty when mixed with sulfur. Sieve analyses of 
sulfur dusts become more accurate when the sulfur is freed of the electric 
charge caused by friction in the screening process. Tobacco dusts are not as 
fine as other dusting materials, and screening tests are considered sufficiently 
accurate for particle size measurements. 

Chemical testing of nicotine dnsts, B. M. Hixon and O. J. Ebaxb (loica 
State Col, Jour, 8oi., 1 (1927), No, 3, pp, S7SS77, figs, 3), --The authors conclude 
that the method proposed by Thatcher and Streeter (B. S. R., 49, p. 551) for 
chemical testing of the efficiency of various carriers for nicotine dusts Is not 
reliable. An apparatus is described for analyzing the nicotine vapor evolved 
from a dust, and results are reported on the toxicity of this vapor to insects* 
The evidence indicates that nicotine decomposition at various rates in the dust 
is due to oxidation. 

65076—27 5 
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LaI>orator7‘ and field experiments on the use of 3:5-dinitro-o-cresol and 
the sodium salt for winter sprayings C. T. Gimingham and P. Tatterspieu) 
iJour, Agr. 8cu {England], 17 (1927), No, 2, pp, 162-180, fig. 1).— -This is a 
report of investigations conducted at the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

The toxicity of 3 : 6-dinitro-o-cresoI and its sodium salt to the eggs of several 
species of moths was determined under laboratory conditions. Both substances 
appeared to be toxic to eggs at concentrations varying from 0.1 to 0.025 per 
cent. With eggs of some insects, hatching is not entirely prevented by the 
action of low concentrations of dinitrocresol and sodium dinitrocresylate, but 
the majority of the larvae which emerge succumb within a few hours. The 
eggs of “red spider" are very resistant to the action of dinitrocresol. At 
equivalent concentrations, dinitrocresol and sodium dinitrocresylate nave 
approximately the same toxicity to insect eggs. Washing eggs with water 
after spraying has no appreciable effect on the toxicity of dinitrocresol if the 
liquid is first allowed to dry on the eggs. Sodium dinitrocresylate is more 
affected by washing after spraying. Field experiments on apples and black 
currants with spray fluids containing dinitrocresol at a concentration of 0.25 
per cent and sodium dinitrocresylate at equivalent concentration showed that 
both materials were completely effective against psylla and aphid ^gs and 
greatly reduced the number of caterpillars. There was no evidence of any 
effect on capsid eggs. Both fluids had a cleansing effect on the bark of the 
trees, killing algae, lichens, etc. ; they caused no injury to the trees themselves. 
The results demonstrate the practicability of using dinitrocresol and sodium 
dinitrocresylate as winter spray fluids on dormant trees and bushes under field 
conditions. 

On the control of glasshouse insects with calcium cyanidle, H. W. Mites 
(Ann. Appl. Biol, U (1927), No. 2, pp. 240-246). author’s experiments 
made in Great Britain during 1^5-26 indicate that calcium cyanide is a satis* 
factory source of hydrocyanic acid gas and can be used to control a number 
of the usual pests infesting glasshouse plants. Trialeurodes vaporariorwn 
Westw. was held in check with dosages of A to % oz. per 1,000 cu. ft, and 
effectiv^y controlled with dosages from % to % oz. per 1,000 cu. ft. according 
to ^ the conditions prevailing. At least six species of greenhouse aphids were 
controlled with dosages varying from to % oz. per 1,000 cu. ft Thrips, of 
which four species were dealt with, were more difficult to control, apparently 
only the adults being affected by the hydrocyanic acid gas. Dosages of 46 to 
14^ oz. per 1,000 cu. ft. killed varying percentages of the adults, and a series 
of fumigations were found to give satisfactory control. Two instances are 
cited where continued fumigations with calcium cyanide apparently resulted 
in control of mealy bugs on tomatoes and vines in Guernsey. 

Pest destruction by aeroplane, A. B. Blake (Sci. Bi'og. {London], 21 (1927), 
No. 84, PP‘ 688-691). — ^This is a brief review of control work with insects that 
has been conducted throng the application of insecticides by means of air- 
planes, together with a list of nine references to literature. 

Studies of the immature stages of IMfenitoban Orthoptera, N. Obiddle 
(Roy, Boc, Camda, Proc, and Trans., S. aer., 20 (1926), Sect V, pp. 605^26, 
pla. 4)* — ^The studies here reported include 81 species. 

Yellowing of alfalfa caused by leafhoppers, F. R. Jones and A. A 
Gbanovsky (Phytopathology, 17 (1927), No, 1, p. 89). — ^Experiments conductet’ 
in Wisconsin, where alfalfa yellows became unusually conspicuous on the second 
crop, demonstrated beyond doubt that Empoasca fabae was responsible for the 
condition. 

Onrlyrtop of squash, AI. B, McKay and T. P. Dyksyra (Phytopathology, 17 
(1927), No. 1, pp, 48, 48).— A severe condition of squash found in many places 
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in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho In August, 1926, wa« readily and repeatedly 
produced in the greenhouse by the use of beet curly-top viruliferous leafhoppers, 
Sutettix ienclla. 

Concerning Stethoeonns cyrtopeltis Plor. (Hem. Capsidae) as an enemy 
of Tingis pyri Fab. (Hem. Tingitidae) [trans. title], 0. Gautebb (Bui. 8oo. 
Ent France, Ao. 2 (1921), pp. 26, 21). — ^This is a brief note on a capsid observed 
to attack the pear tingid or lacebug in Chatillon-d’Azergues in Rhone. 

[Citrus aphid studies] (Fla. State Eort. Soc. Proc., 39 (1926), pp. 156-111 ). — 
Papers are presented on New Facts about the Citrus Aphid and its Natural 
Enemies, by P. R. Cole (pp. 150-158) ; Another Year’s Experience with the 
Citrus Aphis, by J. R. Watson (pp. 159-161) ; Snuff as an Insecticide, by B. L. 
Miller (pp. 165-168) ; and Factors. Affecting the Control of the Green Citrus 
Aphid with Nicotine Dust, by W. W, Yothers and O. 0. McBride (pp. 169-171). 
It is concluded by Miller that snuff, because of its low price and effectiveness as 
well as its good qualities as a fertilizer, promises to be one of the most satis- 
factory materials for combating the citrus aphid. 

Butterflies of California, J. X. Comstock (Los A^igeles: Author, 1921, pp. 
334, pis. 63. figs. 92). — ^This is a popular guide to a knowledge of the butterflies 
of California, embracing all of the 477 species and varieties at present recorded 
for the State. The work is illustrated with 63 full page color plates, showing 
all of the species known to inhabit the State and the majority of those occurring 
in the Southwest, together with half-tone and line illustrations depicting the 
life histories of western butterflies. 

Destruction of the pink boll worm in Egypt [trans. title], C. B. Williams 
(Bui. Union Agr. J^gypte, 25 (1921), No. 118, pp. 51-56). discussion of control 
work in Egypt. 

Codling moth experiences in 1926, A. J. Glnbt (Ky. State Eort. Soc. 
Trans., 1926, pp. 1S3-140) .—The author reports upon one of the most serious 
outbreaks of the codling moth that has occurred in Kentucky. 

Late facts about the calyx spray, R. H, Smith (Better Fruit, 21 (1921), 
No. 10, pp. By gi),— The data here presented supplement an account by the 
author previously noted (E. S. R., 56, p. 865). 

Moth control to meet residue edict (Better Fruit, 21 (1921), No. 10, pp. 
11, 12). — ^This account Includes suggestions for the reduction of arsenate residue 
on sprayed fruit. The joint recommendations of Federal and State experts are 
included. 

Effects of cold storage upon clothes moths, E. A. Back and R. T. Cotton 
(Refrig. Engin., IS (1921), No. 12, pp. 365, S66). — ^In this address to the Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigerating Engineers in May, 1927, the authors call attention 
to the fact that cold storage at a temperature of from 40 to 42® F. furnishes 
absolute protection against clothes moths, although such temperatures may not 
kill the larvae. Data are given on the relative resistance of clothes moth 
adults, eggs, and larvae. 

A study of the terminal abdominal structures of male Diptera (two* 
winged flies), F. R. Cole (Calif. Acad. Sci. Proc., 4. ser., 16 (1921), No. I4, 
pp. 391-499, figs. 281).— A report of anatomical studies conducted. 

The growth of the larva of Calliphora erythrocephala as related to tem- 
perature and nourishment [trans, title], L. Musconi (Boh Lab. Zool Gen. e 
Agr. B. Scuola Super. Agr. Portici, 18 (1925), pp. 95-115, figs. 8).— This is a 
report of studies conducted In connection with a list of 18 references to the 
literature. 

On the hibernation of some common flies [trans. title], E. Roxtbaud (Bui. 
Soc. Ent. France, No. 2 (1927), pp. 24, 25).— Brief notes are given on homo- 
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dynamic and heterodynamic types of hibernation in muscids as differentiated 
in a previous account.^ 

Bacteriophage isolated from the common house fly (Mnsca domestica) > 
R. B. Shop® (Jour, Mafpt, Med., i5 {1927), No. 6, pp. 1087-1044). — ^A bacterio- 
phage active against four species of bacteria was found in a salt solution extract 
of house flies. 

A blackfly (Simnllnm bracteatnm) fatal to goslings, G. P. Walker 
(Canad. Snt, 59 {1927), No. 6, p. 123).— This is a brief reference to a black fly, 
jSf. hracteatum, which was found present in large numbers on the bodies of 
goslings at the Dominion Experimental Station at Fredericton, N. B. On 
July 8, 192C, at which time the author’s attention was called to the loss in the 
flock, only 2 of the originiU 27 goslings remained alive. 

Simnllnm ornatnm Mg. attacking the teats of cows, A. W. N. Pillebs 
{Vet, Rec., 7 {1927), No. 25, p. 529).— A report of observations made in Den- 
bighshire, Wales, and Cheshire, England. 

The European com borer, Pyransta nubllalis Hiibn. — A discnsslon of 
its seasonal history in relation to various climates, E. W. Baboooe (EcoZ- 
om S {1927), No. 2, pp. 177-193).— In this account (B. S. B., 66, p. 869) the 
author makes a comparison between areas of various seasonal history and an 
analysis of the annual variation of abundance. He concludes that the individ- 
uals having different seasonal cycles are not ** biological specifes” in the 
ordinary acceptation of the phrase. Different seasonal cycles in various areas 
are developed as the result of climatic impress, and are maintained by it 
Fluctuations in abundance can occur annually in response to variations in 
dhnate, and are induced by changes whidb do not differ greatly in dbaracter 
for both one and two generation individuals. The effect even of annual fiuctua- 
tiloiis in climate tends to be cumulative in (fliaracter, 

A study of the toxicity of acid lead arsenate on the Japanese beetle 
(Popillia Japonica Newm.) , E. B. Yan Deeuwen {Jour, Agr. Research iV. S.], 
84 {1927), No. 11, pp. 104S-1047).—In the investigations reported various mix- 
tures of lead arsenate were sprayed on smartweed and tested against 169 indi- 
vidual Japanese beetles. Observations were made as to the length of time of 
feeding, the area of foliage consumed, and the quantity of arsenic which caused 
death. The results obtained indicate that small dosages of available arsenic are 
lethal, and that in case of ordinary infestations control in the field wUl be 
obtained without great Injury by beetles to sprayed foliage. It is pointed out 
by the author that the protection afforded by a spray of lead arsenate, as ^own 
by *the small quantity of foliage eaten, is the outstanding fact established as 
a result of these experiments. 

The alimentary canal of the Mexican bean beetle, S. F. Potts {Ohio Jour. 
8oi., 27 {1927), No. S, pp. 127-187, figs. 20).— An anatomical contribution from 
the Gipsy Moth Daboratory, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Notes on the habits and development of the azalea leaf miner, Gracilaria 
azaledOla Brants, B. M. Beoadbbnt {Jour, Wash. Acad. 8cL, 17 {1927), No. 7, 
pp. 175, 176).— This spedles, apparently a native of Japan, was introduced Into 
the United States prior to 1912 on azaleas imported from the Netherlands. It 
has since become established in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
and the District of Oolumbia. Brief notes on its habits are givmi. 

A preliminary revision of some Oharopslnae, a sub-family of Ichneu- 
inonoidea, or ichnemon-flles, H, H. L. YnssscK {Roy. Boo. Camda, Proc. and 
Tram., 8. ser., 20 {1926), Sect. V. pp. 178-186) .—This revision (B. S. B., 57, 
p. 264) indudes keys to the subgenus Ylereddana of the genus Oampoplegidea 

^BoL Biol. France et Belgn 66 (1922), No. 4, pp. 46&-544, 
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and to the species of the remaining genera of Charopslnae. Twenty-one species 
from Canada are described as new. 

The insects of central Europe, particularly Germany. — I, Hymenoptera. — 
I, The boos, social wasps, digger wasps, and cuckoo or gold wasps, H, 
rarESE, edited by C. Schbodee {Die Insekten Mittelcuropaa Insliesondere 
Deutsclilands. Band J, Hymenopteren, 1 Toil, Bie Bienertt Wespen, Grab- und 
Goldwespon, Stutiga/*t: Franckh'sche VerlagsMlg., 1926, 1 ) 01 , 1, pi, 1, pp, 
174-i52, pl8, 8, figs, 107), — ^TLe first section of this volume deals with the 
Apidae (pp. 3-127), the second section with the Vespidae (pp. 12S-138), the 
th»rd section with the Fos&ores (pp. 130-181). and the fourth section Vidtli the 
Chrysididae (pp. 182-188). An index to the genera and species and a bibliog- 
raphy of 72 titles are included. 

Notes on the nesting habits of some of the less common New England 
bumblebees, O. E. Piath {Psyche, 3^ (1927), No, 2, pp, 122-iSS, figs. 2).— This 
is a report of further studies of the nesting habits of bumblebees (B. S. R., 
51. p. 7C4). 

Sex forms of honeybees, W. J. Noian (Jour, Wash. Acad. Set., 17 (1927), 
No. 7, pp. 177, 178).— -A brief discussion of the subject 

The anatomy of the Italian race of the honey bee [trans. title], N. 
CusciANNA (Bol. Lab. Zool. Qen. e Agr. B, Scuola Super. Agr. F^ortioi, lA 
(1925), pp. 37-78, figs. 16). — This is a report of anatomical studies. 

Acarine disease in hive bees: Tts canse, nature, and control, J. Rennie 
(North of Scot. Col. Agr. Bui, 33 (1927), pp, 34, pis. 5, figs. 2). — ^A summary of 
information on this parasitic disease of bees. 

Development of Habronema larvae in drosophilid flies, M. Cbawfobd 
(Jour. Conipar. Path, and Ther., 39 (1926), No. 4, VP- 321-323, fig. i).— In studies 
In Ceylon the author found 4 of 31 pomace flies examined to harbor Habronema 
larvae. The 4 infested flies contained 2, 4, and 10 nematodes, respectively, 

ANIMAI PRODTTOTION 


The American Society of Animal Prodnetion. — ^Record of proceedings 
of annual meeting, December, 1924 (A«ier. Soc, Anim. Prod. Proo. 1924t 
pp. 217, figs, il).— This is the usual r^rt of the annual meeting, held at 
CJhicago in December, 1924 (B. g. R., 63. p. 670). The following papers were 
presented : 

The President’s Address, by B. A. Trowbridge (pp. 7-10) ; Some Factors 
AfCecting the Feed Requirements of Suckling Sows and Litters, by Q, W. Wal- 
lace, J. M. Bward, and 0. 0. Culbertson (pp. 11-20) ; What is the Best System 
of Measuring the Nutritive Energy of Farm Feeds in Practice? by B. B. Meigs 
(pp. 20-23) ; Improvements of Understanding and Method in Net Energy Deter- 
minations, by B. B. Forbes (pp. 23-29) ; Rickets and Partial Paralysis In Swine 
as Affected by Nutrition, by G. Bohstedt, W. L. Robison, B. M. Bethke, and 
B. H. Bdgington (pp, BO-B8) ; The Preparation of the Grain Sorghums and 
Other Small Grains for Fattening Swine, by O. P. Thompson (pp. 37-89) ; 
The mgestible Nutrients and Metabolizable Energy in Different Silages, by 
F. W. Christensen and T. H. Hopper (pp. 39-43) ; The Salt Consumption of 
Fattening I/ambs, by J. M. Bward, L. C. Brown, O. C. Culbertson, and W. B. 
Hammond (pp. 44-49) ; The United States Range Live Stock Experiment Sta- 
tion, by C. N, Arnett (pp. 50-64) ; An Experimental Study of Hogs Following 
Cattle, by J. M. Bward and K. K. Henness (pp. 66-69) ; The Influence of the 
Method of Oil Extraction on the Feeding Value of Soybean Oilmeals, by W. L. 
Robison (pp. 00-63) ; Planning the Animal Husbandry Curriculum, by H. H. 
Klldee (pp. 03-67) ; Teaching Animal Husbandry Courses, by O. W, McCamp- 
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bell (pp. 6T-70) ; Problems in Animal Husbandry Teaching and Research, by 
W. H, Tomhave (pp. 71-77) ; The Showing of Livestock by Colleges, by G, H. 
True (pp. 77-81) ; Report of a Special Committee to Formulate Plans for a 
Cooperative Study of the Factors Which Influence the Quality and Palatability 
of Meat, by F. B. Mumford et al. (pp. 81-83) ; Sex as a Factor in Beef Pro- 
duction, by H. J. Gramlich (pp. 83-89) ; Transmitting Ability of Dairy Sires, 
by W. W. Yapp (pp. 90-92) ; Some Phases of Wool Inheritance in Fi Genera- 
tion, by R. H, Burns (pp. 92-97) ; Nature’s Scorecard for Feeder Steers, by 
J. L. Lush (pp. 98-101) ; Effect of the Use of Purebred Hampshire Rams on 
Character and Yield of Wool, by W. E. Hammond, J. M. Evvard, and C. 0. 
Culbertson (pp. 101-105) ; Losses of Fattening Lambs in Colorado, by B. J. 
Maynard (pp. 105-109) ; Creamery Buttermilk and Commercial Buttermilk 
Feeds as Sources of Protein for Growing Pigs, by B. F. Perrin and M. A. 
McCarty (pp. 110-113) ; Resistance of Chicks to Bacillary White Diarrhea, by 
E. Roberts and L. E. Card (pp. 113-115), previously noted (E. S. R., 54, p. 
380) ; Seasonal Distribution of Twin Births in Cattle, by L. J. Cole and A. 
Rodolfo (pp. 116-118) ; Observations of British Livestock, Breeding Paims, and 
Livestock Shows, by W. A. Cochel (pp. 119-122) ; Observations on European 
Livestock Breeding Methods, by L. J. Cole (pp. 122-126) ; The Scottish Cattle 
Breeding Conference, by B. N. Wentworth (pp. 126-129) ; Coordination of Live- 
stock Extension Work, by C. W. Warburton (pp. 129-132) ; What the Livestock 
Interests of the Southwestern Range States Expect from Research Workers 
and Teachers in Animal Husbandry, by O. F. Monroe (pp. 132-142) ; Conserving 
the Nation’s Horse Power, by W. Dinsmore (pp, 142-146) ; A New Bacon-Hog 
Industry, by P. F, Trowbridge (pp. 146-160) ; The Organization and Teaching 
of a Meat Course, by M. D. Helser (pp. 150-164) ; The Protein Requirements of 
Fall Pigs, by 0. 0. Culbertson and J. M. Bward (pp. 155-160) ; The Economic 
Situation in the Meat Industry, by A, T. Kearney (pp. 167-180) ; Economic 
Situation in the Sheep Industry, by W. B. Connell (pp. 180-183) ; The Beef 
Cattle Situation, by F. G. King (pp. 183-188) ; Cattle Feeding in Relation to 
Farm Management, by H. C. M. Case and K. H. Myers (p. 188), previously 
noted (E. S. R., 63, p. 88) ; Davenport as Dean and Director, by H. W, Mum- 
ford (pp, 189, 190) ; Dean Davenport and the Student Body, by J. V. Stevenson 
(pp. 190-193) ; Dean Davenport, the Man, by B. A. Burnett (pp. 194, 195) ; 
and Early Trials of the Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, by E. 
Davenport (pp. 195-203). 

General animal breeding, FI’’, 0. Kbonacheb {Xllgemeinc Ticrzucht Berlin: 
Paul Parey. 1921, S, ed., rev, and enU pt- PP- XIX+660, pis. ht 208 ), — 

This is a very complete and comprehensive treatise dealing with the scien- 
tific and practical aspects of the breeding of cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, and 
goats. 

Fonrth annual report [of the] National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
CtMe-aT], R. O, PoixocK (Natl. lAvestooh and Meat Bd, Ann. Rpt., 4 (1927), 
pp. 96, pi. 1, figs. 56). — The fourth annual report of the board (E. S. R., 66, 
p. 466) contains brief results of research, dealing with the cooperative studies 
of the quality and palatability of meat, beef grading and stamping, meat for 
blood regeneration, iron content of meat, and the first meat judging contest at 
the 1926 International Livestock Exposition. 

Management of range grazing land, J. T. Jabdire, H. A. Lxndgben, and 
B. L. PoTTEB (Oreff. Agr. Qol. Emt. Bui. $97 (1927), pp. id).— The authors give 
in a simple form the available information on the care and handling of ranges. 
The class of stock to which the range is best suited, the grazing period, over- 
grazing, improving the stand of grass, and the management of cattle and sheep 
on the range are discussed. 
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Ensilage (IGt. Brit,} Min, Agr, and FislieneSf Miac. Puli, 5S (1926), pp. 66, 
fig, 1), — history of silage, particularly as pertaining to England, is dis- 
cussed. The types of silage, croi>s suitable for silage, and the making of silage 
In various types of silos are described. One section of the publication is de- 
voted to the chemistry of silage, Including changes which occur in the crop 
during ensilage and the losses of nutrients in the silo. The value of silage as 
compared with other feeds for livestock and the future of silage in England 
are among the topics considered. 

Alba blood (Indiana Sta, Rpt, 1926, p, This by-product from printers’ 
rolls composed chiefly of gelatin and having a protein content (NX 6.25) of 
about 84 per cent has been found in tankages. It resembles dried blood, but 
biological analysis shows that the proteins are Inferior in quality, having simi- 
lar deficiencies as corn. It therefore constitutes an adulterant in tankage. 

Analyses of commercial feeding stutfs and registrations for 192T, C. S. 
Cathcabt (New Jersey Stas, Bid, W (1921), pp, 96), — ^The guaranteed and 
found analyses for protein, fat, and fiber of the commercial feeding stuffs as 
inspected in New Jersey during the year 1926, are given, including a list of the 
principal ingredients Identified microscopically (E. S. R., 55, p. 664) and a list 
of registrations for 1927. 

The fattening of steers on dry-l^d crops, J. L. Lantow, IV. H. Bxack, 
and D. R. Bubnham (New Mexico Sta, Bui, 166 (1926), pp, 11, figs. 5).— The 
work reported, conducted in cooperation with the XT. S. D. A. Bureaus of Animal 
Industry and Plant Industry, is divided into two parts, steer feeding covering 
a 1-year period and calf feeding covering 2 years’ results. There is also 
appended a section on crop data, Including comparisons of land preparation 
methods for milo and kafir, spacing and date-of-planting tests with milo, and 
variety tests with sorghums, sorgos, kafir, milo, and Sudan grass. 

In continuation of the work with yearlings (B. S. R., 55, p. 464), it was 
found that the largest and cheapest gains were made by a lot receiving milo, 
cottonseed meal, and Sumac sorgo fodder. Cowpea hay proved more efllcient 
than cottonseed meal in producing gains when fed with ground milo and Sumac 
sorgo silage. The lots receiving Sumac sorgo fodder made cheaper gains than 
those receiving Sumac sorgo silage. 

Two years’ work with calves fed rations similar to the above showed that the 
lot fed cowpea hay, silage, and milo made the most economical gains. The lot 
in which the hay was replaced with cottonseed meal made the most expensive 
gains, but this lot showed the most finish and brought the highest prices upon 
the market. The lot fed fodder made the most economical use of milo, but the 
least so of cottonseed meal. 

Sheep productioiit L. J. HoBLACHsaa {Ne %0 York and London: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1927, pp. X+418, figs. iS7).— This book deals with the history and 
dev^opment of sheep production in this and other countries, the anatomy, the 
judging, and the principles of feeding. The history, origin, and description of 
the principal breeds are discussed, and the problems of management, breeding, 
feeding, and marketing are pointed out. Appended is a glossary of sheep and 
wool terms, 

Lamb-feeddng experiments [at the Umatilla Field Station, Hermiston, 
Oreg.], H. K. Dean (U, S. Dept, Agr., Dept. Giro. 422 (1927), pp. 16-20, fig, i).— 
Starting during the winter of 1922-23 and for the two subsequent; winters a 
carload of lambs was divided into lots of 50 lambs each and fed to ascertain 
the practicability of marketing hay by feeding it to lambs, and also to de- 
termine the relative value of com, wheats oats, and barley as grain for fattening 
lambs. 
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During the first year, the various grains were compared, but in the second and 
third years the amounts of grain fed with the bay were varied from 0.6 lb. to 
1.4 lbs. per head per day. The lambs were fed all of the hay they would 
clean up. 

The results of the first year’s work show that taking barley as a standard, 
corn was worth 8 per cent more, wheat 3 per cent less, and oats practically 
equal in value. For the other years, the lots receiving 1 lb. of grain made the 
largest total gain. Since the primary object of the test was to determine the 
value of marketing hay by means of lambs, it was decided from the results 
obtained that the long feeding periods used were a practical and economical 
mecins disposing of tile hay. This method of feeding allowed the lambs to be 
carried for a long period on hpy alone and then finished by a shorter feed on 
grain. 

[Wintering farm work horses] (Michigan StQ. Rpt. 1926, p. 14)* — ^Plve 
work teams received alfalfa hay and com st<jver as roughage during the winter 
feeding. As the work season approached a light feed of ear corn was added. 
Half of the horses received silage and the other half carrots. Carrots proved 
more valuable iwund for pound than silage as feed for idle work horses. The use 
of these feeds made it possible to winter horses at a rate as low as 13 cts. per day. 

The French-Oaziadjiaii. horse, G. A. Langelieb {Canada Dept. Agr. Bui. 87, 
n. ser. (1927), pp. 22, figs. 7) .—The early history, development, points of excel- 
lence, and scale of points for the French-Ganadian horse are described. The 
records of breeding work at the two stations where these horses are being 
develc^ed are reported, giving the type of stallions and mares used and the 
results of inbreeding, line breeding, and out-crossing. Feeding, housing, and 
management as phases of the horse Industry are described. 

Records were kept of the feed used for rearing 16 colts and fillies from 
weaning time until they were ready to work, at an average age of 32 months 
26 days, at which time they averaged 1,240 lbs. in weight It required 9,992 
IbA of hay, 4682 lbs. of oats, 4,178 lbs. of bran, and 216 days of pasture per 
animal. For maintaining work horses averaging 1,253 lbs. in weight it re- 
quired 3,744 lbs. of hay and 8,664 lbs. of concentrates for 233 days. During 
five consecutive winters, records were kept on the feed required to winter idle 
mares and geldings, and it was found that they fared well on a daily ration of 
1 lb. of mixed hay, 1 lb. of oat straw, and 1 lb. of carrots or swedes per 100 lbs. 
live weight. 

[Poultry experiments at the Indiana Station] (Indiana 8ta. Rpt. 1928, 
pp. 37, 38, fig. J).— Two experiments are noted. 

Is scratch grain Two lots of pullets were fed the standard 

Purdue laying ration. In lot 1 the scratch grain was scattered In the litter and 
in lot 2 It was ground, mixed with the mash, and fed in hoppers. Both lots 
received small amounts of grouted oats daily. The pullets averaged 120 and 
146 for nine months In the respective lots. 

Yellow com for chicks. — ^Three lots of chicks were fed varying amounts of 
white and y^low com. Lot 1 received white com alone, lot 2 equal parts of 
white and yellow com. and lot 3 all yellow corn. Both lots 2 and 3 grew well 
up to 20 weeks of age. Lot 1 grew slowly, after a few weeks developed 
ophthalmia, and all died in about 4 months. 

[Bxperixiients with poultry at the Ohio Station] (Ohio 8ta. Bimo. But, 12 
(1&27), No. 4, pp. 130-127).— The results of two experiments are briefly note^ 

Solving the green feed prohlem, D. O. Kennaxd and R. M. Bethke,— In conr 
tintiing this study (B. S. R-, 65, p, 671), high-quality alfalfa leaf meal fed at 
the rate erf from 5 to 10 per cent of the ration by weight is being found a 
satishictoiy substitate fwr hay. Groups of layers fed good quality legume hay 
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from November to May laid practically the same number of eggs as those 
that had access to bluegrass range when the weather permitted. Another 
group without either hay or range laid only 70 per cent as raany ^gs, and 
the hatchability of these eggs was reduced from 67 to 36 per cent. Cod-liver 
oil fed at the rate of 2 per cent of the ration brought about a marked increase 
in egg production and also improved the shell texture. Groups fed cod-liver 
oil had an average hatchability of 32 per cent as against 36 per cent for groups 
receiving no cod-liver oil. 

The awtirachitlo properties of cod-Woer wiectZs, R. M. Bethke. — ^Five lots of 
62-day-old White Leghorn chicks were placed in Indoor pens without direct 
sunlight. The basal ration for all lots consisted of yellow com, wheat middlings, 
dried buttermilk, meat meal, calcium carbonate, and salt. This ration was 
fed to lot 1. In lots 2, 3, and 4 the meat meal was replaced by cod-liver meal 
from different sources, and in lot 6, 2 per cent of cod-liver oil was added. After 
6 weeks of feeding, representative birds from each lot were killed for analysis 
of the tibia bones. The cod-liver oil meals varied in their ability to prevent 
leg weakness. One meal was no better than the meat meal in the basal ration, 
and another was practically equal to cod-liver oil. Since there was a difference 
in the residual fat content of the meals, they were fed on the same extract 
basis, and it was found that the d^ee of protection bore no relation to the 
fat content 

The basal metabolism of mature chickens and the net«energy value of 
com, H. H. MxtOhejll and W. T. Haines (Jour. Agr. Research lU. £?.], $4 
(1927), No. 10, pp. 927-S.J3).— Continuing this experiment (B. S. B., 66, p. 372), 
it was found that the average basal heat production of 28 nonlaytng hens was 
64.9 calories per day per kilogram of body weight and 703 calories per day 
per square meter of body surface. For 19 mature cockerels the averages were 
65.7 and 806 calories, resi>ectively. There were also Indications that the basal 
metabolism of the laying ben is higher than that of the nonlaying. 

In experiments with mature Bhode Island Bed chickens 100 gm. of com (91 
per cent dry matter) gave an average heating effect of 50.7*1.2 calories. 
These experiments showed that while over half of the extra heat produced by 
feeding com is eliminated in the first 24 hours, the postabsorptlve condition 
is not fully established until 48 hours have elapsed. 

The net energy value of com for mature chickens was found to be 8,110 
calories per kilogram (1,411 calories per pound) of dry matter. 

The effect of age, sex, and castration on the basal heat production of 
chickens, H. H. MircHiax, L. B. Oabd, and W. T. Haines (Jour. Agr. Research 
[U. flf.]. 34 (1927), No. 10, pp. 945-^60).— 'Several different breeds of chickens 
were studied in this experiment, usAng the apparatus previou^y explained (B. 
S. E., 57, p. 368). The metabolism per unit of surface is distinctly lower at 
hatching time than at maturity. After hatching it rises rapidly to a maximum 
and then decreases to the adult level, at which it remains for the greater part 
of life; For chicks the peak is reached at 30 to 40 days of age and the adult 
level at about 70 to 80 days. The basal metabolism per unit of weight decreases 
from the peak age to at least one year of age. 

The basal metabolism of cockerels eventually becomes bi^er than that of 
pullets, but the age at which sex differences appear has not been determined. 
The average basal metabolism for a group of White Plymouth Hock chickens 
ranging ftom 72 to 363 days was for the cockerels 852±12 calories per day per 
square meter of surface and 805±10 calories for the pullets. At advanced ages 
there is a reduction of from 6 to 12 per cent in the basal heat production for 
cocks and hens, respectively. Castration of cockerels lowers their basal metabo- 
lism, though the effect may net he immediate and may extena over a period of 
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several months. The average maximtim effect of castration in this test was a 
reduction of 13.5 per cent In basal metabolism. 

Mineral metabolism of the growing chich, F. B. Mussbhl, M. J, Bush, 
and C. W. Ackebsojt {Poultry Sol., 6 (1927), No. 5, pp. 239-242, fig. 1). — This 
test was undertaken at the Nebraska Experiment Station to determine the 
effect of feeding excessive amounts of calcium and phosphorus to growing 
chicks. 3Five lots of 25 Single Comb White Leghorns each were used in the 
experiment. All lots were irradiated twice a week for about one hour with a 
quartz mercury vapor lamp. The lots were fed by the all-mash method. The 
basal ration consisted of yellow corn meal, ground wheat, yeast, cod-livcr oil, 
meat and bone meal, and cornstarch. The total calcium and phosphoru®^ content 
of this ration was 3.018 and 2.147 per cent, respectively. A second lot received 
in addition 4 parts of a mineral mixture composed of 60 per cent raw bone 
meal, 20 per cent calcium carbonate, and 20 per cent common salt. A third 
lot received 8 parts of raw bone meal, and a fourth and fifth lot 4 and 8 parts 
of calcium carbonate, respectively. The feeding period lasted 8 weeks. 

The rate of growth in the basal ration group was quite satisfactory, indi- 
cating that it was complete for vitamins, proteins, and minerals, though one 
case of rickets did develop. The addition of the mineral mixture did not im- 
prove the ration, but actually retarded growth. There were 4 deaths in this 
group. Adding raw bone meal still further retarded growth, and 19 cases of 
typical rickets and 1 death appeared. Four parts of calcium carbonate proved 
to be a check on the rate of growth, and 8 parts showed but little growth. The 
mortality in these last two lots was 10 and 19, respectivdy. 

Bo growing chicks require a vitamin B supplement to a mixed grain 
ration? T. S, Hahii.tow, L. B. Oabd, and 0. H. Kick (Poultry 8ci., $ (1927), 
No. 5, pp. 243-248).— In this experiment at the Illinois Experiment Station 
(B. S. R., 56, p. 270) dried yeast and dried alfalfa leaves were selected as 
vitamin supplements containing large quantities of vitamin B. The basal ration 
was so arranged that these supplements could be substituted for feeds of similar 
chemical composition. This ration consisted of 60 per cent of ground whole 
grains (com, oats, and wheat) and 20 per cent of other seed products (wheat 
bran and soy bean oil meal) with adequate protein, mineral, and fat-soluble 
vitamin supplements. The dried yeast was substituted for an equal per- 
centage of soy bean oil meal, and the alfalfa leaves for wheat bran. Six lots 
of 20 Rhode Island Red 8-week-old chicks, using duplicate lots for each ration, 
were fed for 21 weeks. One group on each ration was fed in the nutrition 
laboratory out of direct sunlight, and the other groups were fed at the poultry 
plant. 

The basal ration was not appreciably deficient in vitamin B for growing 
chicks. The addition of yeast and alfalfa leaves did not Improve the ration 
for chicks grown outdoors. There was an Indication that yeast Improved the 
ration slightly for the laboratory chicks, though alfalfa leaves were without 
appreciable effect. 

Growing chicks, O. W. Oaeeick (Purdue Agr. JExt. Bui. 1S7, rev. ed, (1927), 
pp. 19, figs. 10). — ^The management, feeding, housing, and care of baby chicks 
la described with the reproduction of the poultry flock in view. 

Care and feeding of growing chicks, J. A. Hannah (Mich. Agr. Col. Emt 
[jBttf,] S2 (1227), pp. 15, figs. 4). — ^This consists of practical directions for 
handling chicks in the brooder and the feeding of growing chicks. 

How to raise the chicks, G. S. Tickers (Ohio Agr. Col. Esct. Bui. 59 [1227], 
pp. 24, figs. 8).—- A revision of work previously noted (E. S, R., 48, p. 873). 

Feeding for eggs, C. M, Ferguson (Mich. Agr. Col. E(st. Bui. 51 (19m), 
pp. 12, figs. 5).— Rations which have proved successful in egg-laying contests 
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are suggested in this article. Winter and summer feeding schedules are also 
given. The value of the various nutrients in the ration is described. 

Further studies of the monthly egg record of birds which die during 
the first laying year, J. A. Habrts (Poultry 8ci., 6 No, 5, pp, 215-22^).— 

The dala here presented deal with the differences in the mean monthly egg 
production and in the variability of monthly egg production of birds which 
died at some time during the first laying year and of those which survived 
throughout this period. The materials were drawn from the records for the 
period 1011-12 to 1921-22 of the international egg-laying contest at Storrs, 
Conn., and refer to the Rhode Island Rod and White Wyandotte breeds. 

The constants- show that in both breeds the mean egg production is lower 
and the variability of egg production is higher in birds that subsequently died 
than in birds which survived. This would tend to show that the relationship 
between egg record and mortality is definite but highly complex. The author 
believes that three groups of factors may influence the interrelationships: 
(1) Low egg production may be associated with low physical condition, which 
ultimately finds expression in death; (2) conditions of morbidity induced by 
causes largely independent of constitutional vigor may tend to lower egg pro- 
duction and to shorten life; (3) excessive egg production may so lower vigor 
as to be a direct or contributory cause of subsequent death. The results of 
this study have a commercial aspect, since they show that the loss due to 
mortality is not merely the loss of the birds which die, but also a loss due to 
decreased egg production In the period preceding death. 

Baising turkeys in partial confinement, F. D. Bbooks (PoiUiry Sci,, 6 
(1927), No, 5, pp. 2SS-B38, flff. 1). — ^A test has been undertaken at the Indiana 
Experiment Station to determine the best method for producing turkeys under 
the conditions which prevail in the State. The methods of incubating, man- 
agement, and feeding during the years 1922 and 1923 are described. It has 
been found that blackhead is the chief cause of loss In the flocks. 

The results show that the turkey is a more efficient producer of meat than the 
chicken. In this test 6-month-old turkeys required an average of 3 lbs. of feed 
to produce 1 lb. of gain, while Pljunouth Rock and Rhode Island Red chicks 
of the same age require from 5.5 to 6 lbs. of feed for the same gain. 

Babbit raising, H. M. Buttebfebxd and W. E. Llotd (Calif. Ayr. Col. Ewt 
Cire. 9 (1927), pp. B6, figs, 17).— A popular publication on the breeds, breeding, 
housing, feeding, management, diseases and care, killing, skinning, and dressing 
rabbits as a commercial proposition. 

Principles of fnr farming: How to successfully raise fur-beaiing ani- 
mals for commercial purposes, Robinson, Healbx, Stahl, and Bunt (Kansas 
City, Mo.: Outdoor Enterprise PuV. Co., 1926, pp. 154, 65).— A practical 

guide for the successful raising of fur-bearing animals for commercial purposes. 
The housing, l)reeding, feeding, killing, and skinning of various animals that 
are valuable for their fur are discussed in detail. Especial attention is directed 
to foxes, muskrats, and rabbits. 

DAIEY FAEMING— DAERYING 

[Experiments with dairy cattle at the Indiana Station] (Indiana Sta. Bpt. 
1926, pp. 25, 26). — ^Results of two experiments are noted. 

Native com v. southern com for silage. — ^Feeding trials indicated that native 
or field com produces more milk per uxiit of silage than southern or prolific 
com but that the larger tonnage per acre of the latter more than offsets the 
increased yield of milk. 
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The value of grinding daity feeds.— The use of cracked corn reduced the 
Indigestible dry matter In the feces from 18.6 to 4.5 per cent and of oats from 
5.5 to 0.4 per cent. 

[Experiments with dairy cattle at the Michigan Station] (Michigan 8ta. 
Bpt 1926, p. 6) .—The continuation of work previously noted (B, S. R., 65. 
p. 571) indicates that the Importance of adding minerals to dairy rations has 
been overemphasized. Certain minerals, such as raw rock phosphate and the 
complex mixture used in this experiment, have proved detrimental. 

It has been found that calf rations low in calcium will furnish enough of 
the mineral for growth. The quantity and quality of hay fed is more im- 
portant than a mineral supplement in supplying calcium for health and 
reproduction. 

Bairylng industry of New Zealand, H. Belshaw (Econ. Geogr., 3 (1927), 
Na S, pp. 281--296, figs, 2d).— The author reviews the history and development 
of the dairy industry in New Zealand. The geographic and climatic conditions 
that favor the industry, the distribution, organization, marketing, and economic 
and social importance of the industry are dealt with. 

Apple pomace silage for milk production, F. W. Ateeson and G. C. 
Andersok (Idaho Sta. Bui. 150 (1927) ^ pp. 24, figs. 2).— Tests were run in 
1924-25 and 1925-26 to determine the value of apple pomace silage as com- 
pared with com silage. Two lots of 5 cows each were used in the first trial 
and 4 cows per lot in the second trial. The test in each case covered a period 
of 96 days, consisting of 3 25-day periods with each period preceded by a 
7-day preliminary period. The milk was weighed and tested for butterfat at 
each milking. 

During the preliminary tests the cows were fed all the aKalfa hay they 
would consume and grain in proportion to the milk. During the experimental 
periods the hay and silage were standardized and kept at a constant level 
throughout the period. The grain was fed at the rate of 1 lb. to 8 lbs. of 
milk produced in the case of Holsteins and 1 Ib. to 2.5 lbs. in the case of 
Jerseys. The grain mixture was the standard herd ration. One group of cows 
in each experiment was fed during the first period on com silage and the 
other on apple pomace silage. These feeds were reversed in the second period 
and again in the third period. 

The results of these experiments show that apple pomace silage was equal to 
com silage in the production of milk and butterfat. The cows maintained 
their weight on both rations. Apple pomace was very palatable, and the cows 
ate it readily. It was found that feeding apple pomace just before milking 
caused an off flavor in the mUk, and that the odor was also absorbed from the 
air of the stable. This condition was easily overcome by feeding the pomace 
immediate after milking. 

The Pexuasylvania Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors second 
annual report, 1926, compiled by W. W. Whot (Perm, Aseoo, Dairy and Milk 
Imp, Ann. Rpf,, 2 (1926), 1-176, pis. 2, figs, 14). —This report of the association 
meeting held at Harrisburg, Penn., in January, 1926, contains numerous papers 
and other materials, as follows: Presidential Address, by T. W. Henderson 
<pp. 24-26) ; Food Control Work with Reference to Milk Control, by J. W. 
Kellogg (pp. 27-82) ; Present Status and Future of the Tuberculosis Prevention 
and Eradication Work in Pennsylvania, by S. B, Bnmer (pp. 88-41) ; Record- 
ing Thermometers, by R. B. Irwin (pp. 48-57) ; Report of the Committee on 
Communicable Diseases Transmitted Through MUk, by J. F. Shlgley, J. H. 
Farrell, and O. W. Smith (pp. 58-62) ; Buildim? a New Plant and Getting 
Business, by R. D. Snyder (pp. 6^7) ; The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, by R. B. Van Oise (pp. 68-73) ; Report of Field Work Done by the 
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Division of Milk Control During 1925, by J. B. Kilborn (pp. 74-76) ; Ventila- 
tion of Dairy Barns a Vital Factor in Milk Production, by R. U. Blasingame 
(pp* 77-30) ; A Practical Course in Sanitary Milk Control, by W. J. Lewis 
(pp. 81-35) ; Report of Committee on Hygiene and Dairy Methods, by G. W, 
Grim et al. (pp. 86-96) ; The Medical Examination of Milk Handlers, by W. G. 
Turnbull (pp. 07-106) ; The Work of the Dairy Council in Quality Control, 
by C. I. Cohee (pp. 107-110) ; How Washington, Penn., Prepared and Passed 
a Milk Ordinance, by N. C. Craig (pp. 111-115) ; The Bacteriological Content 
of Washed ]MIlk Bottles, by J. W. Rice et al. (pp. 116-121) ; Studies on Pas- 
teurization, by W. T. Johnson, jr. (pp. 122-126) ; Report of the CJommittee on 
Pasteurization, by R. B. Irwin et al. (pp. 127-155) ; A Small Borough Milk 
Supply, by C. R. Hostetter (pp. 156-158) ; Remodeling Old Bams as an Aid to 
the Production of Clean Milk, by B. G. Lantz (pp. 159-162) ; Relation of Our 
Vocational Schools to the Milk Supply, by H. 0. Fetterolf (pp. 163, 164) ; 
Report of Meeting of Pennsylvania Public Health Association at Mont Alto, by 
S. Xoungman (pp. 165-168) ; and Legal Questions Concerning Milk Control, by 
J. N. Lightner (pp. 169-172). 

The Pennsylvania Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors third annual 
report, 1927, compiled by W. W. White (Penn* Aa&oc. Dairy and Milk Imp, 
Ann. Rpt., S (1927), pp. 1-173, pU. 2, figa. 18).— This report of the association 
meeting held at Pittsburgh, Penn., in January, 1927, contains numerous pa- 
pers and other material, as follows: Presidential Address, by T. W. Hender- 
son (pp. 19-24) ; Enforcing Pennsylvania’s Milk Laws, by J. W. Kellogg (pp. 
25-29) ; Progress of Bovine Tuberculosis Eradication in Pennsylvania, by S. B. 
Bruner (pp. 30-36) ; A City Milk Supply from Tuberculin Tested Herds, by 
H. B. Mitchell (pp. 36-42) ; Recording Thermometers, by B. B. Irwin (pp. 43- 
57 ; Ten Years of Public Health Work, by J. H. Farrell (pp. 68-33) ; Municipal 
Oo-operation in Milk Supervision, by W. W. White (pp. 64-67) ; Report of 
the Committee on Communicable Disease Transmitted Through Milk, by J. F. 
Shigley et al. (pp, 68-71) ; Report of the Committee on Methods for the Bac- 
terial Analyses of Milk and Milk Products, by J. W. Rice et al. (pp. 72-82) ; 
Photographic Records of Bacteriological Findings in Routine M»k Analyses, 
by W. T. Foster (pp. 83-87) ; Some Dlf^cultles Encountered in Supervising a 
Public Milk Supply under Present Regulations, by 0. R. Hostetter (pp. 88-91) ; 
Greetings from Dr. Theodore B. Appel (pp. 92, 93) ; Cooperation in Milk Con- 
trol, by C, H. Miner (pp. 94-96) ; Milk-Borne Typhoid Fever and the ROle of 
Ibe Human Carrier, by 0. Armstrong (pp. 97-103) ; Who Are My Competitors? 
by H. K. Dugdale (pp. 104-111) ; Report of the Committee on Hygiene and 
Dairy Methods, by C. 1. Cohee et al. (pp, 112, 133) ; Cooling Milk, by T. J. 
Mclnemey (pp. 114-123) ; Report on Field Work of the Division of Milk Con- 
trol during 1926, by H. B. Shroat (pp. 124-128) ; The Dairy CJouucil in Pennsyl- 
vania, by H. B. Steele (pp. 129-133) ; Associated Activities in the Ice Cream 
Industry, by R. 0. Hibben (pp, 184-139) ; The relation of Concrete to Clean 
Milk Production, by N. S, Grubbs (pp. 140-142) ; Report of Committee on 
Pasteurization, by B. E. Irwin et al. (pp. 143-164) ; and The Electropuxe 
Process, by H. J. Bailey (pp. 165-168). 

A guide to quality in dairy products, E. H. Fabriwgton (Madison, Wis.: 
Mendota Book Co., 1927, pp. [73+247, pi. i).— This is a guidebook for the butter 
maker, the cheese maker, the ice cream maker, and the dairy farmer, especially 
as related to producing a product of good quality. 

The production and distribution of clean milk. A, T. B. Mattock (London: 
Dairyman, Ltd., 1927, pp. 7$, figs. 26). — After explaining what constitutes dean 
milk, the author describes the kind and condition of buildings that are necessary 
for its production. The care of utensil'?, methods of raising steam for farm 
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Sterilization, milking, straining and cooling milk, milk containers, bacteriological 
standards, and the distilbution of clean milk are among the subjects discussed. 

Clean and cold milk, B. S. Bbeed (New York State Sta. Circ, 93 (1921), 
PP* -4, J).— This is a popular compilation from work previously noted 

(B. S. R., 20, p. 878; 34, p. 183 ; 39, p. 70; 47, p. 480.) 

Oiliness in milk, A. T. R. Mattick (Jour. Agr. Soi. lEnglanrl], 11 (1921), 
No. 3. pp. 38 S- 3 ^i).— “ Oiliness,” sometimes referred to also ab “castor oil 
flavor,” appears late in autumn and continues through the winter and early 
spring, but never appears in summer. In the experiments described in this 
paper, oiliness could not be reproduced by any organism or group of organisms 
Ssolable from “ oily ” milk. The production of this flavor was finally traced to 
exceedingly minute quantities of copper, such as are introduced Into the milk 
from tinned copper coolei*s having small patches of the tinning worn away. 
Oxygen was found also necessary to the devdopment of the flavor. So far 
from causing oiliness, the bacteria normally present in milk appear at summer 
temperatures to inhibit the development of the flavor. Oiliness is considi'red 
not Identical with other flavors produced by larger, though still minute, quan- 
tities of copper. 

[Quality and composition of batter] (Indiana Sta. Rpf. 1926, pp. 26, 21, 
fiff. l)i — Samples numbering 981 and representing 123 diiferent brands of butter 
were purchased on the retail market and analyzed with the following results : 
(1) A mold and yeast content generally high Indicating a need for Increased 
attention to pasteurization of cream and sanitation in manufacturing, (2) an 
apparent slight negative relationship between yeast content and score, (3) no 
apparent relationship between mold content and score, (4) yeast content a better 
index of methods of manufacturing than mold content, (6) a positive relation- 
ship between moisture content and yeast content, (6) fully one-half the prints 
unsatisfactory In regard to net weight, and (7) a need for greater standardiza- 
tion of composition. 

Viability of pathogenic organisms in butter, A. B. Beebt (Jovr. Prep, 
Med., 1 (1387), No. 6, pp, flP- 1).— Samples of butter were inoculated 

with several pathogenic organisms both on the surface and by mixing through 
the mass. 

In almost every case there was an immediate decline in the number of 
bacteria present in the sample. The most rapid decrease occurred during the 
first few days of storage. The organisms studied showed a wide variation of 
viability in butter, some surviving but a few days’ storage while others were 
able to survive for a period of 7.5 months. These data demonstrate that butter 
can not be disregarded as a source for the spread of disease. 

A study of the sanitary significance of air in relation to ico cream, P. W. 
Pabian (Michigan Sta, Tech. But. 83 (1921), pp. 30, fig. 1), — ^The work reported 
is divided into two parts. 

I. A study of the hacteria in the air of an ice cream plant (pp. 3-19). — ^Tests 
were made during each month of the year to determine the number of bacteria 
tn the air in the room where the ice cream was mixed, pasteurized, homogenized, 
cooled, and frozen. The fewest bacteria were found during January and the 
most in April. Weather was the most important factor in determining the 
number of bacteria present. Other factors were doors and windows, floor, and 
mach ine ry. Samples indicated that there were more bacteria in the air near the 
outside walls than near the inside walls, and in the same manner more near 
the Inside walls than in the center of the room. 

The author concludes that bacterial contamination from the air was insignifi- 
cant. The majority of the bacteria found were peptonizers and alkaU-produdng 
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and inert bacteria. A few weak acid-forming bacteria were found, but prac- 
tically no strong acid-forming. Fewer molds than bacteria were present. 

II. A study of the amount of air tahen into a freezer during the freezing of 
ice cream miio (pp. 20-29). — In this work the freezer was made air-tight and an 
apparatus devised whereby the air entering the chamber could be measured. 
It was found that the amount of air that normally enters a freezer during 
operation is very small. It was found possible to make ice cream of normal 
overrun when all openings were made air-tight, and in a few cases where a 
partial vacuum was established in the freezer a normal overrun was obtained 
by lengthening the time of whipping somewhat. The author recommends that 
all openings of the freezer be kept closed during the freezing process for 
sanitary reasons. 

Commercial casein, A. O. Weimae and J. Taylor {Michigan 8ta, Tech. Bui. 
gg {1927) i pp. 16). — ^This work was planned to ascertain which of the commercial 
methods of manufacturing casein gave the best quality and greatest uniformity 
under ordinary conditions. The methods studied were the natural sour curd, 
hydrochloric acid, sulfuric acid, and rennet, each of which is described. 

The natural sour method produced the most uniformly low ash casein and 
the yield was satisfactory. This method can not be used where the whey is 
saved for the recovery of milk sugar and albumin, and the time and vat space 
required do not favor the method for economic production. Rennet casein has 
some advantages, but its extremely high ash content limits its production since 
only small quantities of such casein are required by the trade. The sulfuric 
and hydrochloric acid caseins lend themselves to the greatest uniformity in 
manufacture. The former is the more economical when milk sugar is not 
manufactured, but the whey ffom this method can not be used for the manu- 
facture of sugar. 

VETEBIKAEY MEDICINE 


Hannal of veteriiiary bacteriology, B. A. Kelseb {Baltimore: Williama d 
WUkins Co., 1927, pp. XI+525, figs. 87). — ^The several parts deal with the sub- 
ject as follows : Bacteria, their morphology, physiology, and classification ; bac- 
teriological methods ,* infection and immunity ; pathogenic organisms of the class 
Schizomycetes ; pathogenic fungi ; the Protozoa ; the filtrable viruses ; serology ; 
hematology; preparation of veterinary biological products; and bacteriological 
examination of milk and water. 

[Report of the department of veterinary science of the Indiana Station] 
{Indiatm 8ta. Bpt. 1926, pp. figs. i). — ^A study of the longevity of the 

hog cholera virus has shown that it survives but a i^ort time in the body 
excretions and secretions and blood from a cholera hog. Pen Infection (grass 
lots and Inclosed pens) died out tw^o days after removing the carcasses of 
cholera hogs. Practically all farm and community outbreaks of hog cholera 
are said to be traceable to shipments of livestock or hogs from public stockyards 
or sale pavilions. 

A study made of the lesions of disease in pigs farrowed dead or that died 
when a few days old resulted in the finding of a degenerate liver, yellowish-red 
or yellow in color, friable, and easily ruptured, to bo the principal lesion. The 
degenerative changes are mainly fatty in nature. Rupture of liver is common, 
and this together with the accompanying hemorrhage may be tlie immediate 
cause of the pig's death. Attempts to isolate the causative organism from the 
livers and to reproduce the disease by inoculation have been unsuccessful. 

Observations of the occurrence of anemia in suclcling pigs ^ow it to be more 
frequently met with in pigs under five weeks of age and to be especially pre- 
valent in farrow^ing seasons that are unusually cloudy. Brood sows that were 
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kept inside the hog house for a period of 14 months and raised two litters of 
pigs suffered no apparent injury. 

It was demonstrated in work with field outbreaks of infectious abortion that 
it is possible to build up an abortion-free herd by practicing sanitary disease 
control measures. Brief reference is made to the production of hog cholera 
serum and antigen, to the testing of more than 260,000 hens in breeding flocks 
for bacillary white diarrhea, the testing of hog cholera serum and virus, and 
post-mortem examinations. 

Aunnaii report of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, Muk- 
tesar, for the year ending 31st March, 1926, F, Wabb (Imp, Inat, Vet 
Research, Mnktesar [India], Ani/i, Bpt, 19£5-Q6, pp, 18 ), — ^A brief summary is 
given of the results of research work with infectious diseases of livestock, tabu- 
lated data on the results of inoculations in the field, etc. 

On the relation of the alcohol-soluble constituents of bacteria to their 
spontaneous agglutination, P. B. White (Jour, Path, and Boot., SO (1927), 
No, 1, pp, Jid-ldS).— -In this paper the author deals with the action of alcohol 
in removing the salt-sensitiveness of rough variants, the precipitation of the 
alcohol-soluble substances with salt and other solutes, the influence of alcohol- 
extraction on serum agglutination, and agglutination with any serum.” 

It was found that concentrated alcohol applied at a temperature between 
60 and 60^ 0. removes the salt-sensitiveness of rough Salmonella variants with- 
out damaging the essential serological reactions of the bacillary bodies. Ether 
and chloroform are also effective, but acetone is not 

Quarter-evil and braxy: Studies Hoarding immunity, A. D. M'Eweh 
(Jour, Compar. PcUh. and Ther., SB (1926), Ro, i, pp, 25S-28S ), — The author 
describes a new broth medium for the cultivation of BaoSUus chaunoei, Vihrion 
septique, and other anaerobes that is free from tissue ddbris. B, cJiauvoei and 
V, septique grow luxuriantly in it without necessitating the use of an anaerobic 
jar, and large quantities of the organisms can be readily obtained. These cul- 
tures are suitable for the production of vaccines or suspensions for the aggluti- 
nation test. 

The a^lutinatlon test was applied to nine of the ten strains of B, chauvoei 
studied and showed that they all belong to a similar type. Nontoxic filtrates 
of cultures of B, chauvoei are capable of producing a considerable degree of 
immunity in inoculated animals, and filtrates from 24-hour cultures are as valu- 
able as those from cultures aged up to 2 weeks. A vaccine containing tho bacil- 
lary bodies of B. chauvoei sterilized by formalin proved most efficient in estab- 
lishing immunity. Comparative tests with B, chauvoei formallnized vaccine 
and filtrate demonstrated the marked superiority of the former. 

The application of the agglutination test to 16 strains oX V, septique studied 
showed that the organisms belonged to different serological tyi>es. Ten of the 
strains belonged to one type, four to another, and the two remaining strains 
each to a type of its own. Immune sera were found to be precipitated by the 
toxins of homologous and heterologous types. Nontoxic filtrates of cultures of 
V, septique failed to immunize. Toxic filtrates when inoculated in relatively 
large amounts may produce a considerable degree of immunity. V, septique 
filtrates are comparatively of less value than B, chauvoei filtrates. 

An immunity which is to a great extent, if not completely, independent of any 
exotoxin is readily established by the use of a vaccine containing the bacillary 
bodies of V. septique or their spores sterilized by the action of formalin. The 
advantages of this vaccine are the high degree of Immunity produced, its com- 
plete safety, the smallness of the dose (0,6 to 1 cc,), and the fact that only one 
Inoculation is necessary. The last is a factor of considerable Importance in 
the treatment of large numbers of animals. 
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Comparative studies on vesicular stomatitis and foot-and-mouth disease^ 
P. K. OUTSKY, X Tbatjm, and H. W. Schoening {Jour, Amer. Vet Med, Assoo.^ 
7(? (1926), No. 2, pp. 1^7-167) .—This is a report by the commission from the 
tJ. B. Department of Agriculture on studies of foot-and-mouth disease conducted 
at the Institute of Hygiene and Bacteriology at Strasbourg, France. Previous 
studies on the physical and chemical properties of foot-and-mouth disease virus 
by Olltzky and BoiSaj have been noted (B. S. R., 57, p. 470), 

The authors have found that vesicular stomatitis is readily transferred to 
guinea pigs, and that there is little to dhaferentiate this disease from foot-and- 
mouth disease by a study of the lesions induced. Gross-immunity tests in these 
animals, however, demonstrate that vesicular stomatitis virus can be dis- 
tinguished readily and definlt^y from foot-and-mouth disease virus and offers 
an aid in the differentatlon of the two diseases. The vesicular stomatitis virus 
Induces lesions in cattle which are at times indistinguishable from those of foot- 
and-mouth disease, but differences were noted in the response to various methods 
of inoculation of the two viruses. Divergence in the course of the two diseases 
was also observed. Immunity produced in cattle by vesicular stomatitis and 
foot-and-mouth disease is solid for its respective virus, but in the considerable 
number of cattle inoculated with, or exposed by contact to, the two viruses, no 
evidence of cross Immunity was found. Swine were found to be susceptible to 
the acitve agent of vesicular stomatitis, the disease induced in them being 
indistinguishable from foot-and-mouth disease, but no evidence of cross im- 
munity between the two was discovered. Horses were very sensitive to Infec- 
tion with vesicular stomatitis virus by Inoculation on the tongue, but resistant 
to foot^and-mouth disease when Inoculated on the tongue, mucous membrane 
of the lips, or intramuscularly. The horse can be regarded as the best test 
animal to differentiate vesicular stomatitis from foot-and-mouth disease. 

In IS of 18 carefully controlled filtration experiments, it was found that the 
virus of vesicular stomatitis was filtrable through Berkefeld V and N candles, 
through Seitz asbestos disks, and through Chamherland bougies, sizes D3 and 
L7. The virus, similar to that of foot-and-mouth disease, is not filtrable under 
ordinary conditions through Ohamberland Lll-type bougies and shows the same 
tendency to adsorption in the walls of denser electronegative fillers. 

The causal agent of vesicular stomatitis proved to be a filter^passing 
virus, W. B. Cotton (Jour, Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 10 (1926), No. 2, pp. 16B-Wh 
figs. 2 ). — The author’s investigation, here reported in detail, has shown that 
the virus of vesicular stomatitis will pass through the finest of the tliree 
grades, V, N, and W, of Berkefeld bacteria-retaining filters, in sufficient amounts 
to infect guinea pigs. Sufficient virus passes through the coarsest (V) and 
medium (N) grades of the above filters to infect horses, mules, and guinea 
idgs. Both the guinea pigs and larger animals whldi failed to show manifest 
lesions as a result of inoculation with the filtrates were In most cases rendered 
immune to a subsequent inoculation with i>roved virulent material. Horses as 
well as cattle may at times develop typical vesicular lesions in their feet, as a 
result of intravenous injections with vesicular stomatitis virus. 

Earlier Investigations of the disease by the author have been noted (B. S. R., 
57, pp. 181, 182). 

The relation between invasion of the digestive tract by paratyphoid 
bacilli and disease, T. Smith and H. A. M. Tibbetts (Jour. Etspt Med., Jfi 
(1921), No. 2, pp. 857-d52).— The authors find that hog cholera bacilli fed to 
mice disappear from the stomach within 24 hours, but remain and perhaps 
multiply in the ileum for at least several weeks. They promptly penetrate the 
mucosa and may be found in the spleen. Bacilli introduced subcutaneously 
6507fi— 27 6 
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quickly pass into the Intestinal tract where they may be found for some weeks, 
and infected mice may harbor baclUl in the spleen for several months. 

Paratyphoid infection of swine as the possible origin of paratyphoid 
infection of man [trans. title], M. MtiLoat {Deut, Tieriirztl, M^clmschr., 35 
(iS27), Nos, 2, pp, 20-23; 8, pp. 31-41; 4, PP* 33-57),— An extended discussion 
of the subject reported in connection with references to the literature, a list 
of 57 of which is included. 

Epizootic of rinderpest dealt with by local serum production in an 
outlying district of the Uganda Protectorate, U. P. Rioh*v»dson and J. Cab- 
MiCHAEL (Jour, Compar, Path, and Ther,, 89 (1926) t No, 4, pp, 811-317, figs, 2 ), — 
The authors report that the cattle in the West Nile district were saved by the 
serum produced in that area, and describe the method of production. 

A comparison of the pathogenicity for mice of the normal and rough 
forms of Salmonella enteritidls (Gaiincr), A. N. Qoyle (Jour, Path, and 
Boot,, 29 (1926), No, 4, pp, 864-369 ), — ^The author finds the normal or N form of 
B. mteritidis of Gaertner to be much more virulent for mice than the so-called 
rough or R form. The filtrate of the autolyzed culture of the normal form is 
also more toxic than that of the rough form. It is pointed out that heating to 
100® 0. reduces but does not destroy the toxicity of the filtrates of the normal 
form. 

The tick transmission of tristeza and the immunity problem, n [trans. 
title], F. Robknbusoh and R. Gonzalez (Aroh, Proiisfenk,, 58 (1927), No, 2, 
pp. 800-820, figs. 2 ). — ^This is a second contribution (E. S. R., 54, p. 276) from 
the Biological Institute of the Agricultural Society of Argentina. The authors 
find that pyroifiasmosis is transmitted by the common cattle tick Booph^l/us 
mioroplus when the atmospheric temperature rises above 29° 0. (84,2® F.) and 
anaplasmosis when the temperature rises above 34®. 

The influence of dipping in solutions of arsenic upon the course of 
trypanosomiasis, E. W. Bevan (Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther., 89 (1926), 
No. 4, pp. 284-292 ), — ^The experiments here reported Indicate that the dipping 
of guinea pigs infected with trypanosomiasis in arsenic-containing solntions 
of certain strength and at certain intervals brings about the disappearance of 
trypanosomes from the peripheral blood. Tho parasite is not eliminated, since 
when dipping is discontinued it again reappears after a longer or shorter interval, 
and the disease thereafter runs its usual course. The results obtained appear 
to depend upon (1) the strength of the arsenic in the solution and (2) the 
freq^ncy of the immersion. 

A rapid method for performing the agglntination test in the serum 
diagnosis of Bang's abortion disease in cattle, I. F. Huddleson and E. R. 
Oablson (Jour. Amer, Vet lied. Assoc., 70 (1926), No. 2, pp. 229-283, fig. 1).— 
In this contribution from the Michigan Experiment Station, the authors, after 
referring to the precipitation work of Kahn* and others, describe a rapid method 
of performing the agglutination test which they have perfected. A highly sen- 
sitive antigen was developed, the procedure for the preparation of which and 
for performing the test is described. The rapid and the slow methods were 
compared on 2,000 samples of bovine serum, the results obtained being identical 
in 100 per cent of the cases where clumping was complete or incomplete in 0.04 
cc. or less of serum. The authors are convinced that this rapid method is as 
accurate as the present slow-agglutination method for the serum diagnosis of 
Bang’s abortion disease in cattle. The rapidity with which the results may be 
returned to cattle owners, especially when animals are shipped interstate, makes 
its use highly desirable and to be preferred to the slower method. The authors 

•Serum Dlagno&ig of Syphilis by Precipitation, R. L. Kahn. Baltimore; Wllllaxns & 
WilUns COm 1S25, pp, Xll-f 287, plsL 5, fig. 1. 
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liave also employed this method in the serum diagnosis of undulant fever in 
man in a number of cases, the results in every case having confirmed those 
of the slow-agglutination method. 

Incidence of mastitis and the infecting organisms in four dairy herds^ 
j. G. HABDENBEKon and 0. F. Schlotthaxjlb (Jour, Infect, DweaseSf ^0 (1021), 
IVo. 6, pp, dd7-d7<3). — study of 68 cases of mastitis indicates the prevalence of 
streptococci as infecting agents of the disease, although other organisms, par- 
ticularly staphj’lococci and memberb of the colon-typhoid group, may show 
occasional periods of predominance. It is pointed out that the veterinarian 
beldom sees cases of bovine mastitis not complicated by infection. It is believed 
that the Incidence of the more severe cases of mastitis can be materially reduced 
in all herds by adherence to a few simple rules of dairy hygiene, such as the 
isolation of mastitis cases, avoidance of disseminating the Infection from in- 
fected cases, prevention of dietary disorders, and precautions against traumatism. 

Contribution to the diagnosis and treatment of affections of the uterus 
of the cow, H. Tavernier (Contribution au, Diagmatic et au Traitement de% 
Affections de VXJtdrus de la Vache, Paris: Libr, le Francois, 1926, pp, 55 ), — 
The first chapter (pp. 9-19) of this work deals with the classification of affec- 
tions of the uterus, their diagnosis and prognosis, and chapter 2 (pp. 26-61) with 
treatment. 

Vibrios from calves and their serological relation to vibrio fetus, T. 
Smith and M. L. Obcijtt (Jour. Expt, Med,, iS (1927), No, 2, pp. 391-897).^ 
The calf vibrios thus far studied include one strain serologically distinct from 
the fetal strains. The others are closely related to the fetal strains, though not 
identical with them. The pathogenic characters of the calf vibrios, either as 
possible descendants of Vibrio fetus or as independent factors in the production 
of enteritis, have not been demonstrated. 

Comparative pathology of South African Jagziekte and Montana pro- 
gressive pneumonia of sheep, E. Y. Oowory and H. Marsh (Jour, Esupt, Med,, 
45 (1927), No. 4, pp, 571--585), — ^The authors' investigations of progressive 
pneumonia in Montana have led to the conclusion that it is extremely doubtful 
whether it is possible to distinguish between it and jagziekte, known since 1893 
to occur in South Africa. In localities in which they occur each is recognized 
as an infection quite distinct and apart from other better-known pneumonias. 
Predisposing factors which lead to bacterial invasion are presumably of great 
importance in both. The authors state that they have no precise information 
regarding the organisms concerned, but that in both diseases the initial changes 
are alike and occur in the interalveolar tissue, and the subsequent prolifera- 
tions of epithelium and the pneumonia are of the same character and appar- 
ently follow in exactly the same sequence. Finally, in both diseases, there is 
much fibrosis and the animals inevitably die through depletion of respiratory 
area and pneumonia. 

Hale fern in liver rot of sheep, R. F. Montgomerie (Jour, Compar. Path, 
and Ther., 39 (1926), No. 4, pp, 293--301), — In comparative tests made of four 
commercial brands of liquid extract of male fern, their toxicity and therapeutic 
efficiency in the treatment of liver rot of sheep varied but little. 

Diseases of swine, K. Giasseb (Die Kranhheiten des Schweines, Eanover: 
If. ds S, ScJiaper, 1927, 3, ed,, [rev. and enl.], pp. VII-i-501, pi. 1, figs, 126). — 
This is a third e<lition, revised and enlarged, of the work previously noted 
(B. S. R., 32, p. 83.) 

Atlas of equine anatomy, IV, IL Schmaltz (Atlas der Anatomie des 
Pferdes, Berlin: Richard Behoof s, i927, pt. 4* PP^ C93» Pts. 39). — This, the 
fourth part of the work previously noted (B. S. R., 32, p. 584), deals with 
the anatomy of the viscero. 
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Report of the poultry disease diagnostic laboratory at Farmlngdale» 
Long Island, J. M. Hendsickson (N. Y. State Vet, Col, Rpt, 1925--2e, pp. 
This report deals briefly with the occurrence and nature of bacillary 
white diarrhea, parasites, roup and chicken pox, infectious bronchitis, fowl 
typhoid, and diseases in ducks. 

The differentiation of Bact. pnllorum (Rettger) and Bact* sangninarinm 
(Moore) , J. M. Hendhickson (N, 7, State Vet, Col, Rpt, 1925-^B, pp, 
al8, in Jour, Amer, Vet, Med, Assoo,^ 70 (1927), No, 5, pp, BZ9-QH), — ^This Is a 
report upon investigations, the details of which are given in tabular form. 
The data presented have led the author to the following conclusions: 

B, pullorum, alpha type, may be differentiated from B, pullorum, beta type, 
on the basis of gas formation provided a suitable nutrient basic medium is used 
for the tests. As has been pointed out by Hadley et al. (B. S. R., 40, p. 881), 
ordinary extract broth is not a suitable medium for this purpose. Contrary to 
the findings of Hadley et aL (B. S. B., 40, p. 686) and Goldberg (B. S. R., 38, 
p. 180), certain strains of pullorum which were aerogenic when freshly isolated 
have lost their power of gas formation after varying periods of artificial 
cultivation. 

By the agglutination and agglutinin-absorption tests it is not possible to 
differentiate the two types of B, puUorum from each other or from B. eangui- 
narUm, By fermentation tests it is possible to make such a differentiation 
between the strains studied when Infusion or extract media are used as the 
substrate for the carbohydrates, but when serum water is used as the basic 
medium the characteristic fermentative differences disappear. All of the 
sanguinarium strains grew much better on ordinary media than the pullorum 
strains. Therefore, the thought is suggested that ordinary broth is not a 
very favorable meium for fermentation tests with B, pullorum, and if such 
is the case, differences in fermentative results in this medium should not be 
accepted as demonstrating a specific taxonomic difference between this organism 
and another for which the medium was better suited. 

This work shows that there are but few cultural differences between B, 
puUorum and B, sanguinarium. In fact, aside from somewhat greater growth 
vigor on the part of the latter, no characteristic cultural differences were found. 
The author is not prepared to state as yet That these organisms are one and 
the same species, but at least this work has lent strength to the suggestion of 
Hadley et al. (B. S. R., 40, p. 086) that B, puUorum may be B. sanguinarium in 
the making. 

Observations on B. pnllorum infection of cock birds, T. M. Dotie (Vet, 
Jour., 8S (1927), No, 624, pp, 805-^09), — ^The author first calls attention to the 
fact that the degree of reaction to the agglutination test in cock birds is less 
marked than in hens. Marked fluctuations in the agglutination titers of carrier 
hens are also observed when tasted at frequent intervals over a long period, 
but this Is of little practical importance as the titers very rarely fall below 
1 ; 26, the dilution nsed in the laboratory of the British Ministry of Agriculture. 
Regarding the reliability of the test the author states that when properly 
carried out and correctly interpreted the percentage of error is small and does 
not diminish to any appreciable extent its practical value. 

In infected cocks fluctuations In titer are of great importance, and If not 
taken into consideration may make all the difference between a negative and a 
positive reaction. The statement that in the majority of cocks the titer Is about 
1:26, It being exceptional to find one as high as 1:60, is substantiated by 
tabulated data. Three successive a^lutinatlon tests were made of 13 reacting 
cocks with intervals of 21 and 30 to 86 days, respectively, followed by post- 
mortem examinations. While the titers were below 1; 26 in 6 of the 13, never- 
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theless, Bacterium pullorum was recovered from one or other of the internal 
organs. In one case it was isolated from the testes of a bird that was a 
nonreactor at the time of the examination, but which had given a positive 
reaction a month earlier. 

The results obtained have led the author to consider it advisable when testing 
cock birds to accept a positive reaction in a dilution of 1 : 15 as indlcatir^ 
infection. Since positive reactions in low dilutions may be due either to a tem- 
porary drop in the agglutinin content of the blood or to gradual elimination as 
a sequel to the birds’ having overcome infection, a second test, after an Interval 
of one month, is considered necessary to ascertain which of the two factors is 
involved before finally rejecting the bird for breeding purposes. 

In the first transmission experiment conducted, 2 cocks with ag^utination 
tilers of 1 : 25 and 1 : 50, respectively, were kept in a pen with 6 pullets over 
a period of 130 days, during which period 160 eggs were laid, 90 of which were 
examined by the cultural method and 60 were artificially incubated. From 1 
egg. laid about the twenty-first day, B, pullorum was isolated by the cultural 
method, but due to an oversight no examination was made of the organs of the 
hen which laid the egg and the results are considered inconclusive. 

In an experiment undertaken with a view to determining whether transmission 
to the cock bird takes place through contact with infected hens, 2 healthy cocks 
were placed with 17 naturally infected carrier hens. Agglutination tests of the 
cocks made monthly for a period of 6 months gave uniformly negative results, 
as did bacteriological examinations of the internal organs at the end of this 
period. In repetition of this experiment, a healthy cock kept with infected 
hens for 7 months and another for 6 months also failed to become Infected. 
The author concludes that adult cock birds do not readily contract the disease 
from contact with infected hens. In post-mortem examinations made of the 
18 naturally infected cock birds, B. pullorum was isolated from the testes of 
6, spleens of 3, gall-bladder wall of 1, and heart muscle of 1. 

Bacillary white diarrhea, E. L. Bbunett {'N. Y, State Yet. Cok Rpt. 
pp. figs, 8). — This is a practical summary of information on bacillary 

white diarrhea. 

AGEICTJlTTJEAIr EBTGIHEEIinrG 

[Agricultural engineering studies at the Indiana Station] (Indiana Sia. 
Rpt 1926, pp, 17-20, fig 9 , 2), — Soil erosion studies have Shown that a grade of 
0.6 ft. per 100 ft. is a maximum for Paoli soil. Improvement of moisture con- 
tent with greater seepage of water into the hillsides promises to be an im- 
portant secondary result of terracing. 

Temperature tests of poultry houses showed that in unheated houses the 
average winter temperatures remain from 1 to 3* F. above the outside tempera- 
ture, with a lag of about an hour. However, when the outside temperature 
dropped suddenly to zero or lower, the Inside temperature averaged from 3 to 
15® higher. The use of brooder stoves reduced the variation In inside tempera- 
ture approximately 10®, and in extremely cold weather maintained a tem- 
iwrature 20® higher than the outside temperature. The relative humidity varied 
rather uniformly in inverse ratio to the temperature. When the curtains were 
down in partially open front houses, the air changed once a minute or oftener 
depending on the wind. Atmospheric conditions outside the house cau'?ed the 
ventilators to function with great irregularity, sometimes reversing the direc- 
tion of air movement, and thus demonstrating the ineffectiveness of poultry 
house ventilators as commonly designed for partially open front houses. 

In an experiment on dairy feed grinding, In which definite grades of fineness 
were established for grain crushed or cracked, medium ground, and pulverized. 
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both the power and labor requirements were more than seven times as ?reat for 
pulverized corn sufaclenlly fine for all of it to pass through a No. 14 screen as 
for cracking it so that n No. 4 screen was required. 

In studies of the artificial cooling of apple storages it was found that the 
cost, including ice and elective fan operation for 1,200 bu. of apples, was 214 
cts. per bushel for a period of two months. The temperature ranged from 12 
to 15° higher in the unicod i-oom during the warm period but was not appre- 
ciably higher thereafter, and even ran lower during the last two weeks on 
account of lack of ventilation in the iced room during the prevailing cold 
nights. Grimes and Jonathan apples kept in the Iced room remained in salable 
condition about one month longer than similar fruit kept in the nniced room. 

Data are also briefly reported on the generation of electricity by windmills, 
on tests of an experimental rotary soil tiller, and on rural electiificatiou. 

Report of the State iriigatlon commissioner, G. S. Knapp (Kana, Fftafe 
Irrig, Commr, Rpt. 1925-26 1 pp- 55, pL 1, figs. 4 ). — ^The work of the office 

of the State irrigation commissioner of Kansas for the biennium from July 1, 
1924, to June 30, 1926, Is described In this report. It includes a review of the 
activities of the department, a statement of the general provisions of the 
proposed Arkansas River compact, a brief on the law of interstate compacts, and 
the results of stream flow measurements. 

[Irrigation experiments at the tJmatiUa if^eld Station, Hermlston, 
Or^.], H. K. Dean (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Dept. Circ. 422 (1927), pp. 12-15) .--The 
results of border irrigation experiments with different lengths and widths of 
borders are briefly r^orted, which indicate in general that with heads of 
3 or more second-feet of water on hand not having excessive slopes borders 
from 30 to 40 ft wide and from 160 to 200 ft. long are the best sizes for sandy 
soils. Where water is expensive or scarce, yields b^ow 0.76 ton of alfalfa 
per acre-foot of water are not considered profitable. 

Dysimeter investigations with medium sand, fine sand, coarse sand, silt and 
silt loam, cropped and uncropped, showed that the highest rate of percolation 
was firom the lysimeter containing medium sand without a crop. For an 
11-year period 70 per cent of the irrigation water applied was lost by deep 
percolation. The soy bean crop on medinm sand did not use as much water 
as alfalfa on medium sand. The use of manure on medium sand reduced the 
percolation. The percolation was lower from fine sand than from medium sand, 
and that from coarse sand was higher than that from any of the others growing 
alfalfa. 

Concrete cradles for large pipe conduits, W. J. Schwck and J. W. 
Johnson (Iowa JEJngin. Expt. 8ta. But. 80 (1926), pp. 4S, figs. 18 ). — Studies are 
reported which show that the supporting strength of pipe before cracking may 
be increased from 60 to 100 per cent by the use of properly designed cradles. 
The percentage of increase with a particular cradle will vary with the quality 
of the pipe and is higher for the weaker and lower for the stronger pipe. The 
use of a cradle which has a thickness under the pipe of one-fourth the nominal 
diameter of the pipe and which extends up the sides to a height of one-fourth 
the outside diameter of the pipe should increase the supporting strength about 
75 per cent Decreasing the proportional thickness of the cradle nnder the 
pipe and its height at the sides each reduced the effectiveness of the cradle. 
It is considered doubtful if it will be economically advisable to use reinforcing 
in a cradle with a thickness less than one-fourth the diameter under the pipe 
and a height at the sides of less than one-half the diameter for small pipe or 
one-third the diameter for large pipe. Reinforcing appears to be of value only 
in that portion of the cradle under the pipe, as none of the cradles tested 
developed a visible fracture or crack except under the pipe. Properly designed 
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and constructed reinforced cradles of tliese dimensions should increase the 
crackins? strength of the pipe from 76 to 100 per cent. Because of the lack 
of opportunity to develop side support as the pipe deformed after cracking, the 
ultimate loads sustained by cradled pipe in the tests were considered as measures 
of only the minimum ultimates which similarly cradled pipe would develop in 
actual installations. It is concluded that if the effectiveness of cradles for 
reinforced concrete pipe are to be based upon the supporting str^gfth of the 
pipe before developing a crack of a specified surface width, consideration 
should be given to the higher supporting strength of the pipe itself at this 
cracking load and to the side support that may be developed through the 
deformation of the pii^e and the cradle. This side support may be material 
in the case of* pipe in trenches in firm sod. 

Mechanical properties of Dutch East Indian timbers, L. G. dek Bsbgeb 
(Dept Landh. Nijo. en Handel Nederland, Indie, Meded, Proefsta. BosoMo., 
No, 12 (1926), pp, VIII+63, fig9, 2 ), — ^The results of a large number of tests of 
the mechanical properties of Dutch East Indian timbers are tabulated and 
briefly discussed. The results indicate that a relation exists between most 
of these properties and the specific gravity, an increasing specific gravity being 
in general accompanied by higher values with a few exceptions. 

The movement of moisture with reference to timber seasoning, S. T. 0. 
Stillwell (IGt, Brit,] Dept, Sd, and Indus, Research, Forest Prod. ReaearcK 
Tech. Paper 1 (1926), pp, IV +29, figs, jfd).— Studies are r^orted the purpose 
of which was to ascertain what actually occurs in timber during the process of 
evaporation in so far as moisture movements are concerned, and the results are 
presented In terms of rather complex mathematical expressions. There is 
nothing in the results which is directly antagonistic to the idea of a dual flow 
of the general form of flow equation. 

Primary stresses in timber roofs, with special reference to curved 
bracing members, A. X S. Pippabd and W. H. Glanvui® ([Ot. Brit,] Dept 
8oi. and Indus. Research, Bldg, Beaearoh, Tech. Paper 2 (1926), pp. IV+$2r 
ph 1, figs. 11 ), — ^A theoretical analysis of intricate timber roofs is presented and 
the method applied to a simple hammer beam roof, a timber roof with steel ties, 
and a small arched hammer beam roof. 

Public Bonds, [June-dTuly, 1927] (II. 8. Dept. Agr., PuWe Roads^ 8 
(1927), ^os. 4, PP- 61--88+12], figs. 26; 5, pp. 69--104+\.2], fiHS. 5).— These 
numbers of this periodical contain the status of Pederal-aid highway con- 
struction as of May 31 and June 80, 192T, respectively, together with the articles 
following: 

No. Digest of Report of Ohio Highway Transportation Survey, by J G. 
McKay; and Analysis of CJoncrete Arches, Part I, Derivation of Formulas 
and Analysis of Symmetrical Arches, by W, P, Linton and 0. D. Geiider. 

No. 5 . — ^The First International Soil Congress and Its Message to the High- 
way Engineer, by 0. Terasaghl ; Analysis of Concrete Arches, Part II, Analysis 
of Unsymmetrieal Arches, by "W*. P. Linton and C. D. Gelsler ; and Comparison 
of Trude and Railroad Tonnage Between Columbus and Selected Ohio Cities. 

Alcohol motor fuels consisting of acetylene dissolved in alcohol or in 
acetone-alcohol, M. Rindl (8o, African Jour. Set*., 28 (1926), pp, 268-272^ 
fig. i).— Studies conducted at Grey University College, Bloemfontein, are 
reported, from which the conclusion is drawn that an alcohol-acetone-acetylene 
motor fuel or any fuel containing dissolved acetylene is not likely to be a com- 
mercial success, since it deteriorates rapidly and its calorific value is prac- 
tically the same as that of the solvent. There is also more danger of explosions 
and fires than in the case of gasoline. 
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SBgine service tests of intemal-combnstion engine lubricating oils made 
from California crude petroleum, M. J. Gavut and G, Wade (U. S. Dept, 
Com,, Bur, Mines, Tech, Paper 387 (1926), pp, F+57, pJa, S, flga. 6 ), — ^Tests of 
Class A medium grade and Class 0 medium grade oils are reported and dis- 
cussed. The oils of bigb alkali absorption numbers seemed to lubricate as 
effectively as those of low alkali absorption numbers. 

Nebraska tractor tests, 102O-«1926, rules for official tractor testing, 
and the Nebraska tractor law (Nebraska 8ta. Bui, 220 (1927), pp, 38 ), — This 
bulletin summarizes all of the reports of the Nebraska official tractor tests, 
conducted since this work began in 1920 under the provisions of the Nebraska 
tractor law on 130 different mod^s and types of tractors. During the first 
four seasons of testing there were several tractors the claims of which had to 
be revised before they could complete the test. During the last three years, 
however, every tractor tested was able to go through the test and to meet all 
the original claims made for it. 

A general improvement in operation and design was noted in all the later 
tractors. Practically all now employ air cleaners and inclosed gears as a 
protection against the effects of dust, and also give evidence of considerable 
attention to simplification of design and to improved ease of operation and 
servicing. 

An inexpensive drawbar dynamometer, B. O. Satjvb (Apr. Eng in,, 8 (1921), 
No, 6, pp, 145-147, figa, 5 ), — ^An inexpensive drawbar dynamometer developed at 
the Michigan Bxperiment Station is described and diagrammalically illus- 
trated and the theory of its operation analyssed. 

Manufacture andl sale of farm equipment, 1025 (Washington: TI, 8, Bur, 
of the Census, 1927, pp, IJ+IS ), — Statistical data on the production and sale of 
farm equipment in the United States during 1926 are presented in tabnlar 
form. The total value of farm equipment manufactured in 1925 showed an 
increase of 21.4 per cent over the 1924 production and of 7.6 per cent over 
the 1928 production. Increases were shown for 1926 for 9 of the 11 groups 
of equipment, the exceptions being harvesting machinery and haying machin- 
ery, which showed decreases of 4.6 and 2 per cent, respectively, from the 
previous year. 

Construction of self-feeders and their use in pork production, W. B. 
Cabbol and W. A, Fostke (Illinois 8ta, Circ, 319 (1927), pp, 23, flg9. 27 ), — ^Data 
on the pUuming and construction of self-feeders for hogs are presented, together 
with working drawings and bills of materiaL Information on their use is also 
briefiy presented. 

Theoretical considerations of thermal characteristics of dlairy equipment 
sterilizers, A. W. Faeball (Agr. Engin,, 8 (1927), No, 6, pp, 143, 144 , 

This is the first of a series of papers on the subject of the development of dairy 
equipment from the California Bxperiment Station. It presents a theoretical 
analysis of the thermal characteristics of dairy sterilizers. 

Trench silo, R. 0. Milieb and I. Ooxjbtice (N, Dak, Agr, Col, Ext, Ciro, 76 
(1927), pp, $2, figs, 32 ), — ^Practical infomation on the planning and construction 
of trench silos for use under North Dakota conditions is presented, together 
with working drawings and bills of material. 

The Oonnectient 12x12 brooder house, B. B. JoisrES (Conn, Agr, Col, 
Ext, Bui, 110 (IBBI), pp, 8, figs, 6 ), — Practical information on the planning of a 
brooder house for Connecticut conditions is given, together with working draw- 
ings and hills of material for its construction. 

A portable brooder house, 0. W. Oabbick and I. D. Mater (Purdue Agr, 
Ext, Bui, 148 (1927), pp, 8, figs, 7).— Practical information on the planning of a 
portable brooder house is presented, together with working drawings for its 
construction. 
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Diminisliing returns in a^cnltnre, F. L. Patton {New Yorh: ColunibiiJ^ 
jjniv. Press, 1926, pp. 100, Jigs, ^). — ^The objects of this essay are “to discover 
what light can be shed by the results of certain agricultural experiments on the 
problem of securing a more precise formulation of the conventional law of 
diminishing returns as applied to experimental agriculture ... to discover the 
factors responsible for the logically demonstrable rise and fall of returns in 
agricultural enterprise [and] to show, by means of the presentation of some 
statistics of the past history of agricultural productivity and some arguments 
in refutation of certain views as to its future, the apparent lack of foundation 
for the belief in a temporal process of diminishing returns in agriculture.’* The 
data presented are divided into three groups, physical, experimental, or tech- 
nical diminishing returns; entrepreneurial or money returns; and secular 
returns. 

The tests for determining the existence of diminishing returns are discussed 
and applied to simple cases of physical returns, illustrations being taken from 
experimental data of different experiment stations and experimenters on re- 
turns in the sources of farm power for agricultural operations, in the appli- 
cation of fertilizers, seed and cultivation of the soil, and in food transformation 
by farm animals. 

The factors affecting profits as a whole are considered. Overhead and fixed 
costs are separated from physical input and illustrated by experimental data. 
The curves of average money returns and profits were found to be anticlinal, 
the crest of the former, however, being reached with the smaller input. The 
author concludes that the common statement of the law of diminishing returns 
in agriculture is applicable to agricultural enterprise, and the returns referred 
to must be average, or else not returns, but profits. 

Bata are presented to show that in the past secular increasing returns have 
been the rule. ODhe author contends that the arguments that secular diminish- 
ing returns will occur in the future possess weaknesses, and that “it seems 
reasonable to expect a continuance of secular increasing returns.” The main 
conclusion of the essay is that there is no one law of diminishing returns, but 
there must be at least three groups of statements, one each for the phenomena 
of physical, entrepreneurial, and secular returns. 

The share of agriculturo in the national income, H. C. Taylob and J. 
Perlman {Jour, Land and Pud, Utilitt/ Econ., S {1927), No. 2, pp. 14S-162, 
flg$, 4).— The purpose of this article is to show the share of the total national 
Income received by agriculture in each year from 1909 to 1925. Prices are 
Studied, the .value of farm products analyzed, and the expenses calculated and 
net Income of agriculture computed for comparison with the total '‘cuiTent 
Income ” of the people of the United States. 

Tables and charts are given and interpreted showing by months from January, 
1910, to January, 1927, the index numbers of the prices of agricultural and 
nonagricultural products and the purchasing power of farm products ; by years 
the value from 1909 to 1925 of farm products in terms of 1913 dollars, the net 
Income of agriculture for 1909-1920, the purchasing power of net income for 
1909-1925, the percentage of total current income of the people of the United 
States received by agriculture for 1909-1925, and the number of all bank- 
ruptcies and farm bankruptcies for 1910-1926 ; and by geographic divisions the 
number of farms per 1,000 changing ownership by various methods during the 
year ended March 15, 1926u 

The percentages received by agriculture of the total current income varied 
from 20.2 to 21.9 during the period 1909-1916, were 23.6, 28.9, 20.8, and 14% 
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re^ectively, in the years 1917-1920, and varied from 10.7 in 1921 to 10.2 in 
1925. The percentages of farm bankruptcies and of all bankruptcies rose very 
gradually from 4.S in 1911 to 7.5 in 1917, were 7, 6.3, 6.4, and 9, respectively, 
In the years 1918-1921, then rose rapidly to 18.7 in 1924, and declined to 17.8 
In 1925. 

Maladjustment of price ratios of agricultural and nonagricultural commodi- 
ties, due to the unbalanced economic life of the Nation and the artificial price 
Influences brought about by legislation and organization, is pointed out as the 
central feature of the after-war depression in American agriculture. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Indiana Station] (Indi- 
ana JSta, Rpt X926, pp. 9-12, 29-82, figs, g).— Hesults of investigations in 
agricultural economics not previously noted are reported as follows; 

Llvestooh marlieting . — ^Too heavy loading of cars and failure to make pro- 
vision for temperature changes were found to be the causes of many losses 
experienced in shipping hogs. 

Marketing daily products , — ^Data from 106 farms near Lebanon and 260 in 
southern Indiana showed that the better dairy practices were followed on farms 
with large herds. The chief problems in disposing of dairy products were 
found to be inefficient practices and great seasonal variation in the production 
of milk, excessive duplication in transportation and selling agencies, wide varia- 
tion in prices at buying centers, and a marked shortage of high-quality products. 

Agricultural adjustments in northern Indiana , — ^The value of manufactured 
products, the number of wage earners, and the amount of wages paid in seven 
northern Indiana cities increased 725 per cent, 300 per cent, and 1,170 per cent, 
respectively, from 1899 to 1923. Rural population in Lake, La Porte, Elkhart, 
and St. Joseph Counties decreased from 1900 to 1920, while urban population 
increased over 180 per cent. Wages for farm labor were higher in these indus- 
trial regions than in other sections of the State. Efficiency of farm labor in the 
14 northern counties increased from 1900 to 1920, so that a laborer used 117 
per cent more machinery, and cared for 23 per cent more improved land, 29 
per cent more dairy cows, and 68 per cent more poultry. 

Farm tenancy and farm ownership , — ^Data from records of 117 farms near 
Brook for seven years, 1919 to 1925, showed that farms oi)erated under a two- 
thirds profit share plan with a manager supervising a number of farms were 
promoting ownership, and that farms under such a plan made more than twice 
the Interest rate on the investment and the operators saved $812 yearly as 
compared with $126 for the average Indiana tenant, fcjize of business justify- 
ing employment of competent managers and securing of lower costs in produc- 
tion and marketing, capital available at lower rates of interest, and business 
and social cooperation between landowners, managers, and tenants were the 
most important factors in bringing about greater profits and savings, 

A preliminary study of 127 New Mexico ranches in 1025, A. L. Walktsb 
and J. L. Lantow (New Mejoioo Bta, Bui, 159 (1921), pp, 107, figs, 23).— The 
results are given at a study completed during the spring of 1926, in cooperation 
with the Bureaus of Agricultural Economics and Animal Industry, tJ. S, V, A., 
to determine the importance of different factors in range cattle production and 
the relative efficiency of the practices in beef cattle and sheep production in 
New Mexico. The data were gathered by the general survey method, the 
ranchmen being interviewed by an enumerator. The report is based on records 
from 112 strictly cattle ranches, 4 steer ranches, 8 cattle and sheep ranches, 
1 registered herd, and 2 sheep ranches in the northeastern, western, and south- 
western paits of the State. 

A brief history is given of the cattle industry, the three districts studied are 
described, and the use of land, water development, rate of stocking, cost of 
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fencing, death losses, and other factors dependent upon ranch location are 
analyzed. The problems of land utilization, range and cattle management, 
taxes, credit, markets and marketing, and cost of producing calves are dis- 
cussed. The data from the 112 strictly cattle ranches were divided into four 
groups — tranches with less than 301 breeding cows, with from 301 to 500 
breeding cows, 501 to 1,000 breeding cows, and over 1,000 breeding cows — and 
analyzed. 

The 112 strictly cattle ranches averaged 26,720 acres of private lands, of which 
23.01 per cent was owned and the remainder leased, and 10,237 acres of i>ublic 
domain, being a total of 30.2 acres per animal unit. The total investment was 
§74,637 per ranch and $60.97 i)er animal unit, of which 48.54 pr cent was in lands 
and 47.07 per cent in cattle. The average indebtedness was $27,552 per ranch 
and $22.51 per animal unit, of which 50.96 per cent was on land and improve- 
ments and 46.07 i)er cent on cattle. The ranches averaged 1,180 cattle, of which 
778 were breeding cows. The average number of cattle handled per man was 
383, the average death loss 17 per cent, the percentage of calf crop branded 
47, and the cost of producing calves $30.80. The average i^eceipts per animal 
unit were $15.17 and the returns $9.41. The percentage of return on total 
investment was 15.44 and that based* on average valuations 0,02. 

The analysis of the ranches grouped according to the number o-f breeding 
cows showed the 301 to 500 group to be the most profitable, the percentage of 
return based on average valuations being 4.86, as compared with 0.95, 1.59, and 
—2.12, respective, for the other gi'oups according to size. The 301 to 500 breed- 
ing cow group averaged 681 hetid of cattle. 19,944 acres per ranch, and 32.7 
acres per animal unit, of which 6,796 acres were public domain and 80.56 per 
cent of the other lands was leased. The investment was $06.63 and the total 
indebtedness $25.54 per animal unit. The percentage of breeding cows was 60, 
the average loss per 100 head 12, and the number of cattle handled per man 
264. The return on total investment was 18.07 per cent, as compared with 13.75, 
15.69, and 15,16 per cent, respectively’, for the other groups. 

The average return on investment for the 8 cattle and sheep ranches was 
8.98 per cent. 

Range sheep production on the Bed Desert and adjoining areas, A. F. 
Vass and H. Peaeson (Wyoming 8ta, BuL 166 (1927), pp, 87, pU 1, figs. 27).— 
This bulletin presents the results of a study of the systems of management, 
cost of production, and returns on investment during the calendar year 1926 
on 65 of the largest and most representative sheep ranches in the Red Desert 
and adjoining areas of southwestern Wyoming, The data were collected from 
the oi>erators by field men using an especially prepared record sheet. The finan- 
cial records and systems of management of the several ranches were analyzed, 
and a study was made of the infiuence of weather, land settlement, taxation, 
credit, marketing problems, and the postwar deflation In the region. 

The average size of the ranches studied was 14,694 acres, of which 515 acres 
were irrigated for hay and pasture. The average investment per ranch was 
$131,726, of which 37.2 per cent was in land, buildings, and improvements, and 
63.48 per cent in sheep. Of the average investment 20.8 per cent ^vas borrowed 
capital. There were on an average 6,538 sheep units per ranch. Receipts from 
sheep and wool constituted 90.62 per cent, and the increase in inventory of sheep 
6.3 per cent, of the total receipts. The profits ranged from —20 to 22 per cent 
on the investment. The average return, after allowing 8 per cent on capital 
and $2,507 for operator's labor, was 5.4 per cent, being $1.10 per ewe. The rate 
of turnover of the capital Invested in sheep averaged 70.8 per cent. The cost 
of production In 1926 was $6.71 per sheep unit and $8.34 per ewe. The various 
items in cost of production are discussed. 
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Tlie chief factors iufltieiicing returns on investment are discussed. Some of 
the conclusions follow: With the present system of using leased lands, open 
ranges, and National forests, 50 to 70 per cent of the total investment should be 
in sheep. With all land owned, 85 to 90 per cent of the total investment should 
be in land and sheep, the amount being equally divided between the two. With 
the present high assessment of land, averaging $2.84 per acre on the 65 ranches, 
the owning of land is not profitable. It is assumed that an assessed valuation 
of 39 cts. per acre would permit operators to own winter range. The correla- 
tion coeflBicient of return on investment compared with the percentage of in- 
vestment in sheep was found to be +0.480±0.063. Ranches with 4,000 to 9,00) 
breeding ewes appear to give the best returns. The correlation coefficient of 
return on investment compared with the number of sheep handled per man was 
-f 0.433±O.OC8. It was found that the number of sheep handled per man should 
he 650 to 1,000, and that with less than 550 there was a very poor chance of a 
favorable return. The relation of rate of return to the lamb crop was found 
to be +0.348±0.074, but the number of sheep handled per man seemed to have 
little effect on the percentage of the lamb crop, the eorr^ation coefficient being 
-f 0.130±0.082. A multiple correlation of return on investment with the com- 
bined weight of the percentage of investihent in sheep, the number of sheep 
handled per man, and the percentage of lamb crop gave a coefficient of -f 0.638. 

Marketing and management on the range are discussed. A spread of from 1 
to 2 cts. per pound between feeder and fat lambs was found necessary under 
present conditions for the average lamb feeder to operate. 

Apricots, H. R. Wellman (California 8ta. Bui. i2S (19^), pp. 4% 

Tables and graphs ore presented showing for periods of years (1) for the State 
the acreage of trees bearing and nonbearing, the commercial production, the 
amounts dried and canned, and the interstate shipments of fresh finilt; (2) the 
acreage of trees, bearing and nonbearing, by counties ; (3) the acreage and num- 
ber of trees in the United States, and the exports of dried and canned apricots 
from the United States; and (4) the prices, relative prices as compared with 
the average for 1910-1914, and the r^ative purchasing power of California 
apricots. 

Economics of producing and marketing South Carolina peaches, W. C. 
Jensen (Bouih CaroUna 8ta. Bui. 2S9 (1927), pp. 51, figs. i2).--This bulletin 
reports the results of a study made in cooperation with the U. S. U. A. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the production practices and marketing condi- 
tions as related to peach growing in the McBee and Greenville sections of 
South Carolina. 

The costs of developing an acre of peaches to three years of age, including 
interest and cost of land, were found to average $128.10 in the McBee section 
and $260.01 in the Greenville section. The farms in the McBee section averaged 
395.1 acres, with 110.8 acres in crops, of which 32.3 acres were in peaches. 
In the Greenville section the farms averaged 72.2 acres, with 61 acres cropped, 
of which 31.4 acres were in peaches. Based on 1925 records the co.sit of pro- 
duction, including Interest, was found to be 58 cts. per bushel at the orchard 
unpacked and 91 cts. per bushel f, o. b, local station in the McBee section, 
and 78 cts. per bushel at the orchard unpacked in the Greenville section. The 
average yield per acre in the McBee section was estimated at about 140 bu. 
with two crop failures during a profitable bearing life of 12 years. In the 
Greenville section the average yield was estimated to be about 155 bu. per 
acre with three crop failures In a profitable bearing life of 15 years. A study 
of the data from six typical farms in 1925 showed the net returns per bushel 
to have vailed from —1 ct. to 66 cts. 
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The marlseting practices of the two sections and the chief markets for, and 
the competition to be met by, South Carolina peaches are discussed. It is 
pointed out that the present indications are that the peach production of the 
OreenviUe section will increase approximately 100 per cent in the next three 
years and that of the entire State about 60 per cent, and that competition 
with other States will increase. Economy in production, securing large yields 
and high quality, and efiSciency in grading, packing, and selling are deemed 
necessary to meet these conditions successfully. 

Strawberry prodiuction and marketing in Arkansas, 0. O. Bbanxten and 
jr. A. Dickey (ArJeamas Bta. Bui. 2J8 (1927), pp, 27, fiffs. 6). — ^The results are 
given of a study of the present status of the strawberry industry in the State, 
the present markets, the competition of other sections, marketing practices, 
and the cost of bringing strawberies to bearing age and producing and market- 
ing a crop. 

The cost of bringing an acre of strawberries to bearing, based on 1926 cost 
rates and including interest and cost of land, was found to vary from $106.79 
to $112.61 in the different areas of the State. The cost per quart in the field. 
Including interest, was 5.9 cts. in the northwestern counties and 6.5 cts. in the 
southwestern counties and in Wliite C5ounty. The cost f. o. b. local station 
was 1.6 cts. per quart higher in each section. Average receipts per acre above 
cost in 1926 were $109 in the northwestern counties, $119 in the southwestern 
counties, and $127 in White County. 

The future of the industry and the probable adjustments necessary are dis- 
cussed briefly. 

The farming business in Idaho (Idaho 8ta. Bui. 151 (1927), pp. 125, 
jfigs. 57). — This is part 1 of a tentative report of the agricultural situation in 
Idaho, based on an economic survey of the production and marketing of farm 
products of the State and prepared in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The topography, climate, soUs, land values, tenure, 
agricultural credit, cooperative agencies, and other general factors influencing 
the agricultural development of the State are discussed. Tables, graphs, and 
maps vrtth interpretative text are given covering, for periods of varying length, 
the utilization of the agricultural lands of the State, and the acreages, pro- 
duction and value of, prices for, gross and net returns from, markets for, and 
other data regarding wheat, sugar beets, beans, peas, alfalfa and clover seed, 
feed and forage crops, fruit and vegetables, swine, beef cattle, sheep, horses, 
etc., for the State. General data for the United States are also included for 
the various enterprises. 

Basic facts about Montana’s agrtculture (Mont Agr. Ooh Ext. Bui 81 
(1926), pp. 87, pi. 1, figs. 9f).--Tables, maps, and graphs are included presenting 
basic facts as to the physical basis of agriculture and the evolution of agri- 
culture in Montana, crop distribution, and each of the more important agri- 
cultural commodities of the State. 

An agricultural program for Montana, J. C. Taylob, M. L. Wilson, et al., 
edited by J. Dexteb {Mont. Agr. Col Ext IBul}, 84 (1927), pp. 55, figs. 15).— » 
This bulletin contains the recommendations of the district committees on land 
utilization, grain and forage crops, livestock, dairying, poultry, and horticulture 
composed of representative men and women in the six districts into which the 
State was divided, and the general conclusions applicable to the entire State 
based upon the recommendations of the district committees. 

An agricultural production, consumption, and marketing study in the 
Greenville, South Carolina, trade area, F. H. Eobinson and W. C. Jensen 
(South Carolina Sta. Bui. 240 (1927), pp. 85, figs. II).— This bulletin reports 
the results of a study made to develop a progressive and efllclent farming 
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program for the area. The report is based upon farm organization data 
for Anderson County, covering a number of years and collected from 163 to 333 
farms each year; upon from 10 to 60 records on each of the special enterprises; 
and upon interviews with 260 housekeepers of Greenville and surrounding 
mill towns to determine their preferences in buying farm produce, Eecords 
of freight and express, manufacturing and distributing plants, representative 
samples of movcinents-in of produce by farmers and hucksters, and sales at 
the city curb markets were also secured. 

Analyses are made for cotton, tnick crops, fruit crops, feed crops, meats, 
poultry, and dairy products, showing the local production, consumer demand, 
net imports, and local cost of production. The possibilities for improvements 
in and extension and combination of enterprises are discussed. 

An appendix contains tables showing per capita consumption, sources, net 
imports by rail and seasonal distribution thereof, the cost of producing one 
acre of various crops, and the itemized physical quantity requirements and 
costs per cow in wholesaling and retailing milk in the Greenville area. 

Development and present scope of land economics, G. S. Weheweix 
(Jour. Land and Pul). UtilUp Boon., 3 (1927), No. 2, pp. 20S-20G ). — ^A brief 
outline of the development of instruction and research in land economics at 
the University of Wisconsin and Northwestern University. 

Farm lease systems in Michigan, F. T. Rxddbxj:. (Michigan Sta. Giro. 102 
(1927), pp. 18, -fig. 1 ). — ^A popular circular setting forth the types of farm leases 
used in the State, and matters to be considered by tenants and landlords in 
drafting leases. A suggestive outline for a 50-60 livestock lease contract is 
included. 

Co-operative credit in Finland, V. HwOnbn (Infematl. Rev. Agr. Boon. 
[Some], n. eer., 4 (1926), No. 4 PP- 600-616 ). — ^The organization and functioning 
of the Central Institute of Cooperative Credit Banks, Ltd., founded in 1902, 
and the local cooperative credit banks, which have increased from 10 in 8 com* 
munes in 1903 to 1,233 in 423 communes in 1926, are described and discussed. 

The development of cooperative credit in Finland has followed the general 
course of the cooperative movement in that country, i. e,, the formation of a 
central organization and then under Its auspices and with its support the 
foundation and development of local cooperative bodies. 

Agricultural credit in Poland, W, Bobowski (Tnternatl. Rev. Agr. Boon. 
IRomel, fi. ser., 4 (1926), No. 4 pp. The various agricultural credit 

institutions, their organization, field of operation, and functions in different parts 
of Poland duilng the period of the partition of that country and since the World 
War in independent Poland are described and discussed. 

Land rent and the prices of commodities, H. G, Ha^yes (Amer. Bcoh. Rev., 
17 (1937), No. 2, pp. 219-229 ). — ^The thesis of this paper is that the position of 
Jevons that land rent is a causal factor in the pricing of comniodiUes Is correct. 
From a study of the changes In the acreage of wheat, corn, hay, oats, cotton, bar- 
ley, rye, and potatoes in the United States in 1921-19!^:, and the yield per acre 
and price of corn from 1909 to 1924, Inclusive, the author concludes that the 
margin of transference from one crop to another rather than the extensive and 
the intensive no-rent margins is the price-making force, and that the prevailing 
land rent is an important element in the making of choices at the margin of 
transference. 

Ohio farm incomes for 1928, 0. R. Abnold (Ohio Sta. Blmo. Bui, 12 
(1927), No. 4t PP- ISO, 131 ). — An analysis of 257 farm records for 1920 showed 
the average labor income to be $1,389, and that only 16 farms Showed no net 
income. Records kept on 72 farms showed the cash ireoeipts and labor Income 
in 1926 to have increased $766 and $418, respectively, over 1925, 
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Cost of feeding the Nebraska farm famllyt O, Bankin (Ne&rasJfca Bta. 
Bui. 219 {1921), pp. 36, figs. 5).— -The results are given of a study made in 
cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the costs 
and standards of food consumption of 114 farm owners, 60 part owners, 160 
tenants, and 8 hired men in 4 areas typical of conditions in different parts of 
Nebraska. The average household, including hired help, visitors, and more per- 
manent residents, consisted of 2.17 adults and 2.22 children, the average size 
varying from 3.97 persons for owner families to 6.11 persons for part owner 
families. 

The money value of food consumed, including home-raised food at its selling 
price, averaged $734 per household, being $685 for owners, $880 for part owners, 
$728 for tenants, and $596 for hired men. The percentage by money value of 
food produced at home for all households was 68.9, being 70 per cent for owners, 
70.1 for part owners, 68.6 for tenants, and 41 per cent for hired men. Of the 
total value of food consumed for all households, the percentages for different 
foods were meat 24, e^ 7.7, milk 22.6, butter and cheese 10.4, flour 4.3, other 
cereal products 3.4, potatoes 3.4, other root crops 0.5, other vegetables 4.7, fruits 
7.8, fats and sweets 9, and other food 22. The percentages home produced were 
meat 82.7, eggs 99.9, milk 99.9, butter and cheese 87.1, flour 13.9, potatoes 87.4, 
other root crops 82.2, other vegetables 69.4, fruits 31.4, and other foods 3.3. 

The following average quantities per adult eqttivalent per year were used: 
Meat 295.1 lbs., of which about one-half was pork, one-flfth beef, and from one- 
fifth to one-third poultry ; eggs 57.8 doz. ; whole milk 252.7 qt. ; cream 45.9 qt. ; 
skim milk and buttermilk 37.1 qt. ; butter 45.9 lbs. ; margarines 1 lb. ; cheese 7.3 
lbs. ; flour and corn meal 226.8 lbs. ; bread, crackers, and other cereal products 
purchased 62.5 lbs. ; potatoes 430.7 lbs. ; other root crops 37.5 lbs. ; fresh vegeta- 
bles 106 lbs. ; dried and canned vegetables 16.9 qt ; fresh fruits 258.5 lbs. ; dried 
and canned fruits 25.5 lbs. ; fats purchased 6.6 lbs. ; sugar 90.8 lbs. ; sirup 13.9 
lbs.; and coffee 12.6 lbs. Of the groceries, animal products, fruits, and vege- 
tables, 96.7, 8.8, 68.6, and 30,7 per cent, respectively, were purchased. 

Tables are given showing the amounts of different kinds of food consumed, 
purchased, and produced at home by each class of family. Comparisons are 
made with other States and with urban families. 

Adjusting hog production to market demand, F. F. Eixiott (nUnois Bta. 
BiU. 293 {1927), pp. 501--567, 13).— This bulletin, prepared in cooperation 

with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, includes a discus&ion 
of why hog prices fluctuate, based largely on the statistical analysis of hog 
prices in U. S. B, A. Bulletin 1440, previously noted (E. S. E., 66, p. 184} : the 
results of statistical studies of the causes of the fluctuations in the supply of 
hogs and of the response of hog producers in different sections of Illinois to 
the com-hog ratio ; and a discussion of the practices of the majority of farmers, 
what certain successful farmers are doing to adjust their hog production to 
market demand, and of the possibilities of smoothing out the hog-price cycle. 

Tables and graphs are Included showing the net effect of (1) different Decem- 
ber (time of breeding) corn-hog ratios on receipts of hogs at Chicago 9 to 15 
months later, (2) different average com-hog ratios for June to November 
(6 months preceding the breeding period) on receipts 12 to IS months later, 
(3) different average com-hog ratios for January to March (3 months follow- 
ing the breeding period) on receipts 6 to 12 months later, (4) the three com- 
bined com-hog ratios on receipts 6 to 18 months later, and (5) the combined 
corn-hog ratios upon production in the grain, livestock, wheat, and dairy sec- 
tions of Illinois. A graph is also included showing the effect of climatic condi- 
tions at farrowing time upon rcsceipts at Chicago 6 to 12 months later. 
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The statistical anlysis showed that 72.1 per cent of the variation in receipts 
uf hogs at Chicago from 1898 to 1916 can be accounted for by the three com- 
hog ratios lagged for the periods noted above. Climatic conditions at farrow- 
ing time accounted for 18 per cent of the variation. The December hog-steer 
ratio, changes in percentage of nonmerchantable corn in Illinois and Iowa 
from the previous years, disease losses, and the estimated number of breeding 
sows on farms were found to be of minor importance as factors afCecting 
receipts at Chicago. 

A statistical appendix describes the method of analysis used. 

Crops and Markets, [Jnlyi IDS 7] (U, S. Dept. Apr., Crops and Marluets, 4 
(1927), yo. 7, pp. 233-280, figs. 6).— The \isual tables, charts, and summaries are 
given. Special articles are included on the pig survey, June 1; the hog supply 
and demand situation and the price outlook for 1927 and 1928; and the 
income from agricultural production showing, among other things, (1) the 
gross value of farm production for 1925 and 1926 by products and by Stales, 
(2) by years (191D-20 to 1926-27) the gross value of farm production, the 
gross income by groups of commodities, net Income, rates of return on capital 
invested in agilculture, the reward per farm family for labor, and the distri- 
bution of gross income from agricultural production, and (3) by geographic 
divisions the size of farms, value of farm property, receipts by items, and 
cash outlay by Items of 13,475 farmers reporting for 1926, and the percentages 
of such farmers having net incomes or losses of various amounts, together 
with comparisons for 1922 to 1925, inclusive. 

Work of the Umatilla li^eld Station in 1923, 1924, and 1925, H. K. 
Dean (U. 8 . Dept. Agr., Dept. Circ. 422 (1927), pp. 1, 2, 4 y J).-“Parts of this 
report discuss the conditions on the Umatilla reclamation project near Hermis 
ton, Oreg., and give the acreages and yields of the principal crops, 1914-1925; 
the number of livestock, 1923-1925; and the number of farms, number of 
dairy cattle and hogs per farm, aud the acreage of alfalfa per head of dairy 
cattle, 1914-1925. 

[Yearbook statistics of crops, livestock production, trade, and meteor- 
ology] (U. 8* Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1926, pp. 801-1271). — Current statistics and 
summaries are given for grains, fruits and vegetables, field crops other than 
grain, farm animals and animal products, and foreign trade in agricultural 
products, as noted for the previous year (B. S. B., 55, p. 787). Miscellaneous 
statistics on crop acreage, production, and values, returns from farming, cost 
of production, prices, farm labor and wages, farm population, farm equip- 
ment, formers^ business organizations, freight tonnage and rates, fertilizers, 
highways, value of goods used and purchased by farmers, etc., and meteoro- 
logical data as to temperature and precipitation are also included. 

A&MCTTLTXrEAI ABD HOME EOOBOMICS EDTTCATIOB 

Public school dormitories for rural children in Montana, J. B. Exchabd* 
SON and J. W. Babge» (Montana 8ta. Bui. 201 (1927), pp. 68, figs. 11). — This 
bulletin presents Information regarding existing public-school dormitories in 
Montana, secured principally by personal visits to the dormitories and surround- 
ing communities. The reasons for establishing, history of growth, experiences, 
and the general factors responsible for success, the effects of dormitory life 
upon pupils, and the attitude of parents and school officials toward such dormi- 
tories were studied. A series of suggestions for planning, equipping, furnishing, 
and managing public-school dormitories Is included, i^lth menus, cost data, 
time schedules, etc. 
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A f tfcrcst rtro prevention handbook for the schools of Arizona ( Z7. flf. Depi, 
Agi\, Mihc. Circ. 88 (1926), pp, 18, fffs, iS).-— This circular, prepared by the 
Forest Service In cooperation with the superintendent of public instruction of 
Arizona, includes lessons on the forests of Arizona, forest fires and their causes, 
efft'cts, and prevention, and how fires are discovered and put out. 

POODS— HUMAN NUTEITION 

A rational basis for the standardization of the experimental baking test, 
M. J. Bush (Cereal Cliem., 4 (1927), No, 2, pp, 149-155). — ^In this further dis- 
cussion of the problem of standardizing the experimental baking tost (B, S. R., 
56, p. 86), a distinction is made between two types of procedure. In the fibrst 
or variable type an attempt is made to bake a flour according to its own special 
requirements and the value of the flour is judged by comparing the finished loaf 
with an arbitrary standard. In the second or fixed type, all flours, regardless 
of source, type, variety, grade, or previous history, are handled in precisely the 
same manner, with the same proportions and amounts of added Ingredients, 
and are subjected to the same environmental conditions, especially degree and 
uniformity of temperatures, which are carefully regulated and controlled, not 
merely approximated.’* In the opinion of the author the second or fixed type 
ot proc('dure should be tentatively adopted for testing the baking quality of 
flour. 

Whole wheat bread vs. white bread (Iiidlana Sta. Rpt. 1926, p. 41). — It is 
noted briefly that experiments conducted on white rats to demonstrate the rela- 
tive value of whole wheat and patent flour breads in respect to isolated factors 
such as protein, minerals, and water-soluble gi’owth-promoting vitamin have 
shown the whole wheat bread to be superior to the wliite bread in these factors. 
**The difference in the nutritive value of the two breads is not to be taken to«> 
seriously, Inasmuch as in the ordinary dietary of man enough other substances 
are included to adequately supplement these deficiencies.** 

A contribution to the chemistry of the edible domestic birds, J. S. 
Hepbuen and A. B. Katz (Jour, Franklin, Inst., 208 (1927), No. 6, pp. 885-841 ). — 
Data are reported on the proximate composition of duck and goose eggs, Includ- 
ing the white, yolk, and whole egg; the abdominal adipose connective tissues 
of the turkey and goose ; and on the constants of the visceral fat of the turkey 
and the goose, the subcutaneous fat of the goose, and the egg yolk fat of the 
goose and duck. 

Diet, light, and the biological value of milk [traus. title!, L. Ua.ni>oin and 
H. SiMONNET iBuL Koc. 8ci. Hyg. Aliment., 14 (1926), No. 5, pp. 217-243. 
tigs. 10). — review of .studies I'elatlng to the content of vitamins A, B, C, and J> 
in milk as affected by the feed of the cow, and in the case of D by light. 

Xiactic acid milk as a routine infant food, J. A. Stephen and B. B. C. 
Walker (Lancet \Londorhl, 1027, II, No. 2, pp. 68-65, fig. 1). — A brief report of 
favorable results obtained in the use of lactic acid milk feeding in a group of 50 
babies over an average period of S.8 weeks, together with a discussion of the 
principles involved in the use of lactic acid milk as advocated hy Marriott and 
Davidson (B. S. B, 61, p. 167) and directions for preparing whole lactic acid 
milk and various modifications. 

Commercial Bacillus acidopliilus and Bacillus bulgaricus cultures and 
preparations, L. H. James (Jour. Amej\ Med. Assoc., 89 (1927), No. 2, pp. 
89-92). — ^This contribution from the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. D. A., consists 
of the report of an examination for bacterial count and identification of organ- 
isms of 107 samples of commercial preparations advertised to be cultures of 
65076—27. 
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R. acidophilus or 2?. hulgaricus. Of these, 34 were broth and 28 milk cultures, 
and 34 tablet, 3 powder, and 8 semlsoUd preparations. 

Of the entire number of samples examined, 13 produced the species claimed 
on the label in reasonably pure form and satisfactory numbers, 15 were suffi- 
ciently pure and contained viable organisms in sufficient number to have pos- 
sible value, and the others were worthless. The milk cultures had the highest 
average counts, the whey cultures next to the highest, and the solid cultures 
the lowest. Contaminating organisms were more common in solid than in 
broth or milk cultures. “ There is need of revision of the present methods of 
marketing acidophilus and bulgaricus cultures and preparations and of ade- 
quate, scientific supervision of the purity and viability of such products.’^ 

Bacteria prevalent in sweetcorn canning, L. H. James {Jour, Bad,, IS 
{1927), No, 6, pp, 409-417). paper reports the isolation and identification 
of the microorganisms obtained from freshly gathered sweet com, com as it 
passes through the cannery, corn packed in a barrel and allowed to heat, corn 
piled in the cannery bins overnight, and com remaining in the farmer’s wagon 
overnight. 

Sixty-six strains were isolated, repi*esenting 18 types. The largest group, 
comprising 33 strains, contained an organism of the Bacillus sudilis group 
which was present on fresh corn at every stage in the process of canning and 
unaffected by preheating to 185® F. Four of the 18 types belonged to the 
B, suhtilis group, and of the remaining, 1 resembled B, mesenterious, another 
B, cereus, a third B, agH, a fourth B, oohaernes, and a fifth Aerohaoter aero- 
genes; 2 others were similar to the Achromobacter, 2 to Flavobacterium, and 
5 were not identified. 

“Thermal death point determinations of 67 strains which produced spores 
revealed only 6 which would withstand in the 10 tubes tested a temperature of 
240® maintained for 15 seconds. Comparison of the thermal death points de- 
terminated at 250, 245, and 240® with the curves of heat penetration into com 
when processed at those temperatures made it apparent that none of the 
organisms obtained would withstand the cooks recommended to the commercial 
canner. Thus com handled with care and dispatch and, when canned, given 
the full process recommended, would not contain highly resistant thermophiles.” 

Studies in canning (Indiana 8ta, Rpt, 1926, p, 32). — Observations on the rise 
of temxwrature inside cans of tomatoes processed in the household steamer 
(compartment type) have indicated that, although the periods usually given 
for processing are sufficient when only one or two cans are used, from 7 to 
10 minutes should be added when the steamer is filled to its maximum capacity 
with quart cans. 

The calcium oxide content of some Philippine foods, F. T. AmuAwo and 
E. J. Tavanlae {Philippine Agr,, 14 (1925), No. 6, pp. 3^7-357).— Analyses for 
moisture, total ash, and calcium oxide are rejwrted of a number of native 
I'hllippine foods, including fish, fruits, meat products, milk and other dairy 
products, seeds, tubers and bulbs, and vegetables. The materials for the most 
part were secured from local vendors, and the analyses were made by the 
Official method on duplicate samples of the edible portions. 

Iron in the diet of normal children, M. S. Hose (Amer. Jour. Pub. Eealth, 
17 {1927), No. 1, pp, B9-91). — This is a brief report of tbe study of the influence 
of prolonged administration of egg upon the hemoglobin content of children’s 
blood. About 40 tibildren in a nursery school conducted under the auspices of 
the Institute of Child Welfare Research of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, were divided Into two groups as closely matched as to age and other con- 
ditions as possible, and with the same diet except that each child in one group 
received an egg daily in addition. At the end of two years the group having 
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the eggs showed no significant diflferences in height and weight gains, but the 
children were in better physical condition and showed an improvement in 
hemoglobin and red cell count over those not recei\'ing the egg. Cod-liver oil 
was administered to a few of the children without effect upon the blood. An 
examination of the children’s diet having shown an abundance of vitamins A 
and B, but a possible deficiency of vitamin C, a tablespoonful of orange juice 
was also given daily for six months to half of the children in each group, but 
without any appreciable effect. 

In an experiment of shorter duration, four months, 10 of the children who had 
been on the no-egg diet for a year or more were given three times a week 1 oz. 
of calf s liver which furnished the same amount of iron per week as did the 
dally egg. The hemoglobin showed a distinct rise within a month, continuing 
for two months, and then falling to a lower level. It is suggested that the 
iron in the egg is efficiently utilized, but with no special stlmulatiou of the 
blood-forming organs, while the liver exerts a special stimulating effect It 
Is concluded that eggs form a very valuable reenforcement for the diet of the 
young child even when the diet is not lacking in any known dietary essentlaL 

Protein requirement as determined in diabetic children, W. M. Bastlstt 
(Awcr. Jour. Bfseasefi Children, S2 (1926), No. 5, pp. 641-654, ffgs. 8). — ^Nitrogen 
metabolism studies on 6 diabetic children from 4 to 14 years of age, 4 of whom 
were treated without insulin and 2 with insulin, are reported, with the con- 
clusion that from 0.6 to 1.0 gm. of protein per kilogram of body weight is suffi- 
cient to maintain a positive nitrogen balance, with normal growth, gain in 
weight, and development, provided the diet is adequate in calories and rich in 
vitamins. The protein requirement was found to vary inversely with the 
calorie intake and with age, to have no relationship to fatty acid-glucose ratio 
provided ketosis is absent, and to be directly proportional to the rate of growth, 
effect of various supplementary Innches on the plasma carbon dioxide 
capacity of children, A F, Morgan and G. D. Hatfield (Amer, Jowr. Diseases 
Children, 32 (1926), No. 5, pp. 655-666). — ^During the course of the investigation 
previously noted (B. S. E., 56, p. 693) of the effect of supplementary feeding of 
oranges, figs, or milk to undernouri^ed children, determinations were made of 
the carbon dioxide-combining capacity of 12 of the children, five of whom were 
from 5 to 17 per cent underweight, one 33 per cent overweight, and six prac- 
tically normal in weight by the Baldwin-Wood standards. 

The six normal weight children had alkaline reserve figures of from 42 to 65 
per cent (cubic centimeters of carbon dioxide per 100 cc. of plasma), 4 of the 
5 underweight children had valnes of from 38 to 61, and 1 child receiving 
pulled figs as supplementary lunch made more than three times the expected 
gain in weight and showed an increase of 6JS per cent in carbon dioxide- 
combining power of the plasma at the end of 43 days* Five children receiving 
oranges showed Increases in carbon dioxide-combining power of from 1.7 to 
11.19, the lowest gains being for the 2 subjects who failed to gain in weight. 
Two of the 3 children who were changed from oranges to milk after a 28-day 
interval showed a decrease in alkaline reserve of 3 and 7*78 per cent. The 
third showed an increase of 1.37 per cent after a 43-day interval on milk. 

Nutrition class experiments with school children, A. M. Fmn and M. A. 
Stbnnis (Nation's Eealth, 9 (192^), No. 6, pp. 17, 18).— A comparison of the 
weight gains of 20 children during a comparatively short period of nutrition 
instruction, with supplementary meals, and succeeding periods of from 3 to 6 
months or more in which no instruction was given, indicated, as was brought 
out in the report of Kaiser, Norton, and Walker (B. S. E., 65, p. 789), that 
with no continuing program of health Instruction and practice the marked 
gains made during the period of nutrition classes are not maintained after 
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the Close of the nutrition work. definitely planned system of follow-up 
involving nutritionist, public health nurse, and public school teacher undoubt- 
edly could have conserved much that was lost. Obviously, it is unsafe to 
evaluate nutrition class \^ork for short periods without a later investigation 
of results.” 

Formulas of different types of diets and methods of preparation of 
foods employed In nutrition experiments on the rat [trans. title], H. 0. 
Cannon {BuU Soc. ScL Hyg. Aliment,, U {1026), No, 7, pp, 3S9S65, figs, d).— 
A description of the composition and preparation of the various diets which 
have been used in the nutrition studies at the Connecticut State Experiment 
Station under the direction of Osborne and Mendel. A bibliography of studies 
reported from their laboratory is appended. 

Vitamin studies in Porto Rico» B. H. Cook {Porto Rico Health Rev,, 2 
(1027), No. 11, pp, 22, 23). — ^Two native Porto Rican foods, the piatano, or 
(Muaa paralaciaoo) , and the yautia, a starchy root belonging to the 
same family as the taro and dasheen, have been tested for vitamin A and 
vitamin B by the methods described by Sherman (B. S. R., 65, p. 691). 

About 2.6 gm. per day of white yautias and only 0.2 gm. of yellow yautias 
were required to bring about the standard gain of 3 gm. per week for 8 
weeks in the vitamin A experiments. The plfitanos were even richer in vita- 
min A than the yellow yautias, only 0.09 gm. dally being required. 

In the vitamin B experiments the amounts required for maintenance for the 
8-week period were 1.7 gm. daily of white yautias, 0.9 gm. of yellow yautias. 
and 3,4 gm. of pliltanos. In comparison with other materials which have been 
tested by the same methods, the plAtanos are considered to be equal to tomatoes, 
gre^ peas, and yellow sweet potatoes as a source of vitamin A. and to carrots, 
white potatoes, and turnips as a source of vitamin B. Yellow yautias, which 
ranked first of the three materials tested In vita m in B potency, are said to 
have about the same value as spinach and canned navy beans as a source of 
vitamin B. 

Ou the quantity of anti-scorbutic vitamin in some citrus species and in 
bananas, B. C. F. Jansen and W. F. Donath {Meded, Di&nst Volksgezondh, 
Nederland, Indie, X025, No, 3, pp, 225^259), — ^Various citrus fruits native to 
India and imported were tested for their content of vitamin 0 by feeding 
experiments on guinea pigs, using a basal diet of unpolished rice 820, skim milk 
powder SO, cod-liver oil 1, and salt mixture 8 parts. 

A sweet orange from Surinam and a sour orange from Brazil, Citrus vul- 
garis, were extremely low in their content of vitamin C, from 8 to 10 cc. dailj’ 
being required as a protective dose. Of the Indian species, a sweet orange 
resembling European tangerines, C, nohiUs, was quite rich in vitamin 0, pro- 
tection being secured with 2.6 oc, daily. The shaddock, C. decumana, was nearly 
as effective^ but a small sour lemon, C, Icmoiielltts, was very low in vitamin C, 
5 cc. being insufficient as a protective dose. Samples of two citrus juices used 
on Gkjvemment and pilgrim steamers as a protection against scurvy were found 
on analysis to contain very little genuine juice and an extremely low content of 
vitamin C. 

Two varieties of Indian bananas afforded protection In amounts of 10 gm. 
dally. 

Colour tests for vitamin A: Their application to naturally occurring 
products, S. G. Wuximott and F. Wokes {Lancet ILondon}, 1927, II, No. 1, 
pp, 8-11), — ^The literature on color tests for vitamin A is reviewed briefly, and 
a summary is given of the results obtained in attempts to apply several of 
the tests to cod-liver oil, foodstuffs, and various natural products from which 
interfering pigments have been removed by shaking the material in petroleum 
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ether solution with an adsorbent charcoal, preferably norit. Tables are given 
of the results obtained with concentrated sulfuric acid, i>hosphorus pentoxide, 
arsenic trichloride, and antimony trichloride color tests, together mth an 
estimation of the activity of the materials tested by rat feeding experiments. 

Of the color reagents, arsenic trichloride and antimony trichloride proved 
most satisfactory. It was found that vitamin D apparently does not interfere 
with the test nor give a color reaction. Olive oil and oleic acid interfered 
with the test, and their use as diluents of cod-liver oil in the color tests is 
discouraged. Natural pigments in cod-liver oil could not be removed completely 
by treatment with the charcoal. Decolorized orange rind oil gave a strongly 
l)ositive test, as well as showing marked activity In animal feeding tests. 
Another very potent material, as judged by both color and feeding tests, was 
decolorized spinach extract. Positive results were also obtained with decolor- 
ized extracts of carrots and yellow corn. 

It is concluded that the successful application of color tests for vitamin A 
to pharmaceutical materials and foodstuffs requires the careful observation 
of a number of precautions, hut it is urged that the tests be tried on as many 
natural products as possible in order to establish definitely the specificity of 
the tests. 

Nutritional value and standardization of cod liver oil and of its non- 
saponifiable fat-soluble vitamiue concentrate (Oscodal) , H. D. Dubin [Jour. 
Amer, Pliarm. Assoc., 16 (1927), No, 1, pp, — ^A general discussion of the 

standardization, potency, and advantages over cod-liver oil of the concentrate 
Oscodal, the preparation of which has been described previously (E. W. R., 51 J, 
p. 766), 

The motility of the intestinal tract iu e.xperimeutal beriberi (rats) and 
scurvy (guinea pigs) , B. A. Plummeb {Amer, Jour, Physiol,, 80 (1927), No, 2, 
pp. 276-287). — ^Additional evidence of decreased intestinal motility in extreme 
vitamin B deficiency, as previously noted by Gross (B. S. B., 51, p. 463), has 
been obtained by comparing isolated segments of the intestines of normal and 
vitamin B-deficlent rats in rate and amplitude of rhythmic contraction, tonus, 
and duration or the length of time in which the excised strips exhibit spon- 
taneous contractions In oxygenated Locke's solution. The tests were made on 
rats which had been for about seven weeks on the deficient diet and had de- 
veloped a spastic gait characteristic of this deficiency. The length of time dur- 
ing which spontaneous contractions took place was markedly decreased by the 
absence of vitamin B, as were the rate and amplitude of the contraction, es- 
pecially iu the duodenal and ileal segments and the tone of the musculature. 
In similar experiments with scorbutic guinea pigs, there was also a decrease 
in the duration of spontaneous activity of the strips and in the number of 
rythmic contractions, except in the ileum where the reverse was true. There 
was an increase Instead of a decrease In the amplitude of the rhsrthmic con- 
tractions, and the tonus of the intestinal wall was considerably inci'eased. 

A study of the alimentary tract iu experimental scurvy (guinea pig) , 
B. A. Smith (Amer. Jour, Physiol., 80 (1927), No. 2, pp, 288--300, figs, 5).— In 
this investigation of the motor function of the gastrointestinal tract of the 
guinea pig when fed a diet deficient in vitamin C, both acute and chronic scurvy 
was produced in the guinea pigs under examination— the acute form by a 
basal diet of wheat flour and alfalfa meal made into a paste with water, to- 
gether with whole oats and water ad libitum, and the chronic form by the same 
basal diet with the addition of 0.5 cc, of orange juice daily. On the basal diet 
alone the animals died from scurvy in from 10 to SO days. Those receiving 
a small addition of orange juice developed chronic paralysis or incipient scurvy 
and lived for from 6 to 8 months. Each exi)erimental group consisted of 4 anl- 
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xnals on tlie basal diet alone, 4 on tlie chronic scurvy diet, and 4 on the com- 
plete diet (basal diet plus 3 cc. ol orange juice daily). No observations were 
made when the animals were moribund. 

The first part of the investigation consisted of X-ray studies of the empty- 
ing time of the stomach after a barium meal. A total of 170 observations on 44 
guinea pigs showed no delay in the emptying time of the stomach as the result 
of the scorbutic condition. Control experiments on fasting animals showed a 
decrease in the emptying time of the stomach during the early days of fasting. 
Instances reported of decreased emptying time in scurvy are attributed to 
scurvy hunger. 

The rate of movement through the entire gastrointestinal tract was studied 
by methods similar to those of Gross (B. S. R., 51, p. 463), except that a dye 
(iron oxide) was used instead of charcoal to mark the feces. In 121 tests on 
normal and 100 on scorbutic guinea pigs, no significant differences in the rate of 
passage of food along the gastrointestinal tract were noted. These results, 
together with the observations of Plummer noted above, are considered to 
indicate quite definitely that there is no impairment of the gastrointestinal 
tract in scurvy. 

A few observations are also reported on the intestinal permeability. No 
differences were noted in the amounts of albumoses necessary to produce 
alimentary albuminuria in scorbutic and normal animals, in the amount of 
glucose necessary to produce alimentary glycosuria, and in the amount of 
xylose recoverable in the urine after xylose feeding. 

An apparatus for automatically timing and separating excreta in metabolism 
studies is described and illustrated. 

Antirachitic properties of irradiated dry milk, G, 0. Suppled and 0. D. 
Bow (Amen Joun Diseases Children, Si (J927), No. 8. pp, S6JhS71, figs. 4 ). — 
In addition to data similar to those previously reported (B. S. R., 67, p, 491) 
on a comparison of the specific antirachitic effect of nonlrradiated and Irrad- 
iated dry milk, data are reported on the comparative value of these milks as 
a source of vitamin A for rats and vitamin C for guinea pigs. 

Contrary to results previously reported in the literature, there was no im- 
pairment of growth on the irradiated milk such as would be the case if the 
irradiation had brought about a destmctlon of vitamin A. On the other hand, 
growth was slightly better with the irradiated than the nonlrradiated milk, 
and this was attributed to the increased antirachitic properties of the milk. 
In curative tests similar results were obtained with the irradiated and non- 
inradiated milk. In the vitamin 0 tests, 80 cc, of reconstituted irradiated or 
nonirradiated milk fed to guinea pigs as the sole source of vitamin C com- 
pletely protected the animals from scurvy. 

“The favorable results obtained with dry milk irradiated with ultra-violet 
rays, from the standpoint of laboratory studies, indicate that nutritive and 
therapeutic properties of the product are enhanced to an appreciable degree. 
It appears that the beneficial results known to accrue to food products expo}«ed 
to ultra-violet rays can be attained without measurable destruction of the 
readily oxldizable vitamins A and C, provided that a suitable technique of 
irradiation is used. Critical studies of the product under consideration have 
shown that there is no evidence of a disagreeable flavor and odor commonly 
found in milk prodnets that are exposed to the ultra-violet rays for long 
periods of time. Furthermore^ the usual keeping qualities of the product are 
apparently unimpaired. The irradiated product has been found to keep satis- 
factorily and apparently in its original condition for a period of several 
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months. The comparative studies which have been made indicate that the 
process of activation as applied does not accelerate oxidation of the fatty 
constituents to a degree that impairs the nutritive value or in any way induces 
changes of a detrimental character,” 

Therapeutic studies with irradiated ergosterol [trans. title], P. Gyorgt 
(KUn. WohnscJir., 6 (1927), No, IS, pp. 580-584 )*““3Data are presented showing 
that irradiated ergosterol is capable ot curing rickets in rats when fed in doses 
of 0.005 mg. daily and in infants in doses of from 1 to 8 mg. daily. Case reports 
are given for 26 children from 2.5 to 14 months of age, all of whom responded 
readily to treatment with ergosterol, with prompt increase in the percentage of 
calcium and phosphorus in the blood. In one case there was marked improve- 
ment following the administration of irradiated ergosterol in amounts of only 
1 mg. daily. 

Ergosterol and its action in infantile rickets [trans. title], H. 'BEUWSSt 
and 0. Falkenheim (KUn. Wchnschr., 6 (1927), No. 17, pp. 798, 799).— Further 
evidence is given of the curative action of irradiated ergosterol in infantile 
rickets. Six children from 3.6 months to 2 years of age were treated with 
irradiated ergosterol, dissolved in rape oil or triolein, in doses of from 2 to 3 
mg. daily. Healing, both as judged by chajoges in the blood calcium and 
phosphorus and by X-ray examination, was evidenced as early as 10 days in two 
cases, and was rapid in all but one case. 

Heliotherapy and actinotherapy in relation to pediatrics^ F. W. Sohlutz 
(Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, S2 (1928), No. 6, pp. 900-921; S3 (1927), No. 1, 
pp. 122-133).— A. review of the literature on sources of ultra-violet rays, the 
physiological action of light on the blood metabolism and pigmentation, and 
heliotherapy in tuberculosis and rickets. A list of literature references is given 
at the end of each section. 

lodization of public water supplies for prevention of endemic goiter, 
R. OnESEN (Pw5. Health Bpts. [U. S.l, 42 (1927), No. 20, pp. 1355-1367, fig. 1; 
also in Jour. Amer. Waterworks Assoc., 18 (1927), No. 2, pp. 193-207). — In this 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of iodizing water supplies to 
prevent endemic goiter as has been done in Rochester, N. Y., since 1323, the 
distinction is first made between prophylaxis and treatment, with emphasis on 
the fact that the amount of iodine added to the water is insufiacient for the 
treatment of existing goiter, though probably sufficient for prevention. It is 
thought that the amount of iodine present in properly treated water is so minute 
that no harm could possibly result from excessive consumption of the water. 
Estimated costs of Iodizing water in several large cities in goitrous districts 
are given, sho'wing a range of from 1 ct per capita per year at Rochester to 
3 cts. at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Thus far sufficient evidence has not been ob- 
tained as to the ability of the iodized water so to reduce the incidence of endemic 
goiter as to make it advisable to recommend the measure for widespread 
adoption. A plea is made for more precise experimentai work, with careful and 
repeated thyroid examinations both of children and adults, in localities where 
iodized water is used with control experiments in nearby communities among 
groups which are not consuming Iodized water. An extensive list of literature 
references Is appended. 

limitations of goiter prophylaxis (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 89 (1927), 
No. 2, pp. Hi, 115).— A review and discussion ot recent literature on the subject, 
including the above paper by Olesen and previous ones by Olesen and Taylor 
(E. S. R., 67, p, 296) and McClendon (E. S. E., 57, p. 297). 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

The influence of ultra-Tlolet rays on the strength properties of fiber 
materials [trans. title], P. Heeemann and H. Sommeb (Leipzig. Monatachr. 
Textil Indus., 40 (1925), No. 6, pp. 207-212, figs. 7).— According to additional 
<Iata (E. S. R., 54 p. 394), mineral weighted silk is most sensitive to light, fol- 
lowed in order by raw silk, jute, raw and bleached cotton, raw wool, mercerized 
cotton, nitro- and viscose rayons, chrome wool, bleached flax yarn, and the 
m(»«t resistant cuprammonium rayon and raw flax yarn. “Monopol black" 
dye appeared to render silk highly resistant, and its use is suggested for balloon 
uu<I airplane fabrics. 

TTltra-vlolet transmission of celanese (U. 8. Dept Com., Bur. 8tandarna 
Tech. News Bui. 124 (1927), p. 9).— Qualitative tests by the radiometry section 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards showed that uncolored cloth of satin weave 
transmits but little ultra-violet Jlght of wave lengths less than 303 p, whereas 
the blue colored voile weave readily transmits these rays. Folding the voile 
weave cloth so that the light had to pass through four layers of the material 
greatly reduced the transmission, practically all the “vitalizing” rays being 
ab«!orbed. The closeness of the weave evidently determines the amount of 
ultra-violet transmission. Wetting the satin weave did not appreciably increase 
the transmission. 

The elastic properties of flax yarns, J. A. Matthew (Jour. Textile Inst., 15 
(1922), No. 2, pp. 45-54, figs. 6; 18 (1921), No. 6, pp. T207-T242, figs. 8).— 
Part 1 of this paper describes a testing machine designed for determining the 
elasticity of flax yams and gives a general, largdy qualitative, account of 
various features of load-stretch diagrams from flax, hemp, and cotton yams. 
Part 2 presents the quantitative investigation of these diagrams, especially in 
the case of flax yams. 

The mathematical relation of yarn strength to staple length and yarn 
count, A. N. Sheldon (Textile World, 72 (1927), No. 3, pp. 46-48, figs. 5).— 
Charts drawn up from data obtained in spinning tests with cotton by the V. S. 
Department of Agriculture show the approximate strength of carded and 
combed cotton warp yarns of various staples. 

Technological reports on standard Indian cottons, 1023—26, A. J. 
Tubneb (Indian Cent. Cotton Com. [BomMyl Bui. 7 (1927), pp. [41+95, 
figs. 20). — ^Thls Is a revised edition of an earlier report (E. S. R., 55, p. 392), 
giving data for the 1925-26 cottons as well as for the 1023-24 and 1924-25 
cottons previously given. 

X>eterioration of cotton during damp storage, A. C. Bubns (Egypt Min. 
Agr., Tech, and 8cL Serv. Bui. 71 (1927), pp. VI +92, pis. IS).— A review of 
factors Involved in the deterioration of cotton during damp storage and of 
spinning tests by the U. S. Department of Agriculture is supplemented by experi- 
ments largely reported from another source (E. S. R., 64, p. 234) . The literature 
dted is grouped under deterioration and microscopy of the cotton fiber ; cellu- 
iose^ecomposing bacteria and fungi; and moisture in, storage of, and spinning 
tests with cotton. 

Identification of the vat dyes on cotton [trans. title], H. Vajs (Melliand 
Textmer., 8 (1927), No. 7, pp. 611-619; trans. in Textile Recorder, 45 (1927), 
No. 5$3, pp. 59-67).— An extensive lii of dyestuffs is tabulated with their 
reactions to the following reagents: Sodium sulfate, sulfuric acid, nitric acid, 
benzol and pyridine, and sodium hydroxide alone and with sodium sulfate and 
with pyridine. 
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The causes of and identification of common imperfections in cotton 
^oods, JovANOViTS (TextUe Worlds 72 (1927), Xo. o, pp, 3S, Si, S7).-- Imperfec- 
Ijonp in cotton goods including weakening and destruction, fading and color 
ch.tiiae*!, and imperfect dyeings are described, and methods for their determi- 
nation are outlined. 

The influence of Tarious factors on the rate of drying of woollen and 
worsted fabrics, E. A. Pisheb and G. Babkee (Jour. Textile Inst, IS (1V27), 
Xo. 6, pp. T195-T206, figs. 5).— In experiments at Leeds University i*ate of 
drjing of wool cloth seemed closer related to the temperature of the surround- 
ing air than to the actual temperature of the drying surface. The evaporation 
rate was greater near the edges and less toward the center of a drying fabric. 
The rate increased as the size of the fabric diminished, other experimental 
conditions being constant. With cloths differing in method of spinning, degree 
of twi&t, and variations in sets and picks, only type of finish had a marked 
effect on rate of drying, the clear cut, hard set finish losing on the average 57 
l>er cent more water per hour than a soft, raised, and fluffy finish. 

Machine for determining the resistance of fabrics to external abrasion, 
E. K. ScHWAKTz (Textile World, 12 (1927), Xo. 6, pp, SS, 85, 87, figs, 8 ), — A 
machine designed at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for measuring 
wear on fabrics is described, with instructions for its use and examples of 
tMJical tests. 

HOME MANAGEMENT AND EaXTIFMENT 

The household refrigerator (Indiana ISia, Rpt. 1926, pp, 32, 33), — Data from 
>tudies witli two household refrigerators and on the effect of temperature 
maintenance on the keeping of foods showed that the better insulated refriger- 
ator maintained a lower temperature in the food chamber with a smaller con- 
sumption of ice. The temperature maintained in the food chamber was found 
to depend largely on the amount of ice kept in the ice chamber. When only 
about half full the temperature in the food chamber began to rise rapidly. By 
keeping the ico chamber well filled, a fairly uniform temperature could be 
maintained in the food chamber. 

The temperature on the top shelf of the food chamber in both refrigerators 
tested was found to range from 7 to 10° P. higher than that of the food com- 
IMartment immediately below the cold air drop of the ice chamber. This differ- 
ence was sufficiently great to make an appreciable difference in the keeping of 
some foods in good condition. It also indicated the direction of the circulation 
of the air within the food chamber. 

How high should ironing board be? T. R. Sxydijb {^tarchroom Laundry 
Jour,, Si (1927), Xo. 7, pp, 42, H, 46), — ^Ixx a contribution from the Pennsylvania 
l>epartment of Labor and Industry the results of a fatigue study made in 
connection with hand-ironing i>perations are reported. The study was made 
vdih 20 different operators. It was tentatively decided that an ironing hoard 
is of the proper height when it permits the operator to stand perfectly erect 
and easily grasp the handle of an iron while the arm is perfectly straight 
at the elbow’ and wiist and is separated from the body at an angle of between 
83 and 40°. 

""’In the study of some 26 or more ironing boarSs actually in use, it was found 
that the spring, or give, of an Ironing board should not exceed 1 in. at the end 
under mnyininTn pressure. Most hand ironers were found to gauge instinctlv^y 
the d^ee of pressure which they are exerting ou the work by the give of 
the board. When the give is excessive, an expenditure of additional effort is 
necessary to exert maximum pressure on the work, and there is a tendency 
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to throw the top plane of the ironing board considerably below the level which 
has been determined as its proper height. It was also found that no ironing 
board should require a forward reach by the operator in excess of 20 in., 
measured from the fl-ont edge of the ironing board, and preferably not more 
than 18 in. 

With regard to the irons used, it was found that a hand ironer lifted the 
iron from the stand to the piece to be ironed approximately 100 times per hour. 
The distance that the iron had to be lifted averaged between 22 and 24 in. 
At an average weight per iron of 6 lbs., each operator is thus required to exert 
almost 1,200 ft. lbs. of energy per hour for the task of lifting the iron from 
the stand to the working plane. The use of wood, rubber, cork, or other shock- 
absorbing materials over floors tended to reduce feet and leg fatigue materially. 

The conclusion is drawn that the relation of the height of the ironing board 
to the height of the operator is the most important point for consideration in a 
fatigne study of hand-ironing operations. 

Veneers and plywood, E. V. Knight and M. Wulw (Neio York: Ronald 
Press Oo., 1927, pp. XXIV+S72, ipls. 107], figs, [551 ) .—The puipose of this book 
is to set forth the facts, both historical and technical, relating to the origin 
and present-day production of veneers and of plywood. Part 1 contains chap- 
ters on evidence of the use of veneers in earliest civilization ; disappearance of 
the art of veneering in the Middle Ages ; forms of veneering in the Benaissance ; 
popularity of marquetry and other forms of veneering in later French furni- 
ture; veneering in the Jacobean period; general use of walnut veneering in 
the Anglo-Butch or Queen Anne period ; veneering of mahogany and satinwood 
in the Georgian period ; veneers and plywood in American colonial furniture ; 
veneering in the nineteenth century after 1840 ; and twentieth century tendencies 
in solid and In laminated wood. Part 2 contains chapters on the utility of 
veneer; the superiority of plywood; advantages of plywood explained; curved 
shapes, a utilitarian veneered product; and engineering aspects of plywood. 
Part 3 contains chapters on the history of veneer making methods; modem 
manufacturing methods; various veneer woods and their Identification; mod- 
em veneer cutting mills ; preparing veneer for plywood ; veneer uses other than 
plywood; storage and sale of veneer; plywood assembly, definitions, and out- 
line; lumber cores and their preparation; glues used in the manufacture of 
plywood ; gluing veneers under pressure ; completion of glued stock ; marquetry 
and inlays; variations in plywood construction; testing methods; veneer and 
plywood exhibitions; utilization of plywood; and specifications, statistics, and 
tables. A bibliograph is included. 

mSCEZiIANEOirS 

Yearbook of Agriculture, 1026, W. M. Jabdine bt al. (17. S, Dept. A.gr. 
Year'book 1926, pp. XXI+1298, figs, 270). — ^TMs contains the report of the 
{Secretary of Agriculture, a financial statement as to the Department’s expen- 
ditures and income for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, nearly 300 brief 
articles arranged alphabetically by subjects and discussing recent develop- 
ments under the general title of What’s New in Agriculture, misc^aneous 
list^ and the usual statistics noted on page 686. 

Work of the Dmqtilla Field Station in 1923, 1924, and 1925, H. K. 
Dean {17. B, Dept, Agi\, Dept, Ciro, 422 (1927), pp, 20, figs, 5).— The experi- 
mental work reported as carried on at this farm, located near Hermiston, 
Oreg., is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. Meteorological 
observations are also included. 
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Thirty-ninth Annual Report of [Indiana Station], 1926, G. I. Chbistib 
and H, J. Reed (Indiana 8ta, Rpt 1926^ pp. 68, figs. 25) .—This contains the 
organization list, a report of the director summarizing the activities of the 
station, the publications of the year, changes in staff, and a financial statement 
for the Federal funds for the fiscal year ended June 30. 1926, and for the 
remaining funds for the fiscal year ended September 30, 1926. The experi- 
mental work reported and not previously noted is for the most part abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Report of Moses Fell Annex Farm, Bedford, Indiana, June, 1027, H. J. 
Reed and H, G. Hall (Indiana 8ta. Giro, US (1927)t pp* 18, figs, 6).— The 
experimental work summarized in this report is for the most part abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Annual Report [of Michigan Station], 1926, R. S. Shaw (Michigan Sta, 
Rpt 1926, pp, 23), — This contains the organization list, a financial statement for 
rhe fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, and a report on the work of the station, 
the experimental features of which are for the most part abstracted elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Report [of 31innesota Station], 1926, W. 0. 
Coffey (Minnesota 8ia, Rpt 1926, pp. 55).— This contains the organization list, 
a report of the director on the work and publications of the station, including 
brief abstracts of articles contributed to outside publications, and a financial 
^tatement for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1926. 

Thirty-ninth Annual Report [of Tennessee Station], 1926, G. A. Moocbs 
BT AL. (Tennessee 8ta, Rpt, 1926, pp, H, figs, 18).— This contains the oi^aniza- 
tion list, an account of the work of the station, and a financial statement as to 
the Federal funds for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. The experimental 
work reported and not previously noted is for the most part abstracted else- 
where in this issue. 

Classified list of projects of the agricultural experiment stations, 
1925-^6 (17. S'. Dept Agr,, Off, Expt Stas,, 1926, pp, 2+JJ//-f-//3S).— This is 
a revision in m im eographed form of the list previously noted (B. S, R., 53, 
p. 798). 

Bimonthly Bnllotin of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
(Jnly-Angust, 1927] (Ohio Sta, Bimo, Bui, 12 (1921), No, 4, pp. 105^136, 
figs, 5).— This number contains, in addition to several articles abstracted else- 
where in this issue, the following; Farm Wages in Ohio, by J. I. Falconer; 
Carlot Unloads of Apples in Four Ohio Cities, by C. W. Hauck; and Index 
Numbers of Production, Wages, and Prices, and Land Utilization in Ohio, both 
by J. I. Falconer. 



NOTES 


Colorado College and Station.— An altitude laboratory has been constructed 
for the section of home economics, which will provide and maintain atmospheric 
pressures ranging from sea level to 15,000 ft. altitude for Uie purpose of testing 
the effect of atmospheric pressure ui)on baking and cooking operations. The 
cost of this laboratoiT was approximately $1,000. 

An addition to the entomology building costing approximately $700 has been 
constructed for use as a parasite laboratory in connection with codling moth 
control work. 

Dr, W. H. Feldman, assistant profes.sor and assistant in veterinary pathology, 
has resigned to accept a iwsition with the Institute of Medical Besearch of the 
Mayo Foundation at Bochester, Minn., and has been succeeded by Dr. Henry L. 
Morency. Dr. Charles I. Bray, associate professor of animal husbandry and 
associate in animal husbandry investigations, has accepted a position as head 
of the department of animal industry in the Louisiana University. Otto V. 
Adams, associate in civil and irrigation ongineering, has accepted a position us 
associate in civil engineering at the Texas Technological College. 

Charles E. Jones, associate professor of entomology and zoology and associate 
in entomology, received the degree of doctor of philosophy from the Iowa College 
at its 1927 commencement. Arthur Moinat, assistant in horticulture, has been 
granted leave of absence for Ph. D. work at the University of Illinois. 

Florida Station. — Charles B. Bnlow and Fred H. Hull have been appointed 
assistant agronomists, the fonner to have charge of the grass plats and forage 
crops studies in cooperation with the V, S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry and 
the latter to devote his time chiefly to genetics and plant breeding. Ernest G. 
Moore has been appointed assistant editor, effective September 15. 

Massachusetts College and Station. — ^The total registration is estimated at 
about SOO students. 

Dr. Henry T. Fernald has been appointed director of the graduate school, 
and Dr. Clarence E. Gordon, head of the division of science. Donald W. Saw- 
telle, assistant professor of agricultural economics, and Bichard W, Smith have 
resigned, the latter to accept a position with the University of Vermont. Leon 
B. Quinlan, assistant professor of landscape gardening, has accepted a similar 
position in the Kansas College, and L. B. Arrington, instructor hi horticulture, 
a similar position in the Pennsylvania College. Clarence C. Coombs has been 
apijotnted iustinictor in landscape gardening, Carlton B. Cartwright instructor in 
horticultural manufactures, and Dr, Wilbie S. Hlnegardner instructor in physi- 
ological chemistry. 

IVHchigan College and Station. — ^The budget allowance for the station for 
the year 1927-28 is $363,300 plus receipts. 

The entering class in the agricultural division of the college numbers 152, 
the largest class of agricultural students within the past 5 years. 

Following 61 years as student, faculty member, and president, Frank S. 
Kedzie has resigned as dean of applied science to become college historian. 
Dr, Ernst A. Bessey has been appointed acting dean of the division. J. T. 
Homer, professor of economics, has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
to attend the Robert Brookings Graduate School and Institute of Economics. 
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Mississippi CoUege and Station.— B. S. Buchanan, associate professor of 
animal husbandry in the Texas College, has accepted a position with the animal 
husbandry department and is also being employed on a part-time basis by the 
college as professor of animal husbandry, succeeding C. J. Goodell. 

New York State Station. — Leon R. Streeter has been promoted to associate 
in research (chemistry). Miss Olive Hoefle has been appointed assistant in 
research (botany), effective October 1. 

Rhode Island Station. — Recent appointments include John G. Weldln, Ph. D., 
assistant professor of bacteriology at the Iowa College, as chief of animal 
breeding and pathology, vice Henry G. May, deceased. Helen J. Weaver has 
been appointed assistant in animal breeding and pathology, vice George A. 
Omickshank, resigned, and J, Eric Blaney, assistant in chemistry, vice Robert 
A. Greene, resigned. 

South Carolina College and Station. — ^W'ork on the new engineering build- 
ing, which Is being erected at a cost of $250,000, is rapidly going forward. 
The building will be of reinforced concrete construction, faced with brick. 

The completion of the new $25,000 poultry plant, made possible by a private 
donation, has been followed by the undertaking of research work with poultry 
under the direction of 0. L. Morgan. 

A new station greenhouse has boen completed. The building measures 25 
by oO ft, has a 25-ft square service room and laboratory, and is steam heated 
by means of an oil-burning boiler. 

Farmers* Week, held from August 29 to September 3. under the auspices of 
the extension service, was instrumental in bringing the station into direct 
contact with more than a thousand farmers and led to much favorable comment 
on the work which Is being done. 

Br. A. H. Meyer has been appointed associate agronomist In the station for 
studies in soil chemistry and soil bacteriology. A. M. Carkuff has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of agricultural economics and assistant agricultural 
economist, vice F. H. Robinson, resigned to accept a position with the TJ. S. B. A, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

South Dakota College. — ^As discussed editorially on page 601, the Lincoln 
Memorial Library, an imposing four-story brick and stone structure providing 
stack space for 300,000 volumes, was dedicated by President Goolidge Septem- 
ber 10. A portion of the space will for the present be used for a college 
museum and for a considerable number of classrooms, but will ultimately be 
available for library purposes. An alcove facing the main entrance will house 
a statue of Abraham Lincoln to be sculptured by Gilbert Riswold, a former 
student of the college, 

Wisconsin University and Station. — The State legislature has appropriated 
$3,481,541 for carrying on the university work at Madison. There is available 
$50,000 for research on special investigations, $341,220 for university extension, 
$30,000 for farmers’ institutes, $60,000 for agricultural extension, $30,000 for 
substations, $5,000 for corn borer work, $63,100 for county agricultural repre- 
sentatives, $5,000 for the State soils laboratory, $2,500 for hog cholera serum, 
$6,950 for tobacco experiments, and $5,000 for experiments with truck crops. 

Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. — Geoffrey Evans, formerly In the 
Indian Agricultural Service, has been appointed principal of this college. Henry 
A Ballou, professor of entomology and head of the section of entomology and 
zoology, has been appointed by the British Government to the newly established 
office of Commissioner of Agriculture for the British West Indies. He will 
retain his connection with the college, but will be occupied largely in an attempt 
to coordinate the scientific and practical work of the institution and the depart- 
ments of agriculture of the various islands. 
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Albert Agricultural College.— According to a note in Nature, thia college, 
located at Glasnevin, Dublin, and engaged in agricultural teaching and research 
since 1851, has recently been reorganized to accommodate the enlarged agricul- 
tural faculty of University College (National University of Ireland) and will 
henceforth be under university control. Recent appointments Include J. P. 
Drew as director and professor of agriculture, Dr. P. A. Murphy as professor 
of plant pathology, and E. J. Sheehy, George Stephenson, M. J. Gorman, M. 
Caffirey, and G. 0. Sherrard as lecturers in animal nutrition, agricultural chem- 
istry, agricultural botany and bacteriology, plant breeding, and horticulture, 
respectively. 

Hokkaido Agricultural Experiment Station.— A recent report of this insti- 
tution describes the work of the station, with its 4 substations and 6 special 
experimental farms maintained by Federal funds, and 9 experimental farms 
maintained by local funds. The main station farm comprises an experimental 
area of about 40 acres at Sapporo and 83 acres at Kotoni-mura. There is also an 
experimental orchard of 12 acres at Kotoni-mura, peat bog experimental farms 
of 11 and 129 acres, respectively, at Hassabu and Numakai-mura, a volcanic 
ash experimental farm at Hayakita of 71 acres, and the Ichikishiri Mulberry 
Garden of 33 acres. 

The main station is organized into sections of general affairs, agronomy and 
horticulture, agricultural chemistry, sugar beet culture, phytopathology and 
entomology, and sericulture, with a total scientific staff of about 40 specialists, 
and the branch stations include about 30 others. Among the special lines of 
work are flax investigations, a seed and nursery stock farm, the production of 
standard silkworm eggs, and the model orchards. In addition to 17 reports, 
the station has issued through 1920 42 bulletins and 41 circulars. 

New Journals. — Food Manufacture is being published in London as a monthly 
journal of the food industry. The papers in the initial number include Scien- 
tific Control in the Food Industry, by J, V. Backes ; The Spoilage of Foodstuffs, 
by B, H. Callow ; Jam Manufacture, by H. Mansfield ; On the Paucity of Techni- 
cal Periodicals Dealing with Cocoa, Chocolate, and Confectionery, by A. W. 
Knapp; The Raw Material of the Bacon-Curing Industry, by F. W. Jackson; 
Bacteria and the Canning Industry, by B. F. Hunwicke; and The Estimation 
of Preservatives in Foo(.lstuff&, by H. Drake-Law. Lists of current literature 
and recent patents are appended. 

Nederlandech Tljdsclvrift voor Myglene, MioroViologie, eti Serologie is being 
published from time to time as the organ of the Netherlands Society of Micro- 
biology. The initial number contains twelve original articles, most of which 
deal with bacteriological problems, and one of which, by H. S. Frenk^ is 
entitled Contributions to the Knowledge of the Feeding of Anopheles maoi^Jr 
pennis in the Netherlands. 

BoJetin de la Sultdireoddn Tdonloa Agropecuaria del Litoral is being issued! 
in mimeographed form by the Department of Agriculture of Ecuador. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to acquaint the farmers of Ecuador with the more popular 
findings of work under way. The initial number dealt especially with cacao 
problems and the standardization of Ecuadorian products. 

Act a Horti BotanM Un^^oersitatis LatvienHs is being issued at the rate of 
three numbers per year. The initial number contains several original articles, 
one of which, available in German, presents an account by N. Malta of the 
distribution of Befulu nana In Latvia, 
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The retirement from the Alaska Experiment Stations during the 
current month of Dr. Charles Christian Georgeson removes from 
active service still another of the few survivors of the pioneer days 
in experiment station development. Dr. Georgeson had been in 
charge of the agricultural investigations in Alaska since the estab- 
lishment of headquarters at Sitka in 1898. The first experimenta- 
tion in the region was begun imder his direction, and its subsequent 
expansion and development took place during the succeeding years 
of his leadership. While he had had the long-continued and loyal 
assistance of able associates in this work, he had come to be lool^d 
upon as almost personifying the station enterprise in the Territory, 
and his retirement at the mature age of 76 years may be said to mark 
the completion of the first or formative period of its history. 

By temperament, training, and experience. Dr. Georgeson was 
peculiarly well equipped for his allotted career in Alaska. He is a 
native of Deiunark, and had made a study of Danish agriculture before 
coming to this country as a young man in 1878. Five years later he 
was graduated from the Michigan State College, and in 1882 he was 
granted the degree of master of science. He was an assistant editor 
of the Enrol New Y other from 1878 to 1880, professor of agriculture 
and horticulture in the Texas College from 1880 to 1888, and pro- 
fessor of agriculture in the CoUege of Agriculture of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo from 1885 to 1889. On his return from Japan, 
he served as professor of agriculture in the Kansas College from 
1890 to 1897, but ^ent several months in 1898 as a special agent for 
the Federal Department of Agriculture in a study of the dairy 
industry of Demnark. Thus he had had opportunity to observe much 
of practical agriculture under a wide range of conditions. Supple- 
menting this varied experience, with its inevitable stimulation of a 
^irit of resourcefulness, was his habitual enthusiasm and persever- 
ance, and perhaps most characteristic of all, his indomitable belief 
in the agricultural possibilities of Alaska. 

For many years after the acquisition of Alaska by the United 
States little thought was given to the region by anyone from an 
agricultural point of view. Previous to 1898 but few persons would 
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admit that agricultural operations were possible, and it was popu- 
larly believed that the fisheries, the fur trade, and mining were the 
only industries that were available. Attempts while Alaska was 
mder Eussian control to introduce various crops and different 
Irinrlg of livestock had been q)asmodic and had met with little suc- 
cess, and for more than a quarter of a century after the Eussian 
withdrawal no attempt was made by this country to encourage 
agriculture. 

With the influx of population following the discovery of relatively 
large amounts of gold in the Yukon Valley, public attention was 
strongly turned to Alaska. There was an increasing realization that 
this vast region contains large natural resources in its minerals, 
forests, and fisheries, and a gradual awak^ing to the fact that it 
would be difficult to maintain a sufficient population to develop 
these resources fully unless a considerable portion of the food supply 
could be obtained from the Territory itself. This feeling led to a 
demand that the Federal Government should undertake a study of 
its agricultural possibilities. 

Following a suggestion from the Director of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations in his report for 1896, an appropriation of $5,000 was 
made by Congress to the Federal Department of Agriculture for 
an inv^gation of the agricultural resources and capabilities of 
Alaska. Agricultural surveys of the coast region from the southern 
boundary as far west as XJnalaska were carried out in the summer of 
1898 by Dr. W. H. Evans, then botanist of this Office, and Mr. Benton 
Killin, a member of the board of regents of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, and of the Yukon Valley by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, superin- 
tendent of Government schools and reindeer experiments in Alaska. 
These investigations indicated that very little agriculture was being 
practiced, but that various crops, especially vegetables and berries, 
were being successfully grown in different localities and that livestock 
was being kept to a l^ted extent. 

The Ala^an work was continued the following year by Congress 
with an appropriation increased to $10,000. Headquarters were 
establi^ed at Sitka in May, 1898, and Dr. Georgeson was appointed 
special agent in charge of the investigations. Tinder his direction 
experiments were begun in growing cereals of various kinds, forage 
plants, flax, and vegetables at Sitka and Skagway. The botanical 
survey of the coast region was again continued by Dr. Evans. 

The legislation of the ensuing year definitely authorized the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of agricultural experiment stations in 
Alaska under the direct management of the Department of Agri- 
culture and with an appropriation of $12,000. Steps were accord- 
mgly taken for the mganization of this work as a part of the duties 
of tile Office of Experiment Stations and upon a p^manent basis. At 
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Sitka a two-slory frame building containing offices, laboratories, and 
quaiiers for the special agent in charge was begun. Several acres 
of the tract of 110 acres which had hcen reserved for station use 
were cleared, as was also a portion of a similar reservation of 329 
acres on the Kenai Peninsula, where a small log barn and silo weie 
erected. 

The pioneer conditions imder which the new stations began opera- 
tions can hardly be I’ealized. Settlement had been largely confined to 
a few spots scattered along the hundieds of miles of coast line, and 
transportation facilities even in this region were exceedingly meager 
and uncertain. Communications were correspondingly slow, and the 
general status was one of gieat isolation. 

At Sitka the land available for station use was for the most part 
an old forest from which the timber had been removed, but with 
innumerable spruce stumps still remaining. Much of the tract was 
also covered with a layer of moss, which had greatly retarded the 
weathering of the soil, and this was in consequence unusually cold, 
raw, and sour, and in part reclaimable only by means of drainage. 
At Eenai nearly the whole tract was covered with small timber. 

Lack of knowledge as to the precise influence of the climate upon 
prospective agricultural development was early realized to be one 
of the handicaps which must be overcome. Temperature observa- 
tions had been made by the Bui^ians at Sitka from 1828 to 1876 and 
by the 17. S. Signal Service from 1881 to 1887, and a limited amount 
of data was available for other points, but there was little reliable 
information as to actual conditions on such matters as length of 
frost-free period and the precipitation and maximum and minimum 
temperatures during the growing season. In 1898 the Weather Bu- 
reau of this Department undertook the establishment of a special 
meteorological service for Alaska, with headquarters at Sitka, and in 
the succeeding years the experiment station assisted in obtaining 
observations there and at various other points where its representa- 
tives were located. 

Another outstanding difficulty confronting the stations was the 
shortage and high cost of labor. This factor has greatly increased 
the expense of buildings and equipment and the carrying on of all 
station operations, and with the small appropriations available has 
measurably retarded the rapid expansion of a full experimental 
program. Many things for which labor would ordinarily be hired 
have had to be done by the staff itself. The reservations of public 
lands set atide for station use at Sitka, as well as at several other 
points, were surveyed by Dr. Georgeson personally, and not a little 
of the work of development which followed was literally carried 
on by him “ single-handed and alone.” 
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Early operations necessarily centered around the more accessible 
coast region, although it was realized that the findings for that sec- 
tion woTild be of only localized application. Beconnaissance surveys 
were soon begun, however, in the great interior valleys, and in 1900 
a tract of 313 aa-es, mainly vii-gin forest, near Eampart on the 
Yukon River was reserved for station use, and work with cereals, 
forage crops, and vegetables was actively undertaken the following 
season. In 1901 a tract of 775 acres near Copper Center, adjoining 
the Copper and Klutina Rivers, was surveyed and a station located 
to investigate the possibilities of this apparently promising region. 
In 1907 the influx of settlers into the Tanana Valley led to the open- 
ing of a station near Fairbanks on a tract of approximately 1,400 
acres, and similar influences in 1917 to a station 300 miles to the 
south at Matanuska, where a tract of 240 acres was made available. 

Although the various stations were opened and developed with a 
view to permanency, changes and readjustments were more or less 
inevitable. By 1908 it had become apparent that the coast regions 
offered greater promise for stock raising than for general farming, 
and a shift in transportation routes and other causes made advisable 
a transfer of the work at Eenai to Kodiak Island and a concentra- 
tion of effort upon animal husbandry and dairying. Despite its 
southerly location, the Copper River region proved more susceptible 
to drought and untimely killing frosts than much of the country to 
the north, and this coupled with the limited agricultural develop- 
ment of the region and its relative inaccessibility and high mainte- 
nance costs led to the closing of the Copper Center Station in 1908. 
Insufficient funds were a controlling factor in the suspension of oper- 
ations at Rampart in 1925. All of these stations, however, had been 
under way for a period sufficiently long to accumulate data of great 
value as to conditions and prospects in their rei^ective localities. 

Ko account of the Alaska Stations would be complete without 
emphasis on the fortitude, resourcefulness, and loyalty of their 
personnel The continuous struggle with the rigors of the Alaskan 
climate, the isolation of most of the stations and particularly that at 
Copper Center, where transportation inadequacy was reflected for 
years in a standard charge from the coast of 20 cents per pound on 
all frei^t in winter and of 60 cents per pound at other seasons, and 
such unexpected calamities as the volcanic eruption of Moimt Katmal 
in 1912 and the consequent interruption of operations on Kodiak 
Island for about two years, may be cited as only a few of the diffi- 
culties under which the work was organized and carried on. 

It is a matter worthy of special mention that despite these handi- 
caps high ideals and standards were formulated and maintained. 
Although working under pioneer conditions the stations have never 
been allowed to drift into mere demonstration enterprises, but have 
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been developed consistently as agencies for real experimentation. 
To no small degree this has been the result of Dr. Georgeson’s per- 
sonal attitude and viewpoint as a scientific worker, an attitude fit- 
tingly recognized some years ago in the conferring upon him by his 
Ahna Mater of the honorary degree of doctor of science. It has 
meant much to the cause of agricultural science in general that men 
of this typo and viewpoint have been available as organizers and 
leaders. 

The results which the stations have secured have been reported 
year by year and duly abstracted in the Record, and a summary of 
even the more striking findings would far exceed the limits of this 
article. A vast store of information has been acquired, especially 
as regards the growing of cereals, vegetables, and small fruits, the 
practicability of animal husbandry and dairying, the cost of clearing 
land, and many other phases of pioneer agriculture. 

Grain farming, once regarded as out of the question, has been con- 
clusively proved to be possible throughout large areas of the Terri- 
tory, while many others have been shown to be well adapted to 
cereal gi’owing for hay. Improved strains of early-maturing wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye have been developed and disseminated, and 
many special cultural practices devised. To-day wheat yields of 18 
to 25 bushels per acre are not uncommonly reported by farmers, and 
a mill at Fairbanks ground about 1,600 bushels of wheat last year. 
Valuable information has also been obtained as to other field crops, 
and one interesting development of the 1926 season was the growing 
of experimental acres of sugar beets at the Fairbanks and Matanuska 
Stations, with a sugar content of about 17 per cent. 

Much time has been spent by the stations in developing varieties 
of potatoes that are early, heavy yielders, and of fine quality. Dur- 
ing the past season a surplus of potatoes was produced in the 
Territory, and a trial shipment to Seattle was favorably reported 
as to quality. 

Although little encouragement has been obtained for the success of 
tree fruits in Alaska other than some of the hardier apples, one of 
the important achievements of the Sitka Station has been the success 
with many small fruits, particularly strawberries, currants, and 
raspberries. Special mention should be made of the strawberry 
hybridization work, which has been conducted on a large scale for 
several years and has resulted in great improvement of the native 
stock. Some of these strawberry hybrids have been found to be 
good producers, of high quality, and hardy even in the Matanuska 
Valley. Practically all of the strawberries now grown in Ala^ 
for market or domestic use are of varieties originated at the Sitka 
Station. 
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Another recent horticultural development of promise is the ex- 
perimental "Work in bulb growing, begun at Sitka in 1923. This 
work has already demonstrated that bulbs of narcissus and tulips 
can be successfully grown on a commercial scale in southeastern 
Alaska. 

Of late years increasing attention has been given to animal hus- 
bandry. A herd of Galloway cattle is maintained at Kodiak and 
has demonstrated the fitness of this breed for the climatic conditions 
of this region. The possibilities of dairying have been studied 
there and also at Fairbanks and Matanuska, and much interest has 
been aroused in these localities in this type of farming. 

The history of the Alaska Stations well illustrates the great con- 
tribution to the public welfare which is being made by experimental 
work in agriculture. On the negative side, these stations have been 
a great protection and reliance to prospective settlers by their ascer- 
taining of the limitations of the Territory. Costly mistakes by in- 
dividuals have thereby been avoided, and in the aggregate the eco- 
nomic waste thus saved which would otherwise have been well-nigh 
inevitable has probably repaid many times over the whole cost of 
the stations. The fact that the burden of these mistakes would have 
fallen on the shoulders of a class of people of very limited resources 
and to whom they might easily have brought complete financial dis- 
aster is of especial appeal from the humanitarian point of view. 

Even more significant and important are the positive achievements 
of the stations. It has been shown definitely, for instance, that a 
more or less specialized agriculture is not only possible but profitable 
over wide areas of this immense region; that stock raising is easily 
feasible over many other portions; that the growing of many vege- 
tables can be depended upon to furnish a noteworthy and important 
share of the fam il y living and to add greatly to the variety and 
wholesomeness of the diet; and that many fruits and flowers can be 
successfully cultivated to an extent which enhances appreciably the 
attractiveness of the daily life. 

Many other factors, of course, have contributed to the development 
of Alaskan agriculture within the last quarter of a centuiy, yet the 
influence of the experiment stations has been very potent. The full 
measure of this influence can not here be evaluated, and it is a matter 
of regret that no complete summary has thus far been assembled. 
It would seem to be most appropriate if Dr. Qeorgeson himself, now 
relieved of ttie burdens of active leadership, and whose fortune it has 
been to be associated with this enterpidse so intimately from the very 
beginning, could prepare an authoritative history. This would be a 
service which no other hand could aspire to render so effectively, 
and one which would be of unique interest and value alike to those 
who are concerned with the devdopment of Alsaka a nd the growth 
of the American agricultural experiment stations^ 
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Colloid dynamics^ V. Ooitman (Ofiem, Rev., 4 (1927), No. 1, pp, 1-49, figs. 
.—Tills paper presents a new theoretical treatment of the physical chemistry 
of colloids, together with some experimental data on the swelling pressure of 
gels, the concentration of soap In films, and the velocity of adsorption at liquid 


surfaces. 

The similarity between the following variables and phenomena is discussed: 
P'=colloid pressure (swelling pressure of gdls; surface pressure of adsorbed 
molecules), and P—osmollc pressure; F'=volume of gel (volume of surface 
region), and 7=*volume of solution; T'==colloid potential (pH, in special cases), 
and !Ps=temperature, or heat potential; colloid energy (electro-chemick 
energy), and E=sheat energy or molecular energy; 5'=* colloid entropy 


af)’ and 5«*“heat entropy Jlf'=mass of oriented molecules, 

and Af— mass of solute molecules; F'a=partial molal free energy (or ^]g 7 )» 
and Pass partial moM free energy adsorption at surfaces, and two-phase 


distribution of crystalloids; spontaneous dispersion, and boiling of liquids; 
lyophobic and lyophylUc colloids, and vapors and permanent gases; electro- 
osmosis, and ** thermoosmosis ; stream potential, and ** stream temperature ** ; 
electrophoresis and ** thermophoresis ; and other pairs of phenomena. 

Becent advances in the doterxnination of the structure of proteins, 
Klabmann (Ohem. Rev., 4 (1927), No. 1, pp. 51-107 ). — ^Following a general 
Introduction, the progress of structural protein investigation is taken up in 
some detail under the following headings: Aliphatic and cyclic comx>ouuds 
among the products of protein degradation; now conceptions of valence and 
their application to protein structure ; Uie theories of cyclic structure of pro- 
teins, including (1) the pyrrole theory, (2) the dioxopiperasdne theory, (3) 
the Walds6hmidt-Leilz experiments, (4) the synthetic heterocyclic compounds, 
(6) the Iso- and allodioxopiperazines, and (5) the ureide theory. A bibli- 
ography of 164 references is appended. A considerable number, however, of 
recent American papers on the hydrolysis of certain proteins and the Isolation 
of the resulting amino acids remain unmentioned in either the text or bib- 
liography. 

Studies on precision methods in volumetric analyses, [trans. title], 
K. O. Schmitt (ZUchr. Amlyt. Ohem., 70 (1927), Nos. 6, pp. 230-2S5, fig. 1; 
9, pp. S21S41; 71 (iP27), No. 8, pp. 27S-290, fig. f ).— The following papers are 


L A discussion of methods and th^ aoouraoy . — ^Thls is a general discussion 
of methods and their relative accuracy. The weighing pipette is recommended 
for accurate work, together with solutions of normality expressed In integral 
and fractional equivalents per kilogram of solution, rather than per liter as 
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customary, A literal calculation of the probable maximum error, taking into 
consider.ition the indicator error, concludes the discussion, 

11. Primary standards for the preparatloii of volumeMo acid solutions.— 
conversion of acid carbonates into carbonates by heat was investigated at 
various temperatures between 100 and 700“ C. The usual methods of determin- 
ing very small quantities of hydroxide in the presence of carbonate by the 
precipitation of carbonate with varying chloride, and determination of the 
hydroxyl ion with phenolphthaleiu and the silver precipitation method were 
subjected to a careful study and were found insufacient. A procedure is given 
by which, from the effective titration value of a bicarbonate preparation 
and from the loss in weight on converting into c^'rbonate, the oxide content of 
the carbonate can be determined. A method is given for the preparation of 
pure potassium bicarbonate, and the conclusion reached that it is uncondi- 
tionally essential to secure very fine crystals. The effective titration value of 
the potassium bicarbonate prepawtion lay between 100.00 and 99.98 per cent. 
The application of the theory of carbonate equilibria to the titration of 
carbonates and bicarbonates is partially discussed. 

in. On primary standards for the preparation of voUmetrio alkali solu~ 
tlons. — ^Preparations of oxalic acid and of potassium oxalate of a purity between 
99.96 and 100 per cent were made and were employed in a critical examination 
of alkalimetric titration procedures and in the preparation of potassium tetroxa- 
late. It was found that potassium tetroxalate was best made by crystallization 
from a solution of oxalic acid and potassium oxalate in the equivalent propor- 
tions of 3 : 1 or a little more. A thorough investigation of the titr*ition of oxalic 
add, using a carbon dioxide insensitive indicator such as methyl orange or 
dimethyl yellow, and predpitating the oxalate ion by means of caldum chloride, 
was carried out, the resulting condusion being that calcium oxalate free from 
the basic or add salts is only obtained when the solution from which it is 
predpitated is neutral or when the precipitation is made slowly and from a hot 
solution, and that only under such conditions will the titration yield accurate 
results for oxalic acid. 

A theory of tanning based upon the study of tanning effects of naph* 
thalene derivatives and other organic compounds, Y. H. Li {Jour, Anter, 
Leather Ohem, Assoc., (192*1), No, 8, pp, 880^444) .—Followias a brief review 
of the literature, 29 experimental tanning tests of various series of organic 
compounds, mostly o- and jS-naphlhol derivatives, are described and discussed. 
The drum tannage process was used, comparatively short periods being 
employed. 

The a-naphthol derivatives, from comparatively simple compounds to dyes of 
rather complex structure, all showed some tanning properties, from slight to 
very satisfactory tannages being obtained from one or more of each type of 
«-naphthol derivatives tested. jS-naphthol derivatives were not satisfactory 
except in the presence of ferric chloride. A variety of compounds having sul- 
fonic acid groups, nitro groups, aldehyde groups, etc., in place of the hydroxyl 
groups failed entoely to show a tanning action. 

The theory of tanning developed on the basis of these experiments and de- 
signed to account for the action of both natural and artificial organic tanning 
agents in general includes the following postulates: (1) Tanning is a chemical 
condensation of hydroxyl groups in the tanning agent with amino groups in 
the hide proteins, resulting in the formation of such combinations as -NH*B 
and -N-B'R by the elimination of one or of two molecules of water, respective. 
(2) The hydroxyl group must be in a position such that the condensation 
product may be stable, this condition being apparently satisfied by such 
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approximately “central” positions as that of the single hydroxyl group of 
a-naphthol, etc., but not by the single hydroxyl group of jS-naphthol; by the 
carbinol hydroxyl of certain tripheoylmethane dyes, etc. ; and by two hydroxyl 
group««, not necessarily centrally placed, but in more or less symmetrical rela- 
tion, so that “ the molecule is tied at both ends in a well-balanced condition ” 
as in the dinaphthols, a or produced by the action of ferric chloride upon 
the naphthol. In support of this theory are adduced the behavior of hydroxy 
fatty acids, hydroxystearlc acid, having the hydroxyl group at or near the 
center of the chain, and showing a distinct tanning action; and other facts from 
the author’s experiments and those of other investigators. (3) Other con- 
stituents may influence either positively or negatively the efieoctlveness of the 
hydroxjd groups so placed as to possess a tanning effect, but can not of them- 
selves create a tanning effect In the absence of such hydroxyl or entirely 
destroy such action when present. 

sons— PEETniZEBS 

[Soil studies at the Idaho Station] {Idaho 8ta, Bui. IJfi (1927), pp. 12, IS, 
U, 20, 22, 2S, 4S, 44). — ^The following mvestigational work is briefly summarized : 

IBtudies of alkali aolU) (pp. 12, 13). — study of the effectiveness of drainage 
Is very briefly reported, together with laboratory studies Indicating that the 
physical condition obtained by different treatments constitutes as important a 
factor in crop reduction as does the actual alkali salt content of the soil 
Chemicals fonnd to be in greater or less degree correctives for alkali soils are 
sulfur, gypsum, alum, iron sulfate, and sulfuric acid. Large-scale field experi- 
ments have been made possible by these laboratory tests. At Banida, shallow 
tile drainage placed in 1924 has been found effective for the removal of salts 
from the surface soil and has resulted in materially increased crops. The 
removal of salts has developed some alkali, however, with the undesirable 
structure usual in carbonated soils. 

Fertility of coniferous iimlter soils (pp, 18, 14, 22, 23),— Pot cultures of timber 
soils have shown that fertilizers, with the exception of nitrates, have little effect 
Nitrogenous fertilizers somewhat increased crop yields, but did not give as great 
an increase as was expected. A study on nitrogen fixation by the department of 
bacteriology tended to confirm the conclusion from the chemical data that resln- 
like bodies capable of inhibiting nitrification and also somewhat toxic to plant 
growth in culture solutions ore In some measure responsible for the partial fail- 
ure of nitrogenous fertilizers, Eesults as to nitrogen fixation on adding various 
tree products (leaves, needles, and sawdust) were conflicting. The nitrogen 
fixation capacity of these soils, locally known as “turpentine soils,” averages 
very low, some of them being quite incapable of fixing nitrogen. Pour out of 24 
representative forest soils did not contain Azotobacter when collected, and 16 
(largely those bearing vii^in timber) out of 31 samples were unable to form 
nitrate from ammonium sulfate or blood. 

Slick spot soils (pp. 43, 44).— Up to the present time, at the Caldwell Sub- 
station, applications of manure and the growing of sweet dover on slick spots 
, seem the most feasible means of improvement 

Certain soil profiles in southern Illinois, E. A. Nobton and K. S. Shith 
(Jour. Amer, 8oc. Agron., 19 (1927), No. 4, pp. S24SS2, figs. 2).— studies of 
five types of Illinois soil profiles are reported. The results are considered to 
indicate a good correlation between topography and drainage and important soil 
characters. With an increase in slope and drainage, decreases were noted in 
efi646— 27 2 
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compaction, plasticity, tlie thickness of the ashy gray layer Aa, the depth to the 
B horizon, the thickness of this horizon and the depth to the 0 horizon, the line 
requirement as indicated by pH value, and the gray color in the profile. Oxida- 
tion and color increase with an increase in the slope and drainage. Cultivation 
in this area has lightened the surface color by mixing some of the Aa with the Ai 
horizon. It has increased the lime requirement and intensified the plasticity and 
compaction in the B horizon. 

The Grundy soils of Nebraska, F. A. Hayes {Jour. Amer, Soo. Agron.^ 19 
{IdZt), 'No. 4, pp. 311-323, fig. 1 ). — ^The location, topography and occurrence, 
drainage, altitude and slope, climate, native vegetation, and parent soil material 
of the Nebraska Grundy soils are noted, and a detailed description of the profile 
and its various horizons is given. 

The upper three horizons, a sti'uctureless mulch, a laminated horizon, and a 
granular zone, all friable and remarkably uniform In structure and relative 
position, exist throughout the area. The fourth horizon is that of maximum 
compaction. It varies markedly in color, density, and structure, but does not 
reach the friable condition of the corresponding layer of the Holdrege and 
Marshall soils. The fifth horizon is more variable than those above, being 
characterized by differences in the content and distribution of lime. Through- 
out the southeastern part, Including about 60 per cent of the Nebraska Grundy 
soils, there is a definite lime accumulation zbne, beneath which carbonates 
could not be determined in the field. Another area with a definite lime accumu- 
lation zone in the profile was found in the western part of the Grundy region. 
In the northern part, including the remainder of the main Grundy re^on, is a 
small area which has developed no lime accumulation zone. 

The oultivatioii of field soils in connection with agricultural soil prac- 
tice, F. GiAJsrz {Die Wii7il4irJ>eit im Ackerl>odm im Sirme der LomdwiriscUaft- 
Uohen Bodmf>earf>ettung. Vietma and Leipzig: Carl OeroWs Son, 1926, 2. ed., 
rev., pp. [41 +14^^, Pte. d),*— This Is a second edition (B. S. R., 48, p. 616), 
somewhat enlarged and brought up to date with respect to the considerable 
recent advances in the knowledge of agricultural soils and their management 

Ohemlcal determinations to be made in the course of a soil survey, 
P. L. Gmc {Jour. Amer. Soc, Agron., 19 {1927), No, 4t PP- 285-289), — In view of 
the fact that “ an active and Inquiring soil surveyor can collect enough samples 
in a month to keep a rapid analyst occupied for a year” it is evidently necessary 
to make a selection from among the numerous determinations which might be 
useful, if it were possible to make them. Determinations suggested as of special 
importance as a supplement to the field characterizations obtained in a son 
survey are the Momentary compositions of the coarse mineral and colloid frac- 
tions and the proportions of colloids. Since the pH value and base exchange 
capacity both correlate fairly well with the silica : iron-aluminum ratio in the 
colloid, and in view of the fact that the lime requirement is conditioned by 
both pH value and base exchange capacity, it Is considered that " determinations 
of pH, exdiange capacity, and lime requirement will be chlcfiy confirmatory of 
the more fundamental determinations of the composition and quantity of colloid 
In the soil,” althougjh in many cases ** these determinations may bring out minor 
differences in the colloidal material not revealed by the chemical composition.” 

The hydrometer as a new and rapid method for determining the col- 
loidal content of soils, G. J. Boxnrouoos {Soil Soi., 23 {1927), No, 4, pp. 319-330, 
ph I),— The experiments reported consist essentially of (1) a study of the 
ration of the density of sou suspen^ons as measured at intervals of from 1 
minute to 24 hours after dispersion to the colloid content, as determined by 
the heatrof-wetting method and by othm? procedures, and (2) a study of meth- 
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ods of dispersion, resulting in the observation that a soda fountain drink mixer, 
the cup of which has been provided with suitable ribs of wire to baffle the 
rapid circulatory currents in the disturbed liquid gave complete dispersions in 
9 minutes, whereas the cup without the added baffles required about 3 hours. 
The density of the suspensions 16 minutes after dispersion was found so 
closely related to the colloid content as to permit of determinations closely 
approximating those made by the heat-of-wetUng method in a considerable 
variety of soil types tested. A hydrometer specially devised for this work, of 
large size and graduated to road directly grams of suspension per liter of water 
was used. The samples examined were 25, 50, 75, and 100 gm., suspended in 
each case, after adding 5 cc, ts/1 potassium hydroxide to prevent flocculation, 
in 1,000 cc. of water. 

Results of some physical and chemical studies on soil colloids, M. M. 
MoCooL (Jour, Amer. fifoo. Agron.j 19 (1927), No. 4 PP- 289-297). — ^Determina- 
tions of the colloid content of nine soil types, including loam, sandy loam, 
heavy sandy loam, silt loam, and light sandy loam, made by calculation from 
the ratio of heat of wetting of the isolated colloid to heat of wetting of the 
whole soil are reported, together with chemical analyses of tlie colloids for 
nitrogen, pota&h, soda, phosphoric anhydride, lime, magpesia, and silica. 

The proportion of colloid as determined by the heat-of-wetting method was 
uniformly much greater than that indicated by the mechanical analyses— in 
one case more than the total of *:»ilt and clay together as determined mechani- 
cally and in several cases nearly as great as the mechanically determined silt 
and (day total. It is suggested that the results obtained by the standard 
method of mechanical analysis do not represent the true amounts of the fine 
sands, silt, and clay in all Instances, it is largely on account of incomplete 
dispersion of the samples when shaken, and if such is the case it would seem 
that the proportions of the various grain sizes called for in the textural dassi- 
flcation now in vogue need revision.” 

From the diemlcal analyses It Is concluded that apparently the soil colloids 
during the processes of weathering of soils, owing to their great adsorptive 
capacity, act as valuable protecting agents with respect to several Important 
elements that are utilized in the nutrition of plants,” the proportions of nitro- 
gen, potash, phosphoric anhydride, and lime being In most cases from noticeably 
to strikingly high in the colloid fractions analyzed. Attention is drawn to the 
fact that in the dispersion of the fine xnaterials nothing was discarded, the 
extracts being evaporated to dryness and the entire residue analyzed. This is 
regarded as important on account of the risk otherwise involved of losing an 
important proportion of the adsorbed bases in the large volumes of water used. 

The normal moisture capacity of soils, 0. F, Shaw (SoU 2S (1927) t 
No. Jh PP* S0S-St7, figa. ^Experiments on the rate and depth of penetration 
and on the distribution of water added to comparatively dry soils are reported. 
The procedure consisted essentially in filling 4-in. brass tubes 1.6 to 3 ft. long, 
or, in a few tests, 6- and S-in. iron tubes 4 to 8 ft. long with a suitable soil, 
followed by the addition at the surface of water sufficient to give an irrigation 
of the desired depth, a usual head of from 1 to 1.5 in. being maintained until 
all the water had been applied. The tubes were covered with a dose, but not 
air-tight top immediately upon the disappearance of the water from the surface. 

From the data obtained with respect to percentage of moisture In each inch 
of soil In the tubes after various intervals, and from a consideration of plots of 
these data, it was concluded that soils possess a normal moisture capacity, 
defined as the minimum amount of water that is retained by absorption and film 
fbrees when the water is free to move downward through a mass of uniform 
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soil, whicli is approximately the same as the moisture eQuivalent. At the 
normal moisture capacity the moistui’e was found readily available for plants, 
but not free to move under the normal film forces existing in the soil. When 
the soil moisture is equivalent to this normal moisture capacity it is considered 
that mulches will be of litUe or no effect, inasmuch as upward movement to 
supply evaporation does not occur. It is further pointed out that in deep uni- 
form soil water added by rain or irrigation penetrates the soil rapidly and soon 
approaches a state of distribution represented by the normal moisture capacity, 
beyond which the storing up of water in a deep soil by winter Irrigation or 
ordinary application of excessive amounts of water early in the season cun not 
take place unless the soil lies upon an Impervious layer capable of producing a 
perched water table and a zone of saturation. 

Studies of the removal of nutrients from snbsoil by alfalfa, 0. B. Millar 
(Soil 8oi„ 23 (1927), No. 4, pp. 261-268, pi. J).— Report is made of a series of 
experiments with alfalfa at the Michigan Experiment Station, in which the 
extraction of nutrients from the surface soil to a depth of from 8 to 15 in. was 
prevented by surrounding the roots with 2-in. glass tubes to the depth indicated. 
The tubes were filled with surface soil, subsoil, or with pure quartz sand. 

Bight-in. cylinders did not appear to decrease growth as measured by three 
annual cuttings in two successive years. Nutrient solutions applied near the 
taproots Bt various depths Increased the top growth of plants with cylinder- 
inclosed roots, and when the nutrient solutions were applied to the lower soli 
horizons a considerable dev^opment of fibrous roots occurred in the region of 
applications ; but plants whose roots were not restricted by the cylinders showed 
little response to applications of nutrient solution. In the case of 15-ln. cylin- 
ders filled with quartz sand, 6 out of 7 plants lived two years, three cuttogs 
being taken each year. Two of the plants lived three years. 

The soil reaction of fields growing alfalfa and the nse of field tests in 
its determination, P. B. Kabbasxb, R. Kenitoy, and H, P. McKtoNEY (Jour. 
Amer. Soc. Agron., 19 (1927), No. pp. 851-^55).— Comparisons of commercial 
soil acidity Indicators in tests of the soil reaction in alfalfa fields in the 
northern bluegrass region of Kentucky are reported, the experiments having 
been made upon fields which had never been limed. Both Rlchorpoor solu- 
tion and Soiltex, and litmus paper even more frequently, were found to give 
acid tests with surface soil in alfalfa fi^ds with sufficient frequency to lessen 
materially their value for such purposes. The pH values of the soils tested, 
with one exception, lay within the range 6.0 and 7.6. 

The lime requirement of acid soils; the slow reappearance of acidity 
after saturation with lime [trons, title], 0. Bbzoux and J. Pien (Oompt, Rend. 
Aoad. SoL [Pom], (1927), No. 2S, pp. 1688-1585).— Liming experiments are 
reported in which it was found that the indicated requirement of lime added 
to add soils brought them to neutrality, but did not maintain them in that 
condition. The drop in pH value (hydrogen electrode) was usually appredable 
after 24 hours, but sometimes remained but slight during 2 or 8 weeks. At 
the end of 8 months, however, all the soils tested, whether given the exact 
lime requirement or three times this quantity, had dropped to the extent of 
about 0.5 pH unit to about 1J5 pH units below the initial value produced by the 
liming . The data for three soils having a pH value before liming of 5.67, 
6.35, and 6JL5, respectively, are tabulated, showing the pH values 2 hours after 
liming and at further intervals of 24 hours, 1, 8, 7, and 8 weeks, and 5.5 
months for one of the soils, and at somewhat similar intervals, concluding 
with a reading at the end of 8.5 months, for the other two soils. These 
data include the effect of supi4ying the theoretical lime requirement and that 
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of supplying three times this amount, the treatments in eadi case including 
both a calcium oxide treatment and the treatment of an equivalent quantity 
of calcium carbonate. As an exj^anation of the declining pH values noted, a 
slowly equilibrating buffer action is suggested, this action proceeding either 
from an oxidative formation of organic adds or from a very slow solution 
of unsaturated silicates in the soil. 

Microbiological analysis of soil as an aid to soil characterization and 
classification, S. A. Waksman iJour» Amer. 8oc. Agron>, 19 (19^), No. i, 
pp. 297S11 ). — ^This paper presents a condensed review of this phase of soil 
study, the available and possible methods being considered, after a brief general 
introduction, under the following subheadings: Relative abundance of micro- 
organisms in the soil, evolution of carbon dioxide, nitrifying capacity of the soil, 
cellulose-decomposing capacity of a soil, nitrogen fixation and devdopment of 
Azotobacter, and the amount and nature of organic matter (humus) in the soil. 

Though methods can not be standardized on the basis of knowledge at present 
available, and though but little is known of the influence upon the soil population 
of mechanical composition, physical and chemical condition of the soil, climatic 
and seasonal variations, and many other factors, and the soil population is so 
sensitive to nutritional and environmental conditions that an exact micro- 
biological picture of given soil types may never be possible, yet the very fact of 
this sensitivity of the soil population to slight changes in soil conditions is con- 
sidered to make a knowledge of the microbiological condition of soils a most 
valuable means of characterization. A bibliography of 29 titles is appended. 

The micFoflora and the productivity of leached and nonleached alkali 
soil, J. E3. Gbeavks (Soil ScL, 2$ (1927) t No. 4, pp. -Twelve pots of 

each of 8 natural alkali soils in which chlorides, sulfates, and sodium carbonate, 
respectively, were the predominating alkali salts, together with similar series of 
chloride-, sulfate-, or carbonate-treated productive calcareous sUt loam, and 
series in which the nonalkali soil was treated with combinations of 2 and of all B 
alkali-producing salts were prepared and allowed 2 months in which to approacfii 
equilibrium ; after which 6 pots of each series were leached under a constant 
head of water during a period of 940 days. The total numbers of bacteria were 
then determined, together with the ammonifying, nitrifying, and nitrogen-fixing 
power of both the leached and unleached soils. The productivity was tested by 
seeding 2 of the leached and 2 of the unleached pots from each series to crimson 
clover, by treating 2 of the leached and 2 of the unleached pots of each series 
with barnyard manure at the rate of 16 tons per acre and subsequently seeding 
to crimson clover, and by treating 2 of the leached and 2 of the unleached pots 
of eadh series with 60 cc. of soil extract made by shaking 100 gm. of fertile soil 
in 1,000 cc. of water, settling, and pipetting off 60 cc., after which treatment 
these pots also were seeded to crimson clover. The results and conclusions given 
are in part as follows : 

Two per cent sodium chloride decreased the bacterial numbers 11 per cent, 
leaching producing an increase of 38 per cent over those of the normal soil 
Two per cent sodium sulfate caused no difference beyond the experimental 
error between treated and untreated soils. Two per cent sodium corbonate 
reduced the bacterial numbers 24 per cent, and leaching increased them 880 
per cent. Two per cent sodium chloride reduced ammonification to 30 per cent, 
sodium carbonate to 41 per cent, and sodium sulfate to 62 per cent of normal. 
Leaching in many cases increased the ammonification to more than that of a 
normal solL A soil extract and manure were both effective in restoring 
ammonification in ^kali soils. Sodium carbonate reduced nitrification to 7 
per cent, sodium chloride to 12 per cent, and sodium sulfate to 47 per cent of 
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normal. Nltriflcation was very low even after leaching, bnt was increased 
by both soil extract and manure. Alkalies retarded the jQLxation of nitrog^ in 
Ashby media, into which the soil was seeded. Nitrogen fixing organisms were 
found more resistant to soluble salts than other beneficial microorganisms. 
Leaching increased crop yield, and some of the alkali markedly increased the 
nitrogen content of the plants. 

On the existence of daily changes in the bacterial numbers in American 
soil, H. G. Thornton and R. A. Fisher (Soil (1921), No, i, pp. 25S-^59, 

Ms, ^).— This is a reanaly&is of the data on daily bacterial counts in certain 
American soils of Smith and Worden (B. S. R., 64, p. 616), who drew from their 
results the conclusion that the difference between simultaneous samples was 
greater than any detectable fiuctuation. The authors consider that the com- 
parison of differences between individual simultaneous samples with daily 
changes in the mean of two samples is not valid, however, and they give cal- 
culated correlations and graphs of correlations and of daily fluctuations of 
the duplicate samples plotted individually, as showing that the American 
experiments Indicate dally fluctuations as distinct as those found by Cutler 
and Crump (B. S. R., 46, p. 218) at Rothamsted. 

Effect of cropping on the nitrogen and organic carbon of irrigated soils, 
H. V. Jordan (Jour, Amer, 8oc, Agron,, 19 (1927), No, 4, pp. 280-284), — ^In con- 
trast to many previously reported studies of the effect of cropping upon both 
humid and dry-farmed soils, it was found that the nitrogen and the organic 
carbon of Anthony gravely sandy loam were not in any case decreased under 
a system of irrigation and continuous cropping to alfalfa during periods of 2, 
3, 6, or 7 years. No significant differences were observed between the irrigated 
and cropped soil and the neighboring virgin soil after 2- or 8-year periods in 
alfalfa, but after the longer periods the continued growth of alfalfa with 
removal of the crop as hay had markedly increased both the nitrogen and 
organic carbon in the soil. This is attributed in part to the accumulation of 
leaves lost in harvesting, in part to increased root development under irriga- 
tion, and with respect to nitrogen, in large measure to symbiotic nitrogen 
fixation. 

[Soil fertility studies of the Xndiaua Station], A. T. Wianceo rt aIi. (Indi- 
ana 8ta,, Sou FerUUty Invest., Scottshurg Field, 1906-1924 o/nd 1906-192$^ 
pp. 4 each, flg, 1 each; Woi'thinglon Field, 1913-1924 and 1913-1925, pp. 4 each, 
fig- 1 each; Fra/nciaco Field, 1917-1924 and 19X7-1925, pp. 4 each, fiy, 1 each; 
Jennings Oo, Field, 1921-1924 and 1921-1925, pp, 8 each, fig. 1 each; 8oUs and 
Crops Bjppf. Farm, 19X5-1924 and 1915-1925, pp, 8 each, figs, 2 each) .—Further 
results of fertilizer tests (B. S, R., 62, p. 211) are reported, and recommenda- 
tions are made for soils of the respective types. 

[Soil and fertilizer experinients at the New Jersey Stations] (New Jersey 
Stas. Bpt, 1926, pp. 225-228, 521-568, pi. 1).— Work with soils and fertilizers 
during the year included the following, continuing earlier work (B. S. R., 67, 

p. 18) : 

The nature of erantterry bop peat, Q. S, Beckwith, B. F. Driggers, and O. D. 
Jones (pp. 225-228).— A study of cranberry bog peats in which a decreo^ng 
productivity had been observed indicated a high acfidlty, as low as pH 3.02 in 
certain small areas, with a concomitant low microbiolo^cal population and low 
rate of decomposition of organic matter. This rate of decomposition, as meas- 
ured by carbon dioxide evolution, was found to decrease with increasing water 
content from 45 per cent to saturation (70.2 per cent). The addition of calcium 
carbonate, dried blood, sodium nitrate, urea, and acid phosphate; of various 
proportions of sand, sand and calcium carbonate, and sand and ammonium pho»- 
l^ate; of additional organic matter In the forms of cellulose, straw, soy bean 
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meal, cellulose with calcium carbonate, and straw with calcium carbonate; and 
of ammonium sulfate and ammonium nitrate showed that an increase in the de- 
composition rate is not readily secured, and especially that nitrogen, though the 
carbon-nitrogen ratio of the peat soils studied was 20:1, is not the limiting 
factor for microorganismic actiyity in these cranberry bog peats. 

The avaUaUUty of nitrogen, iai nitrate of soda, ammonium sulfate, md dried 
Uood, toith varying ratios of phosphoric add and potash, J. G. Lipman and A. W. 
Blair (pp. 521--528). — CJonslant amounts of nitrogen were provided from nitrate 
of soda, ammonium sulfate, and dried blood and also from a combinatian of 
these three, the effect upon nitrogen recovery in the crop and cylinder esperl- 
ments of the use of single, double, and triple portions of phosphoric add and of 
single and double portions of potash being studied. In general, two crops were 
used, fertilizer being applied for the first crop and the second crop grown to 
utilize any nitrogen not taken by the first The results are summarized in 3 ?art 
as follows : 

In 1025 rape was grown as the first crop and sorghum as the second. For 
the first crop the yidds of dry matter and the percentages of nlti*ogen recov- 
ered with nitrate of soda, ammonium sulfate, and dried blood were, with 
slight exception, in the order named. With the double portion of potash Ihe 
larger amounts of phos^dioric add caused a slight decrease in percentage of 
nitrogen recovered. With the single portion of potash the highest nitrogen 
recovery was with the triple portion of phosphoric acid and the next highest 
with the single portion. ... In most cases the first crop recovered less 
than 50 per cent of the applied nitrogen. For the second crop there does not 
appear to be any direct relation between the nitrogen recoveries and the amounts 
of phosphoric add and potash used. The dried blood gave rdativdy higher 
recoveries with this crop than with the first crox>. For the combined crops 
the double portion of potash gave lower average yields and lower average 
recoveries than the singla Here also there does not appear to be any direct 
relation between the nitrogen recovered and the amoxmt of pho^horlc add 
used. . . • 

The summary of the four years’ work diows that the hipest average recov- 
eries were obtained with nitrate of soda. In nearly all cases the recoveries 
were less where the double portion of potaSh was used than with the single 
portion. From the four-year averages of aU the crops and all the nitrogen 
treatments it would appear that the double and triple portions of phosphoric 
add did not give suffldent increase in nitrogen recovery to Justify their use.” 

IQreen manure crop and chemical fertiliieer experimentsi (pp. 528-533) .—In 
the plat experiments on the continuous growing of wheat and rye with and 
without a legume green manure crop, the green-manure zdats did not respond 
materially to top dressings of 160 lbs. per acre of nitrate of soda, but in the 
plats without the legume green manure increases of nearly 5 bu. per acre of 
both wheat and rye resulted from the top-dressing applied in 1925. 

From the experiments on the continuous growing of com with a legume and 
with a nonlegume green manure crop, the conclusion was drawn that there is 
a disUnict advantage in using a l^ume rather than a nonl^ome cover crop, 
and that there is some advantage in using very small applications of manure 
with a green manxure crop. 

Besults of experiments on the influence of chemical fertilizers on the com- 
position and conservation of the soil, in which potatoes were grown, indicated 
that rapid changes in soil composition from the use of commerdal fertilizers 
axe not to he expected, and that great care mnst be used in collecting samples 
for dxemical analysis. 
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The treatment of alkali soils with AlPO^, J. S. Joffe and H. 0. McLean (pp, 
533.^).— A favorable influence of aluminum phosphate due to an Immediate 
reduction of alkalinity has been established and appears to be of permanent 
effect, but this effect is not considered of sufficient importance to figure in a 
system of alkali-soil improvement Cheap and readily available aluminum 
phosphate might be of advantage, however, in combination with sulfur, since 
the rate of sulfur oxidation was found greater in sulfur-plus-aluminum phos- 
phate treated soils than in soils treated with sulfur alone. In this case “the 
aluminum phosphate may become a potential source of phosphorus.” 

Making artificial manure from salt marsh hag by the “Adco ” p7'ooess, H. 0. 
McLean (pp. 638-640).— “It is no doubt true that good manure may be made 
from certain waste products by this process, but the expense of the process 
may be a limiting factor in this country.” 

Soil mioroUologg, S. A. Waksman (p. 540).— From a study of soil humus 
formation, it is concluded that humus consists of (1) an accumulation of certain 
resistant constituents (e. g. lignin) of natural organic materials, and (2) 
resistant compounds produced by microorganismic synthesis. Components of 
natural organic matter added to soils were decomposed in the order (1) soluble 
carbohydrates and proteins and (2) pentosans, celluloses, and various hemi- 
celluloses and proteins. Lignins, cutins, and fats were found decomposed to 
a much lesser extent. Under favorable conditions, 80 per cent of the organic 
matter added to soils may be decomposed, with a loss of about 50 per cent 
of the carbon as gases, mostly carbon dioxide. Differences in the processes 
appear under anaerobic conditions, however. 

[Sou classification amd utUissatiml^ L. L. Lee (pp, 541-608). — The soil survey 
of the State was completed during the year, the findings including the identi- 
fication and enumeration of 164 distinct types, 154 of which are comprised in 
5 series, while the remaining 10 types are miscellaneous. The acreages of the 
various types are given in detail together with notes on their utilization. 
Notes on fertilizer experiments of the usual type in Burlington and Monmouth 
Counties, respectively, are appended. 

Economic values of different forms and amounts of agricultural lime, 
J. W. White and F. J. Holben (Pennsylv<mia 8ta. Buh 211 (1927), pp. 23, figs, 
7).— The three field experiments reported were carried out on 28 0.1-acre plats, 
on DeKalb, Volusia, and Westmoreland soils, representing together 71 per 
cent of the Pennsylvania soil area. The rotation has been com, oats, wheat, 
and hay (clover and timothy). Two rotations have been completed on the 
Volusia and Westmoreland soils and 1.75 rotations on the DeKalb soil The 
liming rates were (1) a sufficient amount to correct the soil acidity according 
to the Veitch lime re^nirement in terms of calcium carbonate, one application 
at the beginning of the experiment; (2) the equivalent of 800 lbs. of pure 
hydrated lime or 1,081 lbs. of limestone applied to the wheat crop only, and 
(3) the equivalent of 400 lbs. of pure hydrated lime or 540.5 lbs. of limestone 
applied to each com and wheat crop. All the plats were uniformly fertilized. 

The conclusions thus fax drawn ftom the experiments are in part as follows: 
Pulverized limestone (20 mesh), hydrated Ume, and ground burnt lime give 
similar results when applied in chemically equivalent amounts. On the basis 
of equal units of lime oxides, the smaller applications of limestone and hydrated 
lime gave approximately twice the crop yields In a 4-year grain rotation as did 
the heavier applications, the profit being 96.8 per cent greatmr for the smafier 
than for the larger rates. Practical recommendations based upon these con- 
clusions ate given. 
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Xhe value of solubilized leather scrap used as a fertilizer [trans. title], 
0, JOKET and B. IUdbt (Awn, Falsif,, 20 (iP27), No, 219 , pp, ISS-liS), — ^The 
experiments reported include analyses of leather scrap rendered soluble by 
thorough, by ordinary, and by poor methods of acid treatment, followed In each 
case by partial neutralization with phosphate of lime. Nitrogen soluble in 
water, nitrogen insoluble in water, and nitrogen soluble in neutral potassium 
permanganate solution were determined, togethei* with soluble phosphates. Pot 
nitrification experiments were also made, In which theb^viorof the very solu- 
ble, the moderately soluble, and the slightly soluble leather scrap preparations was 
compared with that of dried blood. On a calcareous soil, the nitrification rates 
In proportion to that of dried blood (taken as 100) were 87 for the very 
soluble leather scrap and 70.3 for the moderately soluble. On a clayey soil the 
most soluble leather scrap preparation gave a nitrification rate of 62.4, the 
moderately soluble 66.0, and the slightly soluble preparation 63.6. The value 
of this type of material as a nitrogenous fertilizer is regarded as somewhat 
doubtful. 

AGBIOTJITUSAL BOTANY 

Report of the department of plant physiology, J. W. Shivs: bt ai.. {New 
Jersey Bias, Bpt. 1926, pp, S57-S72, fig, I).— The papers noted below contain 
data on Investigations which are in progress. 

Effects of horon on the gro%oih of Vioia faha in culture sohttione, A B. 
Pagundes (pp. 857-360). — ^In a preliminary report it is shown that boron 
exerts a decided influence on the developmmit of both tops and roots of V, faba. 
It Is strongly suggested that the effects of boron on the growth of the broad 
bean plant are due to or in some way accentuated by certain conditions inherent 
in the culture solution itself. 

Absorption of nitrogen from culture solutions by plants, 0. I>. Jones and 0. H. 
Skinner (pp. 366-365).— In work designed to show the actual and relative 
amounts of nitrogen withdrawn by plants during defizdte short intervals 
throughout the whole growth cycle from frequently renewed, balanced culture 
solutions containing both ammonium and nitrate ions, the results of whi(^ 
are tabulated, it appears probable, but is not yet certain, that both nitrate and 
ammonium nitrogen are utilized soy beans under the conditions. Ammonium 
nitrogen is absorbed from solution throughout the life of the plant and at some- 
what similar rates, nitrate nitrogen being absorbed from solution in quantities 
detectable by the method used only during the later stages of growth. Rapidity 
of development of the plants appeared to be a modifying factor. Com plants 
used for comparison underwent a somewhat different course as regards changes 
in utilization of nitrogen. Absorption of ammonium nitrogen did not materially 
increase correspondingly with its concentration in the medium, but nitrate nitro- 
gen increased marke^y with increase of the nitrate content It is, however, 
r^rded as certain that the total complex of factors governing the removal 
of ions containing nitrogen from growth media by plants is as yet quite obscura 

The effect of different water levels on the growth of cranberries, B, F. Brig- 
gers (pp. 365-B72). — ^Tabulated results of studies on cranberries, regarding the 
effects of different water levels on vegetative growth, yield and rot, are said 
to show some contrasts with results previously obtained, but best average 
vegetative growth under the conditions resulted In case of plats in which the 
water levels were held about 12 in. below the surface of the bog solL Foliage 
on plats having the highest water level showed a distinct yellowish-red cast. 

The difference in yields with various water levels was even more pronounced, 
a water level of 6 In, or less h^ow the soil surface showing a decidedly adverse 
influence upon both vegetative growth and yield. 
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The most noticeable effect of levels, despite the relatively dry season, showed 
in the amoxint of rot It is thought that the excess moisture on the plats where 
the water levels were highest explains the high percentage of rot in these 
instances. Other supposed factors are discussed. 

The evolution of substances in the plant world [trans. title], S. L. Ivanov 
{Izv. Akad. Hfmh S, S. 8. R. (Bui. Acad. 8oi. U. R. 8. 8.), d. sor., 1926, No. 5-6, 
pp. 355-55^).— The author cites a series of biochemical reactions of related 
plants showing that various chemical compounds develop in an ev<ilutionary 
manner, and on the basis of his researches he formulates what is claimed to 
be a fundamental biochemical law. Bach species under constant environmental 
conditions maintains a constant property of elaborating specific substances 
which serve as physiological chemical attributes. Bach species shares strikingly 
its physiological chemical attributes with those species with which it is closely 
related genetically. The nearer the relation the richer are the species in such 
common attributes. As the relation becomes more distant there is a tendency 
for new substances to appear, which bear a comparatively simple chemical 
relation to the original substances. The physiological chemical attributes are 
thus evolutionary In nature. In related plants, series of chemical substances 
represent or reveal the paths of evolutionary development of the physiological 
chemical attributes. 

The law of biochemical evolutionary development of plant substances opens 
up a new field and furnishes the basis of a method for investigations estab* 
lishing the relations of plants according to their contained chemical substances, 
which basis is regarded as im|>ortant in a systematic treatment of plants. It 
also throws some light on phytopathologicaX investigations by showing the prob- 
able limits of spreading of parasitic fungi among groups. It suggests also inves- 
tigations on the acclimatization of plants, and it may allow, in many cases, 
prediction as to where acclimatization would lead. 

The influence of climate on the anatomical structure of wheat plants 
and on the gluten content of the grain [trans. title], X Halmy (Pflan^enMu 
[JJer/m], 3 (1926), No. 5, pp. 77-75).— Wheat varieties, consddored individually, 
adapt themselves in marked degree, both chemically and anatomically, in 
response to changed climatic relationships; but adaptive characters so developed 
do not necessarily persist long under changing local conditions. The author 
designates among dry-land wheats those which are indicated as 1-, II-, and 
m-xerophytlc subdivisions. 

Seed and plant stimuli, particularly with magnesium salts [trans. title], 
GiSEvnjs, IBkenomann, and Straib (Pflamenbm IBerUni, S (t926), No. 5, pp, 
55-70).— The authors, working along the lines marked out by Popoffl of Bul- 
garia, have made use of magnesium chloride, magnobium sulfate, and calcium 
sulfate as stimulants in connection with winter and summer barley, rye, winter 
wheat, beet, pea, and oat, and have presented their findings in tabular detail 
with discussion. It is thou^t that no high degree of certainty as regards 
results can yet be attained in the use of chemically stlmulathig substances with 
plants on the soils used. 

Tobacco seed germination In its ration to light [trans. title], W. Btrssjc 
(ZtsQjir. Bat, 18 (1925), No. 2, pp. 55-^).— B^lts are tabulated of experi- 
ments with seed of a number of tobacco varieties tested both In light and In 
darkness as to germination, with discussion of this and of related work. 

Studies regairding the Weber-Beohner law and the law of resultants In 
phototroplsm [tcans. title], H. G. Pbinqshkim (ZUohr. Bot, 18 (1926), No. 5, 
pp. 20&--254, 5).— The studies herein reported as carried out on coleoptile 

phctotcopism In pure-line cereals (Aima Sordeum BeocUe 
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cereale, Triiioum sativum), A, elatior, and (for comparison) Brassica napus, 
are said to show that the Webor-Fechner 3 aw (E. S. R., 47, p. 128) applies in 
phototropisni, and that the law of resultants holds in phototropio flexures. 

Water evaporation in moving air and its relation to the area of the 
surface [trains, title], H- Walter (Ztsohr. Bot, 18 (1925), No. 1, pp. 1-41, 
figs. 5). — Studies in evaporation, using pasteboard models of regular geometrical 
forms or else of the forms of leaves (AHstoloohia alpha and Vitis i?lnifera) are 
said to show that evaporation in moving air Is not proportional to superficial 
area, and that the form of the surface and the direction of the wind both 
Influence the results. A section on the mathematical phases of the subject Is 
contributed by O. Treitel. 

Oontribntions to the knowledge of abscission and exfoliation of floral 
organs, I. Namikawa (Jour. Col. Agr., Eokkaido Imp. TJniv., 11 (1926), No, 2, 
pp. 6S-IS1, figs. 2(>).— This account, with a bibliography, deals in systematic 
lorm and in tabular detail with studies on the abscission of catkins in Alma 
japonica, A, hirauta, Oorylua aieboHl(ma, Betula japontoa, jeaaoenaia, S, 
rorida and other species, Populua masslmotvlczii, and Oaatama puhinervia; the 
exfoliation of floral organs in Llliaceae, Amaryllldaceae, Iris aetoaa, Oucumia 
aativua, Menyanthea trifoUata, Platy codon grandiflorum, and Bibea grosaularia; 
osmotic pressure in catkins of A, japonica, A, hirauta, 0, aieboldlana, and J3* 
rotida; and osmotic conditions of floral leaves. 

The shedding of floral organs may be associated with abscission, exfoliation, 
or no apparent diange in the floral organ. In all catkins examined a more or 
less dllTerentlated separation zone was observed at the base of the stalk, though 
this was very slight in Oorylus. The cells in any well-differentiated separation 
zone ore small and isodiametric, and they show rich plasmatic contents. 
Mechanical cells, as bast fibers or stone cells, are nearly, or completely lacking in 
this zone. In Alnus and Oorylus the phloem In the vascular bundles of the 
flower branch and calkin axis develops iu larger proportion than in the vegeta- 
tive shoot or in the axis bearing the flower branch. 

A separation process takes place in a separation layer which Is formed in 
the separation zone. The separation is brought about by the dissolution of the 
middle lamellae or of the middle and secondary lamellae of cell walls, rapid 
enlargement of separation cells, and an increase in their osmotic pressure. The 
mechanical cells in the vascular bundles arc broken mechanically after the 
separation process has reached to a certain stage. Plasmatic contents, starch 
grains, and oil droplots usually increase in the separation layer before separation 
occurs. Absoissiou takes pbice iu all the catkins examined except the fertilized 
female catkin of Alans. After the abscission or exfoliation, the tracheidal ele- 
ments in the scar or in tlie tissue which undergoes the change are blocked with 
a gumlike substance. Formation of tyloses Is rare. 

In all catkins examined the osmotic pressure in the separation zone and 
separation cells becomes remarkably high before separation occurs. Osmotic 
fluctuation is in close relation with the degree of growth and with the change in 
dry weight of the floral leaf. Petal growth is very slow after the flower has 
opened. Dry weight and osmotic pressure decreased together before defloration. 

Alterations in plants following castration [trans. title], Y. G. TabanovseaXA 
(W. G. Tabanowskx) (Zhur, Opytn, Agron, (Buaa, Jour, Wespt. Landto.), 23 
(1921), No, 2, pp, 121--164, fig, 1; Qer, dbs., pp, 162-164 ), --Adl outstanding result, 
on the practical side of this research, is that castration of the plants used tends 
to a higher production of total dry matter, also to higher percentage production 
of nutritive values. Nitrogen, sugar, and phosphoric acid were Increased, and 
cellulose decreased. It is asserted, also, that general increase or Improvement 
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resulted in useful substances or qualities, as sugar, earliness of ripening, and 
bearing capacity. 

The tumors of rosiniforous trees [trans. title], J. (Rev. Path. 

Vig. et Ent Agr., 12 (1925), No. 2, pp. 102-112) .---K study of lumofactions in 
Aleppo pine and other resiniferous trees is outlined with statements and dis- 
cussion as to bacteria present, modification**, and products. The lumor as a 
whole has a sort of individual life, suslaiuiug with tho stem or branch i-olatlons 
somewhat comparable with those between fruit and branch, or more like those 
between tuber and stolon. The tumefactions are complex, comprehending tis- 
sues which accumulate tannin, which act as reserve, or whi<*h show active 
hyperplasia. 

The rdle of endophytic fungi in orchid culture [trans. title], J. Magrou 
(Rev. Path. T4g. et Ent. Agr., 12 (1925), No. 2, pp. lleferriiig to 

recorded facts and opinions, the anthor holds on the basis of his o^vn pi'esenta- 
tlons that the proved germinablllty of orchid seeds without fungi on concen- 
trated solutions does not disprove that fungi can be dispensed with for germi- 
nation under the condition of weak media, which seems to be usual in a state 
of nature. 

Culture methods for orchids [trans. title], J. Woiot (Rev. Path. Vdg. et 
Ent. Agr., 12 (1925), No. 2, pp. 185-108).— In the main, the author deals with 
data or views regarding symbiosis In orchid culture. 

Plant names, F. B. Romine (Pontiac, Mich.: Author, 1026, pp. [71-l-fi5).— 
This booklet gives in alphabetical order the common or vernacular, also the 
scientific or botanical, plant names, with some characters. 

GENETICS 

Age of pollen and other factors affecting Mondellan ratios in maize, J. H. 
Kbmpton (Jour. Agr, Research [U. 8.}, S5 (1927), No, 1, pp, $9-74, fig^» 2).— 
This contribution from the U, S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry presents data 
regarding modifications in Mendelian ratios in corn. The genes involved were 
the O' 0 pair (aleurone color) and Wat w,it (horny v. waxy endosperm). See 
also a previous note (B. S. R., 57, p. 29). 

The ratio of waxy to nonwaxy bearing gametes did not appear to be invariably 
lower in the male gametes. The percentage of waxy seeds was alike on upper 
and lower ears in back crosses where the male parent wa,s heterozygous for 
the Wa gene, whereas where the female parent was heterozygous tho percent- 
age was higher on the upper ears. No difference was apparent in the percent- 
age of waxy seeds on the butts and tips of the ears, nor did long styles 
seem to he associated with a low percentage of waxy K('eda. Gametes bearing 
the genes su and wm seemed no less effective than those with other comblna- 
tioDs of these genes. 

Storage of pollen In daylight for about 7 hours greatly increased the pro- 
portion of functioning gametes beating the im gene, although storage for longer 
periods at night (14 to 16 hours) seemed to have little effect upon the propor- 
tion of wat to Wis. Pollen storage increased the proportion of gametes bearing 
the aleurcme gene c, but to a less degree Uban for and slightly altered the 
crossover ratio of these two genes. Although pollen storage Increased the 
proportion of wt to Wat and of c to C bearing gametes to above equality, the 
proportion of these genes in fresh pollen is said to be below equality. Indirect 
evidence suggested that gametes hearix^ ^ther the uta or o genes mature at 
a idower rate than those bearing the dominant all^omorphs. 
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Differential action ot the sugar^r gene in maize on two alternative 
classes of made gametophytes, It. A. Bbink and 0. B. Burnuam (Genetics^ 12 
{1927), No. pp. 348-^78, ftps. d).--<rests at the Wisconsin Experiment Slation 
of the relationship apparently existing between sugary and waxy genes in corn 
in modifying the waxy ratio (B. S. B., 57, p. 121) led to the conclusion that 
the large deficiency in the waxy class results only when the 'waxy heterozygote 
employed as the pollen parent is homozygous for the sugary gene. The sugary 
gone in heterozygous condition in the staminate individual does not lower the 
waxy ratio. Since the comiwsillon of the pistillate parent with respect to the 
sugary gene does not influence the waxy ratio obtained, the sugary gene in 
the homozygous condition apparently exerts a differential action on waxy and 
nonwaxy pollen only, which occurs independently of any similar or comple- 
mentary condition in the style of the plant. An hypothesis advanced is that 
the cytoplasm contributed by the sporophyte to the microspores differs in 
sugary and nonsugary plants, and that for some reason unknown at present 
waxy gametophytes receiving sugary type cytoplasm are handicapped in 
development. 

Heredlitary adiposity In mice, 0. H. DAwroBTH (Jour. HereMy, 18 (1027), 
No. 4f PP' 15^t62, ii),— Data are presented from experiments conducted at 

Stanford University wdilch show that tho factor for yellow in mice is itself 
responsible not only ior color and the lethal effect when homozygous but also 
for an increased tendency to fatten, or that genes for tho three effects are so 
closely linked that no crossing-over has been observed between them. It was 
found that albinos carrying the yellow gene also showed the tendency to 
fatten. When placed on deficient diets the yellow mice were able to survive 
longer, no doubt due to tbo storage of the necessary food substances. It is 
pointed out that the tendency to obesity does not become apparent until after 
sexual maturity, and that the curve of growth for the yellow females closely 
resembles that of ovarlectomized mice. 

Evolution of the chondriome during the formation of pollen grains in 
the angiosperms Ltrans. title], K. Waqnxb (Biol. Gm., S (1027), No. U2, pp. 
13-06, plB. 2, figs. 3).— This is a contribution in French from the Institute of 
Vegetable Physiology of Charles University at Prague. 

A genetic study of certain chlorophyll deficiencies in maize, W. A. Cabveb 
(Genetics, 12 (1027), No. 5, pp. 413-440, fig. J).— Investigation at the Iowa 
Experiment Station was concerned with the genetic relations between several 
chlorophyll defects and certain other plant and kernel characters in com. A 
vtrescent Hooclllug type of com, distinctly carotinoid in appearance, proved to 
bo inherited independently of the factors Y, 0, H, and Wl Factors for this 
vircscojit and for whitc-baso leaf (wl) produced in F« a ratio of 9 green seed*- 
lings, 3 white-base leaf, 3 vlivscouL, and 1 albino seedling, tlie latter being of the 
genotype wl wl o v. The seedling typ(», rolled (ro), an abnormality of the leaves 
and underground parts, was found to be strictly Mendelian in inheritance. 

Ac(*ording to data xneseuted, the factor for rolled is independent of An, Bu, 
hg, and one virescont factor. Two vlrescenls designated as i?b and were 
found to be linked to Y with a crossover percentage of 23 and 38, respectively. 
A crossover percentage between vn and i?r of about 42 indicated that these factors 
are located on opposite ends of tlie chromosome. Linkage between Bn and Wl 
was indicated with between 20 and 22 per cent of crossing over suggested. 

The inheritance of heterostyly In Lythrnm salicaria, B. M. Bast (GmetioSt 
12 (1027), No. 3, pp. 383-4/4). --This contribution from the Bussey Institution 
shows that trimorphism in L. saUonria is due to three factors. The long*styled 
plant was the ultimate recesssive* The mid-stylod plant was due to duplicate 
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factors in tbe same linkage group having a crossover value of about 10 per cent, 
these factors being lethal when in the homozygous condition. Mids most com- 
monly found had the constitution Mids were also lostod in 

numerous combinations. The short-styled plants were found to be conditioned 
by an Independent factor A and may or may not carry the factors that condition 
mid. There was some evidence that crossing over is slightly less in the female 
than in the male. 

Extra toes in the guinea-pig: An atavistic condition and its genetic 
significance, 0. B. Stookabd (Anat Boo., 85 jVo. /, jp. 2^),— A brief 

account of selection experiments at the Cornell University Medical School, in 
which a five-digit frontrfooted guinea pig has been produced, Is given. This 
is assumed to be a return to the ancestral condition. It is concluded that the 
germinal basis for the five digits Is still present in the animals, although unex- 
pressed in racial evolution for long generations. In these experiments the 
mating of animals with only perfectly developed extra toes has produced off- 
spring all of which show extra toes of various degrees of perfection. 

Mendelltua inheritance of ebromosomo shape in Matthiola, M. M. Lbsixy 
and H. B. Frost (Genetics, (19i7), No. 5, pp. 440-460, fiffs. 4)*— Studies at the 
University of California and the Citrus Experiment Station at Riverside, 
Calif., show the Snowfiake variety of garden stock to have, as compared with 
other varieties, chromosomes of unusual length at the late prophaso and the 
metaphase of the first melotic division in the pollen mother cells. Abnormal 
chromosome behavior, frequently observed in the pollen mother cells of the 
long chromosome race, is believed to be due possibly to the attenuation of the 
chromosomes. Normal plants of the long chromosome variety produce several 
per cent of trisomic progeny of at least eight kinds, in three of which the 
extra (fiiromosome is clearly a fragment of a normal one. 

[Chromosome production in Oenothera lamarckiona], K. Boedu^k (Ztsohr. 
Bot., 18 (1926), No. 4, PP- 161-171).— In the progeuy of 0. lamaroMana sem/ir 
gigas, plants (mutants) may occur having any chromosome number between 
14 and 2L About half of these have 15, while the other numbers become rarer 
as they become higher. Excepting 0. smfglgas and 0. gfgas, about half the 
mutants which have sprung immediately from 0. la^^harclcimw have 14 chromo- 
somes, the remainder 15. The question arose whether higher numbers might 
be abnormal and hereditary. 

It was found, as a result of breeding experiments with progeny of 0. semir 
gtgas, that those forms which have 14 or 15 chromosomes gave progenies in 
which these numbers regularly repeated. Mutants having 1$ or 17 chromo- 
somes, however, after self-fertilization returned to the chromosome numbers 
14 and 16. The production of these higher numbers is, therefore, regarded as 
a transitory phenomenon. 

The distrlhutlou of a monohybxid characteristic in a population and in 
ration to the genes [trans. title], J. V. HunTKjsAjjiTz and 0. Dahubbjrg (Arch, 
Bassm iL GeseU. Biol., 19 (1927), No. 2, pp, 129-165, figs- 6).— The author has 
calculated formulas to Indicate the make-up of offspring of populations of 
Tarious compositions based on the percentage and types of gametes produced. 

The fundamentals of growth and cell division and of heredity and 
sexuality, V. ScaaOTTOs (Die EwistenegrUnOs der Zellbildiing md ZeUteUung, 
der Tererlung und SewuaUidt, Jem: Gustav Fischer, 1926 pp, 7+166).— 
This is a discussion of the medianism of cell division and the physical basis 
of heredhy and sex determination. 
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Abnormal sexuality In animals.—U, Physiological, P. A. E. Oretv (Quart, 
Bev. BioLy Z (19Z'lt)y No, By pp, Bifl-BdS, figs, 4), — In continuing this series of 
studies (E. B, R., 50, p. 224), cases of physiological modifications in the sex of 
animals arc discubbod, referring among others pai-Ucularly to the freemartln, 
the reciprocal freomarlin in the opossum, sex determination in Bonellia, 
parasitism in liiacUus, Sacculina, and Thelia limaculatay gonadectomy in 
fowls, and temi>erature and other external influences in the oyster and limpel. 

The effect of follicular extract on the generative organs of hysterec- 
tomized guinea pigs, L. Lokb and W. B. Kouwtz (8oo, Bxpt, BM, and Med, 
Proc,, Bi (J9B7)y No, 7, pp, 7BS--731),-—X preliminary report is given of investi- 
gations at tlie Washington University School of Medicine, in which guinea 
pigs wore hysterectomized at about 3 to 5 days fallowing the heat period and 
injected for from 10 to 14 days with 2 or 3 daily doses of 1 cc. of follicular 
extract It is explained that the removal of the uterus causes retention and 
continued functioning of the corpus luteum. The injection of the folhcular 
hormone in these hysterectomized animals caused very little of the effect 
observed in normal animals, such as opening of the vagina, proliferation of 
the vaginal epithelium, etc. These results are explained as due to the suspen- 
sion of the sexual cycle as a result of the presence of corpora lutea, whidi 
prevent ovulation but not the growth of follicles. The follicular hormone 
does not ae<*elerate but seems to Inhibit ovulation. It is concluded that this 
investigation substantiates the tnteipretation of the mechanism of the sexual 
cycle in that it ooaslsts of two different phases, and that in the regulation of 
the cycle there is a complex interaction of two or more substances derived from 
the cori>ora lutea as well as the follicles. 

Sources of stimuli regulating the growth of the mammary glands in the 
opossum, 0. Bvjebs and 0. Haetman (Anat, Bee,, SS (J9B7)y No, 1, p. 11 ), — 
Investigations conducted at the Carnegie Institution of Washington indicate 
that the mammary glands develop in pseudopregnancy as in pregnancy and that 
hysterectomy does not appear to influence such dev^opment It appears that 
tho placenla, fetus, and uterus are not necessary factors, though human 
placenta is capable of causing pseudopregnant changes. The secretions of the 
Graafian follicles stimulate mammary development, and if ovulation falls to 
occur tho follicles are nevertheless capable of continuing the growth of the 
mammary gland beyond tho prooestrous stage. Ovariectomy in the dloestrum 
stage prevents the recurrence of another cycle, but when performed one or two 
days after ov illation It failed to inhibit the pregnant or pseudopregnant 
changes in the gland. 

Menstrniition without ovulation in Macacus rhesus: Account of an 
experiment, 0. Hartman (Amt, Beo,y So (1297), No, 1, p, A case Is briefly 
described of a monkey at the Carnegie Institution of Washington which 
menstruated without ovulation. This is assumed to be duo to excessive ovarian 
secretion from cystic follicles when the secretion was stopped by laparotomy. 

The oestrous cycle in the dog, T, H, H. M. Evans and H. H. Gons (Anat, 
Beo,f SS (1927), No, 1, pp. 10, 71).— Abstracts of two studies are given. 

I. The mgi/nal amaor.— Studies of bitches during the oestrus cycle indicated 
that during prooestrum there were many large, flat comified cells free in the 
vaginal lumen, with increased numbers of epithelial leucocytes, and ery- 
throcytes as prooestrum progressed. During oestrum of 7 to 10 days, comified 
cells and erythrocytes only appeared except for small epithelial cells and leuco- 
cytes during tlie last day or two. In metoestrum, lasting 30 to 40 days, small 
epithelial cells predominated except for the remains of the comified cells and 
large numbers of leucocytes during the first few days. 
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II. OoinMeni Changes in the genital^ During the oe?.trous period 

the two- or three-cell layered cylindrical epithehimi of the vaginal mucosa 
grows into a stratified squamous structure. This ib reduced during oestrum by 
the desquamation of the stratum corneum, which reverts to a low rylindrical 
structure in pregnant and nonpregnant animals in inotocstrum. Ati cndonielrial 
cycle was likewise observed. Ovulation U'-nially occurs at the en<l of the first 
day of true oestrum. . 

Biochemical studies of human semen and the mucin of the cervix uteri, 
I, E. Kubzeok and E. G. Millbb, jb. (Soo. E'upt, Biol, and Med. Bioc.^ 2^ (1927) ^ 
Ifo. 7, pp, 670--d'J3),— The resnlis of experiments are reported, which indicate 
that semen contains an enzyme which acts as a solvent of the mucin in the 
cervix, thus aiding the spermatozoa in their passage into the uterus. 

Is the supposed long life of the bat spermatozoa fact or fable? 0. Habis 
MAN and W. K. CuxnEB (Anat Reo, $5 (1927), No. 1, p. 09 ). — Observations on 
the genital tracts of two species of bat«» indicate that in the house-inhabiting 
Nyoiinonms mexicanus there are no spermatozoa in the uterus of the female 
or in the testis of the male except duiing the limited bi’eedlng season in March. 
The female of the cave-inhabiting Myotis sp. harbors live spermatozoa through- 
out the winter, and the male also have live spermatozoa in the epididymis. It is 
concluded as more logical to assume repeated coitus throughout the winter as 
the explanation for the presence of spermatozoa in the uteri of the latter species 
than the supposed long life of the germ cells. 

Distribution of foetuses in the uteri of mice, O. H. Danitobth and S. B. de 
Abbbijb (Anat, Beo., $5 (1927), No. 1, p. S3 ). — ^A brief account of the position 
and distribution of 2,625 fetuses in 419 mouse uteri is presented. The number 
of young In a single comn ranged from zero to nine, and tlie distribution 
between the two horns of the uterus followed the laws of chance closely, indi- 
cating that the two sides are not independent. The observed relations are 
explained on the basis of an imperfect alternation of function where the organ- 
ism contributed an impulse adequate for the maturation of a definitely limited 
number of ova, so that if more developed in one ovary there would necessarily 
be less in the other. This is in conformity with the compenisatory increa«>e of 
function observed following the removal of one ovary. 

Weight of mouse embryos 10—18 days after conception, a logarithmic 
function of embryo age, B. 0, MacDoweejd and B. Alien (^Sfoc. Expt. Biol 
and Med. Proo., 24 (X927), No. 7, pp. d72-^4)»— A preliminary account Is given 
of investigations at the Carnegie Institution dealing with weights of mouse 
embryos ftom 10 to 18 days after conception. The weight of the embryos 
during this period was found to be a logarithmic function of age when the 
embryonic age was considered as 7 days less than the concopLlon age, the 
calculated formula being 

log W=3.656 log (^-T) +log 0.000188, 

In which W is the weight and t the conception age. The formation of the pro- 
embryo is considered to require about 7 days, as the primitive stre ik does not 
appear until about this time. The chick at the beginning of incubation was 
found to be comparable to the mouse embryo 7 days after conception, and on 
this basis Showed a similar rate of growth. Treating other data graphically by 
the same method gave a fair Indication of the time when the primitive streak 
stages are reached in the guinea pig, rat, and nuin. 

Hormone content of the placenta and chorionic membranes, B. Alubn 
(Boo. Ewpt Bioh and Med. Proo., 24 (1927), No. 6, pp. Preliminary 

tests have been made at the Dnlversity of Missouri of the various tissues of 
pregnancy in different m ammals to determine quantitative^ thdr content of the 
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hormone which induces the cyclic oestrons changes in spayed rats. Positiye 
tests bave so far been recorded from the human in placentas at term, two 
chorionic vesicles from ectopic pregnancies of less than two monihs, and uterine 
material showing placental structures; from the cow cotyledonary placentas, 
full-term aftorbiUh, and maternal and embryonic parts of the cotyledons ; and 
full-term chorions from the horse. So far, tests of chorions taken during the 
last half of gestation and extracts of mucosa stripped from the uteri of the 
sow, zonular placentas of dogs and cats during the latter half of gestation, rat 
placentas late in gestation, and tissue from chicks during incubation have all 
given negative results. 

A gynandroiuorph mouse, 0. H. Danioeth {Anat. Bee,, 35 (1927), No. 1, 
p. 5)8).— A mouse having a well-developed left ovary, with large follicles and 
abundant liquor foUiculi, normal uterine lube and left cornu, a right testis 
showing all early stages of spermatogenesis with a few mature spermatozoa, 
and a normal right ductus deferens and seminal vesicle is described from 
Stanford University. The relations of the urethra and vagina are aberrant 
with a few prostatic ducts on the female side. 

ITEID CEOPS 

Agricultniriil manual*— X^lant production, G. Kraebt, rev. by 0. Fkuwi3ith 
(Lehrbttch der LandvHrtsohaft Die Pfianzenbmlehre. Berlin: Paul Par&y, 
192rt, vol. 2, 18.^14 ed.t rev., pp. F//I-{-555, pU. IS, figs. 287). — This Is a revised 
edition of the book noted earlier (E. S. E., 28, p. 820). 

Some values of the statistical method in plat work, J. P. Jomes (Jour. 
Atner, Soc. Affron., 19 (1927) , No. 7, p. 675).— Data from tobacco experiments 
showed that from 4 to 10 plants were needed to measure a 10 per cent differ- 
ence in tobacco. Where sorting is done and records made on the small segre- 
gates the plat size should not be reduced below A acre. Prom 8 to 0 plats 
were reciuired to measure a 10 per cent difference in the 1924 and 1925 tobacco 
crops at the Massachusetts Experiment Station. Prom the viewpoint of prob- 
able error and mechanical manipulation the long, narrow plat seemed prefer- 
able. The p^ilrlng method of Student has been satisfactory at the station for 
the differences to bo measured with tobacco. 

ludueace of border rows in variety tests of small grains, H. W. Hitisj&bt 
and J. D. Eehsbebo (Jour. Amer. Boo. Agron., 19 (1927), No. 7, pp. 585-S89, 
figs. 2).— Investigations on variety testp of winter and spring wheat, barley, 
and oats, and on rale and date of seeding trials of winter and spring wheat at 
the Idaho Experiment Station involved 14-row plats 7 ft, wide and 155,0 ft 
long acre) and separated by a 2-ft. alley. Including the yields of rows 
numbered 1, 2, 18, and 14 in the plat yields resulted in a considerable increase 
over the yield of the 10 interior rows, which were considered more nearly rep- 
resentative of the true plat yield* The data indicated that the rank as well 
as the actual yields of varieties or cultural methods may be Incorrect when 
border rows are Included in the calculation of plat yields. Removal of or cor- 
rection for border rows in experiments seems necessary under western 
conditious. 

Seeds mixtuve problems, E. G. Stafx.edoi7, W. Daviss, and A. B. Bedoows 
(Welsh Plmt Breed^g 6ta., Aberystun/th IBul.'], 8er. M, No. 6 (192S--1926), 
pp. 70, pis, 2, figs. 5).— Plat and Held trials with forage grasses and clovers, 
pure and in mixtures, had to do with soil germination and seedling and plant 
establishment, with particular reference to the effects of environmental and 
agronomic factors. 

66645— 2P7— —8 
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The eTidonce brought forward shows that poor soils and high elevations 
require increased seed rates, i. e,, reduced number of species and seeding the 
appropriate species heavily, so arranging the mixture as to give the species 
which promise to become the ultimate dominants the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity of assuming their legitimate position. 

A suggested relation between water requirement of crops and their 
value In the rotation, H. Wenholz (Australasian Assoc. Adv. ScL Bpt, 17 
(1924), pp. 67^-676).— “Briefly, the relation that appears to exist Is that crops 
which have a high water requirement have a comparatively beneflcSal effect 
on the subsequent crop, and vice versa, that crops which have a relatively low 
water requirement have a comparativ^y detrimental effect on the succeeding 
crop. In other words, the higher the water requirement of the change crop 
used in the rotation the better the yield of the subsequent main crop which 
immediately follows It.” 

Legumes and grasses in crop rotation, T. L. Lyon (Jour. Arncr, 80 c. Agron.^ 
19 (1927), No. 6, pp. 5Sir-S4S).—A survey of experiment station activities, 
reported since the review by Pieters' and concerned with the effect of l^mes, 
grasses^ and green manures on the yields of succeeding crops, showed that 
with few exceptions experiments in the humid portions of the country have 
demonstrated the superiority of red clover and alfalfa over timothy in their 
effect on the yields of crops that follow. The beneficial effect of clover seemed 
due to its property as a legume. At eight stations In humid regions a greater 
effectiveness of legumes as compared with nonl^ume green manures on the 
yields of succeeding crops was indicated on the soils used. A practical advan- 
tage seemed to be gained by the succeeding crop from replacing oats and pos- 
sibly com by soy beans, especially when the rotation omitted clover. In some 
trials a larger crop resulted after mixtures of com and soy betms and oats 
and field peas than after either cereal alone. The dry farming region seemed 
the only part of the country in which legumes did not affect favorably the yield 
of the next crop with fair certainty, apparently because of lach of soil moisture. 

New species of grasses from Central America, A. S. Hitchcock (Btol. 80 c. 
Wash. Proc., 40 (1927), pp. 79-88). — Seventeen new Fa)OcicR arc described and 
seven new binomials aro included. 

The devdopment of bast and leaf fibre cultivation in the British Empire, 
B. Qoulding (Jour. Teoftile Inst., /8 (1927), No. pp. The production 

status of flax, hemp, sunn hemp, jute and its substitutes, ramie, maxilla hemp, 
banana and plantain fibers, sisal, Mauritius homp, New Zealand hemp (Phonn- 
turn tmass), bowstring hemp (/STcr^wc^erfOi spp.), and miscellaneous leaf fibers 
is Indicated for divisions of the British Empire. 

[Agronomic work in Idaho in 1PZ6] (Idaho 8ta. Bui. 149 (1927), pp. 17^0, 
SI, 82, 42 , S'urtlier experiments (B. S. R., 65, p. 825) reixorted on from 

the station and substations comprised varietal trials with winter and ^ring 
wheat, oats, barley, flax, field and garden peas, potatoes, alfalfa, sweet dovor, 
red clover, and vetch; planting tests with winter and spring wheat, oats, barley, 
com, field peas, and potatoes; trials of nurse crops with legumes; drill cali- 
bration studies (B. S. B., 67, p. 528) ; and crop rotations. 

Thin stands, not more than one plant per square foot, and utilization of the 
first growth seemed necessary* for success with alfalfa for seed. A nurse crop 
depressed the second season’s yield considerably, early pea varieties being more 

^ Green manuriag: A review of the American experiment station Uioratore, A 1 . 
Hetera Jour. Amer. Soc, Agron., 0 (1017), Noa 2, pp. S2-S2; 8, pp. 100-126; 4» pp. 
162 > 10 A 
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desirable as a nurse crop than any small t^rain. Gypsum applied to alfalfa at 
tlie station gave negative results, whereas substantial increases were made 
therewith at Winchester and Sandpoint Cultivating alfalfa alter the first cut- 
ting at Sandpoint did not increase the yield materially and lowered the value 
and appearance of the hay. 

Application of baniyard manure as top-dressing to bluegrass pastures in the 
spring made it possible at the Caldwell Substation to maintain good pastures 
with moderate aimutlties of irrigation water. Top-dressed pastures lightly 
irrigated produced forage more abundantly than the more heavily irrigated but 
untreated pasture. 

[Agronomic eaeperimeuts in New Jersey], J. G. Lipman, G. W. Mxtsgravk, 
and L. G. SciinaMERnoKN {l^ew Jersey Stas. BpU 1926, pp. 30, 31, SOS, 

305, SOS). — ^The progress of variety tests with winter and spring wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, soy beans, and alfalfa, source of seed tests with potatoes, alfalfa, 
and red clover, trials of timothy strains, seeding tests with potatoes, and fer- 
tilizer trials with sweet potatoes and bent grass is outlined as heretofore (E. S. 
B., 56, p. 32). 

Results of cooperative experiments with the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
indicated that when potatoes are planted in New Jersey as a late crop and meas- 
ures necessary for the elimination and control of diseases are used the tubers 
produced are as vigorous for seed pimposes as those grown in States farther 
north. Data from seeding tests suggest that closer spacing than normal would 
not greatly increase the percentage by weight of tubers in the smaller classes. 

[Agronomic invesUgationsJ (In Forschungsarldten, aus 6er Landwlrt- 
schaftsioiHsenachafU Festschr. 70. (lelurUt, Wilhelm Edler. Berlin: Paul 
Parey, 1925, pp. 29-45, 136-153, 177-280, figs. 21). — ^These pages embrace cuu- 
trlbutions the translated titles of which are as follows: Self-fertility and the 
Effect of Inbreeding in the Beet, by C. Fruwirlh (pp. 29-45) ; The Significance 
of the Seeding Bate and Spacing in Varietal Tests, by Schulze (pp. 186-153) ; 
The Results of 12 Years’ Selection in Wheat, by Sessous (pp. 177-204) ; Topping 
and Spacing Tests with Com, by J, Wackor (pp. 205-218) ; The Three Broad 
Leaved Fescues, Festuoa pratensis, F. arundinacea, F. gigantea, and the hybrid 
F. gigantea X pratensis, by L. Wittmack (pp. 219-225) ; and The Relations Be- 
tween Barley Varieties Determined by Means of Recent Serological Tests, by 
Zade (pp. 220-230). 

Report of the [Danish] State Plant Culture Oommittoe for the fiscal 
year [trans. title] (BereL Statens Planieavlsudv. [DenmarJel, 

1926-27, pp. Jf 43). —This customary annual report contains a list of the Danish 
experiment stations, with brief notes on their location, acreage, and soil types, a 
description of the organizaUon of the oxperlmeutal work of the cotuiiry, a review 
of the activitlos of each station for the past year, and a summary of tlie expendi- 
tures for 1926 27 and of the budget for 1927-28, A coniplele list of the publica- 
tions of the stations is appended. 

Alfalfa variety tests [trans. title], N* Sylvan (K Landtbr. Alcad, Eandl. och 
Tidskr., 66 (1927), No. 3, pp. 269-280) .--Elae results of variety tests with alfalfa 
originally Inaugurated by the Royal Agricultural Academy and continued in 
1926 by the Swedish Seed Association In five different localities are reported 
and discussed. The varieties under test were Grimm II, Grimm I, Cossack, 
TJltuna, Franconian, and Hungarian. In total yield Grimm II, Cossack, Ultima, 
and Franconian did not show very great differences. Grim II, also designated 
as layman Original Grimm, was regarded as the most promising variety for the 
conditions under which it was grown. In contrast to Grimm II, Grimm I 
ranked lowest in yielding capacity. 
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The growing of lucerne {[Rothmiatea Ea>pt. 8ia., EarpmacnJ, Bothamaied 
Conferences, No. 1 (im6), pp. TMs report of the conference on alfaUa 
cnltnre (B. S. B., 66, p* 434) includes papers on The Spread of Lucerne Grow- 
ing, by J. Russell; Lucerne Inoculation Trials, by XL, G. Thornton; Some 
Scottish Experiments with Lucerne, by A. Cuunlnftham ; Lucerne for the Dairy 
Barm, by J. Mackintosh ; and Lucerne Growing in High and Wot Districts, by 
R. D. Williams. 

A comparison of selections of Coast barley, V. II. FLomsiLrj (Jour, Amer, 
Soe. Agron., 19 (1927), No. 7, pp. 660-^71 fig JT).— Selection exporlmouts by iX\e 
U. S. D. A. Bui-eau of Plant Industry in California have i^roduccd a strain 
t^ed ‘Atlas” from Coast barley. Considering its yield, oarllness, plumpness 
of kernel, and resistance to lodging, Atlas is held an improvement on this com- 
mon California barley. The methodology in selection experiments with 'cereals 
is commented on. 

The spineless cactus (Rural Neto Yorker, 86 (1927), No. 4958, p. 527). — The 
merits and status of the spineless cactus in Colorado, Arizona, and California 
are indicated briefly by statements from the experiment stations of those 
States. 

Propagating red clover by cuttings [trans. title], N. SylviSn (Bveriges 
Utsddesfdr. Tidekr., 37 (1927), No. 2, pp. 107-^120, figs. 10; Eng. abs., p. i2d).— 
Experiments at Svaldf showed that rod clover con be propagated by cuttings 
with practically the same success as alfalfa (B. S. R., 65, p. 736.) The results 
suggest cuttings with a single node, taken before stalk growth ceases and lig- 
nlflcation of the lower part of the stalk hinders development of adventitious 
roots at the base of the cutting. Gutting off flower shoots, starting the cuttings 
in a hot bed, and early transplanting into the open are said to help to secure 
vigorous, cold-resistant plants. 

Relation of endosperm character in com to absorption of hygroscopic 
moisture, H. W. Ajubbbtb (Jour. Amer. Boo. Agron., 19 (1927), No. 7, pp. 590^ 
595, fig. i).-— Based on the weight of corn at the beginning of a test at the 
Illinois Bs^riment Station, floury kernels of Reid Tellow Dent Corn absorbed 
more water in humid air and lost more in dry air than homy kernels during each 
3-day period for the first 12 days. Thereafter floury corn weighed about the 
same as homy corn at the end of 3-day periods in humid air, but loss in dry air. 
The change in weight of floury corn for a 3-day perio<l was about 10 per cent 
greater than that of homy com. 

Tytii fertilization studies on the utilization of the phosphorus in acid 
phosphate by corn, H. J. Hasteb, W. G. Bakicr, axul B. and J, L. Boatman 
Boil Boi., 24 (1927), No. 1, pp. 5-15).— A stady made by the Iowa Experiment 
Station on 6 different soil types in 8 counties dealt with the utilization of the 
phosphorus in acid phosphate by com plants fertilized In the hill with 16 per 
cent acid phosphate and with a 2-^12-2 fertilizer. See also a note on the utiliza- 
tion of nitrogen (B. S. R., 67, p. 128). 

About three-fourths of the phosphorus applied was taken up by the plant when 
the acre fertilization rate was equivalent to 100 lbs. of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. The amount of idiosphorus absorbed varied with the soils and was 
respectively greater and less than 76 per cent in soils low and in soils high in 
• phosphorus. The maximum utilization of phosj^orus occurred in the zone of 
greatest root development, which was less than 6 in. from the center of the com 
bin. Addition of ammonium sulfate and potassium chloride to add phosphate 
to make a 2-12-2 fertilizer did not increase the total absorption of phosphorus 
from add phoss^te. 

A method for storing small quantises of seed com, H. W. Axubstb (Jowr. 
Asner. Boo. Agron., 19 (1927), No. 6, pp. 567, 668).— Seed com containing about 
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10 per cent of molstore was stored during December at the University of 
Illinois in an uncovered metal container about half as large as a barrel with 
oats of similar moisture content lllling the voids between the ears and in 
4rm, layers at the bottom and on top. The moisture content of corn exposed 
in open air fluctuated with variations In relative humidity, while that of the 
corn stored in the oats Increased very slowly. The moisture content of both 
oats and corn changed very Dttle at depths of 4 in. or more below the surface 
of the outs. This storage method is said to prevent mouse damage and rapid 
fluctuation in moisture content. Low moisture contents of both corn and oats 
are prerequisite to storage by this method. 

Kow species of cotton plants from Sonora and Sinaloa, Mexico, 0. F. 
OOOK and J. W. Hubbaiu) (Jour, Wash. Acad. Sd., 16 (19B6), No. 12, pp. 
3S3-S39). — ^Technical descriptions and a determinative key are given for the 
cotton species noted earlier (B. S. R., 67, p. 230). 

A modified method of delinting cotton seed with sulphuric acid, 0. D. 
Sherbakoff (Phytopathology, 17 (1921), No, S, pp. 159-195).— The essentials of 
this conl-rlbutlou from the Tennessee Experiment Station have been noted 
elsewhere (E. S. R., 6G, p. 435). 

Cultural tests with native Euphorbias [trans. title], P. Girxor (Asaoo. 
Franc, Avam, Sci., Confs., Coinpt. Rend,, 49 (1925), pp. 75 /-7S5),— Trials with 
8 species showed that E. cyparissias and E. verrucosa may be of value as oil 
seed plants, especially on the poorer soils or waste lands. The seeds contain 
from 30 to 85 per cent of oil. Cnltural methods are indicated. 

Lupine numbers [trans. title] (Illus. Landw. Ztg., 41 (1921), Nos. 24, pp. 
599-521, figs. 17; 25, pp, S25--SS9, figs. 5).— The first number includes the follow- 
ing articles on lupines: Lupine Culture and Management, by P. Aereboe; 
Decreasing the Yield Variation of the Lupine Crop, by T. Roemer; Rational 
Lupine Utilization, by Schnltz-Berdrow ; Feeding Lupines to Sheep, by H. 
Luthge; The Place of the Lupine in the Crop Rotation, by Berkner; Diseases 
and Pests of the Lupine, by H. Pape; Machines for Separating Peas and Lu- 
pines, by Martmy ; Lupines in Woodland, by Gehrhardt ; and Methods of Peed- 
•ing Lupines to Swine, by Opetz. The second number includes The Lupine 
In Crop Mixtures, by Sobotta ; Culture and Improvement of the Yellow Lupine, 
by V. Sent; The Yellow Ltineburg Lupine, by O. BCnapp; Rational Lupine 
Culture, by W. Kranz ; The Blue Lupine, by Ohe ; Fertilization Conditions in 
the Yellow Lupine, by 0. FruwirUi; Is the Lupine Sensitive to Acid Soils? 
by M. Tr^nel; Removing Bitter Flavor from and Feeding Lupine Seed, by 
Gerlach; LuT)lne-Si)ring Rye Mixtures, by E. Boldt; Soil Types for Lupine 
Culture, by (). llCutuvoru ; History and Classification of the Lupine, by L. Witt- 
mack; and Lupine Meal as a Foodstuff, by M. P. Neumann. 

Improvement of the pigeon pea, F. G, Kjrauss (Jour. Heredity, 18 (1921), 
No, 5, pp, 221'-232, figs, 5).— As described in this contribution from the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, the pigeon pea, Oajanus indious, consists of one variable species 
subdivided Into 0, flavus, which has yellow flowers and self-colored seeds and 
pods, the latter glabrous, and C, hiootor, yellow flowered with back of standard 
red, seeds speckled, pods blotched with maroon, and surface pubescent The 
varieties vary greatly in general growth habits and in Inflorescence, seed, and 
pod characters. 

Inheritance studies In a number of pure lines showed that some characters 
definitely follow the Mendelian law. Bed flower standards are dominant over 
yellow, blotched or speckled seeds over self-colored, and maroon blotched pods 
over self-colored light tinted* Pubescent pods are dominant over glabrous, 
large fiat pods over small round pods, large seeds over small seeds, four- and 
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five-seeded pods over three- and four-seeded podSj and round seeds, slightly 
flattened, dominate over all olhers of widely different shapess and forms. Axil- 
lary flowers and pods dominate over Ihose located in tho terminal inflorescence. 
There is a tendency toward blended inheritance in stature in that crossing 
very dwarf varieties with very tall varieties tends to i)roduco an intermediate 
type, although crossing two toll types almost invariably produces a form taller 
than either parent. Crossing an annual type on a i)om\\\lai tyi)o appears to 
produce perennial forms. 

In so far as reciprocal crosses have been studied, the above behavior remains 
constant in that practically complete domizumce for some wcll-d<'flned difl’eren- 
tlating unit character is the rule. Altliough some blended ialieritance is appar- 
ent, as when red-colored dorsal standard sorts were crossed with red tyxK^s, 
the solid red gave way to red lacing, and when extremely tall and dwarf forms 
were crossed the gave intormedlate stature. Wherever dominance is appar- 
ent, Fg shows fairly definite Mendellan segregation as well ay definite linkage 
between some characters. Dihybrld crosses thus far studied appear to adhere 
rather closely to the 0-3-S-l ratio. 

A new hybrid in Oajanus designated “ New Iflra, Strain X,” is characterized 
by strong upright growth, deeply penetrative taproot, reasonably early matur- 
ity, and extraordinarily heavy seed production. 

Belayed dormancy as a probable cause of uneven stands In planted 
potatoes, A. T. Bvans (Amer, Jour, Bot, J4 (^027) t No. 5, pp. 28h^86i pi. I).— 
Treatment at the South Dakota Slate College wherein Early Ohio potatoes 
were immersed in a solution of 60 cc. of ethylene chlorobydrin per gallon of 
water for 1 hour and stored 16 hours in a covered container before planting 
resulted in quicker germination and growth Jind more even Hliinds than without 
treatment. Xoung tubers on treated vinos wore about twice as largo as on 
untreated vines, and their size seemed closely correlated with vino develop- 
ment. No harvest data were available. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth anunal meeting of The Potato Association 
of America {Potalo Aasoc. Amen Proa, IS (i518d), pp. 782, flgn. 0 ). — The thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the association, held in Philadelphia, Pa., In December, 
1926, is reported on, and the activities of the organization and of its com- 
mittees in 1926 are summarized. Included among the papers are Comparative 
Effectiveness of Organic and Inorganic Fertilizer Mixtures in Potato Produo 
tlon, by B. B. Brown; The Effect of Soil Beactlon on the Fertilizer Requiro 
ments of the Potato, by J. Bushiicll; Benefits Derived by New York State 
Growers from the Florida Seed Source Test, and Some Factors Other Than 
the Standards Affecting Uniformity in Certified Seed Potatoes, both by K. U. 
Femow; Strains of Seed Potatoes, by F. M. Harrington; Sourc*os of Certified 
Seed Potatoes, by G. L. Tlebout; A Test of a Horse-Drawn Machine for Planting 
Seed Plots by Tuber Units, by B. Bonde and D. Folsom; Tho Occurrence of 
Sprout Tubers and Some Factors Relating to Their Development, by F. Weiss 
and P. Brierley; Some Factors Affecting Tuber Shape in Potatoes, by E. V. 
Hardenburg; The Hollow Heart Situation in the Russet Rural Potato, and 
Further Report on Environmental Relations to Quality in Seed Potatoes, both 
by H. 0. Werner; Genetic Studies in Potatoes. — ^TI, The Inheritance of Red 
Cortical Color in Tubers, by F. A. Krantz (E. S. R., 57, p. 520) ; The B^avlor 
of a Tuber Bud-Mutation in the Rural Potato, by K. W. Lauer ; The Superiority 
of Freshly Mixed Copper-Lime Dust for tho Control of Potato Hopperburn, 
by P. B. Tllford; Does Black-Leg Overwinter in Apparently Healthy Potato 
Tubers, by HI. N. Racicot; Potato Scab Control with Organic Mercury Oom- 
pounda, by w. BL Martin ; The Efficiency of Organic Mercury Compounds for 
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Iho Control of Bhlzoctonia on Potato, and Induced Dormancy In Seed Potatoes 
Due to Sood Treatment, both by R, P, White; Low Temperature Injury to 
Potatoes When Stored Shortly After Harvest, by W. M. Peacock and R. 0. 
Wri^sht; Preliminary lieport on Invest igations of Ventilation and Insulation in 
Potato Storage in Rraine, by R. O. mil, M. 0. Betts, and W. T. Pentzer; 
Invest igJition of Potato Storage Rots in 1925-26 at the Marble Laboratory, 
Iiic., Canton, Pa, by P. Weiss, J, I. Lanrilzen, and P. Bricrley; Potato Storage 
House Requirements, by M, C. Betts; Arc Sml Potatoes Injured by Freezing 
Suitable for Planting? by R. C. Wright and W. M. Peacock; and Michigan’s 
300 Bushel Potato Club, and HoUow-Hoort of Potatoes; A Report of B^cri- 
ments OondmMed in 192G, both by II. C. Moore. 

TiUoring of rice, D. Calvo {Plnlmlne Agr., 16 (1921), No. 2, pp. 

Tbe till(*riug power of 32 varieties of rice and the effect on tillering of spac- 
ing, planting method, seeding rate, and age of seedlings at transplanting were 
studied at Los Banos, P. I. 

XiOwland rlee varieties were observed to differ in their tillering power, the 
average number of fniiling culms per plant ranging from 3.7 for Daluson to 
1C.7 for Roxas. An increase in the average number of fruiting culms per hill 
was accompanied by a greater range of variability and a larger probable error. 
Wilh one seedling per hUi in both cases, transplanting seedlings when 4 weeks 
old produ<*ed 9.H tillers i)er hill, while direct planting of seed produced 0.2 
tillers. Increased numbers of fruiting culms wore produced at the wider 
spacings, 12.5 by 12.5 cm. (5 by 5 in.), averaging 7.6 tillers per plant and 60 
by 60 cm. 11.3 tillers, whereas the number of fruiting culms per unit area 
diminished in the wider spacings. As the seedlings were gradually increased 
from 1 to 4 a regular increaso occ'urred in the number of tillers produced per 
hill, whereas the number of fruiting cuhns per plant decreased. The munber 
of tillers produced per plant increased with Uie age of seedling up to 6 weeks, 
although beyond this age the tillering power diminished. 

Morphological studies on rye spikes from Anatolia [trans. titlel, BEmcNBin 
and K. Mbybr (Zischr, I^flanzen<sUc7if., 12 {1921), No. $, pp. 2!29-2h5, pU, 2, 
-fig. 1). — Spike, glume, awn, and kernel characters of spikes of rye obtained in 
Turkey (Asia Minor) are described in some detail. 

A five-year variety test with winter rye at Flaholt [trans. title], II, Wiotj 
ami H, OsvArn {HvenaJea ])f0HH7(Ulturfar. Tidskv., 41 (1927), No. 4t PP* 247-259). — 
In this test of six varieties the average yields of grain and straw were nearly 
tile same for Betkus, S=lljllnirdg, Htdlrfig, and Improved Wasardg. Tlae yields 
of grain rungeil from 40,05 to 41,04 bu. and those of straw from 4,903 to 5,118 
lbs, por aero. It is pointed out tliai In comparisons at Svalof, the test farms of 
tbe Swedish Seed Ansociation, and local field tests the average grain yields of 
Tetlcus rye stood 8 jxjr cent below the yield of Stjilmrfig and 10 per cent below 
the yield of Sidlrdg, but the relative standing of StjilrnrlVg and St&lrdg and of 
Petkus and GrArdg was about the same in both series of tests. Of the vaideties 
tested at Flahult, Stdlrdg and Storm II are classified as high in strength of 
straw, Petkus and Stjilnurilg as medium, and Improved Wasarfig and GrArftg 
as low. 

The bushel weight wuigcd frowi 68.52 lbs. for Storm II to 66.52 lbs. for GrAriig 
and Improved WnsarAg. Among these six varieties Petkus produced the largest 
kernels and Grftrftg the smallest. This is reflected In tho weight per thousand 
kernels, in which Petkus raaiked first with 28.6 gm. and GrfirAg last with 
19.9 gm. 

Sclectiou for quality of oil la soy beans, Ij. Gous, B. W. LmnsTBOM, and 
0. M. WoODwoBTH (Jour. Agr. Research [U. i8.], 55 (1927), No. 1, pp* 75-95, 
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figB, 5).-— Selection continued for 7 years within a soy bean variety at the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station resulted in a high and a low oil line differing 
significantly in their average iodine numbers, which for the last 3 years* data 
averaged 183.7 and 124.0, respectively. This appeared to be the result of isola^ 
ing two different genotypes within the original variety rather than of any 
change in a pure line. Selected entirely on the basis of chemical analyses, the 
liigh line proved to be a late, tall type with purple flowers, and the low line 
was an early dwarf with while flowers, indicating that the original commercial 
variety was neither a pure line for oil characteristics, season, growth habit, or 
even flower color. 

According to available data, high quality of soy bean oil seemed intimately 
correlated with a certain lateness of maturity, it being inferred that late 
maturity (in Wisconsin) provides the more favorable conditions for the com- 
plete development of unsaturated acids responsible for high quality of olL 
Selection for high or low oil quality had no appreciable effect on the quantity 
or percentage of oil produced by the plant ; no consistent correlation was found 
between iodine number and percentage of oil. Selection for high quality with- 
out decreasing the percentage of oil seemed possible, although this does not hold 
for large increases in the quality of soy bean oil in any one variety by selection 
methods of breeding. 

Effect of various fertilizers and lime on composition of soybeans, G. L. 
ScHusTKE and J. M. Geaham {Jour. Amer, Boo. Agron., 19 (7987), No. 7, pp. 
57^-576).— Data for three years on soy beans grown at the Delaware Experi- 
ment Station on plats variously fertilized and limed and iinllmed indicated 
that the composition of the soy bean can not be changed by soil treatments, 
improvement in oil and protein content should be sought in genetics. 

The culture and manuring of sngar-beet ( IBothamsted Expt. Bta., Harpen^ 
dc»], Rothamsted ConferenceSf No. 4 (7987), pp. 56, llgs. S).— This Is the report 
of a conference held at Rothamsted on January 19, 1927, and includes papers 
on Continental Experience with the Growth of Sugar-Beet, by J. M. Van Bom- 
mel Van Vloten; What the Factory Wants and How the Farmer Can Supply 
It, by T, G. Fowler; Manurial Experiments with Sugar-Beet at Rothamsted 
and Woburn, by 0, Helgham and H. J. Page; Effects of Climate on the Culti- 
vation of Sugar-Beet, by I. J. Schapringer; Practical Experience with Sugar- 
Beet in S, W. England, by 0. J. Clark; and Experience with Sugar-Beet in 
the Midland Counties, by R. N, Dowling. 

[Time of applying sodium nitrate to sugar beets], J. Sotrdxs and F. 
Keaus, traus. by F. Heixeb {lAatp Oukromr., 45 (7926-87), p. 282; Qer. trans 
in Zisohr. Zuckerindus. Ceohoslomk. Reput., 51 (1927), No. 97, pp. 477-427; Fr. 
dbH., p. 427). — Sodium nitrate was applied at the rate of 800 kg. per hectare 
(267 lbs. per acre) to sugar beets all at planting, half at planting and half 
at thinning, and all at thinning. When harvested in late September the 
treated beets were not ripe, and their sucrose contents were below those of 
untreated beets, whereas when harvested In early November all beets were 
ripe and similar In sugar content Date application of sodium nitrate with 
early harvest was unprofitable. The most satlsfectory results may be had from 
applying the sodium nitrate half at planting time and half at thinning. 

Ring density of sugar beets as a character for selection, D. A. Page 
(Awier. Jotw. Bot., 14 (7927), No. 5, pp. 298-245, figs. 2).— The ring density, 1. e,, 
number of vascular rings: radius of beet in centimeters, was studied in rda- 
tlon to several other characteristics of the sugar beet. The complete material 
used was representative of the beets used in selection work. 

The correlations between the ring density of the sugar beet and its percentage 
of sucrose, purity, and hardness were found to be positive and probably slgnlfl- 
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cant Ring density is negatively correlated with weight of beet and sucrose 
content of beet. Since the sucrose percentage Is extensively influenced by 
external conditions, analyses might well be supplemented by selection for some 
constant characters correlated with the valuable beet characters. If ring 
density is used as a selection character for enhancing Quality of the sugar beet 
selection for root weight must be duly considered. Data on pure lines substan- 
tiated the other results. 

Rniergcncy methods for reconstitiitionL of flooded sugar-cane districts in 
Louisiana, B. W. Bbandes (17. S, Depi. Agr,, Misc, Oirc. 107 (1027), pp. //-fd, 
figs, d).— A method of water sprout or sucker transplanting is outlined and 
illustrated for the puipose of providing a supply of seed cane, and emphasis Is 
laid on the importance in the emergency of immediate propagation of seed cane. 

Natal Sugar Experiment Station: Annual report for the year 1D86— 
1937 (So, African Sugar Jour,, ll (1927), No. 5, pp. 5 Experiments 
at Mount Edgecombe near Durban reiwrted on included variety, fertilizer, and 
green-manuring trials, and soil analyses. 

An experimental study of sweet clover, 0. J. Willabd (OMo Sta. Bui, 405 
(1927), pp. 84, figs. 26). — Investigations on sweet clover (McUlotus spp.) at 
Ohio State University from 1921 to 1925 gave information on the development 
of sweet clover; stand changes during the life cycle; yields of dry matter at 
successive periods and losses duilng winter; time of plowing up the crop; pro- 
ductivity of summer seedlngs; nitrogen and mineral elements in sweet clover, 
including analyses ; the top-root ratio in sweet clover and other crops ; the rela- 
tive merits of Hubam (B. S. R., 47, p. 1E7), yellow sweet clover, and other 
varieties and species; and comparisons with other legumes (B. S. B., 55, p. 32). 
The harmful effects of fall cutting first-year sweet clover have been noted 
(B. S. R., 57, p. 632). 

Miscellaneous studies reported on were concerned with the distribution of 
sweet clover roots, proportions of leaves and stems in the hay, composition of 
leaves, stems, and seed, the feeding value of sweet clover, nitrogen losses from 
the tops of sweet clover and other legumes during winter, the air dry-green 
weight ratio, effects of nurse crops, and the relation of stand to yield. 

Tobacco culture, A. J. W. Hoeitbt (Nyasaland Dept. Agr. Bui. 1 (1926), 
pp. Si?),— Production methods with tobacco in Nyasaland and the United States 
are described in comparison. 

Transpiration ratio of wheat at different stages of growth, A. B. V. Rxch- 
ABDSON (Australasian Assoo. Adv. Bci. Rpt., 17 (1924), pp. 662-666).— Further 
studies (B. S. R,, 50, p, 733) at the Rutherglen (Victoria) Bxpeidment Farm on the 
water reauirement of wheat showed a steady increase in the transpiration ratio 
from the first (tillering) to the sixth (ripe) growth stage. Wheat took up the 
greater part of the mineral nutrients durtng the early growth stages. 

Microscopy of agricultural weed seeds, J. Gkeboeb (Mikroskopie der Land- 
uArtschaftllchen Unkrautsamen. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1927, pp. VII-\~117, ftgs* 
i66).— This manual outlines the technique and lists reagents and equipment 
deemed essential to the microscopical study of weed seeds. Descriptions of the 
sections of the seed coats or pericarps of important species are supplied, with a 
list of 66 citations. 

Old World weed introductions, P. B. Kennedy and A. Fbedebice (Jour. 
Amer. Soc. Agron., 19 (1927), No. 7, pp. 569-573, figs. 9).— Fenugreek seed 
bought from a ptmltry food company by the California Experiment Station con- 
tained, besides weeds noted in American literature, seeds of Bmea spinoaua, 
Krubera peregrina. Bifora testiculata, and BupleuTrum subovatum, which are de- 
scribed and illustrated. The danger of introducing noxious weeds In seed im- 
ported for stock food and subsequently sold for seed is emphasized. 
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Weeds and weed seeds (Canada Dept. Apr. But «. scr. (192't), pp. 
figs. I78).--A revision of the publication noted earlier (E. S. R„ 4G, p. 443). 

Extermination of grassland weeds, B. Neuweiibb (Iniernatl. Rev. Agr., n , 
ser., 18 (I8g7), No. S, p. SU (134^)).— Cutting off the Inilorcscence, pouring 
water over the plant, and putting either dry potash salt, sodium chlorate dry or 
in solution, or solutions of barium chloride or picric acid on the wounds is said 
to have been successful in controlling bitter dock (Bumcjf oMusifoKus) in 
meadows in Switzerland. Barium chloride gave the host initial results, al- 
though the herbage was greatly benefited by the potash. 

Destruction of tall couch, F. W. GajfiBi^wooD (New Zeal. Jour. Agr., 
(1927) y No. 5, pp, SS8, 389, figs. iB).— Additional evidence of the effectiveness of a 
seed vetch a*op in smothering tall couch grass (B. S. B., C5, p. 438) is presented. 
The problem of Dichrostachys nutans, a weed tree in Cuba, with re- 
marks on its pathology, ,1. B. Weib (Bhyiopaihology, 17 (1927), No. S, pp. 
J!S7-I4d, pis. 3, figs. 4). — D. nutans, or marabu, a dangerous weed tree intro- 
duced into Cuba from Senegal, has become a serious menace on arable lands, 
forming veritable forests on abandoned cane land. The danger of its Introduc- 
tion Into the United States said to bo very great, Eradication is extremely 
difficult because of the prolific sprouting of the lateral roots after the i>arent 
tiee has been cut. Individual plants are effectively killed by lli© application of 
crude petroleum or other substances used in eradicating the barberry. The only 
known practical method of eradication over large areas of pure stands is by 
slashing and burning. Study of diseases and insect pests of marabu may result 
in a practical control method. 


HOETICmiTTIEE 

[Horticultural iuvestigations at the Idaho Station] (Idaho Sia. Bui, U9 
(1927), pp. 30, 31, Of 309 apple seedlings resulting from a Ben Davis by 
Jonathan cross, 83 yielded sweet, 97 mildly subacid, 107 subacld, and 32 sour 
fruits. The progeny of the cross thus exhibits a wide range In acidity Irre- 
spective of the character of the parents. Some apparent correlation was found 
between mean acidity of the progeny and that of the parents of various crosses. 
With tlie exception of slight gains in nitrate plats, fertilizers did not materially 
affect yields nor cause any appreciable difference in color or size of the fruit 
or in the length of the terminal growth. 

Variable results secured in vegetable fertilizer tests are attributed to an 
unusual dry period in the early part of the 1920 growing season. A comparison 
of strong, stocky cabbage plants with slender, small plants suggests the advisa- 
bility of dlscardhig the latter at the time of planting. 

[Horticultural iuTestigations at the Now Jersey Stations] (New Jersey 
Stas. Rpt. me, pp. 233^277, 277-299, SOl-303, SOI ^06, 307, 308-312, pU. 2).— 
The customary annual report (H. S. B., 57, p. 39). 

A study by H. A Blake of the cause of split pit in peaches leads to the sug- 
gestion that winter injury, borers, or other factors may interfere with the 
downward passage of elaborated food, the excess of which apparently causes 
a splitting of the pit in its early stages of development Data collected by 
0. H. Connors upon the rate of growth of Elberta and J. H. Hale peaches in 
the 1921 season are presented and analyzed In detail Peach breeding opera- 
tions for the 1926 season, conducted by Connors, involved a total of 9,580 
polIinatlonB. Observations on 10 seedlings resulting from the self-pollination 
of Edipse dxowed all to have the same flesh color, yellow, as the parent, and 
to be of the same shape and about the same season of maturity. J. H. Hale 
was used to a considerable extent as an ovule parent^ and crosses were 
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attempted between the almond and the peach. A complete list is presented 
of poaches and other related forms of Prnnns growing on the station grounds. 
Slight self-frultfuIness in the J. H. Hale peach was shown In 5 fx*uits from 
592 protected bloomb in 1925 and 7 fruits from 500 blooms in 1026. A fairly 
good sot of fruit was obtained upon covered trees of Krummel October, Iiate 
Champion, Llppialt Late Kod, and Osprey Improved poaches. In apple breed- 
ing Starr proved a batisfactory pollinlzer for Wealthy. 

Activities in carnation breeding conducted by Connors were confined largely 
to the improvement of yellow, scarlet, and deep pink varieties. The Laddie 
carnation, used In breeding work, possesses many desirable commercial quali- 
ties, but is pollen-sterile and inclined to phyllody of the ovules. Color control 
studies by Connors with hydrangeas verified previous findings, namely, that 
color Is Influenced by the acidity reaction of the soil in which the roots are 
growing at the time the flower buds are formed. For this reason it is deemed 
important that plants be potted from the field with suflacient length of time 
to develop a full root system, or possibly be treated in the field Itself. Studies 
by Connors of the effect of potassic fertilizers upon root production in the 
dahlia yielded negative results. 

Spraying inveFtlgatlons conducted at New Brunswick by A. J. Farley and 
.T. H. Clark showed fin<»ly ground i>eat and gypsum to be ineffective substitutes 
for hydrated lime in the preparation of dry mix spray for peaches. Freshly 
slaked stone lime proved more effective than hydrated lime in reducing arsenical 
injury. The value of lime was also shown In a spraying test in a peach orchard 
of mixed varieties at Bridgeton, the two treatments using arsenate of lead 
without lime showing considerable leaf injury, some defoliation, and some 
cankering of the one-year wood. The need of abundant lime in connection 
with lead arsenate or sulfur lead arsenate mixtures was indicated by some 
Injury on practically all plats. 

Pollen of Baldwin, Delicious, Golden Delicious, Gravenstein, Grimes, Jona- 
than, McIntosh, Melba, Borne, Smokehouse, Starking, Starr, Stayman Winesap, 
and Wealthy applied to blooms of a vigorous 10-year-old Stayman Wmesap 
tree gave 0, 17-f , 13+, 0.22, 10+, 20, 15+, 12.f , 12+, l-f, 7+, 10+, 0.91, and 
12-h per cent of sot, respectively. At the same time, on open-poIUnated 
branches sets of 214* and 17+ wore obtained. The importance of adequate 
nutrition with reject to fruit setting was shown in the case of a low-vigor 
Stayman WInesap tree at Clayton, from which practically all fruits dropped 
shortly after jwtal faU, irrespective of the 3dnd of pollen applied. 

Observations on the vigor of Howard 17 strawberry plants obtained from 
four sources showed the importance of using only sti*ong vigorous plants and 
of setting early in the spring. 

Observations on the bearing habit in the Baldwin, Wealthy, and McIntosh 
trees showed marked differences between trees of the same variety according 
to age, vigor, etc. A 9-year-old Baldwin tree producing 16.5 bu. in 1925 yielded 
nearly 75 per cent of its fruit on terminals. Grading of fruits showed the 
spur-bome fruits to be the largest, followed in order by terminal and a:!dllary 
fruits. Measurements taken by Clark on Stayman WInesap apples showed a 
ratio of 1 : 1.21 of the vertical with a cross diameter on July 6 and 1 : 1.24 on 
October 6, suggesting that the fruits become more oblate toward maturity. 

Data are also presented on the commencement of bearing and the compara- 
tive 3 d^ds of young trees of standard apple varieties, upon the propagation 
and distribution of peach seedlings, and upon variety tests with apples, crab- 
apples, grapes, strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries. Tabulated phe- 
nological data obtained in various counties upon peadhes and ai^es are 
axqpended. 
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As reported by t». G. Scbermerhom, the highest yield of carrots, 6.4 tons 
per acre, was obtained from the use of a mixture of 800 lbs. of acid phosphate, 
200 lbs. of potassium chloride, and 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda. In studies with 
celery, the maximum yield was secured upon an area fertilized with 800 lbs. 
of acid phosphate, 200 lbs. of iwtassium chloride, and 200 lbs. of nitrate of 
soda. Results obtained at New Brunswick and also in Gloucester County indi- 
cated the value of heavy fertilization for asparagus. Cantaloupes started in 
veneer bands as compared with those open-field planted were earlier In ripen- 
ing and produced greater yields irrespective of fertilizer treatment. The value 
of manure was strongly evident during the dry season of 1926. Ruby King 
peppers, Howling Mob sweet com, and Greater Baltimore tomatoes showed a 
marked response to delayed applications of nitrate of soda. 

Records taken by H. F. Huber upon the growth of Palmetto asparagus plants, 
carefully graded at the time of planting, showed no significant difference be- 
tween the first and second grades, with culls decidedly inferior. Studies by G. T. 
Nightingale and Schermerhorn upon the growth response of asparagus plants 
growing in continuous darkness in plus nitrogen and minus nitrogen nutrient so- 
lutions, and in normal light in a plus nitrogen solid ion indicated that asparagus 
may not only absorb nitrates in the dark, but as long ^is there is a carbohydrate 
supply present seemed to be able to synthesize nitrates into higher forms. The 
assimPation of nitrates apparently occurred as rapidly in darkness as in light. 
Abundant nitrates were found in the fibrous roots, with none or extremely small 
amounts in the storage roots. No nitrates were found in the spears growing in 
darkness except occasional traces in the lower portions. Nitrates were found in 
the spears exposed to the light only when growth was slowed up, and then in the 
tips and lower parts. At no time were nitrates found In any parts of the plants 
of the minus nitrogen series. Growth in the minus nitrogen series was associ- 
ated with a decrease in protein and an increase in nitrate-free soluble nitrogen, 
while in the plus ifitrogen nutrient series growth was associated not only with 
a loss of protein but apparently with a synthesis of nitrates to other forms of 
nitrogen. Proteose, polypeptide, amide, amino, and humin nitrogen were de- 
termined in the nitrate-free soluble nitrogen fractions. The loss of carbo- 
hydrates associated with the growth of spears was much greater in the plus 
nitrogen nutrient dark series than in the minus nitrogen dark series. An earlier 
paper on this experiment has been noted (B. S. R., 66, p. 344). 

Standard descriptions of vegetables.— Beets and carrots, T. F. Rxromra 
(Canada Dept, Agr. BuL 82, n, eer, (2927), pp, 8$, figs. J3).— Supplemented by 
photographs of typical roots, descriptions are given of important commercial 
varieties with a view to aiding seed producers and vegetable growers. 

Tendencies in deciduous orcharding, U. P. Hedbiok (NatL Pecan Grotcern 
Assoc, Proc,, 25 (1986), pp, 68-73, 75). — A broad outlook upon the present status 
of investigation and practice in fruit growing. 

Apple pollination studies in Ohio, F. S. Howiext (Ohio 8ta, BiO. 404 
(1987), pp. 84, figs. jr3) •—■Following an earlier paper (B. S. R., 67, p. 48), herein 
Is presented a complete summary of results obtained In apple pollination studies 
conducted at Wooster and Hamden during the years 1924-1026. 

In respect to self-frultfulness as determined under control conditions, Bald- 
win, DeHicious, Grimes, and Rome were the only varieties to produce fruits 
from s^f-polllnated blooms. As compared with a maximum set of 2.6 per cent 
for hand-pollinated Baldwin flowers, a set of 6 per cent at harvest was secured 
in the case of a tree inclosed with bees. No variety was found suflftciently 
6^-froitful to warrant planting singly. 

Determinations of pollinating capacity Showed DeUdous, Bnsee. Golden 
Ddidous, Grimes, Jonathan, McIntosh, Northern Spy, ZU to Jadnto, 
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Wealthy, and Yellow Transparent to be effective pollenizers for all varieties 
upon wbicb used. Baldwin, Bank^, Nero, Ohio Nonpareil, Rhode Island, and 
Staynaan Winesap were not satisfactorily effective in any instance. Gallia 
Beauty proved satisfactory for Staymau Winosap but of little value for Bonae. 
A positive correlation was noted between pollinating ability and pollen germi- 
nation, the effective pollenizers giving high percentages of germination and 
long tube growth. No definite cases of physiological cross-incompatibility 
were observed. 

Records showed Baldwin, Bnsee, Golden Delicious, Grimes, Jonathan, McIn- 
tosh, Northern Spy, Oldenburg, Rome, Wealthy, and Yellow Transparent to 
give high percentages of set when pollinated with effective varieties. On the 
other hand, Delicious, Nero, Ohio Nonpareil, Rhode Island, and Stayman Wine- 
sap gave rather unsatisfactory results irrespective of the poUenlzing variety, 
indicating that a considerable number of the blooms were unable to set fruit. 
Such results are attributed to partial cross-sterility (intersexualism). 

Studies of methods of technique indicated that covering the blooms after 
selling and crossing docs not apparently reduce the set of fruit. In fact, 
emasculated and uncovered flowers fulled in a number of cases after cross- 
poUination to set as well as covered flowers. Observations on emasculated, 
uncovered blooms gave no indication that apple pollen is carried by the wind. 
This evidence was supported by the fact that exposed vaseline-covered strips 
caught no pollen. The author concludes that unusual care must be taken in 
interpreting the results of orchard studies of self-fruitfulness. 

Sterility in peaches, 0. H. Oonkobs (Mem. Sort. Soc. New York, $ (i9iB7), 
pp, contribution from the New Jersey Experiment Stations point- 

ing out that two types of sterility, namely, embryo abortion and pollen sterility, 
have been found in the course of breeding operations with the peach, with a 
possibility that the formation of button peachos in the J. H. Hale and other 
varieties may be a third type of sterility, pseudogamy, Embryo abortion is 
exhibited in very early ripening varieties such as Mayflower and Wheeler, 
neither of which has produced viable seed either at Vineland or New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Pollen sterility was noted in the Chinese Cling, J. H, Hale, and in various 
seedlings, and occasionally In Late Crawford, Elberta, Belle, St. John, and 
Early Crawford. The anthers of pollen-sterile flowers were notably pale in color, 
and upon examination were found filled wllh a shrunken mass of broken-down 
tissue, abortion taking place according to Knowlton (E. S. R., 5S, p. 39) after 
the tetraspore stage. Of 127 seedlings of J. H. Hale resulting from open pollina- 
tions, 33 per cent were found pollen sterile based upon the appearance of the 
anthers. The nearly complete sterility in J. H. Hale and Chinese Cling was 
shown in 13 and 4 fruits from 2,800 and 250 covered blossoms, respectively. 

Report of the Cranberry Substation, 0. S. Bsk:kwith, B. F. Dbxqgxbs, and 
0. D. Jomss (New Jersey Stas. Bpt. X9B6, pp. 331, 333). — Contrary to 

the results of the preceding year (E. S. R., 57, p. 45), and in fact for the first 
time since the beginning of the experiment, dried blood had a greater stimu- 
lating effect on cranberry yields on Savannah soil than did nitrate of soda. 
The results of a quantitative study with mixed fertilizer composed of 125 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda, 300 lbs. of add phosphate, and 50 lbs. of sulfate of potash 
indicated that over a series of years 500 lbs* is an adequate annual applica- 
tion. Arsenical weed killers showed proualse for clearing stagnant ditches of 
foreign growth and for killing out vegetation. A lack of sunshine during the 
hloomtng season of 1925 apparently materially affected pollination and the 
resnltiBg crop. 
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Kecords upon the effect of rogulatiiiif the depth of the water table upon the 
annual growth of cranberry vines and the percentage of fruit rot showed the 
best growth and the highest yields of truit and the lowest percentage of rot 
where the water table was held considerably below the surface. A short crop 
of berries and favorable conditions with respect to infection materially reduced 
the percentage of decay. 

Pollination in coconut, M. G. Kiuato and B. K. Nambiyah [Madvaa Agr, 
Dept Tearhooh 1925, pp. 43-49, pl8, S).— Observations upon the habits of flower- 
ing and the methods of pollination in the coconut showed variations not only 
between trees, bat also upon a single tree in the lime elapsing between the 
appearance of successive spathes and in the time required for spUtting, etc. 
In a single spathe, all the male blooms generally shed their pollen before the 
female flowers were receptive. Sometimes, however, pollen bedding and 
receptive female blooms occurred simultaneously upon neighboring spathes. 
Pollen remained viable for from 6 to 10 days. Among the agents furthering 
pollination were insects, small birds, and the wind. Gross-pollination was 
prevented by covering with double musbn bags. Coconuts resulting from con- 
trolled pollination germinated readily. 

Vegetative and fruiting branches in the date palm and sterile inter- 
mediates between them, W. T. SwriNGisj (Mm. Hort, Boo. New York, 3 (1921), 
pp. 213, 214 ).— Ixx the normal march of growth of the Deglet Noor very young 
palms produce only vegetative buds. Prom S to 8 years part of the buds arc 
vegetative and part reproductive. After this time all the buds give rise to 
inflorescences A certain proportion, about 10 per cent of the offshoots, were 
observed to be abortive, being slender and weak and finally developing an 
abnoimal flower cluster. Furthermore, certain of the buds gave rise to a 
slender growth, uncovered in contrast with normal flowers and whldh had 
meager development These abortive offshoots often constitute a considerable 
proportion of the buds, particularly on inflorescences attached to young palms 
which have just reached the fruiting stage. 

Sterility in filberts, 0. B, ScHursrcB (Mem. Eort. Boo. New York, 3 (1927), 
pp. 209-211). — Studies at the Oregon Experiment Station i^owed all com- 
mercial varieties of filberts to be solf-sterile, wdth some showing a decided 
tendency to partial Inlersterility. Complete intorsteriliiy was very raroi one 
example being the cross Barcelona X Fertile de Ooutard Blooming in the 
filbert extended from late December to the middle of April. A few varieties, 
including Oosford, complete pollen shedding before the pistils appear. Attempts 
to hybridize cultivated filberts with several species met with complete failure. 
A more complete report of these experiments was noted earlier (B. S. B., 
62, p. 238). 

Pecan soils and their fertilization, J. SKmNEB (Natl. Pecan Growers 
Assoc. Proc., 25 (1926), pp. 54^-61).— A^x analysis of seven years' records taken 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture In a fertilizer study in a pecan orchard 
on Orangeburg sandy loam at Putney, Ga., showed that a complete fertilizer 
mixture was most effectiva Nitrogen was, however, appcurently the most 
effective of the three principal elements. The gain in circumference was greater 
where nitrogen was used alone than where combined with either potash or 
phosphorus. No sig nific a n t differences were noted in the responses of the 
three varieties Schley, Alley, and Stuart. 

The value of fertilizers for the pecan was shown in another orchard located 
between Albany and Putney. Over a six-year period, fertilized Stuart trees 
produeed more than four times as many nuts as did the control trees. Ground 
rodk phosphate alone more than doubled yields, and ground limestone increased 
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yields over 47 per cent. In the case of the Schley variety no benefit accrued 
from rock phosphdte with moderate increases from commercial fertilizer and 
limestone. 

No beneficial efEect on the growth of pecans was obtained from either ground 
rock phosphate or limestone on a Kalmia fine sand at Oglethorpe, Ga. Data 
obtained in nine cooperative tests in large, well-conducted commercial orchards 
operated upon the cultivation cover crop basis showed definitely that the produc- 
tion of nuts may be increased from tlie use of fertilizers, leading to the general 
leeommendatlon that fertilizers may be expected to give returns in well-cared 
for orchards in Georgia, Florida, and Alabama located on soils similar to those 
of the experiments. 

The fruit-bud, flower, and then tlie pecan nut, J. G. Woonnoor (HJatl, Peem 
Qro'wera Asaoo. jP/oc., 25 (1926), pp. 81-89, figs, 4), — ^Based on cytological 
studies at the Georgia Experiment Station with 28 varieties of pecans, the 
author traces the various stages of development from the difiTerentiatiou of the 
fiower bud to the maturation of the nut. 

Ornamental gardening in Florida, C. T. Simpson (Little River, Fla.: 
Author, 1927, pp. X+24S, pU. 45) —A popular treatise devoted chiefly to plant 
materials. 

EOEESTEY 

Forestry as a profession, E. A. Shxrman (U, 8. Dept, Agr„ Forest 8erv,, 
1927, pp, 16). — ^A brief pamphlet discussing the personal qualifications essential 
to a forester and the opportunities for trained men in public and private fields 
of activity. 

Factors controlling germination and early survival In oaks, 0. F. Koas- 
TiAN (Yale Univ. School Forestry DtU. 19 (1927), pp, Jlo, pis, 7, figs, 22 ). — 
That many limiting factors Interfere with normal reproduction in the oak was 
shown in experiments conducted cooperatively by the Appalachian Forest 
Haqperiment Sfation of the Forest Service, U. S. D. A., and the Yale School of 
Forestry. 

Observations showed that in many cases, especially in short seed years, from 
90 to 100 per cent of the acorns may be destroyed by animals. Weevil Injury 
varied from none in certain chestnut oaks to over 50 per cent in some black 
oaks. Moisture content was found to be an important factor in germination. 
In the white oak, with a normal moisture content of 60 to 70 per cent of the 
dry weight, viability was significantly decreased when the moisture declined 
below 26 to SO per cent, and In the red oak, normally 60 to 60 per cent, when 
the moisture fell to 20 to 30 per cent. Large, plump acorns gave the highest 
germination and also resulted in the most vigorous seedlings. Leaf litter was 
found of great importance in the maintenance of favorable soil moisture, tem- 
perature, and texture conditions. The temperature range was wldc^ but when 
promptness of germination and total germination weie considered, an average 
night temperature of 60** F, and a day temperature of 65® F. proved most 
satisfactory. 

Delayed germination in the black oak group is believed to be associated with 
a high content of fats whidh likely have to undergo conversion into soluble 
carbohydrates, Acoms were found unable to survive surface-litter fires, and 
as determined in the laboratory, white oak acorns were most susc^tlble to 
high temperature, followed in order by scarlet, black, chestnut, and red oak. 

For the retention of viability, high moisture and low temperature were found 
Important factors. Checking actual root performance by a device for measur- 
ing the penetrability of the soil, the author found that the limit of penetration 
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for oak radicles in the soil type used occurred between 0.01 and 0.023 mm. per 
gram of load applied. It Is suggested that optimum seed-bed conditions may 
be procured by a form of partial cutting, in which the stand is removed in 
two to three cuts. 

Thlnnixig young; red pine« J. Kjttredoe, JB. (Jour. Fwestry, 35 (1027), No. 5, 
pp, 555-550).— Data taken in May, 1926, following a crown fire, upon red pine 
trees which had been thinned and measured in June, 1923, showed a definite 
stimulation to diameter and volume growth in the two gi*owing seasons following 
thinning. After thinning there were 1,869 trees per acre as compared with 6,761 
for the control plat Thinning increased the current annual volume increment 
percentage from 15.4 to 23. It is concluded that red pine stands 15 to 20 years 
old with over 6,000 trees per acre require thinning. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS 

Plant pathology (Idaho Sta. Bui. 149 (1937), pp» 35-55).— “In an attempt 
to develop potatoes free from virus diseases, the early varieties Bliss Triumii, 
Irish Cobbler, and Idaho Rural were grown at Lewiston. Irish Cobbler from 
Idaho-certified seed gave higher yields and less virus disease infection than 
did the same variety from Minnesota. It appears impossible to distinguish 
mild mosaic under the environmental conditions prevailing in many sections 
of Idaho. A more severe type, perhaps identical with “rugose mosaic,” is 
easily detected at any advanced stage. 

It has been found possible, by five years of careful work of isolation and 
roguing, to eliminate practically all leaf roll infection from Netted Gems having 
originally more than 20 per cent infection. 

In seed treatment tests for wheat bunt control 20 compounds were tested, 
the treatments employing various organic mercury compounds as dusts or 
wet treatments, several other proprietary compounds, and the standard for- 
malin, copper sulfate, and copper carbonate. The results in general corroborate 
those of recent years, several of the compounds giving as good control as the 
standard treatments ; though considering cost, seed injury, and ease of apjOica- 
tiou, none of them was as satisfactory as copper carbonate. Yaiious compounds 
were tested for control of smuts on both hulled and hull-less oats. Formal- 
dehyde seriously injured hulHess oats, hulled oats showing little injury and 
practically complete control. Copper carbonate this year (in contrast with 
previous experience) at 3 oz. per bushel gave perfect control with hulled oats, 
though farther trials are considered necessary. 

For potato Rhlzoctonia control studies, 10 compounds were again tested in 
comparison with the corrosive sublimate and hot formalin treatments. It was 
found that hot formalin applied to presprinkled seed at 1 pint to 15 gal. of 
water at 125® F. for four minutes gave the best control. 

Mosaic and dry root rot tests were made on 115 bean varieties, and a nximher 
of these appeared very resistant. Bean seed treatment tests still In progress 
with Semesan and Uspnlun have shown resulting smaE yi^d increase. 

Grain and grass stripe rust studies, though seriously hindered or prevented 
by conditions outlined, have given success In prelixniziary tests to germinate 
tdia freshly collected at Moscow on Hordeum Juhatum. Both on JET. juhatum 
and on barley, age lowers the germination rate of the tella. 

Report of the department of plant pathology, W. H. Maetin »r al, (New 
Jersey Upt» 1926 f pp, 515-d55, pX. 1, figs* 5). — The more important of the 
year’s activities are summarized below: 

New Jeraep BUM Diseases, 1935, W. H. Martin (pp; 814r^),--JThls report 
contains an account of New Jersey weather (indlnding deviations from avexage 
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precipitations and temperatures) daring 1925, and of plant diseases for tlie 
year, arranged according to hosts, which are in alphabetical order. 

potato 8prayinff in 1925, W. H. Martin and L. G. Campbell (pp. 824-329).— 
The season in central and southern New Jersey, where these spraying tests were 
continued (B. S. R., 57, p. 47) was very dry. Late blight was absent, early 
blight showing only a trace on tlio lower leaves. The abundance of Icafhoppers 
present resulted in the early death of plants in plats sprayed only with an 
Insecticida In a comparison of 5-6-50 Bordeaux mixture applied at about 10- 
day intervals (standard treatment) with 10-10-60 applied at 20-day intervals, 8 
tests were made on the commercial crop, two with the variety Irish Cobbler and 
the third with Gold Coin. In the first two tests increases were obtained of 52.8 
and 63.8 bu, from 6 and 6 applications, respectively, of 5-5-60 Bordeaux mixture, 
as compared with increases of 41 and 41.9 bu. from 3 applications of 10-10-50 
Bordeaux mixture. In the third test the increases were 77.8 from 7 applica- 
tions of 5-5-60 and 77.8 from 4 applications of 10-10-50 Bordeaux mixture. 
With Irish Cobbler and Gold Coin varieties, copi)er hydrate and copper lime 
dust fulled to control leafhoppers and gave only slight yield increases over the 
check plats. 

Apple Blotch BtitMe^, W. H. Martin (pp. 320-832).— Studies to determine the 
time of infection with the apple blotch organism, and at the same time to de- 
termine the most economical spray measures to control blotch, are outlined. 
The results indicate that the use of concentrated lime sulfur following the regu- 
lar spray schedule will not give satisfactory control of blotch where the disease 
has previously been severe. Under this condition, the regular spray schedule, 
using lime sulfur 1-49 up to and including the 17-day spray, followed by 2 
ai^Ucations of Bordeaux mixture, one 28 and the other 42 days after petal-fall, 
give very good blotch control. It is questioned whether more than these 2 appli- 
cations of Bordeaux are necessary during a dry year, but it is thought that it 
would probably be necessary in a wet season to make an additional application 
about 10 days later. 

Appte^oab Studies, W. H. Martin and B. S. Clark (pp. 332-334). — Studies are 
outlined as carried out during the spring and early summer of 1925 to determine 
the time of maturity and discharge of ascospores of the apple scab fungus in 
relation to environmental conditions and blossom-bud develoxxment 

The ascospore discharge periods occurred, with only slight exception, on the 
day of rain or on the day after rain. The outside limits of observed discharge 
were for Moorestown April 25 and June 12; for New Brunswick April 28 and 
June 19. These results In central and south-eentral New Jersey are thought to 
be dlfCerent from those which would probably be obtained in the northern part 
of the State. They suggest that, while sj^ying made before the regular pink 
application is probably of little value in central and southern New Jersey, in 
the northern part of the State a prepink, or delayed dormant application may be 
important in the control of scab. 

Pea Boot Bot BtuMea, 0. M. Haenseler (pp. 834-889).— A summary is given 
of the year’s records of studies to determine the exact soil temperatures neces- 
sary for infection of peas with the root rot organism (Aphmoinyeea euteiohes), 
or any correlation of maximum, minimum, or mean soil temperatures with 
infection. The maximum and the mean daily temperatures fluctuated so 
irregularly during the test that no correlation could be established. The mini- 
mum soil temperatures were much more regular, and it appears that a minimum 
daily temiperature of at least 14^ 0. (57J3’’ B.), lasting over a period of several 
days, is necessary for infection, 
ee645-*27 4 
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Tests to ascertain the resistance of A. eufelch09 to drying show that the 
odgonia may retain viability after remaining in dry soil for at least six weeks, 
so that the organism could be carried far on wind-blown particles in a viable 
condition. 

In 1925 it was for the first time shown that many plants are susceptible to 
the root rot fungus and may carry it over from year to year. These include 
garden pea, Canada field pea, sweet pea, hairy vetch, cowpoa, and sweet clover* 
Abundant obgonla containing normal mature oospores have developed in parts 
of various plants placed in water and inoculated with a suspension of zoospores 
of A. mtetchea. Various plants tested 14 days after inoculation showed abun- 
dant normal odgonia in root tips and rootlets of crimson dover ; roots of navy 
bean ; roots, petioles, and leaf blades of red kidney bean ; petioles of spinach ; 
and leaf sheath of timothy, A. euteichea is thus easily able to prolong its ex- 
istence in soil. It is thought that the organism may develop suprophytlcally in 
dead parts of several plants. 

Infection with A. euteichea does not appreciably lower transpiration for sev- 
eral weeks after Its occurrence. The zoospores may remain viable for at least 
4 days, bnt not for a much longer period. 

Hydrated lime at 4,000 lbs. per acre apparently reduces infection, but not at 
2,000 lbs. or less. Acidification with large additions of sulfur prevents infection 
but injures the pea plant 

Further atudiea on uraenlcta injury of peach, 0, M. Haenseler (xg>. 839- 
846).— Besults of work during 1925, in continuation of that noted on page 752, 
diowed that peach leaf, twig, or l-year-old wood injury is closdy correlated 
with lead arsenate percentage in the spray mlxtnrev Leaf injury is lowered by 
Increasing the lime or the sulfur ingredient, and twig cankering Is slightly re- 
dnced. The factors controlling leaf injury do not seem to operate in case of 
wood cankering. Weather conditions, possibly humidity, seem to determine 
spray Injury during the season. The first or the last appUcatious may prove to 
be the most toxic. Nodes defoliated from various causes axe very subject to 
cankering. Nodes with leaves attached do not canker, A spray may be fol- 
lowed by defoliation and subsequent cankering. 

Sweet potato diaeaae atudiea in 19B5, B. F. Poole (pp. 847-366). — ^A continua- 
tion Is reported of studio previously noted (B. S, B., 57, p. 47), on sweet 
potato stem rot (Fuaarium hyperoxyaporum and JP*. l>atatatia), which gave 
results that are considered valuable on account of the unusual severity during 
the year, Yellow Yam and Bed Brazil, hitherto resistant, showed slight infec- 
tion, and White Yam, Southern Queen, and Golden Gem riiowed slight stem 
rot kill. The Nancy Hall and Porto Bico varieties were again severely at- 
tadked. Soil type appears to be a significant factor in stem rot kill differences. 
Commercial value in stem rot xeslstaiit sweet potatoes is discussed. 

The residual effects of lime and sulfur on sweet i)otato pox were studied, and 
the results support those previously obtained. It is diflacult to bring pox- 
infected soils back to normal production, especially where lime has been applied 
in large quantities. The results have shown also that sulfur is most effective 
in wet seasons and slowly effective in dry seasons, and that the disease is most 
severe in dry seasons. However the use of sulfur apparently reduces the con- 
ditions most suitable for infection, while lime enhances those conditions. 

Previous results having i^own that large amounts of fertilizer caused severe 
Injury to sweet potatoes, and that the losses from stem rot were greater on 
injured than on uninjured plants, farther tests were conducted, in which 
kalnit, sulfate, and potasstum chloride were used to supply 7 per cent of potai^ 
in a mixture containii^ 2 per cent of sAtrogen and 8 per cent of phosphoric 
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add. The injury and kill were much greater where the mixture containing 
kainit was used instead of the other potassium salts. Yields wore also greatly 
reduced on plats whore kainit was used. Apparently, potash salts cause much 
injury, showing generally as a mottling or spotting of the leaves, but as 
previously shown, any and all of the several sources of potash used can be 
safely employed if applied several months previous to setting the plants. 

Studies of the effect of sulfur and lime on the scurf disease of sweet polatocs 
showed an inci’ea&e of 8,3 to 10.3 per cent of infected potatoes when lime was 
used, and this was true oven where sulfur was applied tlio previous year. 
Apparently the growth of tho plants was rotarded on the limed plats. There 
was also slight evidence of chlorosis of the foliage. 

Although there was a much smaller percentage of scurf Infection In lOSiS than 
in 1924, the results thus far Indicate that 800 lbs. of sulfur on the sandy soils 
will reduce the disease for the year, but possibly not for the next year. AppU- 
catlons of from 300 to 600 lbs. per acre for 2 consecutive years reduced the 
disease, but slightly reduced yield. 

The results of testing organic mercury compounds, mercuric chloride, and 
formaldehyde for the control of scurf or soil stain disease of sweet potatoes 
showed that the dust treatments were much more effective than the liquid 
treatments. Possibilities of the respread of fungus on potatoes treated with 
solutions was much groatc^r than in case of those treated with the dust 

Reports on research for 1925 {BrooUyn Bot Gard. Bee., U (IBZS), No. 
2, pp. O. M. Reed repoii:s in brief detail investigations with oat loose 

smut (UstUago aveme) and covered smut (U. levis), also with sorghum covered 
kernel smut (Sphaoelotheoa sorghi) and head smut (Sorosporium reiUamm). 
These studies dealt mainly with resistance and its inheritance. A. H. Graves 
notes greater resistance by roots than by shoots of diestnut trees to JBndotJUa 
parasitica. Creonectria ooooinea has been shown to be pathogenic to BetuUt 
lenta, B. lutea, and B. eWba papyrifera, and B. popfUifolia is probably sus- 
ceptible. H. S. Hill found that in over 70 samples certain of the Long Island 
soils gave pH values differing from 1.0 to 2.4 between the fresh samples and 
those stored for one year, the changes being from an add to a more alkaline 
condition. 

InvestigatioiLS of dusts, spreaders, stickers, and diluents for spraying 
and dusting mixtures {Nete Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1926, pp. 199-206, 207, 208, pi. 
1).— Two of the studies reported under this head are as follows; 

Ohemlcal sMies of the New Jersey dry^m%w spray itt relation to arsc^ideal 
in}wy, J. M. GJnsburg (pp. 199-206).— -It appears from Investigations on the 
influence of moisture, temperature, and sunlight on the formation of water- 
soluble arsenic that the rOle which atmospheric conditions play in arsenical 
injury to foliage is primarily a problem of plant physiology and spedflcally 
of changes in plant permeability, rather than of pure chemistry. The Influence 
of hydrated lime, Kayso, and sulfur on the formation of water-soluble arsenic 
is shown in tubular form, with a suggestive chemical reaction explaining why 
so much more water-soluble arserdc was obtained when caldum carbonate 
was used. Results are presented with discussion of a study of arsenical burn- 
ing and correctives. 

Bffeot; of nUneral oil on foUage, J. M. Ginsburg (pp. 207, 208).— A study of 
the effects of mineral oils on foliage did not Identify^ the causal agent of oil 
injury, but the fact that the highly refined oils proved to be much less toxic 
to foUage than the unrefined su^ested that either the unsaturated or the 
aromatic hydrocarbon may be responsible for foliage burning. 
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Two new bacterial diseases^ M. T. Cook {PhytopQ>thoU>gy, 15 (1925) ^ No. i, 
p, 55) ~A wilt disease of eggplant and a bacterial disease of cultivated Cosmos 
are reported as due to bacteria. The bacteria found In connection with the 
eggplant disease do not attach tomato, pepper, or tobacco. With Cosmos, a 
Fusarium is said to be usually associated with the bacteria, but it will not 
cause the disease. 

Bacteriophagy and plant cankers [trans. title], W. P. Isbailskt (Oentll 
Balet [cto.], 2. Aht., 67 (1926), No. 8-15, pp. 236-242, p!. i).— From cancer 
tumors produced on Beta vulfforis with jS. tumefaciom a bacteriophage was 
isolated which was scared affected by a temperature of 55® 0., but which was 
inactiyated at 70®. Particulars of the study of these organisms together are 
given. 

The attentnation of plant Tlmses and the inactivating influence of 
oxygen, J. Johnson (Science, 64 (1926), No. 1652, p. The author reports 
having attenuated the virus of tobacco and other mosaics by heat. The plants 
soon after inoculation were placed in constant temperature chambers at a 
temperature between 35 and 87® 0. for 10 days or more. At this temperature 
symptoms of mosaic were wholly or partially masked, and transfers of the virus 
from such plants riiowed that a very decided attenuation had occurred. The 
attenuated virus usually gave only mild mottling and little or no malformation 
as compared with marked symptoms of tobacco mosaic. It is believed that this 
attenuation can be obtained in varying degrees, depending upon the temperature 
exposure within certain limits. The author dlaims that the attenuated virus 
can be repeatedly transferred through tobacco plants without apparently 
altering the attenuated condition. 

The virus was found to retain its vitality in soil for several months, the 
longevity being mudh shorter in sand or sandy soils than in heavier ones 
containing day or organic matter. The variation Is believed to be dependent 
upon oxygen relations. 

Factors affectbag certain properties of a mosaic virus, H. H. MoKxnnsv 
(Jour. Agr, Beaearch lU. S*}, 35 (1927), No. 1, pp. J-ijB).— In the study here 
briefly described as undertaken to predetermine the probable degree of re- 
liability of certain contemplated Investigations on mosaic of a cereal (winter 
wheat), the author used virus obtained originally from a young mosaic tobacco 
plant 

It was found that the tmperatures at which the tobacco mosaic virus 
becomes inactivated depend on the concentration of the virus and the nature 
of the plant extract Virus extract diluted 100 times with water was inac- 
tivated in 10 minutes between 82 and 0., the same virus undiluted being 
inactiyated between 88 and 90®. Fluid extract from healthy cucumber plants 
seemed to have a more depressing effect on the potency of tbe virus than an 
equal amount of water or tobacco fluid. Virus diluted with water or juices 
of tobacco and cucumber lost potency more rapidly on standii^ than did undi- 
luted virus extract, particularly when healthy cucumber extract was used. 
The first reduction In the potency of diluted virus extract does not always 
appear to be permanent The nature of tbe reactivation may result from 
adsorption or from an actual increase in the number of virus partides not 
previously inactivated. 

“The properties of viruses from xtoats of different species can not be ade- 
quatdy studied in a comparative way untU the virases can be purified, 
brought to a fairly uniform concentratlctti, and studied in reasonably uniform 
dispersing media.” 
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QaantitatiTe and purification motliods in Tims studies, H. H. McKinney 
{Jour. Agr. Research [17. iSf.], S5 (1921), No. 1, pp. IS-SH, figs. B ), — Experiments 
herein preaeuted indicate that the virus of tobacco mosaic can be studied quanti- 
tatively by dilution and inoculation methods. The method suggested has been 
tested in connection with several problems, and the relative congruity of the 
virus concentrations in fractions obtained in a similar manner lends support to 
the method. Though accuracy depends upon several factors which are indicated 
as not being easily controlled, it is thought that the method offers a basis for 
the further improvement of quantitative methods. Data presented show that 
filtrates of virus extract tend to be low in virus concentration, and Indicate that 
the filter slime, which is composed of suspensoidal and colloidal materials con- 
tained in the extracts, removes a considerable portion of the virus. 

Preliminary exi)eriments indicate that the concentration of the virus varies in 
plants grown under different conditions, in plants of different ages, and in differ- 
ent parts of the same plant ; also that the concentration of virus in an extract 
is influenced by the methods used in preparing the tissue and in making the 
extraction. Tho chemical and physical behavior of extracts also varies in plants 
of different ages and in plants of the same age grown under different conditions. 

It is believed that the methods of culturing and selecting the plant material, 
and the methods employed in making and manipulating the virus extracts, must 
be standardized as far as possible to insure reasonably uniform results. 

Xotes on the genus Aphanomyces, with a description of a new semi- 
parasitic species, J. N. Couch (Jour. Misha MitcheU 8ci. 8oo., 41 (1926), No. 

PP* 216-227, pis. 8 ). — species of Aphanomyces, closely related to A. para- 
sitious but differing in size of the oogonia and eggs and especially in growth 
habits, is described as new under the name A. ewoparasitious because of its 
habit of sending its haustoria around the threads when growing as a semipara- 
site on other molds. Experiments testing the range of the new species shows 
that it parasitizes all Phycomyeetes but no Ascomycotes or Basidiomycetes. 
Spirogyra also is immune. 

The developmental history of Oladosporium entoxylinum [trans. title], 
W. HiMMBtBAUB (Oaterr. Bot. Ztsohr., 7B (1926), No. IS, pp. 17-29, figs. 9),— 
The life cycle of 0. ontocsyllmm is detailed in its relations. 

On the relationship between Mclanipsora on Salix pierotil Miq. and 
Oaeonia on Ohelidonlum majus Ii. and Corydalis inclssa Pers., T. May- 
suMOTo (Bot. Mag. [Tokyol, 40 (1926), No. 470, pp. figs. 2).— This work, 
continuing that previously noted (E. S. B., 44, p. 65), supplies data from fur- 
ther studies including inoculation and tabulated results, concluding with a 
technical description of the new species Melampsora ohelidonU-pierotH, 

Factors affecting the development of Melampsora lini (Pers.) Beam*, 
H. Hast (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 1, pp. 56, 54).— The temperature^ light, 
and moisture requirements for the development of spores of M. Uni were studied, 
and it was found that the aeciosporea and uredinlospores germinated at tem- 
peratures ranging from 0.5 to 0., while uredlnia are formed at temperatures 
ranging from 7 to 80®, Tellospores were found to require a rest period which 
could not be shortened artifleiaUy. Bust from common flax infected Linum 
rigidim hut not L. lewisU, while that from L. lotoisli did not infect common flax. 

On the identity of Rhizoctonia lamellifera and S<fierotiiim batattcola, 
W. Shail (Brit. Myool. 800. Trans., 10 {1926), pb. 4, pp. 28HS02, pi. 1).— 
Since making the original study (E. S. B., 56, p. 752) of a fungus which was 
then described as R. lamelUfera n. sp., the author has investigated further 
occurrences of this fungus aM has studied In this coxmection a fungus asso- 
ciated with a hot weather wilt of PhaaeoJm Vfagaris and identified with 8* 
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lataticola. An account of the occurrence of this form has been noted (B, S. b., 
66, p. 643). This fungus has proved, it is stated, to be indistinguishable in 
culture from the form designated as B. lameUifcra, and this name is therefore 
withdrawn in favor of the name l)aftaticola. One main purpose of this paper 
is to record a large increase in the host rnnge of this parasite, which is now 
widespread in Uganda, and the list of hosts has l>eon extended to include 
Coffeu wrahioa, Bi'ythrim hidwa, M, umbroaa, and E, vclutind^ Alhkssta moTm- 
cana and A. aUptUatat Theodroma cacao, Sesbania sp. (S. punotafaf), Codiaemi 
sp., Buoalvptua sp. (B. gUibitlusf), Oupressua maorooarpa and C. benthaml, 
Oalliatephua sp., an unnamed vetch from Palestine, and probably Pithcoolobium 
soman. An account is given of the fungus iu some of these relations. 

On the occurrence in Britain of the conidial stage of Sclerotlnia 
cydoniae Schell, H. Wobmald (JBHt. Mycol 8oo. Trans,, 10 (1926), pi, 4, pp, 
SOS-606, pi 1).— After discovering (B. S. B., 46, p. 822) the conidial form of 
the medlar fungus (Solorotinia mespiU) and after noting the occurrence else- 
where on Oydonda mlgaris of a closely related fungus, the author searched for 
such a fungus on quince trees. This was found in 1926 at Bast Moiling He- 
search Station and at Wisley. The dimensions of the conidia are said to be 
somewhat greater than those indicated in the description given by Schellen- 
berg, as noted in a later publication by Wormald (B. S. B., 49, p. 260). 

Alternate hosts of Puccinia coronata Oorda, S. M. Dietz (Phytopathology, 
15 (1925), Bo, 1, p, 5^).— A summary account is given of species of Berchemia, 
Geanothus, Zlzyphus, and Bhamnus as alternate hosts of P, coronata (B. S. B., 
60, p. 446). 

Physiologic specialization and mutation in Helminthosporium sativum, 
J. J. CHErsTBayrsBav (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 12, pp, 78&-105, figs, .^).— Of 
the numerous forms of E, satimtn the author studied 87 in detail, and he states 
that they can be distinguished in culture by the rate of growth, relative amounts 
of submerged and aerial mycelium, nature of the myedial growth, zonatlon, 
conidia production, density of conidial clusters, mycelium color, and the readi- 
ness with which the forma mutate. AH forms can attack the roots and basal 
stems of wheat and barley, some being very virulent, others slightly so. There 
is in general a correlation between virulence on wheat and that on barley. 

Asexual mutation occurs freueqntly in some forms oC E, sativum. Mutants 
arise abundantly from some forms in artificial culture as wedgo- or fan-shaped 
sectors. The mutants bred true when propagated from cither spores or myce- 
lium. Some forms mutate readily. Mutation was observed in forms from 
England, AustraUa, Africa, Argentina, Serbia, Canada, and points in the United 
States. Reversions which occur are always in the form of sectors. Mutants 
difEer from the parents both in morphological characters and In pathogenicity, 
and may be more or less virulent than that of the parents. 

The inheritance of resistance to Puccinia graxninis avenae, S. M. Dim 
(Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 1, p. 54). — ^The reactions and segregations are 
^own of the Fi, Fa, and F« generations of crosses between eight pure line 
varieties of oats. 

Studies in 3rast resistance, B. B. Mahts (Jour, Eerediiy, 17 (1926), No. 9, 
pp. $12^25, figs, 7).— Besults are summarized of coopeorative studies on a num- 
ber of rusts since 1918. 

It is concluded that rust resistance probably is to be found In some form or 
other among lines of the majority of host species. The reaction of various lines 
in the same host species or the same variety suggests that a number of distinct 
:foctors may cause the same Juanifestatlon of resistance It Is regarded as im- 
portant that this be kept in mind in studies of inheritance of resistance 9^ 
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especially in studies concerning the nature of resistance. The host studies 
should follow lines as far as ];K>ssible genetically pure for resistance to a pure 
culture of the rust in order to obtain uniform results. 

Infection of barley by U&tilago nuda through seed inoculation, W. H. 
Tisdale and V. F. Tapkb {Phytopathology^ 15 {19B5), No, 1, p, 59). — Investi- 
gations were made of a number of varieties of barley in which the dehuUed 
seed was inoculated with spores of TJ, nuda and a high percentage of the 
plants was infected with loose smut. 

Bye resistant to leaf rust, stem rust, and powdery mildew, E. B. Mains 
{Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 1, pp. 58, 59).— The author reports that two 
plants of Abruzzes rye hi^ly resistant to leaf rust, Puccinia disperaa, were 
also practically immune to powdery mildew, JSJryaiphe graminis seoaliif, Selfed 
and open-pollinated seed were studied for susceptibility to leaf rust and mildew 
and the most promising of these for susceptibility to stem rust, P. gratninfa 
seoalfs. All types of susceptibility from high resistance to high susceptibility 
were found. Selfs and crosses were made of this material, and from studies 
it appeared that resistance to each disease was dominant. Plants showing 
resistance to one or more diseases and susceptibility to others are believed to 
indicate that resistance to eadh is due to separate factors Independently 
inherited. 

Some experimonts on the control of bunt in wheat by copper carbonate 
and other chemicals, including data on the growth and yield of treated 
and untreated groin, K. Sampson and D. W. Davies (Welsh Jour, Agr,, 2 
(1926), pp* 188--212). — ^Besults are given of five experiments carried out in the 
seasons 1923-1925 in a search for an inexpensive, adherent, adequately control- 
ling, fungicidal powder to combat wheat bunt without detriment to germln- 
ablUty or to subsequent development 

Copper dusts controlled but did not eliminate wheat bunt (Tilletia triUoi). 
The best control was given by dehydrated copper sulfate and high-grade copper 
carbonate (50 per cent copper) at 2 oz. per bushel of grain (lower percentages 
4 oz. per bushel). Uspulun and Germisan gave control about equal to that 
from good copper carbonate. Formalin at 1:320 and 1:480 was not quite so 
effective, and a stronger solution Injured the grain. 

Bunt control gave better growth in the field, Improved tillering, and increased 
grain yield, producing in three cases increases ranging above 100 per cent. 
The re^ts are thought to indicate that T. triUoi injures wheat, besides r^lac- 
ing healthy with bunted grain. Further experiments are In progress. A 
possible stimulating ejKect is suggested. 

Covered smut (TiUetIa tritici) iu wheat: The value of different control 
methods, G. F. Pdttiok (Union 8o, Aftica Dept, Agr, Jour., 8 (1924), No, 6, 
pp, 616^22, flga. ^).— Besults are presented of experiments at the PotdhefStroom 
School of Agriculture and Experiment Station with a view to determining the 
effects of modern as compared with older seed treatments for covered smut 
or bunt of wheat, which is said to ho widely distributed in South Africa. All 
seed grain was first artificially dusted with spores of T. tritiei, and was then 
treated, comparatively, with different preparations, which are indicated. 

It is regarded as important to use a disinfectant whi(ffL remains on the sur- 
face of the grain after planting. Both copper sulfate and copper carbonate 
dust satisfy this requirement. The latter is regarded as superior to any other 
treatment, and it is on trial for use against smuts of kafir, oats, and barley. 

Oopper-carbouate seed treatment for stinking smnt of wheat, Y. F, 
Tirra and F, 0. Mtaa (U. 8. Dept, Agr, Miso, dire, 108 (1927), pp. 4f figs. 8).— * 
This dicular piresents briefiy the advantages of the copper carbonate treatment 
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for wheat stinldng smut, directions for its use In a simple and inexpensive 
manner, and cantions appropriate to the poisonotis character of the chemical. 

Fungicidal dusting for control of wheat stinking smut [trans. title], 
A. Keabt and W. Stbaib (Pftansenhau [Berm], 2 (1925), No. 7, pp. P7-i03).— 
A tabular account with discussion is given of tests with various fungidtlal 
sprays and dusts in use or offered for control of wheat stinking smut. Some 
of these are proprietary. A short bibliography is given of related contributions, 
mostly recent 

Action of certain fungicides on seed wheat and on smut (Tilletia levis) 
[trans. title], A, Petit (Arm, Serv. Bot. [Tunift], $ (1925), No. 2, pp. 89-^162, ftga. 
Jd).— The systematic account here presented, including an historical review, 
results of experimentation and their interpretation, particular and general 
conclusions, and a list of about 60 biblic^aphical references, emphasizes <he 
statement that the plan of dusting seed wheat with substances having high 
fungicidal efficiency unites with advantageous conditions of easy employment 
a d^ree of security equal to that of solutions as regards protection from smut 

Vrotpootjie or take-all of wheat, V. A. Futteeill (Union Bo. Africa Dept. 
Apr. Jour., 8 (1924), No. 6, pp. 602-612, figs. 6).*— Attention is called to the 
presence of wheat takeall, foot rot, or vrotpootjic, due to Ophiotolus cariceti. 
These names are recommended for nse with this disease only, to distinguish 
it from other fungus diseases of somewhat similar nature, for one of which the 
name Helmlnthosporlum foot rot Is referred to as appropriately distinctive. 
Take-all is described in its various aspects. 

Influence of balanced nutrient supply on suscex>tlbiUty of com fdants 
to Gibberella saubinetU (Mont.) Sacc., G. N. Hoffeb and J. F. Tbost 
(Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 1, pp. 59, 60).— The relative extents of injury 
to three strains of com by infection with G. smhimtU were varied by supplying 
young plants of each strain with controlled supplies of mineral nutrients added 
to washed sand. With plants grown under conditions where either phosphate 
or potash was deficient, the injuries induced by G. sauUnetH were markedly 
different for each respective strain. 

Tuckahoe on maize, F. A. Womr [Jour. Elisha Mitchell Bci. Boo., 4I (1926), 
No. S-~4, pp. BS8-290, pU. 2).— In the spring of 192S the author received from 
Albemarle, N. 0., a collection of 11 tuckahoes, 8 on i^ools of Zea mays and 3 
on roots of Pinus spp. like sclerotia are said to have been found previously 
on pines in North OaroUna, on citrus in Florida, and on sumac in Arkansas. 
Fruit bodies of the Poria type liave been developed on each of 4 tuckahoes 
from com and on 2 from pina Artifidial cultures made from plantings of 
sclerotial tissues have given rise to sporophores. The fungus is thought to be 
identical with P. cocos. 

The cause of cotton wilt in India, S. Zu Ajuiekab (Jour, Indian Bot. 800., 
5 (1926), No. 1, pp. The author reports successful inoculations of cotton 
plants with Fusarium sp. isolated from wilted cotton plants obtained at Nagpur 
and Dharwar. Objections are presented to the acceptance of the theory tiiat 
cotton wilt is due to the accumulation of iron and alamlnum salts* 

Studies on the tipbum disease of lettuce, A. G. Newhaxl (Phytopth 
thology, 15 (1925), No. 1, p. 58).— An investigation was made of the relation 
of certain fertilizers, temperature, sunshine, and soil moisture to tipbum under 
field and greenhouse conditions It is concluded that the disease is not of 
bacterial origin, hut that fluctuations in temperature and moisture supply, 
particularly in the presence of readily available potassium and nitrogto, Induce 
tipbum. Slowing down the rate of growth by leaving potash ont of the fer- 
tilizers and by root pruning or dei^ cultivation at the proper time also reduced 
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the amount of disease. Slow-growing varieties of head lettuce were found to 
be less subject to tipburn than others. 

** Pink-root ’* of onions caused by* Phoma sp., H. N. Hansen (Sdenoe^ S4 
(J9SS6), No, /60St p. 525).-- A disease of onions due to Phoma sp. is described 
and compared with similar diseases due to Fusarium spp. It is claimed that 
if roots arc cultured they still remain turgid and firm, although of a distinct 
pink coloration. If roots in this condition are sterilized with corrosive subli- 
mate, only a single fungus belonging to the genus Phoma is obtained. A brief 
description of the fungus Is given. 

Typical pink root symptoms, a diffuse pink color, followed by shrivelling of 
invaded parts, wore readily produced in roots of onion seedlings grown in 
sterilized soil inoculated with the organism. 

Onion smut (Scot, Bd, Agr, Leaflet 55 (1926), pp, S, pi, 1 ), — Onion smut 
(Uro(*p8Us cepulae), said to have been known in the Uxiited States since 1869 
and in Great Britain for 12 to 15 years and probably present longer in north 
England and south Scotland, attacks all varieties of onions or leeks. A descrip- 
tion, modes of spreading, and control measureb aro briefly outlined. Change of 
crop, transplanting, and treatment of the drill with formalin are the measures 
recommended. A convenient makeshift method for carrying out the formalin 
treatment is outlined. 

Soil-inhabiting fungi parasitic upon the poa plant and their relation to 
disease, P. R. Joiras (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No, 1, p, 59).— A survey of 
the soil-inhabiting fimgi parasitfc on the pea plant has been made, and three 
groups of fungi are recognized. The first consists of those species which attadk 
chiefly the growing ends of shoots and roots. The most important mombers of 
this gi‘Oup are Cortidum vagum and two bpecies of Pythium. The second group 
includes species entering chiefly the base of the stem, largely species of Fu- 
sarium. The third group consists of two species entering and traversing exten- 
sively tlie primary cortex of roots, a mycorrZilzal fungus and Aphanonvycea 
euteichca. The latter is the most widespread cause of destructive root rot 

Parasitic uemas on peanuts in South Africa, G. Stezneb (Oenthl, Baht, 
letc,}, 2, Al>t,, 67 (1926), No, 16-24, pp, S51-S65, pfa, 4).— An account is given 
of a study undertaken by the author at the In&tance of N. A, Cobb of diseased 
peanut plant material and alcoholic specimens of nematodes. The animal part 
of this matorinl consisted of 688 individual nematodes, which were classified into 
XO species of 6 genera. Nematodes considered as new species include Rhahdltia 
mimobursaria, Apholenohua charnel ocephatua, and Tylenohua cyU/iidricaudatua, 
The last named, a description of which, from the files of N. A Cobb, is given, is 
thought to be, possibly, quite injurious, even alone, but probably more so in 
association with OephaJobua elongatua. Other forms discussed or listed are 
C. peraegnia, Acrobelea ?enta, AcrobeUa sp,, T. filiform^ a, Apholenohua {Paraphe- 
lenohua) paeudoparietinua, and Monohgatera sp. 

Varietal tests of peanut (Arachis hypogaea) for wilt resistance, 0. 
Habtley (Phytopathology, 15 (1025), No, 1, p, 55).— Tests conducted in Java are 
said to indicate that the African, South American, and North American varieties 
of peanut, particularly Valencia, were more susceptible at Buitenzorg than the 
best Javanese varieties. 

Sour sickness of potato plants [trans. title], [E.] Schandeb and [G.] 
SoHWEizEB (Pflanmenbau [SertiJi], 2 (1025), No, 7, pp, 10$--106, figa, 5).-nA 
potato plant sour sickness, or so-called false leaf roll, was observed in June, 
1925, in the course of irrigation and soil-moisture studies, cultivated plants 
remaining apparently normaL It Is not known whether this condition presents 
a parallel to hereditary leaf roU. 
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Study on sugar cane mosaic, A. Bonazzi {SoimcCf 6i (1926), jV'o. 1665, pp, 
529, 530). brief account is given of studies of the susceptibility of different 
cane varieties to mosaic. The procedure adopted consisted of obtaining from 
the field mature canes which were free from disease, as indicated by the 
appearance of the leaves and history of the plants. After dividing each cane 
into as many pieces as there were internodes, the sections (one fr<mi the termi- 
nal and another from the basal iwrtion of the stalh) were separated and 
planted to serve as controls The remaining sections of cane were Inoculated 
by placing in them a small piece of fresh apical bud tissue obtained from an 
infected cane. By this method it was found that the infective agent of cane 
mosaic can be transmitted to the tissue of the apical bud and there remain 
active for several days, even though the tissue is not in a process of active 
growth. 

Rhizoctonia disease of tobacco in Deli [trans. title], S. 0. J. Jochbms 
(JBul Delv Proefsta. Medan, No. 21 (1926), pp. 13, pJs. 3, figs. 2; Bng. aU., p. 

A tobacco damping-off was recorded in 1025 as confined on one estate to 
seed beds and on two other estates to field tobacco in a more serious form. 
Microscopic, cultural, and inoculation tests showed the disease to bo caused by 
a Khizoctonla, one strain attacking on the seed beds, the other in the field, and 
the two strains also differing widely as to both cultural and morphological 
characters. Portulaoca oleracea was attacked by the field Ehizoctonia, and 
cross inoculations both ways gave positive results. The loss at present is not 
severe. 

Chlorosis of trees and shmbs (Idaho 8ta. Bui H9 (1927), p. 14). has 
been definitely established that chlorosis is absodated with high calcium car- 
bonate soils, and that such soils prevent the proper assimilation of iron even 
when considerable total iron is present. Experiments are now under way to 
determine whether incorporatliig Iron suKate in the soil around the trees will 
be successful. Another method consists in placing iron sulfate in contact with 
exposed roots of the trees. 

Investigations on chlorosis of fruit trees. — T, The composition of apple 
leaves In cases of lime-induced chlorosis, T. Wallacs; and 0. B. T. Mann 
(Jour. Pomol. and Sort. Sal., 5 (1926), No. 2, pp. 115-'123; also in XJnio. Bristol, 
Agr. and Sort Besearoh Sta. Ann. Ept 1925, pp. 25-36). — ^This work on fruit 
tree chlorosis, undertaken by the authors as a section of projected studios on 
the wider problem of The Nutrition of Fruit Trees, was limited to the study 
of so-called accidental chlorosis, i. e., due to environmental factors, such as 
particular soil conditions. The work up to the present report had proceeded 
along three main lines, nmely, the occurrence of chlorosis in relation to soil 
conditions; chemical investigations on the foliage of chlorotic trees; and ex- 
periments with a view to controlling the condition in the field. The present 
co mmu n i cation presents certain results which have been obtained under the 
second of these aims. 

“The results of an investigation on the composition of green and chlorotic 
leaves in some typical cases of lime-induced chlorosis of apple are reported. 
Soil data are presented to show the nature of the soil conditions which were 
conducive to the cases of chlorosis considered. Data on the composition of 
green and chlorotic leaf samples are provided, from which 11 is possible to 
make comparisons under various conditions. The data show that the salient 
differences in the composition of green and chlorotic leaves in all cases are as 
follows; (1) Qvem leaves contain higher percentages of dry matter, and lower 
percentages of aeh in the dry matter than do dhlorotic loaves. (2) The calcium 
content of the ash of the green leaves is much higher than that of chlorotic 
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leaves. (S) The percentages of poiassitnn and sodlnm, especially potassium, 
are mudi higher in the ash of chlorotjc leaves than in that of green leaves. 
(4) The diJDCerences in the amounts of magnesium, iron, aluminum, phosphorus, 
and silica are not so definite in character a« in the cases of calcium, potassium, 
and sodium.’^ 

The importance of removal of mummies and affected fruit in apple 
bitter-rot control, it. H. Hubt (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No, 1, p, 56 ), — ^In 
an orchaid of Yellow Newtown apples all mummies in one block of 5 trees won* 
removed during the dormant season. In a second block of 16 trees, aJfeeted 
fiTflts and all mummies observed were lemoved at wecldy intervals during 
July and August. Three trees served as controls. All the trees received a 
single application of Bordeaux mixture on July 17. At harvest where the 
mummies wore removed the percentage of bilter-rot was 4.81, where the 
mummies and affected fruit« were removed the percentage of bitter-rot fruit 
was 0.86, and for the controls it was 49.7. 

The seasonal development of apple scab, F. J. ScHNEJCDEHnAN (Phytopor 
thology, 15 (1925), No. 1, p, 51), — Studies of the incidence of scab on apple 
fruits during 1924 are said to have shown three infection cycles during the early 
season, cessation of spread in midsummer, and renewed activity in the faU. 

Farther studies of the seasonal development and control of apple 
scab and cherry leaf spot, O. W. Kbitt and L. K. Jones (Phytopathology, 15 
(1925), No, 1, pp, 57, 58), — Tn\estigHtions at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., of the asco- 
spores of Ventarla inaeqmlU showed that the spores were being discharged when 
the cluster buds of the apple began to open. Infection began in very early 
stages of unfolding of cluster buds, about 20 days before the “ pink ” spray was 
applied. Although ascospore discharge of the cherry loaf spot fungus began 
May 14 and discharges occurred frequently thereafter, no disease was observed 
until June 25, and it was found that this infection was occasioned by ascospores 
discharged June 16. 

Frequencies of ascospores of Venturia inaequalis in orchard air, G. W. 
Kbitt and L. K Joistes (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No, 1, p. 57), — Orchard air 
drawn througli a filter showed that ascospores were caught at intervals from 
May 6 to June 29, the maximal occurrence being recorded on May 13 when 
during a rain they were caught through a 4-hour period at the average rate of 
289 per cubic foot of air. The major portion of the season’s discharge occurred 
before the blooming ijerlod. 

Rainfall in relation to ascospore discharge and Infection in Yentnria 
inaequalis, F. J. SouNiiiiDLKUAN (Phytopathology, 15 (1925)^ No, 1, p, 56 ), — 
Ascospore discharge studies of Uie apxfie scab fungus have shown that the dis- 
charges occurred only during rainfall, and the majorily of rains within the 
period of discharge were accompanied by spore discharges. As a result of a 
study of three years, May rainfall is believed to determine to a high degree the 
intensity of infection for the season. 

Study of Bartlett pear hlack-end undertaken in California, M. J. "Bsses- 
NEB (Science, 65 (1027), No, 1681, pp, 880, 281), — ^A preliminary account is given 
of a disease of the Bartlett pear, the investigation of which has been under- 
taken. This disease is claimed to be i>hyslologlcal in nature and has caused 
heavy losses in practically all pear sections oi the State. The early stages 
of the disease are said to be evident while the fruit is quite small, the 
epidermis around the calyx end becoming shiny and tight in appearance. Co- 
incident with these manifestations, the calyx lobes are forced out so that they 
appear to be set on top of a peak. As the fruit develops the calyx end either 
turns black, involving the epidermis as well as the fiesh, or else it becomes 
very hard and gritty. In either case the fruit has no commercial value. 
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Preliminary investigations are thouglit to indicate that the abnormal fruit 
development took place on trees produced on the Japanese rootstock, Pyrm 
aerotina, except in a few scattered instances where the French rootstock. P. 
cowmuniSi was used. 

Presence of the European brown-rot fungus in America, W, N. Ezekiel 
(Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No, 1, p. 55),— The author reports isolations from 
fruits from California and the spur-blight Monilia from Oregon as the true 
European brown-rot fungus, SoJerotinia dnerea, Monilia oregonensia is con- 
sidered probably synonymous with 8, cinerea. The latter fungus is expected 
to be of slight economic Importance in this country as compared to fif. ameHcaiia, 

Arsenical injury of the peach, C. M. Haenseleu and W, H. IVIaetin (Phyto- 
pathology, 15 (1925), No. 6, pp. 821-831, figs. 4 ). — Observations made on a form 
of peach twig damage which appeared in New Jersey in 1922, 1923, and 1924 
show that the injury occurs mainly as a leaf burning which frequently results 
in premature defoliation, as necrotic areas at the older nodes of the new growth, 
or as cankers on wood one year old, which cause a bark splitting and gummosis. 

Tests show that atomic sulfur, flowers of sulfur, and lime alone cause no 
injury, but that with powdered lead arsenate (1.6 lbs. to 60 gal. of water), or 
the lead arsenate alone, severe injury is caused. In mixtures, Injury occurred 
only when the lime content was appreciably reduced below or the lead arsenate 
increased above the amounts generally recommended. Injury was caused by 
dry-mix 8-4-0.5-50 with 1.6 lbs. of lead arsenate, though no injury was caused 
by self-boiled lime sulfur 8-8-60 with 1.5 lbs. of lead arsenate. In dry-mix, 
increasing the lead arsenate to 2,5 lbs. or reducing the lime to 2 lbs. made the 
mixture more toxic. Weak trees were most subject to spray injury. Some 
injury was caused by sprays applied early in the season. 

The effect of sodiuun silicofluoride sprays on the peach and on the con- 
trol of bacterial spot, H. W. AimEHsoN (Science, 65 (1927), No. mi, pp. 
16-18 ), — The results of experiments carried on in 1926 are said to have con- 
firmed those in 1925, in which it was found that sodium silicofluoride in a dilute 
solution (2 lbs. to 60 gal. of water) had a decided effect in checking the 
bacterial spot of peach on the leaves. In 1925 no fruit was formed, but the 
1926 experiments showed the effect not only on the fruit but on the foliage. 

No injurious effect was noted on the fruit until shortly before harvest, and 
even then no burning or marking of the fruit could be seen. It was observed, 
however, that the sprayed plats ripened from four to six days ahead of the 
unsprayed ones, and In addition the fruit had a higher color and was somewhat 
smaller. At the tip of the fruit there was an area varying in size and shape, 
with a color range from dark green to yellowish green, the spots being very 
conspicuous in contrast to the normal color of the fruit The taste of the 
entire fruit was said to have been in.sipld, and in some cases rather bitter. 
The effect of the sprays on the leaves varied throughout the season, but on the 
whole little injury was observed aside from rather severe burning at the tips 
and on the edge in the case of some trees. 

At tTrhana, 111., the effect of the control of bacterial i^ot was noted on 
trees sprayed at weekly intervals, starting June 21 and continuing until July 26. 
Almost perfect control of the disease on the fruit was secured. At Owirk, lU., 
the control of the disease on the leaves was not as successful as that on the 
fruit. 

The author concludes that it is not safe for growers to use any spray con- 
taining sodium silicofluoride until further experiments are made as to the 
efftect of different climatic conditions on the amount of injury, and also that 
further investigations are necessary on the chemical changes which take place 
after the material is apidled to the trees- 
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[Oranberry] rot control^ C. S. Beckwith, B. 7. Deeggers, and O. D. Jones 
(New Jersey Stas. Bpt. 1926^ pp. i3JS-22Jf).— It Is stated as the result of tests 
that 5-5-60 Bordeaux soap applied five times gave control of cranberry rot, 
copper lime du«*t being much less efficient. 

Longevity of the nredospores, teliospores, and sporidia of Oronartlnm 
riblcola, P. Spaulding and A. Eathbun^bavatt (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), 
No. 1, p. 58). — Studies made of the longevity and viability of the teliospores and 
Bporidia of C. nhioola on a number of species of Eibes showed that their 
longevity period varied from 10 days for one collection of R, rotundifoHum 
to 87 days for R, nigrum. 

Three raspberry diseases, E. V. Haebis (Bast Mailing IKenf] Research Sta. 
Am. Rpt., IS (1925), I, (Jen., pp. 64--70, pis. 2). — ^In the raspberry classiflcalion 
studies conducted by Grubb (B. S. R., 48, p. 787), it was found that comparison 
of varieties was hampered by the presence of diseases. This fact necessitated 
a study of the pathology of the raspberry leading up to the present investiga- 
tion, which was begun in the winter of 1928, and more particularly to a study 
of one disease, the raspberry blue stripe wilt, on which a report has been made 
(B. S. R., 66, p. 664). Work was subseauently commenced on a raspberry 
mosaic (the severity of which is said to be increasing in some varieties) of 
causation at present unknown, and on a cane spot disease constantly associated 
with a fungus which is said to be similar to one which is parasitic in America. 
This cane spot is described. 

Control measures under discussion here refer to conditions in new plantations 
and to those in established plantings. Tabular comparison is presented of the 
chief distinguishing symptoms of these three raspberry diseases. 

Rasciation of dahlia, B. F. Smith (Joi(r. Heredity, 17 (1926), No. 4, p. 112, 
figs. 4)* — ^ description accompanying this frontispiece states that the 

plant in question was a fasclated double pink dahlia, a much branched, very 
leafy plant, and that it had many floral axes stretched 8 to 6 in. and covered 
with green bracts. No normal flowers were present, and only occasionally a few 
pink petals. The plant differed visibly otherwise only in having an injured 
main axis with a cavity extending through several internodes. Into this cavity 
rain water had penetrated, and in this medium a mixed bacterial growth had 
developed. The fasciation is attributed to the action of ammonia and other 
bacterial by-products. One of these fasdations had as many os seven centers 
at the apex. Types of the three sorts of colonies of bacteria on poured plates ore 
shown. 

A Peridermittm new to the northoastem United States, H. H. Tobk 
(Beienoe, 64 (1926), No. 1664, PP- 500, dpjf).— The author reports finding during 
the first we^k of June, 1925, a gall-forming Peridermium on the Scotch pine, 
PPnus syVoestris, near Woodgate, N. Z. During the summer a careful search 
was made for alternate hosts of the Perider3Daium, but none were found, and 
it is believed to be undoubtedly autoecious in that region. The galls are said 
to be quite similar in shape to those produced by OronaHium oerebrum, but the 
aecia are not cerebroid. 

Further investigations indicated that this Peridermium had been present in 
the locality for at least 80 years, and that the amount of infection had increased 
rather rapidly since 1920. 

Some undescHbed fungi on sourwood, Oxydendron arboreum (L*) BO., 
F. A. Wole (Jom. BUsha Mitchell Boi. Boo., 41 (1025), No. 1^2, pp. 94-99, pis. 
2). — Sourwood (0. arboreum), said to be of economic importance throughout 
the coastal plains of the Oarolinas as a source of honey, is subject to Infection 
by a number of fungi. The author notes three forms of these which are said 
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to differ from any previously described for this and other ericaceous hosts. 
These species are described as new under the names 8phaerella caroHniana^ 
SphaeruUna polysporaf and Veiiturlok ojpydendt*L 

ECOlSrOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGT 

A comparison of the animal communities of coniferoub and docidnons 
forests, 1. H, Blake (IU. Bioh Motiog., 10 Vo. 4 pp. H8, pis. 76).— In 

this work the author reports upon the animal ecology of the upper slopes of 
Mount Ktaadn, the steep slide animal community, animal ecology of Maine pine- 
hemlock forest, and animal ecology of deciduous forest in winter. A bibli- 
ography of four pages is included. 

Birds of Denmark, B. L. Schi^leb (Benmarks Fugle. CopCfiMgen: GlgdeUr 
dalske Boghandel. 1925, vol. 1, pp, 552, pla, 98, flge, 767; 1926, uol. 2, pp. $38, 
pl8. 87, figs, 767).— Chapter 1 of volume 1 deals with the ornithological literature 
of Denmark (pp. 11-197), and chapter 2 with the structure (pp. 199-226). 
CJhapter 3 (pp. 227-265) consists of a general discnssion with lists of Danish 
birds (pp. 227-248) and an account of land birds by H. Wlnge (pp. 244-255), 
and chapter 4 treats of the Anseriformes (pp. 257-523). 

Chapter 1 of volume 2 deals with the ornithological literature of Greenland 
(pp. 11-80), chapter 2 with a discussion and lists of the birds of Greenland 
(pp. 83-59), and chapter 3 with the ducks of the subfamily Buligulinae (pp. 
61-319). 

Report of the department of biology, T. C. Nelson (Veto Jersey Stas. Rpt 
1926, pp. 103-11$, pi. 1, figs, g),— This is a report of the work of the year with 
the oyster, in which especial attention is given to the relation between tem- 
perature and spawning and the effects of weather conditions upon the larvae. 
The report is presented under the headings of weather and water conditions, 
temperature and spawning of the oyster, further studies of the occurrence and 
behavior of oyster larvae, the vertical distribution of oyster larvae, setting, the 
death rate of the 1925 oyster set, and miscellaneous. 

The feeding of organisms in pure culture to young oyster spat, by Q. W. 
Martin, has shown that some have a distinctly higher food value than others, 
as reported tn a bulletin previously noted (B. S. R., 57, p. 256). A continuous 
recording of the water temperatures of Barnegat Bay correlated with the spawn- 
ing of the oyster has shown spawning to occur approximately 160 degree 
hours after the temperature has reached 68" E. Oyster larvae appeared in 
numbers by June 4 and began to set July 14, as high as 3,000 spat being found 
on some test shells down 24 hours. Further studies of the vertical distribution 
of oyster larvae showed that the veligers are most numerous in the region of 
less dense water, which lies immediately above the water of highest saline 
content that creeps up along the bottom of the bay with the flood tide. 

[Report of work in entomology at the Idaho Station! (Idaho Sta. Bui. 
H9 (1927) , pp. £7-29).— In the course of control work with Anvraphis cardui 
on prunes and Aphis pond on apples conducted in 1925 and 1926, a complete 
control of A. cardui was obtained through the use of a mixture containing 
0.5 per cent of pure oil and nicotine sulfate (40 per cent) at the rate of 1 
part to 4,2(55 parts of water. The use of thebe materials against the apple 
aphid was not entirely effective when the nicotine sulfate was used at a strength 
of less than 1:3,200. Sprays containing 2 per cent of oil were ineffective 
against A. eardui when not used in combination with nicotine, and seven 
applications of 1 per cent oil at 1-day intervals were ineffective in killing 
the apple aphid. One-half per cent oil did not injure prune foliage or fruit, 
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but pronounced damage was done by 1 per cent oil and severe injury resulted 
from the use of 2 per cent oiL 

Studies of the beet leafhopper, commenced in 1926 and continued in 1926 
in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology, resulted in the 
finding of this pest in all parts of the State regardless of elevations or prox- 
imity of host plants to sugar beets. It appears, however, that it may be found 
in some commuuities in injurious numbers only during so-called years of 
dispersal. Those years of dispersal are apparently dependent on climatic 
conditions. 

A year of life cycle studies of the codling moth conducted in southern Idaho 
was completed, it being learned that there may be a heavy third brood. 
Oil sprays used as ovicides gave evidence of being quite effective, although 
further work is necessary to determine whether their use is practicable. Eggs 
laid on oil-sprayed foliage hatched much less freely than when deposited 
on nousprayed foliage even when laid a week after oil was applied. A small 
orchard was kept practically free from codling moth larvae as long as 1 per 
cent oil sprays were applied at 10-day intervals. Repeated use of 1 per cent 
oil sprays caused injury to certain varieties, and more knowledge is needed 
concerning the effect of certain oils on plants. 

The Oolorado potato beetle, which appeared in a commercial field in southmm 
Idaho in 1924, was stamped out, as shown by examinations made in 1925 
and 1926. A second outbreak in 1925 in a different locality was similarly 
bandied. 

Investigations of the fruit tree leaf roller continued In 1926 led to the 
determination that oil sprays containing 7 per cent of oil were effective in 
killing the eggs when applied before hatching time and that by their nse 
commercial control can he obtained. A report of the Investigations by Wake- 
land has been noted (E. S. R., 54, p. 56). 

All experiments to date are considered to indicate that the San Jose scale 
can be controlled effectively by applying dormant oil sprays of 8 per cent con- 
tent. 

Notes are also given on onion thrips, wireworms, and oil sprays. Three 
Insects not previously known to occur in Idaho that may prove to be of economic 
importance were discovered during the past year, namely, Mineola adtvZeVia and 
the eye-spotted bud moth which injured prunes, and the clover seed midge, 
Dasyneura leffuminicola, which was found to have a rather wide distribution. 

Report of the division of entomology, F, N, Wauaob bx axu {Ind. Dept 
ComeriD, Ann. Rpt, 8 (1920), pp. 82-65).— This is a somewhat extended report of 
the occurrence of the economic Insects of the year and control work con- 
ducted ; also an account of the apiary inspection. 

[Entomological work at the New Jersey Stations] (Note Jersey Bias. Rpt 
1926, pp. IJjrllt 16, l$l-25i, pis. 6, figs. iO),— This material consists largely of 
the report of the department of entomology (pp. 161-264), by T. J. Headlee. 
A list, with the locality and date, i«i first given of insects and other pests 
received from corre^ondents during the year, arranged alphabetically by 
order, and data supplementary to the correEfpondence are Induded. Under 
the heading of investigations the author sets forth some general conclusions 
relative to the rdatlon existing between climate and Insect activity. A brief 
snmmary is given of a study made by W« Rudolfs of the body moisture, fats, 
and nitrogen occuring in the eastern tent caterpillar throughout its life cyde, 
a report of which has been noted from another source (E. S. R., 56, p. 757)* 

In experim^ts on the timing of sprays for control of the side worms of the 
codling moth, 100 apparently healthy hibernating larvae were collected and 
placed In a screen-wire bottom wooden box which was painted white and 
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htuig to a limb of an average apple tree In an orchard typical oC the region. 
Bach larva was inclosed in a small glass vial plugged with rolled cotton. At 
least one of these cages, and not infrequently more, were maintained within the 
limits of a single county under the care of the county agricultural agent 
The observations showed that there always came a time when the curve of 
emergence exhibited a sudden and large upward rise. When this rise made 
its appearance growers were advised to begin spraying for the side worms. 
Descending adult larvae of the first brood were collected from burlap bands, 
each in Its own glass vial, plugged with rolled cotton, and placed as before 
In the codling moth cage. Soon after the emergence of the second brood of 
moths began, evidences that a large upward rise in the curve was due would 
appear, and as soon as these evidences were detected the growers were advised 
to make spray applications for the side worms of the second brood. This 
scheme of timing seems to have resulted in the establishment of quite satis- 
factory control of the side worms of the codling moth. However, the findmg 
of codling moth adults in bait pans used for catching adults of the oriental 
peach moth suggested that the bait pons might be tised as an indicator, and 
this led to a comparison being made in five localities of these two methods 
and the thermal constant method as reported npon by Glenn in lUlnois 
(B. S. E., 47, p. 852 ; 49, p. 54). Data r^^ating to the codling moth cage record 
and bait pan records at Glassboi^o and dates based on thermal constants for 
1926 are reported in tabular form. The results obtained led to the conclusion 
that the thermal constant nsed in conjunction with the codling moth cages 
forms a good indicator of the time when spraying for the side worms of the 
first brood should take place. The bait pan is chiefiy Important where the 
codling moth infestation of previous years has been large. In control work 
in an area where the infestation on unsprayed fruit does not exceed 50 per 
cent of the picked fruit, the thermal constant and the codling moth cage become 
extremely important, since, as a rule, one thorough spraying resulting in a 
coating of the fruit, applied immediately after the time of maximum emergence 
in the first brood and just previous to the maximum emergence in the second 
brood, effects a satisfactory control of side worm injury of each brood. 

Eeference is made to control work at Glassboro, where a group of apple 
growers with holdings involving 1,876 acres effected a simple organization and 
conducted spraying operations under the direction of the station entomologist 
As a result the condition of the fruit on June 30 was far freer from worms 
than for the past several years. The plan for treatment of these orchards is 
described at some length. 

A report on investigations of the oriental peach moth (Zaapej/resia moleata 
Busck) for 1926, by L, A. Stearns, deals with insectary life history studies; 
life history on caged peach trees ; miscellaneous field observations on life his- 
tory; larval development in the orchard, conditions of infestation, and para- 
sitism; attractive halts; and control studies, Including cultivation and spray- 
ing experiments. The studies of larval development in the orchard and the 
conditions of infestation by the peach moth were made in six different locali- 
ties in the State and the results are given in graph form. A list Is given of 
21 primary parasites of the peach moth that were reared in 1925. A species 
of Jfacrocentrus (probably mepUvora Boh.), thought to be a parasite of the 
strawberry leaf roller, was found to be very prevalent during 1925, and in 
1826 appeared to have been responsible for the enormous reduction in the injury 
done by the peacdi moth. Studies of the peach moth baits have not Indicated 
that the bait and trapping method will serve for purposes of control, but will, 
however, show when the moth is present A study of the relative value of 
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disking, plowing, and combined plowing and disking for tlie destruction of over- 
wintering oriental peach moth larvae on the ground under the peach tree has 
shown that in soils where the disk can penetrate to the depth of 4 to 5 in. 
disking is about as efficient as plowing or as the combination. The application 
of nicotine sulfate in the regular spray practice, as indicated in the amount 
of fruit saved, more than pays the cost of the material and, since this material 
is mainly combined with the regular sprays, should prove a practical procedure. 
A study of the wintering quarters of the oriental peach moth conducted during 
the spring of 1926 indicates, where mummies occur in numbers under the trees, 
that 75 or 80 per cent of the oriental peach moth larvae overwinter on the 
ground. Around 15 por cent go over as larvae in cocoons on the parts of the 
tree from the crotch up and the balance on the trunk within a distance of 8 in, 
of the surface of the ground. All these results indicate (1) that peach trees 
should be treated with paradichlorobenzene as for peach borer and mounded 
high, (2) that some lime in April the soil beneath the peach tree should be 
cultivated with plow or disk or both, and (3) that where the infestation Is 
heavy the addition of nicotine sulfate to the regular spraying mixtures at the 
times recommended should be made. It has also been found that the over- 
wintering larvae from the crotch of the tree upward are very shallowly placed 
and that, in all probability, a penetrating spray can be found which will destroy 
them ; poS‘sibly a penetrating gas would do the work. 

In control work with the European red mite a series of field tests were made 
on both peach and apple with the principal miscible oils and oil emulsions 
to compare their effect upon the eggs. Tho results obtained indicate that the 
oil emulsions and miscible oils have approximately the same value, although 
the oil emulsions run an actual oil content of about 2 per cent while the 
miscible oils run an actual oil content of about 4 per cent. An account of this 
pest by Hamilton has been noted (E. S. R., 56, p. 259). 

Some tests of paradichlorobenzene dissolved in soluble pine-tar creosote for 
the control of the larvae of sfrmifunci'aUs Walk. In the bark of 

linden trees and of Orj/ptorliynchus lapathi L. in the pussywillow are reported 
by 0. C. Hamilton (pp, 196-199). The material was prepared by dissolving 
paradichlorobenzene 1 lb. in 1 qt. of soluble pine-tar oil, the pine-tar oil being 
heated to approximately 120'* F., at which temperature the paradichlorobenzene 
crystals dissolve quite readily. It was applied at a strength of 1 part to 2 parts 
of water against E. semif uneralis on September 11 with a compressed air sprayer. 
The tar oil penetrated to all places where the worms had bored in the bark 
or in the pithy growth and in some cases followed the burrows for several 
inches. The trees wore not injured by the spray mixture, and no evidence 
was obtained of larvae boring In the trunks. Used against larvae of C. lapathi 
Jju no injury to the tree w«s caused even when used undiluted, and it apparently 
was effective against the larvae. 

A report of chemical studies of the New Jersey dry-mix spray in relation to 
arsenical injury by J. M. Glnsburg (pp. 199-206) is noted on page 743. 

Brief reports of investigations of stickers in dusting mixtures and oil i^rays 
and emnlsillers by Glnsburg (pp. 206, 207) are also presented. The results 
obtained in the latter investigations suggest that the superiority of oil emul- 
sions over miscible oils m«y be ascribed to the fact that the former r^ease 
their oil gradually, depositing an oily layer on the sprayed surface, whereas 
the latter form more homogeneous mixtures and possibly prevent intimate 
contact between the oil and the sprayed surface. 

Brief reference is made by 0. 0. Hamilton to a study of the fundamental 
principles influencing the spreading, adherence, and distribution of arsenical 
66645—27 6 
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sprays, defliTiile conclusions from which can not as yet bo drawn. Studies of 
the distribution, quantity, and adherence of load arsenate deposited in field 
spraying and their relation to twig and leaf growth are considered under the 
headings of development of twig and leaf growth at the different dates of spray- 
ing, quantity of lead arsenate upon folia ao collected at different dates of 
spraying, and quantity of lead arsenate on the foliage developing between spray 
application. The results arc reported in gr.iph form. 

Observations of the raspberry root borer (E. S. R., 55, p. 5C1) indicate that it 
is really a crown borer. It is annual brooded, pupation owurring from the mid- 
dle of Aug^ist to the middle of September, and emergence oC the moths taking 
place between the end of August and the end of September. The eggs are first 
deposited on the under rides of leaves during the first week in September and 
ovipositiou ends by the close of the month. They hatch from about the middle 
of September to the middle of October. The* newly hatched larvae crawl down 
the canes to a point just below the surface of the ground, where each proceeds 
to cut a shallow cell in the side wall of the cane In which to pass the winter. 
They emerge about the middle of April and bore channels in the lower part of 
the cane. The studies have shown that nicotine in the form of tobacco dust 
has a wider margin of safety than ctilcium cyanide and carbon disulfide, is far 
more efficient than nicotine in the form of Black Leaf 40, and should be applied 
with lime and sodium carbonate while the pest is in its winter quarters. 

A reiwrt of the Cranberry Substation by 0. S. Beckwith, B. F. Driggers, and 0. 
D. Jones (pp. 215-228), noted on pages 714, 787, and 753, includes (pp. 222-224) 
an account of studies of the effect of winter submergence on the Japanese beetle 
larvae which indicate that the grubs are not able to go over the winter under 
bogs that are flowed for a period of four months during the winter and spring. 
Cultivated blueberry insects which received attention during the year are (1) a 
gall fly that damages the growing lii)S, (2) a stem borer resembling the rasp- 
berry stem borer, (S) a lepidopterous larva that bores in the berries, (4) 
several hymenopterous parasites associated with a gall on the stems, and (5) 
the cranberry root w'orm. 

The studies of the previous year (B. S. R., 57, p. 50) having shown that cither 
carbon disulfide or calcium cyanide applied to the soil with a temperature of 
CO to 70®, at a time when tht' plants wore not present, would destroy a very 
high percentage of wireworms, farther tests were made in 1926, Calcium 
cyanide was applied with a special machine attached to the plow beam and the 
material distributed in the open furrow, which was promptly filled by the 
turning furrow slice. Applications wore made on May 19, and an examination 
made to the depth of the subsoil on June 1 indicated a kill of 86 per cent. An 
excellent crop of spinach and cabbage was obtained on the treated plats witli 
practically no plants missing. 

Bee investigations reported by R. Hutson (pp. 229-2;JT) include pollination 
studies, details of which are given in a bulletin previously noted (E. S. R,, 55, 
p. 663). The use of ethyl acetate-carbon tetrachloride mixture for fumigation 
against wax moth was found effective at temperatures of about 60® F. (B. S. R., 
66, p. 61). Gaseous chlorine appears to be effective as a disinfectant for 
American foulbrood infected comb. Breeding for resistance to European foul- 
brood and high i)roduction is reported upon. 

Mosquito control work reported upon by T. J. Headlee and F. W. Miller 
(pp. 237-254) is in part abstracted elsewhere (p. 779). Investigations of 
the disappearance of oil from polluted water led to the conclusion that hydro- 
carbon-digesting organisms are probably directly responsible for the breaking 
uj) of the oil film, while bacteria attacking protein materials, releasing hydrogen 
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sulficio, scorn to hnvo elToct IhrouAh the production of this Rns. Hummarizlns 
the results of work with mosquito repellents, it was fouJKl that thuja oil, cin- 
namic aldehyde, anisic aldehyde, bergamot oil, clove oil, and pyrctlirum extract 
(ordinary iu'-eoL powder extract ) ^vere inoM cJXcctivo. ‘When mixed with 
vaseline, cold cream, or face powders, they gave considerably longer protection 
than when ap))lied alone. Ju making such a repellent it was found that about 
4 to G parts of oil or extract mixed with 94 to 96 parts of vaseline or cold cream 
was most satisfactory. {Studies of food for mosquito larvae showed that the 
chemical composition of tlie water detoiminos the food supply, provided MufR- 
ciont sunlight is presenu. In luosquilo-migralion studies approximately 20,000 
adult mosquitos wore collected and coated with a film of methylene blue. After 
the material had been given an opportunity lo dry the trapped mosquitoes were 
freed and collections made continuously as long as the brood could be 
tracevl. Practical work of mosquito control is reported upon by counties and 
municipalilios. 

Economic insects in Silesia in 1925 [trans. tltlej, K. Simm (Ohorohy i 
Hiskodnilci t (1025), No, Ji, pp. Oer, ahs,, pp. H, 42), — ^This is an 

account of the insects of parlicular importance observed at the Silesian Experi- 
ment Station in 1925, considered under the headings of insec‘ts injurious to 
forests, insects attacking fruits, and enemies to field crops. 

Entomological report, 1925~26, A. 11. ItiTcniK (Tanganyika Ter, Dept 
Agr. Rpt J 025-26, pp. 03’ 36), — ^Accounts are given of the occurrence of the 
more important insects of Ihe year and particularly those affecting coffee and 
cotton. 

Life history notes on the Itutherglen bag, J. H. Smith (Queensland Agr. 
Jour,, 27 (7027), No, 4, pp. 285-302, figs, 8). — ^Thls is a report of observations 
t>f the biology and importance of Nysius sp., known as the Rutherglen bug, a 
seven* oui break of which occurred in southern Queensland in 1920. TechnIcaJ 
descriptions of its several stages ai'e given in an appendix. 

The rOle of Oimex lectularius in the epidemiology of relapsing fever 
I trans. title], H. P. Rosjenholz (Ccnlbl, Bakt leto.], 1, Abt,, Orig,, 102 (1927), 
No. 4-S, PP- 170-213, ngs, 3; oSs. U% Jfiev, Appl. Ent, 15 (1927), Her, B, No, 7, p, 
121), — ^This is a rei)ort of studies of the transmission of Spirochaeta ohermcieri, 
together with a review of the literature. Attempts to transmit the disease by 
the bites of infected bugs were unsuccessful. 

Control work with an aphid attacking tobacco [trans. title], J. C. van deb 
M. Mohr (AIrM, Dell Procjsla, Medan,, 2 her,, No. 4k (1927), pp, 34, pU- 
Eng. ahs., pp, 33, »';4).~This is a report of control work conducted at the Deli 
Exiierimeut Station at Medan, Biimaira, during the latter half of 3020, In which 
several tyi)cs of sprays wore tested to determine their eflBicioncy. 

Tlic woolly apple apliis (Eriosonia lanigora Hausm.) in Japan, with 
special reference to the life-histoi*y and the snsceplibility of the host- 
plant, K. IMonzen (In Vcrhandliuigen ilos JIL Intcrmttionalcn Enlomologcn- 
Kongresses, ZUrich, /93J, Weimar: G, UscJimann, 1026, vot 2, pp, 249-275, 
figs. 2; aha. in Rev, Appl, Ent,, 14 (1926), Ser, A, No, 12, pp. 585, 580).— The 
author here reviews the* status of knowledge of the woolly apple aphid at length 
in connection with a list of 80 references to literature, and then records personal 
studies made at Movioka, Japtui, latitude N. Little has been known of 
this aphid In Japan, where it is the most serious apple pest. 

Schizoncura lanigera Hausm. In southern Poland [trans. title], A. KbA’ 
stTCKi (Chorohy i BfskodniU RoMin, 1 (1925), No. 4i PP- 22-30; Ger, ahs., pp. 
29, 5d).— This is an acc<mnt of obHtr^atious of the woolly aphid in southern 
Poland where it first appeared In 1903, and since which time it has become an 
important pest. 
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The peach cottony scale, S. W. Hahman (New York State Sta. Bui 542 
(1921), pp, 19, pie. S, figs. 5).--This account of the peach cottony scale (Pulvi^ 
fiaria amygmi Okll.?), studies of which by Parrott and Harman have been noted 
(B. S. B., 67, p. 453), deals briefly with the life history and habits of the 
species and reports in detail on control work conducted with spray mixtures 
and the methods employed, Mu<*li of the data relating to control work are 
presented in tabular form. In tests made of lubricating oil emulsions con- 
taining 2, 4, and 6 per cent oil, the killing efficiency, in the main, was in pro- 
portion to the oil content. While in certain instances applications of mixtures 
containing 2 per cent of oil displayed a high degree of efficiency, it appears 
that preparations of this strength are not wholly dependable. Considering 
efficiency as well as economy, the author is of the opinion that a mixture 
containing 4 per cent of oil best meets practical needs. 

With miscible oils the killing efficiency varied with different brands as 
well as with different dilutions of the same brand. In the main, a dilution 
of the maxmum strength recommended by the manufacturers for the treat- 
ment of peach orchards afforded efficient protection with no evidence of 
injury to the trees. 

In employing the different types of oil sprays, whether lubricating oil emul- 
sions or miscible oils, it is recommended that application be made in the 
spring as the buds are swelling; that quiet, warm, balmy days be selected as 
far as possible for the spray operation; and that tlie materials be applied 
as a flne mist in an endeavor to wet all surfaces of the bark. In treating 
the trees, grow’ers are cautioned not to overlook pruning scars and cankered 
areas since they often harbor large numbers of the scales. 

The swarming caterpillar as an instance of the difficulties of insect 
control, y. Ramachaitdba Rao (Jour. Madras Agr. Students' Urdon, 14 (192$), 
No. 8-12, pp. 198-20$). — ^Thls is a discussion of the army worm of paddy, 
Spodopiera mauritia. 

Cutworms in the garden, W. H. White (U. S. Dept. Agr. Leaflet 2 (1921)^ 
pp. 2, fig. 1). — brief practical account. 

The azalea leaf miner (Gracllaria azaleella Brants) [trans. title], A. 
TT3IX6BEN (Centralamt. Jordhruksforsok ISweden] FlygU. 118 (1921), pp, 7, 
figs. 6). — ^A brief account of this enemy of azalea with notes on its occurrence, 
biology, and control. 

A contribution to onr knowledge of the North American Conopidae 
(Dlptera), M. O. Van Puzeb (OaJif. Acad. Sci, Proc., 4 . ser., 16 (1921), No. 
18, pp. 513-604). — ^The author gives descriptions of 22 new species and 1 new 
subspecies, presents tables for the separation of the species of 7 genera, and 
gives a list of the North American species of the family. 

Buffalo gnat (Busimnlinm pecnarnm Riley) a lethal insect (North Amer. 
Vet., 8 (1921), No. 6, pp. ^7, ^8, 57). — ^In this account J. F. Barnett, of Yazoo 
City, Hiss., calls attention to the importance of this slmulid. 

Plague investigation in South Africa from an entomological aspect, A. 
Ingram (So. African Inst. Med. Research Pubs., No. 20 (1921), pp. 222^255, 
figs. 2). — ^The author reports upon three of the fleas commonly found on wild 
rodents, namely, Dimpsyllus lypusus, Ohiastopsylla rossi, and Xenopsylla 
eridos, which are apparently able to transmit plague from infected rodents 
to un i nfected rodents. The house rat flea, X, brasUt/Cnsis, can act in a similar 
capacity. 

Pour of the fleas infesting the wild rodents, nam^, D. lypusus J. and B*, 
X. eridos Bothsc,, X. erWd Bothsc,, and C. rossi Watrst, are capable of suck- 
ing human blood. X, brasHiensis Baker, an ectoparasite of the house rat, Is 
also capable of feeding on human blood. 
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The average period of survival of adult fleas apart from their hosts, in 
glass tubes, was 27 days ; when the fleas w'ere placed In an old nest of a gerblllc 
this period was extended to 60 days. 

A list is given of the ectoparasites found in title nests or on the bodies of 
rodents and small Oarnlvora supposed to be Implicated in the spreading of 
plague in the Union. 

Manuring in relation to the control of shot-hole borer of tea, F. P. 
JEPSON and C. H. Gadd {Ceylon, Dept. Ayr. Bui. 78 pp. 49, pis. 5), — In 

work conducted with Xyleborus fornicatus with a view to ascertaining the 
relative values of nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and lime in the control of 
the pest in tea, none of the treatments had any direct effect on the beetle, the 
main benefit roteulting from the accelerated healing of the galleries. 

A preliminiiry note on ** Ohalcid No. 1594,’* a parasite of Ptychomyia 
remota. Aid., B. A. B. Gater {Malayan Ayr. Jour., 14 {1926), No. 10, pp. 
S 4 O- 34 S, pis. .^). — A report of studies of the biology of an important parasite 
of the pupa of the tachinid P. remota, which tachinld Is the most important 
parasite of Artona catomntha in the Malay Peninsula. 

Mites as pests of the tea plant, S. S. Light {Trap. Ayr. iOeylonI, 68 (1927), 
No. PP- 229-238). — ^This is a discussion of the mites attacking tea plants In 
Ceylon and other countries, their differentiation, damage caused, and remedial 
measurea 

AiraiAI PEODUCTION 

The American Society of Animal Production: Becord of the proceed- 
ings of annual meetings, November, 1925-*26 {Amer. Soc. Anim. Prod. 
Proo. 1925-1926, pp. 316, figs. If).— This is a combined report of the annual 
meetings held at Chicago in November, 1925, and November, 1926. 

The following papers were presented in 1925 : What Does Our Society Mean 
to Us? by G. Bohstedt (pp. 9-12) ; Taluo of Livestock Feeding Bxperiments- 
hy B. S. Good (pp, 12-14) ; Methods for Feeding Experiments, by B. A. Trow- 
bridge (pp. 14r-16) ; Equipment for Feeding Experiments, by H. P. Eusk (pp. 
17, 18) ; Publishing Eesults of Feeding Experiments, by O. W. McOampbell 
(pp. 18-20) ; Interpreting Experimental Results, by H. J. Gramlich (pp, 21, 22) ; 
Advances in Respiration Calorimetry with Cattle, by B. B. Forbes (pp. 28-32) ; 
The Energy Basis of Measuring Milk Yields, by W. L. Gaines (pp. 38-36) ; 
Systems of Measuring the Nutritive Energy of Farm Feeds, by E. B. Meigs and 
F, M. Grant (pp. 36-59) ; Genetic Foundations in Crossbreeding, by L. J. Cole 
(pp. 89-42) ; Practical Considerations in Crossbreeding, by E. N. Wentworth 
(pp. 42-49) ; Inheritance of Resistance to Disease, by E. Roberts (pp. 50-53) ; A 
Superior Litter of Crossbred Pigs, by 0. 0. Culbertson and J. M. Bward (pp. 
58-59) ; Prolificacy of Si)ws and Mortality of Pigs, by A. Severson (pp. 66-62) ; 
A CJhemical Test for Sex, by D. Q. Steele and A. L. Zeimet (pp. 68, 64) ; Iron 
Deficient* Swine Rations, by G. Bohstedt, R. M. Bethko, and B. H. Bdgington 
(pp. 64-67) ; The Influence of Fish Meal on Calcium Assimilation, by L. A. 
Maynard and R. 0. Miller (pp. 08-71) ; Cooperative Soft Pork Investigations, 
by 0. G. Hankins (pp. 72-75) ; Soft Pork— Corn Belt, by 0. M. Vestal (pp. 75- 
77) ; Soft Pork— South, by G. S. Templeton (pp. 77, 78) ; Feeding Rye to Pigs, 
by E. F. Ferrin (pp, 79^3) ; Preparation of KAfir Corn for Fattening Hogs, by 
0. P. Thompson (pp. 83, 84) ; Swine Breeding: The Effect of Age, Unfavor- 
able Dietary Oonditions, and the Normal Oestrous Cyde, by F. G. Mumford, 
A G. Hogan, and F. F. McKenzie (pp. 85-88) ; Wool Investigation Progress 
and Needs, by J. A Hill (pp. 8S-9S) ; Prevention and Elimination of Gastroiiu 
tesUnal Parasites of Lambs, by D. S. Bell (pp. 94-97) ; Factors WMch 
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Influence Fleece Weights oi Ranibouillot Sheep, by D. A. Spencer (pp. 97-101) ; 
Influence of Sex on Rate of Gain by Lambs, by F. G. King (pp. 102, 103) ; 
Methods of Instruction in the Wool Laboral<»ry, by K. II. Jtnriis (pp. 103-108) ; 
Water Consumption by Sheep, by S. Plumb (pp. 109 112) ; V^^^uo of Weed 
Seeds for Fattening Lambs by D J. Grihuold (pp. 112 111); Melhods of 
Selecting Wool Samplob in Shrinkage Studios, by ,1. M. Jeno-, and J. L. Lush 
(pp. 115-117) ; Correlations on the Compobition of Beef, by C. Chatfield (pp. 
117-119) ; Correlation of Grades of Animalb with Grades of Carcasses by the 
Score Card Method, by A. T. KIdinger (pp. 119-121) ; Reef (JualiU and Slaughter 
Tests, by W. J. LoefCel (pp. 122-121) ; Correlation of Body Mwiburoments of 
Beeves to Dressing Percentage, by B. J. Wilford (pp. 324-320) ; Distribution 
of Protein in the Muscle of the Powd, by P. B. Howe (pp. 120, 127) ; A New 
Set of Index Numbers Measuring Slaughter and Cost Tieiuls in the Livestock 
Industry, by T. U. H. Blllnger (pp. 127-132) ,* Horse Feeding To«tb, by J. A. 
Simms (pp. 133, 134) (B. S. R., 54, p. 400) ; Problems iu Feeding Velvet Beans, 
by W. D. Salmon (pp. 335-137) ; Present Status and Risults of the Cotton- 
seed Meal Feeding Investigations, by R. S. Curtis (pp. 138-140) ; The Effect 
of a Restricted Diet, by J. R. Slonaker (pp. 143, 142); Cooperation in the 
Livestock and Meat Indu&lry, by R. C. Pollock (pp. 143-145) ; Pastures of the 
Coastal Plain, by S. W, Greene (pp. 145-147) ; Some Principles of Extension 
Teaching, by A. B. Graham (pp. 147—351) ; Iowa Feeder Cal tie Demonstrations, 
by R. Beresford (pp. 151-164) ; A Succes‘iful Swine Saultalion Project, by M, 
B. Posson (pp. 164r-156) ; Wool Improvement on the Farm, by V. A. Freeman 
(pp 166-158) ; Wool Improvement on the Range, by H. A. Lindgreu (pp. 159, 
160) ; Dean Curtiss and the Student Body, by C. L. Burliiighum (pp. lCl-163) ; 
Professor Curtiss and His Associates, by ,T. Olay (pp. 163, 364) ; and The Life 
Work of Brayton H. Ransom, by B. H. RalTensperger (pp. 161r-160). 

The following papers were presented in 1926: Specialization in Research 
Demands Cooperation, by H. P. Rusk (pp. 186-190) ; A Study of tlie Varia- 
bility of the Computed and the Directly Determined Fasting Katahollsm as a 
Measure of the Maintenance Requirement of Energy, by E. B, Forbes (pp. 193- 
194) (E. S, R., 57, p. 66) ; Mineral Supplements for Dairy Cows, by J. B 
Lindsey and J. G. Archibald (pp. 194-197) ; Nutritive Value of Alfalfa Ha^- 
Cut at Different Stages of Maturity, by J. Sotola (pp. 107-200) ; Further 
Data on Inheritance of Resistance to Disease, by E. Roberts and L. E, Card 
(pp. 201-203) ; The Value of Hordbook Data for the Genetic Invest Igati on of 
Sex Ratio and Frequency of Sox Combinations in Swine, by H. 0. I^IcPhee 
(pp. 203-206) ; How Much Accuracy is Gained by Weighing Cattle Throe Days 
Instead of One at the Begiiming and End of Feeding Experiment a, by J. L, 
Lush and W- H. Black (pp. 206-210) ; Wintering Steers wiUi and without Corn 
SUage Preparatory to Finishing on Grass without Grain, by E. S. Good (pp. 
211-213) ; The Effect of Spaying in Beef Production, by H. J. Gx’amli(*h (pp. 
213-216); Preliminary Report of Steer Feeding Trials, by W. L. Jillzzard 
(pp. 216-218) ; Com and Cob Meal for Fattening Baby Beef Calves, by H. W. 
Vaughan (pp. 218-221) ; “Dinner Table*’ vs. “Dinner Pail” for Baby Beeves, 
by G. Bohstedt (pp. 222) (B. S. R., 50, p. 262) ; The Radiant Energy Factor 
and Its Effect upon the Growth of Pigs, by F. 0. Olson and W. J. Loeffel 
(pp. 222-225) ; Caldflcatlon Studies with Menhaden Fish Meal, by L. A. 
Maynard and R. 0. Miller (pp. 226, 227) ; The Value of Different Carriers of 
Phosphorus In Mineral Mixtures for Swine, by W. L. Robison (pp. 227- 
231) ; The Danish System of Swine Improvement, by E. F. Ferrin (pp. 231- 
235) ; Influence of Adding Oats to a While Corn Ration in Growing and 
Fattening Pigs, by E. A. Livesay and E. 0. Stillwell (pp. 285-239) ; Problems of 
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Shrinks and Fills in Marketing Hogs, by B. N. Wentworth (pp. 240-242 ) ; 
Wool Studios with Rambouillot Sheep, by P. S. Hultss (pp. 24«S-246) ; Pre- 
liminary lioport on Pi’ogiianoy Disease of Bwos, by L, J. Ilorlaclier (pp. 246- 
248) ; Trends iu the Fjxport of Livestock Products, by D. M. Strail (pp. 248- 
255) ; Measuring the Color of Beef, by 1*. B. Ilowe (pp. 256, 257) ; Determina- 
tion of the Amount of C^mnoetive Tissue in Meat, by II. IT. Mitchell, R. L. 
Zimmerman, and T. S. Hamilton (p. 257) ; Correlating Cooking Research with 
Ii^ctors which Influence tlie Quality and Palatability of Meat, by L. M. 
Alexander (pp, 268-200) ; A Demonstration of the Quality and Palatability of 
Beef, by P. B. Howe (pp. 200, 261) ; How to Teach, by 0. V. Williams (pp. 
261-265) ; Methods in Feeding Experiments, by G. Haines (pp. 200-268) ; A 
Visit to the Agricultural College of Denmark, by T. U. H. Bllinger (pp. 208, 
260) ; Length of Stabling Season, by M. A. R. Kelley (pp. 270-273) ; The Live- 
stock Man’s Concern with the Corn Borer Infestation, by 0. W. Gay (pp. 273- 
276) ; Report of Activities of the Division of Biology and Agriculture of the 
National Research Council (pp. 276-270); “Truth in Meats” Exhibits, by 
H. A. Liudgron (pp. 280-282) ; The Mis»-ouri Beef Herd Demonstration, by 
J. W. Burch (pp, 282-285) ; The Consumer, the Market, and the Producer, 
by J. E. Poole (p. 285) ; Minnesota Carload Baby Beef Contest, by A. A. Dowell 
(p. 286) ; Dr. Mohler and the Meat Industry, by R. F. Eagle (pp. 286-288) ; 
The Contribution of Dr. MohltT to Research, by A. Bichhorn (pp. 289-291) ; 
and Response: The Interrelation between Disease Control and Animal Hus- 
bandry Problems, by J. R, Mohler (i)p. 292-294). 

Effect of phosphorus deffeient rations on blood composition in cattle, 
L. S. Palmes and C. H. Eckles (JSoo. Expt BU>h ana Med. Proc,, U No, 

ii PP* 30y--^09 ), — Continuing this study at the Minnesota Experiment Station 
(B. S. B., 66, p, 866), determinations were made of the phosphorus and calcium 
content of the blood of some of the experimental cattle. The analyses showed 
an abnormally low phosphorus content in the blood plasma of animals on the 
hay and oat ration either with or without OaCOa supplement. The CaXP content 
tor these animals was rarely above 30 and frequently below 20. In contrast 
is the normal composiition of blood of animals on the same ration plus NaHjPO*, 
which ranged from 60 to 76. 

[Steer feeding investigations at the Caldwell, Idaho, Suhstation] {Idaho 
8ta, Bui, 149 (i027)t p, 27).— The results of (experiments with 2-year-old steers 
(B. S. B,, 66, p. 862) indicated that corn was more efiScient than barley, 100 lbs. 
of gain being product ‘d on 431 lbs. loss alfalfa hay and 88 lbs, loss grain. 
Also 2,692 lbs, of corn silage replaced 606 lbs. of alfalfa hay and 346 lbs. of 
barley in producing 100 lbs. o£ gain. However, the gains were less, the cost 
higher, and the selling price and dressing percentage lower for the silage fed lot 

The production re(xuircment of fattening sheep, T. B. Wood (Jour, Min, 
Agr, [Gt Brit], 34 (1921), No, //, pp. 295-307, figs, 2).— In tliis work the 
records of feeding trials, esx>ecially designed feeding trials, and comparative 
slaughter tests were used as the basis for the data reported. Summarizing all 
the figures, the author concludes that on the average it requires 2.6 lbs. of 
starch equivalent per pound of live-weight increase for fattening sheep. With 
young animals in the early stages of fattening the requirement Is 2 lbs. of 
starch equivalent for this Increase, and In tlie later stages of fattening 3 lbs. 
of starch equivalent This requirement for fattening is added lo the 
maintenance requirement. 

Temporary pastures for fattening spring lambs, L. J. Hoblaoheb (Kea- 
tuokg 6ta, Oiro, SB (1921), pp, 35-49, figs, 4).— This circular summarizes the 
work on the use of temporary pastures previously noted (B. S, B., 64, p, 362; 
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68, p. 163). liape and rape and oats proved to be slightly superior from the 
standpoint of gain to bluegrass. Temporary pastures are highly successful 
under an intensive system of sheep production, where bluegrass cannot be pro- 
duced, or as a supplement to bluegrass. Where bluegrass is available it is 
doubtful whether the increased cost of such temporary pastures would pay 
for the slight increase in gain. 

Ijamb-raising trials, season 1026, J. M. CousMArr (Agr, Qaz, N. 8. WaZaa, 
S8 (1927), 2{o, S, pp. 865, 5dd) Dorset Horn and Kyeland rams were crossed 
with Border Lelces ter X Merino ewes at the Bathurst Experimental Fann, New 
South Wales, 100 ewes being used in each case. From the Dorset Horn cross 
119 lambs were born, and 113 from the Byeland cross. At one month of age 
the Dorset Horn lambs averaged 28.86 lbs. in "weight and the Ryeland lambs 
27.2 Ihs. The average increases in weight in an 84-day period were 62.26 and 
47.76 lbs., respectively. The Ryeland cross lambs sold at a higher price because 
they produced a carcass more suitable for export trade, and, being low-set, 
gave an appearance of being heavier than tlie Dorset Horn cross lambs. 

[Swine feeding investigations at the Now Jersey Stations], F. G. Helyab 
(New Jersey Stas, Rpt. 1926, pp, 86-101, figs, 4).—Sevoral exi)erlments are re- 
ported, some of which are continuations of work noted (E. S. R., 67, p. 69). 

A study of farrowing records.— During the past three years a study has been 
made of the farrowing records of brood sows and the factors that influence 
the number of pigs weaned and raised. In 1924 the percentage of pigs weaned 
was 49.6, in 1926 66.6, and in 1926 61.4. This reduction in mortality has fol- 
lowed the use of a definite method of decreasing roundworm Infestation. 

A study of the effeot of Protozyme on the utilization of food J>y swine , — ^Thls 
study by W. 0. Skelley was divided into three parts to determine the effect ol 
Protozyme on (1) suckling pigs, (2) weanling pigs, and (3) shotes. With the 
suckling pigs (4 weeks old) the check lot received a ration of com meal, red 
dog middlings, tankage, and skim milk powder. In the other lots, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 6 per cent of Protozyme was added to this ration. The pigs were not 
removed from their dams, but allowed to nurse until 8 weeks old. After wean- 
ing, the pigs were continued 28 days longer In the same groups and on the same 
rations. There were indications that the addition of Protozyme increased the 
rate and economy of gain both before and after weaning, but the results were 
too conflicting to draw any conclusions. 

Two lots of pigs, averaging about 72 lbs., were self-fed corn, wheat middlings, 
and tankage as a basal ration, to which was added in one lot 8 per cent of 
Protozyme. Protozyme increased slightly the rate of gain, but at an increased 
cost over the basal ration which probably does not Justify its use. 

A oomparlson of the effect of fishmeal and tankage on the rate of growth and 
on the texture and quality of the carcass of swine,— In continuing this work, 
carried on by Skelley et al., representative hogs were selected from the two 
groups and slaughtered. Chemical analyses were made of the shoulder, side, 
and ham for moisture and nitrogen content. No essential differences were 
noted between the muscle tissues of the two hogs. 

Bogging down corw.— One-half of a 8.12-acre field planted to Reid Yellow 
Dent corn was cut, shocked, weighed, and fed to a lot of 10 177-lb. pigs in dry 
lot. The remainder of the fl^d was ** hogged down ” by a similar lot of pigs. 
Both lots were self-fed tankage in addition. The harvested corn averaged 
60,6 bu. of shelled corn per acre. The corn in both lots was fed out in 26 days, 
and in addition the dry lot pigs ate 160 lbs. of tankage and the pigs in the field 
140 lbs. of tankage. The dry lot pigs made an average daily gain per head of 2.26 
lbs. and those In the fi^d 1.81 lbs, After subtracting the cost of harvesting 
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and feeding, the pigs in dry lot made a net return of $76.40 while those in the 
field returned $105.70. Hogging down corn in this test saved 52 man hours and 
8.3 team hours. 

Influence of field peas on skeleton [of hogs] {Idaho 8ta. Bui, 1^9 (1927) 
pp, 21, 2S).— Continuing the work with field peas (B. S. R., 64, p. 760) 4 lots 
of 8 shotes were fed as follows: Lot 1 cracked peas, lot 2 cracked peas and 
minerals, lot 3 cracked peas 1 part and rolled barley 2.5 parts, and lot 4 the 
same as lot 3, with the addition of minerals. The mineral mixture consisted 
of steamed bone meal 30 parts, ground limestone 30 parts, and common salt 
30 parts. The feed required per 100 lbs. of gain in the respective lots was 
446, 402, 478, and 430 lbs. The actual bending load required to break the right 
femur in the respective lots was 555, 634, 509, and 643 lbs. 

Fall pigs fed from February 13 to March 26 on 6 parts ground wheat and 1 
part cracked peas made an average daily gain of 1,83 lbs. per head and required 
442 lbs, of feed per 100 lbs. of gain. Two lots of 8 fall pigs each were fed the fol- 
lowing rations : Lot 1, 3 parts cracked peas and 7 parts ground barley, lot 2 the 
same, with the addition of cut alfalfa hay. The average daily gains per head 
were 1.08 and 1.2 lbs., respectively. Lot 1 required 472 lbs. of feed per 100 lbs. 
of gain and lot 2 required 437.5 lbs. of grain and 25.6 lbs. of hay for the same 
gain. 

[Experiments with poultry at the Idaho Station] {Idaho 8ta, Bui, H9 
(1927), pp, 35-37). — Statistical studies show that pullets which mature early 
lay more eggs to March 1 and throughout the year than those that mature 
slowly. The early maturing pullets weigh less when they start to lay and lay 
smaller eggs than the slower maturing pullets. The greater the maximum 
weight of the bird for the year, the heavier is the mean egg weight, but body 
weight Is not correlated with the number of eggs produced. No correlation 
exists between size of eggs and egg record. Hens that lay best in their pullet 
year also lay best in their second year. 

A very definite relationship was found to exist between the weight of eggs 
set and the weight of chicks hatched. Chicks from the larger eggs were 
heavier, and this relationship still existed at 8 weeks of age. 

[Poultry investigatious at the New Jersey Stations], F. H, Olickneb 
{New Jersey Stas, Bpt, 1926, pp, S80S89), — ^The results of several experiments 
are noted, 

A study of the value of Protozyme, a fungus enzyme, in the feeding of 
poultry, — Pullets reared from chicks fed as previously noted (B. S. R., 55, 
p. 868) were housed in 10 pens of 50 birds each. Half of the pens were con- 
tinued on the same quantity of Protozyme on which they had been raised. In 
the other lots the Protozyme was Oiscontiuned, except in the check lot to whlcli 
2 per cent was added. The rest of the ration was the regular New Jersey 
ration. All lots continued healthy throughout an 11-montli laying period, except 
one lot to which bronchitis gave a severe setback. In all but one case where 
the Protozyme was continued the egg production was considerably higher than 
when the Protozyme was omitted from the laying ration. Three per cent 
Protozyme gave the highest egg production, followed by 5 per cent, 1 per cent, 
2 per cent, and none, respectively. 

The effect of using electric lights on laying "birds. — Two pens of Single Comb 
White Leghorns of 100 birds each were housed on September 15. In one lot 
lights were turned on early in the morning, from November 1 to April 1, and 
allowed to burn until daylight. In the other pen no lights were used. There 
was a slight neck molt in both pens, but a greater nunaber of birds went Into 
complete molt in the unlighted pen. The hens in the pen receivlxig light laid 
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6,092 eggs from November until April, and those In the iinlighted pen laid 
5,595 eggs. 

A comparison of Iwo dry mash mijiturea for layhxg hens . — ^Two pens of Single 
Comb miite Leghorns of 60 birds each were feci mushes having a nutritive ratio 
of 1 : 3.5 and 1 : 3.9. The scratch grain for both lots consisted of equal parts of 
cracked corn and whole wheat. The first lot laid 3,516 eggs in 8 months and the 
second lot, 3,695 in a like period, 

A comparison of three sources of animal protein . — ^Tho value of animal pro- 
teins from different sources was tested in 3 pens of Barred Plymouth Rocks of 
33 pullets each. The grain and mash feeds wore the same in each pen, except 
that lot 1 received Meato (75 per cent protein), lot 2 meat scrap (60 per cent 
protein), and lot 3 bone meal (25 per cent protein). Those feeds were fed in 
such amounts that all lots received practically the same quantity of protein. 
Pen 3 did not consume enough dry mash to keep the body in condition. During 
the i>eriod from December to April, pen 1 laid 1,607 eggs, pen 2 1,616 eggs, and 
pen 3 1,046 eggs. 

Poultry management at the Ne%v Jersey egg laying contests, W. 0, 
Thompson (New Jersey Stas. Hints to Poultrymen, 15 (1927), No. 11, pp. 4 , 
fig. 1).— The methods of feeding, housing, and management of the flocks at the 
Vineland and the Bergen County egg-laying contests are described. 

Farm poultry (Ontario Dept. Agr. Bui. 329 (1927), pp. 80, figs. 67 ). — ^This 
bulletin covers in a clear, concise manner the practical aspects of the production 
of farm poultry. Charts and illustrations serve to emphasize the text 
The “ how to do it ** poultry book, E. T. Bhown (London: C. Arthur Pear- 
son, 1927, pp. 256, pis. S3, figs. 32).— -A practical guidebook designed for both 
the small and large producer. All the aspects of the poultry industry are 
clearly described. Special attention is given, in the text and by drawings, to 
the construction of equipment necessary to the poultry plant. 

Back-yard prodluction. — Profitable poultry raising, L. Brechemin (La 
Basse-Oour Froductwe. — Les Ponies Gileva go Lucratif. Paris: Lihr. Agr. Maison 
Bustique, [1926], new ed., pp. 864, figs. 80 ). — ^A guidebook for the small pro- 
ducer of poultry, covering such subjects as choosing a breed; housing; feeding; 
management; hatching, both natural and artificial; intensive egg production; 
and the diseases of poultry. 

Raising domestic rabbits, D. M, Geeen (17. S. Dept. Agr. Leaflet 4 W27), 
pp. II+6. fig. f).— This article presents in a popular manner the accepted 
practices of breeding, feeding, housing, and management of rabbits. Appended 
are several recipes for cooking rabbit 

DAIRY FARMIKG— DAIRYING 

The dairy cow, P. Deohambse (La VacJic Loiti&c. Paris: Lil)r. Agr. Maison 
Bustique, 1926, 3. ed., rev. and ml., pp. Xin-\-SS8, figs. 25).— This is a third, 
revised and enlarged edition of this book (E. S. B., 19, p. 271). 

[Experiments with dairy cattle at the Idaho Station] (Idaho Sta. Bui 
149 (1927), p. 23).— Groups of calves were raised on skim milk; on buttermilk 
curd, a new type of semisolid buttermilk; and on Hl-Lactic milk, a newly pat- 
ented condensed sour skim milk. All three products proved successful for 
rearing calves. 

In experiments on wintering heifers, one group was fed alfalfa hay and 
2 lbs. of barley per day, another group received alfalfa hay and pea straw plus 
barley, and a third group was fed pea straw and barley. Growth and develop- 
ment of the heifers ranked in the order named above. Pea straw may be sub- 
stituted for alfalfa hay, but has a lower feeding value. 
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[J»lxporinieiits with dairy cattle at the Now tfersey Stations], J. W. B^rt 
rioTT {New Jersey Stas, Rpi. pp. tSo, ISO, X4J-US). — The results of two 
c‘xperim('nts are notod. 

RaiioHft for dairy durbiq winter months. — Tliroe groups of heifers were' 

used in this tost (H. S. R , ^7, p. 7rs). Group 1 received an average of (i lbs, of 
grain, with alfalfa hay and silage ad libitum lii a dry slock bam. Group 2 ran 
outside With an open sliod for shelter and received an average of 10 lbs. of 
grain per day with llie hay and silage ad libitum. Group 3 received the hay 
and silage ad bbitum in a dry stock barn. All animals were weighed and 
measured each month. From the cost and condition standpoint the results 
favored the management followed in group 1. 

Effcct^t of ultra-violet Irradintmi atid qrecii feed 0 )i the mineral constituents 
of the l)T()od and m,l1c oj cows on adequate diet Int protected from direct sutir 
light, — Five co^^a wtTe u'-ed in this test. All were protected from sunlight, and 
tour wore irradinted for periods of from one-half to one hour daily for one 
month with a quartz nieicury vapor lamp. The other cow was used as a check. 
After one month’s Ireatmenl the covrs were held for two weeks without treat- 
ment and the following two w^ceks wore fed liberal amounts of green alfalfa 
daily. Irradiation lor one-half hour i>er day did not noticeably affect the 
amount of milk nor the percentage of calcium or phosphorus in the milk or 
blood. There were ‘^oine e\klencoH of increased calcium in the milk when the 
cows were iira<lLited for one hour per day, but tlie other constituents in the 
milk and blood wcvq not alfecti^d. Green alfalfa showed no evidence of affecting 
the quantity of milk uor the quality of milk or blood. 

tJddcr size in relation to milk secretion, J. W. Gowen and B. R. Tobby 
(Jour, Oofi, Physiol, 10 No, 6\ pp, 949-960, fig, 1 ), — ^Nine cows were 

millced twice a day for 5 (In.\s, and the milk was weighed and sampled at each 
milking. The animals were then killed at milking Lime, the udders dissected, 
and the amount of milk present determined. In most cases this determination 
was made by cutting the udder and allowing as much milk to drain as possible. 
The remaining material was ground and extracted with water for three extrac- 
tions. Tjittle success followed an attempt to press the milk from the udder 
tissue by means of hydraulic pressure. 

Tho results iu(l3cat(' that most of the milk is pre^jent as such In the udder of 
the cow at milk trig time. There Is no evidence that over 20 per cent of the milk 
obtained is so(*rotod during milking. About 0.2 lb. of secreting tissue was 
necessary for secr(‘tlng I lb. of milk in a 16-hour period. The size of the 
udder is deemed a cIoh^ measure of the amount of milk the cow is able to 
secrete. 

Thermo-tolerant organisms as a cause of so-called pin-point colonics, 
A. C. Fay {Jour. Pact,, tS {1027), No. 5, pp. W-»9?7).— In this paper from the 
Kansas Bxperiment Station an effort has been made to outline the pin-point 
colony problem. The organisms studied here are not the sole cause of pin-point 
colonies. 

QPhe organisms <lovclop on low (1 : 100) dilution plates when plain agar is 
used, and hence are hard to detect in thickly seeded plates of raw milk or cream. 
After pasteurization they may lie easily coiinte<l. There are two types of colo- 
nies, those visible with a hand Icnb (type A) and those large onougli to be 
detected with the naked eye (typo B). Attempts to culture the organisms at 
08® 0, (145.4® F.) failed, and it was concluded tliat the colonies encountered in 
this work wore thermotolerant but not thermophilic. The resistance of these 
organisms to pasteurization is shown by the fact that on the average 99.84 
per cent survived the Rrst iwistourization, 72 per cent the second, and 46 per cent 
the third. 
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A Study of the effect of Tarious media on the growth of these organisms 
showed that a very small amount of carbohydrate greatly increased the chances 
of the colonies appearing on the plates. Thirty-seven per cent of the isolated 
colonies grew normally tm plain agar, but the addition of 0.01 cc. of sterile milk 
enabled 64 per cent of the cultures to grow. Casein and whey agar were some- 
what unfavorable for growth, but more favorable than plain agar. There was 
no consistent preference for Difco or Witte’s peptone. Acid media discouraged 
the growth of colonies. The most resistant cultures isolated were killed by heat- 
ing in a steamer for one minute, or by treating for an equal time with a 
commercial hypochlorite solution. 

Biochemical studies showed that type A was characterized by fermentation of 
sucrose, failure to ferment arabinose or salicin, and a methyl-red negative reac- 
tion. Type B was characterized by ability to ferment arabinose or salicin, 
inability to ferment sucrose, and a methyl-red positive reaction. Most of the 
cultures were classified into three morphological groups, (i) very short oval 
rods or elongated cocci, (2) short chains, 4 to 10 cells in length, and (3) short 
rod-shaped cells in pairs, one cell being much shorter than its mate. 

The author concludes that since the organisms are resistant to pasteurization 
the solution of the problem must be through preventive measures and their 
presence not ignored as has been suggested by some. 

The effect of pasteurization temperature on individual germs found in 
milk, J. M. Brannon and M. J. Prxjoha (Jour, Dairy Soi., 10 (192^)^ 2To, S, 
pp. 263-268). — ^This is a preliminary report from the Illinois Experiment Sta- 
tion on the effect of pasteurization on 70 different types of bacteria found in 
milk. The organisms were incubated in sterile milk at 37® C. (98.6® F.) for 
from 2 to 6 hours. Plates were made before and after pasteurization. Pasteur- 
ization lasted for 86 minutes at 62.6®. No effort was made to determine the 
names of the organisms. 

Of the 70 bacteria, 47 were nonspore-forming organisms. Only 2 of these sur- 
vived pasteurization. In no case was a spore-forming organism entirely elimi- 
nated by pasteurization, and in two Instances larger counts were obtained after 
pasteurization. This increase was probably due to the breaking up of clumps 
of spores, since neither organism grew at temperatures of 60®. Twenty-six 
known organisms were similarly treated. In this case all but one nonspore-form- 
ing organism and all the colon organisms were killed by pasteurization. 

No conclusions were dravvTi from this work. 

A study of methods for bacterial analyses of market milk, L. H. Coor^ 
EDGE (Jour. Dairy Bel, 10 (1921), No. 3, pp. 269-281, fg. f ).— In continuing this 
study of bacterial analyses (B. S. R,, 54, p. 673), it was found that no one 
medium should be expected to give results which indicate correctly the condi- 
tion of all grades of milk. The pH score proved more efiBcient than did the 
plating methods. The higher the number of bacteria present the more efficient 
were the methods in detecting changes. The medium giving the highest counts 
depends upon the predominant groups of bacteria present. In 81 comparisons of 
the pH score with the reductase ratings and the bacterial plate counts, the pH 
score checked as well with the number of bacteria per cubic centimenter as did 
the reductase rating. 

Improvedl sanitation in milk production, R. J. Posson (17. Dept Agr. 
Leaflet 3 (1921), pp. 8, flgs. 9 ). — ^Methods for producing clean milk are pointed 
out, such as clean, healthy cows and milkers, small top pails, and sterlUzation 
of utensils. Cooling milk is also noted as a means of reducing bacterial con- 
tamination. 
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The butter industry, O. F. Hunzikeb (LaOranffet lU,: Author, 1927, 2. ed,, 
rewritten, pp, [i5]+6S^, figs. 14S). — second and revised edition of this book 
previously noted (E, S. R., 43, p. 779). 

A volume weight study of Ice cream, A. W. Phiixips (Jour. Daviy Sol, 10 
(1927), No. 3, pp. 232-249). — ^A study was made at the Massachusetts Experi* 
ment Station to determine the effect of shse and type of dishing tool, overrun, 
personal equation, size and shape of carton, dishing temperature, and varying 
composition on the shrinkage of ice cream when dished from bulk containers. 
A standard mix was used for most of the work. The handling of all mixes was 
uniform, and all processes were as standard as possible. The dipping was done 
from 3-gal. cans. The regular self-ejecting semispherical disher was used in 
most of the work. In addition, an ice cream spoon, trowel, and the round and 
square ** loader ” were used. Round and tapering pint cartons were the shapes 
used in the study. 

The shrinkage of Ice cream dished from bulk containers averaged about one- 
third the original volume. The shrinkage was about the same regardless of the 
tyi>e of disher used, but the ice cream spoon was found to be the most practical. 
The ‘‘loaders** were not very satisfactory and unless care was taken in their 
use could be quite unsanitary. Overrun had little effect upon volume shrinkage. 
The personal equation is of vital significance in commercial practice. A careful 
operator can keep shrinlmge at a minimum. Only extremes of dishing tem- 
perature had a marked effect ux>on shrinkage, and the composition of the mix 
had less influence upon shrinkage than the personal equation. 

Separation of cano sugar from water ice, A. Leu:ghton (Jour. Dairy 8ci., 
10 (1927), No. 3, pp. 219-223, figs. 2). — ^In an efiCort to develop a means of pre- 
venting the cane sugar in water ices from crystallizing, studies were undertaken 
by the Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. B. A. About 20 lbs. of a cane sugar 
solution containing 25 per cent sugar, to which 0.5 per cent gelatin was added 
to give body, was frozen and placed in the hardening room. It was cooled to 
less than —14® O. (6.8® E.), then warmed gradually, temperatures being taken 
at the center of the mass at intervals varying from 5 minutes to 0.5 hour. 
There was a distinct change in the slope of the warming curve at about —12®. 

The author concludes that if water ice is not cooled to a temperature equal 
to or below —12® cane sugar can not separate from the solution. This tem- 
perature is not dependent upon the original sugar concentration, and is but 
little altered by the flavoring material. Below this temperature crystallization 
will probably be greater with higher sugar concentrations. 

VETEKIBTAET MEDICIBE 

The bacteriophage and its behavior, F. d’HnssLLB, trans. by G. H. Smith 
(Baltim/ore: Williams Wilkins Co., 1926, pp. XIV-i-629, figs. SI). — This is 
a translation of the second French edition, previously noted (E. S. R., 57, p. 181) . 

A critical review of the present position of bacterial agglutination, 
W. J. TtnxooH (Jour. Roy. Amvy Med. Corps, 4S (1927), Nos. 2, pp. 96-116; 8, 
pp. 192-^03; 4, PP> 267-^85, figs. 4; 5, pp. 358-368, fig. 1; 6, pp. 435-44*7, figs. 
3 ). — This review deals with the subject under the headings of flagellar and 
somatic agglutinins, floccular and granular agglutination, thermostability and 
thermolablUty of antigens, agglutination of “rough** and “smooth** types of 
colonies and relationship thereof to thermostability of antigens, diphasic varia* 
tion, relationship of chexnlcal to serological analysis, and physicochemical 
considerations. 

[Report of work in bacteriology at the Idaho Station] (Idaho Sta. BuL 
149 (1927), pp. 2$, 24).— la the course uf investigations of surface tension and 
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bacterial development, seven organisms were studied in order to observe tlieir 
b^aviop when grown in media of varying surface tension. These organisms 
included EeoherioMa ooZf, DiplOGOCcus pneumoniae, i^lnptoeoccus vlridans, 8. 
hemolyticus, and other sti’ains of staphylococci. It wms found that in general 
there was a marked inhibition of growth during IJie iirsl 21 hours. This was in 
many instances largely overcome within 3 days, but iu few cases did the growth 
equal that In the control tubes. The inhibition was not directly associated 
with surface tension. In many instances the greatest inhibition occurred at the 
highest surface tension, while the broths of the lo\vost surface tension gave the 
maximum development in the reduced surface tension series. This is considered 
to indicate that inhibition was due to the chemical nature of the depressant 
leather than to the reduced surface tension. 

In studies of udder infection a high bacterial count was noted with a 
predominating flora of streptococci in all cases. Two types of culture media 
were found to he well suited to the growth of fetreplococcl found in udder in- 
fections, one a liver infusion agar prepared in a similar manner to any meat 
infusion agar, the other being a dextrose sei-um agar. Scrum slerdlzed by 
filtration is added at the rate of 2 cc. per 10 ce. of dextrose agar. The reaction 
of both media is adjusted to a pH of 7 to 7.4. The colonies develop on these 
plates in 48 hours* time and are fished into other plates for further study. 

The results obtained in the course of a study of the sterility of dairy cattle 
indicate that ice box temperatures are better for maintaining motility of the 
spermatozoa than either room temperature or bod^’^ temperature. This is 
thought to be due to the restraint of bacterial growth which takes place at 
higher temperatures and probably exerts a deleterious effect on the sperm cells. 
It was demonstrated that there is a difference in H-ion concentration between 
the spermatic fluids of the bulls studied. 

Arteriosclerosis In domestic animals, S. A. Goldbehg (Jour, Amer, Vet 
Med. Assoc., 69 (1926), No. 1, pp. 31-47, figs. gZ),— The author here reports upon 
studies of 8 eases of varying degrees of arteriosclerosis. He finds that the 
etiology may to some extent be comparable to that in human arteriosclerosis, 
the lesions in many respects being similar to those occurring in man. 

A new method of preparing foot-and-mouth disease antiserum and its 
effectiveness [trans. title], F. Huppert and A. Bottgabdt (Berlin. Tlerdrail. 
Wchii^onr., 42 (1926), No. 52, pp. 897, 898; abs. in Trap. Vet But, 15 (1927), 
No. 2, p. 80).— The authors drew blood in quantities of 0 and 8 liters, respec- 
tively, from year-old calves when at the height of lompevaturc reactions re- 
sulting from intravenous inoculation. The blood was cltratcd to prevent clot- 
ting and Injected intraperitoneally into two cows. Two weeks later the cows 
were bled and the serum obtained was mixed. This serum was sent from 
Argentina and tested on the island of Uiems, Germany, where 0.1 cc. pro- 
tected the guinea pig against a generalization of the disease. 

In testing the serum on a large scale, 10 bovines were given 10 cc., 21 re- 
ceived 20 cc., and 20 received 80 cc. of the serum. There wore 40 untreated 
controls. The animals were pastured in close contact with Infected herds, and 
within a few days 40 per cent of the controls, but none of the treated animals, 
became infected. In a second test, in which 147 animals were treated In doses 
of 10, 20, and 30 ca of serum, 3 animals which had received 10 cc. of the serum 
and 1 which had received 30 cc, became infected, as did about 60 per cent of 
the 225 controls. A third test was made with 15 animals, 5 receiving each of 
the 10, 20, and 80 cc. doses as previously administered. When kept with 453 
an im a ls , 60 per cent of which had the disease, none of the protected animals 
became infected. 
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Tuberculosis, its e^Ltent and eradication, J. A. Kifrnan {Jour. Anier. Vet, 
Med, Assoc,, '70 (1927), No, 6, pp, 808--824, flffs, 9 ). — report by the Chief of the 
Tuberculosis Eradication Division, U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Avian tuberculosis eradication from the standpoint of public disease 
control, 0. H. Hays (Jour, Amer, Vet, Med. Assoc., 70 (1927), No. 6, pp. 907-- 
016).— A contribution by the State veterinarian of Nebraska. 

Avian tuberculosis infection in mammals other than swine, L. Van Es 
(Joui. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 70 (1927), No. 6, pp. 775-780). — ^This paper in- 
cludes a report of the distribution of avian tuberculosis infection in animals 
other than swine, summarized in tabular form. 

The development of bovine tuberculosis conti*ol measures in Canada, 
G. Hilton (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 70 (1927), No. 6, pp. S25-88J3) An 
account of control measures by the veterinary director general of Canada. 

Intradermic tuberculin reactions, W. J. Febtz (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 70 (1927), No. 6, pp. 763-774, figs. 6). —A discussion of the interpretation 
of intradermic reactions. 

Effect of adsorbents upon potency of tuberculin, M. Dorset, B. E. Hm- 
lET, and H. E. Mosket (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 70 (1926), No. $, pp. 
373-377, fig. J).— In this contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal 
Industry the authors report experiments which have shown that the reaction of 
the adsorbent itself is of much Importance, and that the active constituents of 
tuberculin are adsorbed by substances having a negative charge while they are 
not adsorbed to any noticeable degree by calcium carbonate, which carries a 
positive charge. 

Excretion of antiseptic dyes through the mammary gland, V. Burke and 
E. A. Bomer (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 40 (1927), No. 6, pp. 67S-676 ). — In the 
studies conducted, neutral acriflavine was excreted through the mammary 
gland of the cow following the intravenous injection of from 7 to 11 mg. per 
kilogram, the milk being well colored. Although the experiments failed to 
demonstrate an increase in the bacteriostatic action of the milk following the 
intravenous injection of neutral acriflavine, there is reason for believing that 
injection of the dye may affect the organism in the udder. The intravenous 
injection of gentian violet caused more severe reactions than acriflavine, and 
mercurochrome caused still more severe and prolonged symptoms. Apparently 
these dyes were not excreted by the mammary gland. 

The xuurasite problems of tiio live stock industry iu the United States 
and in Central America, M. C. Hall (Jour, Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 70 (i9S7), 
No. 6, pp. 986-946).— A report of the survey of parasites of livestock made by 
the author in Central America. 

Ways to save young livestock (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Leaflet 1 (1927), pp. 5, figs. 
4)- — A practical discussion of the means for preventing stunted growth and 
death losses among young livestock. 

Inspection of dressed meats, J. Benkbs (Inspection des Vlandes de Bouch- 
erie. Paris: lAbr. B. le Francois, 1926, 3. ed., pp. 14'\^224, pis. 8i).— This Is 
the third edition of the work previously noted (E. S. B., 24, p. 68). 

The protozoan fauna of the rumen and reticnlum of American cattle, 
B, B. Becker and M. Talbott (Iowa State Col. Jour. Sol, 1 (1927), No. 3, pp. 
346-371, pis. 8).— This is chiefly the report of a survey of the protozoan fauna 
of the rumen and reticulum contents of 26 cattle slaughtered in the abattoir 
at Ames, Iowa. The results indicate that with the exception of three new 
species of Btttschlia about the same general types of protozoa are found in 
American cattle as In catUo in the Old World. A key to the protozoa inhabit- 
ing the rumen and reticulum of cattle is appended. 
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£]Tidence that nutritional deficiencies are factors in the problem of 
abortion and sterility in dairy cattle, E. B. Meigs (Joun Amcr. Vet Med. 
Assoc., 70 {1927), No. 6, pp. 855-S66).-—A discussion of the relation of nutri- 
tional deficiencies to abortion and sterility, contributed by the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

Hesults of injecting pregnant heifers with Brucella abortus isolated 
from man, C. M. Oabpenter {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 70 {1927), No. 4, 
pp. 459-468, figs. 4)- — ^TUis is in coutiiiiiation of the author’s studies of undulant 
fever (E. S, E., 55, pp. 675, 67G). An intravenous injection of 10 ec. of a 
physiological saline suspension of each of 5 strains of B. abortus, obtained 
from as many cases of undulant fever in man, was given respectively to 5 
pregnant heifers that did not react to the agglutination test and that were 
purchased from small herds where infectious abortion was not apparent. 

All 6 heifers aborted from 5 to 20 days after receiving the culture, and the 
organism was recovered from the fetus, placenta, and colostrum in each case. 
One heifer, that was not destroyed until 231 days after aborting, still harbored 
the organism in its udder and eliminated large numbers in the milk. 

The value and need of uniform methods for conducting tests for bovine 
infectious abortion, with an account of experimental work, G. P. Fitch 
{Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 70 {1927), No. 6, pp. 866-874, figs. 4)« — 
importance of uniform methods is discussed. 

Johne’s disease, infectious diarrhea of cattle, H. Mobbis (Louisiana Stas. 
Bui. 200 {1927), pp. 8, figs. S). — A brief summary of Information on this disease 
of cattle, a case of which has been definitely diagnosed in Louisiana. 

Malignant foot-and-mouth disease in goats, A. Honekeb and J. Fobtnkb 
(Die Bosartige Maul- md Elauenseuche hel Ziegen. Hanover: M. d H. 
Schaper, 1927, pp. 67, figs. 84) • — ^An account of studies of the virulent form of 
foot-and-mouth disease in goats, by Honeker (pp. 5-49), followed by an account 
of patho-anatomo-histological findings in the virulent form in goats, by Fortner 
(pp. 63-60). 

Observations on the duration of cholera immunity in baby pigs follow- 
ing serum and virus treatment, 11. GitAHAM, I. B. Boughton, and B. A. 
TUHNICLIFF {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 70 {1927), No. 4, pp. 448-457, fig. 
J),— Observations on the duration of immunity in two groups of pigs, including 
304 animals in 1923 and 186 in 1924 that were immunized to cholera as baby 
pigs and exposed at market ago, show that approximately 90 per cent retained 
immunity to cholera. 

OPhe prevention of roundworms in pigs {XJ. S. Dept. Agr. Leaflet 5 (1927), 
pp. 8, figs. fi). — ^This is a revision by M. 0. Hall and H. B. Ilaffensperger of a 
mimeographed article by B. H. Hansom, issued July 1, 1921, on the so-called 
McLean County, HI,, system for preventing worm infestation in swine, worked 
out by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

[Eeport of work in poultry pathology at the New Jersey Stations], 
F. B. Beaudette and J. J. Black {Neto Jei'sey Stas. Rpt. 1926, pp. 889-400).— 
The first part of this report deals with the diagnoses made of 1,466 diseases in 
1,123 birds which originated from 407 different farms, and of 887 cases handled 
by letter. It appears that bacillary white diarrhea was the most common 
infectious disease of fowls, fowl cholera and fowl typhoid continuing to be 
very common. Bacillus aertrycke was found for the first time to be the cause 
of on infectious disease of young chickens. 

In a study made of the resistance of the eggs of Ascaridia porsplcUlum to 
the common disinfectants, it was found that a 1; 1,000 solution of bichloride of 
mercury, a 5 per cent solution of formald^yde, and a 6 per cent solution of 
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liydrocliloric acid did not affect the eggs, for the experimental birds placed on 
infested soil treated with these agents became infested. It was found, how- 
ever. that birds placed on infested soil treated with a 5 per cent solution of 
phenol remained free of nematodes. 

The effect of acid soils on the viability of Bacterium sanguinarium was studied, 
and it was found that this organism would not live a week in a soil as acid 
as pH 0.2 or lower, while the organism in soil of pH 7.0 was still viable after 16 
weeks. 

In a study of the avian paratyphoid organism, the infection was found in the 
canary bird, pigeon, goldfinch, bullfinch, strawberry finch, mule canary, Euro- 
pean siKskin, white canary, and parrot. Finally the infection was found in 
young domestic fowls. 

In control work with bacillary white diarrhea, 21,241 birds were tested, in 
which a total of 9.01 per cent were found infected. A report of this work from 
another source has been noted (E. S. R., 56, p. 878) . 

The distribution of diseases in 353 cases examined at the Vineland laboratory 
is reported upon in tabular form, as is the distribution of diseases in 105 cases 
of birds from the Vineland egg-laying contest. 

In experimental work with kamala for tapeworm control, it was found to be a 
severe treatment, and when given after or without fasting, in plain gelatin 
capsules, a high mortality resulted. When the capsules were coated with any 
material that prevented the liberation of the drug in the crop and the treatment 
was followed with salts, only those birds died that were affected with other 
conditions, as tumors, ovarian abnormalities, visceral gout, etc. In all cases 
where laying birds were treated, egg production stopped for two weeks. The 
culled birds treated were in very poor condition and probably would have died 
in a short time. The majority of the birds recovered and vvere returned to the 
laying flock or sent to market 

Report of committee on poultry diseases, L. Van Es et al. (Jour. Amer, 
Vet Med, Assoc,, 10 (1921), No. 6, pp. 920-925).— This report, listed from 
another soui-ce (E. S, R., 57, p. 179), considers avian tuberculosis and bacillary 
white diarrhea, with general conclusions and tentative recommendations as 
to the making of the agglutination test for bacillary white diarrhea control. 

Heterakis vesicularis Friilich 1701: A vector of an infectious disease, 
B. B. Ttzzer (Soc, Ewpt, Biol, and Med, Proc,, 2S (1926), No, 8, pp. 108, 109; 
al)s. in Trap. Vet. Bui, 15 (1921), No. 1, p, 16 ), — ^The author finds that black- 
head, caused by Sistomonas meleagHdis, is transmitted experimentally and to 
some extent in nature by direct ingestion of material contaminated with 
freshly passed discharges containing the protozoan. The presence of the pro- 
tozoan in the egg of Heterakis is indicated by experimental evidence of various 
kinds. Heterakis eggs kept in 1.5 per cent nitric acid until embryonated, in 
order to render the eggs bacteriologically sterile, were found to produce 
blackhead in young birds isolated from other sources of Infection. 

Two basic factors in coccidial infection of the chicken, W. T. Johnson 
(Jour, Amer. Vet, Med, Asdoo,, 10 (1921), No, 5, pp, 559-5S2). — ^This is a con- 
tribution ftom the Oregon Exi)erimont Station in which the author concludes 
that the severity of coccidiosis. in fowls of equal susceptibility to cocddlal 
infection is chiefly dependent upon the size of the dose of spomlated o5cysts 
when sporulation takes place in 2.5 per cent potassium bichromate. The 
disease runs a limited course, and most fowls completely expel the parasite 
in the feces within approximately a month following inoculation. 

66645-27 6 
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On the rdle played by dragon flies in the transfer of Prosthogonimns, 
A. Kotlxn and W. L. Cuandleb (Jour, Anier, Vet, Med. Assoc., 70 (J927), No, 4, 
pp, 520-S24, fig. i).— Following the discovery of a newly recognized duke disease 
of fowls, as previously noted (B, S. B., 55, p. 778), the authors examined a 
large number of insects and snails for the presence of larval stages of flukes. 
In the course of the study they discovered a number of encysted larval flukes 
(metacercariae) in the abdominal cavity of the larvae of at least four species 
of dragon flies which were fed to chickens, as were adult dragon flies. The 
lesults show that the dragon fly in both the larval and adult stages harbors the 
infestive stage of this fluke. The difference in the cysts suggests the possibility 
that they may represent two different fluke species, one of which, however, 
belongs to Prosthogonimus. 

An enzootic salpingitis of pullets, with special reference to Salmonella 
pullora infection, H. Bunyea (Jour, Amer, Vet. Med. Assoo., 70 (1927), No, 5, 
pp, d45~d57).— The studies reported in this contribution from the U. k D. A. 
Bureau of Animal Industry led to the conclusion that B. pullora infection in 
adult hens and pullets may assume the character of a bacteremia, with primary 
lesions of peritonitis. In its enzootic form the infection may bring about a 
salpingitis among heavy-laying pullets, manifested by offensive eggs, blood- 
spotted eggs, blood-smeared shells, soft-shelled eggs, cloacitis, white diarrhea, 
and the practice of cannibalism within the flock. Isolation and local treatment 
tend to convalescence, when the Infection may recede, in the course of 2.5 
months, to its favorite habitat, the ovary. Complete disappearance of 8 . pullora 
infection from the surviving bird occasionally occurs in that period. Incipient 
cases may often be detected by the intradermic and agglutination tests. A^lu- 
tlnating fluids made with strains of B. pullora from hens produce more sensitive 
reactions than those of baby-chick origin when tested against the serum of 
Infected hens. Salpingitis appears to result from activation of latent inherent 
infection in the individual. It is not readily disseminated among adult birds. 

Results of white diarrhea investigations, B. A. Beach, J. G. Halpxn, and 
0. B. Lampman (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoo., 70 (1927), No. 5, pp. OO&SOO).—- 
This contribution from the Wisconsin Experiment Station was presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association at Lexington, 
Ky., in August, 1920. In their work with 50 hens tested 11 times in 18 months 
varying reactions were obtained. The details are given in tabular form. 

Studies in the diagnosis of bacillary white diarrhea, B. Gbauam and B. A 
Ttxnniclot (Jour. Amer. Vet Med. Assoo., 70 (1927), No, 5, pp. 612-627, 
jflgs. 0). — ^The studies conducted at the University of Illinois here reported led 
the authors to conclude that the macroscopic agglutination test used in con- 
junction with the application of sanitary measures is a valuable means of con- 
trol. Failure to reduce the loss in baby chicks from bacillary white diarrhea 
in some flocks is considered traceable to unsanitary premises, or to the pur- 
chase of infected day-old chicks or fowls infected with low antigenic strains 
that are not detected by the routine agglutination test. 

Ajx application of the rapid-method agglutination test to the diagnosis 
of bacillary white diarrhea infection, R. A Bunneixs, 0. J. Coon, H. Fabley, 
and F. Thokp (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoo., 70 (1927), No. 5, pp, 600-662).'-- 
In this contribution from the Virginia Pol3l:echnic Institute the authors de- 
scribe a rapid method for making the agglutination test which is considered 
more adaptable to fl^d use than the slow method. 

The control of bacillary white diarrhea, R. A. Obaiq (Jour. Amer, Vet, 
Med. Assoo., 70 (1927), No. 6, pp. 916-920).— A contribution from the Indiana 
Experiment Station. 
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Anthelmintic cfiQ.ci6ncy of kamala and tetrachlovethylene in the treat- 
ment of chickens, A. S. Schlingman {Jour. Amer. Vet Med. Ah^oc., 70 (1927), 
yo. 4f pp- 5H--519). — The results obtained in the experiments lieio reported, in 
which kamala was administered in 1-gm. doses to chickens, show that this diug 
is an efficient teniacide and is not toxic for birds weighing from 1 lb. to 6.5 lbs. 
When 1 CO. of tetruchlorethyleno is given simultaneously wdth 1 gm. of kamala 
to chickens, the efficacy of the kamala as a teniacide seems to be reduced con- 
siderably, as is that of tetrachlorethylene for roundwoms. Given at intervals 
of 3 days, tetrachlorethylene in doses of 1 cc. and kamala in doses of 1 giu. 
seems to be efCec'tive in removing roundworms and tapeworms from chickens. 

AGaiCULTTJRAI ENGINEEaiNG 

[Agricultural engiueeriug studios at the Idaho Station] (Idaho Bta. Bui. 
149 (1927), pp. 16, 17). — ^Preliminary studies of the rate of infiltration of water 
into soils indicated a very definite relation between the depth of water absorbed 
and the time during which the water stands on the soil surface. This relation 
appears to be expressed by the formula i)= cJP”, in which D equals the depth 
of water infiltrated in feet, T equals the time of infiltration in hours, o equals 
a coefficient varying from 0.038 to 1.7 and n equals an exponential factor vary- 
ing from 0.2 to 0.87. Variations in the rate of infiltration from 0.038 ft. per 
hour to 0.23 ft. per hour occurred within a distance of less than 100 ft. on the 
alkali soils of the tract used in the project on reclamation after drainage. 
Tests on the Palouse silt loam indicated a rate of 1,7 ft. per hour. 

Studies of the effect of various treatments on the leacliing out of alkali 
salts from drained land indicated that planting with sweet clover and repeated 
leaching will serve to reclaim land that is not extremely Impervious and that 
has satisfactory underdrainage. Infiltration trials showed that the rate at 
which the good and bad spots in the soil took up irrigation water varied greatly. 
It is evident from these results that the rale of leaching in soils of individual 
plats will be far from uniform. 

A survey of the use of ^ectricity on Idaho farms showed that about 7,000 
out of the total of 40,000 farms in the State are supplied with central station 
electric service. These farms are very largely concentrated in the irrigated 
sections of the State, where the extensive use of electric energy for irrigation 
pumidng has made possible the wide distriblution of electric service. Decidedly 
more energy is used per month on iarms served by the commercial power 
companies than on those served by the mutual companies on the Minidoka 
project 

Irrigation in relation to soil moisture and plant growth, F, J. VsinioiYm 
(Agr. Engirt., B (192^), No. 6, pp. 109-~111, figs. 4) —This is an abstract of a 
paper presented at the twentieth annual meeting of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers at Lake Tahoe, Calif., which reported the results of 
studies conducted at the California Experiment Station on the behavior of soil 
moisture as regards its movement in the soil due to capillarity, evaporation 
from exposed soil surfaces, and the reaction of certain plants to dlffierent 
amounts of soil moisture under California conditions. It is pointed out that 
the findings are rather sharply at variance with the preponderance of previous- 
ly existing views on these subjects. 

It was found that when soils are not in contact with free water capillary 
movement is extremely slow in rate and slight in amount Cultivation was 
found to have a negligible influence on the amount o£ evaporation from day 
loam soils packed in tanks. It was noted that the rapid loss of water by 
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evaporation during the first few days following the application of water took 
place chiefly before the soil was fit to cultivate. 

No real differences in soil moisture behavior between cultivated and unculti- 
vated plats were noted at four different localities representing a wide range of 
climatic conditions. Furthermore, no significant loss of moisture occurred 
from the soil depth zone of 3 to C ft. The losses w’ere confined almost entirely 
to the surface foot of soil, largely in the upper 8 in. and mostly from the 
first 4 in. The amount and rapidity of moisture dissipation by moisture trans- 
piration from growing crops were in sharp contrast to the extremely small 
and slow loss of soil moisture by evaporation. 

The belief is expressed that many of the conclusions drawn from studies 
concerning the water relations of plants grown under supposedly constant soil 
moisture conditions are erroneous, and that most work of this nature is not 
free from the doubt that the uniform percentage of soil moisture assumed 
actually was maintained. 

Daily river stages at river gage stations on the principal rivers of the 
United States, H. 0. Fbankekfield (U. S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bnr., Daily 
Biver Stages, (19^6), pp. -This is the twenty-fourth of these 

reports (B. S. R., 66, p. 177), and presents data for 1926. 

Surface water supply of Pacific slope basins in Oalifornia, 1922 (U. 8, 
Geol, Survey, Water-Supply Paper 551 (1921), pp. VIII+405, pis. 2).-- This 
report, prepared in cooperation with the States of California and Oregon, 
presents the results of measurements of flow made on streams in these basins 
during the year ended September 30, 1922. 

Studies on the changes occurring in the vegetation of salt marsh areas, 
T. J. Headlue and F. W. MmxB (Neu) Jersey Stas. Bpt. 1926, pp. 

A study of changes in vegetation due to diking and drainage in salt mariflies 
Indicated that the disappearance of the salt grasses and sedges, desirable as 
salt hay, and their replacement by a vegetation consisting mostly of golden 
rod and dog weed was due for the most part to the removal by rain-water 
leaching of very large amounts of salt contained in these soils, so that this 
constituent was reduced below the optimum for the desirable salt grasses, and 
a condition similar to that of ffesh-water swamps was approached. It was 
also observed that when the salt was removed the silt and clay also disappeared, 
the salt having acted as a binding material Besides the changes in plant popu- 
lation, diking resulted in the deposit of fine sludge in ditches, caused meadow 
shrinkage, and produced softening of the ditch banks. 

Federal legislation providing for Federal aid in highway construction 
and the construction of national forest roads and trails. Rules and 
regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture for carrying out the Federal 
Highway Act and amendments thereto. Rules and regulations for admin- 
istering forest roads and trails (TJ. S. Dept. Agr,, Miso. Giro. 105 (1921), pp. 

— ^The texts of the legislation and of the rules and regulations are 
presented, revising an earlier compilation (B. S. B., 64, p, 876). 

Farm explosives, R. N. Miller (Wash. State Ool. Bant. Bui. IJfi (1927), 
pp. 27, ligs. SO ). — Practical information on the use of farm explosives, particu- 
larly pyrotol, is presented. 

Steel construction, H. J. Btjbt (Ghioago: Amer. Tech. Soo., 1927, pp. S96, 
figs. 246).— This is a text and reference book covering the design of steel frame- 
work for buildings. It contains sections on method of manufacture, steel sec- 
tions— adaptability and use, quality of material, unit stresses, rivets and bolts, 
beams, riveted girders, compression members— columns, tension members, wind 
bracing, xaractlcal design— a sixtemi-story fireproof hotel, protection of steel, and 
iqpeclflcations. 
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Electricity in agriculture, I, II, O. A. C. Beown (Jour, Min, Agr, [Oi. 

S4 (1927), N'os, 2, pp. 121-^125; S, pp. 258-262), — ^Data on the development 
cf the use of electricity In agriculture in England are briefly presented. Some 
of the subjects discussed are the supply and distribution of the energy, the 
uncertainty of the farming load, and the use of the electricity on the farm. 

Electric power transmission, A. Still (B'etc York and London: McGra/u>- 
Hill Book Oo„ 1927, S, ed„ rev,, pp, XVII-\^412, figs, lS9),—r£ms Is the third 
revised edition of this book. It contains chapters on transmission line problems, 
calculations for short transnaission lines, economic principles, mechanical princi- 
ples — overhead conductors, overhead conductors — sag and stress calculations, 
transmission line supports, insulation of overhead transmission lines, electrical 
principles and calculations, voltage control — electrical calculations for long 
transmission lines, corona — abnormal pressure rises — lightning protection, trans- 
mission of energy by continuous currents, and transmission of energy by under- 
ground cables. 

Hydro-electric handbook, W. P. Ceeageb and J. D. Justin (Neto York: 
John Wiley A Sons; London: Chapman d Mali, 1927, pp, XXIV-{-897, pis, 7, 
figs, 4^8), — ^The purpose of this handbook is to present a compendium of all 
phases of modem hydro^ectric practice. It contains chapters on rainfall; 
evaporation ; factors affecting run-off ; estimating stream flow ; flood flows ; ca- 
pacity of the development; output capacity and flow demand; storage and 
power available; hydraulics; general design; timber dams; masonry dams; 
earth dams ; rock-flll dams ; headwater control and accessories for dams ; con- 
duit Intakes ; conduits ; canals ; flumes ; steel pipe ; wood-stavo pipe ; concrete 
pipes; tunnels; water hammer; surge tanks; power house substructure; power 
house superstructure ; hydraulic turbines ; electrical design ; generators, exciters, 
and transformers ; switching equipment, station wiring, and auxiliary power and 
lighting; transmission lines; investigations and reports; river gauging; and 
operation of hydroelectric properties. 

Effect of moisture on electrical properties of insulating waxes, resins, 
and bitumens, J. A. Lee and H, H. Lowbt (Indus, and Bngm, Ohem,, 19 
(1927), No, 2, pp, S02S06), — Studies are reported in which measurements of 
the dielectric constant and effective conductivity at 1,000 cycles and resistivity 
were made on 31 waxes, resins, and bitumens. These materials included not 
only natural products but commercial dielectrics and mixtures. The measure- 
ments were taken for the initial thoroughly dry condition, after six months' 
immersion in a salt solution corresponding qualitatively to exposure to 08 per 
cent relative humidity, and after having been redried. 

All of the insulating material studied absorbed water under the conditions of 
the experiment The absorption was least with the hydrocarbons and greatest 
with shellac and bayherry wax. lu general the greatest increase in capacity 
and conductivity and the greatest decrease in resistivity were shown by the 
materials which absorbed the most water. The percentage change was much 
greater in the conductivity and resistivity than in the dielectric constant. 

Gaseous explosions* — HI, Effect of fuel constitution on rate of rise of 
pressure, G. G. Beown and G. B. Watkins (Indus, tmd Engin, Ohem., 19 (1927), 
No, 2, pp, 280-285, figs, 5).— In a third contribution to the subject from the 
University of Michigan, apparatus suitable for the quantitative determination 
of the rate of rise of pressure of a gaseous explosion is described. Normal 
hexane, heptane, and octane; benzene, toluene, and xylene; methyl, ethyl, and 
amyl alcohols; and ethyl ether were used to prepare explosive mixtures with 
substantially theoretical oxygen and nitrogen. These mixtures were exploded 
under constant Initial conditions, and the pressure-time curves were graphically 
differentiated to obtain the maximum rate of rise of pressure. 
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A comparison of the data for the fuels tested indicated that the raio of rise of 
pressure in a progressive homogeneous reaction increases with the molecular 
weight in the paraffin series and varies inversely with the number of methyl 
groups added to the benzene ring in the aromatic series. It is approximately 
the same for normal octane and benzene, for normal heptane and toluene, and 
for normal hexane and xylene, and is about the same for the higher alcohols 
as for the corresponding paraffin hydrocarbons. It Is also exceedingly rapid 
for ether. 

Comparison of gasolines by analytical and engine tests, !>. It. Stevens 
and S. P. MaiouEY (Indus, and Bngin. Chem., 19 (1927), No. 2, pp. 228-231, 
I).— Studies conducted at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research are 
reported in which 18 gasolines composed entirely of petroleum were analyzed 
for their content of paraffins, naphthenes, aromatics, and unsaturated hydro- 
carbons. The same gasolines were then tested for detonating tendency by engine 
tests, using a direct-rending detonation indicator. A comparison of the benzene 
equivalents calculated from analysis with those determined by engine tests 
showed that the agreement was fair for about half the fuels studied, but that 
rather wide discrepancies occurred in the other cases. 

It is concluded that the antiknock values of gasolines can not he satisfactorily 
determined by this method. When using pure hydrocarbons an equivalence in 
knock reduction of approximately 2:2:1 was fouud for a naphthene, an 
olefin, and an aromatic hydrocarbon, as represented by methylcyclohexane, 
hexylene, and toluene. Qualitative evidence was also found that there are strik- 
ing differences in the detonating tendencies of the paraffin hydrocarbons present 
in different gasolines. Normal heptane was found to knock harder than 
petroleum paraffins, and this may indicate the desirability of branched-chain 
paraffins as motor fuels. 

Influence of an antiknock componndl in a gas-ion oxidation, S. C. Ltnd 
and X>. 0. Babdwell (Indus, and Bngin. Chem., 19 (1927), No. 2, pp. 231-233).--^ 
Studies conducted at the U. S. D. A. Fixed Nitrogen Research tiaboratory arc 
reported which showed that the actual comparison of the rates, with and with- 
out diethyl selenium, of the slow oxidation of methane under the ionizing 
Influence of alpharadialion does not indicate any retardation by the antiknock 
compound but rather some acceleration. The interpretation of this and its 
possible bearing on the antiknock theory are discussed. 

Acids in automobile crank cases, A. F. Mfston (Indus, and EngPn, Chem., 
19 (1927), No. 2, pp. 312-315, figs. 2). — Studies are reported which showed that 
an acid coudllion is always present in an aulomobUo crank case. Acids were 
found in the lubricating oil, in the diluents in the oil, and in the vapors escaping 
from the crank case. Some of the acids were more soluble in water than in oil, 
and some were corrosive. Positive tests for naphthenic acids were obtained 
with oils, diluents, and condensed water vapors. The neutralization value of a 
(‘rank case oil apparently reaches a maximum after the oil has been in service 
for several hundred miles of operation. The presence of sulfur is noted, and 
data are presented relating to its distribution in the various liquids and vapors. 

The combined reaper-thresher in western Canada, J. K. Mackenzie 
(Canada Dept. Agr. Pamphlet 83, n. ser. (1927), pp. 14, figs. 10).-— The results 
of experiments at the Dominion Experimental Station, Swift Current, Sask., 
are reported, together with the results of a survey of the experience of owners 
of combines. 

The general conclusion is drawn that the minimu m acreage for which a 
combine Is purchased ^ould not be less than 300 acres unless the purchaser 
intends to do custom work. The maximum acreage for a combine in one season 
can not safely be placed above 800 to 1,000 acres. 
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a?lie waiting period between binder harvesting and combine harvesting may 
vary from 8 to 20 days, depending on climatic conditions. With Marquis wheat 
there was found to be usually very little additional loss from shelling by 
waiting until the proper time to harvest with the combine. Any loss sustained 
is generally offset by the smaller loss incurred in handling the crop with the 
combine. It was found that wheat damaged by the sawfly can be picked up 
as well by the combine as by the binder. The only apparent cause of loss from 
using the combine is in the case of a thin crop infested with green weeds. 

It was further found that a heavy crop flattened out by storms can be 
harvested more easily by the combine than by the binder. By traveling slowly, 
overloading of the threshing mechanism can be avoided. In general, a bad sea- 
son for the combine is also a bad season for the binder and separator. Follow- 
ing a rain the combine can be started sooner than the separator. 

A thresher for the plant breeder and the cereal chemist, W. O. Whit- 
comb (Jour, Amer, Soc. Agron,, 19 (1927), No, i, pp, 265-210, figs, 5).— In a con- 
tribution from the Montana Experiment Station a thresher for use by the plant 
breeder and cereal chemist is described and illustrated which has no toothed 
concave and in which the cylinder is mounted directly on the motor shaft. 
The power required to operate both the thresher and the fanning mill 
can be supplied by a 0,26 h. p. electric motor, with a speed of 1,160 r. p. m. 
The best speed for the cylinder was found to be from 1,200 to 1,400 r. p. m. 
The removal of the grain drawer for each plant or other unit prevents the mix- 
ing of the grain. It was found that two men working with the thresher and 
fanning mill combined can thresh from 4 to 6 plants per minute. 

[Ditch cleaning and cutting machinery], T, J. Htcaptjsb and F. W. Miller 
(Neu) Jersey Stas, Bpt, 1926, pp, 2Jfi, 2hk, pis, i),—A motorized ditch-cleaning 
machine and machines for ditching for land drainage in connection with tho 
mosquito control work at the station are described and illustrated. 
Refrigeration in tho chemical industry, G. W. Daniels (New York: D, Van 
Nostrand Co., 1926, pp, ligs, S9), — The scope of this book is such as to 

permit the formation of some correct quantitative ideas of the capabilities of 
refrigerating plants and of the amount of refrigeration necessary for a given 
purpose. It contains chapters on some fundamental points, properties of 
refrigerants in use, calculation of capacity and power, calling for tenders, choice 
of a machine, condensers, cooling of liquids, cooling of gases, insulation, opera- 
tion of refrigerating plant, choice of a prime mover, and chemical processes 
using refrigeration. 

Timber cottages for ruriil districts, E. Gunn (Jour, Min, Agr, [Gi. Brit,}, 
5$ (1927), No, 11, pp, 1007-1010, fig, J).— Information on the development oC 
timber cottages for the use of agricultural laborers in England is presented, 
together with simple working drawings. Timber is considered better than 
brick or concrete as a nonconducting material for use in the construction of 
laborers* cottages in cold countries. 

The painting and preservation of poultry buildings, W. 0. Thompson 
(New Jersey Stas, Hints to Poultrymen, 15 (1927), No, 10, pp, fig, 1), — ^Prac- 
tical information on the subject is given. 

Report of the Sewage Substation, W. Rudolps et al. (New Jersey Stas, 
Bpt, 1926, pp, 409-520, figs, ^8).— This report includes several papers noted 
below. 

Effect of lime on sludge digestion, W. Rudolfs, H. Heukelekian, P. J. A. 
Zeller, D. Peterson, and J. R. Downes (pp. 412-443). — Studies are reported 
which showed that the effect of lime on sludge digestion is pronounced, influ- 
encing the flora and fauna and consequ^tly tho chemical intermediate and 
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end products. Lime also changes the physicochemical relation in sewage 
solids, so that the solids are differently distributed in the liquid phase with 
different reactions. In general, lime additions up to a certain point stimulate 
the numbers of bacteria, but maximum numbers do not necessarily mean 
maximum digestion. With higher reactions, above pH 7.C, great fluctuations 
in bacterial numbers occur, Indicating a condition of Instability, At these 
higher reactions the odors emanating from digesting material are stronger. 
The numbers of protozoa decrease markedly when the reaction of the digesting 
material is changed from pH 7.2 to 7.6, and higher reactions cause rapidly 
alternating Increases and decreases. However, the variations of pH values 
between 7.2 and 8.8 have no limiting effect on the variety of species. 

Liquefaction was found to overbalance mineralization at pH 7.2, but the 
reverse is true at reactions of pH 7.6 and above. The most rapid and satis- 
factory digestion proceeds at pH values of from 7.3 to 7.8. If the reaction 
of incoming fresh solids is kept at pH 7.3 to 7.6, odors are practically absent. 

Daily additions of fresh solids kept at pH values of from 7.3 to 7.6 can be 
Increased from 2 to 3.6 per cent of di*y solicl«», and possibly to 6 per cent, 
reducing the relation of ripe sludge necessary for efficient digestion from 60 
to 1 of fresh solids dally to 30 to 1, and possibly to 20 to 1. 

Unadjusted but properly seeded material requires a per capita digestion 
space in summer of not less than 2 6 to 2.7 cu. ft. With reaction control this 
per capita effective digestion capacity can be reduced under these conditions to 
1.4 to 1.5 cu. ft. 

Imhoff tanka (pp. 443-462). — ^Experiments with three Imhoff tanks are 
reported which dealt especially with the influence of reaction on zoological, 
chemical, and bacteriological characteristics. 

It was found that the solids retained in the tanks Increased greatly because 
of an effort of the operator to Improve the character of the effluent. A com- 
parison of two of the tanks, one treated with lime and the other untreated, 
showed that the treated tank gave no sign of foaming and was free from 
scum for several months in spite of the fact that it was continuously operating, 
whereas the untreated tank had to rest and could not be put into operation 
for a long time on account of heavy foaming. Gas production and composi- 
tion were found to change with the operation or resting of a tank. During 
the first few days of operation after a prolonged resting period, methane 
production was the highest. Protozoa increased in direct proportion to the 
percentage solids Increase, but bacterial numbers reached their peak before 
the percentage solids was highest. 

Separate sludge digestion tank experiments (pp, 483-480). — Experiments in 
a separate sludge digestion tank with a capacity of 25,000 cu. ft. are reported, 
and the results compared with those obtained in an Imhoff tank. 

On the assumption that at least 100 days’ sludge storage capacity is required 
for Imhoff tanks, the covered separate sludge digestion tank did as well as a 
good working Imhoff tank. It appeared that the reaction of the contents of a 
tank can be controlled with a greater degree of accuracy in separate sludge 
digestion tanks and that the dally addition of definite quantities of fresh solids 
to ripe sludge Is simpler. It is also easier and more economical to apply heat 
to a separate sludge digestion tank than to an Imhoff tank. 

Amounts of lime necessary for adjustment of fresh solids and material in 
digestion tanks (pp. 481-489). — ^Data are presented to show the amounts of 
lime necessary to adjust the reaction of incoming fresh solids of different con- 
centration, and examples are given for the correction of poorly working acid 
tanks. Lime, if needed, should be added dally to fresh solids going to separate 
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sludge digestion tanks, and is preferable also for luiholf tanks because it is 
more economical and produces better results. 

General discuision on the effect of lime o« sludge digestion (pp. 489-498).— 
The data obtained at tlie station are summarized and discussed, indicating that 
in the effect of lime on digestion several factors are of more or less importance, 
including its effect on the activities of microorganisms, chemical reactions 
induced, and the change in the physical condition of the digesting material. 
The effect on the activities of microorganisms may be to make the medium 
more favorable for add-producing organisms, to induce the establishment of a 
predominantly different flora, or to make the medium less or more favorable 
for protozoa. Chemically lime affects the organic and mineral acids and under 
certain circumstances favors the liberation of ammonia. Physically it floccu- 
lates the flnely divided materials, changing the viscosity, and affects the sur- 
face tension of the liquid. 

Studies on film accimulat4on in the sprlnJcluig filter bed, W. EudoJfs and 
D, Peterson (pp. 498-4505). — Data collected on old and new film throughout 
one year showed fluctuations, but with a general trend. The average amount 
of wet film deposited upon a tile each week weighed approximately 8.5 gm., 
with a variation of from 2 to 5 per cent solids. The rate of film deposit was 
not uniform throughout the bed in regard to total deposit, amount of solids, 
and percentage of asb. The older film showed a fluctuating but gradual in- 
crease in solids content from one sloughing period until the next, with an 
Increasing percentage of ash. The action and eflaciency of new and old film 
throughout the bed changed according to its accumulation. It is suggested 
that the design of a filter bed should depend on the amounts of solids to be 
handled. 

DiatrihuHon and succession of protozoa in Imhoff tanks, J. B. Lackey (pp, 
606-520). — ^These studies i^owed that flagellates are far more numerous than 
dilates in Imhoff tanks. Vertically, flagellates are present in ma xim u m num- 
bers usually between 5 and 7 ft There is no definitely located point for the 
dilate maximum, and as yet no proof of a well-defined seasonal succession 
for any of the protozoa. It was found that tanks which are not foaming have 
relatively small protozoan populations. The numbers of protozoa decrease 
to the point of defaunation in tanks which are shut off, and conversely they 
Increase enormously if a tank runs indefinitely. Their numbers are independent 
of the observed ranges of H-loii concentration and temperature in the tanks. 
They are largely sapropelic forms, so that a continuously running tank offers 
a constant food supply for them. There is an absolute correlation between 
large increases in tbeir numbers and foaming, although no definite explanation 
is available for the part they take in foaming. 

Some chemical characteristics of sewage sludge, S. L. Neave and A. M. 
Busweix {Indus* and Kingin. Chem„ 19 (1927), No. 2, pp. 2S3, 234i !)• — ^ 
contribution from the Illinois State Water Survey Division data on the chemical 
characteilstics of sewage sludge are presented which include such factors as 
volatile matter, fixed carbon, grease, nitrogen, carbohydrates# and peptization. 

Practical application of hydrogen-ion control in the digestion of sewage 
sludge, S. D. COBUKN (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 19 (1927), No. 2, pp. 235, 236, 
fig. J).— Data are reported which indicate the undesirability of starting a new 
Imhoff tank plant In the late fall when bacterial action is Inhibited by low 
temperatures. Considerable amounts of grain mash were found to tend to pro- 
mote the acid digestion of the sewage solids. Seeding was found to be of no 
value uifiess a sufficiently large amount of good sludge is used. It was found 
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that even under unfavorable conditions it is practicable to control the H-ion 
concentration of the sludge in an Imhoff tank by tho judicious application of 
hydrated lime and thereby obtainiiif? a pll value of from T.JS to 7.G, \\hich is 
lavorable to satisfactory sludue digestion. 

KfTect of temperature on sewafto sludge digest ioii, W. Uudoijjh {hulus. 
and hhiijiii, CJiem,, W (192'7), Ko. 2, pp. 241-243, iigh, ,0.- Studies conducted at 
tile New Jersey Esiieriment Stations are briefly reported which showed that 
digestion of sewage sludge is extremely slow at temperatures below 10“ C, 
(50® F.). Eaising the temperature a few degrees above 10 has comparatively 
little effect, but the digestion time is materially decreased with higher tempera- 
tures. The maximum digestion was found to take place at about 27-28“. Defi- 
nite quantities of organic material present in sewage produced about the same 
volume of gas at all temperatures. The volume of gas produced from the 
same sewage sludge can be increased by changing the reaction of the medium 
and the composition of the gas, which is due to a preponderance of different 
organisms. 

It was found that in a given time the average number of bacteria per gram 
of organic matter in unadjusted sludge does not increase with an increase in 
temperature, whereas the average numbers of bacteria in sludge treated with 
lime decrease with the increase in temperature. In the same given time the 
numbers of protozoa follow the bacterial numbers. 

The time of digestion was found to be further decreased by maintaining a 
proper reaction in the material corresponding to a pH of from 7.3 to 7.6. The 
composition of the gas changes with the reaction of the medium. 

Solving sewage problems, G. W. Fuller and J, R. McOlintock ('New Jorh 
and LoJidon: MoGratO‘H%ll Book Co., 1926, pp, X+JJ8, pi 1, figs, 83).— A concise 
presentation is given of the fundamental principles of sewage purification and 
disposal. Sufficient details as to the arrangement of new plants are given to 
indicate recent advances in the art. Chapters are included on outline of prob- 
lems; legal and legislative aspects; administrative aspects; characteristics of 
sewage; basic design data— rational methods; biochemistiy of sewage; limita- 
tions of dilution method — ^nuisance aspects; hygienic aspects; natural purifica- 
tion of streams; oxygen balance— residual oxygen; plankton— biological bal- 
ance ; lakes, oceans, and tidal estuaries ; procedures for overcoming limitations 
of dilution method; collecting system factors; grit chambers; screens; skim- 
ming tanks ; plain sedimentation ; plain sedimentation taiiks ; disposal of undi- 
gested sludge; septicization and gasification; single story septic tanks; two- 
story septic tanks; separate sludge digestion; gas collection and utilization; 
disposal of digested sludge; chemical precipitation; electrolytic methods— 
direct oxidation; chlorination; broad irrigation; fishponds; subsurface irriga- 
tion; Intermittent sand filters; contact filters; trickling filters; final settling 
tanks; activated slndge process; activated sludge plants; disposal of activated 
sludge; activated sludge as fertilizer; and a nontechnical summary. 

A simple and successful septic tank, E. J. van Mbeeten (Union So. Ap'ica 
Dept Agr. Bui 15 (1927), pp. 11, fig. i).— Data on the plamiing and construction 
of a septic tank and sewage purification system which is particularly adapted 
to South Afi’ican conditions are presented. It is noted that the walls of the 
tank are built of 9-in. brickwork, the compartments being 4 ft. square Inside. 
It is stated that, for the purpose used, concrete is generally more expensive 
than either stone or brick and no more satisfactory. A French drain Is included 
in the system. 
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ETTRAL ECONOMICS AND SOGIOIOGY 

[InTOsti^ations in agricultural economics at the Non Jersey Stations, 
J92G], A. (h Watjleb (New Jerftcy Bpf, ?)p. <>5-7 3f). — ^The work in 
agricultural economies Is roviewed, and preliminary reports arc included Ub 
follows : 

Potato farms in New Jersey. — ^i'arm business i*eeords obtained from 48 of the 
more successful farms in central New Jersey for 1014 are compared with records 
trom the same farms in 1924. These show decreases of 3.1 acres in the average 
area cropped, 4.3 acres in the average area in potatoes, and $1,271.00 in the 
average farm labor income. There was an average increase of $2,125.40 in 
total expenses. Ten of the farms had larger incomes in 1924 than in 1914. 

Poultry farms in Now Jersey. — comparison of farm business records ob- 
tained from 120 commercial poultry plants covering the year beginning Novem- 
ber 1, 1924, and from 160 poultry fams for the poultry year 1915^-16 showed 
an average Investment of $14,477, an average net farm income of $2,057, and an 
average labor income of $1,333 in 1024-25 as compared with $7,243, $1,092, and 
$730, respectively. In 1915-16. The average size of the farms had increased from 
11.6 acres with 4.6 acres in crops to 24.6 acres with 7.5 acres in crops. The 
percentages of the farms surveyed in 1925 having plus labor incomes Increased 
with the average production pc'r bird ])or j’ear as follows: Less than 60 eggs, 
none ; from 61 to 80 eggs, 23 per cent ; from 81 to 100 eggs, 73 per cent ; from 
101 to 120 eggs, 89 per cent ; from 121 to 140 eggs, 92 per cent ; and over 140 
eggs, 95 per cent. 

Cost of producing canJiouse tomatoes. — A table is included bringing up to date 
figures in a bulletin previously noted (B. S. R., 45, p. 796), and showing costs 
per acre and per ton and yield per acre for 7 years between 1914 and 1925, 
inclusive. 

An economic studly of the dairy industry in Texas, G. L. Okawfobd (Texas 
8ta. Bui. 358 (1927), pp. S6, figs. 13). — This bulletin gives the results of a study 
of the extent to which Texas is producing milk, butter, and ice cream for its 
own consumption, the possibility of profitably increasing the production, and 
the methods used In marketing dairy products. Suggestions are made for im- 
proving production and marketing. 

Costs of storing corn on the farm, L. F. Rickey (Illinois 8ta. Bui. 295 
(J927), pp. 16, figs. 2). — ^The items of cost and of profit in storing com are 
discussed. Tables are included showing the results of tests made by the station 
on the jpercentnge of shrinkage of ear corn by months from 1903 to 1918 and 
the shrinkage of shelled corn when the moisture content is reduced from high 
pei’centagos to 12 to 17 per cent. Examples arc given as to how to figure storage 
costs of corn sold in different ways. 

Profitable farm combinations, O. W. Fokster and R. J. Savijlxb (North 
Carolina 8ta. But, &62 (1927), pp. 46, figs. 11).— This bulletin is based upon a 
study made in cooperation with the U. D. A. Bureau of Agidcultural Eco- 
nomics of the organization of a number of representative farms in the lower 
Coastal Plain of North Carolina. The information was collected weekly by a 
route man. Data on yields and prices covering a period of years were also 
studied, and tables of yields and prices used for standard organizations com- 
piled. The equipment, livestock, and cropping systems are suggested for 
standard farms with 40, 60, and 70 acres cropped, and tables and graphs are 
included showing the probable production, fertilizer and seed requirements, dis- 
position of products, distribution of man labor and horse work, and the probable 
income from such standard farms. 
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The organization, production, man labor and horse vvork distribution, income, 
eta, of a farm with approximately 40 acres and one with approximately 70 
acres are analyzed and compared with the probable results if the farms were 
reorganized to conform with the standard organizations. 

India as a producer and exporter of wheat, 0. P. Weight, J. S. Davis, 
LT AL. {Wheat Studies, Food Research Inst [Stanford UnivA, S (1927), No. 8, 
pp. 12’]+S17-412, figs. 16).— A study of the production, consumption, marketing, 
and prices of, and the foreign trade in, wheat. The conclusion is reached that 
India shows no promise of becoming, in the near future at least, a continuously 
substantial contributor to the world wheat market. 

British colonial competition for the American Cotton Belt, L. Badeb 
(Fcon. Oeogr., S (1927), No. 2, pp. 210-281, figs. iS).— Fluctuations in the price 
of cotton, high prices for cotton during the past ten years due to the war and 
short crops, the belief that the United States' cotton crops are dwindling to 
where there will eventually be a world shortage of cotton, and the need to 
develop her African colonies have resulted in an urge in Great Britain to grow 
cotton within the Empire. The world's cotton crops from 1903 to 1926 by 
coimtries, the prices of cotton, the pobsibllities of increased production in India 
and British Africa, and the activities of the British Cotton Growing Association, 
the Empire Cotton Growing Committee, and the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation are described. 

The author concludes that, If the cotton farmers of the United States can 
grow cotton to sell at from 12.5 to 15 ets. per pound, by the end of the next 
decade the world will be demanding 20,000,000 bales from the United States; 
and that Great Britain can be wisely counseled to develop cotton growing in 
Africa slowly, orderly, and only to meet the increase in demand for the product, 
and to spend the major portion of her time, effort, and money in finding new 
uses and markets for her manufactures of cotton rather than going into what 
may be uneconomic plans for increasing cotton production. 

Group settlement of migrants in Western Australia, E. Shank (Boon. 
Reo., 1 (1925), No. 1, pp. 78-^8, fig. i).— This article describes the conditions 
leading up to and the working of the group settlement plan Instituted in Western 
Australia under an agreement signed in February, 1923, by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies of the British Government, the High Commission of the 
Conamonwealth of Australia, and the Premier of Western Australia for the 
development of the southwestern division of Western Australia. The group 
settlement idan provided that each member of the group should be entitled 
to advances from the State government in the form of wages ; that the migrants 
found most suitable in a preliminary period of country employment should be 
organized into groups of 20 or less to prepare homestead blocks for occupation; 
that at least 25 acres of each farm should be made fit for plowing, and a houses 
necessary outbuildings, and fences should be constructed and a water supply 
arranged for by the collective labor of the group; that Individual farms be 
allotted by ballot ; and that each settler on taking possession of his farm under- 
take to repay the State for its expenditure in preparing, equipping, and stocking 
the farm, for interest paid by the State on such expenditure, and for a super- 
vision charge not exceeding 7.5 per cent of the settler’s total debt It was also 
provided that the debt charge, Including supervision, should not exceed £1,000. 

The author points out among other things, that the selection of group mem- 
bers on the basis of aptitude for farming has not been practiced; that group 
clearing under sustenance has degenerated into ** government stroke” on day 
wages, virtually unchecked by fear of dismissal ; that groups have been xdaced 
on unsuitable lands ; that as yet no group has been completely disbanded ; that 
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31 per cent of the migrants and 41 per cent of the Australians have left their 
holdings; that costs have been excessive; and that under a new agreement 
between the three Governments, applicable retrospectively, Western Australia 
can now charge the settler more than £1,000, together with interest. 

The rural industries of England and Wales. — ^IV, Wales, A. M. Jones 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927, vol 4, pp. 1X111+123, pis, P).— This volume of 
the series previously noted (E. S. B., 57, p. 484) discusses the rural industries 
of Wales. 

Agriculture and food supply in France during the war (New? Hwoen: 
Yale Univ, Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univ, Press, 1927, pp. 
XIX+S28+20, figs. S), — ^Thls publication of the translated and abridged series 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace on the Economic and 
Social History of the World War includes two monographs as follows: 

Ag^^i>oulture %n Frcmce during the war, M. Aug4-Larib4 (pp. 1-154). — This 
describes and discusses the conditions of French agriculture from 1900 to 1914; 
the conditions of agricultural production during the war, including a discus- 
sion of the crops from 1914 to 1918, the labor supply and mobilization of agri- 
cultural labor, the invaded areas, and technical difficulties of production and 
the legislative and administrative action taken; and the consequences of 
the war. 

Food supply in France during the war, P. Pinot (pp. 155-311). — ^Part 1, on 
measures designed to meet the essential requirements of the consumer, dis- 
cusses the control exercised by the Government over various commodities and 
industries. Part 2, on price control and efforts to reduce cost of living, 
discusses the laws pertaining to price control and the control exercised by the 
Government over the prices of various conuaoditie& 

Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the grain trade, VI— VH, 
H. Thompson, J. P. Nugent, et al. (Washington: Oovt, 1924, 'ool, 6, pp. 
XXII+S74, pis. 6, figs. 13; 1926, vol. 7, pp. XXIV+419, pis. 24, figs. 8).— These 
two reports cover part of the investigation previously noted (E. S. B., 53, p. 191) . 

Volume 6 . Prices of grain and grain fwfwes.— This volume analyzes the 
prices of grain, both cash and future, and the statistics of grain production 
and trade to determine the effects of the conditions and practices prevailing 
in the grain trade on the relations of year to year price changes to crops and 
other supply factors, the extent and causes of price changes within the crop 
year, the relative importance of different grain markets in recording or in- 
fluencing price changes, the mutual influences of changes in cash and future 
prices, the differences between such prices and various conditions and the 
causes thereof, the degree to which the futures market is efficient in forecast- 
ing prices, tlie comparative steadiness of prices for commodities in which 
there is future trading, and other matters of interest to the grain trade and 
to the public. Most of the topics discussed are related to hedging and the 
efficient functioning of the futures market in that respect 

It was found (1) that generally there is an annual cycle in grain prices, the 
lower prices being in the fall and the higher prices in the spring. (2) The 
critical time in the readjustment of prices for all grains is general in July. 
(3) There is no convincing evidence that future trading has a stabilizing 
influence on prices, as future prices are no more stable than cash prices and the 
technical conditions of future trading cause some fluctuations which would not 
occur without future trading. (4) Based upon priority of price changes from 
day to day, futures lead at Chicago and Minneapolis for wheat, and cash prices 
for com and oats, while at Kansas City and other markets cash prices lead for 
all three grains. (6) Under conditions prevailing in recent years, the futures 
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market through hedging has not been an eflEiclent means of price insurance, 
(d) There is a definite londeuoy for the future price in the earlier months of 
trading to understate the ultimate price, thus making the risk ot hedge sales 
considerable. One hundred and sixty-nine tables and 26 appendixes aro 
included 

V(dumc 7. Effects of future tradinff. --This volume, the final one of the report, 
deals with the uses and abuses and the direct and incidental effects of future 
trading in grain. Speculation, hedging, scalping and spreading, volume of 
future trading, results for classes of trades and traders, sendees and costs of 
future trading, and manipulated and artificial prices arc discussed, and con- 
clusions reached and recommendations made by the commission as to grain 
exchanges, the relation of futures to the grain trade, further developments of 
exchange rules, the promotion of stability of prices, the responsibility of tlie 
broker, and other problems. One hundred and eighteen tables and 18 appendixes 
are included. 

The principal contributions of this volume to the knowledge of the effects 
of future trading “ relate to clearer distinctions regarding the nature of specu- 
Jation, characteristics and difficulties of hedging practice, extent and methods 
of scalping, shares of speculative and other elements in future trading, extent 
of long and short ‘open interests,* average gains and losses per bushel on 
trades, length of time tliat ti-ades are kept open, occupations of traders, 
manipulative and other influences tending to artificial prices, etc.” 

A statistical examination of factors related to lamb prices, M. Ezeioel 
(Jour, Pont Econ., S5 (1927), No, 2, pp. 2S3-260, figs, 2).— A formula is derived, 
the index of multiple correlation for which shows that 96.4 per cent of the varia- 
tion in the price per 100 lbs. of round dressed lamb (not deflated) from 1907 
to 1925 can be explained in terms of the mathematical relation to the following 
factors: Months of year, beginning with January, 1907; dressed lamb per 
capita per month of 30.4 days ; hog prices divided by Bureau of Labor Index 
of Wholesale Prices of all commodities; steer prices divided by Bureau of 
Labor Index of Wholesale Prices; veal prices divided by Bureau of Labor 
Index of Wholesale Prices; Harvard Price Index of Business Cycles divided 
by Bureau of Labor Index of Wholesale Prices; Snyder’s Index of General 
Price Level ; and months of the year, from 1 to 12. 

The apparent importance of the several factors in per cent determination 
were long-time trend •-’0,3, lamb slaughter +29.9, hog prices — 0.2, steer prices 
—3.1. veal prices —1.4, business activity +0.7, ami general price level +08.3. 

The net changes in lamb prices, due to a 5 per cent Increase in the following 
independent variables, with other fac'tors in each case held constant, were 
price of hogs +0,43, pri(*e of steers +1.60, price of veals +0.32, supply of lamb 
—3.19, price Index of business cycles +0.48, and index of general price level 
+4.00. A slightly less than proportional change was obtained for 10 and 15 
per cent increases. 

Marketing Kentucky livestock, E. G. Johnson (Kentucky 8ta. Bui, 273 
(1927), pp, 41-102, figs, J2).— -The methods used in Kentucky in marketing live- 
stock are described and analyzed. The estimated average margins per hundred- 
weight charged by 25 dealers in llie Louisville territory were $2.12 for lambs, 81 
cts. for hogs, and 72 cts. for cattle. The various items of cost of marketing 
are discussed, and suggestions offered for reducing marketing costs and im- 
proving practices. 

The little town, especially in its rnral relationships, H. P. Douguass (New 
Tork: Macmillm Co,, 1927, new ed,, pp, lXIIIJ+262, pis, 12, figs, 2).— This is a 
llmitedly revised edition of the hook previously noted (B. S. R., 40, p. 892). 
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Rural organizations in relation to rural life in Virginia, W. B. GAttjraaT 
(Virginia Sita. Bui. 256 (1927), pp. 110, figs. 20). —This bulletin, the work of 
which was done in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, is the first of a series and gives special attention to the attitudes 
of farmers toward organizational questions. It is also intended to serve as 
a general introduction to the prevailing organizational situation and the 
questions Involved. ''Ihe data wore obtained by schedules and personal inter- 
views, over 1,000 jicrsons in approximately 75 communities in 40 counties being 
interviewed. The prevailing organizational situation in rural Virginia, com- 
modity assoei itions, general typo farm organizations, educational associations, 
and the organizational activities of public service agencies and institutions 
are described; the eondilions appearing to demand organized effort are 
analyzed; and the signiflcance and causes of the prevailing attitudes toward 
rural organizations are discussed. A ease study is made of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association. 

The survey led to the conclusion that organizational activity in Virginia is 
greater than generally realized and is on the increase, hut that as yet a com- 
paratively small percentage of the people are taking any part. Publicly-sup- 
ported institutions with paid workers are playing a greater and greater part 
in the situation. There are no farmers’ organizations in the State strong 
enough to adequately deal with State-wide questions, and team pull between 
the different types of organizations is insufficient. Public opinion-forming 
agencies are not properly supporting rural organizations, and the educational 
system of the Stale has not given and is not giving the country people suffi- 
cient education to prepare them for successful organizational effort Lack 
of more general support of organizational effort appears to be due to the 
failure to realize the importance of the problems needing group effort, the lack 
of understanding as to the best methods of procedure, the failure of the 
people and of their leaders to acquaint themselves with available information 
on organizational qnestions and policies and of leaders to make the best uso 
of measures to overcome adverse attitudes, the lost motion in organizational 
effort and failure to reach objectives, the general prevalence of certain deep 
underlying attitudes, and the fact that a long-established system, often involving 
large Interests, is being replaced. 

[Agricultural statistics for Oanadal (Canada yearbook, 1926, pp, 116-123, 
191-266, figs. 2). — Statistical tables are included for rural and urban popula- 
tion; agricultural revenue and wealth; acreage, yield, quality, and value of 
field crops; livestock and poultry; fur farming; dairying; fruit forming; 
special agricultural croi«; farm labor and wages; prices of agricultural prod- 
u<‘ts ; farm population, farm holdings, areas and tenure ; irrigation ; and inter- 
national agricultural statistics. 

POODS— HUMAH miraiTIOBr 

The chemical technology of foods and condiments, B. Stsoheceier 
(Ohemdsche Teohnologie der Nahrungs- und Oenmmdtfeh Leipjsig: Otto Spa- 
mer, 1926, pp. XI+252, figs. 86),— This is a general account of the processes of 
preparing, preserving, and marketing animal and vegetable foods, whether sold 
in the fresh condition or preserved by bottling, canning, etc. The subjects in- 
clude meat and related products, eggs, milk, cheese, edible fats, cereal products, 
bakery products, baking powders, sago, starch, sugar and related products, 
cacao products, lea and tea substitutes, coffee and coffee substitutes and other 
beverages, vinegar, and spices and condiments. 
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The examination ot spoiled canned foods* — 25, Classification of fiat souTi 
spoilage organisms from nonacid foods, E. J. Camebon and J. K. Esty 
(Jour, Infect. Diseases, S9 (1926), No. 2, pp. 89-105, figs. 6). — ^From 6,594 cans 
representing 439 samples of spoiled and sound nonacid products submitted to 
the research laboratory of the National Oaiincrb Association 2t4 cultures of 
nongas-forming spore-forming bacteria were isolated and studied by the methods 
outlined in the first paper of the series (E. S. K., 53, p. 111) to determine types 
significant in the production of flat sour spoilage. 

“Two large thermophilic groups were dofliiod as causing this type of spoil- 
age. Group 80, a facultative thermophilic group, comprised 61 cultures and 
had been isolated from pure cultures in corn, peas, string beans, baked beans, 
Lima beans, spinach, milk, pumpkins, hominy, and potatoes; and from mixed 
cultures in beets. Group 100, an obligative thermophilic group, comprised 42 
cultures and had been isolated from pure cultures in corn, hominy, milk, peas, 
pumpkin, and string beans. Upon reinoculation, it was found that group 80 
produced the typical flat sour condition in com, peas, hominy, potatoes, Lima 
beans, baked beans, string beans, spinach, beets, pumpkin, milk, broccoli, and 
asparagus. Group 100 produced flat sours in corn, peas, and broccoli and by 
virtue of starch-splitting enzymes, sweetness in hominy. Certain strains could 
sour evaporated milk and string beans.” 

The effect of desiccation upon the nutritive properties of egg-white, 
M. A. Boas (Bioohem. Jour., 21 (192^), No. S, pp. 712-724, pi. 1, figs. 4).— A 
further investigation of the cause of the nutritive failure of dried egg white as 
a source of protein in basal rations for rats (B. S. E., 58, p. 162) is reported. 
Although no definite conclusions are drawn, the author appears to be of the 
opinion that egg white dried without previous coagulation by boiling is lack- 
ing in some dietary constituent which is present in raw potato, potato starch, 
arrowroot, dried yeast, fresh egg white, egg yolk, milk, commercial casein, 
crude lactalbumin, spinach and cabbage leaves, banana, and dried horse serum. 
This hypothetical factor X, although having a similar distribution to vitamin 
B, is apparently not identical with either of the factors composing vitamin B. 

The effect of halogen salts on peptic digestion, W. M. Oliffobd (Bioohem 
Jour., 21 (1927), No. S, pp. 544-048, fig. t). — ^In continuation of the investigation 
previously noted (B. S. B., 53, p. 761), the effect of halogen salts on peptic 
digestion was studied by noting the time required for clotting a definite amount 
of milk by a pepsin solution of known concentration in the presence of salt. 
The standard for comparison was so adjusted that under the condition of the 
experiment 10 cc. of milk, 2 ec. of water, and 2 cc. of pepsin solution doited in 
from 1% to 3 minutes. 

The clotting was hastened by the chlorides and bromides of sodium, potassium, 
and ammonium, the ammonium salts having the strongest effect, and retarded 
by the corresponding iodides and fluorides, the ammonium salts having the 
weakest action. Both the acceleration and retardation were functions of the 
concentration. Magnesium, calcium, and barium halides Increased the rate of 
coagulation of milk by pepsin. 

pH concentration of intestinal contents of dog, with special reference 
to inorganic metabolism, D. M. Gbayzm. and B. G. Mnnsn, on. (Boo. Bsipt 
Biol and Med. Proo., 24 (1927), No. 7, pp. 668-670). — ^In this preliminary report 
data are summarized on the pH concentration, determined in most cases colori- 
metrically, of sections of the gastrointestinal tract of dogs on normal, high 
carbohydrate, high fat, and high protein diets and on a rachitic diet and the 
same diet supplemented by cod-liver oil and by irradiation. 

The entire intestinal tract showed acidity on all of the diets except the 
rickets-prodnetag diet, which caused a definite rise in pH in the intestines 
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even to alkalinity. Ultra-violet irradiation, cod-liver oil administration, and 
the addition of calcium lactate or calcium pkospliate to the rickets-producing 
diet gave normal values for the intestinal contents. 

The pH of the gastro-intestinal tract of certain rodents used in feeding 
experiments, and its possible significance in rickets, T. Redman, S. G. 
WnxiMOTT, and F. Wokes (Bioc7iem, Jour,, Si (i927), No, S, pp. 589-606, 
figs, 5). — ^Thls investigation was undertaken to determine whether the altered 
reaction of the feces of rats on a rachitic diet noted by Zucker and Matzner 
(B. S. B., 51, p. 464) and confirmed by Jephcott and Bacharach (B. S. E., 
66, p, 412) is also true of the portions of the gastrointestinal tract where 
calcium and phosphorus are absorbed. A study was first made on guinea 
pigs and raib of the sources of error in various methods of determining the 
pH of portions of tlie gastrointestinal tract, and a satisfactory electi‘ometrlc 
technique was developed involving the use of a capillary electrode vessel and 
quinhydrone electrode. 

The average pH values obtained for guinea pigs and adult rats, respectively, 
were stomach 3.8 and 4, duodenum 6.1 and 6.6, jejunum 6.1 and 0, ileum 7.4 
and 6.8, cecum and large intestine 6.4 and 6.5. In rats from one to three 
months old the average figures wore jejunum 6.8, ileum 7, and cecum and large 
intestine 6.7. 

In the tests on rats on rachitic diets, two types of diet were used, the high 
fat type of Chick and Eoscoe (B. S. R., 56, p. 891) and the low fat type repre- 
sented by the Sherman-Pappenheimer diet 84. The former diet, wh^ supple- 
mented by vitamin D, gave a more highly acid reaction than normal throughont 
the gastrointestinal tract, but in the absence of vitamin D the fecal reaction 
became alkaline. The low fat rachitic diet broxight about an alkaline reaction 
throughout the intestinal trad, but especially in the cecum and large intestine, 
where absorption and retention of calcium are most likely to take place. Ad- 
mluisiration of vitamin X> restored the acidity. The addition to the rachitic 
diet of a well buffered natural food in the form of orange juice had no effect 
on the fecal reaction until vitamin D had been added. 

These results are thought to furnish satisfactory proof that the pH of the 
feces is a reliable indication of the reactions in the cecum and large intestine, 
and to suggest that vitamin D acts in the absori)tion of calcium and phosphorus 
through its effect upon the H-ion concentration of the intestinal tract 
Feeding experiments with plants at different stages of development. — 
m, Synthesis of vitamin in plants, M. Kabshan, F. Kbasnow, and B, Haj^ow 
(Boo, Bofpt. Biol, and Mod, Proc„ U U927), No. 8, pp. 765, 766).— In this con- 
tinuation of the study previously noted (B. S. E, 53, p, 766), ungerminated, 
germinated, and green corn were compared as to content of vitamin A by 
using an equal number of seeds Instead of equal weights of the throe materials. 
One group of five rats whose weight had become stationary on a diet deficient 
in vitamin A was given six seeds of ungenninated corn per rat por day in 
addition to the basal diet, another group of five received the equivalent of six 
seeds of germinated com, and a third group the green seedlings. Within SI 
days all of the rats in the first two groups had contracted xerophthalmia andl 
eight had died, while aU of the rats in the third group were in excellent condi- 
tion and were gaining in weight. This is thought to indicate a synthesis of 
vitamin A during the development of the green color. 

On the composite nature of the water-soluble B vitamin, H. Chick anfl 
M. H. Bosooe (Bioohm, Jour., U (i9S7), No. S, pp. 698-711, figs. 2).--Jrhe 
authors have added to the rapidly accumulating evidence of at least two 
factors in what has been known as vitamin B by a series of es^lments in 
7 
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wliich various extracts and preparanons of yeast and of wheat embryo were 
used singly and combined as the source of vitamin B in preventive and curative 
tests on rats. Brewers’ yeast was shown to be a rich source of both factors 
and pure wheat embryo rich in the antineuritic but poor In the heat-stable 
factor. 

A preparation practically free from the antineuritic but rich in the heat- 
stable factor was obtained by heating dried yeast in an autoclave at 120® 0, 
for 6 hours. An extract of yeast prepared by Peters’ method of concentrating 
the antineuritic vitamin (K. S. B.., 62, p. 462) was found to be practically 
devoid of the heat-stable factor*. In some but not all of the rats receiving the 
antineuritic but not the heat-stable factor, a pellagrous condition similar to 
that described by Goldberger et al, (B. S. JL, 55, p. 890) and by Salmon 
(E. S. B., 67, p. 594) developed. The principal differences in properties of 
the two constituents of vitamin B are summarized as different solubilities in 
strong alcohol, benzene, and acetone, differing capacities of adsorption on 
various finely divided solids, and a markedly different resistance to heat. The 
antineuritic vitamin has the greater solubility and capacity of adsorption an<J 
the lower resistance to heat 

Chemical studies of vitamin-B in Japan, U. Suzuia {Inst Phya. and Ohetn, 
Besearcli [Tokyo} JSfoi. Papers, 4 (1926), No. SB, pp. 295-nSOi).— In this lecture, 
ddivered at the Sixth Congress of the Far Eastern Association of Tropical 
Medicine at Tokyo on October 12, 1025, the author reviews brlefiy the studies 
which have been conducted in his laboratory since 1910 on the isolation and 
chemical constitution of vitamin B. The original reports of some of these 
studies are avaUahle only in Japanese publications. 

The antisoorbntic ft^aotion of lemon Juice, V, S. S. 2xlva (Blochem. Jour,, 
21 (192nf), No. S, pp. 689-697).— In this continuation of the author’s attempts to 
determine the chemical nature of vitamin 0 (B. S. B., 57, p. 488), a comparison 
was made of the reducing capacity of antiscorbutic solutions from lemon juice 
as measured by the reduction of phenolindophenol with their potency in 
vitamin 0. 

That the two are not directly associated was demonstrated by the fact that 
inactive fractions derived by precipitating decltrated lemon juice with neutral 
load acetate at pH 6.4 showed greater reducing properties than the active frac- 
tion from the same source^ and that the reducing capacity could be fully de- 
stroyed by the addition of phenolindophenol in excess without immediately 
impairing the antiscorbutic activity. 

Both the reducing and the atiscorbutic properties were destroy(H,l in alkaline 
medium in the presence of air, by aeration, and by storage. On heating 
decltrated lemon Juice in a neutral or add medium in uu autoclave at a pres- 
sure of one atmosph^e for one hour, no appreciable destruction of the autU 
scorbutic activity or the reducing capadty of the solution took place, but on 
storing both of these functions deteriorated much more <iuickly than in un- 
treated decltrated lemon juice. "It is su^ested that the stability of the anti- 
scorbutic factor possibly depends on a chain of reactions, which are kept in 
equilibrium in the living celL” 

The vitamin content of Tinct. Idmonis Fort., B. P. 0-, S. G. Wuximott 
and F, Wosm (Pharm. Jour, and PJiarm. [London}, 4 . ser., SB (1926), No. 6276, 
pp. 184-166, fig. 1). — A summary of studies on the vitamin content of an alco- 
holic tinctore of lemon rind, fiavedo. More detailed reports have been noted of 
the studies dealing with vitamin B (B. S. B., 65, p. 593) and vitamin 0 (B, S. 
B., 66^ pw 696), as well as a preliminary general r^ort (E. S. B., 67, p. 489). 
The lemon rind was found to be irich In vitamin B but to contain very little 
vitamin 0 or vitamin A. 
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Note on different extracts of yeast and their content of Titamin B [Mos] 
related to the initial proportion of fresh yeast used for their preparation 
[trans. title], 0. Fxtnk and R. Lkcoq (Compt. Bend, 8oc. Biol, [Port’s], 07 
{192^) f No. 23, pp. 4^0-442).— To determine the possible r^atlon of the yeast 
stimnlant bios to the two factors now recognized as together composing Titamin 
B, the authors have determined by the method of Funk and Dubin (B. S. B., 
44, p 861) the relative amounts of bios in an alcoholic extract of distillery 
yeast, an alcoholic extract of brewery yeast, an alcoholic extract of brewery 
yeast autoclaved In an alkaline medium at ISO® 0., and Harris yeast extract. 
The amounts taken of each of the materials were such as to correspond to 25 
gm. of the original yeast. 

According to the data reported, the various preparations showed the same 
activity as the source of bios. This would appear to indicate that the propor- 
tion of bios is related neither to the antineuritic vitamin nor the heat-stable 
factor (vitamins F and G). 

Experiments upon the quantitative differentiation of vitamins A and D, 
M, 0. Hbssuedr Columbia TJni'O., Neu) York, 1926, pp. 40, fig. 1). — ^Essen- 

tially noted from another source (B. S. E., 57, p. 293). 

The fat-soluble vitamin content of hen’s egg yolk as affected by the 
ration and management of the layers, B. M. Bethkb, D. 0. Ksnnabd, and 
H. L. Sassaman (Jour. Biol. Ohem., 72 (1927), No. 2, pp. 695-706, figs. !&).— In 
this paper, based on work previously noted (B. S. B., 57, p. 174), it is sug- 
gested that in view of the marked variations reported In the content of vita- 
mins A and 1) in eggs, depending upon the ration and environment of the hens, 
an additional price qualification, their vitamin content, as determined larg^y 
on this basis, may be required for the highest class of eggs in the near future. 
**Bven In the light of present information it would not be unreasonable to 
secure eggs for use in hospitals and for infants from flocks receiving an ade- 
quate ration and having acc*ess to a suitable outdoor range or its equivalent 
throughout the year.” 

A new dietary deficiency with highly purified diets, H. M. Bvans and 
G. 0. Bxjbb (8oo. Batpt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 24 (1927), No. 8, pp. 7.#P-7#3)t— 
A new highly purified basal diet for vitamin B experiments is described, wllh 
preliminary data on its use. T?he diet consists of casein prepared by the Van 
Slyke method 50, sucrose crystallized from 80 per cent alcohol 150, and a salt 
mixture (186) 8 pails, with distilled water ad libitum containing potassium 
iodide, cod-liver oil from 2 to 3 drops daily, and yeast from 700 to 1,000 mg. 
dally. 

When rats are placed on this diet at the age of 21 days, the females are said 
to grow slowly to a weight of about 125 gm. and to remain at this weight. 
Ovulation does not begin until after the first 4 months Instead of before the 
fiftieth day under normal conditions. Males grow at a more normal rate for 
about 18 days, reaching a weight of about 100 gm. and then ceasing to gain. 
On 750 mg. of fresh wheat germ daily instead of yeast, the same weight Is 
reached but much more slowly. Females receiving COO mg. of fi*esh wheat germ 
daily instead of the yea^t cease to grow at about 100 gm. The pure diet sup- 
plemented by 10 gm. of fresh lettuce or 0.6 gm. of fresh beef liver is said to 
support normal growth, gestation, and the birth of good litters, but to be 
defldent for lactation. The diet is thought to furnish suflident vitamins a and 
B, and, when wheat germ is used, B, and the authors are inclined to believe 
that a deficiency in B is not involved. 

Irradiated protein-free milk fat: An active, pleasant tasting anti- 
radbitic agent [trans. title], F. Bohb and 0. Sobcuxtz (Klin. WcTmsekr., 6 
(1927), No. 18, pp. 848-85S, figs. 4).— Butterfat which has been carefully freed 
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from protein is said not to acauire on irradiation the unpleasant odor and taste 
which make many irradiated substances as objectionable as cod-liver olL Data 
are reported on an extensive series of feeding experiments, both curative and 
preventive, on rats, and on the treatment of rachitic children, using this fat as 
the antirachitic agent Experimental rickets in rats was practically cured in 
9 days and completely in 20 with a dally dose of 0.1 gm. of the irradiated milk 
fat. In the treatment of infantile rickets oqually good results were obtained. 
The fat was fed in amounts of 15, 30, and 60 gm. daily, but the smallest amount 
proved sufBicient. 

Inorganic blood phosphate of rats on rachitic and uon-rachitic diets, 
B. M. Koch and M. H. Cahan (8oc. Expt, liioL and Med. Pjoo., {1926), 
No. 8, pp. 168, 154).— -In ^ attempt to determine the value of inorganic blood 
phosphate as an early diagnostic sympiom of rickets, blood phosphate values 
were obtained for rats of different ages on normal and rachitic diets and 
rachitic diets supplemented in various ways. 

^'The results of this study indicate that while cod-liver oil raises the inor- 
ganic blood phosphate almost to normal, direct Irradiation of, and feeding 
irradiated cholesterol to, young rats had very little effect on blood phosphate. 
It is possible to obtain low phosphate values and a low product of (P) X (Oa) 
in animals which, so far as Rontgenognims can demonstrate, show a perfect 
calcification of the bones. The inorganic blood phosphate is influenced by many 
factors aside from the rachitic condition, many of which we can not explain 
at present.*' 

Antirachitic activity of irradiated cholesterol, crgosterol, and allied 
substances, A. F. Hess (Jour, Amer, Med. Ashoc., 89 (1927), No. 5, pp. 537- 
539).— This is a brief review of the literature on the activation of various 
materials by irradiation, with data on the antirachitic action of irradiated 
brains and irradiated dried yeast. Both proved exceedingly active In rat tests 
and have also proved effective in the treatment of infantile rickets. In the 
latter irradiated dried brains were fed in l-gm, daily doses and irradiated yeast 
in 0.5- to l-gm. daily doses suspended in milk. The Irradiated yeast not only 
brought about definite cures, hut In some cases Increases in weight. 

The optical detection of a vitamin [trans. title], R. Poht. (NaturioifiBen- 
achaften, 15 (1927), No. 20, pp. 433-438, Mb. 9).— A brief report of the optical 
studies in tlxe cooperative investigations of Wlndaus (B. S. R., 57, p. 107), Hess 
(see above), Rosenheim and Webster (B. S. R., 57, p. 402), and the author, as 
the result of which the identity of ergosterol with the precursor of vitamin D 
was established. 

The antiracliitic activity of monochromatic and regional ultraviolet 
radiations, A. F. Hass and M. Wbonstock (Boo. Esfpi. Btol. and Med. Proc., 2i 
(1927), No. 8, pp. 759, 739).— By irradiating cholesterol with monochromatic 
rays in the re^on of greatest activity, it was found that the d02tifi line has 
marked potency in rendering cholesterol antirachitic, while the ZlSfip, line is of 
little effect. Radiations less than 290ju/4 in length (the shortest emitted by the 
sun) were isolated from a mercury vapor lamp and found to produce a more 
intense antirachitic effect than the most potent region of the solar spectrum. 

Ultraviolet radiation from sunlight and incandescent lamps: Its trans- 
mission through window glass and substitutes, H. N. BxnvuESEW, H. B. 
Lemon, I. S. Fahk, and B. N, Ooade (Jour. Amer. Med. Asaoo., 89 (1927), No. 3, 
pp. JS7-iS9. 3).— From calibrated photographs of the solar spectrum taken 

daily, it has been possible to determine variations In the limits of the solar 
spectrum at different times of the year. Readings of such photographs taken 
in Chicago between November 28. im. and May 10, 1927, show that compara- 
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tivoly little ultra-violet radiation of known physiological value (3,200 to 2,900 
angstrom units) appears in the solar spectrum during the winter months in 
that city. Under the most favorable conditions the last detectable lines wore 
3,100 to 3,050 angstrom units in November, December, and January. From 
February to April the limits wore in the region 3,010 to 3,000 and in May as 
low as 2,990. On smoky days the spectrum rarely showed an intensity below 
3,100 angstrom units. 

Photographs of the spectra of radiations from various artificial sources and 
of sunlight through difforont filters are also given. Incandescent 300-walt 
lamps with ordinary gltiss bulbs emitted radiations comparable to sunlight in 
the winter months and Vitaglass bulbs radiations as far as the region of 2,800 
to 2,900 angstrom units. Sunlight spectra through Vitagla<«s and a sample of 
M. G. Co. glass were practically the same, both glasses transmitting the sun- 
light available at the time to 3,000 angstrom units. 

Notes on treatment of nursing mothers with ultra-violet rays, C. Chis- 
holm and M. McKillof (Lancet [London]. 1927, //, No. 5, p. 227). — Systematic 
irradiation of mothers whose breast milk had been failing was found to be of 
general benefit in all of the 53 cases in which the treatment was continued for 
some time and of aid in improving or retaining the milk supply in all hu*- 11 
of these cases. 

The effect of ultraviolet radiation on resistance to infection) 0. McD. 
Hill and J. H. Claiuk (Amer, Jovr. Eyg,^ 7 (1927), No. 4^ PP. figs. 2).— 

A systematic investigation of the effect of ultra-violet radiation on the resistance 
of albino rats to a pneumococcus infection is reported, with results which are in 
accord with the conclusions of Barenberg, Friedman, and Green (H. S. B., 60, 
p. 91) that ultra-violet radiation is not in general able to increase the resistance 
of the body to infection. 

In throe separate series of experiments there was no change in the erythrocyte 
or leucocyte counts in the blood of rats irradiated daily. The platelets showed 
a consistent increase, but there was no correlation between a high platelet 
count and subsequent resistance to a general infection with Pneumococcus I. 

We conclude, therefore, that the present state of our knowledge concerning the 
effect of ultra-violet radiation on susceptibility to infection does not justify Its 
use as a general therapeutic agent in infectious diseases, and gives very little 
support io the belief that it is capable of increasing natural resistance in normal 
individuals.” 

Effect of high voltage cathodic rays on rickets and on the activation of 
cholesterol) A. KNUDSOjsr and W. D. Coolidge (Soo, Bxpt Biol and Med. Proc., 
24 (1927), No, 4f PP* 306S6i )), — Gathode rays with voltages of 100, 200, and 860 
thousand, although rendering cholesterol antirachitic after very brief exposure, 
did not cure rickets in rats by direct exposure. “The fact that the direct 
exposure of rats to cathode rays has not been found to cure rickets is pre- 
sumably to bo explained by the fact that, owing to severe damage done to the 
animal by the treatment, it is not possible to give the dose which would be 
required to activate enough of the cholesterol of the skin to bring about the 
desired result,” 

The antirachitic effect of December sunlight: Seasonal variation, F. F. 
Tispajj, and A. Brown (Boo. Expt Biot and Med, Proc., 24 (1927), No. 5, pp. 
446-449). --As a part of a study of variations in the ultra-violet content and 
antirachitic ftictor of the sun’s rays throughout the year at Toronto, groups 
of albino rats from the same stock, 25 to 27 days old and weighing about 40 gm. 
at the beginning of the experiment, were placed each week on a rickets-produc- 
ing diet (McCollum’s diet 3143) and exposed in the open air to sunlight for 
periods of from 15 minutes to 2 hours daily. Control rats were kept inside 
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in an ordinary wcil-li^nicd room on llie >same diet, \slulc oiho«s on a iioimal 
diet Tvere exposed to the same conditions ol sunUfi;ht and absence o£ sunlight. 
After varying periods up to 4 weeks, 2 rats from each cage were killed and 
examined for rkkots by X-ray and by delormliialions of llio iii<»rt;aiuf* phos- 
phorus of the blood and the ash content of the bonep. 

The data reported for the month of December, 1920, indicate a definite anti- 
rachitic effect, although not complete protection, afforded by the winter sun- 
shine. ^iXeteorological records for the same period showed that the average 
daily sunshine during the hours in which the rats were exposed was only 86 
minutes. 

The antirachitic elfect of December skylight end of December snnlight 
tlirongh Tita^lass, P. P. Tisdall and A. Bhown (Hoc. FiXjiit. Biol. a}id Med, 
Proc., 2^ (2927), No. 5. pp. comparison was made by the same 

methods as in the study noted above of the antirachitic effect of December sky- 
light with sunlight and of sunlight through Vitaglass with the same sunlight 
through ordinary glass. 

Kais exposed to skylight but shielded from direct sunlight showed almost as 
great a protection from rickets as those exposed to the available sunlight. 
Snnlight passing through Vitaglass had about one-fourth the antirachitic effect 
of direct rays> but after passing through ordinary window glass was without 
appreciable antirachitic effect. 

The development of marked activity in ergo&terol following ultra-violet 
irradiation^ A. P. Hess and A. Wtndatts (Sov. ETpt. Biol and Med. Proc., 24 
(1027), No, 5, pp. 461, 462 ). — brief note to tlie effect that Irradiated ergosterol 
is capable of inducing healing of rickets in rats in doses as small as 0.008 mg. 
per capita per day. 

An attempt at an ergosterol balance [trans. title], H. Bbitmeb (Nlw, 
Wchnsclir., 6 (1927), No. 20, pp. 941, 842).— The method of determining the 
ergosterol balance in the experiments described consisted in feeding a baby 
300 gm. of skimmed human milk with 10 cc. of olive oil daily for preliminary 
and after periods of 4 days each and the same mixture to which 0.4 gm. o£ 
ergosterol had been added during the experimental period proper of 4 days. 
The marked feces for the different periods were extracted with alcohol ami 
the extracts divided into two equal parts, one of which was precipitated directly 
with digltonlu and the other after irradiation for one hour at a distance of 20 
cm. The difference In the precipitates of the two portions was considered to 
represent the ergosterol. 

Of the total amount of 400 mg. of ergosterol f('d, only 147 mg. wa**? recovered 
in the feces. In attempting to explain this, the author suggests the probability 
that the excess had been stored in the body and that If this be ihe case it might 
be possible to lucrea‘^e the antliucUitie effect of sunlight by feeding ergosterol. 
In this connection, attention Is called to an experiment in which the cholostorol 
content of fish was greatly increased by feeding egg yolk. 

A note on the weight of the rat during gestation, G, A. Haetweex 
(Biochem, Jour., 21 (1927), No. S, pp. 572-57 $). — ^The weights of female rats 
Immediately after the birth of young compared with the weights 23 days 
eaidier, or at the beginning of gestation, showed gains during gestation in 304 
out of 403 cases. The diets on which the rats were maintained were those 
used by the author in her various nutrition studies and were in many causes 
deficient in one respect or another. It is concluded that “the characteristic 
sacrifidbag of the mother for her offspring, a noticeable feature of the lactation 
period, does not occur during gestation. The low weight of the young at birth, 
and the fact that many are frequently born dead when the mother is given a 
poor diet, may also be regarded as evidence in favor of this statement.” 
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Blood rej^enoratioii in sevorc anemia, Vm, IX (Amer. Jour, Phi/siol,, 80 
{1921), No. 2, pp. SQl-JjlO), — ^In contiiination of the series of studies previously 
noted (B. S. B., 56, p* 494) two papers are presented. 

VIII. Influence of lone marrow, spleen, Irains, and pancreas feeding. — The 
question of organic iron in the diet, G. II. Whipple and F. 3. Eobscheit-Bobbliis 
(pp. 301-309). — ^With the use of the same methods as in the previous studies 
of the s('riey, hemoglobin production to an extent of from 20 to 50 gm. above 
That produced by the standard bread diet alone in a 2-week period required 
from 150 to 300 gm. daily of cooked spleen, from 30 to 40 gm. of bone marrow 
powder, or from 200 to 300 gm. of cooked brains. An average increase of 35 
gm. resulted from 200 to 300 gm. of pancreas. None of the materials proved 
as satisfactory for hemoglobin regeneration as liver or kidney. Attention is 
called to the lack of parallelism between the iron content of meat products 
and their capacity to promote hemoglobin regeneration under controlled 
conditions. 

IX. Influence of fresh and dried fruits, F. S. Robscheit-Eobbins and G. H. 
Whipple (pp. 400-410). — ^Tlie addition of 200 gm. of cooked apricots or peaches 
caused an average output of from 40 to 45 gm. of hemoglobin in 2 weeks over 
and above the standard control. This places peaches and apricots in the 
same class with certain meat products and in a higher class than all dairy 
products for hemoglobin regeneration in simple anemia. Prunes were about 
as effective as apricots and peaches, and .raisins and fresh grapes somewhat 
less favorable (from 150 to 300 gm. producing from 20 to 80 gm. hemoglobin 
in 2 weeks). Apides, fresh and dried, although variable, averaged about the 
same as grapes and raisins, and fresh black raspberries were practically inert. 

texthes and clothing 

Mechanical and physical technical textile investigation, P. Hberkann 
{MeohanUschr und Physikatisch-Technische Tcxtiluntersuchmgen. Berlin: Julius 
Springer, 1923, 2. ed., ret?., pp. yiII+210, figs. 175). -—This technical manual 
outlines the experimental technique involved in technical studies of the micros- 
copy of fibers, humidity rdations, yarn numemtion, the physical and textile 
qualities of fibers, yarns, and fabrics, and the reaction of textiles to various 
processes and envlromental factors. The required apparatus is described and 
illustrated, and typical examples are given, with discussion of the interpretation 
of test results. 

Summary of an investigation on the fastness of color of fabHcs gnaran- 
toed fttst'to water and light (Natl Assoc. Dyers and Cleaners Rev., 4 (1027), 
No. 8, pp. 26, 27).-- According to the results of a study of fastness to laundering 
and daylight reported by J. V. Coles from the University of Missouri, guaran- 
teed fabrics were generally found to be decidedly more reliable than non- 
guarantced and branded fabrics slightly more reliable than nonbranded. Be- 
cause of the wide variation in the reliability of fabrics the consumer can not 
yet dei)eud upon the guarantee but should apply the simple household test out- 
lined Most fabrics showed a close correlation between fastness to laundering 
and to light, although some varied ^videly in this respect. Colors differed 
widely as to their fastness to laundering and to light. Tellow quite consist- 
ently showed the greater degree of fastness. Pink was more fast to laundering 
than to light, whereas blue, yellow, lavender, and green were more fast to light 
than to laundering. Pink and bine quite generally showed tho same degree of 
fastness. Lavender and green seemed less fast than tho other three colors, 
and green was consistently the least fast. 
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Pulping flax straw, E. R. Schatxb, M. W. Bkay, and C. E. Peterson {Pulp 
and Paper Mag. Canada, 25 {1927), Ko. 7, pp. 209-212, figs, d).— This further 
study (E. S. R., 56, p. 698) dealt with the quantities of chlorine required to 
complete pulping of flax straw digested with various quantities of caustic 
soda. Under a wide range of conditions in regard to the quantities of chemicals 
and the duration of the cooking periods, there appeared to be a linear decrease 
in the amount of chlorine consumed as the caustic soda consumption increased. 
Chemical analysis of the pulps showed an incioase in the purity of the soda 
pulp as the quantity of the chemical and time of digestion were increased. 
The higher degrees of purity were accompanied, however, by greater losses of 
cellulose. Chlorination was found to increase the purity of the pulp, as evi- 
denced not only by an increase In the cellulose and a decrease in the lignin 
content, but also by a reduction of the copper number and of the solubility in 
1 per cent caustic soda solution. 

MISCEIXANEOTIS 

Work and progress of the [Idaho] Agricultural Experiiueut Station for 
the year ended December 31, 1026, [E. J. Iddings] {Idaho 8ta, Bid, 149 
il921). pp. This contains the organization list, a report of the director, 
and financial sttUcmenls for the Federal funds lor the fiscal year ondo'i .Tune 
30, 1026, and for the remaining funds for the fiscal year ended December 81, 
1026. The experimental work reported not previously noted is for the most 
part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

The Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Maryland Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, [1926], H, J, Patterson {Maryland 8ta, Bpt. 1926, pp. 
XVI+222, figs, This contains the organization list, a report by the 

director on the work and publications of the station, a financial statemeni for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, and reprints of Bulletins 274-282, ail of 
v\hich have been previously noted. 

Forty-seventh Annual Report of the New Jersey State Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Thirty-ninth Annual Repoit of the New Jer- 
sey Agricultural College Experiment Station for the year ending June 30, 
1926, J. G. Lxpman bjt al. {New Jersey kitas. Bpt, 1926, pp, XXIX+56B, pis. 
10, figs, 70).— This contains the organization list, a financial stalement for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, a report of the director ou the work and publi- 
cations of the year and departmental reports, the experimental features of which 
not previously reported are for the most part aMracted ehewhere in this 
issue. Meteorolog’cal observations by C. II. Htcolman (pp. 800, 301) aie 
indluded. 
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Alabama College and Station. — ^Provision was made by the last legislature 
tor fire substations to be known* ns the Tennessee Valley, the Sand Mountain, 
the Black Belt, the Wire Grass, and the Gulf Coast Substations. Two of these 
substations are to be established prior to September 30, 1928, and the remainder 
during Iho following year. An appropriation of $25,000 was made for build- 
ings and equipment for each substation and $12,000 each for maintenance and 
operation. The act requires the donation of not less than 200 acres of repre- 
sentative soil for each substation. 

W. L. Blain, associate professor of plant pathology and associate plant 
pathologist, has resigned to become head of the department of biology of 
Southeastern State Teachers College of Durant, Okla. W. B. Sewell, assistant 
professor of animal Industry, has been given a year’s leave of absence for 
graduate work. W, C. Taylor and L. H. Stinnett have been appointed instruc- 
tors in animal husbandry, and S. L. Worley, research as^iistant in agronomy. 
O. C. MotUock has succeeded L. M. Ware as assistant professor of horticulture. 

Miss Louise Phillips Qlanton has been appointed head of the home economics 
department, beginning September 1. Drs. N. B. Guerrant and L M. Hays 
have been added to the station staff, the former for work in nutritional 
chemistry and the latter to study changes caused in the animal body by food 
dehelencios. 

California University and Station. — ^E. 0. Essig, associate professor of 
entomology and associate entomologist, has been appointed professor of ento- 
mology and entomologist. Dr. Edwin C. Van Dyke, associate professor of 
entomology, has been appointed professor of entomology. 

Dr. n. D. Chapman, assistant in soils in the Wj’^consin University and 
Station, has been appointed assistant chemist in the Citrus Station at River- 
side, effective October 15. 

Idaho University and Station,-— Raymond T. Parkhurst, head of the poultry 
department, bus been appointed director of the National Institute of Poultry 
Husbandry at the Harper Adams Agricultural College of England, filling the 
vacancy existing blnco the resignation of Willard 0. Thompson In 1926. 

Towa College and Station.— In addition to a new $500,000 dairy mtinufac- 
turing building, four minor buildings are to be constructed this year for the 
use of the college and station. These buildings include an entomology building 
for the study of insects important In Iowa, a central feed bam and feed storage 
building etinipped with grinding facilities, an agronomy building to be used for 
the storage of cxi>i'rimenlal crops and as a workshop for agronomy farm work- 
men, and a horticultural farm building for storing sweet corn and bulky garden 
crops such as squash and pumpkins, 

Dean and Director C. F. Curtiss has returned from a summer in Europe, dur- 
ing which time ho made a special study of the European com borer In its 
native home. He found corn being grown successfully along the Danube River, 
even though the region Is infested with the borer. 
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Dr. Laura I. McLaughlin, nutrition chemist of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Home Economics, has been appointed director of rcsoarch in foods and nutrition 
in the station. 

Kansas College and Station.— The college library, built of local limestone 
at a cost of $250,000, bas been completed. Additional milling equipment cost- 
ing $12,000 is being installed In the < ollege mill to provide improved facilitieb 
for investigations in milling technology. A ijroject on tciup('riug factors affect- 
ing the quantity and quality of wheat hour is to be started as soon as the 
equipment is installed. 

The second annual hog feeders* day was hol(l October 21, A report of experi- 
ments on the use of cottonseed meal as a substitute wholly or in part for 
tankage as a protein supplement In the feeding ration was made. 

Dr. B. C. Miller, professor of botany and plant physiologist, has been placed 
in charge of the department of botany during the leave of absence of L. B. 
Melehers, recently noted. 0. H. Flcke is to assist in plant pathology 
investigations. 

Millard Peck, associate professor of agidcultural economics and land econo- 
mist, has resigned to accept a position in the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. He has been succeeded by Harold Howe, assistant professor of 
agricultural economics, and he In turn by Homer J. Henney. Dr. W. R, Ilin- 
shaw, instructor in bacteriology and assistant in poultry disease investigations, 
has resigned to become specialist under the poultry disease elimination law in 
the Massachusetts Station and has been succeeded by Dr. 0. A. Brandly. 

Charles R. Enlow, assistant professor of agronomy and assistant in coopera- 
tive experiments, has resigned to accept a position in the XJ, S. D. A. Bureau of 
Plant Industry and has been succeeded by 0. 0. Grandfield, formerly county 
agent of Bourbon County, W, J. Caulfield has been appointed instructor in 
dairy husbandry vice K. M. Renner, resigned to accept a teaching position in 
the Texas Technological College. Other recent appointments include L. R. 
Quinlan, assistant professor of horticulture In charge of landscape gardening; 
M. A. Alexander, instructor in animal husbandry; R. O. Pence, assistant in 
milling technological Investigations ; and Miss Leah Ascham, tochni< Ian in homo 
economics investigations. 

Massachusetts College and Station. — S. B. Haskell, director of the station 
and acting head of the division of agriculture in the college, has tendered his 
resignation, effective December 15, to engage in commercial work. Henry Van 
Roekel has resigned as specialist under the poulti’y disease elimination law. 
Recent appointments include the following: Moses B. Snell as Investigator in 
agronomy vice Robert S. Horne, resigned ; F, P, Griffiths, investigator in horti- 
cultural manufactures; Dr. B. F. Sanders as assistant specialist and Miriam K. 
Clarke as analyst under the poultry disease elimination law, the latter In place 
of Mrs, Leila Prescott; and H. Robert De Rose as assistant ofliclal chemist 
and J, W. Kuzmeski as analyst in the feed and fertilizer control, the former 
vice L. S. Walker, whose resignation has been previously noted. 

Nebraska University. — ^Dr. Samuel Avery retired as chancellor September 1 
after nearly 20 years' service In that capacity. He will continue to carry on 
research in chemistry. 

Vermont University and Station. — ^A special appropriation was made by 
the last legislature for the use of the dairy department to enable the operation 
of a dairy farm, the building up of a high-class dairy herd, and the giving of 
additional instruction in technical dairy subjects. Under the enlarged program 
two additional professorships have been established, M. H. Campbell, associate 
in dairy husbandry in the Hllnols University and Station, has been appointed 
professor of dairy production and assistant animal husbandman, and he, in 
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addition to teaching dairy production courses, ■will ha've direct supervision of 
the herd and the dairy farm. 

R. W. Smith, Jr., whose resignation as assistant professor of dairying at the 
Massach'usetts College has been noted, has been appointed professor of dairy 
manufactures. Considerable new equipment, including a modern unit for proc- 
essing market milk, is being installed on the farm and in the dairy laboratories, 
which ■will add materially to the efliciency of the work in both the regular and 
short courses. 

W. B. Silcox, assistant professor of animal and dairy husbandry, has resigned 
to take up graduate work in milk marketing at the University of Wisconsin 
J. ]M. Fraser has been appointed assistant dairy bacteriologist in the station. 

A. W. Lohman, instructor in poultry husbandry at the University of New 
Hampshire, has accepted an appointment as assistant professor of poultry 
husbandry* He will have charge of all poultry instruction in the university, 
will install Uie new plant recently authorized, and will be available in poultry 
extension work. 

Wisconsin University and Station. — memorial was unveiled on the uni- 
versity campus October 13 in honor of Henry Krumrey, founder and in Its early 
years the president of Uie Wisconsin Cheese Producers Federation. The memo- 
rial is in the form of a 7-ton granite boulder, on which a bronze tablet has been 
placed, and Is the gift of a lai^ge number of friends of the federation. It is the 
third marker of the kind which has been located on the university campus, 
its predecessors being in honor of the late W. D. Hoard and Dr. W. A. Henry, 
emeritus professor of agriculture since 1907. 

At the impressive unveiling exercises brief addresses w’ere made by Dr, 
Theodore Macklin, professor of agricultural economics and agricultural econo- 
mist, and U. S. Senator J. J, Blaine, together with a brief biographical sketch 
of Mr. Krumrey by J. H. A, Lacher. A replica of the tablet was unveiled on 
October 16 at Plymouth, the birthplace of the federation. 

A series of from 80 to 85 three-day cooperative farmers’ institutes will be 
held this winter throughout the State tmder the supervision of the College 
of Agriculture. These institutes were inaugurated two years ago and met with 
such warm approval from the cooperative organizations doing business in the 
State that these groups took the initiative in inducing the last legislature to 
provide special funds to permit the college to increase this type of work. The 
cooperative selling of American cheese and tobacco will be emphasized in one 
series of iiistilules, while poultry, butter, and eggs will be given attention in a 
second series. In oommunllies \\here it would be especially applicable, the 
discussion will liave to do with the marketing of foreign type cheeses, fluid 
milk, and livestock. Only one commodity will be discussed in a particular 
meeting. 

The purpose of the institutes is not to organize marketing units but primarily 
to educate farmers as to what they may expect of their cooperative assodations. 
The State thus recognizes its obligation to supply this educational informa- 
tion to its farmers, and the three-day intensive marketing institutes have 
demonstrated that they are peculiarly effective in accomplishing this end. 

The total enrollment of the university on October 1 was 9,028, an Increase of 
8.8 per cent over the corresponding date in 1926. Of these students, 876 were 
registered in agriculture and 333 in home economics, as compared with 371 and 
295, respectively, In 1926. 

Dr. H. 0. Jackson, associate dairy manufacturing specialist in the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry and in charge of the Department’s experimental work 
at the creamery located at Grove City, Pa., has accepted an appointment as 
chairman of the dairy department In the College of Agriculture, effective Sep- 
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tember 15. Dr. B. H. Farrington, for 83 years head of the dairy department, 
has been appointed emeritus professor of dairy husbandry. The new budget 
of the university calls for an appropriation of $25,000 to provide for the mod- 
ernization of the equipment of this departmeuL 
li. P. Graber, professor of agronomy and agronomist, has been granted leave 
of absence for the academic year to take up graduate work at the University 
of Ohicago. W. P. Popham has been appointed Instnictor In landscai)e design; 
C. R. Strange, instructor in veterinary science; and K P. Burk, instructor in 
vegetable gardening. 

Forest Experiment Stations.— The Allegheny Forest Experiment Station 
has now been added to the group of regional stations maintained by the 
U. S. D. A. Forest Service. It will serve the forest interests of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey, and will have a staff of from five to 
eight men. R. D. Forbes, director of the Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
has been appointed director of the new station. 

Dr. John S. Boyce, pathologist in charge of the Portland, Oreg., head- 
quarters of the forest pathology work of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant 
Industry, has been appointed director of the Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station at Amherst, Mass. This appointment will he effective early in 1928, 
the station in the interim being In charge of M. Westveld, associate silviculturist, 
as acting director. 

Domiolon Grain Research Laboratory. — ^This laboratory has been estab- 
lished in Winnipeg, Manitoba, under a Dominion appropriation for building 
and equipment The laboratory is under the supervision of the Board of 
Grain CkHnmlssioners, and its establishment was advocated In a report by 
the Royal Grain Oommission in 1925 as an agency to assist in the solution of 
tediinical problems. 

The plant consists of eight rooms and includes an experimental milling 
department a baking room, a general laboratory, a research laboratory, offices, 
and storerooma It is hoped to install a model grain drier at a later date, 
so that drying may be conducted under controllable and semicommercial 
conditions. 

Some of the studies which are at pr^'sent under investigation include the 
milling and baking value of dried grain, the correct temperature at which grain 
should be dried, and the milling and baking value of grain of uuoslabllshed 
variety. The milling and baking value of sprouted, Immature, frozen, and spring 
Ihre^ed grain has been under Investigation for a considerable period* Tbe 
laboratory is also conducting investigations in conjunction with the Universi- 
ties of Manitoba. Saskatchewan, and Alberta under the supervision of the 
National Research Oonncil, the main study at x>Tesent being the milling and 
baking value of tough and dried grain. 

Nova Scotia Agidcnltiiria CoUoge. — J. M. Trueman, for the past year 
director of agricultural extension in Nova Scotia, has been appointed principal. 
W. T. liongley has been appointed director of agricultural extension and 
professor of farm economics* 

Eighth International Horticultural Congress.— This congress held its open- 
ing session in Vienna September 20, commemorating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the Austrian Horticultural Society. Sixteen countries were repre- 
sented by 400 delegates. Among the questions discussed were the formulation 
of International agreements on uniform horticulture, nomenclature, and a uni- 
form system of colors, regulation of the mmlng of novelties, and the feasibility 
of affording legal protection for creators of such novelties. A decision was 
reached to hold the ninth congress at London in 1930* 

o 
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Chemistry of familiar things, S. S, Sadtleb (Philadelphia and London: 
J. B, Lippinoott Co,, 5, ed,, rev, and enl, pp, XUI+SS6, ph, 24, figs, ^).— 
This is a popular outline, comprising an introduction and a chapter defining 
in a general way the fields of chemistry, together with the following subjects : 
Historical development of chemistry; the periodic system of elements; the 
chemistry and production of light; heat, combustion, and insulation; air, 
oxidation, and ventilation; water; alkalies and salts; metals; gold and silver; 
chemistry of the earth^s evolution; soil and its conservation; food elements 
and food classes; individual foods; animal feeding; fermentation; chemistry 
of the body ; soaps, solvents, and paints ; paper and textiles ; leather and rubber ; 
sllicious substances and glass ; the chemical element in scenery ; and chemistry 
since the World War. 

“ Synthetic milk ” as a basis for research, W. M. Olmik (Jour, Baity Sol*, 
10, (1927), No, 3, pp. 195--201, fig, i).— The author notes two serious gaps in the 
Information necessary as a preliminary to the formulation of the chief features 
of the acid base equilibria of cow's milk— the lack (1) of a sufliciently complete 
and well-interpreted analysis with respect especially to the distribution of 
phosphates between organic forms and forms involved in the buffer action 
of milk and (2) of adequate information on tbe acid base equilibria of even 
simple systems Involving simultaneously the phosphate, calcium, and citrate 
ions. He points out the value of a complete physical and chemical analysis 
(despite the variations in the composition of milks) of even one sample, if 
such an analysis were made with due consideration for sources of error and 
with such duplication as would insure reasonable completeness for interpreta- 
tive purposes; and further notes with respect to the study of simple citrate- 
phosphate-calcium systems that ” the very fact of variability, both in chemical 
composition and In physical stability, precludes simultaneous studies having 
the completeness that the problem demands,” and necessitates preliminary 
study of this simpler system. Several lines of future luvestlgatton are then 
outlined ; the Immediate possibilities of a synthetic milk of a gross composition 
known firom the ingredients and of physical properties determined at least 
roughly by the manner of preparation are suggested ; and the following formula, 
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in which the noncasein proteins are replaced by an equivalent quantity of 
casein, is proposed as promisinsj; 


Solution 1 


'Mols. 

0.0074 

MgO 

KH2PO4 

0.0211 

0.0104 

Citric acid. 

f0.0014 

CaCOj 

10.0014 

H2.SO1 

, 0.0141 

9 

9 

f0.0171 

KOH 

\0.0233 

NaOH 


H2O 


0.298 gm.1 Dissolve with warm- 
0.873 gm. ■ iiig and dilute to 
2.185 gm.J 100 cc. 


28 CO. n/10 HaSO 


} Dissolve cold. Dilute 
to 50 cc. £ 
while fresh. 


t to 50 cc. and use 


Solution 5 (for 200 
7.0 gm. 
10.0 gm. 


1.565 gm., or preferably the equivalent of 
an analyzed solution. Dilute to 50 cc. 

17.1 cc. n/ 1 In or 

23.2 cc. N/1 NaOH;^“"“ 

CC. “synthetic milk*^ in which casein represents total protein) 

la^ose}^^ 130 cc. n/20 Ca(On)a solution. 


“ To prepare a limewater as strong as thoroughly saturnto the solution 
whUe it is cooled with surrounding ice. Add this slowly to the casein while 
the casein Is being ground in a deep glass mortar. Finally stir with a motor- 


driven stirrer. 

“Add 10 CC. of solution 4. When the solution is &eo from suspended ma- 
terial add 10 gm. lactose. As soon as this Is dissolved add at once 10 cc. of 
solution 3 and 10 cc. of solution 2. Now set the motor at high speed, and 
to the rapidly stirring solution add very slowly from the fine tip of a pipette 
20 cc. of solution 1. When this addition is complete dilute the “milk” to 
200 cc.” 

The similarities of this preparation to, and its differences Xtom, true mill:, 
together wdth its value in the quantitative solution of tlie problem of the fetudy 
of calcium and phosphorus in milk, are discussed. 

Nitrogenous metabolism of Pyrus mains L., I, II, W. Thomas (Ka«/ 
PhysioLf 2 (1027), No, 1, pp. 55-75).— Two papers are presented. 

L InflAience of temperature of desiccation on water-solulfe nitrogenous con^ 
stituents and separation of water-soluble protein from non-protein constituents 
(pp. 65-66). — Samples of leaves and of new shoot growth from Stayman 
Winesap apple trees were examined for total nitrogen, total water-soluble 
nitrogen, nonprotein nitrogen, ammonia nitrogen, and amide nitrogen, both in 
the ground fresh material and in the material dried at 60, GO, and 70® 0. 
before grinding. The results indicated little ehangi‘ in (he totiil water-soluble 
or nonprotein nitrogen, and the changes in the ammonia nitrogou and amide 
nitrogen were not much greater than the error to be expected in the determina- 
tions except in the case of the woody tissues. The optimum temperature for 
desiccation seemed to be 60®. For the precipitation of water-soluble protein 
from the extracts acetic acid, trichloroacetic acid, copper hydroxide, and 
colloidal ferric hydroxide w^ere tried, with the result that the last named was 
found the most convenient and rapid reagent since it appeared neither to occlude 
nor precipitate amino acids and did apparently give a sharper separation of 
true protein from its decomposition products and permit the quantitative 
recovery of the adsorbed protein from the residuum. 

11. The distribution of nitrogen in the Insoluble cytoplasmle proteins (pp. 
67-70).— Leaf samples were collected from a 16-year-old Stayman Winesap apple 
tree (1) at the early period of bud formation, (2) at the stage of active 
m a ximum growth, and (8) at the period of chlorophyll degeneration. Water- 
soluble protein was extracted from these samples and they were then dried 
under di mini s h ed pressure. After the extraction of fats, chlorophyll, and 
lecithin with alcohol and ether and the hydrolysis of interfering carbohydrates 
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by treatment with 0.3 i)er cent hydrochloric acid, followed by the filtering oil of 
the samples and washing with hot water, the robldua of impure insoluble leaf 
protein were hjnlrolyzed by 48 hours’ boiling with 20 per cent hydrochloric 
acid, and the distribution of the nitrogen was determined In the usual manner. 
The total leaf protein varied somewhat through the vegetative cycle, but the 
nitrogen distribution showed little change. This is not considered proof of the 
existence of but oue protein in the leaves of P. malus through the cycle studied, 
the possible existence of many proteins of very similar amino acid make-up 
precluding such a conclusion; but the results are considered to indicate the 
existence of but a single protein in these leaves throughout the cycle as a 
probability. 

Photosynthesis with ammonia, D. Buck {Jour, Ftiys, Ohenu^ SI {19^), 
No. 9, pp, 1SS8-1S51). — ^Report is made of some 500 photochemical experiments 
in which it was attempted (I) to secure complex biochemical nitrogen com- 
pounds by the action of ammonia upon carbonic acid, formaldehyde, glucose, 
and other carbonaceous substances, (2) to reduce carbonic acid, bicarbonates, 
and carbonates, and (3) to oxidize ammonia to hydroxyl amine, nitrites, and 
nitrates. Those experiments were conducted with unusual precaution to pre- 
vent the accidental introduction of the substance sought as a photosynthetic 
product, and the sunlight used was so concentrated by means of ronnd flasks 
fllled with water and by other lenses as to increase greatly the local intensity. 
As the results were wholly negative with the single exception of the oxidation 
of ammonium compounds to nitrates in the presence of ferric ions, it is con- 
cluded that ** considerable doubt has been thrown upon the positive photo- 
synthesis results” of the various authors who have employed sunlight and 
inorganic catalysts. 

The sugars and their derivatives, M. Cbameb {Lea Sucres ei Leurs D4nv48. 
Paris: Octave Doin, pp. XIV+SSS^ figs, d).— This volume of the Chemical 
Library of the Scientific Encyclopedia, directed by A. Pictet, is a condensed 
general account of the chemistry of the sugars. Part 1 deals with the mono- 
saccharides, their general properties, the principal derivatives of the aldyhyde 
and alcoholic groups, the sugar anhydrides, the synthesis of sugars, configura- 
tion and optical activity, sugar structure, and the preparation and properties 
of the princliml sugars of the group. The socton is concluded with an appendix 
on the amino sugars. Part 2, on the polj'saccharides, takes up much more 
briefly the constitution of the polysaccharides and some account of the attempts 
which have been made at their syntliosis, together with the preparation and 
properties of the principal }joIysacchar?dos. A table of the physical properties 
of the more important disaccharldes, including those of some of their deriva- 
tives, is added to thh^ section. Part 3, also much shorter than part 1, Is con- 
cerned with tlio more complex carbohydralos, the starches, glyc(jgon, iniilin, and 
cellulose, and with the products obtained from these subsUincei> by the •various 
methods which have been used in attempts to elucidate their structure. 

Plctet*s preface notes that the author’s object was a hook to be read rather 
than merely to be consulted. An extensive bibliography (pp. 817-849) Is 
appended. 

Factors infiLuencing; the loss of iodine from iodired salt, A. H. Johnson 
and B. L. Herrington (Jour. Agr. Research [U. S.3, So {1927)^ No. 2, pp. IfiT- 
183).— The study Is reported from tho Montana Experiment Station of iodine 
losses through the storage of various forms of Iodized salt held in pasteboard 
boxes; In open glass Jars in, an open shed; in burlap bags in a barn loft; in 
desiccators maintained at relative humidities of 100, CO, 20, and 0 per cent, 
aikaH being placed in the desiccators maintained at 60 and 20 per cent to pre- 
vent the accumulation of iodine in the dlsiccator atmosphere to such an extent 
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as to prevent normal loss; in b^l jars with addition to the salt oX 1 per cent 
of potassium acid phosphate or of 1 per cent of so<Uiim bk*arbouate; out ot 
doors, w'here subject to leaching by rains; under direct sunlight or under sun- 
light passing Uirough glass under various conditions of temperature; ex- 
posure to ultra-violet or to infra-red irradiation, etc. The effect of the method 
of crystallization upon stability of salts iodized with potassium iodide and 
the relative stability of salts iodized with potassium iodide and potassium iodate 
were also determined. Most of the storage experiments were continued, with 
periodic analysis, for one year or more. 

It was found, in part, that iodine losses, appreciable in practically all the 
experiments noted, were increased by increasing freedom of air circulation, 
and that the prevention of the circulation of air practically prevented iodine 
losses in storage periods of one year or more, provided that excessive humidity 
and light exposure were avoided. Humidity up to 50 per cent did not cause 
loss, and in fact the losses appeared less at about 60 per cent relative humidity 
than at lower or higher humidities. On exposure to sunlight for two days, a 
thin layer of salt iodized with potassium iodide lost 40 per cent of its iodine 
content. Adding the iodine as iodate, or the addition of 1 per cent of sodium 
bicarbonate to salt iodized with potassium iodide, reduced the loss, but there 
is some auestion as to the safety and efdciency of potassium iodate as a source 
of iodide for salt The formation of mixed crystals of sodium chloride and po- 
tassium iodide was not indicated in the crystallization experiments. 

On the determination of lead as a cyanide [trans. title], S. Grundt {Compt, 
Rmd, Acad, Sci. IParUsJ, 185 (1^27), No. i, pp. 72, 73).— Tlie experiments re- 
ported were made with a view of testing the method of W. Herz and B. 
Neuklrch *, consisting essentially in precipitating the neutral lead solution with 
an excess of an alkali cyanide, the weight of the precipitate after washing 
with cold water and drying at 95* 0. having corresponded well with the 
formula Pb(ON)a. The precipitate was found to consist in fact of white 
lead or basic lead carbonate, the lead content of which is the sangie as that 
of the cyanide supposed to be obtained. Attempts to prepare a true normal 
lead cyanide of the formula given either in aqueous or alcoholic solution 
resulted only in the formation of basic compounds. 

Aoidimetric and alkalimetric titi*ations [ti*nus. title], A. Gbi^goibs: (Ann. 
GenMoux^ 3S (1927), No. 8, pp. 277-295, j5ffs. 3).— This is an instructive discus- 
sion of the acidimetric and alkalimetric titrations and the behavior and suit- 
ability of indicators on the basis of the theory of acid base equilibria. 

The qninhydrone electrode and its applications [trans. title], B. Belmani? 
(Bnl. Soo. Ohim. France, 4 . srr,, 4t (t927), No. 3, pp, 213-280, ftps. 16).— This is 
a general discussion of the theory and practice of the quinhydrone electrode 
and of its two modifications, the hydroquinhydrone electrode and the qulnoquin- 
hydrone electrode. The paper comprises an introduction and sections on the 
potential of the quinhydrone electrode, electromotive reactions, the influence of 
the H-ion concentration upon the potential of the quinhydrone electrode and 
the determination of pH, the influence of temperature on the potential, the 
range of applicability of the quinhydrone electrode, the application of the quin- 
hydrone ^ectrode to alkaline solutions, the Influence of the total concentration 
of electrolytes upon the electrode ptoential and quinoquinhydrone and hydro- 
quinliydrone electrodes, the correction for the influence of salts, nonaqueous 
solutions, the preparation of quinhydrone, the preparation and treatment of the 
metallic electrodes, and practical applications of the quinhydrone electrode, the 
latter <^pter Induding the subheads quinhydrone standard electrodes, pH 

^SStsebr. AjuagtoL u. Aflg. Chem., ISO (1923), No. 4, pp. 848, 344. 
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determinations and electrometric titrations, determinntions of soil acidity, 
examination of milk and dairy products, and the determination of the pH of 
various biological liquids. A final chapter gives formulas and tables for pH 
determinations, and discusses their use. A bibliography of about 80 references 
Is appended. 

Simple oxxierlineiits on the approximate estimation of particle-size In 
hydrosols [trans. title], U. Zsigmondy and 0. Camus {Ber, Deut Clienu Qcsell., 
60 No. 5, pp. 10^7-1049). — ^The dependence of the ultramicroscopic 

method of dete^’mining particle-size upon both the visibility and the approxi- 
mate uniformity of the colloidal particles and that of the centrifugal sedi- 
mentation rate method upon such powerful and expensive equipment as the 
ultracentrifuge is noted, and deb'rmination, v%’here an approximate value will 
servo, by filtration through fiitet's of known pore diameter is recommended. 

Experiments indicating the practicability of such determinations were made 
with hydrosolrt of silica, mercury, arsenic sulfide, antimony sulfide, iron oxide, 
etc. Among these tests was a flltrat on of a silica sol, which had been aged 15 
years and was only partially and with dilflculty visible in the ultramicroscope, 
and which was almost completely retained in such a condition as to be readily 
wiped off upon tbe surface of a relatively large pored filter membrane. In 
general, it Is con.sidered that hydrosols are often judged to be very minutely 
particulate when of a homogeneous appearance and impossible to secure by 
laboratory methods in sediment layers of appreciable thickness, although as a 
matter of fact such sols may sometimes be very coarsely particulate — coarser 
indeed than readily sedimented gold suspensions (particular diameter from 60 
to 100 mfi). The filtration method is rapid and convenient and readily dis- 
tinguishes bt'tweon coarse and fine, and between uniform and nonuniform, 
hydrosols. 

Buffers of milk and buffer value, J. H. Buchanan and E. E. Pntjsdson 
(Jour. Daii'y Sol, JO (19B7), No. 3, pp. 324-231^ fig, 1), — ^Determinations of titra- 
tion curves f(»r unaltered milks and for samples to which water or certain phos- 
phates had been added showed that the calculated buffer value or buffer index ‘ 

of Van Slyke (the differential ratio expressing tlie relationship between 

UpJbi 

the increment in gram-eqnivalonts per liter of a strong base, B, added to a buffer 
solution, and the resulting increment of pH) varies with the pH range In 
which it is determim'd, being most definite in the range pH 8.5 lo 9.0, with an 
average value of 0,0067. Casein was found to have little buffer effect in the 
region of its isoelectric point, since the precipitation of this protein influenced 
the buffer value of the milk but slightly. The mill: phosphates are considered 
as being among the most Important milk buffer substances, this being indicated 
by the fact, among others, of the close similarity between the milk and disodium 
hydrogen phosphate titration curves. 

Methods for the c.Yaniination of milk and dairy products, K. Teich£BT 
(Methoden ssur Unlerauchung von Milch und MilcJieraeugnissen. Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Fnlce, J927, 2. cd., rev., pp. fige. 66). — This is a second 

edition of this book, previously noted (B, 8. R., 24, p. 413). 

Standard methods of milk analysis; Bacteriological and chomioal (Neto 
York: Amer. Puh. Health Anaoc., i,927, 6. ed., pp, [6] +55, figs. 14), — ^This is the 
fifth edition of this work, previously noted (B. S. R., 61, p. 679). The methods 
have been revised and brought up to date, 

Further investigations with adulterating sulphuric acid so as to increase 
Babcock test reading, W. E. Phlebsen (Jour. Daii^ Sci,, 10 (1927), No, 3, pp, 

•Jour. Biol. Chem., 52 (1022), No. 2, pp. 625-570. 

69586-27 2 
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'^61, 2^2).— An adulteration considtin? essentially in emulsifying with the acid 
a saturated benzine bolution of fat and a small proportion of n stroni’: aqueous 
soap solution is described. This adulteration would not be detected in running 
the Babcock test in the ordinary way, since the adultcT'ated acid l>ehaves nor- 
mally, but would distinctly increase the fat reading. Dilution of the acid with 
an equal volume of water and centrifuging as in the Babcock test causes a 
separation, however, by which the adulteration is demon -.triited unmistakably. 

A method for testing moisture in dried prunes, K. II. Wdeoand and D. E. 
Bullis {Oregon Sta. Circ, 82 (192V, 1>P. S).— Herein is briefly described 

a simple distUlalion apparatus devised for the rapid determination of moisture 
in prunes, which upon receipt at the packing plants were found to vary greatly 
in moisture content, an important consideration, since above 20 per cent the 
keeping quality is impaired. Toluene, nonmlscible in water and with a boiling 
point of 114® C. (237.2® F.) was used as a medium of distillation. 

The chemical analysis of cotton.— XVII, The effect of the disruption of 
the cotton hair on the extraction of fat, wax, and resin, R. G. Fabghee 
and L. Higginbotham (Brit. Cotton Indus. RosearcJi As&oo., Shirley Inst. Jfew., 
6 (1927), iTo. 6 , pp. 7J-75).— From experiments on the extraction of the com- 
bined fat, wax, and resin of gray or gray-soured cotton, followed by an extrac- 
tion of the same material after tendering with either hydrochloric acid or 
hydrochloric acid with sodium chloride, it is concluded that while a single 
extraction does not remove the fat, wax, and resin completely from the fiber, 
there is no advantage in multiple extraction methods over tlie single extraction 
process in gauging the effectiveness of a scour. The utility of the dual extrac- 
tion described is confined solely to the relatively closer estimate of the fat, 
wax, and resin which is obtained. 

METEOEOIiOGT 

Report of the chief of the Weather Bureau, 1925—26 (17. S, Dept. Apr., 
Weather Bur. Rpt. 1926, pp. pis. 7). — ^A brief administrative report 

discussing legislalion in support of air navigaMon, fire-weather warnings, and 
precipitation and level of the Great Lakes is given, with a review of the general 
weather conditions of each month of 1025, Including albo observations on 
tornadoes, hail, sunshine, excessive rainfall, and losses from windstorms, and 
the usual detailed tabulations of meteorological data for presbure, temperature, 
precipitation, humidity, cloudiness, wind, and evaporation throughout the 
United States. 

Monthly Weather Review, [May— June, 1027 j (17. fif. Mo. Weather Rer>„ 
55 (192ft), Vos. 5, pp. 211-261, pis. 1$, figs. 16; 6, pp. 265-292, pis. 11, figs. 5).— 
In addition to detailed summaries of meteorologiml and climatological data 
and weather conditions for May and June, 1927, and bibliographical informa- 
tion, notes, and abstracts, these numbers contain the following contributions: 

Vo. 5.— The Northeast Ttade Winds of the North Pacific (iUus.), and 
Free-Air Winds Over Honolulu and Guam, both by E. A. Beals ; Notable Torna- 
does of May, 1927, by G. Reeder, H. S, Cole, and A. W. ShiUing; WashlngtomD. 
C., Tornado of May 14, 1927, by L. T, Samuels; Tornado of May 24, 1927, at St. 
Joseph, Mo., by W. S. Belden ; Bain-Bearing Winds In the Far Western States 
(Ulus.), by T. R. Beed; Twelve Tears of Long-Bauge Forecasting of Precipita- 
tion and Water Lev^s, by A. WaU§n, trans. by B. M. Varney; Blue-Sky 
Measurements (Ulus.), by I. F. Hand; and New Definitive Scale for Solar- 
Constant Values, by C. G. Abbot. 

Vo. 6. — A Group or Correlation Periodogram, with Application to the Bain- 
faU of the Britl^ Isles (Ulus.), by D. Alter; Solar Radiation Observations at 
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Apia, Somoa (illus.), by A. Thomson; Unique Destruction of a Tulip Tree by 
Lightning (lUus.), by P. P. Norbury; Lightning, by N. B. Dorsey; Tornado of 
June 3, 1927, Near Topeka, Kans., by S. D. Flora ; and Tornado at Auburn, 
Kans., June 3, 1927, by B. 0. CorkiU. 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Bxperi- 
ment Station, J. E, Osiaandbr and B. H. Wheelee (ilassachusetis Sta, Met, 
Buie, i63-i6Ji (1027), pp. Jf each), — The utsual summaries and notes are gnen 
of observations at Amherst, Mass., during July and August, 1927. 

Meteorological report for the year 1926 {Montana iMa. Rpt, 1926^ piy, 21- 
23). — Obtservations on maximum and miirimum temperatuves. wet and dry bulb 
thermometer readings, wind velocity and direction, hours of sunshine, amount 
of precipitation, and evaporation at Bozeman, Mont, are bummaiized. 

The highest temperature recorded was 91® F., August 25, the lowest —26®, 
December 14. The total rainfall was 20.02 in. The number of clear days was 
322. The last killing fiost in spring occurred jMay 81, the first in the fall 
September 19, The total evaporation, April-October, was 33.84 in. 

“ September had a precipitation of 1.31 in. above normal. This extra supply, 
coming when it did, was beneficial in starting the growth of winter wheat, but 
tlie fact that there were 16 days witla 0.01 in. or more precipitation had a very 
decided mfluciice in retarding the hanesting and threshing operations. . . . 
The evaporation for June and July was below normal, owing to a subnormal 
wind velocity for those months. This condition was favorable for ifiant 
growth and esiiocially so since these same months had a precipitation below 
normal and a temperature above normal.*’ 

Phenologicol obsorvations in 1026 ftrans. title], H. Bos et jsx. (Land- 
louwJe, Tilderhr, lUtretvht], 39 (1927), Noe, J,6G-hen, pp, 294-313, ftps, 2; 468, 
pp, 326--329, flge, 2), — ^A brief review of phenological observations in general 
during the year is given, with more detailed data of observations on plants, 
insects, and fungi in the Ni therlands. 

Phenological observations in Moravia and Silesia, 1023 and 1924 
ftrans. title], V. NovAk and J. Simek (lOzeohoelovakia’l 2fin, Zcmdddl,, Zpr, 
V^sskumn, Ost, ZetntM,, No, 16 (1926), pp, 72, pis, 7; Oer, al)8„ pp, 66-68; Enp. 
ahe,, pp, 69-71), — Data furnished by 841 observers in 1923 and 501 in 1924 are 
summarized and discussed. From data for blossoming dates of the pear, apple, 
cherry, sorb (Sorhve aucuparla), horse ohe^tnut, blackhorn (Prunus spiuosa), 
elder (SpHnga vulgaHe), and red currant, maps were made which show the 
‘'coming of spring’* and when field work may begin In different parts of 
Czechoslovakia. Tho results of the phenological observations were found to 
agree In general with the progres,s of the weather conditlonr. During both 
years there was observed to be “ a great reaction of the weather on the coming 
of spring and of the harvest.” 

An investigation of periodicities in rainfall, pressure, and tomperatni'e 
at certain BuropeaiL stations, D. Bhunt bt al. (Quart, Jour, Boy, Met, Soc, 
ILondon], 63 (1927), No, 221, pp, 1-30, pie, 2, figs, 3; ale, in Eel. Prog, [London^, 
22 (1927), No. 85, pp, 35, 36). — ^Periodograni analyses of data extending over at 
least 300 years, beginning in 1764 and including rainfall at Milan, Padua, London, 
and Edinburgh; pressure at Edinburgh and Paris; and temperature at Edin- 
burgh, Stockholm, London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, are reported, and the 
results are discussed with siJecial reference to the possible value of any of the 
periodicities for forecasting, as t«’Uggested by Beveridge (B. S. K., 48, p. 618). 
Forty-four periods ranging from 12% months to 85 years were found, at least 
half of which had already been reported by other investigators. It is suggested 
that ** the periods or at least the shorty ones, are natural periods of oscillation 
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of the general circulation of the earth’s almosphero, which aro perhaps set in 
motion by cause*? external to the earth itself.” The geiieinl (‘onelusJon was 
reached that the analysis of tbo perjodogrum is of no value for forecasting. 
Periodicities in European weather, D. Brunt f/r*ov. 8oc, [Loin^on}, PMl 
Tram.^ 8er, A, 225 (1926), pp. 24'^-302, flifs. 2}). — This is another account of the 
studies noted above. 

sons— EEETILIZEBS 

I/ist of the pnolications on soils issued by the tJ. S, Depart inont of 
Agidculture, 1844—1926, compiled by S. B. HxwivS and 0. Tuolinqeis, {U, 8, 
Dept. Agr. Lilyrary, BlWiog. Contril). I’f (192'r), pp. This is a mimeo^ 
graphed list of the Department’s publications on soils, prep.iri*d primarily for 
use at the Mrst International Congress of Soil Science, and inclusive in scope. 

List of the publications on soils issued by the State a<2;]ri cultural experi- 
ment stations of the United States through 1026, compiled by O. L. Peuj. 
KAMP and C. E. Pennington (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Llbrai^, Bibliog. Contrlh. 15 
(1927), pp. Si).— Th:s is an inclusive list, in iiiinieogrophed form, arranged 
according to States, and largely included in Bibliographical Ooutributioii 
13 (B. S. R., 6T, p. 410). It was prepared primarily for use at the First Inter- 
national Congress of Soil Science. 

Florida State Geological Survey seventeenth annual report, 1024- 
1026, H. Gunter et ax. (Fla. Oeol. Survey Ann. Rpl., i7 (192ff-25), pp. 275, 
pl8. 2, figs. 5).— This contains mineral i#roduction statistics for 1924; notes on 
Florida soil investigation history and on the new soil map, including descrip- 
tions of the principal soils of Florida, their locations, and the areas covered 
by each; and, in review, some strueturfd and stratigraphic data. 

It is estimated that about 80 per cent of the land area may be classed 
roughly as sand, 3 per cent as red clay, and 12 per cent as imich, with the 
remainder mostly marl and limestone. ‘‘Although Florida has some patches 
of very rich soil, the average fertility Is probably loss than In any otlior State 
of the Union,” Potash is the chief lack in most of the soils. 

Further studies on Alichigan soil profiles ivlth special reference to dis- 
persed materials, M. M. McCool, A. G, Weideaiann, imd G. Rcuxuiiatis (Soil 
Sci., 2S (1927), No. 5, pp. In this cent idbutlon iroin the Michigan 

Experiment Station, data are preMente<l on the rate of dispersion of the fine 
material from the Ai, Aa, and Bi horizons of the Ontonagon soil profile, on the 
heat of vetting in calories per gram, and the nitrogen coutout of tlie dispersed 
materials from the same horizons of the same profile, and on the ht‘at of 
wetting and the colloid content as estimated by the heat of wetting of the 
soil and of the isolated colloidal material for various horizons of Fox sandy 
loam, HiUsdale heavy sandy loam, Napanee silt loam, Kewanee loam, Brookston 
silt loam, Strong light sandy loam, Chippewa light sandy loam, Onaway loam, 
Stalwart light sandy loam, and Ontonagon silt loam, together with the nitrogen 
content of the whole soil and of the fine material in various horizons of this 
latter series of soils. 

Sou survey of Douglas County, South Dakota, W. I. Watkins and B. H. 
WmLiAHS (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1923, pp. ///-f 
577-g&8, llg. 1, map I).— .Douglas County comprises an area of 284.000 acres In 
™ southeastern part of South Dakota betw'een the Missouri and James 
Elvers, The surface of this area varies from flat to rolling, but by far the 
greater part is flat to undulating. Drainage in the eastern throe-fifths of the 
wunty is &irly good, but the western part of the county has no naturally 
developed drainage ways, the surplus water in this section collecting in the 
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numerous lakes, sloughs, potholes, and low places, varying in size from less 
thiin an acre lo a square mile or more* 

In cooperation with the South Dakota Experiment Station, the soils of 
this area have been mapped and classified as 7 series of 16 types^ Barnes silt 
loam covering the largest ai'ea, 56.5 per cent of the total, while Barnes loam 
with 16.9 per cent covers the only other large percentage of the area in one soil 
type. 

Fruit soil surveys, T. Waix^oe (Univ. Bristol^ Agr. and ffort. Re6earch Sta, 
Ann. Bpt. 1026, pp. lS-28, pU. 2). — The purpose, general scheme, and methods 
of the iruit soil survey are briefly stated, tlie three main objectives being (1) 
a doterm nation of the part which soil conditions play in fruit growing as 
carried on I in the neighborhood of this station, (2) to ascertain the particu- 
lar problems of fruit growing specifically due to soil factors, and (3) to classify 
the various soil conditions foimd in the area concerned and to relate these 
conditions to the first two subjects of investigation. Results reported on two 
districts designated as the Bromyard and Ross areas, respectively, indicate the 
possibility of correlating more or less closely the nature of the soils with the 
results which may bo expected from the attempt to grow fruit trees upon them. 
Of the four classes established, ** practically all the highly successful trees 
occur on class A soil conditions,” in the Bromyard area, while in the Ross area 
the restrictions were scarcely less striking. 

Tho hydrometer as u new method for the mechanical analysis of soils, 
G. J. Botjyotjcos (Boil Set., 23 (1927), Mo. 5, pp. SJi3’-352, pis. -This is a 
preliminary report, accompanied by data on 25 soil samples, upon hydrometer 
determinations of suspension densities at various time intervals as a means of 
estimating the percentage of colloids and other relatively fine materials in the 
soil. Zuevemic’s lactodensimetcr was used in these preliminary experiments, 
though a more suitable instrument was subsequently constructed. Figures 
representing the weight in grams per liter of fines and colloids remaining in 
suspension after successive 1-minnte intervals up to 20 minutes and subse- 
quently after various longer periods are tabulated for each of the following 
samples : Ohio silt loam, Tennessee silt loam, Urbana clay loam, California Yolo 
clay loam, California Yolo clay, Ontonagon silt loam Aa, A*, and Ba, Stewart 
loam Ai, At, and Bi, Onaway loam A, A n&d Oi, Naponee silt loam Ai, Bt, and 
Cl, Hillhdale sandy loam Aj, Bj, and Ba, Chippewa fine sandy loam Ai and Ba, 
and Fox loam Aa, Bj, and Ba. The original suspensions in each case consisted of 
75 gm. of the whole soil dispersed in 1 liter of water. The method gave promise 
of a rapid estimation of particle size distribution and of approximate per- 
centages of fines and colloids. 

Factors affectinc; the hydrogen-ion concontration of soils, L. D. Baveb 
(Soil Soi., 23 (mi). No. 5, pp. S99-4U, figs^ 3).--ThiB contribution, from the 
Ohio Experiment Station, reports on the effect of air-drying, of grinding, and 
of fertilizer treatments on pll determinations made on Wooster silt loam, and 
notes also periodical variations in the reaction and the effect of surface treat- 
ment on the reaction of subsurface layers. 

The H-ion concentration of the surface soil was not appreciably affected by 
air-drying, though alkaline soils decreased in alkalinity and subsoil samples 
showed large Increases in acidity. Grinding acid samples of the Wooster silt 
loam appeared not to change the reaction appreciably, but alkaline samples 
decreased in alkalinity. Brookston and Miami clay and Dunkirk fine sand 
Showed considerable decrease in acidity upon grinding, the changes in these 
cases being tentatively attributed to the exposure of basic materials. Seasonal 
variations in degi*ee of acidity were noted, alkaline soils showing variations 
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ranging from 0.6 to 0.7 pH from May io Scplcmbor, while acid soils varied as 
much as 0.92 pH during that period. Ferlilizx'rs, wUli the ext‘(i)tion of am- 
monium sulfate, did not appear to influence the H-ioii con<*entration to any 
considerable extent, though acid phosphate, sodium nitrate bone meal, basic 
slag, and manure tended to reduce it slightly. Huriaco treatment was lound to 
influence markedly the reaction at tower depths. Over a period of 11 years, 

4 and 8 tons of ground Jimestone every 4 years, in <i rotsition, iiffoeted the re- 
action of the subsoil to a depth of 28 in. Two tons of Ihnobtone per acre, 
however, produced an effect appreciable only iu the surface layers. 

It is concluded, with regard to methods, that air-dried samples appear to give 
results sufficiently accuraie for any ordinary imrposos, though fresh, moist 
samples should be used for making detailed reaction studies. Samples should 
not be ground, since grinding affects the reaction to an extent sufficient to give 
results that may be misleading. The periodic vaiiatiou in soil pH should be 
considered in all measurements of soil H-ion concentration. 

Method of preparation of soil suspensions and decree of dispersion as 
measured by the Wiegner-Gossner apparatus, G. Wuconeb (Koii iSci., 23 
(1927), No. 5, pp. 877-590).-- Using the apparatus ot Wiegner (E. R,, 43, 

p. 621) as modified by Gessner ‘, the author has investigated the effect of 
various modifications of method in the preparation of soil suspensions for de- 
terminations of the degree of dispersion, with results in part as follows : 

The effect of preparation by shaking, by rubbing, or by cooking is dependent 
upon the electrolyte content. If the soil suspension is thoroughly washed and 
has but a small electrolyte content, the cooking procedure has a more strongly 
dispersing action than the other two procedures, the particles being, in the 
practical absence of electrolytes, all charged above the critical potential. In 
the presence of appreciable quantities of electrolytes, however, the cooking 
method is likely to produce more coagulation than the other treatments. Freez- 
ing produces coagulation in the presence of electrolytes, but tlie <legree of 
dispersion of thoroughly washed soils is not detectably affected by freezing. 
Added ammonia up to an optimum concoutration of 0.1 n had a dispersing 
effect on carbonate-free and cai'bonaLe<*ontiiining soil suspensions which had 
not been well wa.shed, hut ilio washing out of the elect rolylos with distilled 
water produced, in both cases investigated, more dispersion than th(‘ addition 
of ammonia to the unwashed samples. Lime- and humu'^-bearing samples gave 
irregular results in pre3)aratlon by t5-minule cooking, aiumoniH increasing the 
dispersion. The most effective procedure for increasing the dispersion was the 
solution of the carbonate with dilute hydroehloriij acid in the cold, thorough 
washing, and finallj the addition of 0.1 to O.*? jv ammonia solution. 

Texture and structure of soll,s as iuiluonced by chc^mical agents, G. «T. 
Bomrouoos (Jour. Amer. Boo. Agron., 19 (1927), No. V. pp. 788-7 97).— Continu- 
ing a study, previously noted (E. S. R., 52, p. 418), on the disintegration when 
wetted of dried blocks or balls of soil, this contribution fiom Uie Michigan 
Experiment Station reports the effect of 1 N, 3 n, and 5 n, and, where such a 
concentration was not in excess of saturation, of 7 n solutions of sodium 
chloride, potassium chloride, calcium chloride, sodium nitrate, ammonium ni- 
trate, sodium sulfate, calcium acid phosphate, nitric acid, hydrochloric add, 
potassium hydroxide, and sugar. The results with these various concentrations 
of each compound are separately tabulated. 

The rate and character of the disintegration were found to depend upon the 
nature of the reagent, upon the concentration, and upon the type of soil. Some 

•Mitt helxamtL TJntersuch. u. Hyg., Bldg. Gsodhtsamt [Swltz.]. 18 (1923), No. 4, 
PSk. 288-248. 
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soils disintegrated very rapidly into fine particles in all the reagents and in all 
concentrations, while others disintegrated at a raio diminishing wiih Increasing 
concentration, so that the time reqairod for dlsiategralion In the highest con- 
centration of i-ome of the roagems 7 hours,, as against 20 minutes for dis- 
integration in water. The«e results aio eonsldered probably attributable prin- 
cipally (1) to a coagulation of the soil colloids by high concentrations of some 
of the more active reagents, and (2) to a penetration rate decreasing with in- 
creasing concentration. 

The possible bearing of such experimental results on the washing out or gul- 
lying of soils is noted. 

Modifications of the nitrogenous substances in soil dried in the open air 
and subsequently fallowed [trans. title], A. LEBEDiANTzaaF {COtnpt. Rend. 
Acad, fife/. [Parfs], m (1921), No. pp. 203-205) .—Continuing a study of the 
chemical and bacteriological changes ai desiccated soils (E. S. B., 63, p. 410), 
desiccated soil samples were wetted to a moisture content of 33 per cent basis 
of the absolutely dry soil, spread out in layers 10 cm. deep on iron plates 0.5 
metei square, and held in fallow condition for 6 months. Check samples not 
previously desiccated were similarly treated. The experiment was carried out 
at a temperature of 15 to 20® C., moisture being maintained at 30 per cent by 
watering with distilled water as required. Care was taken to prevent the 
drying out of the upper layer and to avoid mixing of the layers in the periodic 
removal of the samples for analyses. The soils examined were taken (1) from 
the first 20 cm. of depth of land under a 3-year rotation, (2l from the flitst 40 
cm. of land similarly treated, and (3) from the first 20 cm. of fallow land. 
Determinations of nitrate nitrogen and ammonia nitrogen in both dried and 
undried samples of the three kinds of soil at the beginning of the experiment 
and after intervals of 12, 2D, 40, 67, 80, 112, and IbO days are taonlated. The 
figures indicate (1) a greater accumulation of nitrates in the dried than in the 
undried samples, developing gradually throughout the experimenr, and (2) a 
rapid immediate increase in the ammonia nitrogen as a result of the desicca- 
tion, the figure diminishing during the first 2 weeks and then again Increasing 
and remaining at a high level for 4 or 5 months. 

Modifications of the solubility of phosphoric acid and of the biological 
properties of soils observed during the fallow period of soil previously 
dried in the open air [traus. ^ltlel. A. Lebeuiantziep (Compt. Rend. Acad. Bd. 
[Paris] f IHS (1921), No. 6, pp. 307-300). — Continuing the comparative study of 
the three soils described In the work noted above, the author tabulates deter- 
minations of phosphoric acid soluble in water, in 2 per cent acetic acid, and in 
0.5 per cent oxalic add, together with bacterial counts in millions per gram on a 
basis of the absolutely dry soil. The examinations were made at intervals the 
same as in the above-noied nitrogen study. A^ a further indication at biological 
activity, data on the evolution of carbon dioxide are also tabulated. 

The water soluble phosphoric acid, mcieased markedly by the drying, had 
returned at the end of 25 days to the value found for the undried soil, but the 
phosphoric acid dissolved by the acetic and oxalic acid solutions showed an 
increase in the figures for the dried soils which continued evident for a much 
longer time. The bacterial counts were diminished by the drying, and remained 
low for 2 to 3 months under the fallow conditions of the experiment. This did 
not appear to be an index of the fermentative acUvlty, however, since the carbon 
dioxide production was greater in the dried soils than In those which had not 
been subjected to desiccation. 

The infinence of ammonification on ^ementary snlfnr in the soil 
Ctrans, title], G. Gotptowwsatt (Compi. Rend. Acad. Agr. France, 1$ (1927), 
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No. $4, pp. Experiments on the effect of adding 4 to 5 gm. of peptone 

to each kilogram of soil upon the sulfolicaticm rate indicated that, though the 
production of sulfaleb was initially retarded, the rate of solubilisation of sulfur, 
added either as flowers or as precipitated suUur, was noticeably increased. The 
soluble sulfur compounds formed practically ah\ajs included “ hypobulfites ” 
(thiosulfates?). The hyposulfite is later converted by other organisms into sul- 
fate. Tho intermediate oxidation products of sulfur were louiid not to interfere 
with the multiplication of microorganisms, this being very active in the known 
presence of such partially oxidized sulfur compounds : and, In collaboration with 
others, the author showed that from 10 to 20 per coni of hyposulfitcs did not 
interfere with soil protozoa. It was also found that many bacterhi, actmomyces, 
and molds could assimilate sulfur from hypoeulfites. 

Effect of moisture, temperature, and other climatic conditions on R* 
leguminosaruni in the soil, S. 0. Vandecavete {SoU Sc4.i 23 (1927), No 5, 
pp. SJ3'~3S2). — Noting in a brief review of the literature marked variation in the 
reported ability of the legume bacteria to resist drying, the author presents the 
results of pot experiments at the Washington Experiment Station in tho green- 
house and out of doors, in which he finds RhizoUum legimiiwsarum grown in 
Palouse silt loam to he capable of surviving exposure to wide extremes of soil 
moisture without apparent effect upon subsequent nodule production. Soil 
moisture excesbive to the point of saturation or flooding was much more detri- 
mental than extreme dryness approaching the air-dry condition. Extreme sum- 
mer and winter temperatures appeared to be without Injurious effect upon 
nodule production by legume bacteria in the soil. Legume bacteria for alfaKa, 
peas, and sweet clover, once Inoculated into the semlarid soils of eastern Wash- 
ington, readily produced nodules and survived climatic variations for 10 to 
15 years or more in the absence of the host plant. Distribution by wind and 
dust storms was detected, but is not considered sufficient for the thorough inocu- 
lation of legumes planted in new fields. 

Sociological and ecological studies on the tropical weed vegetation of 
Fasuman (the island of Java), W. J. 0. Koopeb (Bee, Trav, Jiot. N^orland.^ 
24 {i927). No. i-5, pp. 1-255, pi. 1, flg^. 65)* — ^Thls voluminous report is based 
upon detailed and numerous observations on tlie relation of weed communities, 
both to soli characteristics and to the actual behavior under cultivation of the 
soils studied. The impression likely to be gained from the superficial observa- 
tion, of a very general and very similar distribution of any particular weed 
species, is found incorrect in a closer observation directed to tho recognition 
of characteristic communities of species. The characteristics, occurrence, and 
variations in composition of 15 such communities In the plain of Pasuman are 
summarized in 15 of the 27 appended tables. The author concludes that vaL 
uahle indications with respect to the suitability of soils for specific cultivated 
crops can be obtained from such studies of the natural or invading weed flora. 
The soils of the area investigated are classified on this basis with respect to 
suitable varieties of sugar cane. A soil map of the area studied is appended. 

Soil management, F. E, Beae (New York: John Wiley <& fiom; Londoit: 
Chapman d Eall, 1927, 2. ed., rev. and erU., pp. V+412, IpL 1], figs. [J7]).— This 
is a general textbook on the subject, essentially similar to the first edition 
(B. S. R., 51, p. 116), but thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged. 

The current mineral nutrient content of the plant solution as a possible 
means of chemical control of optimum fertilization, B. E. Gilbebt and 
L. J. Habdin (Jour. Agr. Research [U. fif.], 35 (1927), No. 2, pp. lB5-t92).—Ya 
general, the current concentrations of mineral nutrients in the crop plant solu- 
tions were found, in this work at the Rhode Island Experiment Station with a 
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variety of market garden crops, to be correlated with the chemical fertilizer 
applications. Potassium showed the least fluctuation during the season, nitrate 
nitrogen fluctuated most, and phosphate phosphorus gave an inteimediate value 
The current mineral nutrient content of the plant solution is suggested as a 
fertilizer requirement index, tentative critical concentrations of 3,000 parts per 
million of potassium in the roots or tops, 20 parts per million of phosphate 
phosphorus in the roots, and 800 parts per million of nitrate nitrogen in leaf 
blades being suggested. 

Crop yields from Illinois soil experiment flelds in 1026, P. O. BAurat 
(Illinois 8ta. Bui, 296 (1021) ^ pp, fg. 1). — Major and minor series of experi- 
ments on 31 expei-lment flelds are recorded in 51 tables, the work being for 
the most part a continuation of that previously noted (E. S. R., 55, p. 624). 

Concentrated fertilizers: The need and means of production, 0. W. 
Dabney (Manfrs. Bee,, 91 (1921), lifo. 16, pp, 65-67), — ^Thls is a discussion of 
ways and means of securing an adequate fertilizer supply at reasonable cost, 
especially for the western and southern portions of the United States. The 
waste involved in transporilng fertilizing materials containing only 15 to 16 
per cent of total plant foods Is pointed out, and the possibility of the adaptation 
of processes already used to some extent for the economictil production of con- 
centrated fertilizers at reasonable prices is dealt with in a brief, nontechnical 
review. 

Fertilizer consumption and crop yields [Irans. title], H. Hitieb (Jour, Agr, 
Prat,, n, ser,, 4S (1927), No, 34, pp, H9, 150),— An attempt is here made, based 
on the statistics of fertilizer consumption in France for the years 1913 and 1926, 
to correlate increased general crop yields with ina’eased consumption of nitrog- 
enous, phosphatio, and potassic fertilizers. 

Relative lime needs of sulfate of ammonia and nitrate of soda and of 
different crops, B. It. Habtwell and S. O. Damon (Jour, Amer, 8oc, Agron,, 
19 (1927), No, 9, pp, 84S-849).—rChe results for the period 1915-1920 of a field 
comparison at the Rhode Island Experiment Station of the effects of equal 
amounts of nitrogen applied as sulfate of ammonia and of nitrate of soda, 
previously noted (E. S. B., 32, p. 022), are described and discussed. The four 
plats used in these experiments were treated with nitrate of soda, limed and 
unlimed, and with ammonium sulfate, limed and unlimed. To obtain a given 
reaction, 147 lbs. more lime per year were required with the sulfate of ammonia 
than with the nitrate oC soda, and, as the average annual application of nitrogen 
was 40 lbs., each 100 lbs. of sulfate of ammonia required about 80 lbs. of 
hydrated lime, or 120 lbs. of limestone, more than was required by 128 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda, supplying the same amount of nitrogen. 

The conclusion is reached that the theoretical requirement of 4 lbs. of 
calcium oxide to 1 lb. of nitrogen supplied as ammonium sulfate should be the 
basis of future liming to maintain land fertilized with snlfate of ammonia at 
the same reaction as if fertilized with nitrate of soda. The crop yields were 
about equal with the two sources of nitrogen when the same I'eaction in the soil 
(Merrimac silt loom) was secured by suitable liming. 

By-products of the sugar industry as fertilizers; Trash, tops, bagasse, 
filter press cake, and molasses, W, V. BnEWurr (8o, African Sugar Jour,, 11 
(1B27), No, 4, pp, 25 1, 253, 255, 257).— Figures based on an assumed yield of 
SO tons of cane per acre are quoted as showing that Natal sugar cane tops and 
trash contain, per acre, in the neighborhood of 49 lbs. of nitrogen, 10 lbs. of 
phosphoric anhydride, and 110 lbs. of potash as oxide, tc^ether with 48 lbs. of 
sulfuric anhydride. Bagasse contains less plant food elements, hut there is 
some nitrogen worth preserving and a large portion of its potash is lost when 
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the bagasse Is used as fuel. Press cake from 30 tons of the cane is reported 
as containing probably about IS ibs. of nitrogen and 23 lbs. of phosphoric 
anhydride. The obvious waste of nitrogen and probably of other plant foods 
in burning the‘=^ substances is noted, and sucli possibilities as Ibe Uce of trash 
for bedding or litter for animals with subsequent relurn to the soil, or the 
direct return of the trash either to rot on the ground or to be buried for the 
purpose of increasing the rate of decay, arc discussed. 

Analyses of coijaiiier<‘ial fe-Ulizers, season 102C— 15>27, 11. N. Bra.ckltt 
and D. H. Heney (b^outh Coi'oVma Sfa. BuL 2il (11^27), pp. 6*3).— The customary 
analyses required by the State law on 1,3*18 official samples of commercial 
fertilizers are tabulated and the usual supplementary information given. 

AGaiCTJLTUEAL BOTAFT 

[Carnegie Institution of Washington] laboratory for plant physiology, 
D. T. AIacDoxjqal et al. {Carnegie Jnst, Y earhook 25 {1925-20) ^ pp, 151- 

184, 2).— Some details of the work of the year, partly continuing that pre- 

viously noted (E. S. B.. 55, y. 627), appear below. 

The age of endurance of living cells, T. D. MacEougal (p. 152). — Studies 
carried on for several years have gho\%Ti the importance of determining the 
length of time during which cells may grow and carry on the major proto- 
plasmic functions. Artiflelal cells constructed chiefly to measure the passage 
of colloidal layers, s.milar to those of the living coll, by ions “run down” 
within 72 hours. Some detailed experimental tests have been carried out on 
the action and properties of the medullary cells of the trunk of the giant 
cactus, which may have a life nearly a'- long as that of the tree, and some of 
which may be converted to ^vood cells after having attained great age. 

Changes bn anatomy, compoiiitlon, and pe^'meahUlty of cells that live long, 
D. T. MacBougal (pp. 352, 153). — In the modnlla of a tree cactus (Carneglea) 
it is possible to have large masses of cells from the same individual with which 
varied cemparifcons may be made, and the successive i^tages in growth, develoi)- 
mental changes, and cell reactions may bo determined. S*>me of the changes 
are indicated, including increase of glucose in the sap, decrease of mucilages 
or pentosans, and a thickening of the coll wall suggestive of direct conversion 
of carbohydrates. 

The hydrostatic system of trees, D. T. MacDoucral (pp. 153-155). — ^It has 
become possible to make some addilion^ to the conception previously noted 
(B, S. R,, 56, p. 725) ; also to define important dllTerencos beiwoen the hydro- 
statics of the coniferous stem (pine and redwood) and the stems of such trees 
as oak, walnut, and willow, JFurthcr different la lions among those dicotyle- 
donous types have also been recognized. The progress of those studies confirms 
increasingly the conclu.sions of Bixon as to the prosenee of a cohesive column 
of water in tree ti*unk& terminating in the ultramicroscopic menisci In the walls 
of the transpiring cells in the leaves, and extending to the roots and even into 
the soil- The most positive evidence has been obtained that living cells In the 
wood may have no positive share ha conduction of materials. Connections of 
the intercellular spaces of the cortex with those of the medullary rays leading 
to the interior of the stem, if present, are not of such total capacity as to be 
of physiological importance to the plant. The path of the upwardly moving sap 
stream lies chiefly In the annually formed layers which are coiixiected with the 
leaves. Conduction takes place in the three or more external layers of the 
idne trunk. Sap likewise passes up chiefly through the autumnal wood of the 
walnut in the three outermost layers. In the willow conduction is found in 
the autimmal wood of layers formed 10 to 12 years previously. 
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Some methods for determining the tissues concerned and the path of transfer 
of solutes in plants, J. B. Overton, (p. 155 j. — Preliminary exi)€rimeute using 
anhydrous sodium tellurite of the highest purity in solutions of strengths of 
0.00007 to 0.00017 M, none of which were toxic to sunflower or to Malva "borealis, 
seemed to indicate that Uiis salt follows the couise of the transpiiMlion stream 
in the xylem from the roots to the leaves, and that lateral diffusion occurs from 
the vessels into coi‘taln other tissues. 

Bten% anatomy and sap conduction, J. B. Overton (pp. 155-168).— The experi- 
ments show that in such trees os Juglans major, J, californica, and Saliis 
lasiolepis, in such shrubs as Jatropha. and in sunflower plants conduction of 
dyes like acid fuchsiu g(>es on strictly in the xylem, also that differences In 
age, amount, and position of the wood affect its conducting capacity. Differ- 
ences, variations, and the effects of age and of tyloses are indicated for various 
plants. The contention that the function of the living cells accompanying the 
conducting tracts is tr* keep the lumina in a proper state of conductivity seems 
to be disproved by these experiments. The distribution of acid fuchsin after 
treatment with the poison is exactly that described for the unpoisoned wood, 
except that there is more lateral diffusion in the poisoned medullary rays and 
wood parenchyma. “ These experiments lead to the conclusion that neither the 
living medullary rays nor the living wood parenchyma cells play a part in 
conduction in these trees,” 

Intercommunication of pits and vessels, J. B. Overton (pp. 158, 169). — ^By 
the use of Chinese ink finely ground and centrifuged to remove all but the 
smallest particles, it has been possible to show thiit huch particles can be forced 
to travel up a freshly cut pine stem 20 to 30 mm., or many times the length of 
a trachoid. This leads to the conclusion that the particles actually pass through 
the perforations In the membrane from one tracheid to another. This may be 
verified by microscopical examination. Variations of this experiment are 
mentioned. Experiments thus far do not demonstrate with walnut or willow 
the passage of even the finest particles of carbon beyond the length of a vessel. 

The distribution of gas bi Irmiks of trees as detoi'niined by anatomical 
features, J. B. Overton (p. 160). — ^As pointed out previously by MacDougal 
(B. S. B., 56, p. 725), gases taken from the central portions of Quercus agrifolia, 
Pinus radiata, and Juglans major in autumn are in proportions widely differ- 
ent ftom those of the surrounding atmosphere. These proportions vary at 
other seasons. The amount of dissolved gas depends among other things upon 
the tension, pressurts and temi)orature of the waier in the vessels. The free 
carbon dioxide also varies wlUi the^e factors. It is therefore regarded as 
evident that the gas pressures within the plant depend upon the number and 
activity of living coils in producing carbon dioxide, upon the pressure and 
tension of the water in the vessels, and upon the temperatures of the water. 
Experiments on oak, pine, wdllow, and walnut trees lend no support to any 
form of gas-pressure theory of sap flow. 

Composition of giases In tree trunks, D, T. MacDougal (pp, 160-162). — 
Determinations of the composition of the included gases were made on wood 
late in the season of 1925. Samples wore extracted from radial bores by means 
of a mercury column set to give suctions of 0.6 to 0.8 atmospheres, and the 
pressures are tabulated of oxygen, of carbon dioxide, and of nitrogen with 
possibly other gases. 

Exudation and **root pressures J. B. Overton (pp. 162-166).— To the results 
of former studies (B. S. B., 53, p. 624; 56, p. 725), data have been added includ- 
ing record of much higher pressures in coniferous stems in case of such plants 
as the Monterey pine. Exudation pressures of small trees, potted plants in 
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the greenhouse, or of large roots of this species are apparently not directly 
connected ^dth the activity of the endodermal mechanism or with the trans- 
piration stream. No experimental evidence has been obtained to show that in 
Ptnus radiata, Juglans major, Salix lasMepis, or Qvercus agrifolia any osmotic 
action of the root is sufficient to force water up n stem. In small herbaceous 
plants, such as sunflower, Encelia farinoBa, and Malva Vorcalis, the pressures 
may perhaps be attributable to the action of the endodermal mechanism, and 
the force may be sufficient to supply the stem with water in the absence of 
transpiration. Differences noted are discussed in connection with probable 
factors. 

** It seems apparent that suction pressures brought about by transpiration can 
in some, but not all, cases be changed to positive pressures by defoliation, or 
that the negative pressures can at least be reduced. It is, therefore, evident 
that factors other than the tension of the cohesive water columns brous^lit 
about by transpiration and expansion of the inclosed gas body are operative in 
causing negative pressures.*^ 

Exudation or positive pressure and “negative pressure'^ or suction in tree 
trun/cs, D. T. MacDougal (p. 165). — ^The older wood of the pine trees studied 
seems to contain gases at less than atmospheric pressure at all times. The 
most prominent feature of sap tension in trunks not exi)lainable by changes in 
gas pressure is the partial or almost complete filling up of thfe wood with water 
at the end of the season or when the tree is in an autumnal condlticm. The 
living parenchyma of the walnut, both in trunk and in roots offers possible 
sources of the Implied action, supposedly continuous throughout the season. 
Such positive pressure may be found in bores driven in the outer layers of 
Salljf lasiolepis during the midsummer season of slackened growth, at a time 
when only suction is found in radial bores and at the ends of stumps of br-inches 
and roots. Dendographic records show that acceloratcMi growth occurs later 
with the formation of a second recognizable layer during the year. 

Further studies in suction tefision, V. tJlehla (pp. 166, 167). — ^Previous work 
(B. S. R., 55, p, 628) has shown that suction tension (this term having been 
adopted in preference to tliat of suction force) in the medulla of Carnegiea and 
of Opuntia changes in an opposite manner as the time elapses. Further inves- 
tigations have shown that similar differences exist between tissues of a species. 
An account is given of suction tension in C. giganica, PosteJsia palmaeformls, 
and In mes(’phytes. The statement made in case of desert suwulents, that tlie 
suction tension does not express an equilibrium l)Ut a rate, appears to be of 
wide application. 

The significance of the icatcr deficit in living cells, V. tllehla (pp. 107-109). — 
Studies were made on living pith of Opuntia phaeacaniha, Oamegiea gigantoat 
Sinapis alia, Bolidago virgaurea, Cramhe iartaria, Rheum unduiatum, Npmphaea 
sp., Amaryllis sp., and Postelsia palma^formis. It is concluded that a certain 
degree of water deficit appears to be a fundamental condition of life in all 
cases studied. This fact should be considered in efforts for esttibllshing (*ultures 
of plant tissues and in microscopical work with living plant cells. It is 
thought advisable to replace water as culture or observation medium with a 
weak solution of sucrose. As regards reasons for death from saturation, a 
working hypothesis has been proposed to the effect that the speed of oxygen 
supply, and consequently the respiratory activity of the cell, depends closely 
upon the amount of the water deficit. Changes in permeability, in viscosity, and 
in similar properties are, in this hypothesis, looked upon as mere accessory 
phenomena of such fundamental life processes as hydration and respiration. 
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Anomalom osmoila in Umng cells, V. rtlehla (pp. 169, 170). — “ On tlie basis of 
lacts be.iriut; ou tho cl^rnmu' charupter, the spocificity, anti tlio never-failing 
presence of suction tf'usioii, circulatinti inlercliango of water between living cells 
can be understood. But m ibe ca^-e of submersed plants it would seem that a 
dynamic equilibriuni ^\ould en-uo. in a ^oinl reseaicb with Professor Lloyd, the 
•iirantieniciil iU Posltlsia by whbli the eauilibrium is prevented was found.” 

It IS claimed to have been sbowu for lUe first time tlmt anomalous osmosis 
occurs in a living plan! cell. 

Relation of dif^teniion of ceils to acidity of solutions, V. Olebla (p. 170). — 
In a study of <bo pH of lb(‘ cell surfaces as related to distention in water, two 
maxima of action wbere found in most eases between which a point of minimum 
action is located, usually about pll 6, and this is considered the point of 
l)hy slol ogico 1 neutral i ty . 

The influence of cUctrolyics on the SircTling of agar, B. K, Clarke (pp. 170- 
178). — ^lu an attempt to correlate some of the known physical or chemical 
properties of the alkali metals or of solutions of their salts with their effect 
on the swelling of agar, auxographic results showing irregularities are noted. 
The Ilofmeislor or lyotr<^pic series is not a constant thing like the atomic- 
number series, but depcuids upon concentration. A careful study was made of 
the n-lon concentration changes in the potassium chloride series, and the 
results are tabulated with suggestions. 

Diffusion with ohcniical transformation, — A contribution on the chemical 
analysis of biological and periodically varied reactions, V. Moravek (pp. 178- 
175). — ^11 is regarded a safe conclusion that the behavior of every kind of 
coll is specific. Use is made of oxpi'rimcuts on collodion membrane.s, agar- 
agar, and gelatin. 

** Diffusion, liicli brings about a chemical transformation in gel, depends in 
its prt)gress on the structure of the gel and the concentration of the reacting 
ions.” 

Preparation of i-glycetio aldehyde, H. A. Spoehr and W, G. Young (pp. 175- 
177). — Synthesi.^ was made through the following steps, which ai*e reported 
upon in detail: Tho prei>aratian of )8-chlori)ropionic aldehyde diethyl acetal 
from acr<dciu ; Uie convor‘>i(m of p-chlorpropionlc aldehyde diethyl acetal into 
acrolein diethyl acetal; the }>rci)a ration of glyceric aldehyde diethyl acetal 
from acrolein diethyl acclol by a procedure specified; and glyceric aldehyde 
from glyceric aldohyclo di« tliyl acetal. 

Absorption of cat bon diojlde by loaf material, II. A. Spoehr and W. Newton 
(pp. 177-189). — Investignlioir of the capacity (vf dried and powdered leaf 
material to uh^orb carbon dioxide (E. S. R., 55, p. 028) were extended to in- 
clude (l) 0 sid(»s suiillower) netllo, spinach, hydrangea, turnip, alfalfa, rhubarb, 
grass, and Itamiltna reticulata. Only sunflow^er and nettle leaf mateiial gave 
iwsltive re>ul<s. It appeared that the lariror part of the absorption of carbon 
dioxide by JScllanthus animus dried leaf material and the alcoholic precipitates 
obtained therefrom could be ascribed to bicarbonate formation. 

“Tho suufiow'er and nettle material is noteworthy because both the dried 
leaf material and the alcoholic precipitates absorb more carbon dioxide than 
can be accounted for by the soluhility of IhU gas In the water added to the 
dried or precipitated material. . . . There is, however, no direct relation be- 
tween tho ab‘!'orption capacity and the amount of ash In the leaves and alroholic 
precipitates.” 

The daily course and the specific intensity of photosynthesis in water 
plants [trans. title], S. Kostttsoixkw and S. Sou>Aa?Ba7Kow (Ztsehr, WUs, 
Biol,, Abt, B,, Planta, Arch, IKtss. Bot, B {im). No, 1, pp. 1-9, figs, This 
work relates chlofiy to the changes in photosynthetic activity in algae. 
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Metabolism of nitrogeii compounds in dormant and nondormant potato 
tubers, W. Newton (Jour, Agr, KetiCarch iU. Sf.], S5 (1021!) ^ No. 2, pp. 
figs. 2). — 111 a previous publication (E. S. It., oO, p. 32(5) tlie aiitUor Indicated 
that nitrates might stimulate the growth of dormant tubers to a greater extent 
than in nondormant ones, and the stimulation was believed to be due to a 
deficiency of soluble nitrogen in the tubers. Later inve.stigations show that 
the stimulation of growth by nitrates may not be due to an inlornal deficiency 
of soluble nitrogen compounds In dormant tuber*4 that can be offset by the 
absorption of nitrate. 

The absorption of nitrates by potato tuber tissue was found 1o shorten the 
dormant period, but under the same conditions ammonium salts did not affect 
it. There appeared to be a tendency for the amino and amide nitrogen to be 
greater in nondormant than in dormant tubers, but growth was not directly 
dei>endent upon the actual concentration of either of these compounds. Pro- 
teolytic enzyme activity was more Intense in the expressed juice of nondormant 
than in dormant tubers. Evidence was obtained which indicatod that when 
potato juice was incubated amino acid nitrogen was converted into amide 
nitrogen. The addition of asparagine to d<'rmant tuber juice activated the 
carbohydrate hydrolytic enzymes, but had no ap]>aront Influence upon non- 
dormant tnber juice. 

Hecent studies on bleeding and exuded sap of deciduous trees [trans. 
title], K. RtcnTEK (Mitt. Sacha. Forstl. Versuchsanat. Tharandt, 2 (1925), No. i, 
pp. 157-184, Uga. 10). — This Is a University of Giessen thesis. 

Studies on roots, W. A. Cannon (Carnegie Itiat. Wash. Ymrlooh 25 
(1025-25), pp. S17-S25). — ^Notes are given on the variation in oxygen content of 
the soil of cultures, with results of experiments on Geranium sp., Goaapptum 
hirautum, and Vida faha; also, on the root system of Sequoia acmpervirena; on 
the absence of root hairs in the redwood; on the method of observing roots 
in outdoor cultures; on winter rains and soil temper a turc in California; on 
root growth, scil temperature, and other factors; and on atmometry in South 
Africa. 

The etiology of variegation [trans. title], B. KAstbr (ZtscJir. Pflangenkremk, 
u. Pjiamsonachutz, 36 (1926), No, 5-6, pp. 129-142). — ^Thls purports to be a 
critical review of literature on variegation in plants, which is cited. 

[Carnegie Institution of Washington studies on] ecology, E. B. CnsHENTS 
(Carnegie Tnat. M^'aah. Yearhooh 25 (1925-26), pp, 335-371, fig. 1), — ^The work 
of the year has included exiiorimentation at the Alpine Laboratory In (Colo- 
rado, and study or observation at Santa Barbara and Berkeley, Calif., at 
Lincoln, Ncbr., and at the Desert Laboratoiy, besides other points. Some 
of the studies are outlined or detailed under the subjects: Adaptation, by 
P. B. Clements, 0. W. Penland, and 0. Whitfield (pp. 330, 837) ; Fixation, 
by E. E. Clements (pp. 33S, 3S9) ; Experimental Morphogeny, by E. E. and 
E. S. Clements and E. C. Bowman (pp. 339, 340) ; Hybridiziition in Nature, 
by E. E. Clements and 0. W. Penland (pp. 341, 342) ; Experimental Phylogeny, 
by E. B. and E. S. Clements (pp. 342, 343) ; Phylogeny of Haplopappus, by 
H. M. Hall (pp. 343-346); Experimental Taxonomy, by H. M. Hall et aL 
(pp. 346, 346) ; Phytometry in the Knysna Forests, by J. Phillips (pp. 346, 
347) ; Studies in Aeration, by G, W. Goldsmith and E. E. Clements (pp. 
347, 348) ; Soil Factors in California Grassland, by A. G. Vestal (pp, 348-350) ; 
Climatic Cycles and Tree Growth, by A. E. Douglass (pp. 350-362) ; Ecological 
Measurement of Photosynthate, by E. L. Long, E. E. Clements, and 0. R. 
Haupt (pp. 362-364) ; Factors Involved in Opening and Closing Flowers, by 
G. W. Goldsmith, F. E. Clements, and A. L. Hafegirichter (pp. 364, 356) ; 
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Nature and Role of Competition, by F. B. Clements, J. B. Weaver, and H. O. 
Hanson (pp. 365-358) ; Coastal Prairie (Stipa-Anilropogon Association), by 
P. B. Clements and B. C\ Tbarp (pp. 358, 359) ; Nature and Relations of 
Savannah in Texas, by B. 0. Tharp and F. B. Clements (pp. 359, 360) ; 
Plant Association of Tainaulipas, Mexico, by B. C. Tharp (pp. 301, 302) ; The 
Maritime Grassland of Middle California, by F. B. Clements and A. G. 
Vestal (pp. 302, 303) ; A Southern Upland Grass-sedge Bog, by B. W. Wells 
and I. V. Shunk (pp. 363-365) ; Succession and Climaxes in the Kny'sna Region, 
by J. Phillips (pp. 305-307) ; Animal Relations In the Terrestrial Biome, by 
V. B. Shelf ord (pp. 367, 368) ; Rodent Damage on Arizona Ranges, by W. P. 
Tciylor (pp. 368, 309) ; Habits and Reactions of Scaphiopus hammondi, by 
G. W, Goldsmith (pp. 369, 370) ; and Principles and Methods in Paleo-ecology, 
by F. B. Clements and R. W. Chaney; together with research In economic 
plants (p. 371), 

Occurrence of Myconrhiza in Iowa forest plants, M. L. Lohman {Iowa 
Univ. Studies Nat EUt, 11 (1926), No. 10, pp. SS-58, pis. 8).— The 70 indi- 
vidual plants collected and examined fiom typical foiested aieas of Johnson, 
Iowa, and Dickinson Counties lepresented 21 families, 34 genera, and 40 
species, 16 being Pteridophytes (4 families, 8 genera, and 9 species), and all 
others being higher plants. Regarding the occurrences of associations and 
other features, a compact summary is given. 

Preliminary list of the Uredinalcs ol Washington, J. W. Hotson {Wash. 
Vniv. [Stattleh Eugei Sound Biol. Sta. Puhs., 4 (1925). pp. 273S9t; ahs. in 
PJtgtopathologij, 15 (1925), No. 2, p. 126) — This is an attempt to bring together 
the known imsts of Washington, completing in a general way the lists for the 
Pacific coast, and said to be based on study of more than 2,000 collections 
distributed among 224 species. Rust genera are listed alphabetically, with 
annotations, under families, species, likewise under genera. Keys to families 
and genera are furnished. The nomenclature of the host plants is that em- 
ployed by Piper and Beattie in the Floia of Southeastern Washington and 
Adjacent Idaho and The Flora of the Northwest Coast (E. S R, 31, p. 731; 
34, p. 336). 

Handbook of fermentation bacteriology. — Jl, Special fungi, W. Henne- 
BEEG (EandMch der Odntngsbakleriologic.’—II, Spesielle PtJukunde. Berlin: 
Paul Parcy, 1926, vol. S, 2. ed., rev. and enl., pp. XII+40S, figs. 17S). — The 
second volume of the second edition of this handbook, dealing with the special 
groups of fungi, U divided into three sections w’hich take up, respectively, 
the yeasts, first in general then in the subgroups ot cultivated and wild 
yeasts ; the fission fungi or bacteria proper in a series of detailed accounts of 
groups and individual types Important in fermentation studies; and in the 
third section the mold fungi in so far as they fall within the bounds limiting 
the above indicated treatment of the bacteria. An appendix, also in three 
sections, deals with (1) animal pests of the grains and fermentation industries, 
such as certain of the beetles, moths, mites, flies, and worms; (2) the practical 
and economic aspects of some fermentation processes; and (3) the literature 
of the subjects considered in the text and appendix. 

GENETICS 

The physiological theory of heredity, R. Goidsohmidt (Physiologische 
Theorie der Vererbung. Berlin: Julius Springer, 1927, pp. Vl+247, figs. 5i^).— 
The theory of inheritance based on the physiological action of genes, which 
the author is largely responsible for developing, is clearly set forth. A large 
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part of tlie evidence is based on the results of exijeiiiucnts with Lmaniria 
dispar, particularly those referring to the author's studies o£ iiitcrsexuality. 

Variability and variation, J. Phjliptschenko (Va)iabiUlat md Variation, 
Berlin: Borntraegei' Bros., im, pp. figs. A discussion of the 

variability of certain characters with reference In tlie liiiluoucc of different 
kinds of variability in evolution. 

A tnathematical theory of natural and artificial selection. — Part V: 
Selection and mutation, J. B. S. HaliSane (Cambridge J*hiL {^oc. Proa,, 23 
(1927), Ko. 7, pp, 838-844). — ^Theoretical formulas have been derived to Indicate 
the possibility of survival of dominant and recessive mutalloiib luuler different 
degrees of selection. 

Is there a spermatozoa dimorphism in domestic cattle? A chromo- 
some study and a contribution to the criticism of the clironiosonio science 
[trans. title], H. F. ICballingeb (ZuchtungskuvOe, 2 (1021), No. 3. pp. 131-139, 
figs. 2).— Studies of the chromosomes in the germinal tissue of bulls Indicated 
that the diploid number is approximately 60. The sperms varied in head length 
from 5 to Sg, but a dimorphism in the .size of the perms was not established 
though measurements made of sperms from the central portion of the testicles 
showed them to he larger than those measured at the i)ord>hory. The difference 
Is explained as due to the time required for the penetration of the tlxlng solu- 
tions, If there is a difference in the tyije or character of the si>ei*miHazoa 
produced determining sex, this difference can not bo detected in measurements, 
and for the purpose of separation of the two types dopendenco must rest on 
physico-chemical means. 

The chromosomes of the Indian runner duck, O. S. Wkrner (Biol. But. 
Mar, Biol. Lab., Woods Hole, 52 (1927), No. 5, pp. 880-312, pis. Id).— -Ohromo- 
some studies of somatic and germinal tissue in 7 male and 6 female Indian 
runner duck embryos indicate that the diploid number /or mules is 7G and for 
females 77. The cells of the females showed the presence of a long unpaired 
chromosome not found in male cells. In the primary spermatocytes of the 
male there were 38 bivalent chromosomes. Other observations indicated that 
sutures accompanied by constrictions were rather constant in po.sition in at 
least two points in the largest rod-shaped chromosomes, which lend pliancy 
to these regions. Gonomeric grouping of chromosomes was observed in the 
amnion cells of the duck and was thought to be pre.^^ont iu the chromosome 
plates of the gonial cells in the embryo of the chick and lizard. Certain of the 
smaller chromosomes appeared to be connect oti by fllamont.s In certain stages 
of the prophase. In regard to the mechanism of sex dcdormlnatlon it is 
concluded that the duck Is similar to the moth Idiragmntobia hi that it is of 
the WteZ-ZZ type, giving the females more chromatin tlian the males and 
thus preserving female digamety. 

The chromosome constitutiou of Gates^ “ non-dl.s junction ” ( v— o) mice, 
T. S. Paintee (Qeneties, 12 (1927), No. i, pp. 879-392, pis. 8). — Chromosome 
studies, of mice from the strain which Gates (B. S. R., 55, p, 821) assumed to 
lack one chromosome or a portion of one, showed tliat the normal number t40) 
were present in the germ cells, but that one chromosome was smaller than In 
either the normal mouse or normal waltzors. This fragment nnited in synapsis 
with the Q chromosome, and it is therefore concluded that a portion of this 
chromosome was lost, confirming one of Gates* hypotheses advanced on the 
basis of the results of breeding experiments. 

The functional inter-relation of certain genes in tlie development of the 
mouse, C. H. Danfoeth and S. B. de Abebubs (Genetics, 12 (1927), No. 4, pp. 
$40-347}.-^The results of tests are presented showing that though various com- 
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biuatlons of genes influence the color of mice carrying the gene (ydlow), 
they do not affect its lethal action or its influence on obesity (B. S. B., 67, 
p. 721). Similar results were also obtained in other experiments with the 
gene W (dominant spotting), which has a lethal action resulting from severe 
anemia when homozygous. From this it is concluded “that genes which 
modify each other’s effects do so indirectly and not through direct mutual 
interaction.” 

Bodless retina, an ophthalmic mutation in the house mouse, Mus 
musculus, 0. B Kbseleb {Jouir, Expf. Zook, 46 (1927), No. 4, pp. 355-407, figs- 
XS), — X more detailed acount of the in\estigtition previously noted (E. S. B., 
66, p. 129). 

Morphology and course of hair: Contribution to the science of anoma- 
lies and abnormalities [trans. title], T Niedoua (Zischr. Tin^svclitung «. 
Zuchtungsliol, 6 (1926), No. 1, pp. 113-127, figs. 11) — Tlie author has studied 
the course of hair and hair swirls on various monstrosities in cattle, horses, 
and dogs, from which he concludes that a fundamental relation exists between 
morphological abnormalities and irregularities in the swirls and < course of the 
hair. 

Forest genetics, with particular reference to disease resistance, 0. Habt- 
LEV (Jovr. Forestry, 25 (1927), No. 6, pp. dd7-dSd) .—Believing that lijbridiza- 
tlon of forest species should yield valuable results in securing the beneflts of 
both hybrid ^igor (heterosis) and greater disease resistance, the author lists 
several species known to have arisen by hybridization and also some of the 
characters in which differences between individual trees of the same species 
have been reported as apparently hereditary. While forest tree species are 
known to vary less than many cultivated plants, there is much evidence 
of heterozygosity. Various forest problems needing study from a genetic 
standpoint are suggested. 

Experiments on Chrysanthemum sinense Sabin, var. spontaneum 
S. Nouara (Bot. Mag. [Tohyo}, 41 (1927), No. 4S3, pp. 129-141, figs. S).— 
Attempts to induce changes In the num])er and length of the petals of a wild 
species of chrysanthemum by growing ihe plants in soils of different fertility 
failed to yield significant results, A very slight positive correlation was de- 
termined between the number and the length of the petals. 

The segregation of carbohydrates in crosses between waxy and starchy 
types of maize, T. A. Kiesselbaoh and N. F. Petersen (GenetleB, 11 (1926), 
No. 5, pp. 407-422, fig. f).— The Mendelian segregation of waxy and starchy 
carbohydrates in the sporophytic and gametophytic generations was studied 
at the Nebraska Experiment Station in hybidds of Chinese waxy with dent 
and flint corn. The waxy endosperm character behaves as a simple recessive 
in crosses with starchy corn. Bxiflanations are cited for the slight deficiency 
of waxy kernels observed in those combinations where segregating pollen has 
been used. 

On the genetics and cytology of fatuoid or false wild oats, O. h. Huskies 
(Jour. Oenetios, 18 (1927), No. $, pp. 315-364, pts. S, figs. 50).— Extended inves- 
tigations (B. S. B., 57, p. 326) were concerned with the genetic and cytological 
behavior of strains of four types of fatuoids and miscellaneous fatuoids. The 
bibliography is amplified, and chromosome counts are given for 12 species of 
Avena. 

The evidence suggested that fatuoids arise from normal oats by chromosome 
aberration. The close analogy between falnoids and speltoids is demonstrated, 
with an attempt to correlate data from these forms with that from hybridiza- 
tion studies in wheat and oats. The genetic constitution of various species of 
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wheat and oats Is comiBLeiitcd on. Segpcegation ratios resulting from whole 
chromosome differences are shown to simulate those from gene differences, al- 
though more 'variable. The importance of correlating cytol<»gical studies with 
genetics in cases where dwarf typos appear in irro^,ular or unexpected ratios 
seemed evident from the aberrant cytological conditions found In dwarl oats. 
A possibility of producing commercially valuable varieties of oats which will 
not give rise to fatuoids was apparent. 

Becent genetic investigations with rice Etraii^. title], T. Yamaguchi 
{Ztachr, Induktive Alatam. u. VererlmgsWire, 43 (1027), No. pp. 103^122, 
— ^Inheritance studies with rice, largely Japanese, are reviewed under the 
topics of quantitative characters, time of blooming, disease resistance, endo- 
sperm character, coloration, sterility, variegated leaves, factor index, and linkage 
groups. 

Inheritance studies in soybeans. — Cotyledon color, F. V. Owen 
(0metlcs, 12 (1927), No. 5, pp. 441-445).— Duplicate factors, Dt and Dju 
described from studies at the Wisconsin Experiment Station, seemed responsible 
for yellow cotyledons in soy beans. Di is linked with Q, the factor of Nagal 
(B. S. R., 49, p. 26) for green seed-coat color, with a crossover value of about 
13 per cent. These findings apparently confirm 0. M. Woodworth’s* observa- 
tions, and Di and Da were identified in several varieties of soy beans. 

Dwarfs In soybeans, R. T. Stewabt (Jour. H&'edity. 18 (1927), No. 6, pp. 
281-284, fiffs. 2).— A new type of soy bean dwarf Isolated at Iowa State College 
is a small pubescent Ught green plant with only one or two short branches 
and which produces few pod<a or seed. Inheritance data show this dwarf 
character to be recessive to the normal and probably due to a single factor 
pair. 

Cenetic and cytological studies in wheat, HI, A. E. Watkins (Jour. 
Genetics, 18 (1927), No. S, pp. S73-396, pis. 2, figs. 8).— A preliminary account is 
given of the genetics of crosses between Triticum turgidnm with 14 chromo- 
somes (haploid) and T. vulgare with 21, the cytology of which has been de- 
scribed earlier (B, S. R, 54, p. 223). In crosses between wheat species of the 
second (28 chromosome) and third (42 chromosome) groups, and in certain 
back crosses described, grain germination seemed largely determined by the 
chromosome constitution of the endosperm. Germination Is good if the extra 
vulgare chromosomes are all diploid or trii)loid in the endosperm and bad if 
some of them are only present in the haploid condition. 

The development of pollen grains from mlerospores, In the partially sterile 
T. vulgare X T. turgUlum Fi, is dcscTibod. CJounU confirmed an earlier con- 
clusion that the fully fertile Fi egg cells mostly have a chromosome mimber 
intermediate between 14 and 21 ; and that in the Fi pollen sterility falls most 
heavily on the pollen grains with intermediate chromosome numbers and greatly 
increases the chance that fertilization will be effected by those with the parental 
numbers. Considering characters differentiating the species, it was found that 
14rohromosome pollen carries mainly iurgidum characters, and 17- to 21- 
chromosome pollen mainly vulgare characters, whereas the egg cells tend on 
the whole to be genetically intermediate. 

The cytology of species hybrids in wheat, W. P. Thompson (Sd. Agr., 8 
(1927), No. 1, pp. 56~-S2, figs. 4).— Rec^t cytological studies reviewed were con- 
cerned with pure species of Triticum ; hybrids Ijetween 14- and 21-chromosome, 
14- and 7-chromosome, and 21- and 7-chromosome species; hybrids between 
common wheat and rye ; and later generations of hybrids between 21- and 14- 
ehromoaome epedes. 


*G«aetici^ d (1921). Now p». 487-568. 
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Multiple factors and multiple allelomorphs in the inheritance of milk 
production [tran.N title], H. Naohisheim {Ztschr, Ticrsuchiung u. ZucMungs- 
6 {1926), No. 1, pp. 129-1S6), — discussion of the pos-^ible complexity ot 
the factors ailc«.'tiag the inherilanco oi* the capacity for milk production, based 
on the iniluence of various genes not directly on milk production but mdirectly 
through their influent e on glands, organs, and other anatomical parts which 
have a bearing on milk pro<lu(*tion. 

Segregation or intermediate? Contributions to the determination of 
the mode of inheritance of fineness of wool [inins. title], C. Kbonacheb 
and W. SonAPBB (Ztschr. TieraacMmg u. Zuchtufigshioh, 6 {1926), No. 1, pp. 
59'-80, figs. 7). — Studies of the hneness of wool among the offspring of several 
generations from a Merino-Lcicester cross furnished evidence for the segrega- 
tion of the chiiracters, while other case? indicated an intermediate type of 
inheritance probably due to the fa<‘t that large numbers of factors evidently 
influence the fineness of wool. The older ewes generally had finer wool than 
the younger auimals, and there was no signifleant relationship between the live 
weight of the animals and the fineness of the fibers. The merits of the dlf- 
leront methods of meafuring the qualities of the fibers were also compared. 

Some observations on the meiosis of the pollen mother cells of Carica 
papaya* Myrica rnbra, Aucuba japonica* and Beta vulgaris, T. Sugiitra 
{Bot Mag. iTohyol, 41 {1921), No. 48S, pp. 219-224, pi. 1, -fig. i).— Studies at 
the Tokyo Imperial University showed 9, 16, 8, and 9 haploid chromosomes, re- 
spective, for C. papaya, A. japonioa, M. rubra, and B. vulgaris. End to end 
connection ot univalent chromosomes was observed in the prophase of the 
pollen mother cells of all four si)ecles. No sex chromosomes were found in 
the male of the first three species, all dioecious plants. In the beet nucleolar 
budding was observed in the heterotypic prophase of the pollen mother cells. 

The occuiTcncc of semi-sterillty in maize, E. A. Bbiitk {Jour. Heredity, 
18 {1927), No. 6, pp. 266-270, figs. 2). — Corn plants exhibiting a condition in 
which the proportion of aborted pollen grains approximated 50 per cent ap- 
peared ill two progenies of a selfed plant heterozygous for the sugary and waxy 
genes in a study at the Wisconsin Experiment Station. The phenomenon recurs 
among the offspring of defective pollen producers and evidently is genetic. The 
breeding r^ationshlps and the possible origin of the semisterile condition are 
discussed briefly. 

Micro and macrosporogenesis lu sugar beet, with special reference to 
the problem of incompatibility, E, AarsenwAGEB (JLfem. Sort. Boo. New York, 

5 {1927), pp. 295-297).— -A brief summary of the development of the pollen 
mother cell and embiyo sac, emphasizing points bearing on the Incompatibility 
problem. 

Manifestations of impotence in a plant propagated by seed, D. E. Jones 
{Mo/n. Sort Boo. Now York, S {1927), pp. 299-80$, pis. 2, figs, i).-— Sterility 
in corn described in this contribution from the Connecticut State Experiment 
Station embraces a factor sterilizing both male and female floral organs, genes 
causing corn plants to become wholly pistillate either in structure or function, 
and sterile tassels (pollen abortion), and two caused by both environmental 
and genetic factors, e. g. plants with only terminal inflorescences and earless 
plants. 

Sterility of pollen in Batura, A. F. Blakesixe and J. L. Caxtuedqe {Mem. 
Sort. Soc. New York, $ {1927), pp. S05-S12, pi. 1, fig. I).— Aborted grains in 
pollen of Xn, 2n, Sn, and plants of Batura (B, S. E., 56, p. 127; 67, p, 619) 
are caused probably chiefly through chromosomal deficiencies. Primary 
(2»4-l) types gave more unrelated nondisjunctional forms In their offlspring 
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that did normal 2» parents. The higher percentage of nondisjunction in prima- 
ries seemed responsible for the higher percentage of bad poUen in primaries in 
comparison with diploids. Secondary (2n+2/2) types are believed to produce 
a proportion of bad grains, corresponding to the number of primaries which 
they throw in their offspring. 

The cause of the 60 per cent abortion of pollen grains and ovules found in 
FiS betwen most of the lines studied and certain “bad pollen producers” 
which themselves have good pollen was apparently located in two chromosomes 
(Echinus and Mlcrocarpic). Another type of bad pollen producers gave 25 
per cent of poUon abortion in FiS with Line 1 for which two other chromosomes 
seem responsible. Segmental interchange between nonhomologous chromosomes, 
which was suggested as esi>lanatlon of “ B ” whites, may be a cause of bad 
pollen pioducers. Low temperatures may cause abortion of pollen grains and 
an increase in size of grains, due presumably to abnormalities in chromosome 
number. 

The genetics and physiology of self -sterility in Xicotiana, E. M, East and 
A, J. Mangelsdokp (J/rai. Sort, Soo, New York, S (1927), pp, S21S23), — ^The 
theory discussed herein has been noted from another source (E. S, R., 65, 
P. 27). 

Inherited pollen-sterility In shepherd’s pursct (3-. H. Shuxii (Metn, Soft, 
Soc. New York, 3 (1927), pp, SS3-S68, pi, 1, figs, 4>.-— Pollen sterility was 
observed in shepherd’s pui*se in ratios suggesting that it is a Mendelian recessive 
to pollen fertility. The results are often obscured or distorted by the simulta- 
neous occurrence of another type of steiility induced by unfavorable environ- 
mental conditions. The factor for pollen sterility is apparently sometimes 
duplicated. In one series of families the pollen sterility factor seems to he 
closely linked with a factor producing a low grade rhomboidoa-like lobing of 
the leaves wlilch has been designated “ subrhomboidea.” The relationship 
between this and pollen sterility is such that when both are segregating simul- 
taneously only the subrhomboidea group usually splits into pollen-fortilc and 
pollen-sterile classes, while the simplex group shows pollen sterility seldom 
if at all. Subrhomboidea is evidently either itself lethal in the homozgous 
state or is closely linked with a recessive lethal. 

The specificity of sex, of organization, and of differentiation of embry- 
onic chick gonads as shown by grafting experiments, B. n, AVillibb (Jour. 
Expt Zool, 46 (1927), No, 4, pp. 409-4^5, figs, $7).— A more detailed account of 
investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 65, p. 330). 

The low sex ratio in negro births and its probable explanation, S. J. 
Holmes (Biol Bui Mar, Biol Lai),, Woods Mole, 52 (1927), No, 5, pp, 325-32^).— 
Data are presented which indicate that the lower sex ratio of negroes as 
compared with whites is due to the fact that stillbirths and Infants which 
die are not as completely reported for census purposes as in case of the whites. 
The heavier prenatal and infant mortality of the males thus makes the sex 
ratio of negroes appear lower than it should be. 

Further evidence concerning the menstrual cycle of the monkey, Maca- 
cos rhesus, B. Alibn (Anat, Bee,, 35 (1927), No. 1, pp, 1, 0).— In an abstract of 
the results of investigations at the University of Missouri in which histological 
studies were made of the genital tissues from normal and ovariectomized con- 
trol and experimental animals having menstrual cycles Induced by injections 
of ovarian and placental hormones, it was concluded that the follicle is the 
seat of production of the essential hormone in the mechanism of the cycle, but 
the human placenta also contains a similar substance. Endocrine activity of 
the corpus lutetun was not a necessary factor. After a certain amount of 
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growtli in the genital organs is induced by the administration of the hormone, 
its withdrawal or decrease precedes menstruation. 

A quantitative study of follicular atresia in the mouse, E. T. Englb 
(A mor. Jour. Amt., $9 {1927), No. 2, pp. 187-20S, flgs. 2).— The results are 
reported of studies conducted at Stanford University dealing with the num- 
bers of degenerating ova and follicles found in 50 ovaries removed from mice 
at different stages of the oestrous cycle as determined by the vaginal smear, 
and in 50 ovaries removed from females during the first 4^^ days of preg- 
nancy. The data for each ovary are tabulated showing the munber of tubal 
ova and the atresic follicles, together with a classification as to their stage of 
development and the characteristics of the degeneration. In the ovaries from 
nonii regnant females the number of atresic follicles ranged as Collows, per 
ovary, during the different stages of the cycle : Cornified cell stage, 36 to 85, 
with median at 60; first day following disappearance of cornified cells, 50 to 
129, with median at 71; second day of leucocytes and small nucleated epi- 
thelial cells, 29 to 60, with median at 86; and the stage prior to the first ap« 
pearance of cornified cells and following the disappearance of leucocytes, 16 
to 70, with median at 89. There thus appeared to be a distinct periodic varia- 
tion in the amount of follicular atresia. 

The numbers of atresic follicles were not so numerous in the ovaries from 
pregnant females, ranging from 7 to 41, and when grouped according to the 
stage of development of the tubal ova they did not show a periodic divergence. 
However, a few ovaries from females toward the end of gestation showed an 
amount of atresia comparable to that found in nonpregnant animals im- 
mediat^y preceding ovulation. 

Among the ovaries studied there were 72 taken from 36 animals. The cor- 
relation between the amount of atresia in the two ovaries from the same ani- 
mals was 0.963±0.008. There was little indication of a relationship between the 
number of tubal ova and the amount of atresia in the associated ovary. 

Differences in the growth curves of albino rats born daring the four 
seasons of the year under uniform laboratory conditions, F. B. Hansok 
and F. Keys {Anat. 2?eo., 35 {1927), No. 2, pp, 83-S9, figs. 2). — ^Data on the 
weights of rats born in the four seasons of the year are given for sex and age 
in 20-day intervals up to 100 days. Previous results showed that the differ- 
ences in birth weights and 20-day weights for individuals born in the different 
seasons were not significant for either sox. The data presented, however, show 
that after 40 days females born in September, October, or November had the 
greatest mean weights and those bom in June, July, or August the smallest 
mean weights. The same was generally true for males, with two exceptions, 
though some of the differences for the males were hardly significant The 
largest coeffleient of variation in the weights was observed in both sexes for 
those born in the summer months and the smallest coefficients for those bom 
in the fall. The amount of variability generally decreased with age. 

ITEID CHOPS 

Handbook of cereal culture, J. Bbcskeb {Eandtueh des Getreidebaiies. 
Berlin: Paul Parey, IBZt, pp, XX+627, figs. 9.4).— This volume gjves a compre- 
hensive discussion of the history, nomendature, geographical distribution and 
economic importance, significance in human nutrition, botanical diaracterlstics 
and relationslilps, varieties, environmental and cultural requirements, rotations, 
Add and harvesting practices, breeding work in the light of recent technique 
and discoveries, insect pests, and diseases of cereals. The first section is 
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devoted to grain crops in general, and snbrfoauent scv*lions deal in particular 
wiUi rye. wheat, biuley, oats, rice, curn. millet, sorghum, Imckwheat, and minor 
cereals. An extensive bibliography is appended. 

Size of seed e.\poriiwont with cereals Itrans. title], E. Kousmo (Meld, 
Norges Landhr, JS^iAkoJo, 7 jso, p/>. ii* Bng, ahs,, pp, 

366, S67; Oer. aha., pp. 367 ’■369). -Four sizes of scotl of each of spring wheat, 
barley, and oats were sown (A) in equal weights, and (B) in equal numbers. 

The largest kernels produced the best crops yields in ii-rows dtvn^asing with 
diminishing size of seed somewhat more tlian in A-rosvs, and the largest kernels 
were accompanied bj better germination, more even growth and riiKiuing, and 
stronger and more smut-re sislant plants than the smaller seed. £n A-rows 
number of seedlings and kernels per unit area rose with docrcaAng seed size. 
The development percentage, number of plants at harvest : number of seeds, was 
greatest In the crop from the largest seeds, aiid fell in a smooth curve with 
decreasing seed size— to a lesser extent in B-rows than in A-rows. Tillering was 
the greater as the plants per nnit area decreased, set'd size and quality being 
of minor importance in this respect. Productivity foil with decreasing seed size 
In A-rows and increased in B-rows. Unfavorable eiivironmental conditions 
caused reductions in crop proportional to decreasing seed size. Plants from 
larger seeds proved to withstand weeds bettor than lliosc from smaller seeds, 
and weed vigor appeared to increase with decreasing size of crop seed. 

Symposium on ** procedure and i*e$alts of small grain breeding” (Jew. 
Amer, 8oe, Agron., 19 (1927), No. 8, pp. 68S-749).— Papers presented at the 
meeting of the American Society of Agronomy held in December, 1026, at Phila- 
delphia Indnde Theoretical Aspects of Small Grain Breeding, by 0* H. LeigUty ; 
A Program for Selecting and Testing Small Grains in Successive Generations 
Following Hybridization, by fi, H. Love; Mechanical Operations of Small Grain 
Breeding, by 0. F. Noll; What Has Been Accomi>lished by Breeding Small 
Grains, by R. J. Garber ; and Distribution and Maintenance of Improved Varie- 
ties of Small Giuins in Canada, by L. H. Newman, 

Characteristics of three different varieties of barley of i3-rowed nutans 
o-type [trans. title], E. Hcllbo (Jtfeddek 8ialena Cent Frokontrollanst, 
iSioeden], No. 2 (1927), pp. 80-S6, pga. 2; Eng. aha., p iSd).— The much fewer 
teeth found on the lower part of the naiddlo \ein of the awn (on 1 cm. as well 
as on 3 cm.) of SvalOf Brage barley scums to differentiate it from Svaldf 
Chevalier II. The third 5-type, Weibull Puke, differs from the others in its 
longer and slighter racUilla, which is straw coU>red shortly before xdpening 
and later gray-brown. 

[Varieties of oats and spring wheat], E. Hei^lbo (Uedd^. 8latens, Cent 
Frokonlrollanst. iSioeden], No. 2 (1927), pp. 55 - 7 . 9 , figa^ 6; Eng. aha., pp, 77, 
78), — ^The characteristics of 20 varieties of oats and 9 of spring wheat gi*own 
in Sweden are set forth with determinative keys as the result of studies at the 
Swedish Stale Seed Testing Station during 1020-26. The merits of differentiat- 
ing characters are indicated. 

Yield from scarlffed seed not always higher, C. R. Meoeb (JilioMgan 8ta. 
Quart. Bui., 10 (1027), No. 1, pp. 12, IS ), — ^No appreciable diffei'ences were 
observed In the yields, either annual or llve-year average, of scarified and 
unscarlfled northern grown common alf alfa seed. 

Production of nodules on different parts of the root systems of alfalfa 
plants growing in soils of different reaction, P, E. Kabr,uccb (BoU 8ci„ 2i 
(192ft). No, 2, pp. 155-157).— Experiments wherein alfalfa plants were grown 
In soils from limed and unlimed xdats of certain of the fertility fields of the 
Kmtucky Experiment Station gave indications that nodule production cor- 
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relates with soil reaction fully as well when a particular reaction is acting on 
only a part of the roots of a plant as when acling on the entire root system. 
The effect of soil reaction on nodule production seemed independent of any 
antecedent general effect on the host plant. The effect appeared to be direct 
on the bacteria in the nodule, or the effect of the soil reaction in chanurlng the 
nature of the plant tissues and thus indirectly affecting the nodule bacteria, was 
so localized as to affect only that j)art of the roots of plants directly in the 
soil of the reaction in question. 

Kelatiou of length of staple to yield and value per acre of cotton in the 
Southeastern States, D. R. Childs (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 19 (1927). No. 8, 
pp. 76Ji> 755). —Data from exp*»rinieet stations hi North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama showed that cotton averaging % to In. In length 
of staple returns the highest yields and highest acre values. The decrease in 
yield as length of staple increases is J5 per cent for the first A above 1 in. 
and 6.5 per cent for each additional nV. Even when one best variety in each 
group Is considered, cottons stapling longer than 1 in. do not yield as high 
as those with i8 in. staple. Mexican lA in. in North Carolina and Acala lis 
in. in Alabama were slightly more profitable, suggesting the need for selection 
and adaptation of varieties to conditions prevailing in each State. 

At the MisMfi.'ipiii Delta Substailon staple cottons yielded relatively high as 
compared with H in. cottons, and when one best variety in each group is chosen 
the lAi and lA in. cottons bred by this substation returned the highest yields 
and a much higher acre value than oiher staple lengths. Conditions in the 
Delta and the States tarther cast differed principally in soil fertility and soil 
moisture. 

Vicinism or natural crohsiug In cotton, H. E. Brown (Mississippi 8ta. Tech. 
But IS (1927) i pp. U).—ln exijeriments at the station and the Delta Substation 
Involving Wlnesop or Willet Red Leaf and upland varieties of cotton, 
natural crossing between adjo'nlng rows ranered from 1.6 1o 14.7 per cent, 
averaging 6.2 per cent. A limited amount of crossing was observed at more than 
100 yds. Individual green leaf plants grown at various points in a plat of 
red leaf cotton had more than 50 per cent of seed crossed. Natural crossing 
may be harmful in producing general deterioration, or it ma^ be used to 
advantage by the plant breeder. The one variety community is a means of 
prevention of the harmful effects. 

Inbreeding Express cotton did not result in apparent loss of fertility, al- 
though the strains seemtd to decrease in vigor. Fi hybrids of inbred strains 
showed heterosis in height and yield. 

Growi^h of fruiting parts in Gossypiuin ceimtiTun, an Asiatic cotton, K. E. 
Bkokeit (Jour. Agr. Research [D, S.], So (1927), No. 2. pp, 57-I(?5, figs. 4).— 
The growth rates and sequence in development (»f fruiting parts of Garo Hill 
or wool cotton (Q. cemuum) were detenniued at Greenville, Tex., by the same 
meth<;ds used on the Bgyptltm and upland types of cotton and reported earlier 
(B. S. R., 50, p. 30; 53, p. 836 ; 56 p. 529). 

The interval between the appearance of successive fruiting branches on the 
main stalk was found somewhat shorter in the Garo Hill cotton than in the 
other types, while the Interval between successive squares on the branches was 
somewhat longer. Shedding of abortive bolls in Garo Hill occurred more 
promptly, within 3 to 5 days after flowering, while many abortive bolls of Lone 
Star were held for 6 to 8 days, and some from 9 to 11 days. The growth rate 
of the buds and bolls was nearly the same as in the other types. Bolls of 
Garo Hill took somewhat longer to mature than Lone Star bolls. In the latter 
part of the season the maturation period of Garo Hill bolls was found to 
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lengthen, agreeing with the behavior of the Lone Star and Pima varieties. 
Bolls set early in August had a period 10 to 12 days shorter than those set in 
September. 

Growth, bnd-shedding, and flower production in Kgyptian cotton, M. A 
Bahot and T. Tbought {Egypt Min. Agr., Tech, and 8ci. 8erv. Bui. 65 
PP- pis. 53).— Investigations with several varieties of Egyptian cotton, 

evidently supplementing work reported elsewhere (E. S. Jl., 57, p, 420), indi- 
cated that the rate of elongation, i. e., Increase in height, is not a satisfactory 
index to rate of increase in mass. The daily fluctuations in rate of flowering 
did not seem to depend on fluctuations in the rate of difforeutlation or rate of 
elongation. Transpiration data showed that during the summer availability 
In the plant of water ursable for elongation appears to control the daily 
course of elongation and provided fuither evidence of the controlling Influence 
of water supply on the Increase in height. The exjierimcntal results indicated 
that bud shedding often occurs in such Quantity that subsequent flower pro- 
duction is decidedly affected. While it does not take place haphazardly, it does 
not occur at a uniform rate throughout the season. Most buds appeared to 
fall off at an early stage— when they were about 2 mm. or less across the 
epicalyx. Conditions Inducing shedding of the smallest buds appeared also 
to cause shedding of other sizes. 

Studies in Gujarat cottons, Part IV, M. L, and S. J. Patsl {India Dept. Agr, 
Mem., Dot. Ser., U (1921), No. i, pp. E23+i5J~i75).— The fourth part of this 
series (E. S. E., 65, p. 828) reports an inquiry into the inheritance and genotle 
correlations of seven characters which were studied in the parents and Fi to F« 
generations of Broach-deshl X Goghari varieties of Oossypium herhaceum. 

The stem node bearing the first sympodium, boll diameter, boll shape, staple 
length, weight of seed, and lint index all appeared to he complex characters, 
the behavior of which indicated the possibility of obtaining by hybridization 
types surpassing the parents in certain values. Factors determining the shape 
of boll seemed to be closely linked. Genetic correlations were not apparent be- 
tween seed weight and lint length or lint index, nor between lint index and lint 
length. In certain cases ginning percentage negatively correlated with lint 
length, • 

ESixth annual report of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation] 
{ILondon}: Empire Cotton Growing Corp., 1921, pp. J8).— The sixth report oE 
progress includes a short account of the cotton work of Iho gcnotics dep**rimont 
of the research station in Trinidad, by S, 0. Ilarland. 

International Cotton Congress, Egypt, 1027 {Manchester, Eng.: Tnternatl. 
Fed. Master Cotton Spinners and Manfrs. Assocs., 1927, pp. 26$, pis. 6, figs. 58).^ 
This r^rt of the congress held in Cairo and Alexandria, Egyirt, Janmiry 25 
to February 5, 1927, includes papers concerned with Egyptian cotton and deal- 
ing with improvement and seed distribution, wilt, pink boll worm, culture, irri- 
gation and drainage, crop forecasts, economic factors, production costs, varietal 
purity, spinning valuer and quality and defects in cloth. 

Annua l report of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, 1926 
{Indim Cent. Cotton Com., Bombay, Ann. Bpt. 1926, pp. IV+169).-^)xe activi- 
ties of the organization (B. S. R, 55, p. 736) are summarized for 1920, with 
brief accounts of technological and research work in progress in different 
localities in India. 

The maintenance of pure and Tigorons stocks of varieties of the potato 
(Soot. Bd. Agr. Miso. Pub. S, rev. ed. (1927), pp. 106, pU. 7).— Practical infor- 
mation Is given on the characteristics of potato varieties and methods of ro- 
guing^ standard commercial varieties are described and their rogues are Indi- 
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cated, and 'ways are suggested to prevent the loss consequent on disease and 
mishandling. 

Storage of seed potatoes, J. Bu&hnell {Ohio Binio. Bill., 12 (i5S^7), iVo. 5, 
pp, figs, 5). — ^Invest igatlon of methods of storing seed potatoes under 

farm condiliout, showed that during the resting stage potatoes remain dormant 
and firm at any ordinary storage temperature. After the termination of this 
stage (December or January for Russet Rurals), the storage temperature 
should be 41® F. or lower to present sprouting. During winter, storage tem- 
peratures may best approximate 38®. Ventilation seems seldom necessai*y until 
the temperature rises to about 50® In the spring. Cool storage, in *which the 
tubers remain firm with little sprouting, appeared to be better than greening, 
whereas with the warmer storage came the greater wilting and sprouting and 
the greater advantage from greening. Similar precautions are to be observed 
in both cellar and pit storage. 

PhyUotaxis and leaf-obliqneness as separation characters in seedling 
canes, N. L. Durr (Agr, Jour. India, 22 (1921), No. S, pp. 189-191, pl$. 2).— 
Studies at the Imi>erlal Sugarcane Station at Coimbatore indicated leaf oblique- 
ness (asymmetry) and phyllotaxls to be not absolute characters but easily 
recognizable, and as such to be preferable to very minute and obscure char- 
acters in dlfterentiatiug sugar cane seedlings. 

The bad effect of leaf pruning upqn the growth of stalk and root of 
sugar cane, P. Mtjir and R. H. Van Zwaluwbnbubg (Hawaii. Planters* Reo., 
81 (1921), No. 2, pp. 110-112, figs. 2; aha. in Facts Alout Sugar, 22 (19^), 
No. 2S, p. 551). — ^Experiments showed that root development in sugar cane is 
retarded in proportion as the stalks are deprived of leaves. The frequently 
poor root development in cane severely attacked by leaf hopper is to be in- 
terpreted as the result of loaf hopper iujuiy and not as indicating that the cane 
is more susceptible to such attack because it has a poor root system. 

The reference book of the sugar industry of tho world (La. Planter, Ref. 
Book Sugar Indus. World, July, 1921, pp. 21-94, pis. S, figs. 33).— Articles of 
interest to agriculturists in this fifth annual review of the sugar industry in- 
clude Tho ApiiUcation of Agricultural Research to Increase Sugar Production, 
by W. P. Alexander; The Cultivation of Ratoons In Un-irrigated Cane Fields 
in Cuba, and llie Oonirol of Sugar Cane Mosaic m the West Indies, both by 
R. Menendez Ramos; Soy Beans in the Cane Belt of Louisiana, by W. R. 
Dodson; Some Fungi Associated with the Root Disease of Sugar Cane in 
Louisiana, by E. C. Tims and P. J. Mills ; Insecticidal Control for Sugar Cane 
Borer, by W. E. Hinds and H. Spencer; Control of Sugar Cane Insects in 
Hawaii, by C. E. Pemberton ; The ROle of Research in Soil and Plant Inters 
relations in the Sugar Industry, by W, T. McQeorge; A Short Sketch of the 
History, Activities, and Organization of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters^ Asso- 
dalion, by R. H. King; and Elimination of Colloids from Sugar Liquors and 
Factors Which Influence Colloid Stability, by H. S. Paine. 

Select varieties of wheat, C. A. Mooebs (Termeasee 8ta. Oirc. *15 (1921), pp. 
3).— Attention is called to the merits of the Pennsylvania 44 (E. S. R., 46, p. 
397), Mammoth Bed, Leap Prolific, Fultzo-Mediterranean, and Early May 
varieti^ of wheat 

Why applications of nitrogen to land may cause either increase or 
decrease in the protein content of wheat, W. F. Gkbickb (Jour. Ayr. Research 
lU. 8.], So (1921), No. 2, pp. 133-133).— Investigations at the University of 
California (E. S. R., 64, p. 323 ; 67, p, 434) showed that tho amount of nitrogen 
available to wheat plants at different growth stages affects the protein content 
of the grain. The author suggests that some of the contradictory results 
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reported on the effect of fertilizer jipplicatjon«i on me protein content of wheat 
may be explained by rarie^al peculiarities. It is emphasized that the pioperties 
of wheat varieties are able to allecc murJfedly the efficiency of any fertilizer 
treatments. 

[The Swedish State Seed Testing Station], H. Witte (MeadeJ. BmonB Cent. 
Frdkontrollanst, [BicedcnJ, No, 2 {1921)^ pp. i-54; Mng, aba., pp. o^-5}0 — ^The 
activities of the station In deteimiuiiig the germination imrity, and other chnr- 
acterislics of agrcuLural seed and the control and certific«ition of field oiops 
seed are reported for the year 1925-20. and new rules for s(Kid analybis are 
bummartzed. 

An alkali forage weed, Bassia hyssopifolia, P. B. Kennedy {Jour, Amer, 
iioc, Agron., 19 {1921^ No, 8, pp. 150-752, figs, 2>.— B. hpssopifolla, described 
as an an-rmfli introduced from western Asia, ib Siiid to ilouvlsh on laud too 
alkaline for most cultivated crops and to be relished by stock, Antilysos at the 
Oallfomia College of Agriculture indicated that Bassiii compu-es very favor- 
ably with alfalfa as a forage if .t is grazed while the plant is in its younger 
stages or up to blossoming time before the stems begin to get hard and woody. 

Controlling weeds with thermogen paper, W. IL Hicks (Canada Bjifpt, 
Farms, Agassiz (B, 0.) Farm Bpt, Bupt. 1926, pp. 2i, 25).— Paper mulch 18 in. 
wide laid on either side of the row vs hen potato plants were about 4 m. high 
did not control weeds, and the potatoes wore considerably oulyielded by the 
unpapered but normally cultivated check. When cabbage and tomato plants 
were dibbled through the paper at transplanting the plants showed a greater 
early vigor which, however, was overcome by the checks later in the season. 
The paper suppressed the weeds with these two crops. 


HOSTICTJIiTTJEE 


[HorUcnltaral investigations at Chesbunt, Bnglond], W. F. Bewley, 
W- OoEBETT, and A. A. Richabds (BxpL and Research Bta., Cheshunt, Herts, 
Ann, Rpt,, 12 (1926), pp, 16-25, 12-18, 92-101, figs, 6).— As in the preceding 
year (E. S. E., 56, p. 41), greenhou^se invest gaiions on tomato culture continued 
to be an important activii.N. No differences of importance wore found either in 
growth or yield of plants receiving in addition to a basic treatment stable 
manure at the rates of 15, 30, CO, and 80 Ions per aero. Records taken upon the 
effect of time of application and the amount of water given toimitoes showed 
no appreciable difference between the yields i>f the several treatments, but 
ripe fruits were gathered 6 days sooner and the vigor \va*’ best on the first 
watered lot Tomato fruits from plants gi'owiiig In soil from which nitrogen 
had b^n withheld consistently for the iweceding II years ripened more quickly 
than those from plants treated normally. Conversely, the ripening i)eriod was 
lengthened when potash was withheld. 

Less blotchy fruits were harvested where potash was combined witli nitrogen 
than where nitrogen was used alone. Supplementing complete fertilizer with 
grass cuttings was without effect Phosphorus had apparently no effect upon 
the tomato, for no difference could be observed between 0, 8, 16, and 24 per cent 
In respect to nitrogen, 5 per cent as sulfate of ammonia was as effective as 
more, except in the reduction of the number of blotchy fruiis. Potash beyond 
7,5 per cent gave no benefit except in reducing blotchy fruits, which were unusu- 
ally prevalent (24-f- per cent) on the no-potash plants. In another series of 
fertilizer experiments the addition of grass cuttings gave slightly higher yields 
except on the plat where phosphates were omitted. In variety tests Water 
Baby produced the most total fruit and dAUsa Craig the largest of 

A grade. 
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Greenliou^^es In which tho same eo*l had been maintained since 1923 Showed 
gradual declines in jleld, both in ihe manured and nnmanured plats. Steam- 
ing the base or the soil upon which cucumber beds wore placed notably inci eased 
yields and rendered old beds as productive as those newly prepared. Ashe? 
proved a belter base for beds than did gravel. Of five sterilizing treatments, 
nothing, cresylic acid, steaming, emul^iifled cresyiit* acid, and foniialdehyde, u-ed 
on old cucumber bods, sttaming wus most beneficial in respect to yield, and the 
last two treatments were ■without effect. Leach ‘ngs from old unsteamed cucum- 
ber soil had a reducing effect upon the yield of plants on freshly steamed soil. 
Manure prepared from barley straw by the addition of chemicals gave 9 per 
cent larger yields than did stable manure. Experiments in several commercial 
greenhou‘*es gave posit ivo evidence of the value of steaming as a method of 
sterilization. 

Daily records taken by Corbett upon the opening and the pollination of tomato 
flowers and the ripening of tho roultlng fruits sho’sved variable behavior in 
different plants, some being constant in the time required for fruits to mature 
and the others variable. Results of studies by Richards of the effect of various 
soil mixtures and fertilizers upon the germination and growth of seedling 
tomatoes suggest that old sterilized cucumber soil reinforced by the addition 
of one part of freshly dug clay is an excellent growing medium. No benefit was 
derived from adding fertilizers; in fact, the results Indicated that serious 
damage may result from excessive nutrition. 

Carbon dioxide investigations, T. Smaii (Wxpt and Research 8ta,, Ches- 
hunt, SerU, Ann. Rpt, n (me), pp. dd-79).— Earlier experiments (E. S. R, 
66, p. 4t) having shown the beneficial effect of carbon dioxide on greenhouse 
plants, a study was made of the efliciency of various methods of generating the 
gas. The so-callcd “ Cardyox apparatus, a light portable stove using a spe- 
cially prepared fuel, was found most eflicient. In chambers of equal carbon 
dioxide content, stirring the air with electric fans apparently decreased yields, 
an unexpected and perplexing result. Even with the aid of carbon dioxide 
attempts to grow two crops of tomatoes per year did not prove profitable. 

Forcing of plants with hydrocyanic acid gas, G, Gassnes and W. HsxmB 
(Praktische Anleitung Frhhtrciban wn Pflamsen mitteU Blausawre. Ber- 
Un: Paul Parey, XOBlf, pp. SO. fiqft, yg).-— Noting that cyanide not only killed 
Insects but also favorably influenced the growth of orange trees, apparently 
by stimulating the growth of dormant buds, the authors studied the effect of 
the gas on various i)]anls and secured under controlled temperatures and meas« 
ured applications favorable resuHs with the lilac, snowball, forsythia, cberry, 
deutzla, lily of the valley, and Iris pumila. 

Investigations concerning tho strlnglossness of varieties of beans [trana 
title], J, H. L. JoosTEN (Medcd. Lamlbouwhoogesch. Wageningen, SI (1987), Ro. 
S, pp. iO, pin. 10; £}ng. ads., pp. Btuciles at the Wagenlngen Sdiuol of 

Agriculture, Netherlands, indicated that stringlossness in pods of Phaseolus vul- 
garis is not a constant character and is probably greatly influenced by external 
factors. Pods revealing various gradations in respect to strlnglessness were 
found on a single plant. No absolutely stringless variety was found and Is 
not believed to exist; hence, hybridization can not be expected to reveal 
absolute Information concerning the inheritance of the stringless character. 
Anatomical studies suggested a probable relation between the structure of the 
sheath of the groups of vascular bundles along the dorsal and ventral sutures 
and certain strengths of strings. Two types of anatomical structures were 
distinguished, one characterized by a sdmilarity of all the cells in the ^eatb 
and the other by a narrow and often short group of wood cells which sometimes 
have adermcbymntic cells in the inside. 
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The determinatioii. of quality in sweet corn seed by means of the optical 
measurement of leached materials, 0. F. Homes and W. A. Htjexsen (Jowr, 
Agr. Research iU, 8.1, S5 (1927), No. 2, pp. In studies caxefully 

checked by sowing part of each sample in the greenhouse, the authors found 
that the viability of sweet corn seed may be accurately determined by observa- 
tions on the character of the teachings in distilled water. Observations with 
the Abbd refractometer showed leaching to bo more rapid in killed seed, and 
also that the rate of loss increases progres‘=itvely with ihc temperature in both 
killed and living seed. Strong viability is usually associated with a clear 
liquid, and the reverse is true in ease of weak viability. Keadiiigs taken with 
a converted Duboscq colorimeter were also found to bo serviceable indexes to 
viability. Apparently healthy and vigorous protoplast allows only small quan- 
tities of colloidal materials to leach through the membranes, and, conversely, 
injury and disease apparently resulted in physical and chemical changes within 
the protoplast with an accompanying weakening of the somipermc^able proper- 
ties. The permeability of the protoplast is measured by dispersity of colloids 
in distilled water. No germination test proved as conclusive a measure of a 
weakened condition of the seed as did the optical test upon the Icachlngs. 

Eggplant culture, M. "M. Paukfb (Virginia Truck 8ta. Bui. 55 (1926), pp. 
i77--487, figs. 0). — General directions are given for the production of plants, cul- 
ture in the field, control of insect and disease pests, etc. 

Kale fertilizers, H. H. ZmuEBim and M. M. Pakkkb (Virginia Truck Bta. 
'Bui. 54 (1926), pp. 465-476). — Of various carriers of nitrogen, nitrate of soda, 
sulfate of ammonia, animal tankage, Leuna-saltpeter, and urea compared as 
top-dressings for kale, all except the tankage pro\ed equally elBclent, The addi- 
tion of animal tankage to the mixture to supply one-half the nitrogen resulted 
in an average decrease of 31 bbls. of kale per acre as compared with yields 
from water-soluble ammoniates alone. The largest yield was obtained where 
nitrogen was secured equally from nitrate of soda and ammonium sulfate. 
Observations failed to show any significant differences In color of foliage, 
resistance to cold, or in type of growth that could bo attributed to the source 
of nitrogen. Because of the large fertilizer requirements of kale, the authors 
recommended that on soils of the type studied, fertilizers be applied in two appli- 
cations, 500 lbs. of 5-10-5 NPK in the row before seeding and from 600 to 
1,200 lbs. of 9-0-5 when the plants are about 6 in. tall. 

Soil acidity In relation to spinach production, H. H. Zimmbrley (Virginia 
Truck Bta. Bui. 57 (1926), pp. 499-521, figs, 5). — As determined by cylinder and 
field studies, the results of which were compn ruble, the soil reaction range for the 
optimum growth of spinach was rather limited, occurring usually between pH 
6,5 and 7. The lower limit of profitable production under otherwise favorable 
growing conditions was reached at pH 5.5, below whi<*h point spinach plants 
failed to develop normally. Acidity injury was manifested in a low percentage 
of ge rmin ation, yellowing and burning of the tips of seedling leaves, browning 
of the roots, death of many of the plants, and ^ow growth of the remainder. 
The effectiveness of lime in reducing acidity, measured by H-lon concentration, 
varied with different types of soil, the greatest decrease for each 1,000 lbs. of 
hydrated lime applied occurring on the lightest type, Sassafras fine sandy loam. 
Very finely divided forms of lime, such as hydrated lime, were required to give 
rapid resulte. Heavy applications of lime may not only be wasteful, but also 
dangerous, as alkalinity frequently induces a chlorotic condiUon in the spring 
crop. ApiOicatlons of manganous sulfate reduced this chlorotic condition only 
in the early stages of the trouble. For satisfactory ^ring production of spinach 
the author recommends that the soil should be in a slightly ari d 

ooziditiDnr---pH 6 to 6.4. 
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Determinate growth in the tomato, A. F* Yeages (Jo«r. Eeredity, 18 {1927), 
No. 6, pp. 263-265, figs. 5).— From a cross made at the North Dakota Experiment 
Station between the Red River and the Self Pruning tomatoes there appealed 
fn the Fj generation a number of promising segregates combining the early 
maturity of the Red River and the determinate growth habit of the Self Pruning 
variety. The determinate habit of growth behaved, therefore, as a simple 
Mendelian recessive. 

Fruit culture, E, Pamabt (Arl>orictUture fruiUere. Paris: Litr. Octave Doin, 
1927, pp. lI-h3o2, figs. 304 ) • — ^Preceded by opening remarks upon the physiology 
of growth and reproduction, this general treatise discusses propagation, cul- 
ture, pruning, spraying, and other practical phases of fruit growing. 

An evaluation of certain methods used in the study of the pollination re- 
quirements of orchard fruits, h. H. MacDaniels (Mem. Sort, 8oc. New York, 
3 (1927), pp. 139-150 ). — ^In reviewing the results, often conflicting, of apple 
pollination expCTiments in various ports of the United States, the author con- 
cludes that self-fruitfulness Is not a fixed character but is greatly influenced 
by environmental and other factors, the importance of which is difficult to 
evaluate. A large part of the confusion is deemed to be the result of incom- 
plete presentation of the data in regard to the condition and the treatment 
of the trees, methods of technique employed, and the manner of taking the 
records. 

The results of cross-pollination between different varieties of apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries, R. WEnnrNGTON (Mem. Sort. 8oo. New York, 3 
(1927), pp. 165-170).— -A. discussion of the more important compatibilities and 
incompatibilities found at the New York State Experiment Station in hybridiza- 
tion studies with various fmits. 

Field studies of the pollination requirements of certain deciduous fmits 
under California conditions, W. P. Txjfts, A. H. Hendbickson. and G. L. 
Philp (Mem. Eort. Soo. Note York, 3 (1927), pp. 171-174, flff- 1).— Field studies 
at the California Experiment Station have i^own all varieties of almonds 
tested to be self-storile, apricots self-fertile, sweet cherries and Japanese 
plums generally self-sterile, and European pixunh divided In respect to sterility. 
Observations in 1920 indicated that the J H. Hale peach is not self-sterile 
under California conditions. Bees proved of material assistance in pollination 

The comparative effect of various kinds and amounts of fertilizers upon 
yearling apple trees, H, B. Tukky (Amer. jSfoc, Eort. Sci. Proc., 23 (1926), pp. 
59-67 ). — ^Expanding an earlier test (B. S. R., 56, p. 742), in which nitrate of soda 
was found to Injure young apple trees easily, ammonium sulfate, cyanamlde, 
ammo-phos, urea, hen manure, potassium chloride, acid phosphate, and hone 
meal wore included in the trials. Surface applications to 1-year-old Cort- 
land apple trees of various amounts of cyanamide, nitrate of soda, ammonium 
sulfate, urea, and hen manure resulted in either decreased growth or in no 
increase, with the exception of moderate application of urea where a marked 
response was shown. Injury appeared to be in proportion to the amonnt and 
availability of the material, Indicating a physical nature such as plasmolysis 
rather than a chemical one. 

The possibilities of Wood’s clover as an orchard cover crop, H. B. Tdket 
(Amer. Soo. Eort. 8cL Proc., 23 (1926), pp. 56-58).— Wood clover, an Introduc- 
tion from Iowa, was found useful as a cover crop on Hudson River VaUey 
soils low in humus and fertility and strongly acid, and is therefore recom- 
mended for trial In orchards, especially young orchards where shading has 
not become a pronounced factor. 

Does fruit thinning pay? E. 0- Axtchib* (Md. State Eort Soo. Bpt., 29 
(1927), pp. Investigations conducted in 1926 at the Maryland Experl- 
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ment Station with 12-year-ol<i Stayman Winesap trees carrying a heavy set of 
fruit showed that thinning materially increased size, color, and percentage of 
uniform unblemished fruits. The largest amount of marketable fruits re- 
sulted from 6- to 8-ln. spacing. Similar results were secured with vigorous 
18-year-old Stayman Winesap trees and to a somewhat Iossit degree with 
16-year-old Stark trees. 

A distinct varietal response was bhown in thluiuiig tests with peaches. 
Greensboro responded better to heavy thinning than did Elberta, and In a dry 
year (1923) when not thinned produced only 2 per cent of its fruit over 2 in. in 
diameter as compared with 32.5 per cent for Elborta. A siMicing of G to 8 in, 
proved best for Greensboro and 3 to 4 in. for BlbCTla. Tests with Japanese 
plums gave positive evidence of the desirability and even the necessity of 
thinning these fruits. 

The time of differontiation and the subsequent development of the blos- 
som bud of the plum, E. Ball (Jour. PomoL and Hort tioLj 6 (J927), No. 3, 
pp. 198-208, pis. 4). — Investigations at the Long Ashton Kesearch Station, 
England, with buds of the Victoria, Pond Seedling, and Monarch idunis showed 
the earliest signs of blossom bud difCcrentiation in the period from mid- July to 
early August. Victoria buds, whether from vigorous standards or from dwarf 
trees, passed through the early stages of differentiation more rapidly than did 
those of the other two varieties. Sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils were 
present In all three varieties by November, but the ovules and the pollen grains 
were not usually formed until January or February. 

Meld experiment on the manuring of gooseberry bnshcs» T. Wallace 
(Jour. Pomol and Hort. Soi., 6 (1927), No. 3, pp. 184-197).— Studies at the 
Long Ashton Research Station, England, showed potash to be the limiting fac- 
tor to the growth of the gooseberry on the soil in question ; in fact, where nitro- 
gen and phosphorus were applied without potash there was observed a dele- 
terious effect upon both growth and yield. Poor growth was invariably 
accompanied by leaf scorch. Potash manures did not lulluence the spread of 
Botrytis infection, as vigorous bushes were affected the most and weak bushes 
suffering from potash starvation were only slightly injured. 

The correlation between some characters of progeny and parent in the 
strawberry, B. Ball (Univ. Bristol, Apr. and Hart, Besrarch Bta. Ann. Hpt. 
1926, pp. 36-41, pi. i).— Of three types of Roynl Sovereign strawberry plants, 
namely, vigorous, medium, and weak, the vigorous plants yielded the highest 
percentage of vigorous progeny. In this respect all three groups were benefited 
by the removal of part of the new stolons; in fad, Bmitiug the stolons tended 
to render the progeny of the medium-vigor group comparable to that of the 
unlimited strong group. An examination of the progeny of plants which exhib- 
ited differences In the proportton of blossoms to foliage revealed no inheritance 
of these differences. 

Of 214 runner plants taken in 1925 from blind or blossomless plants, some 
normal but others generaUy weak, all except 12 bloomed the succeeding season ; 
furthermore, aU the original parents bloomed the second year, leading lo the 
suggestio® that blindness in the strawberry is probably associated with Internal 
conditions at the time of hlossom-bud differenttatlon. However, at times off- 

type vegetative rogues appear In fields of cultivated varieties and should be 
destroyed. 


Some cl^es occurring daring the ripening of grapes (third paper), 

F. R. y. n. R, OoriMAK (Mon So, Africa Dept Apr., Sof. Bui. 60 (1927), pp. 19, 

again found that sugar and add contents are the most important indexes to 
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maturity in grapes. Changes in total solids were tound to follow closely the 
change*? in susrar content, the difference at maturity becoming practically con- 
stant, suggesting that at this stage increases in solid content are due almost 
entirely to increases in sugar content. A slow decrease in the nitrogen content 
of the berry during ripening is believed associated with the rapid production of 
sugar. The relationships between acids, sugars, and solids indicate the estab- 
lishment of a definite e<inilibrium of these materials at maturity. 

Beport on the Lime Iflxperiment Station, Dominica {West Indies hnp. 
Dept. Apr., Dominica Ayr. Depi. Rpt., 1925-26, pp. 10-24).— Oi five fertilizer 
treatments, namely, nothing, mulch of lemon grass and foliage of Glirioidia 
maculata, nitrogen and phosphates, nitrogen and potash, and complete fertilizer, 
applied to lime trees, the largest yields in 1925-26 were obtained on the nitrogen 
plus potash plats. The increases above the mulched and the other fertilized 
plats were, however, small. Over a 9-year period the complete fertilizer plat 
was the most productive. The value of fertilizers was also shown in an experi- 
ment with younger trees. 

Comparing common limes and spineless limes, both budded on sour orange, 
the common limes were more productive. In a test of various citrus the Bustis 
limequat and the sour lime alone failed to show satisfactory progress. 

In cacao fertilizer tests the largest yield of cured product was secured In 
1925-26 on the complete fertilizer plat. 

Sterilities and seed production in dahlias, J. B. S. Nobtozt {Mem. Hort. 
8oo. New York, S (1927), pp. S9, ^O).— The author points out that many of the 
large, double flowered dahlias are sterile or bear only a few seeds in the center 
of the head. Short day lengths apparenUy stimulate fertility so that seed may 
be produced in very double forms by planting early In the greenhouse or by 
covering to shorten the day length. Self •fruitfulness is rare; of about 80 
varieties grown in the greenhouse in early spring, only one produced seed from 
self-pollination. Crosses attempted beUveen the dahlia and species of Bidens 
and of Coreopsis gave negative results. 

Dormancy in hybrid seeds, W. Cbooksb {Mem. Eort. Boc. Netc York, S 
{1927), pp. 38-88, fig. i).— Seeds of various North Temperate Zone forms of 
Rosact'ac were found to have for after-ripening rather well-defined temperature 
optima, quite generally In the region of 5"* C. (41* F.), and to have a distinct 
after-ripening time at their respective temperature optima. It was founk also 
that an adequate water oml oxygen supply is required in the stratification bed, 
and tliat in some cases it is important to regulate the acidity of the medium. 
Frt'czing hud no effect on after-ripening provided It was not severe enough to 
cause actual injury. A rise in temperature much above the optimum tended to 
throw tho seeds back into a dormant condition. Hoses of northern x»arentag6 
api)arently rt^uirod lower after-rix^ening temperature than did those of warm 
climate ancestry. 

Damson plum seeds germinated strongly when transtored to a warm situa- 
tion after from 12 to 16 weeks at 6* a Peaches apparently had a higher tem- 
perature requii'ement, as little difference was found between 6 and 10*. 
Eemoval of the stone coats hastened germination and increased the percentage 
of germination very markedly in the peach. In the case of French pear seeds, 
after-ripening temperatures of 6, 6, and 10* were all favorable. Peat proved 
a very satisfactory medium for pear seed, and the treatment prior to stratifi- 
cation with uspulun or semesan reduced losses from decay. Oomus nuttallU 
germinated more rapidly after stratification at 0* than at higher temperatures. 
Stratification was accomplished by simply mixing the seeds in the medium. 
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fiistoify of the forests of Bclgiunii I— HI* Goblet d’Alvcella {Sistoire 
Bois et Forets do Belgique. Brussels: Maurico Lamertin, 1921, vols. 4 pp, 
XVI-^1-491, pis, ID; 2, pp. XII+S51, pis, 17; S, pp, UB'i+UO, pi. i).— These 
three volumes comprise the first portion of a study of forestry and the forests 
of Belgium, and cover the period ftom the earliest records to the end of the 
Austrian regime. 

Soil organisms: The dependience of certain pine species on a biological 
soil factor* S. L. IClssell (Empire Forestry Jour. [Lmidonl, 6 (1927), No, 1, 
pp, 70-74, pts. 2). —In establishing forest nurseries in various parts of Western 
Australia, it was found that Pinus insignis and P. Pinaster seeds germinated 
well but that the young plants failed to develop satisfactorily, except in isolated 
patches the soil o£ which was neither physically nor chemically different from 
the rest of the field. Applications of soil taken from old established pine 
nurseries resulted in a revival of vigor, leading to the conclusion that it is 
necessary when raising exotic species of conifers to first Infect the soil by 
either applying a light dressing of old nursery soil or by bringing in pine 
seedlings from established nurseries. Trees taken from old nurseries made 
much better growth when planted out in the field. The soil organism respon- 
sible was apparently equally beneficial to various species of pine, including 
P, phiaster, P. canariensis, P. murioata, P, taeda, P, carihaea, P. palustris, and 
P, halepensis. 

Effect of soil coverings upon the germination and growth in Norway 
spruce [trans. title], K. Bxjbner (Foratwiss, CentU., 49 (1927), No, 5, pp, 
168-183, figs^ 0 ), — Observations upon the germination and early growth of Nor- 
way spruce seeds planted in pots of fertile garden soil, quartz sand, tenacious 
day, and raw humus, and covered to various measured depths with the same 
materials, except In the case of the clay soil, showed not only the highest 
germination but also the best growth and survival in the fertile garden soil 
lots covered 0.5 and 1 cm. deep. The most uniform germination, irrespective 
of the depth of the cover, was secured in the raw humus lot, a fact believed 
due to the porous nature of the material. Germination in sand also varied 
but little. On the other hand, in garden soil and in clay germination de- 
creased sharply in direct accordance with the depth of the covering. 

Sand dune reclamation in Palestine, F, J. Teab (Empire Forestry Jour, 
ILondon], 6 (1921), No. 1, pp. 85-93, pis. 4 ), — Following an earlier contribution 
on the same subject (E. S. K., 68, p. 846), the author points ont that plantings 
of AmmophUa arenaria, a beach grass, when reinforced with plantings of 
ArtemiHa monospermu have arrested the movement of the drifting sand sufift- 
dently to allow the planting of forest species. Of all the forest species tried, 
Acacia cyamphylla has given by far the best results, and preparations are 
under way to propagate the species In sufficient quantity to cover all the 
unplanted portions of the dune area under treatment. TamarUs artiaUata 
failed to live up to earlier promises, and Eucalyptus rostrata has thrived only 
where the roots have been able to reach the underlying soil. Among pine 
species tested Pinus halepensis has given the most promising results. 

The redwoods of California and methods of afforestation* A. W. ttttx 
(Empire Forestry Jour, [Londoni, 6 (1927), No. 1, pp. 21-24, pis, 6).— A brief 
article emj^asizing the long life and the durability of the wood of Sequoia 
aempervirens, and discussing nursery practices which have been developed in 
California for the propagation of this desirable species. 

Hybridization between Pinna silvestrls and P. montana [trans. title], 
jr* Liesb iForsiarohig, 3 No. 12, pp. 202-295},— Commenting upon the 
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introduction of many exotic species of Pinus into Europe and the possibility 
of natural hybridization, the author points out that, although P. aiVoestris and 
P, montana have been associated for centuries, there is no definite evidence of 
inter-crossing. Various ofC-tM)es have been exploited as natural hybrids 
between these two species, but completely negative results were secured In 
carefully controlled reciprocal crosses in the Bberswaldo forest. It is pointed 
out, however, that certain strains of the species may possibly be compatible. 

Girdling of hardwoods to release young conifers, H. L. Ohijbohill (Jowr. 
Forestry, 25 (1921) , A’o. 6, pp. 708-7i4). — ^Preceded by an introductory statement 
by A, Cary, the author discusses the means employed and the results obtained 
in releasing softwoods by the killing of hardwoods by girdling. Using an ax 
and removing a strip of bark from 6 to 12 in. in width, the average time 
required per tree was 2 minutes, 5 seconds. Later it was found that catting 
once around while the trees were frozen was more rapid and equally effective. 
Girdling was not justified where more than 125 hardwood trees were present 
per acre. Based on operations covering 1,500 acres, the cost of releasing soft- 
woods was about one-third of 1 cl. per tree. 

Experimental tapping on Hevea seedlings and buddings on TJinta Badja 
estate, 0. HnrussEB (Meded, Aly, Proof sta. Alg. Yer, Ruhherplanters Oostkust 
Sumatra, Rubber 8er„ No. 54 (1926), pp. 11, fig. 1; Eng. trans., pp. Indi- 

vidual records taken ux>on young Hevea trees, some propagated by budding, 
some seedlings from controlled crosses, some from crosses 'with only the ovule 
parent known, and still others ordinary seedlings of unknown parentage, showed 
definitely tlie importance of using trees of known parentage. Trees budded 
from high-yielding parents were much more productive than the ordinary 
seedlings, but In one season were outyielded by seedlings both of whose parents 
were known, indicating the possibility of increasing rubber yields by saving 
seed from approved mother trees. 

Log rules often give inaccurate estimate, J. 0. DeGaicp (Michigan 8ta. 
Quart. Bui., 10 (1927), No. 1, pp. 17-20, fig. J).— A discussion of the relative 
merits of the Doyle, Scribner, and combined Doyle-Scribner log rules, all of 
which were found to be in use by Michigan buyers. The Scribner, the official 
rule for the U. S. D. A. Forest Service and for Minnesota, Idaho, Oregon, Wis- 
consin, and West Virginia, was found much more satisfactory for small logs 
than the Doyle rule. For example, in a mixed stand of beech, basswood, maple^ 
and elm the Doyle gave 24 per cent lower estimates than the Scribner. 

DISEASES OF FLAETS 

Plant pathology in California, B. E. Smith (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), 
No. 2, p. iSd).— California physiological plant diseases are listed, with mention 
of examples of parasitism depending largely upon obscure environmental 
factors. 

Plant diseases in 1925, A. B. Buchholz (N. Y. State Sort. Soc. Proo., 
71 (1926), pp. The Farm Bureau manager for Columbia County, New 

Tork, presents brief statements regarding diseases, prinapally of different 
fruits but also of vegetables. The common diseases on fruits were not so 
severe during 1925 as during 1923 and 1924. 

A summary of the prevalence of plant diseases in the Dominion of 
Canada, 1920—1024, compiled by F. L. Dba-xton (Canada Dept. Agr. Bui. 71, 
fi. ser. (1926), p. 33).— In this first printed pnbllcation dealing with the prev- 
alence of plant diseases In Canada, as ascertained by the Division of Botany 
in collaboration with other agencies indicated, it is stated that this work 
69585-27 4 
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started as the result of action taken by the Canadian Branch of the American 
Phytopathologicoi Society at its first annual meeting in Guelph in 1019. Ap- 
parently four mimeographed reports have been published. The service is novr 
a permanent part of the Division of Botany. 

In the arrangement of this summary, the host idants ha^re been grouped as 
cereal crops, forage and fiber crops, fruit crops, vegetable and field crops, 
forest and shade trees, ornamental plants, and mlbcellaneous plants. Under 
each host plant the diseases are dealt v^rith as those caused by bacteria or by 
fungi and those nonparasitic in origin. 

Tv 70 appendixes are included, one an account of anthracnoses caused by 
fungi of several geneia, by J, Dearness, and the other on The Parasitic Fungi 
Found in Manitoba, by G. R. Bisby, I. D. Conners, and D. L. Bailey. Collabo- 
rators are indicated for each of the nine areas covered. 

Plant diseases [and pests], S. Toungbejm> (Philippine Bur. Agr. Ann. Rpt., 
25 (1925), pp. 62-72, pis. 4).— Brief notes are given on the discuses found in 
different provinces of the Philippines. An account, including tabular data, is 
Included on coconut diseases (survey and eradication), as also of abaca diseases 
and pests and the parasitic Loranthus and bark rot of citrus. Entomological 
work is briefiy noted, as is pathological work in the greenhouse dealing with 
several fungi. 

[Plant diseases, Deli Experiment Station], S. C. J. Jochsms (Meded. Deli 
Proefata. Medan, 2. aer., No. 42 (1926), pp. J4-2S).— An account, principally of 
tobacco diseases, lists causes and observed cases of disease in Uic field, also 
m the seed beds, for which complete sterilizatioa is recommended. 

Bacteriophagy In plant pathology ftrans. title], C. Sibxlia (Bol. R. Bim, 
Patol. Veg. IRome). n. aer., 6 (1926). No. S, pp. 200-209).-^A brief historical 
account Is given along with a statement of the present stage of the question 
regarding bacteriophagy, particularly in plants, with a discussion of its possible 
connection with immunity against disease. 

Certain aspects of the vims diseases, H. H. MoKinnet (Phytopathology, 
15 (1925), No. i, pp. 189-202).— Aspects of studies carried on or participated la 
by the author (E. S. R., 49, p. 943; 60, p. 839; 63, p. 851), in particular the 
association of cell inclusions with mottling of wheat, have led to a study of 
collections of such induslons associated with certain diseases of man and the 
lower animals, and these matters are discussed. 

“ One of the striking results which comes out of a general study of the virus 
problem is that no single lead or line of attack stands out as the one most 
likely to lead to the determination of the exact nature of the viruses. . . . Soil 
and air temperature studies have been carried out with a few hosts, and it is 
interesting to note that the mosaic diseases appear to be most injurious at 
temperatures which are seemingly most favorable to the development of the host 
plants.” 

Studies on the behavior of Fnsariam cromyophthoron in carbohydrates, 
glucosides, proteins, and various decoctions, with a discussion on the 
^MsometaboUc point” of substances, 0. P. Smmais (Phytopathology, 15 
(1925), No. S, pp. 129-145 ). — The author has designated as the Isometabollc 
point the H-ion concentration toward which the final reaction was pointing in 
the cultures of different nutrient substances. The isometaholie point of dex- 
trose solutions lies at or near pH 3 A of amygdalin at 5, of potato starch at 6.2, 
of pectin at 6.4, and of beef broth at 7.4. The Initial reaction of the cultures 
at the pH value of the isometabollc point was approximately maintained during 
the growth of the oi^anism. 
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Oaltnral and morphological studies of some species of Taphrina, E. M. 
Mabtin (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), Ufo. 2, pp. 67-75, flga. S).— The results are 
given of studios of T. johansonH, T. communis, T, miraWis, T, coryli, T. dih 
formans, and T, cocrulescens. 

Thread blight, G. F, WilBer (Florida 8ta, Bui. 186 (1927), pp. 141-162, figs 
9). — A descripiion is given of thread blight caused by Oot^tichtm stevensii, which 
is said to be common though not epidemically destructive in Florida. However, 
the fungu''" may sometimes cause as much as 50 per cent defoliation. The 
characteristic symptoms of the disease are said to be a matting together of 
killed leaves by fungus strands and the presence of suiierficial sclerotia. The 
fungus over^s’inters in the form of sclerotia. New hosts reported for this fungus 
are Virginia creeper, plum, plstache, soapberry, rose, pomegranate, persimmon, 
jujubo. chinaberry, morning-glory, mu-oil tree, and tung-oil tree. 

The author chums that the disease may be controlled by the application of a 
4r-4-50 Bordeaux mixture, accompanied by careful pruning. 

H-lon concentration and the action of heat on the germlnabllity of 
spores of UstUago tritici [trans. title], L. Petbi (Bol. B. Staz. Patol. Teg. 
IBome], n. ser., 6 (1926), No. 3, pp. 251, 252).— AM reaction in nutritive media 
did not protect the chlamydospores of U. tritici against the effect of high 
temperatures. 

The application of certain organic mercury compounds in plant path- 
ology, G. H. GooruEY (Phytopathology, 15 (1925). No. 2, pp. 127, 128). — ^Results 
reported by various experimenters in America indicate that the organic 
mercury salts are deserving of thorough consideration. 

The effect of calcium carbonate on Bordeaux; mixture, E. R. deOnq and 
W. 0. Root (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. S, pp. ISS-^ISS, figs. 2). — ^In experi- 
mentation to determine the effect of calcium carbonate as an impurity in 
Bordeaux mixture, it was found that the rale of settling increases about in 
proportion to the amount of carbonate, and that this should not be greater 
than 20 per cent Settling is retarded by increasing the proportion of copper 
sulfate. 

Qnaniitative studies on the efficiency of fungicides, J. MaoInneb (Phyto- 
pathology, 15 (1926), No. 4f PP- 20S-21S, figs. 51.— Results obtained by use of 
copper sulfate, mercuric chloride, and formaldehyde indicate rather definitely 
that, in connection with Aspergillus niger at least, conductivity may be used as 
a measure of the relative effectiveness of fungicides. 

Efficiency of a self-mixing duster, R. E. Smitcc (Phytopathology, IS (1925), 
No. i, pp, 2S5--Q57, fig. t).—A self-mixing duster, previously described (B. S. R., 
49, p. 287), when tested with two different nicotine percentages was found to 
have mixed the nicotine with the hydrate<l lime almost perfectly after the 
machine had run for two minutes. Other advantages are claimed. 

The action of some cereal seed treatments [trans. title], M. Hjsncaccx 
(Bol. B, Btaz, Patol, Teg, [iZome], n, ser,, 6 (1926), No, 3, pp, 216-235, pis. 2 ). — 
Tests and results are outlined or detailed as made with Uepulun, Germisan, 
Yegetina, and Vigorina. 

Cereal-smuts: An illustrated key to the New Zealand species, G. H. 
OuimiNGHAM (Nmo Zeal, Jour. Agr., $0 (1925), No. 6, pp. 374-378, figs, 6).— To 
facilitate recognition of each species of cereal smut, so as to apply appropriate 
and timely control treatment, this article has been prepared in recognition of 
the fact that, on account of differences hi life histories, the smuts are divided 
into two groups, each group requiring a different control treatment. In New 
Zealand there are, of cereal smuts present on wheat, Usilktffo MtUyi, TUletia 
levis, and T. tritici; on barley, U, Jensmli and U, tritioi; and, on oats, XI. a/tmae 
and U. ImAs. 
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Cereal smut and X-ray [trans. title], V. Rivbra (Boh R, Stats. Paiol. Teg. 
[Roma], n. «er., e (1926), No. S, pp. 237-24 The use of Roentgen rays did 
not reduce cereal smut infection. 

Cereal foot rot and some associated fangi in Italy [trans. title), B, 
Peybonel (Bol. R. Stats. Paiol. Veg. [Roma], n. ser., 6 (1926), No. 6, ppt 
216^216). — ^An increasing prevalence of cereal foot rol Is reported in connection 
with the presence of fungi of the genera Fusarium, Loptosphiioria, Ophiobolub, 
and Rhizoctonia. 

A Marasmins parasitic on small grains in Illinois, P. A. Yoxjnq (PJvgto* 
poithology, X5 (1925), No. 2, pp. 115-^118, figs. 5.)— Af. tritici n. sp. Is described 
as parasitic on wheat, barley, rye. quack grass, and an undetermined grass in 
Illinois. 

Cereal rusts at Sklernlewice in 1925 [trans. title], W. Konopacka 
(QhoroJsy i Ssskodnlki Roam, 1 (1925), No. 4, pp. 31S5; Fr. p. 35).— Ob- 
servations on cereal rusts show a severe outbreak of yellow rust (Puccinia 
glumarum) on wheat. Black rust (P. g) wtnMa) was noted but rarely. Uredo- 
spores of brown rust (P. dispersa) persisted during the winter on oats, and 
the presence of teleutospores was observed in the early part of May on autumn 
leavea 

Some infection experiments with loose and covered smuts of oats which 
indicate the existence in them of biological species, K. Sai^cpson (Arm. Appl. 
Biol, 12 (1925), No. $, pp. 31^25, figs. 2).— Some results of tests with two 
spore collections of XJstUago avenae and U. levis obtained from Missouri and 
from Wales indicate that U. levis spore collections under test represent two 
distinct biological species. Forms highly susceptible and forms resistant to 
U. levis appear to exist in the subspecies glahrescens of Avcna strigosa. 

The action of hot water on the spores of oat smnt (CTstilago avenae) 
[trans. title], P. D. Skazkin [Skaskine] (Issv. Donsk. Inst. Selsk. K7m. i. 
melior. (Aim. Ecole 8up4r. Agr. et Am6llor. Bon, Novotcherkassh), 5 (1922- 
1924), PP* 162-179, pi i).— The author carried out experiments testing the eCtects 
of hot water on the spores of oat smut (17. avenae). The cultures were grown 
in distilled water under sterile conditions. It vras found that the killing tem- 
perature for an exposure of 6 minutes is 60° C., for 20 minutes 55®. After 
exposures of 5 or 16 minutes at 66®, or 20 minutes at 50®, only single spores 
remained alive, these spores germinating only after considerable time. Treat- 
ments for 6 or 15 minutes at 60° or for 20 minutes at 46® also delayed some- 
what the germination of the spores, but the numbers of j.poros killed were fewer 
in these cases. Thu.s the spore-killing oftectiveness of hot water depends on 
both temperature and period of contact 

Stinidiig smut (Jour. Dept. Agr. So. Aust., 27 (1924), No. 8, pp. 776, 777).— 
During 1923 tests were inaugurated to determine the relative effectiveness of 
seed treatments for control of stinking bmnt of wheat. These tests were con- 
ducted on the government farm at Minnipa on five plats, each about 25 acres in 
area. 

All the fungicides retarded germination and none gave entire freedom from 
smut. Formalin excluded all but a trace of smut DoUman's Friend gave late 
maturity. 

Eesnlts of experiments in 1924 with various chemical dusts for smut 
control In wheat, H. P. Babss (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 2, p. i27).— 
Fail planted rod row tests with heavily smutted wheat (Tilletia tritici spores, 
1 : 77) subjected to various daemlcal dusts at 2 oz. per bushel showed the best 
control with copper carbonate (60 per cent or more of copper) of standard 
fhieness. Next in efllcl e n c y were the types of copper carbonate containing 
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from 17 to 21.5 per cent copper, followed by Seed-o-San, Semesan, and Corona 
620. Nickel carbonate was much less effective. Complete smut control was not 
obtained with any material on wheat smutted at the rate of 1 to 77, yet with 
wheat smutted ot 1 to 600 hi^jh-grade copper carbonate at 2 oz. per bushel gave 
complete smut control, while no other dusts gave less than 23 per cent of smut 
heads under similar condition's. At 1 to 1,000, copper carbonate with 60 per 
cent copper, the same with 21 per cent copper, and Semesan all gave good 
control. 

Black point of wheat [trans. title], B. Peysonbl (Boh R. Stas, PaM, Veg, 
[JBowe], n. ser,, 6 (1926) t No. 1, pp, 10-25) , — ^A discussion is given of fungi in 
several genera as found, or as reported to have been found, in connection with 
black point of wheat grains. 

Conclusions from four years’ tests of various methods of seed treatment 
for hunt control in Idaho, 0. W. Hunqebfobd (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), 
No. 2, p. 127). — ^In extensive field tests carried out in northern Idaho and 
numerous plat tests, copper carbonate dust having at least 50 per cent copper 
was surpassed at 2 oz. per bushel by the standard copper sulfate and salt treat- 
ment, but not greatly at 3 oz. per bushel. At less than 60 per cent copper 
content, the carbonate had to be used in larger amounts. Semesan at 4 oz. per 
bushel was as effective as copper carbonate at 3 oz. Nickel carbonate at 3 oz. 
per bushel was not satisfactory. 

With spring wheat in 1024, copper carbonate (six brands, 2 and 3 oz. per 
bushel), Corona 640 and 040S, Semesan dust, and Semesan and IJspulun liquid 
treatments reduced smut to less than 1 per cent In each case, the controls 
showing over 12 por cent. Furfural seriously Injured germination and gave 
practically no control. 

Beport of seed-pickling trials, A. T. JianrBBis (Jour. Dept. Agr, 8o. Aust., 
29 (1926), No. 8, pp. 709-712, 714, 7i5).— This investigation, wklch carried 

out in pursuiince of a decision of the last Australian Conference of Ministers of 
Agriculture, comprised a chemical and mechanical examination of five samples 
of commercial copper carbonate and one sample of pure basic copper carbonate ; 
an investigation of the effects of these on germination in the laboratory ; and a 
determination in the field of the effects of these preparations on germination 
and growth, and the relative efllciency of wet and dry buntlcides of various 
strengths and grades. 

The results of this one-season work arc considered as justifying (when taken 
in connection with similar experiments elsewhere) the belief that in recent 
years serious crop loss has been caused by a wet bluest one pickle, and that dry 
pickling with basic copper carbonate, though not equally effective, is sulficiently 
so to Justify its use when consideration is taken of its complete harmlessness to 
the seed. It is inferred also that the standards arrived afc by other investi- 
gators, namely, the quantity of 2 oz. per buidiel of seed, and the grading of 90 
per cent passing a 200-mesh sieve, have been justified by the above trials. 

Wheat pickles, B. W. Pbitchabu (Jour. Dept. Agr. So. Aust., 29 (1926), No. 
9. pp. 781-786, figs. .$).— This es^jerimentatlon was carried out to test compara- 
tively the fungicidal efficiency on wheat seed-home bunt (TUleUc^ triiki) of 
copper sulfate and formalin solutions and copper carbonate dust 

With sound grain (undamaged in threshing), copper sulfate, both on cloth 
and in soil, slightly lowered germination; formalin was slightly beneficial; and 
copper carbonate was neutral. With damaged grain, copper sulfate gave 
marked injury both on doth and in soil; copper carbonate showed marked 
detriment on cloth, almost as much in soil; and formalin showed no effect on 
doth, a slii^tly deleterious effect in soil. 
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On tlie resistance of spring wheat to yellow rnst [tnips. title], V. A 
PssoLii (StdteHS L(Mtl>rv>1ostoT861ciivcTks» Vetensic. Pu1)» 8 (1927), pp, 

[Sl+17o*+i^2; Eng, abs,, pp. 1-22, pi. t, The problem of nust resistance 

in spring wheat is here treated chiefly from iho standpoint of the plant breeder. 
The report deals with conditions and methods of investigation, the nnation of 
varieties and strains of Finland spring wheat (here TrUUiuhi vulgair.) to yellow 
mst (Pucoinla glumarum). the Inheritance, in crosses, of resistance to yellow 
rust, the combining of such resistance with oar linens through crossing, the 
influence of time of sowing on resistance, the influence of dltleront rust resist- 
ance on yields of crossings, and special experimentation on clipping of leaves. 

Of the detailed resnlts of the systematic study, it may bo noted that the 
amount of rust on the same variety In different yi‘ars is about the same, though 
great differences are apparent in the rusting of different varieties. These facta 
strongly support the view that the resistance of spring wheat to yellow rust is 
a variable character which Is due to internal hereditary characters. 

Representing rust resistance on a scale of 1 to 10, with subdivisions repre- 
sented by one-place decimals, the author finds that spring wheat may be 
divided into four groups, Study of these groups shows that varietal and 
strain resistance, by groups, clearly and reguli.rly increases as the period 
of growth lengthens. It appears also that there are varieties or “sorts,” 
which are, in different countries and during different years, to approximately 
the same degrees rust resistant. T. monoooccum is instanced in this con- 
nection. Resistance in crosses is dealt with in detail as studied with varietal 
crossings. It Is considered as obvious that the special rust resistance of wheat 
Is due to a reciprocal subtle and complicated reaction of llie protoplasm of 
the host and that of the fungus. 

It is regarded as important, particularly in portions of Finland, to combine 
rust resistance with sufficiently early ripening. This appears possible, as 
it is claimed that the investigation of crosses has shown that “the time of 
growth and the resistance to yellow rust in spring wheat are duo to factors 
which inherit from one finother independently, and that, under these circum- 
stances, it is possible to combine good resistance to yellow rust and early 
maturing in the same spring wheat. In the crossings made by the author 
there are several plots in whicli ibis combination is ai>parent, and they are 
therefore very promising from a pracUcal point of view. . . . The time <»f 
sowing does not essentially Infiuenco the susceptibility to rust . . « of spring 
wheat. In early as well as in late sowings the wheat is infected with about 
the same rapidity ami to the same degree of rust which Is chiiracterlstic of it.” 

It is stated that “in the cross of Extra KolbenX Prelude yellow rust 
diminishes the crop by 44.8-47.4 per cent on an average, or by about fi-9 per 
cent per rust unit In the cross of MarauisXIIauklciJau ruskea yellow rust 
diminishes the crop by 28.0-84.6 per cent, or by about 0-0 per cent per rust 
unit” Ic is claimed that “ the clipping of the leaves at the time of heading 
diminishes the crop of rust-resistant and late varieties by nearly 60 per cent.” 
It is deduced from experimentation and facts noted that “a very severe 
infection of rust affecting only leaves may lessen the yield of grain by 20-30 
per cent” 

The name of the tahe-all fungus: Changing scientific names (Jour, Dept 
Agr, So, Au9t, 29 (1926), No, 9, p, 8^82).-— An explanation of certain changes in 
sdentifilc names, under the rules of priority, notes certain complications lead- 
ing to the restoration of the original name OphioboJuo gnmMe to the take-all 
fungus, which for a certain period bore the name 0. oarioetk 

*^TalEe-an** Investigations (Jour, Dept Agr, So, Aust,, (1924), 6, 

pp, 666-668, 67$i,-‘JQkB serious nature of wheat take-all disease in the newer 
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wheat-growing areas ol South Australia has led to arrangements for extended 
investigation of the disease, the main present lines of which are indicated 
with some practical results bearing upon its control. The recommendations 
include early burning of stubble, early fallowing, clean fallows (especially 
free from barley grass), rolling if necessary to compact seed beds, superphos- 
phate at 1 cwt. per acre, and a wheat-oats-bcire fallow, or wheat-oats-oats-bare 
fallow. 

A now bacterial disease of alfalfa, F. E. Jones (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), 
No, 4, pp, 2i$, Enlarging diseased areas of alfalfa near Freeport, III, 

around Monroe, Wis., and at Madison, Wis., appeared lo be due to the acuvity 
of the same vascular disease organism, a bacterium, supposedly new, and pre- 
sumably a seriou.^ menace locally to alfalfa culture. 

Black rot of cabbages and cauliflowers in South Australia, G. Sahuel 
(Jour. Dept Agr, So. Aust, 28 (1925), No. 12, pp, figs. 4).— Black 

rot (Bacterium campefitre) of cabbage, cauliflower, and other crucifers, StUd to 
have only recently come to the notice of the Department of Agriculture in 
South Australia (though serious In parts of Europe and North America), is 
noted as a seedborne disease requiring disinfection. A method is described 
along with a few other and related control measures. 

A new disease of carrot [trans. title], Dubibz (Rev. Eon. IParis], 98 
(1926), No. 11, pp. 216, 277).— A disorder of carrots is noted as causing a leaf 
discoloration. The rootlets show the presence of AsterooysUe radioie. 

A preliminary study of fungous action as the cause of down corn, L. W. 
Duebell (Phytopathology, 15 (1925). Ao. S, pp. 146-154, figs. 4).— The author 
devised a method for determining the breaking strength of cornstalks, and 
studied the relation of the strength of stalks to the fungi which had invaded 
them, of which Diplodin zeae, Gihheretla aauhinetii, BaMsporium gallarum, 
and FusariAim sp. are named. 

Corcospora leiif spot of lettuce, F. P. McWhobter (Phytopathology, 15 
(1925), No. 4t P- 247).— The lettuce leaf spot organism described in 1928 by 
Welles as C, laotuoae n. sp. (E. S, E., 51, p. 148) Is sold to have been described 
under the same name in 1917 by Stevenson.* 

Boot-rot of peas in the Middle Atlantic States in 1924, C. Dbechsieb 
(Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 2, pp. 110-114). — ^The results are given of a 
survey of pea fields in Maryland, D.*laware, and New Jersey to determine the 
prevalence of root rot and the relative importance of the species of fungi which 
cause injury. While Pusarium martii pisi, Pythlwn deharyamm, Cortioium 
vagum solani, and Aphanomyces euteiches were found, by far the most Im- 
portant primary cause of rool rot was the last species mentioned. 

Blosson-eiid rot of pepper (Capbicum annuum D.), B. B. IIiqoins (Phyto- 
pathology, 15 (1925), No. 4» 228-229, figs. 4)*— A blossom end spotting of 

pepper fruits, claimed to be physiological and said to have been mentioned pie- 
viously only by the author (B. S. E., 49, p. 316), is described. The disease, 
which develops only on the half-grown fruits, is caused by drought following a 
period of rapid growth, the spots being initiated by the collapse of the large, 
thin-woUed cells surrounding the ends of the vascular strands, and being after- 
wards invaded and enlarged by microorganisms. 

lufectiou of potato tubers by Alternaria solaui iu relation to storage 
conditions, L, 0. Gbatz and E. Bond® (Florida 8ta. Bid. 181 (1921), pp. 165- 
182, figs. 9).— Preliminary reports have been noted on A. solani as the cause 
of tuber rot In potatoes (E- S. E., 64, p. 651; 56, p. 246). 


» J<rar. Dept Agr, Porto BJeo, 1 (1917), No. 2, p. 106, 
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A detailed accoimt is given of further investigations carried on at the 
Florida and Marne Experiment Stations wliich show that tubers are easily 
inoculated at digging time by stirring them about in foliage spotted with early 
blight. The leaves are usually blight infcclcd at this time, and the commercial 
digger may serve us the inoculating agent. Covering llie bai’rels standing in 
the fields with foliage, which is said to be a common pinctice, is another way 
of effecting inoculation. Bruising found to aid infection but was not 
essential for it 

Storage conditions as they exist In October in Maine are said to be ideal 
for the development of this tronble. As the temperature of the storage houses 
decreases the dust-covered lesions become practically dormant, making It Imiws- 
sible to detect a large percentage of the minute spots when the stock is prepared 
for shipment to the South in December, The unobserved lesions were found 
to increase in size during transit and were fiom 2 mm. to 0.5 cm. or more in 
diameter on arrival at their destination. Under favorable conditions the lesions 
will continue to develop. 

The authors state that it has not been demonstrated that outbreaks of early 
blight may result from the planting of infected seed pieces, but this is believed 
to be entirely possible. 

Potatoes resistant to blight [trans. title], G. BnixAia (Rev, ffort [Parts], 
98 (19S6), No, S, pp. 57, 58).— Potato varieties found very resistant to late 
blight were Bravo and Rouge du Soissonnais ; resistant, Pousse Debout, Pin-de- 
Sl^le, Express, and Vltelotte; and somewhat resistant, Instltut de Beauvais, 
Ndgresse, Rojale, and Victor. 

Potato canker in Silesia [trans, title], A. Pibkabski (Ohoroly i Bzhodnikt 
Roilin, 1 (i925), 4, PP- f-fi, fid- 1; 0er. ob«., p, 11), — ^Localities, areas, totals^ 

and degrees of potato canker infection are Indicated. 

New studies on stipple-streak disease of potato, D. Atanasobt (Phyto- 
pathology, 15 (t925), No, S, pp, 170^177, fios, 2).— In a previous publication 
(B. S. R., SI, p. 546) the author described under the name stipple-streak a 
mosaic disease of the potato. Potato varieties susceptible to stipple-streak 
show widely differing susceptibility. Some varieties when Infected by the dis- 
ease show very slight symptoms, if any. Such varieties are considered as 
masked carriers of the dlsea<!Je under field condition*^. 

Wart disease of the potato: Infection tests (Boot Jour, Agr,, 9 (1926), 
No, 3, pp, $02^04)* — Experimentation to develop a practical method of testing 
the reaction of the potato to wart disejise without having recourse to field tests 
was carried on during the winter of 1925-20. A simple method said to be 
capable of application to an unlimited number of varieties is outlined, with 
varietal results of infection tests and verifications. The infection by washings 
method is preferred to field tests in view of its simplicity and the fact that it 
can be repeated four or five times on the same variety or series of varieties be- 
tween November and April. 

Potato Tarieties and black wart [trans. title], V. Duoomkt {Prop. Apr. 
et VUio. m. VEMentre), 47 {im). No. iS, pp. S98-400).-Aii attempt is 
made to point out and remedy some errors oil synonymy of i>otato varieties, 
also to point out errors in listing varieties as susceptible, resistaut, or tnnnTinn 
to wart, lu connection wllh color, shape, or other qualities. 

A field test of mercuric chloride solutions in potato seed treatment, 
L. J. Oboss {PhvtopathoUm, IS (18*5), No. 4, PP. *41, *43).— To prevent error 
as to the actual strength of corroMve sublimate solution remaining after use to 
dlslnfeet seed potatoes difCerlng as to amount and nature of adhesive soil, decay, 
or rot, the author describes apparatus used and procedure followed in tests 
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said to have been made for four years under Ms direction. These tests are 
alleged to have secured a 90 to 100 per cent RMzoctonia killing effectiveness 
in the treatment of some 50,000 bu. of seed potatoes. 

[Sugar cane diseases and pests, Queensland] (Queensland Agr. Jour,, 
25 (1926), Nos, 5, pp. 416, W; 6, pp, 498--500; 26 (1926), Nos, 1, pp, 51, 52; 
2, p. 115; 4* PP- 281, 282), — Statements contained in a few of the monthly reports 
of N. L. Kelly show that one of the most important problems confronting cane 
growers in this region is control of cane diseases. These are in part indicated 
for districts found to be affected. Such diseases include mosaic (carried by 
Aphis maidis), gumming, foot rot, Fiji, iliau, knife cut, leaf stripe (ftclero^pora 
sacchari), top rot, leaf scald (Bactenum sp.), red rot (Collet otrichum faloa- 
turn), and the cane-killing weed Striga sp. Favorable or unfavorable condi- 
tions and susceptible or resistant varieties are indicated, with other informa- 
tion and suggestions bearing on control. 

Cane pests and diseases, N. L, Kelly (Queensland Agr, Jour,, 25, (1926), 
No. 6, pp, 428-501). — ^Mosaic has spread into every cane-growing district in 
Queensland and New South Wales, and losses are considerable. It is spread by 
planting diseased sets, also by the cane aphid (Aphis maidis), which carries 
the vims in its mouth parts to infect healthy cane and to cause mosaic on 
maize, sorghum, Johnson grass, rat-tailed grass, wild millet, and summer grass. 
A report is given, according to dis^tricts visited, of plant diseases found therein. 

Control of cane diseases, N. L. Kelly (Queensland Agr. Jour., 25 (1926), 
No. 5, pp. 415, — ^TMs brief report discusses three broad measures for all 

major cane diseases, as eradication of infected fields, careful selection of seed, 
and the use of resistant varieties Fiji disease (cause unknown) is described. 
It Is carried in sets, possibly soil, and probably through infection in some way 
not yet determined. Susceptible varieties should be eliminated. 

Notes and observations on the red streak associated with Queensland 
top rot disease, W. Oottbell-Dormeb (Queensland Agr, Jour., 25 (1926), No, 
5, pp. 406-414^ flg^- 5), — ^Preliminary notes are given of a rapid study (Decem- 
ber 16, 1923, to January G, 1926) into the nature of certain bright red streaks 
which appear in cane leaves, especially Badila (N. G. 15), about that time of 
year, and which are brlelly described. It was found that the formation of red 
streaks can be induced by pricking or scratching sound leaf epidermis (either 
side) near the base with a needle whi<*h has been drawn through an active 
red streak on a naturally infected leaf, by use of a watery suspension of the 
bacteria from red streak in the field, or by secondary inoculation employing 
this method. Infection at the base of young loaves does not require injury. All 
symptoms of top rot can be produced by using potato slice cultures of red slreak 
bacteria. 

A new foot rot of the sweet potato, J. J. Taubenhaus (Phytopathology, 15 
(1925), No, 4, pp. 238-240, ftg. i).— A sweet potato foot rot was noted In 1914 
and 1916 at Seaford, Del., and again in 1919-1921 at Troup and Jacksonville, 
Tex. A similar trouble was found on tomato seedlings in ci»ld beds. Reference 
is made to the tomato foot rot in Delaware and New Jersey noted In 1920 by 
Rosenbaum (E. S. R., 44. p. G4T), and to the same or a nearly similar disease 
described by Pritchard and Porte (E, S. R., 46, p. 249) and supposed by them 
to be caused ordinarily by VertioUVmm lycoperslci, or under certain conditions 
by Maerosporium solani. 

An account is given of the production of typical foot-rot symptoms on tomato 
and sweet potato plants inoculated with a strain of Maerosporium isolated 
originally from either of these two hosts, the original fungus, moreover, being 
recovered from reinoculation cultures. The inoculation results as herein tabu- 
lated are said to show no discrepancy with those given by Rosenbaum. 
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Structure and cultural history of a mycetozoan found in tobacco plants 
with mosaic-like synn>toms, P. M. Jonks {Boi. Oaz,, 81 (J026), 2To, At PP» 
if fiOB. 3).— This niycetozoan is provisionally placetl in Plasmodlo- 
phora and named P. faJxtci n. sp., thourh its mode o£ dopositin*? spores is 
anomalous. Section of tobacco leaves from affected plaois show the Plas- 
modium stage. In culture, the mycetozoan has a flagellate and an amoeboid 
stage, forming gametes, plasmodia, free ^'pores, and cyst spores. Inclusions 
found in the cyst may have a parasitic relation to I ho mycetozoan. 

Susceptibility of Nicotlana species, vai'ieiies, and hybrids to tobacco 
wildfire, P. J. Akdeeson {Phytopathology, 15 {tQ25), Xo. 3, pp. 77-&’A)-— Infec- 
tion experiments were carried on with a considerable ntiuibcr of varieties of 
cultivated tobaccc», as well as many species and hybrids, in an effort to secure 
data that would serve as a basis for the development of desirable kinds of 
tobacco that would be resistant to wildfire, caused by Baeferium tahnoum. 

None of the 41 varieties of Vicotiana talacum appeared to xwssesa high resist- 
ance to wildfire, though all varieties of N. rustica and N» alata which were tried, 
us well as of N. repanda, N, nudicauUs, and N. aitonuaia wore highly resistant. 
N, aoumincta, N. BigelovH, N, ooloshea, X. gluUnofta, X. gtaxica, X, langsdorffU, 
X, longifiora, X, paniculaiat X. plumhaginlfolia, X. quadrwaMs» X* mnderae^ 
X, Bvaveolens, X. eylveetrle, and X. 'ungiuvdioidee, though susceptible, vary 
widely in susceptibility. When the resistant X, 7wdicaiUi!i and X, alata are 
crossed with the susceptible X. talacim the resultant hybrids are resistant. 

Verticllllnm wilt of tomato, M. JL, Bryan (Phytopathology, 15 (15^5)^ Xo, 6, 
pp. 157, 188). — ^The author reports having found a Verticillium wilt in tomato 
fields where only Puaarium was suspected, in some cases as liigh as 25 per cent 
of the plants being infected by a species resembling V. alho-airmt. This sug- 
gests that yertlcillium may be causing loss at other points In northern tomato 
fields where low temperatures would retard JFusarlum. 

Wilt-resistant tomatoes, (Queensland Agr. Jour., 25 (1926), Xo. 5, p, 
473). — J. T. Moore transmits, through N. A. R. Pollock, brief biformatlon re- 
garding the production and Increasing distribution of tomato seed which are 
said to be wilt-resistant, pure, and reliable, the varieties m<jst favored being 
Bowen Buckeye and Denisonia. 

Note on the bacterial soft rot of turnips, It. Wobijald axid R. V. Habbis 
(Ann. Apph Biol., 12 (1925), Xo. $, pp. $28-829). — It is reported that in a 
private garden at Bast Mailing a turnip soft rot starling ni the crown (sug- 
gesting that the young leaves are primarily infot'tcd) niid extending to the 
whole root (which was sometimes skeletonized) was caused by an organism 
having the same group number as Bacillus carototvnts. 

Watermelon internal browning, W. W, GiLnasBT and B. ARTsotiWAGRB 
(Phytopathology, 15 (1925), Xo. 3, pp. 119-121, fig 1). — ^Internal browning of 
watermelons, apparently comparable with the Internal brown si)Ot of xwtatoes 
and the Baldwin spot of apples, is described. The cause of this abnormal con- 
dition has not been determined, though a period of four or five weeks of dry 
weather which occurred while the melons were maturing is thought to have 
had some relation to the trouble. 

The story of fire blight and its control, L. M. Massey (X. Y. State Sort. 
Boo. Proo., 71 (1926), pp. 52-58).— A very brief history is given of apple, pear, 
and quince fire blight in America since its first description as noted in the Hud- 
son l^ver Highland in 17^ Accounts are given of varietal susceptibility and 
control measures. Practical considerations for fruit growers are presented In 
some detail. 

Serious blossom blight in Pacific Northwest orchards due to a spcdlos of 
Monilia, H, P. Babbs (Phytopathology, u (1925), Xo. 3, p. 126).— hx western 
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British Columbia, western Washlnirlon, western Oregon, and probably south- 
ward, much loss K caused by blosst^m blight and spur killing, sometimes with 
branch and twit cankei-iug and girdling and slight fruit rot duo to a Monilla 
similar to ScUnjihiia tinvrea, but differing as to life history, growth characters, 
and spore morphology. The name M. oregoaensis has been assigned to the 
fungus. Apricots, sour eberrles, sweet cherries, prunes, peaches, and pears are 
the principal hosts, though auince and apple fruits have been Infected. The 
fungus winters locally, producing olivaceous spore tufts in winter and spring. 
Aivothccda are ui.known and were not produced by furor able conditions in 
jSf. oinerea. 

Stationary spraying plants for the orchard, J. A. Campbell {Note Zeal 
Jour, Apr., St (1925) t No, 5, pp. 219-285 ), — ^Presentation is made, with discus- 
sion, of separate reports in some detail, firm J. H. Thorp and G. Stratford, as 
to stationary spraying plants in the Nelson Province. 

Mineral oils in copper fungicides for winter sprays of fruit trees [trans. 
title], A. PAimiT (Prog, Agr, et Vitio, (M, VEst-Centrc), 46 (1925), No, 4S, 
pp, 405, 406), — ^The use of an emulsion of mineral oil in a copper spray for 
winter application to fruit trees, according to a formula given in 1D23, is said 
to give results which arc constant and satisfactory. For this purpose, oils of 
fluid or semiiluid character, about as used for the lubrication of automobiles, 
are particularly recommended. 

Field trials of spray materials on apples in 1925, E. V. Shbab, jb. 
(N, 7, State Sort Soc, Proc,, 11 (1926), pp, 145-150 ), — ^During 1926 considerable 
Bordeaux mixture was used as the summer spray against apple bitter rot, with 
but moderate or slight Injury to apples. Sulfur sprays, however, seem better 
adapted, being chouper and more easily used. Diluted commercial lime sulfur, 
Jersey dry mix suUur and lime, atomic sulfur, vegetable sulfur, aud colloidal 
sulfur all appear to be satisfactory. Details are given regarding several treat- 
ments for apple scab. Soluble sulfur appears promising, as does colloidal sulfur 
after one year’s trials in combination with oil. These materials are more 
easily used than Bordeaux. 

Apple blotch in New York Btate, n. B. Thomas (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), 
No. 4, pp, 246, The discovery of apple blotch (Phyllosticfa soUtaria) in 

April, 102‘1, at Williamson and in July, 1924, at Geneva supposedly constituted 
the earliest findings of ibis dibea.>e in New York State, though it is admittedly 
possible thid introdaotlon * may have occurred some years earlier due to a 
practice of purchasing nur^(*ry trees from the Middle West. 

A rot of applcB canbod by Botryospliaeria ribis, E. A. Fenner (Phyto- 
pathology, 15 (1925), No, 4y VV* 220-’2S4 )- — Currant cancs mot*ulated with a 
myceDum from aj)ples collected in widely separated regions show a disease 
apparently identical with that caused by B, riWs ohromogem. Its identity and 
its pathogcuiicity are regarded m ostablished. 

Effect of soil treatment with sulphur upon crown gall in nursery apple 
trees, 0. T>, SiiERBAKorr (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No, 2, pp. 105-109, figs, S).-^ 
Sulfur at the rate of about COO lbs. per acre was used in nursery rows, and a 
preliminary report is given of tbo results. 

From data obtained with l-year-old trees, it appears that, except in case of 
Early Harvest, not enough cro'wn gall dev^oped on the trees in the untreated 
rows to warrant a conclusion as to the treatment. With Early Harvest evidence 
is strong that the treatment is very effective in the control of the disease. 

A preliminary note on the perithecia of Nectria galligena, W. A. B. D, 
Weston (Ann, Appl. BioL, 12 (1925), No, S, pp, 898-400, figs, 2 ), — In March, the 
perithecia of N, galligcm were found by the author on a shriveled apple still ad* 
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hering to the tree. Other specimens were obtained by examination of 700 shriv- 
eled apples in the same orchard. On one, practically throe-fourths of its snrfiice 
was studded with the winter stage of tlie fungus, the perithocia being fuUy 
mature and the asci liberating ascospores. Worcester Pearmain apples In this 
orchard sliowcd a mod(*rately severe attack of canker, young spurs and leaders 
being girdled. It is suggested that the formation of perlthecia on shriveled 
apples may also have taken place elsewhere, and that this may be a method of 
overwintering by the fungus which has not been previously noted. 

Some relations of environment to the epidemiology and control of apple 
scab, G. W. KEirr (yatl, Acad. Sid. Proc., J2 (1926), No. 2, pp. fig. i).— 

Studies with apple scab (Tenttiria inaequaUs) concerning its variation from 
year to year as to severity and difficulty of control and concerning the develop- 
ment of adequate control measures have been directed along the line of field 
studies regarding the relation of the natural environment to the development 
and control of the disease, also along the line of laboratory and greenhouse 
studies of the development and prevention of the disease under conditions In 
which certain factors of the environment were controlled. The development 
and conduct of these studies is briefly shown In the present article. 

The most noteworthy results herein recorded are that commercial lime sulfur 
and sulfur dust, in the concentrations ordinarily used in practice, prevented 
apple leaf infections by ascospores of V. inaequalls at 6® 0., tlie lowest tempera- 
ture tried, and that, under the conditions of these experiments, the sulfur fungi- 
cides named were consistently more efCective than the standard copper spray, 
4-4-^ Bordeaux mixture. The studies thus far indicate that the marked 
variations which commonly occur in the development and control of apple scab 
are to be attributed largely to fluctuations in moisture and temperature, acting 
cblefly In relation to the development of the causal organism (particularly by 
influencing the timeliness and abundance of spore production and the condi- 
tions for infection at critical stages of host development), and the development 
of the host (particularly by influencing the time required to pass through its 
stages of maxinml susceptibility) , and in relation to the efficiency of fungicides. 

Apple scald, J. Orkamp (N. F. State Sort, Soo, Proe., 71 (1926), pp, iSi- 
196), — somewhat general account la given of apple scald, declared to be more 
destructive than all other nonparusitic storage diseases combined, with an 
account of experimentation showing that the larger fruits scalded worse than 
the smaller, regardless of the treatment; that the use of 3.5 lbs. per barrel of 
either oiled wrappers or shredd(*d oiled paper markedly reduced stovag(» scald ; 
and that, In equal amounts by weight, shredded oiled paper gave fuUy as 
good control as did oiled wrappers. 

A pear tree canker, G. Samuel (Jour, Dept, Agr, So, Aust, 21 (192/f), No, 0, 
pp, 880-88 i, figs, 4)- — ^It Is stated that, though South Australia is peculiarly 
free from fruit-tree canker diseases, one type of canker occurs occasionally on 
both apples and pears. The symptoms are doscribod. A Ooniothecium, the only 
fungus found In this connection, does not attack the fruit, and does not corre- 
spond precisely to the fungus named 0. oTbomatosporum and described as caus- 
ing an apple branch canker and fruit scabbing and cracking in South Africa, 
Europe, and New Zealand. 

Biological and cultiu*al studies of Exoascus itnirabilis, A. J. Mix (Phyto- 
pathology, 15 (1925), No. 4, PP- 214-222, figs, 2),— A disease of the Ohicasa plum 
(Prurms angusUfolUt) is said to he common in eastern Kansas and to yield 
the fungus S, mtroMlts from the ascospore-bearing surfhees and from the in- 
terior of the diseased shoots. The culture colonic® are very similar to those 
of M, deformam, Phases of the biology and physflology of the organism are 
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outlined. Artificial inoculation has thus far failed. Dormant spraying controls 
the disease. It Is thought that overwintering mycelium is lacking or unimpor* 
tant; that infection is due to overwintering spores (conldia?) ; that infec- 
tions may occur over a considerable period in the spring; and that only the 
growing tips of shoots are susceptible. 

The weather and peach leaf curl in eastern Kansas In 1924, A. J. Mix 
(Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No, -J, pp, 2^5 ), — The present note supple- 
ments the account above noted by recording the effect of the spring weather of 
1924 on the occurrence and development of peach leaf curl. From evidence 
presented it is concluded tliat infection of peach leaves by overwintering 
spores of Exoascas deformans may occur not only when the buds open but also 
after the leaves are considerably expanded, and that the peach leaf as it grows 
older is more capable of reblsting the deforming effect of the fungus. 

Fusarium rot of the peach, A. G. Plakidas (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), 
No, 2, pp, 92-98, figs. G ). — ^Peach Pusarium rot is reported to occur in Oallfomia. 
Three forms were isolated from decaying peaches sent from Sutter County. 
According to ShorbakofC (E. S. R., 33, p. 849), those correspond to F, asclero- 
Hum, P, solani, and F, pirinum. Pure culture Inoculations produced rot on fruit 
(peaches and oranges) and on peach and apricot buds under laboratory con- 
ditions, but failed to produce bud rot on growing peach and apricot trees under 
spring field conditions at Berkeley. 

Bhizopus rot of peaches, H. W. Andeeson (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No, 2, 
pp, 122-12Ji ), — From a study of data on the inspection of shipments of peaches 
received at different markets, it was found that in three years* shipments from 
Illinois to 10 widely sepjirated markets Rhizopus rot was more frequent than 
brown rot. It is recommended that more attention be given to this rot, and that 
a study be made of methods of control in transit and storage, in which great 
losses arc being experienced. 

Field observations on false blossom of the cultivated cranberry, N. K 
Stevens (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 2, pp, 85-91 ), — Field observations indi- 
cate that cranberry false blossom has spread on certain bogs in Massachusetts 
and New Jersey since its discovery there 10 years previously. Eastern varieties 
arc infected. The disease maintains itself under good cultural conditions, and 
it is suggested that it be treated as infectious until the cause is definitely 
established. 

A note on the loaf spot disease of black currants, II. B. Bbiton-Jones 
(Vi/Hn), Bristol, Agr. and llort, Bescarch Bta, Ann, Rpt. 1925, pp, 105-108 ), — 
Black cuiTant leaf spot disease was very prevalent throughout the western 
counties in 102 i, this correMpondlng to the heavy rainfall. In some localities, 
however, bushes wore almost fl*eo from the disease. In 3925 leaf spot was con- 
siderably less than In 102k In both years the variety Baldwin was injured 
much more than such varieties as Seabrook Black and Boskoop Giant 

The difference In the hard-pruued Baldwins and the light-pruned Baldwins 
suggests a ready and simple means of controlling the leaf-spot disease. Pre- 
sumably any operation which tends to increase the vigor of the bush will also 
be refected in a redaction in the amount of disease. 

American gooseberry mildew [trans. title], L. Gabbowski and P- IjESzc 2 ZENko 
(Ohorohy i SskodnlJci JRoslin, 1 (1925), No, 4, pp, 12-21; Fr, ahs,, p, j&d).— -Sodium 
arsenate or arsenlte in weak solutions (0.01-0.02 per cent) is said to afford 
sufficient protection against American gooseberry mildew (Sphaerotheca mors 
ume). 

Some facts about loganberry dwarf,” S. M. Zeller (Phytopathology, 16 
(1925), No, 2, p, i£5).— Loganberry dwarf, resembling in many ways bramble 
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Streak in blackberries in the East, shows short internodes, several small buds 
at each node, and small, slii^htly yellowed obovale loaflels, but no streakinsr. 
Transmission htas not been demonslrated. Affected tips do not root. 

Raspberry mosaic control In the Hudson River Valley, W il Rankin 
(N. y. Sitate Hart, fioc, Proo., 71 {i926), pp. Koviowhu>: recent 

attempts to control raspberry mosaic by employment of varieties at least 
measurably resistant and otherwise desirable, the aiitlior states that those who 
desire to grow raspberries without giving altention to mosaic control will 
probably profit best by using the variety Latham. It is stated that it will not 
pay to attempt by roguing to keep this variety frtHj from mosaic. Herbert and 
St. Kegis resist mosaic better than other standard varieties. Other varieties 
named as probably desirable in this connection are Cuthbert, June, Ontario, 
and the new variety, Newman. 

A case of VerticUlium wilt (blue stem) of black raspberry in Oregon, 
S. M. Zeller (Phytopatliology, 15 (1925)^ No 2, pp. 125^ — ^Plum Farmer 

black raspberries on land planted to potatoes the previous year showed 62 per 
cent dead or d 3 dng in the late fall of 1923-24. Cultures of a strain of 
y. alboafrum were obtained from 49 of 51 of the affected Plum Farmer planta 
Mungers on like soil not planted to potatoes were doing well after five years. 

Some observations on strawberry eolworm, L. N. Stawiland (Univ, 
Bristol, Apr. and BorU Research Bta. Ann. Rpt 1925, pp. 61--65, fig. 1). — Some 
details are recorded of a preliminary infection experiment with Aphclcnchus 
sp. on strawberi'y, including the technique, the breeding of Apbelenchus under 
artificial conditions, and tests of the presence of Apbelenchus in the soil. 

The study of esca [trans. title], L. Rives (Prog. Agr, et Vttic. 0 d . VEst- 
Centre), Jft (1926), Nos. U, pp. 523-^28, figs. 2; 15, pp. S/p-353. figs. 2; 17, 
pp. 555-4dl).— A statement is given, with comparative discussion, of sluclles on 
esca, a condition of Impaired or destroyed wood found chiefly in older vineyard 
stocks. The author has previously noted <E. S. K., 48, p. 149) the presence, 
in regions near Toulouse, of the perfect form of Stereum Ivtrsufum in connec- 
tion with stocks which have died following the development of csca. 

A comparative discussion is given of a somewhat similar, or perhaps related, 
condition developing notably In oak in connection with Phellinus igniarius. 

Observations on the Injury done by B. hirsutum is thought to show that esca 
Is a form of so-called apoplexy, due not so much to a lack of diullibrlum 
between transpiration and root absorption as to a constraint or limitation in 
the access of crude sap to the loaves. Treatments present ed in tabular and 
other detail show B. hirsutum to be very sensitive to soluble arsenic salts, which 
may also stimulate vegetative growth in the stocks. 

Grape leaf scorch [trans. title], L. Ravass (Prog. Agr. et Yitio. (]Sd. VMst- 
Centre), 47 (1926). No. 9, pp. 197^03, figs. S). — ^A leaf scorch of grapevines is 
described in connection with possible agencies, seasonal, meteorological, or 
parasitic. Boirgtis einerea is frequently found, and Pseudopezisa tracheiphila 
Is also mentioned. The success of copper treatments in 1926 is noted. 

Downy mildew, Plasmopara viticola, [of grapes], D. G. Quinn (Jour. 
Dept. Agr. 8o. Aust., 27 (1924), No. 6, pp. 549-546, S48r-550, figs. 5).— A short 
history of grape downy mildew in various parts of Australia since its first 
recorded outbreak (1917) is given, with a general account of the disease and 
its management as noted locally and of the causal fungus (P. viticola). 
Bordeaux mixture Is preferred to Burgundy mixture for combating grape 
downy mildew or any endophytic fungus. 

Alkaline polysiilfides for grape Oidium and downy mildew [trans. title], 
L. CUmrouL (Prog. Agr. et vm. (M. tSaUCentt'e), 47 (1926), No. 18, pp. 
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Ji^5-427 ). — ^Experiment ation since 1906 with alkaline polysuMdes in sprays for 
grape Oidium and downy mildew has given good results as regards effectiveness 
and economy. Attentioii Is eall'^d to the Vermorel sprayeis, in which the metal 
parts are not attacked by polysnlfides. Formulas are given. 

Potassium permanganate for grape Oidium [trans. title], V. Vehmobel 
(Prop. Agr, et Vltlc. {M. VISJst-Centre), 46 (1925), No. SO, pp. 80-^S, flffs. S).— 
Potassium permanganate is recommended for use against Oidium in connec- 
tion with milk of lime or Bordeaux mixture. 

Winter treatment for Oidinm [trans. title], L. Ravaz (Prop. Apr. et Yittc. 
(jSd. VEat-Oentrc), 46 (192,1), No. }S, pp. 599-515). — Information obtained from 
different sources is given with discussion. 

drape rougeot or rongeau [trans. title], H. Fabs and M. Stabheun (Frog. 
Agr, et Vitio. (M. VEet--Cenire), 47 (1926), Nos. 45, pp. 44^^-451, ph 1; 40, 
pp. i74-479; 41ff PP- 497-500). —The rongcot or leaf scorch described as found in 
the Midi, France, Is said to be physiological and essentially different from 
that found In parts of Swilzerland and claimed by Mtiller-Thurgau (B. S. 
R., 30, p. 452) to be due to a fungus, Pseudopeziza tracheiphila. 

In 1924, favored by the Spring weather conditions, the parasitic red scald 
developed extraordinarily in Switzerland, France, and neighboring territory. 
The disease is practically controllable with appropriate sprays. 

Early sprayings for grapevine diseases [trans. title], G. HfinoN (Prog. Agr. 
et Vitio, (JSdf. VEst-Cenire), 46 (1925), No. 44, pp. .{21-495).— Local condiUons 
and needs are Indicated as regards sprayings to combat early outbreaks of 
grape diseases. 

Bunchy top in bananas: Final report of investigation committee, B. J. 
Goddard, 0. J. P. Magee, and H. Oollaed (Queensland Agr. Jour., 25 (1926), 
No. 6, pp, 506-510). — ^The final report of this committee (B. S, R., 5C, p. 354) 
states that banana bunchy top has been definitely proved to be transmitted 
from diseased to healthy plants by the banana aphid (Pentalonia nigronervosa). 
Control of the disease is said to depend upon its exclusion from clear areas 
or its eradication from lightly infected areas, as no remedial or other protec- 
tive measures and no immune stocks are available. Suggested legislation is 
outlined. 

The anthracnosos of citrns fruits, mango, and avocado, J. A, B. Kolla 
(Jour. Dept Agr. Porto Rico, 10 (1926), No, 2, pp. 25-50, pis. d).— A compara- 
tive study is presented of anthracnoses of mango, avocado, and dtrus fruits 
to determine the catisal relations of Colletotrlchum gloeosporioides, Gloeosporium 
limetticolum, and possibly other species of fungi to these diseases. 

It iH stated that C. gloeosporioides appears to bo the cause of the anthrac- 
nose diseases of mango, orange, grapefruit, lemon, avocado, and sometimes of 
lime. Lime wlthei>tip may he caused by either 0. gloeosporioides or G. limettU 
colum. O. gloeosporioides frequently causes spotting of lime blossoms and 
wither-tlp, also spotting on lime thorns. G. limetticolum causes wither-tip, leaf 
spot, fruit canker, and fruit spot of limes. Under artificial conditions the 
various cultures of 0, gloeosporioides and G, limettiookm exhibit distinct cul- 
tural characteristics, which are indicated. 

Epiphytic orchids a serious pest on citrns trees, M. T, Cook (Jour. Dept, 
Agr, Porto Rico, 10 (1926), No. 2, pp. 5-9, figs. 8).— In July, 1925, and more 
recently attention was called to the occurrence of two epiphytic orchids grow- 
ing in destructive abundance on citrus trees, loncpsis utrioulartoides and 
LeooMUts lablatus. Both are described in connection with the injury caused, 
which is much greater in case of I. utrioularioidea, 
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The control of these plants consists simply in removing them and in some 
cases also heavUy infected branches. It is not necessary to remove all of the 
roots, as the plants start from seeds and not from branching root systems. 

The cltms scab fungus, A. E. Jbnkiks (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 2, 
pp. 99 ^- 104 , figs. A study of the dims scab funjins usually referred to as 
Oladosporium citri has shown that the cause oC the scab is not a Oladosporium, 
but is a species of Sphaceloma, which is named fif. fawcettii n. sp, A technical 
description of the organism is given, and some of its characters are contrasted 
with species which cause anthracnose of grapes and raspberries. 

Becent observations on die-back of ‘ lemon in MLcssina [truns. title], L. 
Petbi (Bol. R. Btaz. Paid. Veg. [Rome], n. sor., 6 (1926), No. 3, pp. 209--212, 
fig^ i).— In the commune of Santa Teresa di Riva, a die-btick or drying out of 
lemon branches is often associated with the presence of (Jollctolrichum, which 
is asserted to be favored by conditions prevailing near wounds, particularly 
acidity. In this connection it is stated that 0. gloeosponoides is favored by a 
pH of 6.5-10. 

The “ xnahali ” disease of coconuts In Malabar, S. StTNUAUAUAMAN andT. S. 
Bamakbishnan (India Dept. Agr. Mem., Bot. Ber., IS (1924), No. 4t PP* 87-97, 
pis. 2, fig* I).— In parts of Malabar, Kanara, and Mysore, the areca-nut palm 
has borne a diseiise called '' mahall ” or “ kolcroga,** which ctiuses the nuts to 
rot and fall off from the bunches and in extreme cases affects the crown of 
the palm itself. A disease resembling this in several res])ects has recently been 
noticed affecting the coconut trees in certain parts of Malabar, and, on account 
of the similarity, this disease is also called mahall. It was first noticed in 1922 
after the heavy southwest monsoon, in a garden at Perambalai Amsam (Oodiin 
State) bordering on Challeseri (Ponnani Taluk). Nut fall was reported In 
1928. Mahali disease was severe on areca-nut palms, and in most gardens the 
coconut palms also suffered. The nut fall here noted is associated with the 
presence of a fungus believed to be identical with Phytophthora omnivora 
areoae. The fall of young and nearly mature nuts is heavy during the south- 
west monsoon. The disease appears on coconut only where this is interspersed 
with areca nuts and where these show koloruga. Bordeaux mixture has proved 
adequate to prevent nut falL 

A supposed root disease of coconut [trans. title], B. F. S. SnicPHifiED (Rev. 
Agr. Maurice, No. 21 (1925), pp. 482-^84).— Late in March, 1025, attention was 
drawn to a disease at Pointe aux Sables of a coconut tree disease previously 
unknown in Mauritius, ai)parently associated with root conditious which are 
described in connection with the presence of a fungus said to be a Botryo- 
dlplodla. Apparently, the infectious agent can travel In the soil. 

Scab of Christmas berry* PhoUnia arbutifolia LludlM dluo to Fusicladium 
photinicola n, sp., R. L. McClain (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 3, pp. 178- 
182, figs. 2).— An account is given of a scab disease of the Calif omia Christmas 
berry caused by the fungus F. photinicola n. sp. 

doeosporiose of Cydamen persicum in Italy [trans. title], C, SmiUA (Bol. 
B. Btaz. Patol. Veg. IRomel n. sar., 6 (1926), No. 3, pp. 241-250, figs. 8).— An 
account of fungi found on O. perammi in Italy concludes with a technical 
description of a fungus claimed to be new and named Qloeosporium eyclaminis. 

Investigative work on white pine blister rust in the Pacific Northwest 
for J. S. Boyce (Phytopathology, 15 (1925), No. 2, p. 195).— During 1923 

circumstance indicated that white pine blister rust can spread directly from 
western white pine to Bibes at least 110 miles. No concluslye evidence was 
obtained of overwintering on Ribes. In these distant areas^ Initial infection 
was practically confined to R. nigrum* 
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Mammals and birds of Mount Hainier National Park, W. P. Tatloh and 
W. T. Shaw {^Vaehlnqton: Z7. H. Dept, Int,, Katl, Park Scrv,, 1927, pp, X-{'249, 
pi, 1, ftps, 109). — Following a brief account of the organization of the work on 
Mount Rainier and the physiography of the region, the authors deal with the 
communities of mammals, birds, and plants, their life zones, habitats, and asso- 
ciations. The life zones are illubtratcd by a large colored map prepared by the 
senior author, A discussion of the need for a game preserve adjacent to Mount 
Rainier National Paik and of how and vheie to become acquainted with the 
mammals and birds is followed by detailed accounts of the mammals (pp. 26- 
12C) and birds (pp. 127-241) met with. 

The meadow mouse (Microtus arvalis Poll.) and its destruction [tnins 
title], R. Reqnieir and R. Pus&ard (Min, Agr, IFrance}, Ann, ^piphytiea, 12 
(1926), Fo, 6, pp, 385-035, p^s, 8, figs, 13), — This is a monographic account of 
M, arvalis, in which particular attention is given to its biology (pp. 417-466) 
and control measures (pp. 467-614). A bibliography of 4 pages is included. 

Notes on the ground-squirrel. Callospermoi>hilus, R. T. H^tt {Mich, Univ., 
Mu 8, Zool, Oocas, Papers, No, 185 (19^7), pp. 2?, pi, 1, figs, 2), — ^This account 
deals particularly with the life history and bionomics of 0, lateralis lateralis 
and its subspecies arizonensis. Field studies were made In the foothills and 
along the front range of the Rocky Mountains of Colorado from Pike’s Peak 
north to the vicinity of Nederland, Boulder County. Notes on O. 1. arizonensta 
were made at Its type locality, the San Francisco Mountains of Arizona. 
C, 1. satnratus was observed near the type locality at Lake Keechelus, Wash. 

The sparrow, C. J. Or-vig (Jonr. Dept, Agr, West. Avst,, 2, ser,, 4 (1927), 
No, 1, p. 74). — ^A brief account of the English or house sparrow, estimated to 
cause damage to the extent of £100,000 per annum in South Australia alone. 

Nest-stealing tactics of the starling, G. M. Sutton (Bird Lore, 29 (1027), 
No, 4, pp, 251-254, fig, 1 ) . — ^The author reports observations of the habit of the 
starling of destroying the eggs and young of the flicker and mourning dove. 

[Economic insects and their control] N. 7, Btate Eoi’t, Boc, Proc,, 71 
(1926), pp, 4-154), — ^Papers proseuted at the Rochester, N. Y., meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1926, include the following; Some liong-Slanding and Some More Recent 
Insect Pests with Hints on Methods of Control, by G. W. Herrick (pp. 4-18) ; 
The Peach Cottony S<*ale, by J. P. Parrott (pp. 23-29) (B. S. R., 06, p. 257) ; 
Sources of Nicotine for Insecticide TTse, by R. W. Thatcher (pp. 30-37) ; and 
Oontrolliug Fruit Flies In Cherry Orchards, by P. J. Paiiott (pp. 130, 131). 
Papers presented in Poughkw'psie, N. Y., in February, 192G, Include Some In- 
sect Pests of the Hudson Valley, by F. G. Mundinger (pp. 14^144), and Factors 
Affecting Insect Control, by B. P. Felt (pp, 150-134). 

[Reports upon economic Insects in New York] (N. 7, State Hort, Boc, 
Proo,, 72 (1927), pp, 4-13, 26-38, 138-145).— Papers relating to economic ento- 
mology, hero presented, include the following: A Survey of Important Insects 
and Spray Developments, by P. J. Parrott (pp. 4-13) ; Lubrlcatlng-OU Emul- 
sion, by B. A. Porter (pp. 26-88) ; and Some Experiments Relative to Insect 
Control, by F. G. Mundluger (pp. 138-145). 

[Economic insects in Tennessee] (Tenn, State Jffort, Boc, [ffc.] Proc,, 22 
(1927), pp, 39-44, 100-106, 1/2-115).— The papers relating to economic Insects 
In Tennessee include the following; Control of the Codling Moth, by A. J. 
Ackerman (pp. 39-44) ; Inducing Bees to Work with Greater Energy, by G. S. 
Demuth (pp. 100-106) ; and Report on Beekeeping Conditions, by W. L. 
WaRlng (pp, 112-116). 

69585—27 6 
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[Agricultural pests in Yorkshire in 19261, W. B. Coixingb (Yorhshire 
kgr. Boo. Tram., 84 (1926), pp. 5-17, figs. 2).— A brief account of the more 
Important insect x>ests of the year and moans of control. 

Some important economic insects of central Europe, R. T WisnnEB (Jour. 
Boon, Ent, 20 (1927), No. 2, pp. 5W-S15).— A discussion of several forest insects 
of economic Importance observed in central Europe during the course of an 
inspection trip. 

Some comparatively new apple insect pests in California, A. D, Bobdbn 
(Pan-Pacific Ent, S (1926), No. 2, pp. 91, The author reports that in Santa 
Cruz County the insect-bitten or defective fruit ranges from 30 to 00 per cent 
of the total crop in many apple orchards. This defect is largely due to the 
western tussock moth, skin worm (Argyroiaei/da frandsoana Wals.), and fruit 
tree leaf roller injury. In some sections the western tussock moth has devel- 
oped a prolonged hatching period, from February to August, The fruit tree 
leaf roller and a new tortricid (P<mdemi8 pyrnsana Kearf.) caused more than 
50 per cent of the defect, the tortricid, which is by far the most injurious, 
having two broods. 

Forest entomology, O. Nusslin, rev. by L Rhumbusii (Porstimekienhunde. 
Berlin: Paul Parey, 1927, 4 . ed., rev. and enl., pp. XVI+625, figs. ^90).— A 
revised and enlarged edition of the work previously noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 252). 

Some of the important forest insects of western Europe, S. M. DonANiAN 
Econ. Ent, 20 (1927), No. 2, pp. 3Jf(?-5ie) .—Several insects attacking the 
oaks and pines in the forests of western Europe are mentioned, together with 
their life histories and methods of control. 

Host-parasite relations between man and his intestinal protozoa, R. Hbs- 
NEE (New York and London: Century Co., 1927, pp. Xin+2S1, pis. 4i fioe. 2 ). — 
Chapter 1 of this work deals with the biology of host-parasite relations be- 
tween man and his intestinal protozoa, chapter 2 with Intestinal amebas, chapter 
3 with intestinal flagellates, chapter 4 with intestinal infusoria, and chapter 5 
with coccidia. A 25-page list of references is included. 

Researches in Polynesia and Melanesia. — ^Parts I— IV, Entomology, P. A. 
Buxton and G. H. E. Hopkins (London: London Bohool Hyg. and Trap. Med., 
1927, pp. XI+2S0, pis. 12, figs. The first four parts of this work, here 
presented, relate principally to medical entomology. Part 4 (pp. 125-220) 
reports upon experiments performed on Aedes variegatus and A. argenteus. 
Is There a General Factor Tending to Cause Eggs of A. variegatus in different 
Experimental Pols to Hatch on Certain Days? is discussed in an appendix by 

J. F. 0. Haslam (pp. 238-240), as is the Distribution of Hatching Times of 
1. variegatus by M. Greenwood and B. M. Newbold (pp. 241-251). 

The treatment of insect-infested chestnuts by boiling water [trans. title], 

K. Hasegawa (Forest Expt Bta. [Japani Bui, 1 (1925), No. i, pp. 55-58; Eng. 
%bs., p. 58). — ^The author finds that chestnut-infesting insects, including Bala- 
nMius camellae Roel, Laspeyresia sp., and Didhocroois pmdlferalis Guen. can 
be killed without affecting the germination of the chestnuts by dipping them 
in boiling water for a period of from 20 to 25 seconds. 

Cyanide dust fumigation, H. J. Quxtle (Jour. Econ. Ent, 20 (1927), No. 1, 
pp. 200-208). — ^This is a contribution from the California Citrus Experiment 
Station which deals with the us© of cyanide dust in citrus fumigation. 

Adapting famigatlon procedures to industrial needs, V. I. Satko (Jour. 
Econ. Ent, 20 (1927), No. 2, pp. 25i-^67) .-This is a discussion of some of the 
basic principles, Indnding dosage range, air circulation during fumigation, pene- 
tration, retention, and a correction of some former ideas on absorption of 
hydrocyanic add gas by foodstuffs. 
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Insect revival after fnmij^atlon, X C. Hamlin and W. D. Reed (Jour, Boon, 
Enty 20 (i927), yo, 2, pp, 400-428). — Saw-toothed grain beetle adults and the 
Indian-meal moth larvae fumigated with carbon disulfide at atmospheric 
pressure revive under cert In conditions as much as 10 and 15 days, respect 
tlvely, after treatment. Se\eral larvae of the latter species which revived a 
week or more after fumigation subsequently emerged as adults. With these 
species, under the conditions outlined, accurate results can not be secured by 
final examination 24 to 48 hours after fumigation. 

Tests of some recently developed insecticides in control of the grape 
leaf hopper and oriental fruit moth, J. R. Eyeb (Jour. Boon. Bnt, 20 (192^), 
No, 2, pp. 258-261). — ^Thls is a report of results ot insecticide investigations con- 
ducted during the course of several years, 

in tests on the graiie loafhopper, pyrethrum soap emulsion killed the nymphs 
equally as well as nicotine sulfate and prevented the hatching of eggs. Der- 
risol also killed the nymphs, but was not so effective as an ovicide. Sodium 
fluosUicate killed the nymphs but burned grape foliage unless combined with 
hydrated lime or Bordeaux mixture. Combinations of these materials with 
Bordeaux mixture did not seem to affect their toxicity to leafhopper nymphs. 

With the oriental fruit moth pyrethrum soap emulsion combined with sodium 
fluosilicate and Bordeaux mixture was very effective in preventing larvae from 
entering the fruit A dust pyrethrum powder, hydrated lime, and sodium 
fluosilicate was also quite effective, and sodium fluosilicate combined with 
hydrated lime and used as a spray or dust killed a large percentage of the 
larvae. In field tests sodium fluosilicate-llme dust, and pyrethrum soap emul- 
sion with Bordeaux mixture were superior to arsenicals and nicotine in reduc- 
ing the percentage of wormy fruit 

Preliminary notes on the toxicity of some standardl Insecticidies under 
Ceylon conditions, G. D. Austin (Oeplon Dept, Agr, Yearhooky 1927y pp. ^9- 
5 $). — ^The experiments reported relate to lead chromate, lead arsenate, Paids 
green, magnesium arsenate, and sodium silicofluorlde or sodium fluosilicate. 

The arsenic content of sprayed apples, A. Habtzbll and F. Wituoxon 
{^Jour. Been. Ent.y 20 (J927)y No. 1, pp. 204-212, fg. I).— In the investigations 
here reported Individual analyses of 47 apples from trees sprayed according 
to the standard schedule comprising 5 applications of lead arsenate (4 lbs. to 
150 gals.) at Yonkers, N. Y., during the season of 1926, gave an average of 
0.173 mg. of arsenic trioxide per kilogram of fruit and a maximum of 0.704 mg. 
per kilogram. The limit allowed by the Royal Commission of Arsenical Poison- 
ing in 1903 was 3.420 mg. per kilogram of foodstuffs. There was between 17.86 
and 10.51 in. of rainfall from the time the first spray was applied until the 
date the fruit was picked. Analyses of elder (50 cc.) and jelly (80 gm.) made 
from apples from this exiieriment showed arsenic In such minute quantities 
that the determinations did not differ from the blanks of the reagents by any 
measurable amounts. 

Oil sprays: Their use and effectiveness in control of fruit-tree leaf- 
roller, oyster-shell scale, and blister-mite (under interior conditions of 
B. C.) , H. H. Evans (Brit. Columbia Dept. Agr., Eori. Braruih Cire. 68 (1927), 
pp. 11, figs. 8).— This is a practical summary of information. 

lEteport on oil emulsions, J, J, Pavis it al. (Jour. Boon. Bnt. 20 (1927), 
No. ly pp. 229-285).— A subcommittee of the American Association of Economic 
Entomologists here reports u])on the effect of oil emulsions upon insects and 
plants and upon ch^ical and other problems. 

Report of the subcommittee on insecticide machinery, F. H. Latheop 
EX Ai^ Boon. Bnt., 20 (1927), No. 1, pp. 228-229).— A. subcommittee of the 
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American Association of Economic Entomologists here reports upon the loca- 
tion of rosoarcli projects on insecticide machinery, a self-mi\ing duster, eco- 
nomics of spraying operations, standardization of spray miichlnory, stationary 
spray outfits, and new developments. 

“Cold steam” spraying machines, H. W. Lliby (Jour, Ftcon, Ent*, 20 
(1927), Ko, 2, pp. 281-JSit pU, 2) — Pescrlptions are given of orchard and field 
crop sprayers that break up a spraying liquid by steam generated in a steam 
boiler. A 6-h. p. boiler generates steam with a gasoline burner as a source 
of heat. It is stated that from 80 to 100 lbs. of steam pressure will break up 
a spraying liquid Uj the fineness of steam itself at the nozzle, the steam passing 
through a separate lead of hose and meeting the si)raying liquid at the nozzle. 
Any degi-ee of fineness or coarseness of the spray can be secured by regulating 
the amount of steam allowed to pass through the nozzle. 

Termites modify building codes, T. E. Snydek (Jour, Boon. Ent,, 20 (1927), 
No* 2, pp. 316-321, pis, 7/).— This is a discussion of the modification of building 
codes made necessary by the work of termites. 

The Florida potato plant-bug, P. H. Ohittenpkn (Fla, State Plant Bd, 
Quart, Bui, 11 (1927), No, 3, pp, 113-118, ftps, 5).— An account of Cotccorin 
diffusus Say, a large plant bug which attacks potato and wild Solanum in 
Florida. 

Paradichlorobonzenc against the black peach aphis, Annraphls persicae- 
niger Smith, C. It. Outbight (Jour, Eton, Ent,, 20 (1927), No. 2, pp. 250-233, 
fig, 1). — Field experiments conducted at the Ohio ExperinK‘nt Station over a 
period of four years show that paradichlorobcnzene can be used safely and 
effectively in combating this aphid. 

The green bug in Minnesota, A. G. Ruggles and P. M. Wadley (Jour. Eoon, 
Ent, 20 (1927), No. 2, pp, 321-327, fig. /),— -In this contribution from the I^Iinno- 
sota Experiment Station it is reported that some 15,000,000 hu. of oats were 
destro 5 ’ed by the green bug in that State in 1920, a cool dry June having been . 
favorable to its development. It appears, however, that this aphid did not 
overwinter In Minnesota, but was blown in by the wind. 

The bean aphis, J. Datoson (Jour, Mbi, Agr, [Qt, 32 (1925), No. 3, 

pp, 234-242, pis. 2 ). — ^This is a reiwrt of a biological study of Aphis rumiols L. 
conducted at the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

A preliminary report on a grass-root mealybug (Riporsla radiclcola 
Morrison) affecting sugar cane in Cuba, 0. P. Stahl (Jour, Eoon, Eat, 20 
(1927), No. 2, pp, 392-390, pi. 1, fig 1).—An account of a typical root-feeding 
mealybug (R, radioicola Morr.) which was found well distributed over the 
iifiand of Cuba on the roots of grasses and sugar cane. 

An outbreak of the red-striped sugar-cane scale, II, L. DoziEn (Jour. 
Dept Apr, Porto Rico, 9 (1925), No. 4, PP* 367-367, figs, 4).-"A brief account of 
Pulviiiaria iceryf Gu6r., a serious outbreak of which occurred on sugar cane 
near Arecibo, P. B., in 1925. A discussion of its natural enemies includes a 
description of Aphycus (Euaphyms) fiams How., OhcUoncurus ptilvinariae n. 
SP., and Aneristus oeroplasfae How. 

Airplane dusting experiment for gipsy moth control, D. P. Barnes and 
S. F. Potts (Jour. Boon. But, 20 (1027), No. 1, pp. 213-222, fig. 1).— This Is a 
report of experiments conducted in 1926 with airplanes as a means for dusting 
forest areas in New England. The paper deals with the infestation treated, 
the control secured, the poison distribution, and the relation of topographical 
and meteorological factors to the results secured. In all cases the treated 
plats showed much less defoliation than the untreated checks, the greatest 
differences being found in the case of plats dusted when the larvae were smalL 
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rExperimental work with the silkworm], Y". Umeva (Chosen Govt Gen, 
Seric, Expi. 8ta. But 1 (i526), pp. 48, pis. 4, flg 1). — ^Two papers are here 
preseiito<l, one on Experiments of Ovarian Transplantation and Blood Trans- 
fusion in Silkworms, with Special Reference to the Alternation of Voltinism 
(pp. 3-20) and tlie other on Studies on the Silkglands of the Silkwoim tpp. 
27-48). 

Ellopia athasarla AValk., a looper attacking hemlock, J. S. Housss 
(Jour. Boon. Bnt„ 20 (1927), 2, pp. 299’-‘301). — ^Thls '*s an account of a 

geometrid whicli api)eared in hordes in 3025 attacking hemlock in eastern Ohio, 
but which disappeared in 1020, probably as a ri^sult of the work of the fungus 
SporotrlchHm gloVnliferum attacking the overwintering pupae. 

The control of the hemlock spanworm by airplane dusting, S. B. Frackj£1£ 
and A. A. Granovsky (Jour. Boon. Bm., 20 (1927), Ao. 2. pp. 287-29J). — The 
authors report success in killing the larvae of IJllopla /iscellaria Guenee, 
attacking henxlock iind balsam, with an application of calcium arsenate at the 
rate of 20 lbs. per acre dusted over a mixed rugged forest from an ^.irplane. 

Notes on the life-history of the four-handed leaf-roller, EulJa quadrl- 
fasciana Fern. (Lepid.), S. W. B^'kost (Canad. Bnt, 59 (1927), No. 7, pp. 
H9-152, figs, 5). — ^A brief account of obsoiwations of the biology of this leaf 
roller made in 1922 and 1923 at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 

A new pest of spinach in Virginia, — Preliminary report, F. W. Poos 
(Virginia Truck 8ia. Bui. 56 (1926), pp. 489-1)97, fig. 1). — ^This is an account of 
the Uawallan beet webworm (Eymcnla fascialis Oram.) which attacked the 
fall crop of spinach in the region of Norfolk, Va., in outbreak numbers for 
the first time during the fall of 1926. The account is preliminary, being 
based upon observations made during the latter part of 1020. This web- 
worm, apparently of subtropical origin, having been reported from practically 
all of the temperate and subtropical regions of both hemispheres, has done 
extensive damage to beets in the Virgin Islands, sugar beets in Hawaii, and 
has often serioui^ly infested Iwets and Swiss chard in the United States, 
Natural enemies wore of little importance in holding this pest in check in 
the Norfolk region during 1926. Preliminary control work with arsenical 
sprays and dusts gave negative results, apparently due to the habit of the 
young larvae of feeding on the lower surface of the leaves without eating 
the upper surface. Observations in lt>2G showed conclusively that most of 
the splimcU wdihdi was planted after September t was not damaged to any 
great extent, indicating that a planting later than tlxat dale in the Norfolk 
region would avoid damage. An account of this insect by Mar.sh in Hawaii 
has been noted (E. «. K., 26, p. 249). 

The iris borer now attracts ultouiiony E. McDaniki. (Michigan 8ia. Quart. 
Bui, 10 (1927), No. /, pp. 6-8, figs. 2). — ^Notes are given on the Iris borer, 
Macroiioctua wmsfa. This h'pidopteran passes the winter in the stage 

on the leaves and stalks of lilies, botli wild axid cultivated plants being 
infested. 

wAirx>lane dusting for sugarcane borer control in XiOaisiana, \V. E. Hinos 
and H. Spenckk (Jour. Bcon. Bnt, 20 (1927), No. 2, pp. 352-^59).— These data 
are based upon the ijivestigations previously noted (E, S. R., 57, p. 554). 

Two caterpillar pests of the dadap (Erytlnrina lithosperma BL)« nn 
Alwis (Ceylon Dept Agr. Yearbook, 1927, pp. 54-66, pis. 2).— This account 
relates to the dadap shoot borer (Tcrusiia mcticulosalis Guon.) and the dadap 
leaf folder (Agathodes ostonialis Htibn.). 

The biology of the birch leaf skelctonizer (Bucculatrix canadensisella 
Chambers) , R, B. (Oonneotiout State 8ta. Bui. 288 (1927), pp. S9S-466, 
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25).— In the account here piesenleil the rejsults of investigations made 
during the years IDiii, 1925, and 1926 of the morphology, life history, and 
habits of the birch skeletonizer are reported. The subject is dealt with under 
the headings of history, systematic position, laboratory methods, morphology, 
life history and habits, determination of number of instars, food plants, 
factors affecting abundance, geographical distribution, effect of temperature 
on development, and controL A bibliography of 3 pages is included. 

There is but one generation a year of this lepidopteran in Connecticut, the 
adults of w'hich emerge from the cocoons in June and July and oviposit on 
the leaves of birches. After an incubation period averaging 15 days, the 
larvae hatch out and mine in the leaf during the first 3 of the 5 instars, dnring 
the last 2 of which they feed externally on the under side of the leaf, 
skeletonizing it, this feeding averaging between 13 and 15 days. The total 
larval life is said to average from 38 to 46 days. The cocoon is spun on the 
underside of ddbris on the ground, and hibernation occurs in the pupal stage. 
The principal larval food plants are the gray, paper, yellow, and European 
white birches, while some feeding upon black birch has been observed. The 
hymenopterous parasites, of which 10 species have been reared, and ants and 
other predators are the principal factors affecting the abundance of this 
insect. This species ranges through southern Canada and northern United 
States, being particularly abundant around the Great Lakes and east to the 
Atlantic Ocean. The use of a lead arsenate spray about the middle of August is 
said to protect the trees against injury by the larvae. 

Variatioiis in the seasonal development of the walnnt codling moth and 
its host as influenced by temperature, S. B. Flandebs (Pan-Padflc Ent, S 
(1920) f No, 2, pp, 93, 54).— The author points out that a cold winter followed 
by a warm spring and summer creates conditions most favorable for the 
increase of this moth, while a mild winter followed by a cool spring and 
summer creates conditions most unfavorable. The walnut tree is affected 
in the same way, so that a large crop may show a heavy infestation and a 
small crop a light infestation, as occurred in 1925 and 1926, 

The European com borer, L. HASEitAN (JIUsouri Sta. Circ, IGO (1927), 
pp. 8. figs, 5). — ^This is a practical summary of information on this pest. 

The European corn borer In weeds and tmck crops in Ohio, C. R. Neis- 
W'ANDEB and L, L. Htjber (Jour, Econ, Ent, 20 (1927), No, 2, pp, 544-851).— The 
authors present the results of experiments in which the European com borer 
was reared on plants other than corn, together with an account of field 
records of the number of larvae found In weeds in heavily infested cornfields. 

The European corn borer and ecological habitats, L. L. Hubee and 0. II. 
XmswANDEB (Jour, Boon. Ent, 20 (1927), Ko. 2, pp, 837-^41, fig, f).— A report 
of investigations conducted at the Ohio Experiment Station relating to the 
use of vegetative types as Indexes of certain atmospheric and edaphle factors 
that are thought to greatly influence the behavitir of the corn borer. An 
attempt Is made to show that up to the present time this pest has accumulated 
most rapidly and has occasioned most severe damage in certain restricted areas. 

The status of the European com borer in Canada (1926), L. S. 
McLaine and H. G. Orawtoed (Jour, Boon, Bnt, 20 (1927), No, 2, pp, 341--SU),’— 
This is a review of the situation up to the close of 1926. 

The possibilities of Paris green as an Anopheles larvicide, B. S. Ghaiaxi 
(Indian Jour. Med, Retearch, U (1927), No, 4, PP. 867-874, pi 1, figs, 2).— The 
author concludes that Paris green opens up great possibilities in anopheline 
control work and deserves much more recognition In Tt»iia as an Anoph^es 
larvicide than hitherto. 
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Hessian fly in 1927, J. S. Houser \^Ohio *SVa. Bimo, Bui,, 12 {1927) ^ 2^0, 5, 
pp, figs, 2), — ^This account Includes a map vrhich shows the average 

percentage of straws infested with the Hes‘5ian fly based on a wheat field 
survey in 1027, the percentage being indicated in the 34 counties surveyed, 
and a n^ap showing the Hessian fly-free seeding dates of the State. The pest 
was abundant in northern Ohio, the increase over the preceding year having 
been abnormally rapid. 

New Zealand fungns gnats (Diptera, Mycetophilidae) , A. L. Tonnoir and 
F. W. Edwabds {Neic Zeal, Inst, Trans, and Proc„ 57 (1927). pp, 7-^7-S7S. pis. 
23, fig- !)• — ^This is a synopsis of the fungus gnats of New Zealand, The 
author recognizes 207 species representing 38 genera. 

Cyanogas calcium cyanide for housefly fumigation in certain types of 
buildings, C. O. Eddy (Jour, Econ, Ent., 20 (1927), Xo. 2, pp, 270-281, pi, J).— 
These data are based upon Investigations noted from another source (B. S. K., 
67, p. 262). 

The present range of the Japanese beetle, Popillia japonica Newm., in 
America and some factors influencing its spread, H. Fox (Jour. Econ. Ent„ 
20 (1927), Eo. 2, pp, 388-391, figs, 2).— The apparent total range — ^here termed 
the empiric range— con^ists of two sections, in one of which, the normal range, 
the Insect Is continuously distributed, while in the other, the area of discon- 
tinuity, it is Imown only from widely isolated points. Occupation of the normal 
range has resulted largely from natural spread, while its occurrence in the 
urea of discontinuity Is a result of long-distance transfer through artificial 
agencies. Within the normal range the main direction of spread is eastward, a 
result which is attributable to the combined action of prevailing winds and 
topographic influences. The apparent effects of these two factors In condition- 
ing the rate of spread of the insect are discussed Maps are Included showing 
the normal range and approximate concentration of the beetles for the years 
1926 and 1026. 

A new phototropic apparatus, E. A. Kichmond (Jour, Econ, Ent, 20 (1927), 
Eo, 2, pp. 376-382, pi. 1, figs, 2).— The author describes an apparatus recently 
devised for use in connection with certain phototropic experiments on the 
Japanese beetle relative to the value of color and light. 

The Asiatic beetle (Anomala orientalis Waterhouse) , li. B. Friend (Jour, 
Econ, Ent, 20 (1927), No, 2, pp. 362^64)- — ^Tlie author finds that in Connecticut 
this beetle usually has one generation a year, hut in a small percentage of cases 
it takes two years to complete the life cycle, as reported by Britton and Zappe 
(E. S. H., 55, p. 251). Hibernation takes place, as a rule, during the third 
instar, the larvae pupating during June and July and the adults occurring in 
July and August. 

Control of Japanese beetle grubs (Penn. Dept. Agr. Bui. 440 (1927), pp. 21, 
figs. 9). — ^In the first part of this bulletin (pp. 3-14) B. R. Leach and J. W. 
Llpp deal with the treatment of lawns. In part 2 (pp. 15-21) B. R. Leach and 
W. E. Fleming deal with the treatment of nursery stock. 

Soil treatment and scouting for the control of the Asiatic beetle, J. P. 
Johnson (Jfjur. Econ. Ent., 20 (1927), No. 2, pp. 373-376). — ^It is stated that 
approximately 1.400 acres were under quarantine for Anomala orientalis 
Waterh. at New Haven, Conn. Carbon disulfide emulsion was used successfully 
in controlling them, and during the year 100 acres were treated. 

A suggestion for controlling the locust borer, Cyllene robluiae, C. 0. 
Compton and W. P. Flint (Jour, Econ. Ent, 20 (1927), No. 2, pp. 295-298 ). — 
Bands containing tanglefoot mixed with sodium fluoride and sodium arsenltehave 
been found to kill all locust beetles coming in contact with them. This seems 
to be a practical method of control under certain conditions. 
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Eacperiments in control of the rose-chafer, Macrodactylns snbspinosns 
Fab., in vineyards, G. A. Rusnee and J. H, Etee {Jour. Boon. Ent., m {1927), 
No. 1, pp. 194, i95),— This is an abstract of a report on tests of some of the 
newer insecticides compared with the arsenate of lead and molasses mixture. 
All of the arsenlcals tested were toxic to the robo chafer when used in suflacient 
amounts. Dusts of sodium fluosilieate and hydrated lime or talc were only 
slowly toxic, did not protect the vines against feeding, and burned the foliage 
unless large quantities of the diluent were used. Pyrethrum soap emulsion 
was highly toxic and killed from 80 to 100 per cent of the beetles in 24 hours 
after spraying, but it did not prevent injury to the vines from incoming 
migrants. Orthotoluidine emulsion was more slowly toxic, requiring several 
days to kill caged adults. The other materials tested were only doubtfully 
effective or entirely valueless. The rose chafer was not attracted by essential 
oils, alcohols, or fruit Juices exposed in bait pans in infested vineyards. 

Mexican bean beetle In Pennsylvania, T. L. Guyton and J. N. Knuli. 
{Penn, Dept. Agr. BiO. W (^*^27), pp. 9, fgs. d).— A practical account of this 
pest first found in Pennsylvania in 1924, which in 1926 caused heavy damage to 
garden beans in parts of Greene and Washington Counties. 

Wireworms of Alberta (a preliminary report), E. H. Strickland 
{Alberta Vnlv., Col. Agr. Research Bui. 2 {1927), pp. 18, fig. 1). — In this 
account the author reports upon the life history of Ludius aeripennis Kirby, 
and makes recommendations for its control. 

Oalciiun cyanide as a control for the cranberry root worm on cultivated 
blueberries, B. F. Dbiggebs {Jour. Bcon. Ent, 20 {1927), No. 2, pp. 267-270).— 
In experiments at the New Jersey Experiment Stations with sodium fiuosili- 
cate used against the adult cranberry root worm {Rhabdopterus pidpes Oliv.) 
it failed to give satisfactory control. Experiments with both the dust and 
granular calcium cyanide used against the adults indicate that the inisect can 
be controlled by use of the granular calcium cyanide. 

The problem of cnrcnlio control in Connecticnt apple orchai^, P, Gab- 
man {Jour. Econ. Ent., 20 {1927), No. 1, pp. This is a report of field 

experiments and observations made of different phases of curculio {Conotrache- 
lus nenuphar) control, especially comparisons of 7-day applications with other 
schedules from which this spray is omitted, A variation of about 10 per cent of 
dean fruit was obtained by the different treatments, which was, however, very 
small and of doubtful importance in many cases. Some data indicate that fish 
oil used as a sticker at the calyx period gave almost as good results as the 
complete schedule, and it appears possible to lessen the number of sprays for 
curculio control by this means. 

Chemical Warfare Service boll weevil investigations, H. W. Walker and 
J. E, Mitxs {Indus, and Engln. Ckem., 19 (1927), No. S, pp. 703-711).— This 
a progress report of work conducted by the chemical division of the Chemical 
Warfare Service which led ro the following general summary and conclusions: 

** Commercial sodium fluosilieate is more toxic to the boll weevil than com- 
mercial calcium arsenate on a volume basis, but on account of the greater 
apparent density of the fluoslilcates it requires &om 2 to 4 lbs. of them to 
cover effectively the same area that 1 lb. of cosoomercial calcium arsenate will 
cover. These commercial fluosllicates show some injury to the cotton plant. 
So^^lled ‘ light * and * extra light ’ commercial materials containing less sodium 
fluosilieate are stUl too dense from the standpoint of covering power, and their 
effectiveneb's is decreased with the lowering of the NaaSiFs content. Also, the 
plant injury Is decreased. When the NaaSlFc content is reduced much below 
80 per cent, the material la not so effective as calcium arsenate. 
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“A special fluoslllcate made at Edgewood Arsenal containing about SO per 
cent NajSiFe and 20 per cent SiO^ is at least as effective on a pound per pound 
basis as calcium arsenate, and the plant injury caused by it is of low economic 
importance. Barium fluosilicate made in the same way as the sodium fluosill- 
cate, containing about 90 per cent BaSiFc and 10 per cent SiOa, is about as 
effective on a pound per pound basis as calcium arsenate and causes no 
appreciable plant injury. The toxicity of the barium fluosilicates in general 
is somewhat less than that of the sodium fluosilicates. When the dust is 
applied to the plants 6 days before the weevils are introduced, both the sodium 
and barium fluosilicates cause at least as great weevil mortality as freshly 
dusted calcium arsenate. Calcium arsenate applied 5 days prior to the intro- 
duction of weevils in the cage causes appreciably lower mortality than freshly 
dusted calcium arsenate. In these tests the cages were covered to prevent rain 
from washing the dust off the plants. 

“ Specially prepared calcium arsenate containing only 24 per cent arsenic as 
AsaOs, the arsenic being contained mainly in the coating of each particle, is 
equally as effective as commercial calcium arsenate and was nontoxic to the 
plant in these tests. Calcium arsenate similarly prepared, containing only 10 
I>er cent As*Oe, was less effective than commercial calcium arsenate. Calcium 
arsenate may be prepared to contain any desired percentage of arsenic as 
AsaOs by heating the requisite amount of AsaOs with precipitated chalk in the 
presence of air at a temperature of about 650* 0. for one hour or less. Barium 
fluoride and cryolite are at best only slightly less efCecrive than calcium arsenate 
on a volume for volume basis and cause no appreciable plant injury. They 
require an increased poundage per acre over calcium arsenate, however, and no 
economical means of adapting their physical properties to overcome this 
has yet been de^dsed. 

“While small percentages of AsjOa adsorbed on coal dust showed definite 
weevil toxicity and practically no plant injury, they were not so effective as 
calcium arsenate. When these percentages were Increased they caused definite 
plant injury without raising the weevil toxicity to a point equal to that of 
calcium arsenate, Four per cent of arsenic trloxide on coal dust killed the 
plant. Arsenic trloxide is definitely more toxic to both the plant and the 
weevil than arsenic pentoxide. Very insoluble organic arsenicals of known 
high general toxicity, such as diphenylamine chloroarsine, diphenylamlne 
arsenious oxide, diphenyl arsenious oxide, etc,, were at best only slightly 
toxic to the boll weevil, owing probably to their low solubility. 

“Preliminary tests Indicate that the fluosilicates in molasses mixtures are 
at least as toxic to tbe boU weevil as calcium arsenate in molasses mixtures. 
It is further Indicated in tumbler tests that molasses mixtures of calcium 
arsenate are about as toxic to tlie weevil as calcium arsenate dust. There are 
some indications that a calcium arsenate-honey mixture is superior to a cal- 
cium arsenate-molasses mixture containing the same amount of calcium arsen- 
ate. Unfavorable weather and crop conditions made it impossible to make 
trustworthy comparisons of the relative effectiveness of the fluosilicates, the 
special calcium arsenate, and commercial calcium arsenate f^m the l-acre 
plat tests made to date. All these materials showed definite weevil control, 
and there was no plant Injury apparent on field cotton in any case. . . . There 
Is little hope of poisoning the boll weevil in the field by the use of volatile 
gases. 

“The following are various estimates pertaining to the weevil: Average 
weight of boll weevil (does not include undersized weevils), 15 mg.; amount 
of air breathed by a boll weevil per hour, 0.33 cc. ; minimum arsenic required 
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to kill a boU weevil, 0.00013 mg. (possibly too high) ; average arsenic content 
found in weevils killed with calcium arsenate, 0.002 mg.; amount of water a 
weevil drinks per day, 0.02 cc. 

“No substances were found which definitely attracted or repelled the boll 
weevil. No substances were found which irritated the weevil sufficiently to 
make it fly.” 

Winter survival of the cotton boU weevil at Florence, S. C., P. A. Fenton 
and E. W. Dxjnnam (Jour. Econ. Ent, 20 (1921). No. 2, pp. ^127-^36).— This :s 
an account of studies conducted from 1922 to 1926, during which period an 
average of 3.27 per cent of weevils survived the \vinter in various types of 
protective shelters. 

Bisinfection of coffee seed attacked by the coffee berry beetle (Steph- 
anoderes hampei Ferr.) [trans, title], J. G. J. A. Maas and K. B. Boedijn 
(MedeJr. AJff. Proefsta. Alg. Ter. RaOherplanters Oostkust Sumatra, Alg. Ser., 
No. 29 [1926], p. 16; Eng. ahs.. p id).— A report of a series of experiments 
with air and water pressure, turpentine and formalin vapors, napthalene, and 
camphor and formalin tablets as a means of control of the coffee berry beetle 
(8. hampei Ferr.). 

On the shot-borer beetle of Ohamaecyparis obtnsa [trans. title], T. 
Yasuiiba (Foreet Expt. Sta. [Japan] Bui, 1 (1925), No. 1, pp. 30^4, pi. i, 
ftg 1; Eng. ahs., pp. 33, 54).— In studying the scolytid beetle Pholoeainue per- 
Tatm Chap, in C. obtusa at Eiso and Chiba, Japan, the author has found that 
it can be trapped by lures of cut trunks and piled bark placed here and there 
in the forest 

The genus Ips on the Stanford campus, R. W. Doake (Jour. Econ. Ent., 20 
(1927), No. 2, pp. 284-255).— It is stated that I. confusue has supplanted 
J. plastographua and I. radiafae, which were formerly more abundant 

Modem bee-keeping, H. Mace (Earlour, Eng.: Modem Bee-Keeping 1927. 
pp. 225, pl9. 16. figs. i06).— This Is a practical account on general management 
of hee.*^, advanced beekeeping, diseases, and flowers, hive making, and recipes. 

Apicultural questions, I, M. Kuntzsch (Imkerfragen. Berlin: A. Stein, 
[1926?]. 5. ed., rot i, pp, 240, figs. 81 ). — A practical handbook, consisting chiefly 
of the answers to 35 principal questions on beeke^ing. 

The life and care of the honeybee, O. Kbancheb (Leben und Zucht dcr 
ffonigbiene. Magdeburg: Creatr, 1982, 2. ed., rev., pp. [4] +167, pi 1, figs. 89).— 
This is a practical handbook. 

Heinrich Thie’s handbook of practical beekeeping, H. Thie, rev. by 
W. IIabnev (Heinrich Thiels Handbuch des Prahtischen Wissens fur Bienen- 
suchter. Wolfenhuttel: Heinrich Thie, 1925, 7. ed., pp. X+604, pis. 4, figs. 
513 ). — ^This is a practical handbook of information on apiculture, a new seventh 
edition of an earlier work on be^eeping by Dathe. 

The products of the hive, their composition and use, A. Oazlias (Lch 
P roduits de la Ruche, Leur Composition et Leurs Usages Pratiques. Orleans: 
A^hor, 1927, pp. 283+ C43, 12, figs. 24)-— The first part of this work (pp. 11- 
140) deals with honey, the second part (pp. 141-227) with wax, the third 
part (pp, 229-252) with propolis, and an appendix (pp. 253-283) with hydromel. 

The present status of the work on the parasites of PopiUia Japonica 
Newman, J. L. Kino, H. W. Aixen, and H. O. Hallocs (Jour. Econ. Ent., 20 
(1927), No. 2, pp, 535-373).— This is a summary of parasite introduction work 
conducted at the Japanese Beetle Laboratory at Riverton, N. J., since January 
1, 1925. 

A taxonomic and ecological review of the North American chfilcld-flies 
Of tho genus PaRiiqome, L. L. Pubes (U. 8. Hail, ifus. Prog. fO (19fl), 
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Art 14 , pp. 114 f plS‘ 4)* — Tliis Is a contribution from the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion in which 2 genera are erected and 112 species are dealt with, 49 being 
described as new. 

A revision of the parasitic wasps of the subfamily Braconlnae occurring 
in America north of Mexico, 0. F. W. Mitesebeck (U. S. yatL Mv». Proc., 69 
{1921) i Art, 16, pp. 13, pU. 2, fig, 1), — ^In this revision the author includes a key 
for the separation of the Nearclic genera of Braconlnae and keys for the separa- 
tion of si>ecies of the following genera: Agathlrsia, Grassomicrodus, and 
Bassua Descriptions of 17 new species are included. 

Miscellaneous descriptions of new parasitic Hymenoptera with some 
synonyniical notes, A. B. Qah\n {U, B, yath Mm, Proc., 11 (1927\, Art, 4 . 
pp. S9, pt 1, figs, 3), — ^In this account descriptions are given of 1 new species of 
Braconidae, 3 new genera and 17 new species of Chalcidoidea, and 1 new 
species of Sc^ionidae. 

The ticks parasitic on cattle and horses in Hokkaido, J^apan, K. OoiraA 
and K. Takapa (Jour, Col. Agr„ Hoickaldo Imp. Univ„ 18 {1921), Ko. 4 , PP- 
206, pis, d). — It is pointed out tliat piroplasmosis has been vei-y prevalent for 
some years among cattle pastured in summer in parts of Hokkaido, causing 
great damage to the cattle industry. A study of 7,000 ticks resulted in the 
identification of five species, namely, Ij^odes ricinus L. and I. frequcns n. sp., 
both taken from cattle, horses, and man; Eaemaphysalis concinna Koch and 
jET. festoensis n. sp., from cattle and horses ; and E, 'bispinosa Neum,, from cattle^ 
horses, and hares. 

Australasian ticks. J. W. Fieldxno {Aust, Dept. Eealth, 8erv. Pub. (Trop, 
Dip.) No. 9 <1926), pp. 114% fiff^> 5S). — ^This account is devoted particularly to the 
classification and description of the ticks known to occur in Australia. It 
includes a brief introductory account of the life history of ticks; a list of 
species, hosts, and distribution ; and a bibliography of 13 pages. 

Notes on cestode parasites of birds, E. Linton (T, 8, Kail. Mus. Proc., 
10 (1921), Art 1, pp. IS, pis. 15). — ^The author considers some 34 parasite*^ of 
which 9 aro described as new species. A new genus (Valipora) is erected. 

AinMAl PBODUCTIOIT 

The basis of permanent pastures and their management according to 
newer knowledge, B. Sohneedeb (Die Anlage von Dauerioeiden und ihr 
Betfieb naeh Keueren Drfahrungcn. Breslau: G. Korn, 1926, 3. ed., rev. and 

ent, pp. 132, figs. 32),— The author discusses the management of pastures, espe- 
cially in regard to their use for the various classes of livestock. 

Browsing of range live stock, Y. L. Goby (Cattleman, 14 (1921), No. 4, 
pp. 15-18, 19, figs. 3).— Tlie kind and nature of browse found on the range at the 
Texas Banch Experiment Station ore described. The preferences of cattle, 
^eep, and goats, and the time and manner of feeding on these various plants 
are noted. The live oak (Qucrcus rirgfnlana) is the most important browse 
found in this section. 

Commercial feeding stuffs in Kentucky in 1026, J. D. Ttjbneb, H. D. 
Speabs, W. 6. Tehkell, and W. A. Anubrson, jb. (Eentuckg 8 ta. BvJ. 219 (19211), 
pp. IOB- 14 I). — ^This bulletin contains a summary of data as to the feeds sold in 
Kentucky during 1928, grouped according to class. The manufticturer’s name, 
kind of feed, and the number of samples equal to or below their guaranty are 
also given {E. S. B„ 56, p. 261). 

The metabolism of the fasting steer, F. G. Benedict and R O. 

(Carnegie Inst Wash. Pub, 311 (1921), pp. rin+246, [pL 1, figs. 6]).— This is 
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a complete and detailed account of experiments or^ the metabolism of fasting 
steers carried on at the New Hampshire Experiment Station in cooperation with 
the nutrition laboratory of the Carnegie Institution (B. S. B., 50, p. 670). 

During the period from December, 1921, to May, 1925, 2 adult steers were 
subjected at varying intervals to 7 different fasts of from 5 to 14 days in 
length. Two fasts followed pasture feeding, 1 a submainlenance ration of hay, 
and the other 4 a maintenance ration of hay and meal. Two smaller and 
younger steers were fasted for 6 or 6 days following submaintenance feeding. 
In each experiment daily records were made of the changes in body weight, the 
amount of water intake, the volume of urine and the weight of the feces 
excreted, the insensible perspiration, the heart rate, the rectal temperature, and 
the muscular activity. Most observations were made when the animals were 
standing. 

Irregularity in loss of weight during fasting was dne to irregularity In intake 
and outgo of visible matter, especially the water intake. The losses during the 
first few days were influenced by the prefastlng feed level, being heaviest fol- 
lowing pasture feeding and lightest following a period of submaintenance. 
After the fourth day the losses became smaller and nearly similar irrespective 
of previous feeding. The insensible perspiration was fairly constant, especially 
when environment conditions were unchanged. After 24 hours* fasting there 
was usually a definite decrease in the invisible perspiration, followed by a still 
greater decrease the second day provided the temperature was unchanged. 
After the third or fourth day the loss was practically constant at 3 or 4 kg. 
l)er day in fasts following maintenance or pasture feeding and about 2.5 kg. in 
fhsts following submaintenance. Upon the resumption of feeding the insensible 
perspiration increased 

Changes in temperature affected the water consumption during fast. On 
some days no water was taken, and at other times rather large quantities were 
consumed. Usually less water was drunk in fasts following snbmaintenance 
and pasture feeding titan following maintenance feeding. During fasting fecal 
excretion was greatly reduced, although some feces were passed daily through- 
out the fast The amount of excretion diminfifiied daily up to about the fifth 
day, after which it was about 1.5 kg. per day, containing approximat^y 0,5 
kg. of dry matter. During 14-day fasts the number and amount of each 
defecation decreased until about the seventh day, after which there were a 
large number of small defecations daily. The character of the feces changed as 
the fast lengthened from soft and plastic to dry and pilular. The volume of 
urine voided decreased as the fast progressed, seeming to be Independent of 
environmental temperature and water intake. A maximum of 3,048 gm. was 
shown by 1 steer on the fifth day of fast, and amounts less than 100 gm. were 
sometimes passed. Chemical analyses showed that fasting changed the chemi- 
cal composition of urine from one containing a relatively low percentage of 
urea and significantly high amounts of hippnric acid and amino adds to one 
in which the nitrogen distribution was low. Little or no creatine was ex- 
creted by the lai^er animals during fast, but the smaller animals excreted 
noticeable amounts. The total loss of nitrogen varied with the length of fast, 
bdng exceptionally low in fasts after aubmaintenance. 

Steers adjusted themselves to fast more rapidly than to submaintenance. 
Even after 14 days’ fasting, there were no signs of lack of vigor. As the fast 
progressed the animals spent a larger proportion of time lying down than when 
on feed, Bumination practically ceased after the second day, lasting somewhat 
longer after a dry ration than after pasture feeding. 

Heart rate during fast decreased to a level of 28 to 30 beats per minute. 
Beapiration was about 9 or 10 per minute, and normal rectal temperature 
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C. On tlie first day of fasting the respiratory quotient was 0,82 or 0.83, 
decreasing to 0.7 on the third day and remaining fairly constant. The younger 
steers had a higher metabolism when fasting after suhmalntenance, indi< ating 
a higher metabolism of the younger protoplasm. 

In a 4rday respiration experiment, a higher heat production was noted with 
alfalfa hay than with timothy hay on a maintenance ration. Envir<mmental 
temperature had no influence on metabolism when animals were receiving a 
maintenance ration of timothy hay or when fasting after such a ratiem. A 
difference of from 20 to 30 per cent was noticed in the metabolism in the lying 
and standing positions on days with feed. The level of metabolism varied with 
the seasons of the year and with the amount and character of the ration. Sub- 
maintenance feeding, especially with alfalfa hay, lowered the level of fasting 
metabolism. 

The probable basal energy requirement of cattle is about 1,300 calories per 
square meter of body surface for 24 hours when the animal is lying the entire 
time and 1,700 calories when the animal Is standing. 

Steers took several hours to consume even 1 or 2 kg. of hay after fasting. 
The metabolism increased almost immediately after the animal was fed, but 
after this initial response there was no further stimulation of metabolism. 
The ingestion of 7 kg. of hay produced over a 24-hour period an increase in 
total heat production of 50 per cent In the case of timothy hay und 60 per cent 
in the case of alfalfa hay. Temperature affects the metabolism less with these 
larger ruminants than with other animals. Adult steers ^owed a persistently 
low metabolism when changed from maintenance to a submainlenance ration, 
but younger animals did not react so rapidly to a reduction in food. 

Bangalore maintenance experiments. — ^First series, P. J. Wakph (In4ia 
Dept Agr, Mem,^ Chem. 9 {1926) , Xo 2, pp, 57-61, figs, 4 ), — Comparing the 
net energy value of rice straw and baled hay (Bolanim Kukh hay), three 
Xialrs of mature bullocks were fed at the Bangalore Experiment Statiozi. 
The live weights of the pairs were approximately 1,000, 750, and 600 lbs., 
respectively. The concentrate ration was identical for each pair of animals. 
The roughage for one of each pair consisted of rice straw and for the other hay. 
Digestion experiments were carried out at three stages of the feeding with 
tlie two roughages. Estimates were made of the net energy, and observations 
\’^ere made of the physiological effect upon the animals. 

The digestion trials showed a higher digestibility for rice straw than has 
been found in American trials. The author believes this to be due to the better 
digestion of the Indian buUochs. The hay had a very low digestibility. The 
net energy values of rice straw and hay were 40 and 36 Tlierms per 100 lbs., 
respectively, or 44 and 39.6 Themis per 100 lbs. dry matter, respectively. The 
rice straw caused diuresis in the bullocks, due to the high pota^ content of 
the straw. 

Tests of rations for finishing baby beef, G. A Bbown and G. A. 

{Michiga7b 8ta. Quart. Bill., 10 {1927), ^o. J, pp. In continuing the 

comparative study of rations for baby beef (B. S. E., 65, p. 665), 3 lots of 
calves, 5 steers and 5 heifers per lot and averaging approximately 382 lbs. 
in weight, were used for comparing ground barley and shelled com, and lin- 
seed oil meal and alfalfa hay in a 210^ay test. Silage and alfalfa hay were 
fed to all lots. Whole oats and ground batiey or shelled com, equal parts, 
were fed the first 60 days; 3 parts barley or corn and 1 part oats the next 
30 days; and barley or com alone the last 120 days. liOt 1 received barley and 
lots 2 and 3 com. In lot 2, 1 lb. of com was reidaced by 1 lb. of linseed oU 
meal the first 100 days, 1.5 lbs. the n^ 70 days, and 2 lbs. the last 40 days. 
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The average dally gain per head in the respective lots was 1.88, 2.17, and 
1.9 lbs. The calves in lot 1 consumed an average of 380 lbs. of barley, 57 
lbs, of oats, 546 lbs. of silage, and 243 lbs. of hay per 100 lbs. gain. Lot 2 
required 294 lbs. of corn, 42 lbs. of oats, 62 lbs. of linseed oil meal, 660 lbs. of 
sDage, and 228 lbs, of hay per 100 lbs. gain. Lot 3 ate 387 lbs. of com, 66 lbs. 
of oats, 699 lbs. of silage, and 260 lbs. of hay per 100 lbs. gain. The calves 
in lot 1 went off feed easily and did not exhibit keen appetites. The neces- 
sary price to pay for the feed and calves was practically the same in all lots, 
bnt lot 2 had the best finish and brought the highest price on the market. 
The return per bush^ of grain was $0.99, $1.45, and $1.20 in the respective lots. 

Digestibility of teflf-hay for sheep, J. C. Ross, A. M. Bosman, et al. (iJnion 
8o. Africa Dept Agr„ ScL Bui. S7 U927), pp. 24, pi. 1, figs. 5).— Three digestion 
trials were conducted at the Transvaal University College, Pretoria, using 
four 3-year-old Merino wethers in each trial to determine the digestibility 
of teff (Eragrostis abyssinlca) hay. During a transitional period of from 6 
to 12 days the animals were gradually accustomed to the ration of tefl* hay. 
ahis was followed by a preliminary period of fi*om 7 to 10 days, during which 
the animals were confined in the digestion stalls and accustomed to the 
harness and fbces bag. The experimental period lasted 14 days, being divided 
into two consecutive 7-day periods for two tests, and a single 12-day period 
in the third test. The feces bags were emptied every, morning and usually 
partially dried and then analyzed. Water was available for the animals at 
all times. 

The digestible nutrients, especially the crude protein, varied considerably 
in the hays used. The average of the 3 trials gives the following coefdcients 
of digestibility: Grade protein 57 per cent, ether extract 31.4, crude fiber 
69.1, and nitrogen-free extract 57.2 per cent Tlie average chemical com- 
imsition of teff hay from nine different sources is reported as dry matter 
92.6 per cent crude protein 8.1, ether extract 1.1, crude fiber 33, nitrogen-free 
extract 43.8, and ash 6.6 per cent. 

Fattening western lambs in the cornfield; Cornfield and dry-lot feeding 
compared, D, S. Bbix and L. B. Thatcher {Ohio 8ta. Blmo. Bui., 12 (1927), 
Jfo. 5, pp. 148-151, figs. 2).— The average of two trials is reported, in continuance 
of work previously noted (B. S. R., 57, p. 170). Seven lots of black-faced 
western lambs, averaging 60 lbs. in weight were turned into corafieldsi, and, 
with the exception of one lot. were allowed various supplements to standing 
com. An eighth lot was fed shelled com, linseed oil cake, and legume hay 
in dry lot The supplementary feeds allowed In tlie cornfi^d were linseed oil 
cake, legume hay, cake and hay, rape, soy beans, and bluegrass. Cake and hay 
were fed in the lots getting rape and soy beans after these feeds were eaten. 

Based on the return per acre (60 bu. shelled com basis) the combination 
of 0.8 lb. of legume hay and 0.14 lb. of linseed oil cake dally proved the best. 
This was follo%ved in the order named by hay, rape, dry lot, soy bean, linseed oil 
cake, bluegrass, and standing com alone. 

Is a lamb bom or made a cull? D. S. Bm. {Ohio Bta. Bimo. BuL, 12 (1927), 
No. S, p. 152 ). — -Nineteen cull lambs were fed to determine whether their condi- 
tion was due to breeding or to treatment They were full fed from December 
13 to January 26 on a ration of 2 parts oats and 1 part bran, together with aU 
the good legume hay they would eat During this period they were drenched 
for stomach worms 4 times and dipped for ticks once. They gained 0.15 lb. 
per head dally during this time. After January 26 they were full fed shelled 
com and alfelfa hay with Q.16 Ib, of linseed oil cake per head dally. During 
a 964ty feeding period they made an average dally gain of 0-83 lb. Credit- 
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ing the lambs with the wool sheared, they returned an average of $7.11 per 
head, based on estimated costs. The author concludes that neglect on the part 
of the producer was responsible for the lambs being classed as culls. 

Absence of uniformity in growth of the Merino fleece, J. E. Dueeden 
and V. Bosman {Pastoral Rev., 37 (1927), Ko 6, pp. 543, 544, 2).— Samples 

of wool were measured at the Rhodes University College, South Africa, to obtain 
information on the rate of growth of wool fibers. The diameters of a short 
length of a large number of fibers taken from three different levels of a staple 
were measured. Seven samples of wool were used, and 500 measurements were 
taken. The length of staple, crimp, and quality were also determined, Noth- 
ing was known of the conditions under which the sheep had been kept, so 
that causes for differences could not be determined. 

The number of samples was suflElcient to show that the fleece of the Merino 
sheep seldom grows uniformly throughout the year. The average diameter 
of the seven samples varied from 13.9 to 23 6 /x. In every case the diameter of 
the fibers nearest the skin was less than the diameter at the outer end of the 
fiber, indicating that the growth of the fleece is less vigorous at the end of the 
season. 

Pasture for hogs, L. A. Weaves (Missouri 8ia. Ciro. 158 (1927), pp. 8, 
fig i).— This is a summary of the work previously noted (B. S. B., 57, p. 270). 

Hogging off com returns good profit, W. B. J. Edwabds and G. A. Bbows 
(Michigan 8la. Quart, Bui,, 10 (1927), No. 1, pp, 9-11). — This work has been 
continued (E. S. R., 55, p. 361), using the same feeds. Nine pigs averaging 
141 lbs. in weight were pastured on each lot, beginning October 7. 

One acre of corn ylrfding 37.7 bu. with rape ffed 9 pigs 20 days ; 1 acre yield- 
ing 88.5 bu. with tankage fed 9 pigs 28 days ; and 1 acre yielding 31.00 bu. with 
soy beans fed 9 pigs 27 days. The average daily gains were 1.66 lbs. with rape, 
1.43 lbs. with soy beans, and 1.77 lbs. with tankage. The tankage-fed pigs 
returned a slightly lower value per bushel of com consumed, but had keener 
appetites, gained faster, and harvested the crop more quickly than the other 
lots. Estimates of the feed costs showed that all lots returned a high value 
for the com consumed. 

Improving a com and tankage ration for pigs in dry lot, W. L. Robison 
(Ohio 8ta. Bimo. Bui., 12 (1927). No. 5, pp. 153-169. — ^This is a summary of 
work previously noted (E. S. B,, 53, p. 470; 64, p. 163; 65, p, 666 ; 57, p. 171). 

Cottonseed meal poisonous to pigs, G. BoHSTEa)T, B. M. Bethkz:, and B. H. 
Edqington (Ohio Sta. Bimo. But., 12 (1927), No. 5, pp. 153-155, fig. 1). — ^Three 
lots of 5 pigs vrere s^f-fed for 132 days in an indoor concrete pen on rations 
of com, minerals, and either linseed oil meal or cottonseed meal. In lot 1 
linseed meal made np 25 per cent of the ration, and in lots 2 and 3 20.2 and 
25 per cent, respectively, of cottonseed meal was fed. A 2 per cent mineral 
mixture composed of 40 lbs. of pulverized limestone, 40 lbs. of special steamed 
ooue meal, and 20 lbs. of salt was fed to all lots. 

The pigs in lot 1 made fair gains under the conditions in which they were 
kept, their protein supplement being somewhat deficient One pig in lot 2 
and 2 in lot 3 died before the end of the triaL The pigs fed cottonseed meal 
had a rou^ and wrinkled appearance for some time before death. One pig 
in lot 3 went into convulsions when disturbed. Post-mortem examination 
showed rather typical hemorrhages of the intestinal mucosa, with interlobular 
infiltration of the lungs associated with poisoning. Examination of the car- 
casses of cottonseed meal fed pigs on the morning after slaughter showed the 
internal fat and the outside of the hide to be extremely yellow. 

Economic winter rations for farm work horses, winter 1926— 2T, B. S. 
Hudson (Michigan 8ia. Quart. Bui., 10 (1927), No. 1, pp. 21, 22).— Continuing 
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tMs work (E. >S. R., 57, p, 662), it was found that work horses could be win- 
tered at a feed cost as low as 8^ cents per head per day. An average of 8 lbs. 
of alfalfa hay and 5.4 lbs. of shredded com fodder was the ration U'jed. There 
was a loss of 046 lb. per head daily on this ration, but this lo«s did not inter- 
fere with spring work when the animals w'ere prepared by adding grain to 
the ration. 

Poultry production, W. A. Ltppincott (Philadelphia: Lea d Febiger, mi, 
4. ed„ rei\, pp, YIII+11’-602, pU, 2, figs- 1805).— This is the fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged, of this book, previously noted (E. S. R., 36, p. 597). 

PaiutabiUty of poultry feeds, D. C. Kennabd and L. B. Netileton (Ohio Sta, 
Bimo. BuU 12 (1921), No. 5, pp. 161-163).— In order to determine the effect of 
the coarseness or fineness and of different ingredients upon the palatability 
of feed, tests were conducted with one group of 100 White Leghorn pullets and 
another group of 80 Barred Rock pullets. Three mixtures were used, the first 
consisting of coarse-ground yellow corn 65, winter wheat middlings 20, naedium 
meat scraps 10, medium granulated chick-size poultry bone meal 4, and salt 1 
per cent. The second mixture was the same as above except that all ingre- 
dients were finely ground. The third mixture was composed of ground yellow 
com 30, ground wheat 20, ground oats 20, wheat bran 10, winter wheat middlings 
10, and medium meat scraps 10 per cent. 

For each 100 lbs. of tbe coarse mash consumed the Leghorns ate 70.2 lbs. 
of tbe fine mash and 47.5 lbs. of the mash containing wheat and oats. The 
Barred Bocks ate for each 100 lbs. of tbe first mash 65.4 lbs. of the second and 
28B lbs. of the third mash. 

Dehydrating yolk in America, H. Rosxeb (Ice Cream Trade Jour., 23 
(1927)» No. 4, pp. 67, 68, figs. 2).— This is a description of the methods employed 
in dehydrating egg yolks. 

DAISY PAEMING— DAISYING 

Feeding dairy cattle, C. B, Bendes (New Jersey Bias. Bui. 438 (1921), 
pp. 24, figs, d).— A bulletin of popular nature divided into three parts. Part 1 
deals with feeding for milk production, part 2 with breeding and feeding young 
stock, and part 3 with feeding for records. Appended ai*e tables giving the 
percentage of crude protein and total digestible nutrients In some of tbe more 
common feeding stuffs and the comparative costs of several feeds. 

Barley compared to com in dairy rations, J. E. Buenett and O. E. Beld 
(Michigan Bta. Quart. But, tO (1921), No, 1, pp. 8-5).— Two lots of 5 cows each 
were fed by the reversal method to compare corn and barley for milk produc- 
tion. Each period was 30 days long, the first 10 days of which were consid- 
ered preliminary. The grain ration consisted of ground com and ground barley, 
ground oats, bran, and linseed oil meal, 4: 3: 2:1, fed according to milk pro- 
duction. Alfalfa hay and corn silage were fed at the rate of 1 and 8 lbs., 
rei^?ectively, for each 100 lbs. of live weight 

The results show that the lot started on com produced more milk and butter- 
fet on that ration, and that the lot started on barley produced more milk and 
butterfat on that ration. It was concluded that the two grains are of equal 
value for feeding dairy cattle. 

Feeding sugar beet to dairy cows (Livestock Jour. ILondon), 105 (1927), 
No. 27$$, p. 469). — Sugar beets (roots only) and mixed maize and sunflower 
idlage were compared at the Potchefatroom School of Agriculture, Union of 
South Africa, to determine their value as feed for dairy cows. Two groups of 
oms were fed by the reversal method on each feed. It was found that 30 lbs. 
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of sugar beets could replace 25 lbs. of silage satisfactorily. A 4-gal. cow 
could consume up to 40 lbs, of beets and a 3-gal. cow up to 36 lbs. of beets 
without any ill effects. No appreciable difference in the composition of the 
milk was found when the cows were changed from one feed to the other. 

Antiscorbutic Titamin content of milk of stall-fed cows throughout a 
year, F. L. MAcIiEOD (Jottr. Amer. 3/ed. Assoc.. 88 (i937), Ko. 25, pp. 19i7~ 
1949). — Guinea pigs on a diet adequate in all respects but devoid of vitamin O 
were fed varying amounts of milk from cows receiving a ration of mixed 
grains, alfalfa hay, com silage, and beet pulp. This is considered an optimum 
ration for cows. The cows were allowed exercise in a yard, but had no access 
to pasture throughout the year. The guinea pigs used were grown normally 
and weighed from 300 to 350 gm. when placed on experiment. The milk was 
fed 6 days a week. It was given by a medicine dropper in 2 or 3 feedings per 
day. The various lots were fed 30, 40, and 50 cc. of milk and were compared 
with a check lot receiving no milk. The pigs were continued on experiment 
90 days, and the degree of scurvy was determined by autopsy at this time, using 
the scurvy score suggested by Sherman et al. (E. S. B., 40, p. 805). Another 
bunch of pigs were then placed on experiment, so that the whole test lasted one 
year. 

Among the animals fed 30 cc. of milk, none died from scurvy before the end 
of 90 days. The average scurvy score with these animals was 9. Most of the 
animals lost weight from the time scurvy set in at from TO to 80 days. The 
average scurvy score for the animals fed 40 cc. of milk was 3. Most of these 
animals showed no outward signs of scurvy, but the symptoms were easily seen 
ac autopsy. Many of the animals had diseased lungs. There was some diffi- 
culty experienced in getting most of the pigs to consume 50 cc. of milk. Two 
animals were healthy and ^owed no signs of scurvy. All but 1 of the remain- 
ing pigs had diseased lungs, and 1 of these showed signs of scurvy. 

The author concludes that 60 cc, of the milk used was sufficient to prevent 
scurvy in 300-gm. guinea pigs. Including good quality silage in the ration of 
btall-ffed cows prevents a seasonal variation in the antiscorbutic value of milk. 

Handbook of milk (Supplement), P. Sommerfeld {MantTbuch der Milch- 
kunde {^Ergdnzungs-Eeft) . Munich: J. F. Bergmann, 1926, pp. 37, figs. 4). — 
This is a supplementary edition of the book previously noted (E. S. B,, 21, 
p. 6T4). 

Gentian violet lactose pepton bile for the detection of B. coll in milk, 
M. A. Kessler and J, O, Swenabton (Jour. Bact., 14 (1927) ^ Ko. /, pp. 47--53). — 
Plain lactose broth, gentian violet lactose broth, and gentian violet lactose pep- 
tone bile were compared as to their ability to detect Bacillus coli in milk. In 
all but 10 of 1,010 determinations the gentian violet lactose peptone bile showed 
typical growth for members of the B. ooli group. This latter media proved 
more reliable for the detecting of this group of bacteria than either of the other 
media. Further teats indicated that a 1 per cent concentration of bile in this 
meOia vtes practical for routine analyses, and also that the cost of noateilal 
was less than one-fourth of that of the 5 per cent media. 

Does the souring of cream Increase the test? O. F. Htozikeb, VT. A. 
CoEDES, and B. H. Nissbiv {2T. Y. Prod. Bev. and Amer. Creamery, 64 (1927), 
No. 9, pp. 312, 314, 316, 318, 319, fig 1),— Experiments vsere undertaken to deter- 
mine the effect of holding cream under conditions suitable for souring upon 
the fat test of the cream. Weighed quantities of cream were held for periods 
of 3 we^ under various conditions of storage and temperature. Part of the 
cans were stored at 40** F. and others at room temperature. Some cans were 
sealed, others were sealed but opened daily and stirred, and others had the lids 
69585-27 6 
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tilted and were also stirred dally. Other samples were held In tubes and in 
Babcock test bottles. 

Tests of cream held in sealed cans did not change their fat test in a 3-week 
period, even when the acidity reached 2.4 per cent. This was true of cans held 
in a cooler and at room temperatures and also of the samples in the Babcock 
test bottles. When the cans were held at room temperatures with the lids 
tilted there was an increase in test of from 1 per cent after the first week to 
4.75 per cent after the third we^ This Increase in test was accompanied by 
a decrease in the weight of can, amounting to a loss of 1.8T5 lbs. in 3 weeks 
from a 20-lb. sample. Tests showed that while the fat test increased with 
these latter samples there was no increase in the total amount of fat present, 
the increase being entirely due to the loss of moisture by evaporation. The 
practice of souring cream on the farm to increase the fat test depreciates the 
quality of the product and diminishes rather than Increases the return to the 
producer. 

The development of metallic flavor in buttermilk, M. P. Bases and B. W. 
Hammeb (Iowa Acad. 8ci, Proc,, 52 (1925), pp, 55-58), — This is a discussion of 
some work at the Iowa Experiment Station in an effort to determine the r^a- 
tionship of bacteria to the development of metallic flavor in buttermilk. Sam- 
ples were placed In glass pint bottles, and some of these were left at room 
temperature and others put in a cooler at IZ'* C. (63.6'' F.). The samples in 
the cooler developed metallic flavors in from three to seven days, while those 
at room temperature seldom became metallic. This fact was probably due to 
other bacteria outgrowing those producing the metallic flavor when grown at 
room temperature. Sterile samples of buttermilk were inoculated with the 
starter organisms (Streptococcus lactic, S. eUrovorus, and 8 , paraoitrovarus) , 
dther one organism at a time or a combination, and handled as with the 
unsterile samples. In this case the samples hdd at room temperature devel- 
oped metallic flavors more frequently than those held at 12". 

Metallic flavor can be produced in buttermilk held in glass containers. The 
metallic flavor is developed only when 8, laotis is in combination with one or 
both of the other starter organisms. Adding small amounts of lactic add to 
the sample and th^n inoculating had no effect upon the development of this 
flavor. The metallic flavor develops more readily in buttermilk than in any 
other dairy product. 

Meeting the demand for cottage cheese, B. Spenoe (Milk Dealer, 16 (1987), 
Ko. 9, pp, 46, 48). — ^The author gives clear, concise directions for the manufac- 
ture of sweet or rennet curd cottage cheese. 

Black spot in cheese, R. H. LEncn (Scot Jour. Apr., 10 (1987). 2^0. 8, 
pp. 165-171, pis, 4).— The dairy research department of the West of Scotland 
Agricultural College reports the results of a study of the cause of black spot 
in cheese. A bacterial analysis failed to give positive results, and such ox> 
ganisms as were isolated from the spots did not produce spots in the resultant 
dzeese. 

Various minerals were tried, such as sulfur, zinc; and copper, with negative 
results; but when lead was used positive and striking results were secured. 
Commercial red lead, chemically pure red lead, white lead, white paint with 
a lead base, lead acetate, solder, and incrustations from the interior of lead 
pipes were added in small amounts to the cheese milk at and before rennetlng, 
and in evejcy case black spots occurred in the resultant cheese, either in large 
or sma ll amounts. The sources of contamination in practice is in most cases 
the cheese vat itself, the outer casing of which is usually painted with red 
lead for protection. Small particles of paint whidh fall into the vat and the 
solder used to seal the joints may also be sources of contamhiatlon. 
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The rdle of gelatin in ice cream, G. D. Tubnbow and F. \V. iliLXEB (Jour. 
Dairy Rci., 10 (1921), No. 3, pp, 202-209). — ^Determinations of the effect of the 
Quality and concentration of gelatins on the viscosity of ice cream mixtures 
as determined by the MacMichael viscosimeter ; of pH on the clarity of gelatin 
solutions ; and of the original pH of the gelatin on the pH of the ice cream 
mix, are reported. 

It is noted that an ice cream mix possesses viscosity of two types, the one, 
defined in this paper as the “real” viscosity, being found in varying degree 
in all solutions either of crystalloids or of colloids while the other, here de- 
scribed as “apparent” viscosity, is dependent upon the degree of swelling of 
the colloid micellae. In mixtures having 11 per cent fat. 36.81 per cent total 
solids, and 0.5 per cent gelatin the vi^'cosity varied with quality among 4 
gelatins, rated from poor to excellent, between 9.36 poises after 48 hours and 
28.60 poises after but 24 hours standing, with a “ set ” condition after 48 hours 
standing such that no determination of viscosity could be made. The vis- 
cosity in centipoises after 24 hours standing of a mixture containing a good 
gelatin increased with the concentration, but in far more than linear pro- 
portion to it, the values of 64.6 at 0.2 per cent gelatin, 428 at 0.4 per cent, and 
2,892 at 0.6 per cent being among the figures reported. Any given gelatin 
showed greatest gel strength and turbidity at or near its isoelectric point, at 
about pH 4.7. The Initial pH of the gelatin had no practical effect upon that 
of the mixture in 20 determinations of the pH of ice cream mixtures made up 
with gelatins ranging in their initial pH from 3.0 to 8,0. 

VHTEEDiTAET MEDICHSrE 

Diseases of equines and bovines, S. Mieanda (EnfermeJades de los Solfr 
pedos y de los Bdvidos. Cuenca, Spain: Ruiz de Lara, 1926, pp. 403).— The 
several parts of this work deal with diseases of the organs of circulation (pp. 
1-38), respiration (pp. 39-110), digestion (pp. 113-260), excretion (pp. 261- 
290), the blood and nutrition (pp. 291-829), joints and muscles (pp. 330^ 
338), auto-intoxication (pp. 339-342), glands of internal secretion (pp. 343- 
346), avitaminosis (pp. 347-349), and the nervous system (pp. 350-402). 

Contagious diseases of animals, S. Lockett (Jamaica Dept. Agr. Ann, Rpt 
1926, pp. 10-H). — ^This account deals with infectious diseases of livestock, 
especially foot-and-mouth disease, which has appeared from time to time since 
the outbreak in 1922-23. All of three recurrent outbreaks up to the dose of 
the year had their origin on the swamp lands of the lower Caharitta Biver in 
middle Westmoreland. 

Handbook on milk, H. Bisvel (Sandbuch der MUchkunde. Hanover: 
M, tfi JET. Schaper, 1926, S. ed, rev., pp. XI+i$2, figs. 39).— This is a revised 
edition of the work previously noted (B. B. B., 26, p. 779), which has been pre- 
pared particularly for the use of veterinarians. 

A standard method of recording the hemoglobin content of blood, 0. A 
Elvehjbu and J. Wauduxl (Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., 12 (1927), No. 9. pp, 889- 
891).— In this contribution from the Wisconsin Experiment Station the authors 
suggest that all hemoglobin determinations should be reported in grams per 
100 cc. of blood in order that the results from all laboratories may be readily 
compared. 

Studies on the toxicity of tetrachlorethylene, a new anthelmintio, A B. 
ScHUNOHAN and 0. M. Ghuhzit (Jour. Amer. Yet Med. Assoc.. 71 (1927), 
No. 2, pp. 189-209, figs. 21).— In this contribution the authors report upcm tests 
made of the effect of tetrachlorethylene on dfickens, cats, foxes, cattle, horses, 
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sheep* and puppies. They conclude that this chemical* like carbon tetrachloride* 
is more h^atotoxic than nephrotoxic, the changes being more diflCusely spread 
and not essentially confined to the central portion of the liver lobule as in the 
case of carbon tetrachloride. Of the various animals treated, chickens probably 
tolerated tetrachlorethylene best, followed in order by puppies, cats, foxes, 
sheep^ cattle, and horses. The changes found in the livers of these animals did 
not always seem comparable to the dose of tetrachlorethylene administered. 

Further evidence of the safety of tetrachlorethylene for animals of various 
species was shown by the relatively slight amount of destruction seen in the 
livers of these animals. The kidneys and spleens of the animals used showed 
little or no effects from the action of tetrachlorethylene, except possibly in 
extremely large doses. 

Anniinl report [s] of the Bengal Veterinary College and Civil Veteri- 
nary Department, Bengal, for the yeap[s] 1924—25 [andj 1925—26, 
A. D. MacGbegob and P. J. Kerb (Bengal. Vet Col. and Ciu. Vet. Dept. Ann. 
Bpt pp. lS1+6+ni+m+10+XIX+S; 1925-26, pp. [41+6+^+ 

9+ZXI4-2).— These are the usual annual reports (E. S. R., 51, p. 475). 

[Annual administration reports of the Civil Veterinary Department, 
Madras Presidency, for the years 1924-25 and 1925—26], D. A* D. 
ArrcHisox et ai.. (Madras Civ. Vet Dept. Ann. Rpts. 1924-25, pp. 2S; 1925-26, 
pp. 1-69, pis. 5).— These are the usual annual reports (E. S. R, 62, p. 8S1), in 
which the occurrence of and control work with infectious diseases of livestock 
is included. 

Annual report on the Punjab Veterinary College, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Punjab, and the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, for the 
year 1924-25, 0. A. Babbox, D. Medxe, G. K. Waukeb, T. F. Quibkjd, and 
R. Bbaneobd (Punja'b Vet Col, Civ. Vet Dept [cfc.] Ann. Rpt. 1924r-25, pp. 
XV+5i-67+XXXVni, pis. id),— This is the usual annual report (B. S. R., 64, 
p. 6T4). 

Splenectomy in domesticated animals and its sequelae, with special 
reference to anaplasmosis in sheep, G. de Kock and J. Quinlan (Vnton So. 
Africa Dept. Agr., Rpts. Dir. Vet. Ed. and Research, 11-12, pt 1 (1926), 
pp. S67-4S0, pis. 42). — ^In the first part of this account the authors give a descrip- 
tion of the operation of splenectomy; in the second part they consider the 
“sequelae** following splenectomy of animals, “carriers** of piroplasms or 
anaplasms. 

The operation of splenectomy in susceptible equines, bovines, goats, and 
ovines was carried out with practically no impairment, a transitory poly- 
globnly and neutrophilia being seen in some of the cases. 

Black-quarter in South Africa: With special reference to improved 
methods of protective inoculation, P. R. Yiljoen and J. R. Scheubeb (Union 
So. Africa Dept Agr., Rpts. Dir. Vet Ed. and Research, 11-12, pt 1 (1926), 
pp. 499-570, fig 1). — In this discussion the authors deal with the control of 
blackleg by immunizaticHi and the variation in blacMeg strains as regards 
pathogenic properties and immunizing power, A list of 80 references to litera- 
ture is included. 

Confirmatory evidence that Habronema larvae are not the etiological 
factor In bursattee, S. B. Frbebobn, G. H. Hast, and C. E. Howell (Jour. 
Amer. Vet Med. Assoc., 71 (1927), No. 1, pp. 52-57).— The authors point out that 
at the University of California stud at Davis bursattee occurs every summer 
la the entire absence of Salnronema sp,, which has generally been supposed to 
be the inciting cause. They eonclnde that unless two or more types of bur- 
sattee occur, one being parasitic and another, similar to the cases in question, 
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of a nonparasitic origin, tiie nematodes demonstrated in bnrsattee lesions are 
accidental and of little etiological significance. 

Experiments on foot-and-month disease* S. Stockman and F. C. iliNBTT 
(Jour. Compar, I*at7u and Tlier., 39 {1926), No, 3, pp. 2di-245).— This relates to 
work conducted at tlie Pirbright Experiment Station from ilay, 1923, and 
deals with the findings of the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Besearch Committee as 
published in their second progress report (E. S. E., 57, p. 77). The subject is 
dealt with under the headings (1) differentiation of A and O types, (2) 
clinical course of the experimental disease in the large animals, and (S) ob- 
servations on Infection by contact. 

Check-list of the Mnscidae and OestHdae which cause myiasis in man 
and animals in South Africa, G. A. H. Bedfobd {Union Bo, Africa Dept. Apr,, 
Epta, Dir, Vet, Ed, and Research, ll’-12, pt, 1 (1926), pv. Twelve 

musdds and 26 oestrids are noted. 

Serological investigations into some diseases of domesticated 
in South Africa caused by trypanosomes* E. M. Eobinson ( Union 8o, Africa 
Dept. Apr., Rpts, Dir. Vet. Ed, and Besearch, 11-12, pt, 1 {1926), pp, 1-25),— 
The author finds that the complement fixation test may be used for the diag- 
nosis of dourine occurring naturally in South Africa, provided Tryparvosoma 
cquiperdum antigen Is employed. Animals infected with T, hrucei react to 
the comidemeut fixation test when T, equiperdum antigen is used, but animals 
suffering from a pure T, congolense infection usually do not, though in rare 
cases a partial reaction may be obtained. There is some evidence to show’ 
that sera obtained from animals with pure T, congoleme infections may give 
marked reactions with T, congolense antigen; the sera (»f animals infected 
with T, equiperdum react di^tly or not at all to this antigen. The sera of 
a number of cattle showing pure infections with T, nimw did not give reactions 
to the complement fixation test when T, equ perdu m antigen was used. 

A brief discussion of the Sachs-Georgi test and a table showing the results 
obtained therewith, also an account of the Meinicke Epoid fixation reaction 
with a tabulation of the results, are appended. 

A preliminary list of the known poisonous plants found in South Africa, 
E, P. Phillips {Bo, Africa {Dept, Agr,} Sot. Survey Mem, 9 {1926), pp, 30, 
pis. [J73). — ^This list of South African plants which have been proved to be 
poisonous includes 55 species in 40 genera of 18 families. 

Stock poisoning by plants in the nightshade family, A. A. Hansen {Jour. 
Amer, Vet. Med. Assoc., 71 (1927), No, 2, pp. 221-227, figs. 4>.— The results of 
chemical analyses and experimental work conducted at the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station have shown that a number of members of the nightshade family, 
Solanaceae, may develop poisonous properties. This paper reports upon the 
results of field work involving stock losses under circumstances that indicated 
toxic solanaceous species to have been responsible. 

Experimental bracken poisoning of cattle, W. A. Hagan and A. Zeussig 
{Cornell Vet., 17 {1927), No. 2, pp. 194-208, fig. i).— In the course of the author's 
investigations the so-called ♦'undiagnosed disease” of cattle in New’ York State 
has been reproduced in all its essential features by feeding Pteridium 
latiusculum, the common brake fern, and is probably caused by that plant 

The therapeutic value of proflavine and acHflavine in the carrier state 
in Bang’s abortion disease of cattle, I. F. Huhdleson {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 71 (1927), No. 2, pp. 231-234).— The results obtained in two experiments 
conducted at the Michigan Experiment Station are considered to have demon- 
strated that in neither case was the EruceUa adorfus flora of the udder re- 
duced in the sUghtest d^;ree as a result of successive intravaious injections 
of 200 cc, of a 1:200 solution of either proflavine or acriflavinfe 
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A study of milk from co'n^ showing no agglu tin i ns for Bracella abortus 
in their blood serum, C, M. Cabpentee and O. J. P-&bsha3x {Cornell Tef., J7 
(iP27), 2 ^ 0 . 2, pp. 25^ £55).— In the study here reported B. abortus infection was 
not found in the sediment or cream from any of the milk samples collected 
from a group of 18 cows that were negative to the blood test and had a normal 
breeding record, although they had been associating with a group of infected 
cows for 2 or 3 years. An aboritis-likB organism was recovered from one guinea 
pig injected with the cream from one cow. This organism was not agglutinated 
by an antiabortus serum. 

The authors conclude that when a cow has no history of abortion or retained 
placenta, and her blood serum, when diluted 1 : 60, shows no agglutinins for 
B. abortus, she does not harbor the infection in her udder. 

A study of Brucella abortus Infection in milk from fifty herds supplying 
the city of Ithaca, Xew York, 0. M. Cabpenteb and D. W Baker {Cornell Vet, 
17 {1927), Xo. 2, pp. 236-247). ^B, abortus was found present in the milk from 9 
of the 50 herds. The strains of B. abortus which were present in the milk from 
2 of the herds supplying milk to cases of undulant fever were markedly viru- 
lent for guinea pigs. The macroscopic lesions that were produced by the infec- 
tion preset in this milk were similar to the lesions produced by certain porcine 
and human strains of B. abortus. The infection observed in the other 7 herds 
produced lebions in guinea pigs typical of the majority of bovine strains. The 
authors found that cream is more satisfactory for examination for B. abortus 
infection than milk sediment. 

Studies of paratubercular enteritis [Johue's disease] of bovines [trans. 
title], H. YAixieB and P. Binjabo {Rev. C6n. Mid. Vit, S5 {1926), No. 409, pp. 
1-9; abs. in Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther., 39 {1926), No. 4, PP‘ 331-334). — In 
the investigations conducted, the best paratuberculln was obtained by cold 
extraction of the active substance from the microbe and the culture medium 
with distilled water. In the application of the intradermic and the double 
ophthalmic tests all the animals carrying a subcutaneous local lesion gave 
reactions resembling the reactions of tuberculous animals to tuberculin. The 
reactions obtained from paratuberculln, however, were less intense than those 
that are frequently obtained from the tuberculin test It is pointed out that 
the occurrence of diarrhea in cases of Johne’s disease should be regarded as 
the last symptom of an old infection. The vaccination experiments under way 
are considered to have given encouraging results. 

The physiology of milk fever, I, P. A. Pish {Cornell Vet., 17 (1927), No. 2, 
pp. 99-120, Hgs. 6*». — The author concludes that a variation in the sugar con- 
tent of the blood, ^ther above or below normal, has not been satisfactorily 
demonstrated as the causative factor; it is more likely a secondary factor 
resulting from an interference with the processes of oxidation in the tissues. 
The factor responsible for the changed tissue conditions is still to be determined. 

A list of 36 references to the literature is included. 

The blood sugar of the cow In milk fever, C. B. Hayden {Cornell Vet., 17 
(1927), No. 2, pp. 121-131). --^he author reports upon control in the 18 cases 
studied, which have failed to demonstrate a hypoglycemia in milk fever. The 
demonstration is more complete because the blood sugar has been analyzed to 
determine the relative q:uantities of lactose and glucose in the total si:^ar. With 
one exception, there was not an appreciable quantity of lactose in the sample 
taken before inflation. The pre-inflation glucose average of 83.09 mg. in six 
cases is a hyperglycemia when compared with the blood sugar standard of 60 
mg. set lor the milch cow by B. M. P. Widmark and O. Oarlens* and JJ. Auger.* 

«Blodteiiu ZtBduc., 156 (1825). Ho. 5~6. pp. 464<46a 

* Rev. QSn. vet-* 65 (1926). Ko. 435, pp. 853-^ 
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Lamsiekte (parabotnlism) in cattle in South Africa, A. Thsileb et al. 
(Union Bo, Africa Dept, Agr,^ RpU, Dir, Vei, Ed, and Reaea/rch, pt, 3 

(1997), pp, 819-1361, pis, 9, figs, 18). — ^Tliis is a detailed report of investigations 
based upon experimental work with lamziekte conducted largely from the years 
1917 to 1921, inclusive. A popular account of some of the main features of this 
work has been noted from another source (B. S. E., 42, p. 477). The cause of 
the disease and experiments upon its production in the lamziekte area (pp. 
851-1051), experiments outside the recognized lamzi^te area (pp. 1051~1099), 
the lamziekte toxin and experiments on immunity (pp. 1099-1201). isolation 
and description of the toxicogenic saprophyte (pp. 1201-1211), osteophagla and 
phosphorus deficiency in relation to lamziekte (pp. 1211-1248, 1307-1361), 
symptomatology of lamziekte (pp. 1248-1292), and pathology and i>athog€nesis 
of lamziekte (pp. 1292-1306) are dealt with. 

Observations on the larvae of Onchocerca gibsoni (Cleland and John- 
ston) in the skin of infected cattle, G. M. HEnx)X (Aust, Jour, Expt, Biol, and 
Med, Scl,, 4 (1997), No 2, pp, 61-68, pi, i).— The author considers the distribu- 
tion of larvae throughout the skin of cattle infested with O, gibsoni and Its 
similarity to the condition found in 0 , volvulus. 

Infectious necrotic hepatitis of sheep in Victoria, a braxy-like sheep 
disease, EL B. Aubiston (Aust. Jour, Expt, Biol, and Med, 8ci., 4 (1927), No. 2, 
pp, 113-133).— This is an account of a disease of ^eep occurring in Victoria 
which is s im i l ar to black disease as described by Dodd (E. S. R,, 45, p. 685), and 
distinct from the braxy disease of Scotland. The main and primary lesion is 
an hepatic necrosis, due to infection with an anaerobic bacillus which resembles 
B, oedematiens (Weinberg) in a number of its characteristios. Aggressin and 
culture filtrate have no immunizing power. 

The life-histories of Trichostrongylns instabilis and T. rngatns of sheep 
in South Africa, EL O. Monnig (Union Bo, Afrioa Dept, Agr., Rpts, Dir. Vet, 
Ed. and Research,, 11-12, pi, 1 (1933), pp, 229-251, figs, 11).— The author finds 
that the development of these two nematodes is in general the same as that 
of other strongyles, having a free-living larval stage divided into three periods 
by two ecdyses and having a parasitic stage in which also two ecdyses take 
place before the worms become adults. 

Carbon tetrachloride in the treatment of distomiasis in sheep (Vet, Bee., 
7 (1927), No. 31, p, 379).— A 1-cc. dose of carbon tetrachloride in gelatin capsule 
administered ’^sithout i>revious starvation is said to be suflacieiit to clear 
adult flukes from the bile ducts of sheep- 

The outbreak of foot and mouth disease among deer in the Stanislaus 
National Forest, 0. Keane (Calif, Dept Agr. Mo. Bui,, 16 (1937), No, 4, pp, 
218-226, figs, 8), — ^Thls is an account of the occurrence of and control work with 
foot-and-mouth disease in deer during the outbreak among domestic animals 
In California in 1924, reports of which by the author (E. S. E., 55, p. 874) and 
by Mohler (E. S. E., 66, p. 378) have been noted. The eradication work is con- 
sidered at some length. Some 43 camps were established, and as many as 250 
hunters were engaged in the work at one time. The details of the eradication 
work, reported in tabular form, show 22,214 deer to have been slaughtered, of 
which 2.279 had been or were iiffected with foot-and-mouth disease at the time 
they were killed. This is said to represent a relatively small proportion of the 
deer which inhabit the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

The fumigation of zebras and camels with sulfur dioxide [trans. title], 
Rau (Ztschr. Veterindrh,, $8 (1926), No. 8, pp. 247-249, pL 1).— A brief account 
is given of the successful fumigation of the zebra and the camel with sulfur 
dioxide, at tjie Nurepiberg Zoological Qardem*, fOr the coptrol of scabies. 
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Hog cholera vaccination breaks and their prevention, J. W. Bjsnnbb (Jour, 
Amer, Vet Med. Assoc., 71 (1927), No. 1, pp. 58-70).— The author concludes that 
the simultaneous method of vaccination, when administered properly with 
potent serum and virus, produces an immunity to hog cholera as nearly absolute 
as any known. 

Parasitic nodules resembling tuberculosis in the lungs of swine, L». B. 
Day, J. S. Bkngston, and H. B. Baitensperges (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 
71 (1927), No. X. pp. 39--51, figs. 4).— The authors point out that parasitic in- 
festation of the limgs of swine by luiigu*orms causes nodules which very closely 
resemble the nodules caused by tuberculosis. The bronchi of the posterior 
parts of the lungs being more frequently infested with lungworms than the 
anterior portions, the parasitic nodules are also more frequently found in the 
posterior lobes, as was shown by the examination of 11,429 lungs of swine. 

MetdBtrongylue elongatu$ occurred in the lungs of swine in relation to 
Choerostrongylus pudendotcctus in the ratio of 31 : 7. G. pudendotectuSf when 
present, was always associated with M. elongatuB, but M. salmi was not ob- 
served. Of the 23 lungs showing parasitic nodules containing degenerated 
parasites, 5 showed both species present and 18 showed only if. clongatus 
present in the bronchioles. Of the 46 lungs showing nodules without parasites, 
38 contedned if. elongatus alone and in 8 both species were observed. Of the 
55 lungs free of nodules, 41 contained if. elongatue alone and in 14 specimens 
both species were found. These findings indicate that if. elongatus produces 
the nodules here described, although the possibility that (7. pudeudoteefus may 
produce nodules as well is not excluded. 

Studies on abortion in mares (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 71 (1927), No. 
1, pp. 25-3.J). — The studies here reported, presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association in Lexington, Ky., in August, 
1926, are given in two parts, 

I. The diagnosis and differential diagnosis of contagious abortion, W. W. 
Dimock and E. S. Good (pp. 25-30). — ^In this paper the authors briefly con- 
sider abortion due to Bacillus aborUvo-cqulms, to Streptococcus genitaUum, 
to other organisms, injuries, nutritional disturbances, and other ponspecifle 
causes. This is followed by a brief discussion of the pathology of abortion. 

II. The results of i:acclnati07i against contagious abortion in mares, E. S. 
Good and W, W. Dimock (pp, 31-34). — ^The authors report that they have 
determined by blood tests, using the agglutination test as an indicator, that a 
high titer of antibodies can be built up by the use of a bacterin and a much 
higher one by the use of a bacterin first, followed by the injection of the 
living organism, the method they use in producing a hyperimmune serum. The 
use of the bacterin has been so efficient in immunizing mares against ixifectious 
abortion due to B. abortivo-equinus that they soon employed this method 
exclusively in field work. 

Commencing the use of the bacterin on 22 mares in 1 herd In 1918, the 
number increased annually until in 1926 it was used on 1,456 mares in 40 herds. 
As a result there have been but few cases of abortion among the mares vac- 
cinated, all of which have been studied in the laboratory, and in only one 
instance was B. abortPoo^quinus Isolated from the fetus or the placenta. They 
have been able to stop abortion in all the herds that they have worked with 
after a sufficient amount of time had elapsed to complete the liamuni 2 dng 
process. It is recommended that mares be vaccinated r^ularly in the early 
foil, giving three injectioxis one week apart. The method of preparing the 
vaccine is described* 

BTecrobacillosIs in eqnlnes; dinicalt pathological, and aetioXogical 
studies on an outbreak, J. B. QroriAN, W. Steok, and E. M. Roosnsrsow (VnOon 
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So, Africa Dept. Apr-, Bpis, Dir. Vet. Ed. and Research, 11--12, pt. 1 {192S), pp. 
571’S15, pU. 3).— The authors isolated an organism closely resembling Bacillus 
necrophorus from foci in the lungs of horses dying from necrotic pneumonia. 
While morphologically it was Identical with B. necrophorus, it appeared to he 
more difficult to cultivate. It is considered probable that the organism 
b^onged to the B. necropJiorus group but that it was a variation from that 
species, which causes such well-known conditions as disseminated necrosis of the 
liver In cattle and foot rot in sheep. 

Parabotolism of equines [trans. title], A. Theileb and E. M. Robinson 
{Rec. Qdn. MM. y4t., S6 (1927), 2fO. 4S4, pp. 193--199). — Under the name 
Clostridium parahotuUmm equi the authors describe an organism that is the 
cause of a disease to which they give the name “ parabotulism of equines.’’ 
This organi^^’m was isolated from the cadaver of a rat found in a stable with 
mules affected with a locomotor paralysis. This organism when cultivated in 
pure culture produces a toxin that upon injection into the horse or administered 
by mouth causes the disease. 

Physical, chemical, and biological studies on the virus of vesicular 
stomatitis of horses: Comparison with the virns of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, P. K. CriTSKY (Jour. Expt. Med., 45 (1927), No. 6, pp. 939-951). —In this 
further contribution (H. S. R., 57. p. 670), the author reports upon a taxonomic 
study of the virus of vesicular stomatitis and gives additional evidence to 
show the similarity of this virus to that of foot-and-mouth disease. It is con- 
cluded that their relationship is dose, but that the diffeiences between these 
two viruses and the herpetic are sufficiently xnarked to indicate a lack of 
generic connection among the three. Recent studies of this virus by Cotton 
have been noted (E. S. R., 57, p. ISl)* 

Coyote susceptible to salmon poisoning, C. R. Bonhak and B« T. Simus 
(Jour. Amer. Tet. Med. Assoc., 71 (1927) ^ No. 2, pp. 215-217). — ^In studies at the 
Oregon Esperlment Station the authors have found that the coyote, as well as 
the dog and the blue and silver black fox, is susceptible to salmon poisoning, 
developing lesions typical of those found in dogs suffering from the affection, 
as previously noted (B. S. B., 55, p. 176). 

Bacillary white diarrhoea: Results of testing a breeding flock, T. Daixt 
iNG, J, H, Mason, and W. S, GtoBDON (Tet. Reo., 7 (1927), No. S3, p. 701 ). — ^The 
authors report upon observations of the occurrence of this disease in birds on 
farms A and B, all of which fowls originated on farm B. Some 7,863 chicks 
were hatched out on farm A from 0 lots of eggs from farm B, the total hatch 
being apparently about 65 per cent, and of these about 40 per cent died of 
badUary white diarrhea. Intradermal and agglutination tests were made of 
the 646 hens on farm B that produced the eggs hatched on farm A. Of these 
hens, 82 reacted to both tests, 9 reacted to the agglutination test alone, 152 to 
the intradermal test alone, and 402 did not react at all. Eighty eggs laid by 
hens that had reacted to the intradermal but not to the agglutination test were 
incubated, but no bacillary white diarrhea was detected. Forty diicks were 
hatched from 74 eggs laid by 12 hens that reacted to both tests and had been 
mated with a nonagglptinating cockerd, and of these chicks 10 succumbed to 
bacillary white diarrhea. One of the 12 hens died, the ovary showing typical 
lesions, and Bacterium pullorum was cultivated therefrom. 

The authors regard complete agglutination at a serum titer of 1 to 40 as a 
positive reaction. They consider it probable that the intradermal test may be 
useful, the results of testing with the flock recorded indicating that it condemns 
a greater percentage of hens than the agglutination method. The authors were 
not able to carry out post-mortem examinations on the hens reacting to the 
intradermal test only. 
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Control o£ bacillary white diarrhoea^ 192^-19357, H. Van Roekbl 
(Massachusetts 8ta. Control Sen BuL SB (1027), pp. 5).— This is a report of 
control work conducted during the year 1926-27, during which period a total of 
127,327 birds were tested, an increase of 59.408 over the preceding year. These 
birds represented 249 flocks, or 48 flocks more than during the preceding year. 
Of these, 105 flocks were tested for the first time as compared with 98 tested 
for the first time in 1925-26. The data on the distribution of birds tested and 
infection found, arranged by county and breed ; the number of flocks having 
certain limits of infection from 1 to 60 per cent, arranged by years commencing 
with 1920-21; and the number of birds tested each year with the percentage 
belonging to each breed, as well as a comparison of flocks tested for the first 
time and those that have been tested previously, are given in tabular form. 
The reactors detected represent 4.03 per cent of the fowls tested. 

The fact that in the past few years poultrymen have been using more pullets 
than adult hens for breeders has made necessary a revision of the testing plans 
for control. Pullet testing is influenced by the time the bird commences to lay, 
since there is a correlation between ovarian function and the appearance of 
agglutinins in the blood. Under the new plans three consecutive negative tests 
are required, so that no infected birds will remain in the flock undetected. 
Two plans are presented, either of which may be followed by the poultryman. 
In both plans the first or original test is considered the time when the flock is 
first found free from reactors. By the first plan, for use with birds one year of 
age or older or for laying pullets, the second test on such nonreactors is made 
6 to 12 months later. If no reactors are found in the flock their progeny are 
tested, and if no reactors are detected the flock will he considered free from 
infection. By the second plan, for use with pullets or when more rapid clearing 
of the flock is desired, nonreactors are given the second test 6 weeks later. If 
no reactors are found their oftspring are tested as pullets and if free from 
infection are retested 6 weeks later, and if no reactors are found the flock is 
considered free from infection. It is pointed out that the second plan is feasible 
only in the case of early hatched, early maturing flocks. 

The relation of the vims of contagious epithelioma of fowls to the virus 
of variola and that of vaccinia. — ^I, Bvolution of a strain of vaccinia virus 
from the virus of contagious epithelioma of fowls, C. G. Pakdit (Indian 
Jour, Med, Research, 14 (1927), No, 4t PP- 885-89-J, pts, 2).— The author reports 
experiments which shoTv that the virus of conta^ous epithelioma of fowls, 
when passed In succession on calves and monkeys, can be cultivated ultimately 
into vaccinia virus. “With calf passages alone such development was not ef- 
fected, the interposition of a monkey being necessary. The monkeys (Maoacus 
sinicus) were not always susceptible to direct inoculation of the virus, only 
one out of four attempts yielding a successful vesiculation. This was not, 
however, typical of vaccinia virus, and the monkey was successfully vaccinated 
with calf-lymph 15 days later. The virus reacted negatively on both the akin 
and cornea of rabbits, but when they were vaccinated with passage material 
obtained from different stages of dev^opment the reaction first appeared only 
on the cornea. Only at a later stage of development toward vaccinia virus did 
the material react successfully on both the skin and cornea. 

Some remarks on the vaccinatioii of poultry against pox and diphtheria 
with antldiphtherln, L, ns Bueck and T. van Heet^bergsin (Vet Reo,, 7 
(1027), No, 37, pp. S71--St3 ), — The authors consider their experiments to have 
proved that when the chickens are in the first stage of the incubatiott period 
during the vaccination, the diphtheria is favorably affected by the antldiph- 
therin, the disease being either cut short or progressing in a very listht degree. 
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Since the active power of the vaccine can not be maintained when out o£ the 
ice box for any length of time, they have succeeded in drying and preserving 
it in powder form in a vacuum tube In this form it will remain active for 
some months. 

A disease of pigeons caused by a member of the Salmonella group 
[trans. title], J. Lahate and R. Wnxiais (Ann, Tdf., 72 (1927), Xo, 6, 
pp. 241-260, pi. 1). — ^This is a report of studies made of an affection of the 
pigeon due to what is thought to he 8. aertrycTce, or a species \ery closely 
related. 

Helminths collected from the domestic fowl {Gallus domestiens) and 
the domestic pigeon (Columba livia) in Xatal^ P. L. le Boxrx (Union 8o. 
Africa Dept. Agr., RpU. Dir. Tet. Ed. and Research, 11-12. pt. 1 (1926), pp. 
207-217). — ^The author finds that the domestic foT\l in Natal suffers heavily 
from verminous infestations, including 6 species of nematodes and 9 species of 
ceslodes which have been collected from the digestive tract. Three species of 
nematodes and 2 species of cestodes were collected from the digestive tract 
of the domestic pigeon, which may succumb to heavy infestations. Chickens 
may be infected with A. sphemidea by feeding them infested earthworms. A 
table is given showing the prevalence of species in GO of the fowls examined. 

The anatomy and life-history of the fowl tapeworm (Amoebotaenia 
sphenoides), H. 0. Monniq (Union So. Africa Dept, Agr., Rpta. Dir, Yet. Ed. 
and Research, 11-12, pt. 1 (1926), pp. 191-206, figs. 6). — ^The discovery of the 
occurrence of some 80 specimens of A. sphenoides and a severe enteritis In 
each of a number of fowls in the fall of 1924, the first to be reported in South 
Africa, led to the Investigations here considered. Cysticercoids, of which the 
hooks resemble those of A, sphenoides, were found in earthworms collected in 
a fowl-run infested with this tapeworm. Earthworms representing a new 
variety, Oonerodrilus (Ilgogenia) africanua Beddard, were artificially infected 
with this cysticercoid by placing them in a box of soil to which droppings of 
the Infested fowls were added. The development of the cysticercoid was fol- 
lowed by means of a series of stages obtained from artificially infected earth- 
worms. Clean chicks fed with earthworms containing the cysticercoid became 
infected with A. aphenoidea, while the controls remained uninfected. It was 
found that the cysticercoid needs about 14 days for its complete development 
and the tapeworm about 4 weeks. 

Efficacy of ‘Modine vermicide'’ pills for the treatment of ascarid and 
hookworm infestations in silver foxes^ W. L. CHAimucB (Jour. Amer, Vet. 
Med. Aaaoe,, 71 (1927), Xo. 2, pp. The experiments conducted, here 

rexK>rted in tabular form, show that even single pills containing 0.4 gm. of 
adsorbed iodine are 100 per cent efficient, except in cases where a heavy ascarid 
infestation occurs. 


AGBICTJLTTJEAIi ESrGIKEEEnrG 

AjEumal report of the agricultural engineer to Government, Bombay, 
Poona, for the year 1925--fi6, W. M. Schutte (Bomlay Dept. Agr, Ann, Rpt. 
192S-26, pp. 196-201). — ^Investigational work is reported on the modification of 
agricultural implements, including plows, seed drills, and winnowers, and work 
on the development of pumping plants. 

Irrigation in India (India Dept. Indua. and Labor, Pub. Worha Branch, 
Irrig. India Rev. lB24r-25, pp. 37).— The progress of irrigation in the various 
provinces of India during the year 1924-25 is presented in detail. 

Irrigation by flooding in the Big Bend section of Washington, A. B. 
Obaot (Waah, State Col. Met. Bui. [145] (1927), pp. 11, figa. 5).— Practical 
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information on the conservation of spring floods and their subsequent distribu- 
tion through the growing season in the Big Bend district is presented. It has 
been found that such conservation can be made on limited areas by dikes. A 
combined waste gate and spillway \Yith flash-board control has been found to 
be a safe means of controlling the flood and holding the supply. 

Surface water supply of the United States, 1923, Parts 6, lO {V. S. 
Ge(jl, Surreyy Water-Supply Papers 566 (1927), pp, 7111+395, fig. 1; 510, pp, 
V+183y fig. 1 ). — ^These papers present the results of measurements of flow 
made on streams in the following basins during the year ended September 30, 
1923 ; Parts 6, Missouri River basin (in cooperation with the States of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri) ; and 10, the Great Basin (in 
cooperation with the States of Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Wyoming) . 

Drainage and improvement of white land and similar wet land, W. L. 
Powers (Oregon Sta. Giro, 83 (1921), pp. 16, figs. 12 ). — ^This is a revision of 
Circular 47 (E. S, B., 49, p. 588). 

Factors influencing soil moisture regulation. — Soil moistnre forms, 
absorption, and retention, R. W. Tbxjllinqeb (Agr. Bng^n., 8 (1927), No, 6, 
pp. 135-139, fi.g 1). — In the flrst contribution to the subject from the U. S. D. A. 
Oflace of Experiment Stations, an attempt is made to throw some light on the 
available knowledge relating to the forms in which water is present In soils 
and to the factors Influencing its absorption and retention. 

The likelihood is indicated that moisture does exist in soils in different 
forms with reference to its activity and availability to plants. Apparently the 
occurrence of these forms of moisture is governed in some instances and 
influenced in most by the texture and structure of soils, by their physicochemical 
composition, and by certain external factors such as temperature. The most 
striking and definite indication from this analytical summary is that the factors 
determining the existence of soil moisture forms also influence the absorption 
and retention of moisture by soils. It is pointed out, however, that the state 
of the available knowledge of these phenomena seems yet so incomplete and 
disconnected as to leave considerable doubt as to the exact nature and extent of 
the influences of the factors involved. A bibliography of 45 references is 
appended. 

New sand test, C. M. Ch\pman (Concrete [Chicago], Cement Mill Ed., 31 
(1927), No. S, p. 16, figs. 2). — new rapid fleld method Is described and illus- 
trated for determining the moisture, voids, and specific gravity of sand for use 
in concrete. 

New fire test Is successful (Coficretc [Chicago], Cement Mill Ed., 31 
(1927), No. S, pp. 17-19, fi-gs. 3). — ^In a contribution from Columbia University 
a concrete block fire test of more than usual severity is described. In a test 
.of stock blocks in two walls, each 14 ft long, 9 ft. high, and 8 in. thick, the 
highest average temperature attained on the outside of a solid block wall 
after 3 hours was 141® F., and In the case of a hollow block wall 169®. The 
maximum inward deflection of the hollow wall at the center was 1.54 in. at the 
end of 3 hours, and after the fire was extinguished the wall recovered until 
the deflection was only aSS in. The maximum deflection in the solid wall at 
the center was 1J24 in., and the subsequent recovery after the Are was extin- 
gub^ed was to 0.96 in. 

The chemical aetton of alkali on hydraulic cements, G. W. Bxtbke (Iowa 
Engine. Bisph Stu. Buh 74 (1925), pp. 55, figs. 14). — Studies are reported which 
showed that solutions of the magnesium salts react quickly and quite com- 
pletely with nearly all the lime content of hydrated Portland cement Mag- 
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nesium sulfate solution forms cbemically equivalent amounts of calcium sulfate 
and an insoluble compound of magnesium, greatly increasing tbe volume and 
weight of the cement. With solutions of sodium salts the reactions proceed 
slowly as compared with similar salts of magnesium. The reactions of the 
alkali salts with lime were found to be very similar to tho<se of cement. 

The solutions that react on cement to increase its weight and volume were 
found to destroy concrete samples rapidly, those bringing about the greatest 
changes in this respect causing failure the quickest. Solutions that decreased 
the relative weight and volume of cement showed little or no tendency to 
destroy concrete samples. Magnesium sulfate solutions were found to have the 
greatest destructive action on concrete, followed by s<Kliam sulfate. Magnesium 
chloride solutions were found to destroy concrete very slowly, although prac- 
tically all the lime of cement reacts with them. 

The carhonation of the lime liberated by hydration was found to render 
concrete more resistant to the attack of alkali sulfates. High alumina 
cements when treated with magnesium sulfate were found to form calcium 
sulfate and to precipitate an equivalent amount of magnesia within the 
residue. Sodium sulfate solutions reacted with hi^?h alumina cement to form 
solfoaluminate and soluble sodium alumlnate equivalent to the amormt of 
sodium hydroxide formed. 

Magnesium sulfate solutions reacted on high alumina cement to a much 
greater extent than sodltun sulfate. The high alumina cements were attacked 
much more slowly and to a lesser extent by the alkali sulfates than Portland 
cements. 

Tests of the fatigue strength of cast iron, H. P. Moosn, S. W. Lyon, and 
N. P. iNGiis (in. Univ.i Engin. Expt 8ta, Bui. ISi (I927>, pp. JO. pU. [0], figs. 
[25]). — Studies are reported as a contribution to the knowledge of the strength 
of cast iron as a material of construction. 

For the cast irons tested the endurance ratios varied from 0.3S to 0,46, with 
an average value of 035, and as compared with average values of 0.5 for 
wrought iron and steel and 0.42 for steel castings. Specimens from a large 
cylinder casting showed lower values for both ultimate tensile strength and 
for endurance limit than did specimens from castings in the shape of pipes. 
The endurance limit of the latter specimens was increased about SO per cent, 
and that of the former about 40 per cent by the application of a large number of 
cycles of stress slightly below the original endurance limit. This is taken to 
Indicate that cast iron develops some intra-crystalline slip with consequent 
favorable readjustment of stress distribution without starting a fatigue crack. 

The effect of holes and grooves in reducing the fatigue strength of specimens 
from castings in the shape of pipes was found to be less than these effects in 
steel specimens, and much less than the effect indicated by the theoretical 
stress intensification at such irregularities. 

Tests at elevated temperatures of specimens from castings in the shape of 
pipes gave little indication of reduction of either ultimate tensile strength or 
of fatigue strength up to 800* F., and the proportional diminution of fatigue 
strength under higher temperatures was found to be slightly less than the 
proportional diminution of ultimate tensile strength and of Brlnell hardness. 

Tests of the fatigue strength of these specimens under cycles of flexural 
stress varying from 0 to a maximum in tension showed the endurance limit to 
be 48 per cent above the endurance limit for cycles of comjdetely reversed 
stress. Tests of the fatigue strength tinder cycles of axial stress varying 
from 0 to a maximum in compression ^owed the endurance limit to be 59 per 
cent of the ultimate (static) compressive strength. 
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Fuels and their combustion, R. T. Haslam and R. P. Russell (Neic Tori- 
and London: McQraw-Eill Boole Co,, 1$26, pp, XVI 809, figs. SO 4 ), — ^This book 
is the outgrowth of work at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, it 
contains chapters on the fuel situation, origin and composition of coal, types 
of coal and their classification, spontaneous combustion and storage of coal, 
coal resources and coal production, petroleum, other primary fuels, the chem- 
istry of the combustion reactions, combustion of the elementary fuels, combus- 
tion calculations, properties and combustion of gaseous fuels, combustion of 
coal on grate*:!, the operation of hand-fired furnaces, mechanical stokers and 
furnaces, powdered coal, the combustion of fuel oil, furnace efficiency and 
distribution of heat losses, producer gas, water gas and oil gas, and the carbon- 
ization of coal. Appendixes are included on the fiow of liquids and gase'^ 
flow of heat, and rate of heating. * 

A thermodynamic analysis of internal-combustion engine cycles, G. A. 
Goodenough and J. B. Bakeb (III, Univ„ Engin, Expt. Sta, Bui, 160 {19i7), 
pp, 69, figs, Bi ), — ^The object of the investigation reported was to apply an 
accurate system of analysis to the two leading cycles of internal-combustion 
engines, and to obtain thereby accurate values for ideal efficiencies under 
various conditions. A secondary object was a comparison of the efficiencies 
obtainable for various liquid fuels. 

The results indicated that the efficiency increases with the compression ratio, 
and for the same compression with the amount of air used. The mean effective 
pressure, and therefore the power, is a maximum when the air supply Is some- 
what less than 100 per cent of the theoretical amount Thus the mixture for 
m aximum power is a mixture of relatively low efficiency. The ideal efficiencies 
obtained from the various liquid fhels are practically the same. The efficiencies 
of the Diesel cycle as a group range higher than the efficiencies of the Otto 
cyde. 

It is conduded that a more complete expansion engine with throttle control 
should show a higher thermal effidency and greater fuel economy than a similar 
engine operating on the standard Otto cycle. 

The plauniug of poultry houses ([Gf. Brit ] Min, Agr, and Fisheries Misc. 
Fuh* 47 (I9B7), pp, S6, pis. 7, figs, 3 ), — ^Practical information is given on the 
planning of poultry houses adapted to conditions in England, together with 
working drawings, specifications, and bills of materials. 

The construction of a laying house for poultry {North. Ireland Min, Agr, 
I^afiet 28, ten. (J927), pp, 8, pi, 1 ), — Practical information on the planning and 
construction of laying houses for poultry adapted for conditions in Northern 
Ireland Is presented, together with working drawings and bills of material. 

Constructing a wooden-hoop sUo, A. B. Crane and W. W, Hep^y (irGsJ/. 
State Col. Ext, Bid, HI (1828), pp, 16, figs, IS).— Practical information on the 
construction of a wooden-hoop silo is ^ven. 

Silos and silage, B. W. TsoBjmwsr et al. (Union So, Africa Dept, Agr, Bui, 
7 (1827), pp. figs, 24 )- — ^Practical information on the planning and construc- 
tion of different types of silos Is presented, together with working drawings 
and bills of materials, and discussions on the and feeding of silage 

are given. 

The construction of smokehouses for small rubber estates, T, B* H. 
O^Bbon (Ceglon Dept. Agr. Bui, 78 (1926), pp. [13-^7, pis, 4).— The general 
principles of smokehouse design for rubber curing are presented, and working 
drawings for typical structures are given. 

The primary purpose of smoke caring of rubber is to dry the sheets, and 
ventilation should be provided in order to carry away the moisture 
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as QTiickly as possible. Each wet sheet placed In a smokehouse contains 
approximately 05 lb. of water, which requires at least 65 cu. ft- of dry 
air at a temperature of 115® F. for Its removal. In a smokehouse containing 
3,000 sheets, a minimum flow of air of 20,000 cu. ft. per day is required if the 
sheets are to be dried in 10 days^ There should be ventilation both at the top 
and bottom of the smokehouse, and either the top or bottom ventilators should 
be capable of adiustment. The object should be to obtain a uniform draft 
throughout the smok^ouse. 

Since another object of smoking is to render the sheet resistant to mold, it 
was found by experiment that sheet smoked with uncombusted smoke is more 
resistant to mold than sheet smoked with combusted smoke. In general an 
open fire at floor levels tends to gl\e combusted smoke, whereas a Are in a 
deep hole in the floor gives a higher proportion of uncombusted smoke. 

House and home, G. Gray (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lipptnoott Co,, 
1927, 2. ed,, rev., pp. XJ+356, pi, 1, figs. 189 ), — ^Thls is intended to be a manual 
and textbook of practical house planning. It contains chapters on the home 
and the hoube; the location; idans; house planning; materials and construc- 
tion; plumbing; heating; lighting; built-in conveniences and labor savers; 
exterior design — ^ancient and medieval architecture; exterior design — modem 
architecture; interior design; the grounds; the business of building; altera- 
tions ; the farm house ; multiple houses and the housing problem ; the standard 
house; reducing the cost of shelter; town planning; owning v. renting; and 
suggestions to teachers. A bibliography is included. 

Your house, J. R. McIVIahon (New York: Minton, Baloh <€ Co,, 1927, pp, IX+ 
807, pis, 4, figs, 21).— This is a very popular treatise on the financing, planning, 
building, remodeling, and upkeep of a home. 

BITBAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOIOOY 

[Rural economics investigations at the Ohio Station] (Ohio 8ta. Bimo, 
Bui,, 12 (1927), No, S, pp, 164^168 ), — ^Investigations are reported as follows: 

Variations in yield of hogs slaughtered at Federal inspected packing plants, 
G. F. Henning. — ^A table is given showing by months from January, 1923, to 
April, 1927, the percentages of yield of hogs daughtered at Federal inspected 
packing plants. The canses of the variations are briefly dlscnssed. 

Number and size of farms in Ohio, J. I. Falconer. — ^A table is given showing 
the number of Ohio farms of different sizes in 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1925, and 
the percentages of decrease in size from 1910 to 1925. 

Index numbers of production, wages, and prices, J, L Falconer. — The usual 
data in this series are reported in tabular form. 

liand legislation and settlement in New Zealand, W. B. Joubdain (IVeVr 
ington: New Zeal, Dept. Lands and Survey, 1925, pp, 248, pis. 6 ). — Summaries 
are given of the legislation by the Imperial Govemmmt, Governor's ordinances, 
and the General Assembly of New Z e aland, 1840-1876, disposing of Grown (or 
waste) lands of the State; of the legislation of the provincial conncils, 1853- 
1876, administering the waste lands of the Grown ; and of the land legislation 
by the General Assembly of New Zealand, 1877-1924. Brief references are made 
to public reserves, but the laws relating to native lands or fre^old lands are 
not included. Histories of land settlement in New Zeeland and of the Lands and 
Survey Department and a list of ofScials who have been connected with the 
administration of lands are inclnded. 

The course of rural land values In Canterburyt Z.» 193L4— 10£5, J- B. 
CoKULXFyn and H. R. Rodwrll (Been, Rec„ $ (1927), No, 4- PP* 85^1, figs, 5).—* 
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Tables and graphs with explanatory text are included showing and comparing 
the index numbers by years from 1914 to 1925 of land values, wholesale prices 
of farm produce, value of production, farm costs, value of total production of 
farm produce, and rate of profit and bankruptcy rate among farmers. Land 
values in Canterbury and in the United States are also compared. 

Some phases of taxation in Pennsylvania (Fcnti, Dept, Agr, But, ^31 
(1926), pp, S3). — The results of two studies are included in this bulletin as 
follows: 

Part I. Bural fa. ration in Pennsylvania, F. P. Weaver (pp. 5-43). — ^Data are 
presented showing for farm and borough or city property in Lebanon, Lan- 
caster, Westmoreland, Crawford, Wyoming, and Warren Counties the ratio 
of assessments to sales values, the degree of accuracy with which assessments 
measured selling prices, the influence of size of property upon the ratio of 
assessment to the value of property, the taxes paid, and the ratio of taxes 
to income. The data show that the ratios of assessments to value of both 
urban and rural properties vary greatly, that those on farm property are 
generally higher than on to^^n property, and that in some counties those for 
large properties are lower than for small properties. The total taxes on farm 
property in the State in 1925 were found to be about 38.37 per cent of the 
total earnings from such property, which was at least 13 per cent greater than 
the percentage of the average earnings of the State, Including agriculture, 
which went for taxes. In the counties in the southeastern part of the State, 
town real estate owners paid 16.5 and farmers 17.6 per cent of their net incomes 
for taxes. In the northern and western counties the percentages were 24.5 and 
55, respectively. The causes of the unequal assessments and tax burdens are 
discussed. 

Part II. Wealth, income, and State tajres paid hy various groups of businesses 
in the State, O, K King (pp. 45-82).— The results are given of a study of the 
wealth, incomes, and State taxes of the various industrial groups of the 
State. 

Tenth annual report of the Federal Farm Loan Board for the calendar 
year 1926, A. W. IMellon et al. (U, S, Trees, Dept,, Fed, Farm Loan Bd, Ann, 
Hpt,, 10 (1926), pp. III +51), — This report to Congress covers tlie operations of 
the Federal land banks, joint stock land banks, Federal intermediate credit 
banks, and national farm loan associations for the year ended December 31, 
1926. Numerous tables and statistical reports are included. 

Bounties on agricultural products: A selected bibliography, compiled by 
A. M. Hanxay (r. S, Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Boon., Agr, Boon. Bibliog, 20 (1927), 
PP- — This is a selected bibliography in mimeographed form covering 

the States of the United States and foreign countries. It is limited as far as 
possible to direct bounties, subsidies, and premiums, except in the case of the 
indirect sugar bounties granted by Buropeon countries during the ei^teenth 
century, and the import certificate system. 

jBconomic status of the grape industry, S. W. Shias and H. F. Gonn 
(GaUfornia Sta, BuL 429 (1927), pp, 126, figs, SO).— This bulletin ^ves the 
results of a study of the grape industry made in cooperation with the California 
Development Association. The chief available statistical data regar^ng the 
industry in California and other sections of the United States are analyzed, 
with a view to determizdng the economic situation of and the outlook for the 
Gahfomia ftesh grape industry. The economic situation of the raisin industry 
is also discussed briefly. 

It is pointed out that since 1921 the price and purchasing power of both 
table and wine grapes have declined precipitously, the purchasing power of 
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table varieties in 1925 and 1920 beini? below the pre-war level. It Is deemed 
probable that the purchasing power of table varieties will remain at this low 
level for the next few years, while that of wine grape varieties will fall below 
the 1926 level, due to the increase in production. 

A statistical study of creamery operation, B. S. Gutheie (Joitr. Dairy jgci., 
10 {1921), 'No, 3, pp, 2p5(l-2dd).-— This article is based upon data obtained from 
78 Minnesota creameries for the year 1919. The factors studied were the price 
of butterfat In cents, the price received for butter in cents, score of butter, 
percentage overrun, cost of labor, hours of labor per 1,000 lbs. of butter, 
production of butter, building cost per 1,000 lbs., and equipment cost per 1.000 
lbs. of butter. Tables are given showing the mean, fttandard deviation, and 
coefficient of variability for each factor, and the coefficient of correlation between 
each factor and every other factor. The multiple correlation between the first 
factor above and the second, third, and sixth factors was 0.82 The amount of 
labor, volume of output, and quality were found to hi the important consid- 
erations in butter making. 

Crops and Markets, [August, 1927] (17. jS. Dept. Agr„ Crops and Markets, 
4 (1927), No. 8, pp. 281-828 figs. 2). — ^The usual tables, charts, reports, sum- 
maries, etc., are given for cotton and other crops, dairy and poultry products, 
livestock and livestock products, feedstufts, ftuits and vegetcbles, prices, etc. 
Special reports are Included on the cattle, sheep, and wool outlooks, the cotton 
and lamb crops, and Index numbers of the value of farm real estate, 1912-1927. 

Beport on markets and fairs in England and Wales.— Part I, General 
review (lOt Drii.] Min. Agr. and Fisheries, Boon. Ser. IS (1927), pp. 80, pis. 22, 
figs. 4). — ^This number of the series previously noted (E. S. R., 66, p. 387) is an 
introductory or general report on markets and market conditions in England 
and Wales. Included are a general description of the orig'n, development, 
regulation, and administration of markets, and market charges and finance, and 
more detailed descriptions of the retail wholesale, livestock, abattoirs, cold 
stores, and hide and skin markets. 

[Cooperation in India], D. Olouston (India IDept Agr.} Rev. Agn Oper„ 
1925-26, pp. 83-88). — Data are given regarding the membership and work of 
agricultural societies in the several provinces, the cooperative cotton sale and 
milk societies, and cattle insurance societies. 

[The Bengal Wholesale Cooperative Society, Xiimited] (Bengal Coop. 
Jour., 13 (1927), No. 1, pp. 17-24).— The plan of orgimization and operation of 
this society, formed for the purpose of federating all of the agricultural sale 
and supply societies of Bengal, is described. 

Waslungton agriculture, Parts 7—10 (Wash. State Col. Ext BitJ. 134, 
(1926), pp. 15; 8, pp. 94, fiffs. 74; 9, pp. 97, figs. 67; 10 (19^1), pp. 19).— These 
are part of the series previously noted (E. S. R., 56, p. 786), part 7 having ap- 
peared in mimeographed form. Part 8, by 0. M. Morris and M, D, Armstrong, 
includes data on apple**, and i>art 9, by the same authors, data on pears, iteaches, 
prunes, cherries, and apricots, submitted for the Economic Conference on Horti- 
culture, held at Yakima. Wash., on January 25 and 26, 1927. The data for each 
fruit cover the general situation and status of the industry, the factors of pro- 
duction determining the future, the cultural practices and problems, and mar- 
keting. Part 10 contains the recommendations and resolutions passed by the 
Economic Conference. 

English farming, past and present, Lobd Ebitis (London and New 'Tork: 
Longmans, Green <§ Co., 1927, 4- PP* ZP/+596).— This is the fourth edition 
of the work previoui^ noted (B, S, B., 38, p. 192). The appendixes on the 
agricultural population, wages, wheat prices, and the statistics of cropping and 

69585—27 7 
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U\c^l ck lu've been brought up to date. A new chapter on the war and State 
eontiol, 1934-lOlS, was added in the third edition (1922), end one on peace- 
time farming, 1010-1027, U added in the present edition. 

Fai*n. Jneome and .ar-iU Lie LVciC Awr. CuunP'y Life Assoc., l')27, 
i p, IS iho symposium on the rLiati^n of tho social and ecou 'zuic 

f.tch/rs in rural presre^^s preyiouoly referred to (B. S. R., 57, p. 402), It waa 
prepared by D. Sanderson, .T. H. Kulb, and M. L. l^’ilson, representing the 
Apjor: *an Ci^unrrj Li o , ud i3-s'?j 1*1 !>. Panell, and O. G. Lloyd, 

icPicfeLnlLg the Ameritrr Farm Economic dissociation, and contains the fol- 
lowing chapters: 

The T^’ea-ore o! rur*.! pi’< . ]»y W. M. Jc,rdine, L. II. Baboy, K. L. Butter- 
fold, and R. A. Pear-on; the funa, mental values of farm life, by E, Da^enpoct, 
E. K. Eastman, and L. L. Borr.ard ; the goal of economic efficiency in agricul- 
ture, by E. G. Nonr-'o aiid J. D. Blrck; the fanner’s standard of living, by 
M. C. Eurritt, E. Davenport, W, J. Spillman, and C. C. Taylor; living standards 
and 'Tum income, by II. C. Taylor; the eompoLition of lower standards of 
living, by A, E. Oauce, M. Esekiel, and E. G. Mears ; the relation of agriculture 
<0 commerce and hidu&try, by W. M. Jardine and C, 0. Davis; economic effl- 
cioncj in agriculture and ‘^clal welfare, by B. H. Ilibhard and H. A. Wallace; 
the relation of economic status to the standard of life, by E. L. Kirki>atrlck, 
E. Mumford, au^l C. C. Taylor ; How do the economic limitations of the poorer 
agricultural sections affect social conditions? by E. T. Ely, O. P. Hall, J, A. 
Ferrell, and 0. E. AUred; relation of types of farming to expenditure and 
culture, by W. J, Spillman, G. A. Pond, C. B. Lively, and B. L. Kirkpatrick; 
the social effects of tenancy, by W. B. Bizzell, B. H. Hibbard, and O. M, John- 
son ; the social aspect of the cooperative movement, by 0. W. Holman and E. G. 
\ourse; the economic aspect of rural health, by W. F. Draper; the economic 
aspect of rural education, by G. A. Works ; the economic aspect of sociability, 
by W. Burr and N, T. Frame ; the economic value of the beautiful in rural life, 
by P. A. Waugh ; and the effect of social welfare on economic efficiency and 
rural progress, by A, E. Cance, P, L. Togt, 0. J. Galpln, and B. deS. Brunner. 

Included also are iulroductionj and summaries of the several chapters by 
members of the committee, and a chapter of conclusions, together with an 
outline by the committee for a cooperative study of the relation of social and 
economic factoid in rural progress. 

Attitudes and problems of farm youth, E. L. Khikpatrick (U. 8. Dept 
Agr,, Ea?t, 8ert, Ciro, /,€ (19^87), pp. $1 ), — ^This is a m5met)grjiphed report of a 
study made In cooperation with ihe Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It is 
based upon r^'p ies tn a questloLuaire received from 6,460 boys and girls living 
on farms, and 1,420 l>,ing in villages or towii«;. Of the total, 6,008 were 
obtained by the eslen-itm forces of the Department and different States, and 
of this number rbuu: 75 per cent were 4-H club members. About 600 of the 
questionnaires were obtahjed by the rural communities department of the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, approximately 
(J60 by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and about 1,000 by the 
mral division of the U. S. Bureau of Education, the Cooperative Education Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, the department of rural soci^dogy of the Cidorado Asrricul- 
turnl CoJege, and the dejiartment of rural life of the University of Missouri, 
In pf^esenting tho data, tho status or conditions, the surroundings, and the 
activities of the boys and girls are described ; their attitudes as to the .farm or 
village as a p’ace to Uve, their choice of occupation, intention of continuing in 
school and kind of college to be attended, and the reasons for their like or 
dislike of fann or village life are analyzed; and the data interpreted with 
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special rsfererce to the Influence of extension work on the attitudes of farm 
youth toward farming and farm life. 

The following inferences or conclusions are drawn from the study: fl) Farm 
youth like the farm, and village youth the village as a place to live. The work 
or vocatiunal aspect ar»pears to be one of the chief reasons given by the farm 
boys for like or dislike, and the health and nature a^speecs the reasons most 
often stated by farm girls for like of farm life. (2) Farm boy^ generally are 
Inclined toward farm life, and both farm and village girls toward teaching. (Sj 
School status, home conveniences, participation in local group activities, and 
whether parents are owners or tenants have little bearing on the attitudes of 
the y^uth. (4) Prevailing attitudes are closely associated with personal con- 
tacts of adu.t workers in agricultural extension. (5) Youths of the ages and 
schooling of those included in the study recognize few, if any, of the specif c: 
problems pertinent to youth. The problems of farm youth exist primarily In 
the minds of adult workers, and program building must be based primarily on 
the knowledge and experience of such workers. (6) Extonded study of the 
attitudes of old^'r farm youths is needed to ascertain at what periods of develop- 
ment and under what circumstances, if at all, farm boys and girls become 
imbued with dislikes for farming and farm life. 

AGEICUITTrEAL AKD HOME ECOHOMICS EDUCATIOH 

The early days of the Agricultural Education Association, T. H. 

TON (Agr. Prog. [Agr. Ed. JaAoo,, London], 3 {1923), pp. A brief history 

of the Agricultural Education Association of Great Britain. 

[Agricultural education in India, 1925—261, D. Oloustost (India Wept. 
Agr,] Rev. Agr. Oper,, 1025-26, pp. 69-82). — ^The work in the agricultural col- 
leges and agricultural schools, the short courses in agricultural subjects, and 
the extension work carried on during 1925-26 are described. 

Teaching agricultural vocations, R. M. Stbwabt and A. K. Getmait (Xeto 
York: John 'Wiley d Sons; London: Chapman d Hall, 1927, pp. VII+377, 
figs. 9). — This volume is designed for teachers and prospective teachers of agri- 
cultural vocations in schools and departments of secondary grade. The pur- 
poses and functions of vocational education in agriculture, the guidance of 
pupils in the selection of vocational curricula, the type of organization to 
accomplish the aims of agricultural education, the construction of the cur- 
riculum and the course, teaching methods, measurement of the progress of 
pupils, and the promotion of pi*t)fessional growth of the teacher are considered. 

Making the most of agiiculture, T, Macklin, W. E. Gsuhes, and J, H, 
Kolb (Boston and London: (rinn d Co., 1927, pp. flg^. 1S3). — ^This la 

a textbook of rural economics and rural sociology for high schools and ^ort- 
course classes. Besides an introductory chapter, there are 12 chapters on 
efficient marketing, covering the farmer’s market, the marketing system, the 
methods and agencies of marketing, the services of assembling, grading, pack- 
aging, processing, transporting, storing, financing, distributing, risk spreading, 
and selling, the price problem, and cooperative marketing and ox^nizatlon 
for that pui*pose; 12 chapters on profitable farming, covering fanning as a 
business, factors influencing profits, size of business, diversification and 
specialization, efficiency m production, crops and livestock in the farm busi- 
ness, farm layout, labor, power, machinery, buildings, records, and accounts, 
and the farm lease; and 12 chapters on worth-while living on the &rm, 
covering the farm family and its home, the country neighborhood, the farmer’s 
town and service station, the town and country serTlce community, community 
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institutions for communication, education, religion, sociability, and social 
welfare, and community organization. 

Each chapter is supplemented by selected readings, exercises, and topics for 
discussion. 

ProductiTC plant husbandry, K. C. Davis {PMlddelphid and London: J, B. 
Lippincott Go,, 1927, ed., enl., pp. P?- 3t2 ). — A revised 

edition of the text previously noted (E. S. R., 64, p. 689), 

FOODS— HTn^LOr miTRITIOU 

Bacterial flora of the market oyster, O. Eliot (Amer, Jour, Hyg., 6 (1926), 
No, 6, pp, 755-776 ). — ^This is the report of an extensive study of the bacteriology 
of oyster spoilage under controlled conditions of temperature and time. The 
oysters were for the most part purchased in the shell at Baltimore markets 
and oysterhouses and were stored as shell stock or shucked under aseptic 
conditions in the laboratory. 

Both shucked and shell oysters kept at laboratory temperature showed a 
sudden and maximum rise in total count from the second to the fourth 
day of storage. In oysters stored in a cool basement the count of Bacillus 
coU increased from 4 to 500,000 In 14 days, but as signs of spoilage appeared 
the count of B. coU decreased. 

Oysters spoiling in the shell showed little change in H-ion concentra- 
tion, but shucked oysters became markedly acid during the first few days of 
.spoilage, after which the original pH was regained and maintained. Oysters 
kept in the ice box showed a maximum total bacterial count of only about one- 
tenth that at room temperature, and the rise in acidity was slower and not 
so marked. 

The bacteria found in decomposing oysters could be divided into five 
principal groups: The colon-aerogenes group; the streptococci; the “water 
bacteria,” including members of the green fluorescent; the yellow-pigmented 
and the nonpigmeuted groups, and vibrios; the anaerobes; and the incidental 
oi^anisms, such as the chromogenic cocci and the aerobic spore-formers. 
Either the colon-aerogenes or the streptococcus group was responsible for 
initiating the souring process, depending upon the proportion originally present 
After a varying period of time, 12 days or longer, the water forms multiplied 
rapidly and actual decomposition of the oysters began. Members of tbe green- 
pigmented and yellow-pigmented groups produced changes in sterilized oysters 
comparable to those observed in decomposing market oysters, including a 
slimy chromogenic growth and a marked softening and sometimes liquefactloD 
of the oyster meat. Several types of anaerobes multiplied in the decomposing 
oysters, with the production of large amounts of gas, but apparently with no 
putrefactive changes. 

A number of references to the literature are appended. 

Preparing and cooking beef, J, A, Cline and R. S. Godebby (Missouri 8ta. 
Giro. 150 (1927), pp. 4 ). — This circular contains directions for preparing and 
cooking tender and tough cuts of beef, including broiled steak, planked steak, 
rib roast, pot roast, Swiss steak, mock duck, and meat birds. The directions 
for rib roast differ from the customary method in that a preliminary searing at 
high temperature is not followed, but the meat is roasted at a fairly low 
temperature, 320® F., until done, IT minutes per pound being allowed for a 
medium-done roast 

Sente factors inflncncing the experimental baking test, R. S. Hebijan and 
V. M. Hakt (Cereal Chem., 4 (1927), No, 3, pp. 157-18$, figs- SO).— The impor- 
fance of the standardization of baking tests for determining the quality of 
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flour is shown by the results reported in baking tests on one kind of flour 
with one factor altered at a time. The different factors studied, all of which 
were found to produce differences in varying degree in the finished loaf, were 
size and shape of fermenting jars and baking pans, type of water, punching 
schedule, severity of punching, different mixing time and speed, placement of 
dough crease, use of varying amounts of nondiastatic and high-diastatic malt 
extracts, powdered milk, mineral salts, shortening, cane sugar, Cerelose, yeast, 
salt, and pan greasing, the degree of freshness of the yeast, the type of yeast, 
the fermentation period, the proofing period, and oven temperatures. 

The nutritive value of wheat, paddy, and certain other food-grains, 
B. McCabkison (l7idian Jour, Med, Reecarcht 14 (1927) ^ No. S, pp. 631-639, ph i, 
fig, 1 ). — In this comparison of the nutritive value of wheat, whole rice (paddy), 
and cambu and cholam, two other food grains occasionally used in India, groups 
of 6 young rats each were fed ad libitum a basal diet of meat residue 20, 
purified starch 60, olive oil 8, salt mixture (McCollum) 5 parts, and water. 
One group received the basal diet alone and the others the same diet supple- 
mented by 2 per cent cod-liver oil, 6 per cent dried yeast, 2 per cent cod- 
liver oil and 5 per cent dried yeast, 2 per cent of cod-liver oil and 5 per cent 
marmite, and 1 gm. of the four grains, respectively. 

The growth curves showed growth for a short period followed by loss in 
weight on the basal diet alone, growth for a slightly longer period followed 
by decline on the basal diet supplemented by cod-liver oil only, and growth at 
increasing rates on the basal diet supplemented by rice, yeast, cod-liver oil 
and yeast, cholam, cambu, cod-liver oil and marmite, and wheat. The different 
effects of the various grains on growth are considered to be due chiefly to 
differences in the vitamin A and B content, but in part to differences in the 
content of mineral salts, chiefly manganese. Growth on the basal diet supple- 
mented only with yeast Is thought to indicate the presence of some vitamin 
A in the olive oil (Lucca) of the basal diet. 

Analyses, both proximate and mineral, of the four grains are Included. The 
manganese content of the wheat was nearly four times that of the rice. 

The digestibility of potatoes as influenced by methods of preparation, 
B. Bogqess and A. C. Ivy (Jowr. Home Boon., 19 (1927), No. 9, pp. The 

relative digestibility of the starch of French fried, pan fried, and boiled 
potatoes was determined in vitro by artificial digestion experiments with pan- 
creatin and pancreatic juice, with determinations of the reducing sugar by the 
Munsen-Walker method, and in vivo by observations of the emptying time from 
the stomach In two dogs, four men, and one woman. 

In the in viti‘o experiments it was found that the starch of the pan fried 
potatoe*^ was more easily digested than that of the boiled or French fried 
potatoes. The added fat in the amount used appeared to facilitate the rate 
of digestion. In dogs boiled potatoes were emptied from the stomach at a 
faster rate than fried potatoes, there being no appreciable difference in the 
rate of pan fried and French fried. In four of the five human subjects the 
emptying times were practically the same for all of the potatoes, while In the 
fifth subject the emptying time for boiled potatoes was shorter than for pan 
fried potatoes. Fat added to the boiled potatoes caused quite a marked delay 
in emptying time. 

It is concluded that “the gastric motor mechanism of some individuals is 
more susceptible to the inhibitory action of fats than others. In susceptible 
individuals a digestive disturbance, when it occurs, is more probably due to 
disturbed gastric motility than to alleged decrease in the digestibility of the 
potato due to the presence of fat In the average normal individu^ fried 
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polaioes, unless steeped in fat, are no more likely to cause digestive disturb- 
ances than boiled potat<.»es.'* 

The effect of the n&e of salt In cookincr ’;ec:otable8, F. R. liVNMAN and 
E. S. itoTON {Ohio Sfa, BuL 406 <J92J\, pp. i7K— This is the complete report, 
with oAperlmenlal data, of the study previously noted from a summarized 
report (E. S. E., 57, p. 192). 

The home prescrrivtlon of fruit and vej^otables, 11. J. M. W^ison {London: 
Humphrey Milford IbZG, pp. T I1^U2, ph U, figs, 12).— Xn Enghsh miinunl on 
canning and preserving fruits and vegetable.^. 

Canning, preset ving, and jelly mailing. J. McK. IItll (Boator: Little. 
Brotvn J: Co., 102:. rev. ed.. pp. IX-\-10:. pU. Sh—liany intorestina: new re<*ipGs 
for pret-erves, jellies and pickles have been inclnf]=‘d in the revision of this 
volume, the first edition of which was published In 1915. 

The beha\ior of the aiithocyan p’gnieiits In caiming, C. W. Culpeppiir and 
J. S. Caldwell (Jour. Ag^. Bcsrarch [C. .^5 {1927), Xo. 2, pp. 107^132^.— 

This investl:,ation of tbe relation of anthocyan plgm^^'nts to the violet, pink, 
and purple di^^coloratlon often devolopiner in fruits and vegetables canned in 
tin had its orli In in an attempt to explain tho di'^coloratiou in p aches canned 
by home canning clubs in Georgia in 1924. 

Preliminary tests of aqueous extracts of the pigments of peach stones and 
skins with granular tin or stannous chloride suggested that the color change 
was probably due to an interaction between tbe anthocyan of the peach and 
the tin. This was confirmed in tests with the isolated and partially purified 
anthocyan of peaches. The behavior of a large number of anthocynn-con- 
toining fruits and a few vegetables was then studied by means of canning 
tests in plain and enameled tin and in glass, as well as by tests of aqueous 
solutions of the pigments with tin and aluminum salts. With everything 
except beets changes similar to those observed with peaches took place in the 
pro«'ence of tin or aluminum, indicating that the formation of vi^det coloi^d 
salts with tin or with ^alrs of tin or alum’i'um is a general property of the red 
anthocyan plinneid'?. The anthocyan of beets differs from other anthocyan 
pigments In that it contains nitrogen to the extent of 8.6 per cent, which may 
account for the fact that instead of chan^dng to a purple collar there vras a 
Itfirtial loss of color. The amount of violet compound formed in most cases 
appeared to be determined by the amount of pigment present and tbe detiree 
of acidity of the medium, low acidity favoring its formation. The color 
changes were reversible, addition of acid tending to restore the original color. 

The relation of anthocyan pigment'a to corrosion and pc’^foration was 
studied in experimental packs of the anthocyan-containing fruits and others 
containing no pigment.s In plain and enameled tin cans with and without 
exhaust A comparison of the exhausted and unexhausted cans 0 to 0 
m<mths after canning showed that the presence of oxyg<^n and anthocyan pig- 
ment hastened corrodon, ^hilo the presence of high acidity retarded corro- 
sion in the piemented fruits. Perforation was greatest in the enameled cans 
of highly pigmented products, although the original color was preservtnl 
better In the enameled than in the plain tins. The explanation of this is 
that the enamel reduces discoloration by decreasing the contact between 
pigment and metal, but at the same time increases the rapidity with which 
|)erforacion of the metal occurs by limiting the area from which the mcial 
can be removed. 

The complexity of the factors involved in corrosion is summarized as fol- 
lows; “The principal factors concerned in corrosion are oxygen, acidity, 
anthocyan, and tannin. Some of these factors stand in antagonistic rela- 
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tionship. Hicli acidity generally favorg corrosion, but depresses tbe for- 
mation of motLl-anthoeyan compounds and may thus relard corrosion. 
acidity reprews^.^ oxidailon of tannin and fcrmation of hydrous f^tCMioiis 
oxide. Oxyi;en accelerates corrosion and increases the total activity by ox- 
idizing the forrcms and Pvtaiimma salts to the correspondinj, ferric and stannic 
stoles. Th-^ interrelationships of the factors concerned are so complex that 
practi<*ally eve'y substance canned presents a specific problem.’* 

Blending apple juice to improve its quality, J. S. Caldwfll {Fruit 
Jour. fiM Amer, Vinegar Lidiis., 6 {1921), No. 12. pp. i2-l-i).—Tliis is a reprint 
of the portion of U. S. D. A. Farmers’ Bulletin 1201 (B. S. B , 47, p. 503) <leal- 
ing with Uic classification of apples according Ic the ehi.i£:i.tei*l>lle quallry of 
their julc.^s and the proper blending of apples from the different groTii>« for 
elder of the best quality. 

Crape juice and its preparation, R. O. Bkooks {FruU Prod. Joi-r. at* ! Amer. 
Vinegar Indua., 6 {1921). No. 12. pp. 13-18 ). — ^This I'dper includes directions for 
the maimtacture of grape juice reprinted fiom 13. S. D. A. Bulletin 056 (B. S. B., 
89, p, 2v‘S), together with a compilation of data on the composition of the £A*ejfli 
juio*e of Concord, Catawba. Clinton, Delaware, Ives, and Norton grapes. 

Sugar-tolerant yeasts in chocolate-coated creams, M. B. Crimen, U. S. 
Paine, and J. Haiiilton i Indus, and Engin. Ciiern,. 19 (1927), No. S, pp. J33- 
357, figs. S ). — ^This repoit of an investigation at the Bureau of Giemistry, 
U. S. D. A., of the cause of the “ bur&ting ” of cbncol*iie-c ^ated cream center 
candy includes a discub^^ion of what constitutes a commercial cream or fondant, 
a review of the literature of previous investigaciens on the suojc'-t. a' J the 
detailed report of preliminary studios from which the c*“>nclasiou was drawn 
that the chief cause of the explosions is the presence In the fondant of yea’^ts 
of high sugar tolerance which are able to grow and form gas in the i*oudy. 
It is thought that the trouole can be reduced by proper sanitary eon*Ui«'ns isi 
the factory, the use of sound ingredients, and the use of a cream of high sirup 
density 

Means for preventing ** explosive ” or bursting fermentation of choco- 
late-coated fondant candy, H. S. Paine, T, Bibcknee, and J. H 4.iiilton {Indus, 
and Engin. Chetn, 19 (1927), No. 3, pp. 358-363, figs. 6 ). — In connection with 
the investigation noted above, an attempt was made to solve the problem of the 
bursting of fondant candles through increasing the density of the .si»‘up u.'-ed 
in the fondant by the use of invertase, as previously recommended by Paine 
(E. S. R., 51. p. 808), 

It was found that by adding a suitable proportion of invertase to the fondant 
before the centers are molded the density and osmotic pre-^sure of ihe sirup 
phase could be increased suificiently to render it resistant to fermenlation. 
The critical solids content above which fermentation is prevented was found 
to be 79 per cent. Fondants containing imbedded fruits offered special diffi- 
culties owing to the decrease in denbity of the sirup about the fruit as the 
result of diffusion of the fruit juice. In such cases a combination of pre- 
liminary heating of the fruit and the u«!e of a liberal proportion of Invertase 
was found to prevent the fermentation satisfactorily. 

The protein values of foods in nutrition, H. H. MitcheUi (Jour. Some 
Boon., 19 (1921), No. 3, pp. 122-181).— A general discussion based largely upon 
the author’s studies on the biological value of proteins (E. S. R., 57, p. 593),. 

Copper as an industrial contaminant in foodstuffs, C. G. KiWi and 
G. EiTzel (Indus, and Engin. CJitm., 19 (1927), No. 9, pp. lOOi, Copi»er 

determinations by the xanthate method are reported for three types of foods 
Gommonly prepared in copper or brass equipment, Including four groups of acid 
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fruic i^voCucts representing rlliCerent trade practices, milk from nine diilerent 
plan-s, and carbonated beverages from two plants. Care was taken to prevent 
the introduction of i’ny traces of copper during the analyses. 

The same materials manufactured in different plants showed wide variations 
in copper content. These appeared to be correlated chiefly with the care and 
tjpe of equipment employed. The products from one of the plants contained 
copper in amounts such that 100 gm. daily would furnish more copper thm 
the limit of safety suggested by MaUory (B. S. It., 55, p. 102). Milk pasteurized 
by the electropure method had a lower content of cupper than that pasteurized 
by the usual methods, hut none contained more than 1 part per million. Raw milk 
filtered through copper screens that had been exposed to the air between batches 
contained 0,97 part, and milk condensed in copper vacuum pans 3.7 parts i)er 
million. Carbonated beverages prepared in the cold in brass equipment had 
less than 1 part of copper per million. 

Hagnesinni content of normal rats at different ages, G. IVIedes and G. «T. 
Humphbet (Jour, Biol. Chcui.^ 7^ (1921), T^o. 1, pp» 140-151 ). — Supplementing a 
previous study of magnesium metabolifam In the rat (E. S. R., 55, p. 894), the 
authors have determined the calcium, phosphorus, and magnesium content of 
rats of both sexes at 30, CO, 90, and 120 days and of female rats at 150 days 
of age, from 2 to 6 rats being used for each sex and age. 

The absolute amount of magnesium increased with age until 90 days and 
then remained approximately constant. It was greater at any given age In the 
male than in the female of the same weight. Pregnancy resulted in a loss in 
body weight, accompanied by a decrease in the absolute amount of calcium 
and phosphorus, but no change in the absolute amount of magnesium. 

The effect of manganese on growth, R. McCaeeison (Indian Jour. Med. 
Resmroh, 14 (1921), Ko. 8, pp. 541-S48, figs. 2 ). — In an effort to determine 
whether the better growth on wheat than on rice in the study noted on page 889 
was due to its higher content of manganese, the effect of added manganese on 
growth was tested in two series of experiments on young rats. In the 
first, manganese dioxide to the extent of 0.889 mg. daily, representing a con- 
centration of 1 part of manganese to 12,600 parts of the food eaten, retarded 
growth to an increasing extent after 32 days’ consumption of the compound. 
In the second series, manganese chloride was substituted for the manganese 
dioxide to the extent of 0,0327 mg. daily, or 1 part of manganese in 617,700 
parts of the food. This appeared to have a stimulating effect on growth. 

**The conclusion appears to be Justified tliat concentrations of manganese 
of the former order are harmful to the animal organism, while concentrations 
of the latter order are beneficial. And since a diet containing a fair proportion 
of whole wheat provides a concentration of manganese of the latter order, it 
may be concluded that the growth-promoting properties of whole wheat are in 
part due to the content of manganese in this cereal.” 

Toxicity of zinc, V. G. Helles and A. D, Buekb (Jour. Biol. Chem., 14 (1921), 
A'o, 1, pp. 85-95). — ^In this more detailed account of an investigation which has 
been noted from a progress report (B. S. R., 57, p. 596), data are given on the 
growth and the zinc content of various organs of rats fed different amounts of 
zinc and on the elimination of zinc by way of the urine and feces. 

As noted previouifiy, the consumption of zinc in amounts as great as would 
ever be found in contaminated foods had no effect on growth, reproduction, and 
the normal functions of rats. The internal organs of the zinc-fed rats were 
only slightly higher in their content of zinc than the controls and were entirely 
normal in appearance. The total ash content of the organs showed no percepti- 
ble IncreaKe. The excretion of zinc was found to take place chiefly through the 
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feces, altliougli the content in the urine was slighily increased in the zinc-fed 
animals. 

The production, collection, and distribution of human milk, B. K. 
Hoobler {Jour, Amer, Med. Assoc., 88 (1927), No. 23, pp. 1786-1789).— This 
account of the organization and work of the Detroit Bureau of Wet Nurses is of 
particular interest in connection with tlie series of papers by Macy et al. 
(E. S. R., 57, p. 890), since the human milk used In the studies there reported 
was obtained from the bureau. During the past 10 years the bureau has 
handled 068,347 oz, of milk. Conforming to the customs for cow's milk, two 
grades are distributed — ^pasteurized, representing pooled milk which may be ex- 
pressed at home or at the bureau, and “certified,” which must be expressed 
at the bureau and contain not more than 10,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 
The cost of production is from 14 to IS cts. an ounce and the selling price 
from 30 cts. an ounce to nothing. About half of the output is sold at cost or 
below. 

Preparation of lactic acid milk mixtures for infant feeding, lllcK. Mas- 
Eiorr (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 89 (1927), No. 11, pp. 862, 863). — \ simple and 
convenient method of preparing lactic acid milk (E. S. R., 50, p. 836) from 
evaporated milk and lactic acid is described. The method, originally devised 
for use while traveling, has proved so successful that it is recommended for 
routine use throughout the year, but most particularly for warm weather or 
whenever the milk supply is at all questionable. 

Some observations on the feeding of young children, M. E. Sweetly 
(Jour. Home Econ., 19 (1927), No. 6, pp. 307-312). — ^This discussion of the most 
important principles in training children to like a variety of foods is based 
upon the experience of the author at the Merrill-Palmer nursery school. Color, 
flavor, and consistence of the food; variety In menus, with attention to the 
fact that children of different ages pa'efer different food combinations; and 
partidiiation in the preparation and serving of the meals are among the factors 
discussed. 

The vital capacity of the negro child, P. L. Roberts and J. A . Cbabtbee 
iJour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 88 (1927), No. 25, pp. 1950-1952, flus- 4). — ^Determina- 
tions of the vital capacity of 1,564 white children and 1,254 negro children 
from rural and urban disliicts in Tennessee are reported, with the following 
conclusions, based upon a statistical treatment of the data obtained : 

The negro children had vital capacities lower than white cMldren of the 
same age, of the same body weight, and of the same standing height, but 
practically the same vital capacities as white children of the same stem length. 
The differences were in all cases gi’eater for the boys than for the girls. 

The constitutional and nutritive states of the Japanese and the Miya* 
gawa index,” F. Matsuoka and N. Ishh (Japan Med. World. 7 (1927), No. 5, 
pp. tSO-183).— This report Includes data on weight, height, sitting height, and 
diest girth of Japanese boys and girls of from 5 to 20 years of age, includmg 
over 12,000 subjects from four different localities— an agricultural district, a 
i>easide village, an urban district, and a factory sectioa 

A good diet and a bad one: An experimental contrast, R. McOabrison 
(Indian Jour. Med. Research, 14 (1927), No. 3, pp. 649-654, pl9. 3, fig. 1).— The 
extremes of good and bad diets were fed ad libitum for six months to two 
groups of 20 young rats each. The good diet contained an abundant supply 
of whole wheat, milk and dairy products, and green leafy vegetables, and the 
poor diet bread made from white flour, vegetables cooked in water containing 
soda and salt, canned meat preserved with formaldehyde, a butter substitute 
containing boric acid, and tea. At the end of the experiment, 17 out of the 
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20 animrJss recjiviJic? the ijond diet were alive, while only 11 of the other 
gr rjp were alive and all -ncre In iwor nutiicive condition. Of the 9 deaths in 
the second gronp. C were aitrihutod to bToiieho-pneuraonia. DifCertnces hi 
the conditiin at llie inte'^tines and in fertility and body weight were also 
marked. 

Studies of the vitamin potency of cod lii^er oils, XTV, XAHT, XTO, XX 
(Boitt^pn J/cd. ffjid Joui\, J04 *1026)., Xo. 12^ 5t^7, 5Jn, fin 1/ JI92 {1925), 

Xo. 7, pp, S06-.V,2, fir* 1: m {m5), Xo. le, pp. 726-l2S, fi</. 1; 195 il92&), 
Xo. C, pp. 203-265, firs. 51.— The f<mr papers noted below form a part of the 
Ft*rie« of on the vitamin potency of cod-liver oils previously noted 

(E. S. R., o*’, p SG4). 

XIV. T7>c variation ht daily food cons ain pi ion cf ej^ptrimen'al animals, A. D. 
Hnlmo.s and il. G. Plji* it.— The advantage of administering the material to 
be tested f« r its vitamin eoiilent apart from, in^^tead of mixed with, the basal 
railoii is shown in curves roproFentina the averacro daily food consumption of 
215 white rats for the 00 days of the pre-experimenral and experimental pe- 
Tio^L5 re<iulroi: In th^ authors' technique for determining vitamin A in cod- 
liver cil«!, together with the variations in the amount of cod-liver oil which 
would have lx cn consumed had it been incorporated in the basal diet to the 
extent of 1 per cent in place of being fed separately. The amount of oil 
varied from 4S mg. daily at the beginning of the experimental period to 70 
mg. daily at the height of food consumption toward the end ot the period. 

XVI. The litcmln A potency of shad body oil, A. D. Holmes. — Analytical con- 
stants of shad body oil are reported as follows: Sp. gr. at 25® C. 0920S, re- 
fractive index at ?»0® 1.4702, saponifleathm value 18S.3, iodine number 134.4, 
and acid value 0.0336. The oil was found U) bo low in its content of vitamin 
A, auiounts of 0.7 to 29.8 mg. per day proving valueless in curative te^ts. 

XVII. The rtiamin potency of salmon tody oil, A. D. Holmes and G. 
idgott. — ^Data similar to the above are reported for salmon body oil. The 
analyt'eal constants were «p. gr, at 2.5® 0.0196. refractive index at 20® 1,475, 
sai>'nifleaTioii valae 1S7.7, iodine number 142.2. and free fatty acids 0.7717 
per cent. Amounts of from 0.3 to 11.6 mg. daily had no curative value in 
the vitamin A experiments. 

XX. Bffcct of V'fht on the vitamhi A content of cod-liver oil, A. D. Holmes and 
M. G. Pigott. — Tests of the vitamiD A value of samples of cod-liver oil from 
the same source but kept for 16 months under varyhi? c*onditions of exposure 
to light and simshine Indicated a destruction of vitamin A with increasing 
exposure to light. All of the light reaching the oil pas-^ed through at least 
two thicknesses of glass. “It is evident that during the storage ond distribu- 
tion of cod-liver oil, it should be packed In light-proof containerh*. such as 
amber bottles or flint bottles wrapped in paper or caitons.” 

The Tltauiin A content of skim milk [trau.s. title], J. B, Pjdaton (Biochem. 
ZtS€hi\. 165 {1927), Xo. Jr-6, pp. 23S-24Ji, firs. 2 ). — In an eilort to determine the 
distribution of vitamin A in milk, a group of yotmg rats was fed as the sole 
source of vitamin A whole milk with a fat content of 2.8 per cent, and another 
group skim milk obtained with a hand separator from another sample of the 
some milk and having a fat content of 0.18 per cent- The whole ndllr was 
given in aniounts varying from 1.75 to 2.8 gm. daily and the skim milk was 
fed ad libitum. 

The minimum amount of the whole milk producing any growth lay between 
1,76 and 2 gm. daily. The largest amount of skim milk consumed dally was 
SB gm., but this proved entirely Insufficient for growth. Reasoning that if all 
of the vitamin A is contained In the fat of the milk an amount of 28 cm. of the 
milk doily would be required for growth to the same extent as that on 
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the whole milk, the author concludes that if the vitamin A is contained in any 
other constituent of milk than the fat it must be in insianificrnt amounts. 

The association of vitamin A with greenne^^s in plant tissue,— I, The 
relative vitamin A content of head and leaf lettuce, M. Dye, O. C. MEajLoCK, 
and J. W. CmST {Jour, Biol Chein., H {mi). So, I, pp. figs, <?».— In 

this comparative study of the vitamin A content of green and white lettuce, 
groups of rats wore placed at weaning on a basal diet of irradiated cornstarch 
7S, purified casein IS, and th« McCollum salt mixture 4 per cent, with 0.5 gm. 
dally of dried Fleischmann yeast, and were giver as the sole S' urce of vitamin 
A 0.3 sni. in the first serL-s and 0.2 gm. in a later series of experiments of 
fresh lettuce daily. In the first experiment, 12 ammil« received the yellowish 
inside leaves of head lettuce, 13 loaf lettuce, jird 8 no source of vitamin A, 
After S weeks, the feeding of the lettuce was reversed, those formerly receiving 
head lettuce now receiving the leaf and vice verstt. 

Composite curves of growth showed very clearly the superiority of the leaf 
lettuce over the head lettuce. In the second experiment a slowing up of gain in 
the anima’s changed from loaf to head lettuce and a rapid increase in the other 
group brought tlie two groups to practically tlie same level at the end of the 
second S weeks. A companstni of ll)e inner and oute»* leaves of the same heads 
of market lettuce showed the outer leaves to be consid' rably rii*her in vitamin 
A than the inner leaves. Leaf lettuce grown in the hothouse and out of doors 
showed no appreciable difference in vitamin A content. 

Discubslng those results, the authors conclude that “though no certain 
identity of chlorophyll or any of its primary phases with vitamin A in lettuce 
tissue has been proved, the evidence points plainly towards the probability of 
some close relationship between the two.” 

A quantitative study of the determination of vitamin B, H, O. Shvemax 
and B, n. MacAbthxjb {Jour, Biol, Chem,, H (mi), No, 1, pp, lOl^llo, figi, 
4.)— The factors involved in attempts to determine vitamin B quantitatively by 
the rat-gro\\th method are discussed on the basis of a large amount of experi- 
mental work. The technique cmrdoyed, based upon that of Sherman and Spohn 
(E. S. R., 51, p. 368), is described, and data are first presented on the growth 
of four groups of 10 rats each receiving 3, 4, 5, and 6 cc. of uniform evaporated 
milk six days a week. The amount selected as most satisfactory for the pur- 
pose of the experiment was 5 cc., since on this amount there were no deaths, 
bat gr(»wth was so restricted that the results of the exiierlment were not com- 
plicated by other constituents or physical properties of the milk. The growth 
curve on this amount show<‘d a distinct gain in weight for 2 or 3 weeks, fol- 
lowed by a slight dc^cline for a similar period and then by a considerable 
period of approximately constant weight. 

Other points brought out with supporting evidence are that a period of 8 
weeks is more satisfactory than 6, that there is no advantage in a preliminary 
depletion period, and that starting at the same age larger animals make 
smaller gains and males slightly larger gains than females on the same 
allowance. 

Vitamin B determination and requirement with special reference to 
protein intake, H. C. Shej^wan and O, H. M. Gloy {Jour, Biol Ch&n., 14 
{1921), No. 1, pp. lll^m, flga, 2).— The view advanced by various workers, 
particularly Ilariwell (B. S. B., 55, p. 694), that there is a quantitative rela- 
tionship between protein and vitamin B requirement has been te«!ted by system- 
atically vurjdng the amount of protein in the standard basal ration described 
in the above i>aper by Sherman and MacArthur, and also by varying the amount 
of vitaniin B in the form of orange juice. 
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In the 8-week period usually employed, no differences could be noted as 
the result of varying the protein from 12 to 54 per cent of the ration, in the 
survival period on deprivation of the vitamin, or in the weight cuiwcs on a 
restricted allowance of the vitamin. The authors conclude that there is no 
basis for any belief that the vitamin B requirement Is influenced by the protein 
intake, at least in the age period covered by these experiments. 

“ The results amply justify the conclusion that basal diets may vary widely 
in protein content and still yield interchangeable results in the testing of 
foods for vitamin B, and also that with a basal diet containing IS to 20 per 
cent of protein the protein intake may be much changed by the feeding of 
either a high protein or a low protein food as a source of vitamin B without 
affecting the validity and quantitative value of the test as an indication of the 
relative vitamin B content of the food tested.” 

The detection of the antirachitic factor in grass grown in the dark and 
behind window glass [trans. title], W. Toltz and W. Kirsch {Biochem, 
Ztachr,, 186 (1927), Ko. 1-4* PP* 255-2d3, flffs, 3).— The authors present evidence 
from curative experiments with rats on the McCollum rickets-producing diet 
that grass seeds contain no demonstrable amounts of antirachitic vitamin, but 
that etiolated seedlings grown in the dark from the same seed and grass grown 
in the sunlight behind window glass have curative properties. Phosphorus and 
calcium analyses of the materials fed indicated that the curative action could 
not be attributed to a more favorable proportion of calcium and phosphorus. 
On the basis of these observations, the statement of Windaus (B. S. R., 57, 
p. 197) and others that the antirachitic factor can be synthesized only 
through irradiation of the provitamin ergosterol Is questioned. 

A note on the vitamin 1> content of the stomach oil of the Australasian 
petrel (Aestralata lessoni), J. L. Leigh-Olabe (Biochem, Jour,, 21 (1927), 
No, S, pp, 725-727), — ^The stomach oil of the Australasian petrel, A. lessoni, has 
been shown by the methods of Chick, Korenchevsky, and Roscoe (B. S. R, 56, p. 
89) to have a vitamin D value equal to about one-fifth that of cod-liver olL 
“ How the vitamin D came into the stomach oil is unknown. This oil appears 
to consist mostly of cetyl esters and therefore not to be the undigested fatty 
residue from the ‘whale feed.’ However, the fact that the mutton bird feeds 
on the same crustacean (whale feed) as the Australian red cod, seems to sug- 
gest that this might be the common source from which both bird and fish draw 
their supplies of vitamin D.” 

Dietary requirements for reprodaction, V— XT, B. Sure (Jour, Biol, Chem, 
69 (1926), Xo. i. vp, 29-74^ P?. i, fijs- S; 74 (1927), No, 1, pp, 27-84* fid !)•— 
The seven papers noted below continue the series of studies previously noted 
(E. S. R., 63, p. 5(55). 

V. TJie HHe of various vcgetalle and fruit oils in fertilitu and lactation (pp. 
29-40). — The value of various fruit and vegetable oils as sources of vitamin 
E was determined by incorporating the oils in place of a corresponding amount, 
generally 5 per cent, of dextrin in a basal sterility-producing diet consisting of 
skim milk powder 50, ferric citrate 0.2, agar 2, Harris yea.st vitamin 0,4 to t 
cod-liver oil 2, and dextrin 44.8 to 45.4 per cent. Litters containing more than 
six were reduced to that number, and the feeding was continued until weaning 
at 25 or 26 days or until the young had died. 

Of the various oils tested, wheat, cottonseed, com, and palm oils were the 
only ones permitting fertility and normal lactation. Of these wheat oil was 
the most potent Peach kernel, soy bean, peanut and olive oils in amounts 
constituting 5 per cent of the ration were effectual In curing sterility but non- 
potent for lactation. linseed, coconut, sesame, palm kernel, rapeseed, mustard, 
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sweet almond, and commercial corn oil (Mazola) did not prevent sterility 
when fed at 5 per cent concentration. 

VI. Types of sterility prod'uced on a shimmed milk powder reprodnotion- 
deficient diet (pp. 41-51). — ^This has been essentially noted from another source 
(B. S. R., 56. p. 3C3). 

VII. The existence of a lactation-promoting factor in the unsaponifialle mat- 
ter from wheat oil (pp, 63-74). — Evidence presented in this paper not only 
confirms the work of Evans and Burr (B. S. R., 64, p. 561) on the occurrence 
of the antisterillty factor in the nonsitosterol fraction of the nonsaponifiable 
material from wheat oil, its stability toward heat and oxidation, and the 
capacity possessed by female rats for storage of this factor, but also suagests 
the possibility that what has hitherto been considered one factor, vitamin B. 
is made up of two, the thermostable antisterility factor and a thermolabile 
factor possessing lactation-promoting properties. The second factor is thought 
to be less stable than the first to oxidation, as well as to heat, and to be stored 
in the female to only a limited extent. Various methods of preparing con- 
centratlons of the unsaponifiable matter of wheat oil are described. 

It is announced in conclusion that since the completion of the experimental 
work reported in this group of papers a synthetic diet composed of purified food 
substances has been prepared on which five litters of young have been weaned^ 
although at an abnormal rate. 

VIII. Further studies of a shimmed milk powder reproduction-deficient diet 
(pp. 37-44). — Repeating the work of Anderegg and Nelson (noted below), the 
author was unable to confirm their findings. Further work on the effects of 
aei*ated oil has shown that the oxidized oil is apparently toxic to the organism, 
and has led the author to state that a differentiation of a lactation-promoting 
vitamin from vitamin B, as suggested in the preceding paper, can not be made 
unless more convincing evidence Is obtained. 

A method is described for the preparation of unsaponifiable extracts of crude 
cottonseed oil capable of preventing female sterility when fed to the extent 
of 0,0175 per cent of the skim milk powder reproduction deficient diet Larger 
amounts, 0.035 per cent of the ration, of the unsaponifiable matter added to the 
same diet are followed by beneficial effects on lactation. 

IX. Cod liver oil versus wheat oil as sources of vitamin E (pp. 45-53). — ^In 
this study, in which the author had the technical assistance of H. M. Boggs, 
the deficiency of cod-liver oil In vitamin B was demonstrated with three differ- 
ent ti-pea of vitamin K-deficlent diets, the skim milk diet previously described, 
a synthetic diet containing large amounts of defatted wheat embryo as a 
source of vitamin B, and a highly purified synthetic diet containing 5 per cent 
of Harris yeast as a source of vitamin B. The cod-liver oil used was abundant 
in known fat-soluble vitamins other than B. 

X. YUmnin B requirements for normal lactation (pp. 55-69). — Evidence is 
presented sho^sing that considerably larger amounts of alcoholic extracts of 
wheat embryo as the source of vitamin B are required for lactation than for 
growth. A cold 76 per cent ethyl alcohol extract of 6.5 gm. of whole wheat 
embryo per rat per day furnished enough vitamin B for excellent growth, while 
for normal lactation the extract from at least 22,4 gm. of wheat germ was 
required. The 75 per cent alcoholic extract was not as rich in vitamin B as 
the 26 per cent extract. 

XL T7ie potency of Imtter fat in vitamin E (pp. 71--S4). — ^In this report of 
a study extending over a period of 2 years on the value of butterfat as a 
source of vitamin E, emphasis is jfiaced on the necessity of adopting con- 
tinuous fertility as a criterion for the potency of the antisterillty factor. It 
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was found that to secure continuous fertility and successful lactation on 
butterfat os the sole source of vitamin B an amount equivalent to at least 
10 per cent of the ration was required. Even with this amount the results 
were not as good as with only 1 per cent of wheat oil as the source of vitamin B. 

Milk powders as food.—II, Observations on the existence of vitamin E, 
L. T. Ain)EREGG and V. E. Nelson {Indus, and Engin, Chem,, IS (1926), No, 6, 
pp, Continuing the study previously noted (E. S. H., 53, p. 860), the 

authors present evidence which, In their opinion, indicates that failure of 
reproduction in the skim milk diet previously used may be due to decomposi- 
tion of the Cx4-livor oil when mixed with the other highly desiccated constitu- 
ents of the diet. By administering cod-liver oil separately and adding water 
to the diet, fourth generation young have been secured. These results are 
thought to render the existence of vitamin E doubtfuL 

The malnourished child: An individual, intensive method of treatment, 
L. W, Sauejs (Jour, Amer, Med, Asaoo,, 89 {1921), No, 12, pp, 931-934* fig, 1 ), — 
A brief outline is given of the method which has been successfully used by the 
author for several years In the treatment of maluonrished children. The 
method is based upon a properly adjusted five-meal diet rich in vitamins, ample 
bed rest, and restricted daily routine. Tables are given of 100-calorie portions 
of the various foods used in the diet and of the special treatment and results 
in gain in weight for three successive months of 30 consecutive cases. The 
average gains were 5 lbs. for the first month, 3.5 for the second month, and 
2.9 lbs. for the third month. 

Prevention of anorexia In children, C. A. Aix»bich {Jour, Amer, Med, 
Assoc,, 89 {1921), No, 12, pp. 928-931 ). — ^In the author’s method of treating 
anorexia, or failure of appetite, in young children much depends upon the 
education of the parents in child psychology. Among the suggestions made are 
reducing rather than forcing the food at the first appearance of anorexia, avoid- 
ance of overfeeding and of prescribing definite amounts of food after the first 
year, changing the character of the food gradually rather than abruptly, allow- 
ing some choice between foods of equivalent value, and leaving the child to 
himself as much as possible during meals. 

A liver cocktail: Iiiver in edible form for the pemicions anemia patient, 
W. T. Wilkins, jb. {Jour. Amer, Med, Assoo., 89 {1921), No, 12, p. 967).— >A 
redpe is given for raw liver cocktail, which, if carefully prepared aeci>rding to 
the directions, is said to be ** acceptable and even enjoyable to pernicious 
anemia epicures.'’ 

Cereals and rickets, H. Steenbock, A. Black, and B. H. Thohas {Indus, 
and Engm. Ohem., 19 {1927), No. 8, pp, 906, 901).— The contention of Mellanby 
(E. S. B., 52, p. 3G7) that oatmeal is especially rickets-producing through con- 
taining a toxic factor reacting with fat-soluble vitamins has been tested on 
several hundreds of rats and 83 dogs, with results indicating that oatmeal was 
somewhat less rickets-producing than corn in the dog and rat experiments and 
somewhat mure so than wheat in the rat experiments. 

** In any case the defect of the cereals can be remedied by the judicious sup- 
plemental use of foods high in calcium — ^and also high in phosphorus in special 
instances— and by the treatment of the cereal with ultra-violet radiations. By 
the latter means vitamlzii D can be produced in abundance so that even without 
mineral additions a rachitic condition can be much improved. Knowledge of 
these facts makes it possible to use cereal grains and their products for human 
and animal nutrition to the greatest advantage.” 

Rickets: A brief summary, with refiectioiis, H. J. Gebsiknbbbobb (Jour. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., 89 (1921), No. PP* In this brief summary of 

present knowledge concerning rickets and Its prevention and cure, the author 
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empb^sizes the importance of early preventive measures. In his opinion the 
administration of cod-liver oil or the exposure of the child to actinic rays 
should be started not later than the beginning of the second week of life. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

The iron content of raw cotton [trans. title]. P. Keais (Leipnig. MonaUchr, 
TextU InduB,^ ^2 (1927), No. 1, p. 34 ), — Damage encountered In bleaching of 
cotton yarn led to studies of the iron content of 63 sorts from many sources. 
The white fiber showed an average of 0.007 per cent of iron, yellow locks 0.083, 
and seed coats 0.152 per cent. 

The effect of organic acids on cotton at O. [irons, title], 

E. Ristenpabt and K. Petzold (Leipzig, MonaUclin Textil Indus., 43 (1S27), 
No. 8, pp. S89, 390, figs. 3). — Cotton treated with 1 per cent acetic, formic, or 
lactic acid could be dried at temperatures up to 110® without substantial 
damage. Tartaric acid should evidently be avoided in the final washing. Its 
prejudicial efl!ect sets In especially after evaporation of the water and with 
consequent concentration of the acid. While initial damage is caused by the 
rapid evaporation in drying the cotton at 100® and over, further heating results 
in recovery such that the cotton is no longer exposed to attacks of the acid. 
Acid-tieated cotton persistently retained traces of acid after drying. Mercer- 
ized cotton seemed in general to be resistant to acids. 

Action of perspiration on textiles, P. H. Damon (Amer, Dyestutf Bptr., 18 
(1927), No. IS, p. 508, fig. 1). — ^Preliminary trials showing that common salt 
was the most destructive Ingredient of perspiration led the author to evolve 
the test outlined for fastness to and tendering by perspiration. 

Effect of laundering upon the thermal insulating value of cotton 
blankets, P. Exjdnick (17, 8. Dept Com., Bur. Standards TecJinoh Paper S47 
(1927), pp. 451--4 o 7, pi. 1, fig i).~-The effect of repeated laundering upon the 
value of cotton blankets was studied, using sample materials representative of 
the most common blanket types and a laundering process corresponding to good 
commercial practice. 

Washing was found to cause small losses lu thermal resistance, but these 
were almost completely restored by the subsequent process which raised the 
nap on the laundered fabric. The net losses In thermal resistance after four 
applications of washing and renapping processes were negligible. The results 
pointed to the importance of a process for restoring the nap after washing. 
Shrinkage resuUod in thickening the blanket, with a corresponding gain in 
thermal resistance. 

Tear book of the Xationol Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 192T 
(Boston: Natl. Assoc. Cotton Manfrs., 1927. pp. $31, figs. 19).— This manual is 
shnilar in scope to that of 1926 (B. S. R., 55, p. 696). 

The identification of the various types of artificial silk or rayon, A. K. 
Johnson (Lowell [Mass.] Textile School Bui., 29 (1926), No. 4* PP> 10-12 ). — 
Simple tests for the identification of the types of rayons are outlined. 

inSCELLANEOTIS 

Agricultural problems in Montana; Thirty-third Annual Report of the 
Agpricultural Experiment Station, [1926], F, B. Linfxeld <3fontana Sta. Bpt 
1926, pp. 29, figs. S),— This contains the organization list, a financial statement 
for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1926, and a report of the director on the 
work of the station. Meteorological observaUons are noted on page 807. 

The service of the State experiment farms, W. L. Quayuj ('Wyoming Sta^ 
State Farms But 7 (1987), pp. 75, figs. 88).— This is a revision of Bulletin 5 
(B. S. R., 63, p. 195). 
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Pnrdne XJnlverfeity and Station . — An addition to the poultry building, 55 by 
75 ft. and tvvo stories in height, has been completed, providing a judging pavilion 
and three laboratories for instruction work. 

I. C Hoffman, assistant in vegetable gardening, has resigned to accept a 
po&ition as assistant horticulturist at the Ohio Station. Hazel M. Landln has 
been appointed assistant professor of home management. 

Itiiimesota University and Station. — Fredeiick L. Washburn, associated with 
the entomological and zoological work of the institntion from 1902 until his 
retirement in 1026, died October 10, aged C7 years. Professor Washburn was 
bora in Brookline, Mass., April 12, 1860, graduating from Harvard University 
in 1SS2 and receiving the M. A. degree in 1895. After a year as instructor in 
zoologj in the rniversity of Michigan he became professor of zoology and 
entomology in the Oregon College in 1SS8, later '-ervlng also as State biologist 
and entomologist of the Oregon Station until 1805. During the next 7 years 
he was professor of biology in tho University of Oregon. His service in Minne- 
sota included 16 years as professor of entomology and State entomologist and 
the final 8 years as professor of economic vertebrate zoologj . 

Professor Washbnin was one of the pioneer station entomologists, organizing 
the work in Oregon and contributing many of Its early publications, as well as a 
treatise entitled Injurious Insects and Useful Birds (1918). He was president 
of the American Association of Economic Entomologists in 1911. 

Cornell University and Station. — ^A memorial to the late Louis Agase^a 
Fuertes, lecturer in ornithology, is being planned. This is to be a bird sanctu- 
ary at the head of Cayuga Lake. As a part of the development, the old Cas- 
cadilla boathouse will be transformed into a museum or nature study center. 

The department of vegetable gardening is offering a new course on the grading 
and packing of vegetables. This course will stress production factors affecting 
market ability, and supplements a course in the department of agricultural 
economics. 

Courses In clothing costs and merchandise selection have been arranged to 
begin in 1928-20. 

Dr. C. E, Ladd, director of extension, has been given charge of the short 
courses offered by the College of Agriculture. One of the new courses for the 
present season is that of farm mechanics. 

Frederick G. Behrends, extension professor of rural engineering, has resigned 
to become director of Hope Farm, a community and school for children at 
Verbank. Dr. Otto Kahn, formerly head of the dairy physics department in 
the agricultural exi'eriment station at Kiel, Germany, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of bacteriology. C. H. Guise, assistant professor of forest management, 
has been appointed forest manager of the Arnot Forest given to the xiniverslty 
last spring. 

Oregon College and Station. — ^New greenhouses providing over 21,000 sq. ft. 
under glass in four ranges are under construction. The station is to have the 
use of about 3,300 sq. ft. of this space, and the remainder will be divided 
between the departments of vegetable gardening, faxm crops, soils, horticulture, 
and botany. 

The foundation is being laid for a monumental memorial union building to 
be dedicated to the students, alumni, and faculty members of the college who 
fell In the World War. Over $100,000 has already been raised In subscriptions 
for the building fund. 
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physicist in, 184. 

share of national income received by, 
679. 

success in, measurement, 478. 
textbook, 726. 
tropical, textbook, 89. 

Affrilua anaius, (See Birch borer, bronze.) 
Afffostis stolonifera, variability, 127, 
Agrotis tecta, paper on, 653. 

Agrotis ppsilon, (See Cutworm, black.) 

Air, bacteria in, methods of study, 022. 

Air cleaners, efCldency, Calif., 282. 

Airplane — 

dusting for gipsy moth control, 856. 
dusting for hemlock spanworm, 857. 
dusting for sugar cane borer control. 
857. 

pest destruction by, 666. 

Alabama CoUege, notes, 797. 

Alabama Station, notes, 797. 

Alaska Experiment Stations and Dr. George- 
son, editorial, 701. 

Alaska Stations, report, Alaska, 598. 

Alba blood as adulterant in tankage, 661. 
Albert Agricultural College, notes, 700. 
i Albinism in com, 619. 

Albino mammals, eye pigmentation in, 625. 
Albumin, egg, nutritive properties, effect 
of desiccation, 788. 

Albumin formation in animal and plant, 
417. 

AtciOiginee alortus, longevity, 182. 

(See also Bacterium abortum,) 
AloaUgines meUtensis. (See BruoeUa meli~ 
tensis,) 

Alcohol — 

inheritance of resistance to, 28. 
motor fuels containing dissolved acety- 
lene, value, 677. 
treatment, effect on mice, 220. 
AJeyrodee citri, (See Whitefly), 

AJegrodea vaporariorum, (See White flyi 
greenhouse.) 

Alfalfe— 

anthracuose, notes, 443. 
bacterial blight, notes, Mb., 442. 
bacterial disease, new, 848. 
breeding in Hungary, 227. 
crown warts, notes, 48. 
culture and management, Tenn., 127, 
culture experiments, Alaska* 522. 
culture in Great Britain, 728. 
declining yield, causes, U.S.D.A, 628. 
effect of lime, N.J., 85. 
effect on following crop, U.SJ>A., 624. 
effect on milk flavor, Calif., 273. 
fertilizer experiments, Mich., 614 ; 
Minn., 226; NJdex., 224; U.S.DA., 
628. 

fields, soil reaction, 712. 

Fosaxium blight, studies, Mo., 442. 
growth^ effect of reaction of solution, 
828. 

bay, curing, 227. 
hay, energy value, IlL, 68. 
j hay, net energy value, 862. 
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Alfalfa— Continued. 

hay of different stages, nutritive value, 
762. 

hay production, Ind, 028. 
hay, stack drying, Ind., 82. 
hay V. oat hay, 67. 
in rotation, effects, Colo., 113. 
inoculation on lime-deffclcnt sandy 
soils, Minn., 620. 
leaf beetle, black, studies, 63. 
nematode disease, notes, 51, 642. 
nitrogenous fertilizers for, 227. 
pasturing with hogs, U.S.D.A., 506. 
pasturing with sheep, U.S.D.A., 505. 
planting during grasshopper Infes- 
tation, U.S.D.A., 524. 
removal of nutrients from subsoil, 712. 
root systems, nodule production on dif- 
ferent parts, 826. 
seed, effect of heating, 828. 
seed, impermeability, 184. 
seed, longevity of nodule bacteria on, 
127. 

seed production, Idaho, 726. 
seed, scarified and unscarlfled, yields, 
Mich., 826. 

seeding experiments, Mich., 526. 
source of seed tests, N.J., 727. 
strains, morphological similarities, 84. 
varieties, Tenn., 126. 
variety tests, 727 ; Alaska, 522 ; Idaho, 
726; Minn., 226; NJ., 727; N.Mex., 
224; Okla., 528; Tex., 126. 
weevil, control, I7.S.D.A., 562. 
yellows due to leafhoppors, 656 ; Tenn., 
654. 

Algae, calcium requirements, 117. 

Algae, changes In photosynthetlc activity, 
817. 

Algae in water supplies, 582. 

Algae, parasitic and epiphytic, in Japan, 
844. 

Alkali- 

action on hydraulic cements, 880. 
forage weed, description, 830. 
salts, leaching from soils, Idaho, 775. 
soils, aluminum hydroxide in, Ariz., 
210 . 

soils, deterioration of concrete in, 186. 
soils, leached and nonleached, micro* 
flora and productivity, 713. 
soils, source of alkalinity, Ariz., 211. 
soils, studies, Calif., 212; Idaho, 709; 
N.Mex., 210. 

soils, sulfur oxidation in, Calif., 512. 
soils, toxicity of salts in, Ariz., 211, 
soils, treatment with aluminum phos- 
phate, N.J., 716. 

solutions, volumetric, preparation, 708. 
Alkaline polysulfldes for grape sprays, 850. 
Alkaloids, analysis, errors In, 812. 

Almonds, pollination requirements in Cali- 
fornia, 888. 

Alznonds, production, Calif., 285. 

Aiimaria gofnphrwae n.sp., notes, 66. 


Altamaria 90 lani infection of potatoes, re- 
lation to storage conditions, Fla., 848. 
Altornaria, penetration phenomena and 
facultative parasitism in, 344. 

Aluminum hydroxide in alkaline soils, Ariz , 

210 . 

Aluminum phosphate treatment of alkali 
soils, N.J., 716. 

American — 

Association of Medical Milk Commis- 
sions, proceedings, 872. 

Farm Economic Association, meeting, 
882. 

Farm Economic Assodatlon, proceed- 
ings, 88. 

Institute of Chemical Engineers, trans- 
actions, 608. 

Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
meeting, 898. 

Society of Animal Production, proceed- 
ings, 669, 761. 

Amino acids, formation in Pgrtia maJua, 
600. 

Amino acids in animal body, synthesis, 90. 
Ammonia, photosynthesis with, 808 
Ammonia production in soil, Mo., 412, 
Ammonification, effect on elementary sul- 
fur in soil, 811, 

Ammonium sulfate — 

and sodium nitrate, relative lime needs, 
818. 

detection when added to nitrogenous 
material, 9. 

properties and fertilizing value, Tenn., 
115. 

Amoeia meleagridia, notes, Mo., 467, 
Amoelotaenia aphenoidee, anatomy and life 
history, 77, 879, 

Amphorophora rubi, notes, Mich., 651 ; 
N.Y.State, 548. 

Amaaota albiatriga, notes, 655. 

Anabrua aimpleo. {8e$ Cricket, Mormon.) 
Anaerobes causing explosion of chocolate 
candies, 198. 

Anaphothripa aignipenniSj control, 60. 
Anaphylaxis in cattle, changes in lungs in, 
472. 

Anaplasmosis in sbeep, 77, 872. 

Anatomy, comparative, of domestic animals, 
handbook, 870. 

Anatomy of horses, atlas, 678. 

Anoj/Ha emptana, (See Strawberry leaf- 
roller.) 

Anemia — 

blood regeneration in, 795. 
in suckling pigs, Ind., 669. 
infectious equine, Tex., 180. 
nutritional, correction, 194. 
pernicious, dietary treatment, blood 
changes during, 297. 
pernicious, liver cocktail for, 898. 
An&iatua oeroplaatae, notes, 856. 
Angotunols grain moth — 

dispersion to wheat fields, 861. 
protection of wheat from, N,J., 67. 
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Animal — 

l3oncs, disinfection, 878. 
l>rccding, treatise, 060. 

{See alec apeciflc animals.) 
chromosomes. {See Chromosomes.) 
communities of forests, 764. 
diseases, Nebr., 678. 
diseases — 

cummunicablc to man, 278. 
in Bengal, 872. 
in Great Britain, 278. 
in Java and Madura, 181. 
in Madras, 872. 
in Muktesar, India, 670. 
in New South Wales, 77, 181. 
in Punjab, 872. 
in South Africa, 77. 
infectious, 871. 
nutritional, 377. 
papers on, 179, 180. 
protozoal, in Germany, 278. 
transmissible, report, 877. 
transmissible to man, 378. 

{See aleo speoifio diseases,) 
fats. {See Pats.) 
fLbers. {See Fibers.) 
hairs, disinfection, 877. 
husbandry instruction, papers on, 669. 
husbandry problems and disease con- 
trol, 763. 

husbandry research and livestock inter- 
ests of southwest, 660. 
life interrelations and environment, 
461, 

nutrition, potassium In, 64. 
tissue, glutathione determination in, 90. 
Animals — 

abnormal sexuality In, 723. 
albumin formation in, 417. 
coat colors, relative value, 222. 
laboratory, effect of diet upon growth 
and reproduction, K.C.. 265. 
morphological abnormaUties, relation 
to irregularities in hair swirls, 821. 
poisonous, and their venom, 879. 
sex ratio in, 223. 

{See also Cattle, Livestock, Mammals, 
Sheep, etc.) 

Anions, principal, detection, 8. 

Anlsogeny, suggested interpretation, 124. 
Anohium punotatum, notes, 602. 

AnomaUt orientalis — 

control, Conn.State, 161, 
life history notes, 869. 
notes, 451. 

soil treatment and scouting for, 859. 
AnotKuZa sieveral, parasite of, 64. 
Anopheles — 

larvae, eifect of oil on, 362. 
larvicide, posslblUtleB of Paris green 
as. 868. 

North American, Monomics, 862. 

{See also Malaria and Mosquitoes.) 
Anopheles ^adtimaoulatus^ annual broods, 
862. 

Anoplura and Mallophaga, host relations, 
664. 


Anorexia in children, prevention, 898. 
Antagonism and toxicity in salt solutions, 
24. 

Anthelmintics, studies, 282. 

Anthocyan pigments, behavior In canning, 
800. 

Anthocyanln in Isabella grapes, N.T.State, 

002 . 

(See also Pigments.) 

Anthonomus ffrandis, {See Boll weevil.) 
Anthonomus pomorum, studies, 64. 
Anthrax immunization, methods, 573. 
Anthrax, notes, 181, 278. 

Anthrax, symptomatic. {See Blackleg.) 
Anthrenvs scrophularUie, {See Carpet 
beetle.) 

Antianaphylaxis, studies, 378. 

Antiknock theory, studies related to, 778. 
Antineuritic vitamin. {See Vitamin.) 
Antirachitic. (iSfee Rickets and Vltamia 
I>.) 

Antirrhinum oroniium, studies, 120. 
Antiscorbutic vitamin. {Bee Yitamln C.) 
Antlxerophthalmic vitamin. {See Vltamht 
A.) 

Ants — 

Argentine, control in France, 64. 
colony formation, 553. 
mimicry^ 558. 
natural history, 457. 
of Great Britain, life history and 
classiilcation, 865. 
on citrus fruits, control, Tex., 162. 
treatise, 562. 
white. {See Termites.) 

Anuraphis — 

cardui, control, Idaho, 764. 
perstoae-niper, control, 866. 
roseus, {See Apple aphid, rosy.) 
Apanteles — 

alomeratus, parasites of, 264. 
melanosoelus, hyperparasites affecting, 
XJ.S.D,A., 457. 

melanosoelus, new parasites of, 865. 
nephoptertoie, notes, 64. 

Aphanomyces — 

euteiohes, notes, 153, 749, 843. 
euteicihea, studies, N.J., 47, 741. 
esooporasitlcus n.sp., description, 745. 
Aphelenohus — > 

ohamelooephalus n.sp., notes, 749. 
pscudoparietinus, notes, 749. 
spw on strawberry, infection experi- 
ment, 850. 

Aphelinus mali parasitism, 264. 

ApheUtius spp., notes, 452. 

Aphidencyrtus inquisitor, notes, 452. 
Aphidlus earOui, biology, 167. 

Aphids — 

parasites and hyperparasites of, 60. 
woolly, biological control, IGO. 
woolly, galls of, 888. 
woolly, underground form, control, 
TCnn., 654. 

(See oiJAo Apple aphid, woolly.) 
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AphiB — 

gostppH and A. spiraecola on citrus, 
comparison, Calif., 257. 

(See also Cotton aphid and Melon 
aphid.) 

grossulariae, parasite of, 1C7. 
legaminosae, notes, 443. 
leguminosaej transmission of rosette 
disease of AracMs by, 840. j 

maidis, (Bee Corn leaf aphid.) 
pereioae. (Bee Peach aphid, ^een.) 
potntj control, Idaho, 754. 
ruhipMla, notes, Mich., 051; N.Y.State, 
540. 

rutnicia, (Bee Bean aphid.) 
aanbornij, notes. Me., 103. 
spiraecola and A. gossypii on citrus, 
comparison, Calif., 267. 
spiraecola, papers on, 200. 
varians, notes, Me., 163. 

Aphycus flavus, notes, 850. 

Apiary Inspection, Conn. Stale, 100. 

Apiary inspection in Indiana, 735. 
Apiculture. (Bee Beekeeping.) 

Apoplexy, parturient. (Bee Milk fever.) 
Apparatus — 

for ascertaining sun^nd^'Sky Irradia- 
tion, 822. 

for automatically timing and sepa- 
rating excreta, 682. 
for continuous extraction. 111. 
for determining methane, 12. 
for measuring daylight factor, 417. 
for measuring solar radiation in for- 
ests, Yt., 242. 

for measurtng water dow In dlsaased 
plant stem tissues, 240, 
for securing continuous distribution 
curves of suspensions, 814. 

Kjeldahl digestion, 810. 
phototrophic, description, 859. 

Appetite, failure of in young children, 898. 
Apple- 

aphid, rosy, notes, Calif., 260. 
aphid, woolly, control and interniU 
therapy of plants, 67. 
aphid, woolly, in Japon, 750. 
aphid, woolly, in southern Poland, 750. 
aphid, woolly, paper on, 658. 

(Bee also Aphids, woolly.), 
aphids, notes, N.J., 67 ; Ohio, 102. 
bitter pit, studios, N.H., 844. 
bitter pit, summary, 650. 
bitter rot, control, 751 ; Va., 448. 
black rot canker, studies, Ho., 852. 
black rot, notes, 348. 
black spot in Australia, 449. 
black spot, studies, 68, 54. 
blister canker, studies, Mo., 862. 
blossom weevil, studies, 64. 
blotch, control, 154; Ohio, 163, 
blotch In New York State, 847. 
blotch, notes, 848. 
blotch, studies, Ind., 688; N-J., 741. 
canker, notes, Mo., 442. 
canker, studies, 862. 
core rot and premature fall, 164. 
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Apple — Continued. 

crosses, acidity studies, Idaho, 784, 
crown gall, control, Tcnn., 630. 
crown gall, effect of sulfur treatment 
of soil, 847. 

crown gallf water conduction studies, 
154. 

lire blight, history and control, 846 
Industry, economic survey, Me., 337. 
industry in United Stales, U.S.D.A., 
5S3 

Jonathan spot, relation to color pig- 
ment, 852. 

Juice, blending to Improve quality, 801. 
leafhoppcrs, control, Ohio, 1G2. 
leaves, arsenical residues on, 858. 
loaves, chlorotic, composition, 750. 
leaves, effects of leaching with cold 
water, 018. 

leaves, pectin In, 514. 
maggot in Michigan, 450. 
orchards, soil management methods. 
Mich., 635. 

pomace silage. (See Silage.) 
root stocks, studies, 138, 
rot caused by Botrgosphaerta ribis, 
847. 

rust, notes, 34.3. 
rust, studies, 650. 
scab, control, Ohio, 158. 
scab, seasonal development, 761. 
scab sprays, timing. Ohio, 263. 
scab, studies, 63, 54, 348, 848; N.J., 
741. 

scald, conirol, 848. 
sectorial chimera in, 123. 
seedling stocks, tests, Nebr., 533. 
seeds, germination, Nebr., 633. 
shoots, ringed, physiological anatomy, 
287. 

skin worm, notes, Calif., 256. 
storages, artificial cooling, Ind., 676. 
sucker, European, fungus parasite for 
control, 452. 

sucker, morphology and biology, 654. 
sucker, morphology and coloring, 103. 
tree canker, organism causing, 050. 
trees, dying out, cause, 146. 
trees, growth, effect of source of stock, 
487. 

trees, pruning studies, Ind., 031, 
trees, removal of lateral growths, ef- 
fect, 238. 

trees, root development, 42. 
trees, winter injury, Nebr., 633. 
trees, young, effect of ferliliaers, 888. 
wood, mcasled, notes, N.Mex, 246. 
Apples — - 

bearing habit, NJ., 735. 
blooming dates, N.J., 40. 
boxed, from Washington, rejections, 
U.S.DAU, 288. 

breeding, IH., 838; N.J., 786. 
cider, production, 44. 
commencement of bearing and yields, 
N. J., 786. 
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Apples — Continued. 

crab. iSee Crab apples.) 
critical spring temperatures for, 
U.S.D.A, 208. 
cull, studies, Micb., 44. 
culture, Calit, 837 ; OMo, 136. 
culture under irrigation, U.S.D.A., 534. 
Delicious, studies, 339. 
effect of nitrogen, N.H., 334. 

Golden Ddiclous, spraying, picking, 
and storage, 685. 

hardiness in, determination, Minn,, 
239. 

hybridization studies, 883. 
immature, dropping, 837. 
in four cities, carlot unloads, Ohio, 
697. 

Indiana, grades for, Ind., 535. 
insects affecting in California, 854. 
market for, N.Mez., 284. 
pollination studies, 535; Calif., 388; 

N.3r., 785; Ohio, 186, 736. 
propagation by stem cuttings, 238. 
pruning, 189; N.a, 236; Nja., 336. 
sectorial chimera in, 121 . 
shoot development, relation to thicken- 
ing of older stems, 288. 
spray residue removal from, Greg., 43; 
'Wash.CoL, 289. 

spray schedtdes for, NJ,, 42; W.Va., 
239. 

sprayed, arsenic content, 855. 
spraying and dusting, Conn.State, 161 ; 
N.J„ 89. 

spraying experiments, 847; N.H., 343; 
N.J., 52. 

sterility in, Mo., 434. 
storage studies, 139; Ind., 684, 635. 
storage temperature, relation to break- 
down, 852. 

temperature conditions in refrigerated 
holds, 139. 

thinning tests, Gan., 236 ; Mo., 535. 
thinning, value, 888 . 
varieties, bad mixtures, 139. 
variety situation, Mich., 43. 
variety tests, N.J .4 785 ; Ohio, 136. 
watercore condition In, 54. 
yields, annual variation in, N.Y.State, 
635. 

Apricot shot hole fungus, control, Calif., 
248. 

Apricots, pollination reauirements in Cali- 
fornia, 833. 

Apricots, production, Calit, 082. 

Aravcaria eaoelaa, cooperation and conflict 
of reflexes, 26. 

Arohtp9 artfffroapUa, (Set Fruit tree leaf 
roller.) 

Arduenna strongyUna, notes, P.B*, 468. 
Areca palm disease, notes, 156. 
ArgyrotaeiUa franciMna, notes, 854 ; 
Chllf., 266. 

Arkansas Station, nates, 98, 396. 

Arkansas University, notes, 98, 395, 


Armillariella melleat notes, 157, 354. 

Army worm of paddy, difficulties of control, 
760. 

Army worms, control, Iowa, 165. 

Arsenic in sprayed fruit products, 855. 
Arsenical — 

compounds, effect on plant life, 50. 
injury to peach tree, 752. 
residue on apple foliage, determina- 
tion. 358. 

residue on apples, removal, Wash.CoL, 
239, 

residue, reduction on sprayed fruit, 
657. 

sprays, spreading, adherence, and dis- 
tribution, NJ., 767. 

Arsenlcals, physical properties, N.Y.State, 
655. 

{Bee also Xjead arsenate <md Sodium 
arsenlte.) 

Arteriosclerosis in domestic animals, 770. 
Artichokes, culture experiments, Alaidca, 
522. 

Artona oatoatantha, notes, 261. 

Artona oatomntha, parasite of, 264, 701. 
Arum soft rot, control, 247. 

Aeaphea amerioana, notes, 60. 

Aeoaridia perspiMiim eggs, resistance to 
disinfectants, N.J., 772. 

Ascarids in foxes, control, 879. 

Aeearie lumlricoidies, notes, F.R., 468. 
Ascochyta species, new or little known, 641. 
Ascomycetes collected in Algeria, 120. 
Aserica eaatanea, notes, 451. 

Asiatic beetle — 

control, Conn.State, 161. 
life history notes, 859. 
notes, 451. 

soil treatment and scouting for, 859. 
Asparagine in etiolated corn seedlings:, 408. 
Asparagus — 

canning and preparation for table, 
691. 

fertilizer experiments, N.J., 40, 730. 
growth rate, effect of salt, 237. 
growth studies, N.7., 736. 
nitrate utilization in darkness, 514. 
production, relation to sex, Calif., 234, 
rust resistant strains; Tenn., 639. 
sugar content, 137. 

AepkUotiis pernioioeue. (See San Jose 
scale.) 

Aster wilt, notes, 540. 

Aster yellows, notes; 343. 

Aeteroopetts radida, notes, 843. 
Aateroleconittm varioloeum, biological con^ 
trol, 160. 

Athel, tests, Tex,, 136. 

Atmospheric pollution and domestic smoke, 
477. 

Automobile crank cases, acids in, 778. 
Avena coleoptiles, growth regulators in, 
117. 

Avocado anthracnose^ studies, 851. 
Avocados, flower behavior, 421. 

Avocados, notes, ECawaii, 885. 
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Azalea leaf miner — 

biology and control, 760. 
habits and development, 668. 
notes, 665. 

BahesielZa major n.sp., description, 471. 
Babesicllosis, bovine, erperimental treat- 
ment, 472. 

Baby beef. {See Cattle, baby beef.) 

Saottlus — 

alortua, {See Bacterium alortvm and 
Abortion.) 

atortua equi, stadies, 878. 
addopltilua cultures and preparations, 
687. 

aertryoTce infection of chicks, 472. 
aertryolce, notes, 80. 
aroideae, control, 247. 
hotullnua cause of grass sickness in 
horses, 183. 

Jmlffarioua cultures and preparations, 
687. 

oarotovorus, notes, 247, 252, 540. 
chauvoei cultivation, new medium for, 
670. 

cTiawvoei, soluble toadn produced by, 
878. 

ooU in xnilk, detection, 869. 
enteritidia. {See SalmoneUa onteri- 
tidla,) 

laotia viscoaua, cause of ropy milk, 76. 
melitenata, {See Bacterium mol/i- 
fens to.) 

necropTiorua* {See NocrobacUlosis.) 
paratvphoaua B. {See alao Salmonella 
achottmitUerU) 

paraivphoaua B-B. auipeaUfer group, 
diit^entiation, 80. 
peatia caviae, notes, N.J., 80. 
radidooJa. {See Nodule bacteria.) 
auJ)Ulia, effect of temperature and pH, 
17. 

BUtpeatifer, pathogenicity for man, 181. 
{See aJae Bacterium suipeatiter,) 
Bacon hog, breeding, growing, and finish- 
ing, 70. 

Bacon hog industry, new, 060. 

Bacteria — 

agglutination, relation to alcohol-sol- 
uble constituents, 670. 
anaerobic. {See Anaerobes.) 
causing flat sour spoilage in canned 
food, olasslfloatlon, 788. 
cydogeny of, 219. 

development and surface tension, 
Idaho, 769. 

in decomposing oysters, 888. 
in milk, soil, etc. {See M i lk , Soil, 
etc.) 

in roots of 0leditaia triaeanthoaf 26. 
pigments of, 818. 

Bacterlns, preparation, use of chloroform 
in, 469. 

Bacteriology — 

fermentation, handbook, 819. 
textbook, 318. 
veterinary, manual, 669. 


Bacteriophage — 
behavior, 181. 
behavior, treatise, 760. 
isolated from house fly, 658. 
Bacterlopbagy and plant cankers, 744. 
Bacteriophagy in plant pathology, 838. 
Bacterium — 

alortum aggressin, production, 378. 
aliorium and B. melitenaia, differentia- 
tion, 878. 

{See alao Baoillua aJ>ortus and 
Abortion.) 

anaium, types of, 80. 

'betle n.sp., notes, 157. 
campeatj^ In South Australia, 848. 
citrL {See Citrus canker.) 
ooli, {See Bactllua coU.) 
eateroaromatioum and B. lactia aetdi, 
symbiotic relations, 75 
fluoreacena liquefaciena, stimulating 
effect on B. lactia aotdl, 76. 
laotia acidi and B. eateroaromaitcum, 
symbiotic relations, 75. 
malvacearum, notes, N.C., 245. 
meUtenaiB and B. abortum, differentia- 
tion, 878* 

pTyaaeoU, notes, 843. 
pruni, notes, Ohio, 144. 
pullorum^ agglutination tests for, Calif., 
576. 

puUorum and B. aanguinarium, differ- 
entiation, 674. 

* puUomm antigen, elimtnation of cloudy 
reactions, Calif., 576. 
puUortm in chicks, atypical symptoms 
and lesions, Mich., 575. 
puUorum infection, agglutination test 
In, Calif., 277. 

puUorum infection of cocks, 674. 
pullorum, notes, 877 ; Calif., 281 ; N.T., 
70. 

(Bee alao SaXmoneUa puUorum,) 
aanguinarium and B. pultorum, differ- 
entiation, 674. 

aanffuinarlum, effect of add soil, N.J., 
773. 

aanffuinarium, notes, Calif., 281. 
aavaafanoi, studies, 156, 156. 
Bolanaoiartm, notes, P.B., 442. 
auipeatifer-paTE-typhoid group, differen- 
tiation, 80. 

! (See alao Baoillua auipeatifer,) 

taMcum, noteq, 846. 
tranaluoena unduloaum, notes, 347. 
tranalucena var. aecalia^ notes, 843. 
trifollorum, notes, 343. 
tumefactona, notes, 246. 
tumefaelena, studies, 640. 
tumefaoiena, tumo]>produdng effect, 
540. 

maoutarumt notes, 152, 647. 
vipnae, notes, 843. 

Bagworm, notes, N.J., 57. 

Balantidium ooU, notes, P.B., 468. 
BaloJutha mUla, notes, 546. 

Balunsay, vitamin B in, 94* 
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Bamboo, eradication of stasborn fern b7> 
440. 

Banana-— 

blossoms, male, removal, effect, 386. 
bunchy top, studies, 50, 56, 851. 
diseases, notes, 639. 
fruit Internal discoloration, 56. 
fruit-scarring beetle, studies, !303. 
thrlps, control, 60. 

Bananas — 

culture, harvesting, and marketing, 
488. 

Gros Michel, origin, 536. 

Manning River, disease in, 50. 
notes, Hawaii, 835. 
vitamin C In, 690. 

Bmchus femoralis, development, 554. 
Bangalore maintenance experiments, 805. 
Barberry eradication in western Canada, 
status, 149. 

(See u2ao Wheat stem rust.) 

Barberry sprouts, etiolated and green, com- 
position, 25. 

Baris ehlorlsans, notes, 264. 

Bark beetles on western yellow pine, rela- 
tion to 6re Injury, 456. 

Barley — 

Atlas, new strain, 728. 
blindness in, 520. 
covered smut, notes, Calif., 247. 
covered smut, studies, 445. 
culture experiments, 524 j Alaska, 522. 
diseases near Nanking, control, 640. 
genetic studies, 121. 
germination, stimulating action of me- 
tallic compound, 119. 
growing In winter by artificial light, 
38. 

hybrid, somatic segregation in, 121. 
improvement, Okla., 226. 
loose smut, control, 247. 
malting tests, 828 ; Can., 88. 
planting and spacing experiments, 
Okla,, 126. 

planting tests, Idaho, 726. 

Princess II, qualities, 428. 
quality and growth, factors affecting,' 
828. 

rusty blotch, notes, Calif., 247. 
seeds, water absorption by, 617. 
false of seed experiments, 820. 
smut infection tbrough seed inocula- 
tion, 747. 

streugih of culms, factors affecting, 
827. 

stripe, studies, 247, 444. 

V. com for milk production, Mich., 
868 . 

varieties, Calif., 225; Tenn., 126, 
varieties, characteristics, 826. 
varieties, relations between, 727. 
variety tests, 227 ; Alaska, 522 ; Can., 
88; Qa., 226; Idaho, 726; Ind., 628; 
Minn.. 226; N.J., 727; N.Mex., 224; 
CHda., 126, 226. 

viscosity and winter hardiness in, 126, 


Barns, plans, 582. 

Barometric pressure, periodicities in, stud- 
ies, 807. 

Basidiomycctes, sexuality in, 219. 
Basisporium gallarum, notes, 848. 

Basketry and osier growing in rural Bng- 
land, 484. 

Basaia hyaaopifoUa, description, 830. 
Basswood seeds, germination, Mich., 687. 
Bats, spermatozoa, length of life, 724. 

Bean — 

anthracnose, notes, 51. 
aphid, biology, 856. 
aphid, life cycle, 554. 
aphid, toxicity of amines and N-hetero- 
cyclic compounds to, 557. 
aphid, toxicity of organic chemicals to, 
657. 

aphids, notes, Ohio, 162. 
beetle, Mexican — 

alimentary canal, 658. 
control, Ind., 654. 
in Pennsylvania, 860. 
life history studies, S.C., 107. 
summary, Ky., 561. 
disease in Costa Bica, 543. 
diseases near Nanking, control, 640. 
dry root rot, notes, Idaho, 740. 
frost blister, 50. 
hybrids, seed color in, 121. 
leaf disease, notes, 4^. 
leafhopper, notes, N.C., 259. 
mosaic, notes, Idaho, 740. 
root bacterial disease, notes, 245, 247. 
root rot, notes, 540. 
rust on leaves in solutions, reaction, 
149. 

transit disease, studies, 847*. 
weevil, summary, 264. 

Beans — 

Burma, selection for low prussic add 
content, 328. 

effect of length of day, P.R., 435. 
Florida butter, notes, V.I., 335. 
germination, effect of fertilizers, 428. 
green string, vitamins in, 293. 
paper mulch experiments, 40. 
pinto and tornlllo, feeding value, 
N.Mex., 69. 

reciprocal grafts, 421. 
seed weight, studios, 121. 
seeding exp^meuts, Mich., 628, 
seimltlvlly for Cfolleiotriohim Bndemu- 
thianumt 441. 

stringless varieties, studies, 831. 
variety tests. Can., 38. 

(See also Mung beans. Soy beans, 
Velvet beans, etc*) 

Beauveria effuaa, parasite of insects, 451. 
Beavm, life history and habits, 366. 

Beef — 

heart, protein value, 90. 
herd demonstration, Missouri, 763. 
kidney, protein value, 90. 
lean loin, composition, Mo., 407. 
liver, proteixi value, 90. 
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Beef — Continued. 

measuring color, 768. 
preparing and cooking, Mo., 888. 
production, effect of spaying, 762. 
production, sex as factor, 660. 
protein as supploment to vegetable pro- 
teins, 889t 

quality and grades, papers on, 762, 
scrap, feeding value, Mo., 462. 

{See also Cattle, 'beef.) 

Beekeeping — 

conditions in Tennessee, 863. 
notes, 64. 
studies, Tex., 162. 
treatise, 862. 

Bees — 

and pollination, 264. 
brood disease, 654. 
diseases, N.J., 60. 

ejQfect on apple pollination, Calif., 838. 
foulbrood. (See Foulbrood.) 

Inducing to work with greater energy, 
858. 

infectious diseases of, treatise, 457. 
Italian race, anatomy, 669. 
life and habits, 64. 
microscopic examination for acarl, 365. 
of central Europe, 650. 
poisoning by orchard sprays, Mass., 
864. 

queen, mating experiments, 864. 
queen, rearing, 167. 
relation to fruit growing, 264. 
sex forms, 650. 
strains, Okla., 555. 
studies, N.J., 758. 
winter protection, Wis., 364. 
wintering in Canada, 167. 

(See also Honey.) 

Beet- 

frost blister, 50. 
heart rot in Switzerland, 151. 
leaf Might, notes, 448, 
leafhopper affecting squashes, 667. 
leaihopper, origin in Santa Clara Val- 
ley, Calif., 257. 

leafhopper, studies, Idaho, 755. 
wehworm, Hawaiian, new pest in Vir- 
ginia, Va.Ttnck, 857. 

Beets — 

different forms, dlstrihutlon of sugar 
in, 529. 

field or fodder, (See Mangels.) 
for seed, planting, 85. 
nematodes parasitizing, 151, 
parasitic fungi of, 151. 
pasturing with sheep, TJ.S,D.A., 565. 
self-fertility and effect of inbreeding, 
727. 

isgmntancouB self-pollination in, 121. 
standard descriptions, 786. 
sugar. (See Sugar beets.) 
variety tests, 227; Tex., 186. 

Belle FOurche field statloxx, report, ir.S.D.A., 
599. 

Sembeeta trtargimafa, (See Raspberry root 
borer.) 


Bengal grass, helminthosporiose of, 643. 
Bent grass, fertilizer experiments, N.J., 
727. 

Beriberi, motility of the intestinal tract in, 
091. 

Berries. (See Fruits, small, and Raspber- 
ries, Strawberries, etc,) 

Berseem disease, notes, 540, 630. 

Betel bacterial leal spot in Ceylon, 167. 
Bibliography of — 

abortion, relation to Malta fever, 182. 
abscission of calkins, 710. 
agricultural cooperation, 386. 
agricultural products, bounties on, 
U.S.D.A., 884. * 

alfalfa leaf beetle, 08. 
anatomy of domestic animals, 376. 
Anthonomus pomorum, 64. 
apple aphid, woolly, 750. 
heavers, 856. 

blood cells in domestic animals, 79. 
bumblebees in Illinois, enemies, 64. 
cabbage worm, 164. 

OalHpkora erythrocephala, 657. 
cereals, 826. 
chestnut blight, 157. 
codling moth, relation to weather and 
climate, 559. 

colon-typhoid group of bacteria, 472. 
CurcuUonidae, 264. 
diarrhea, bacillary white, N.C., 578. 
diets of different types, 600. 
dyeing, 208. 
flaxiseed, XT.8.D.A., 130. 
files, rOle in disease transmission, 466. 
food preservation. 201. 
footwear, tJ.S.B.A., 208. 
fruit tree bark canker and die back, 
649. 

gardening, 142. 

goiter and iodine distribution, 297. 
goiter, endemic, in swine, 70. 
goiter, iodization of water supplies for, 
698. 

heliotherapy, 108. 
house planning, 888. 

Hymenoptera, biology, 562. 
Hymenoptera of central Europe, 059. 
hypcrparasltlsm, U.S.D.A., 457. 
immunity in plants, 146. 
insect larvae, leaf-mining, 262. 
insects of Australia and New Zealand, 
859. 

iodine distribution and goiter, 297. 
Iodine treatment of water supplies for 
goiter, 608. 
meadow mouse, 853. 
meat, putrefaction tests, Micb., 504. 
microbiology, soil, 113. 
milk fever, 874. 

nodule bacteria in legumes, 818. 
oats, false wild, 821. 
parasites in Philippine chickens, 679. 
paratyphoid infection of swine and 
man, 672. 

PestalosBda diseases, 541, 
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Bibliography o£ — Continued. 

rhomopsis dlsca&e of coniforsi 551. 
pine tip moth, 454. 
plroplasmoees, 471. 
plant cancer or crown gall, 541. 
plant growth, 117. 
potato virus (ilseases, 51. 
protozoa of man, S54. 
qulnhyOrone electrode, 805. 
seed treatment, effect on germination 
and growth, 219. 
sex ratio in animals, 224. 
sieve tubes, function, 23. 
silkworms, 261. 

• soil publications of United States and 
Canada, U.S.D.A., 410. 
sprays, 345. 
sterility of cows, 182. 
sugars and derivatives, 803. 
Synchytrlum, 518. 
ticks of Australia, 863. 
tobacco leaf carbohydi‘ate metabolism, 
28. 

transpiration of Australian plants, 820. 
ultra-violet rays, sources, 008. 

Ustilaso spp., 120, 441. 

vitamins, 92. 

wheat smut control, 748. 

wood, veneers, and plywood, 690. 

lS[anthiam spedes, 184. { 

Bichloride of mercury. (See Corrosive 
sublimate and Mercuric chloride) 

Bidem pilosa, water re(iuiremcnt and trans- 
piration, 218. 

Bile, relation to fecal lipids, 91. 

Bindweed damage and control, Wash.Col., 
638. 

Biology, elementary, treatise, 289. 

Biology, lahoratory manual, 89. 

Birch borer, bronze, control, 208. 

Birch, gray, seed germination, 46. 

Birch leaf skeletonizer, biology, Conn.State, 
857. 

Bird pests in Sweden, 656. 

Birds— 

beneficial to agriculture, 160. 
cestode parasites of, 868* 
edible domestie, ehWstry of, 687. 
game, propagation, U.S.D.A., 56. 
in dty parks, treatise, 350. 
International Committee for Protec- 
tion, 552. 

marsh, of central New York, 255. 
marsh, of North America, life histories, 
857. 

migratory* Convention Act and federal 
regulations in Canda, 856. 
of Alaska, regulations for protection, 
U-S J)A., 662. 

Of Cartagena Lagoon, Porto BIco, 159. 
of central Surope, treatise, 857. 
of Denmark, 754. 

of eastern United States, treatise, 159. 
of Mount Kainier National Park, 858. 
of San Prancisco Bay region, direc- 
tory, 857. 


Birds — Continued, 

of Wisconsin, 255. 
practical value, treatise, 653. 
relation to woodlots In New York 
State, 160. 

Birthmarks, etiology, 28. 

Bitumens, Insulating, effect of moisture, 
777. 

Black— 

files, control, N.H., 62. 
fly fatal to goslings, 058. 
rot of cruciferous crops, 248. 
scale parasite, establishment in Cali- 
fornia, 168. 

scale parasite, notes, Calif., 257. 
vine weevil in nurseries and green- 
houses in Pennsylvania, 456. 
Blackberries, pollination, Okla., 583. 
Blackberries, variety tests, N.J., 735. 
Blackliead in turkeys, ab^gation of ceca 
for, Mo., 467. 

Blackhead, transmission experiments, 778. 
Blackleg — 

immunization, 670, 872. 
liver and kidney lesions in, 182. 
of cruciferous crops, 248. 
predpitin serum, preparation, 878. 
Black-quarter In South Africa and methods 
of inoculation, 77. 

Bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing 
industries, activities, 97. 

Blepharoepora eamMvora — 
notes, 854. 

sporangia formation In, 818. 

Blister mite, control, 856. 

Blood — 

cells in domestic animals, 79. 
counts in pigeons, 382. 
hemoglobin in, standard method of 
recording, 871. 
studies, 77. 

sugar of cow in milk fever, 874. 
Blossom blight in Pacific Northwest oiv 
I chords, 846. 

Blouses, fitting, U.S.D.A., 298. 

Blueberries — 

cultivated, insects affecting, N.X, 758* 
culture, N.I., 586. 
cutworm affecting, Mo., 569. 

Blueberry seeds, germination, Can., 286. 
Bluegrass — 

establishing in Missouri, Mo., 528. 
leaf spot on golf courses, 847. 
pastures, top-dressing for, Idaho, 727. 
polyembryony in, 618. 

Bog hay, studies, 428. 

Boll weevil — 

control, lA., 566; Okla., 556. 
poison inge^on studies, Tex., 162. 
studies, 860; Oa., 267. 
winter survival in South Carolina, 862* 
BoUworm, pink, in Bgypt, control, 667* 
BoUworms of South Africa, 61. 

Bomltym mart, (Bee Silkworm.) 

Bone, ground, analyses, NX, 214. 
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Books on — 

agricultural analysis, quantltatlyo, 504. 
agriculturnl cooperation in British Em- 
pire, 386. 

agricultural vocations, teaching, 887. 
agriculture, 726. 
agriculture, tropical, 89. 
anatomy, comparative, of domestic ani- 
mals, 376, 

animal breeding, 660. 
ants, 467, 662. 
bacteriology, 818. 
bacteriology, fermentation, 819. 
bacteriology, veterinary, 069. 
bacteriophage, behavior, 769. 
beekeeping, 862. 

bees, infectious diseases of, 467. 
biology, elementary, 289. 
birds in city parks, 356. 
birds of central Europe, 367. 
birds of eastern tTnitcd States, 159. 
birds, practical value, 663. 
botany, 110, 613. 
botany, winter, 22. 
bulbs, 439. 
butter industry, 769. 
canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables, 890. 

casein, industrial applications, 010. 
cattle breeding, 175. 
cereals, 825. 

cbemical analysis, technical methods, 
508. 

chemistry and the home, 111. 
chemistry, industrial orgaxiic, 601. 
chemistry, inorganic, 201. 
chexnlstry of familiar things, 801. 
chemistry, organic, 203. 
chemistry, physiological, 293. " 
colloid chemistry, present status, 503. 
colloids, 601. 

conifers, Junipers, and yow, 143, 
com and com growing, 80. 
cotton, 129, 227. 
cows, dairy, 706. 

credit system, Federal intermediate, 
481. 

crops, root development, 415. 
dahlias* 439. 
diabetes, 194, 296. 
diseases, Insect-bome, 859. 
diseases of horses and cattle, 871. 
ducks, 370. 

electric power transmission,. 777. 
engineering specifications and quantl* 
ties, 80. 

entomology, forest, 854. 
fabrics, how to know them, 97. 
family life on moderate income^ 97. 
fkrm income and farm life, 886. 
farm projects and problems, 290. 
farming In England, 885. 
fats and oils, technology, 809. 
fermentation bacteriology, 819. 
ferns, 22. 
fertUteers, 817. 
flowers, 142. 


Books on — ContlnucMi. 

food industry of the Nation, 87. 
foods and condiments, chemical tech- 
nology, 787. 

foods and home making, 290. 
forestry, 45. 
forests of Belgium, 886. 
fruits, culture, 838. 
fruits, propagation, cultivation, and 
marketing, 487. 

fuels and their combustion, 882. 
fungi, beneficial and Injurious, 441. 
fungi, parasitic, causing plant diseases, 
637. 

gardening, 136, 142, 242, 336. 
gardening, ornamental, in Florida, 730. 
gardens, 842. 

gladiolus culture, 242, 341. 

grapes, culture, 841. 

gymnosperms of British Columbia, 143. 

heliotherapy, 198. 

heredity, physiological theory, 819. 

hides and skins industry, 386. 

home economics, 290, 493, 888. 

horticulture, 290. 

hydroelectric practice* 777. 

Hymenoptera, biology, 562. 

Iris culture, 242. 
landscape gardening, 242. 
livestock feeding, 168, 866. 
livestock industry, financing, 481. 
lubrication, theory and practice, 502. 
magnolias, 341. 
nifaterialB, testing, 81. 
medicine, modem, physiology and bio- 
chemistry in, 590. 
microbiology, soil, 113. 
milk, 178, 869, 871. 
milk analysis, 806. 
milk, chemistry and physiology, 178. 
mineralogy, soil, 314. 
mink raising, 175. 
natural history, 255. 
nutrition essentials, 192. 
oats, 681. 

oil seed plants* 631. 
organic compounds, preparation and 
analysis, 201. 

parasitology, veterinary, 179. 
partridges, 653. 
pathology, 376. 
pheasants, 56, 255. 
phosphates and related products, 602. 
plant anatomy, pathological* 246 
plant diseases and pests, 34^ 589, 637. 
plant ecology, 614. 
plant families, 116. 
plant geogrophy, 116, 513. 
plant materials for foundation plant- 
ing, 439. 

plant physiology, 414, 416, 513. 
plant protection, 637. 
plants, biochemistry of, 116. 
plants* bulbous, 430. 
plants* colonial, 631. 
plants, culture* 888. 
plants, electrophysiology, 116* 
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Books on — Continnod. 

plants, ornamental, 22, 121, 
plants, ornamental, culture In Florida, 
789. 

plants, ornamental, of California, 116. 
poultry raismff, 7G0, 868. 
protozoa In soils, forms and dlshlbu- 
tlon, 610. 

rabbits, Chinchilla, 176. 

rayon Industry, 00. 

refrigeration, household, 07. 

rofrigf ration in chemical industry, 770. 

rock gardens, 342. 

root development of crops, 416. 

roses, culture, 142. 

rubber, Gottlob’s technology, 602. 

rural economics and sociology, 887. 

rust and smut fungi, 441. 

sewage problems, 782. 

sheep production, 661. 

shiubfl, 142, 242. 

smut and rust fungi, 441. 

social statistics, 486. 

soil analysis, chemical, handbook, 604. 

soil management, 832. 

soils, 314. 

soils, cultiratlon, 710, 

South iLmerica, ^0. 
steel construction, 776. 
sugar beet diseases, 646. 
sugar industry of wo^ld, S29 
sugars and derlvatlTe?, 808 
sulfur metabolism, 394. 
sweet peas, culture, 342. 
termites, 163. 
textile ludustiies, 199. 
textiles, technical studies 793. 
trees, 46, 142. 

trees and forestry practices 342. 
vegetables, culture, 336, 134, 
vegetation of British Empire, 613. 
veterinary parasitology, 179. 

Tillages, American agclcnltur.il, 88, 
violet®*, culture, 142. 
winter blossoms froii the outdoor gar- 
den, 142 
roology^ 289 

Boophihis microplue, notes, 072. 

Borax in fertilizers, effect, Ind., 317. 

Bordeaux mixture — 

effect of calcium carbonate in, 889. 
effect of form and proportion of lime, 
444. 

Boron, effect on plants, 21, 616, 

Boron, effects on growth of Yioia 
N.J., 717. 

Botanical Congress, Fifth International, 
notes, 489. 

Botany — 

of cultivated plants, papers on, 187. 
treatise, 116, 613. 
winter, treatise, 22. 

Botryodiplodia theoJtromae^ notes, 1^6, 540. 

Botty(^9phaeria — 

rib^e chromogena, notes, 847. 
wanthoo^hala^ notes, P.B,, 442, 


Botrytis ci^terea — 

action of salts on, 649, 
notes, 345, 830. 

spores, effect of sulfur, Calif., 243. 
Botrylis genus, studies, 441, 

Botrytia sp., notes, 160. 

Botulinus toxin, persistence in discarded 
canned foods, 893. 

Botulism in Russia, 506. 

Botulism outbreaks, 1920, 95. 

BourlctWa /lortensls, notes, 259. 

Boys, private school, height, 594. 
Braohycoma saroophagina, notes, 61. 
BrachyrMnua^ 

spp„ control, Oreg., 263. 
autotttua in nurseries and greenhouses 
in Pennsylvania, 466. 

Bracken poisoning of cattle, 878. 
Braconidae, new species, 863. 

Braconlnae, revision, 662, 863. 

Brains, irradiated, antirachitic value, 702. 
Brambles, hardiness in, Mo., 435. 

Brasslcas, cultivated, 137, 

Braxy immunity studies, 670. 

Bread making, function of oils and fats 
in, 389. 

Bread molds, difference in sexos, 124. 

Bread production, biochemical survey, 192. 
Bread, whole wheat v. white, Ind., 687. 
{See also Flour.) 

Breeding. (Bee Animal breeding, Plant 
breeding, and apeoifio planta and animaU.) 
Brick walls, plastered and unplastcred, in- 
filtration through, 81. 

Bricks, adobe, of historic buildings, plant 
material in, Calif., 226. 

Bridges, highway, location, XT.S.D.A., 475. 
Bronchitis, infectious, of poultry, 674 ; N. J., 
79. 

Broomcom, variety tests, Okla., 226* 

Brown patch — 

and air drainage, 346. 
offset of early morning work on greens, 
347, 

studies, 343, 346, 846, 347, 444, 642. 
Brown rot fungus, European, In America, 
702. 

Brown rot. notes, Ohio, 144. 

Brown rot spores, effect of sulfur, Calif-, 
243. 

BruoeUa — 

alortm from man, injection Into preg- 
nant heifers, 772. 

al>artua infection in a woman, 278. 
abortus infection of milk, 874. 
meJitensiat domestic animal carriers, 
471. 

spp., crystals In cultures of, 469. 
Bvudhua obtectua, {See Bean weevil.) 
Brunrhorstia pinea, notes, 668. 

Brussels sprouts black rot, studies, 248. 
Bucculatfiff — 

canadenstsella, biology, Coxui.State, 
867. 

gosaypieSla description, 669. 
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Buckwheat — 

chromosome numbers In, 81. 
hulls V. wood shavings as bedding for 
cattle, N.J., 73. 

Inheritance of length of style In, 31. 
seed weight relation to variability, 
N.J., 23. 

sclf-fertlllz ition in, 31. 

Bud moth, eye-spotted, notes, Idaho, 765. 
Buffnlo gnat, notes, 760. 

Buffalo tree-hopper, mutilnllon of twigs by, 
Mlth., 654. 

Building codes, modification due to ter- 
mites, 856. 

Bulbs, treatise, 430. 

Bulrush millet green ear disease, 443. 
Bumblebees— 

nesting habits, 659. 
of Illinois, parasites and enemies, 64. 
Bmosiomum phletotomuni In cattle, F.B., 
468. 

Bunt. (See Wheat smut, stinking.) 

Bupalua ptniariua, notes, 859. 

Buprestldac of Pennsylvania, 63. 

Bureau of Animal Industry, monograph, 

866 . 

Burrknots In apples, studies, 838. 

Bursattee, nonparaaitlc origin, 870, 872. 
Butter — 

analysis, method of sampling, 275, 276. 
exposition, scores of, 76. 
fat. (See MUk fat.) 
industry, treatise, 709. 
making, starters for, Mich., 572. 
making, use of neutralizers in, 46G. 
overrun, factors affecting, 70. 
pathogenic organisms in, viahility, 608. 
quality and composition, Ind., 068. 
Butterflies — 

carnivorous, summary, 861. 
of California, 657. 
papers on, 554. 

Bnlteifly migration, problems of, 558. 
Buttermilk — 

artificial, quality, factors affecting, 571. 
condensed and dried, feeding value for 
poultry, N.C., 271, 
feeds for pigs, 660. 
gelatinated, 873. 
metallic flavor in, 870. 
powdered, in ice cream, 876. 
soured in zinc containers, toxicity, 
Okla., 572. 

Cabbage — 

black rot, studies, 248, 848. 
culture in British Columbia, 84. 
diseases, notes, Tenn., 689. 
drop, notes, 247. 

fertilizer experiments, 584; N.H., 836; 

N.Mex., 236; Ohio, 185; Pa., 486. 
flea beetle, control, 561. 
gall weevil, notes, 655. 
genetic studies, 121. 
maggot, control, Ohio, 456. 
Peronoapora paraaUiea affecting, 847, 
seed production, Can., 287. 


Cabbage — Contiiiued, 

storage and transpuHutioual diseases, 
Mich,, 642. 

variety tests, Tex., 136. 
wilt resistant varieties, Tenn , 030. 
wi>rm, biological complex, 164. 
yellows resistant strain, Ohio, 144. 
Cacao- 

beans, fermentation of pulpy matter, 
effect, P.B., 435. 
canker in Java, 254. 
fertilizer experiments, 835. 
pod black rot, notes, 640. 
production and yield, 45. 
products, milk proteins in, determina- 
tion, 112. 

witches* broom disease, 440. 

Cactus — 

prickly pear, problem in Australia, 
633. 

spineless, merits and status, 728. 
Calcium — 

assimilation, effect of fish meal, 761 
assimilation, studies, 177. 
carbonate, effect on Bordeaux mixture, 
839. 

chloride In milk for cheese making, 
effect, 179. 

cyanamide injurious to lupines, 150. 
cyanide for banana thrlps, 60. 
cyanide for greenhouse fumigation, 
656; Mo., 451. 

cyanide for Helopeltls In tea, 60. 
cyanide for house fly fumigation, 859; 
S.C., 262. 

deficient diet, effect on fertility, preg- 
nancy, and lactation, €5, 91. 
excitant effect on leaf activities, 110. 
oxalate crystals in plant tissues, dis^ 
tribution, 215. 

oxide in native Philippine foods, 688 
requirements of chicks, Ohio, 173. 
requirements of lower organisms, 117. 
{See also Lime.) 

Cttlendra granaria, (Bee Granary weevil.) 
Calcndra oryfsa. (Bee Bice weevil.) 

Calf vibrios, C7S. 

California — 

Station, notes, 98, 200, 797. 

Station, report, 298. 

University, notes, 03, 200, 707. 
Calllmome, taxonomic and ecological re- 
view, 862. 

Oalliphora eiyihroeephala larva, growth, 
667. 

UalocoHa Hpwtctatw, notes, 645. 
t'alves — 

baby beef, feeding, papers on, 762. 
beef, type In, Wyo., 207. 
cost of production, 459. 
feeding and cost of raising, Okla., 5T0. 
finishing, Iowa, 266. 
growth and development, effect of sun- 
light, 370. 

milk products for, Idaho, 766. 
raising, minimum milk requirements, 
NJ., 73. 
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Cambu, nutritive value, 889. 

Camels, fumigation with sulfur dioxide, 
875. 

Campoplcgidea, now genera and species, de- 
scriptions, 264. 

OmnpoplecB frustranae n.sp., description, 

600 . 

Canary birds, disease affecting, cause, N.J., 
80. 

Cancer of plants or crown gall, 541. 

Cane. (A?ee Sugar cane.) 

Camahia aativa flowers, abnormalities In, 
421. 

Gannas, edible — 

carbohydrate metabolism, Hawaii, 829. 
production test, Y.I., 828. 
studies, Hawaii, 820 
Canned foods, spoiled, examination, 788. 
Canning — 

and preserving fruits and vegetables, 
manual, 800. 

behavior of anthocyan pigments In, 
890. 

studies, Ind., 688. 
treatise, 890. 

Cantaloupes. {See Muskmelona.) 
Carbohydrate — 

alimentation In cells, 319. 
metabolism in edible cannas, Hawaii, 
329. 

metabolism in Nlcotiana tahacum, 28. 
Carbohydrates — 

energy yield during plant growth, 210 
in corn crosses, segregation, 821. 
movement in yam stems, 418. 
Carbollneum, use in orchards, 868. 

Carbon dioxide — 

absorption by leaf material, 817. 
assimilation and chloroxdiyll, 117. 
assimilation in dead leaves, 118. 
effect on germination of XJBtH<iLgo zeae 
spores, 49. 

effect on greenhouse cucumbers, 336. 
effect on plants, 137. 
generating in greenhouse, 831. 
in soil air, effect, Colo., 113. 

Carbon — 

disulfide, effect on sprouting of potato 
tubers, 628. 

monoxide, toxic effects on green plants, 
614. 

tetrachloride for distomlasis in sheep, 
875. 

Carnations, breeding, N.J., 89, 736. 

Carpet beetles, summary, Mich., 466. 
Carpooapaa pomoneUa, (See Codling moth.) 
Carrot disease, new, notes, 848. 

Carrots — 

culture experiments, Alaska, 622. 
culture In British Columbia, 84. 
fertlllBer experiments, N.jr., 40, 736. 
field, varieties and strains, Can., 227, 
pellagra-preventing action, 296. 
seeding experiments, Calif., 226. 
standard descriptions, 786. 
vartety tests, Ter., 186. 
vitamin A In, Calif., 270. 


Oaaca cliineneia, life history notes, 365. 

Casein — 

commercial, methods of manufacturing, 
Mich., 660. 

converting Into state of colloidal solu- 
tion, 407. 

industrial applications, treatise, 610. 

Castor oil flavor In milk, 608. 

Catalase — 

activity in plants, factors affecting, 
Mich., 417. 

content of codling molb larvae, 569. 

Caterpillar, Cyprus processionary, studies, 
261. 

Caterpillars — 

evolution of social life, 558. 
mistaken for European com borer, de- 
scriptions, Iowa, 2G2. 

Cathode rays, high voltage, effect on rickets 
and cholesterol, 798. 

Cats, new anthelmintic for, 871. 

Cats, tortoise-shell males and dominant 
black, 27. 

Cattle— 

American, protozoan fauna of rumen 
and reticulum, 771. 
baby beef, contest, 768. 
baby beef, finishing, Calif., C7; Mich., 
865. 

beef, feeding experiments, Calif., 265; 
Iowa, 265; Eons., 468; Nebr., 568. 

(Bee also Cows and Steers.) 
beef, production, Mont., 68. 
beef, quality and palatablUty of meat, 
N.C., 266. 

beef, situation, 660. 

Bhagnarl, breeding, feeding, and man- 
agement, 170. 

blood composition, effect of pbospborus 
deficient rations, 763. 
breeder’s handbook, 175. 

Breeding Conference, Scottish, 660. 
crossbred, qnalitles, inheritance In, 
Tex., 124. 

dairy, bedding for, N.J., 73. 
dairy, breeding, Tex., 176, 
dairy, disease dne to phosphorus de- 
ficiency, Wis,, 273. 
dairy, feeding, N.J., 868. 
dairy, feeding experiments, Calif., 278; 
Ga., 78; Idaho. 766; Ind., 685; 
NX, 78, 767; N.Mex., 273; Ohio, 
175. 

dairy, judging, XT.S.DA.., 871. 
dairy, mineral supplements for, value, 
Mich., 666. 

dairy, protein supplements for, Del., 
272, 

(See also Cows.) 
demonstrations, Iowa, 762. 
disease, undiagnosed, in New York, 
probable cause, 873. 
diseases of, treatise, 871. 

(Bee aJao spedflo diseases.) 
fat production. Inheritance and trans- 
mission, Mo., 428. 
feeding, age as factor, 168. 
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Cattle — Continued. 

feeding experiments, 307. 

(See also Cattle, beef and dairy, 
Cows, and Steers.) 

feeding, relation to farm management, 
660. 

Finnish, inheiitance of production 
characters, 27. 
food capacity, 1G9. 
growth data, Mo., 465. 
heat production, direct measurement 
and compulation, 564. 

Industry, history, N.Mex., 680. 
inheritance of white markings on head, 
624. 

interstate movement from quarantine 
area, 377. 

Jersey, popularity In America, 371. 
maintenance requirement of energy, 06. 
management on the range, C60. 
market classes and grades, t7.S.D.A., 
170. 

now anthelmintic for, 871, 
plague. (See Rinderpest.) 
poisoning. (See Livestock poiaonlng, 
Plants, poisonous, and spccifto 
plants*) 

range, economics of production, N.^lex., 
284, 

range, supplemental feeding, N.Mex., 
564. 

stomach worms In, La., D73. 
tick. (See Ticks.) 

twin births in, seasonal distribution, 

000 . 

weighing for feeding experiments, 702. 
Welsh and Shorthorn, as milk pro- 
ducers, 463. 

yearlings, finishing, Iowa, 260. 

(See also Calves, Cows, Ileifers, Live- 
stock, and Steers.) 

Cauliflower — 

black rot, studies, 248, 843. 
fertilizer experiments, N J., 40. 

Cedar, pencil, from East Africa, 343. 
Cedar seed dissemination, Calif., 212. 
Celonese, ultra-violet transmission, 604. 
Celery — 

blanching, action of ethylene, 830. 
blight, control, 248; Ohio, 144, 
blight, dusting v. spraying for, 149. 
fertilizer experiments, N.,1., 40, 730; 

Ohio, 136, 
frost blister, 60. 
late blight, notes, 843. 
leaf spot, studies, 648. 
rust, control, 643. 
soft rot, notes, 540. 

Cell growth and cell division fcndomentals, 
722. 

Cell sap in plants, concentration, alterna- 
tion of, 25. 

Cell sap reaction and Immunity, 246, 

Cell stimulation, studies, 119, 819, 415. 
Cells, changes In anatomy, composition, and 
permeability, 814. 


Cells, distention, relation to acidity of 
solutions, 817. 

Cells, living, ago of endurance, 814. 

(See also Plant cells.) 

Cellulomonas folia n.sp., studies, IS. 
Cellulose — 

converting into state of colloidal solu- 
tion, 407. 

decomposition in soil, N.J., 19. 
distribution in Imholf tanks, 188. 
solntiona, viscosity, 111. 
technical research In, 05. 

Cement mortar bars, expansion during dis- 
integration, 180. 

Cement, Portland, action of alkali on, 880. 
Ceplialohus spp., notes, 749, 

Ceplialosporium asteriSj notes, 540. 
Cephalosporium sacchari, notes, 540. 
Cephalotliecium rosciim, cause of pink rot, 
364. 

Ocratitis capltata. (Bee Fruit fly, Mediter- 
ranean.) 

CeratophyUus galUnac, control, 456. 
Cercariae, furcocercous, comparative studies, 
160. 

Cercospora — 

apii, studies, 643. 
heticola, notes, 351, 441. 
cruenta, notes, 040.* 
lactucae n.sp., notes, 843.*^ 
ptrsonatOj notes, 443. 

8pp., notes, 348, 089,*^ 
vaginae, notes, 448. • 

Cereal — 

and flax mixtures, tests, Minn., 226. 
bacterial diseases, 347. 

Dilophospora disease, description, 247. 
diseases In France, 541. 
diseases, studies, Calif., 246. 

(See also specifUt ’hosts.) 
foot rot and associated fun^ in Italy, 
840. 

foot rot notes, 541. 

hybrids, tests, Alaska, 522. 

rust at Grlgnon, 548. 

rust In Scotland, 147- 

rusts at Skiernlewicc, 840. 

rusts, development and spread, 548. 

rusts in Paris region, 041. 

rusts in southern France, 641. 

rusts in Spain, 147. 

(See also Rust and specific hosts.) 
seed treatment and germination tests, 
517. 

seed treatments, tests, 889. 
smut, New iSealand species, key, 889. 
smut, X-rays for, 840* . 

(See also Smut and specifle hosts.) 

Cereals — 

and rickets, 898. 
culture In ancient Greece, 525. 
seed certlflcation in Germany, 138. 
size of seed experiments, 820. 
strength of culms, factors affecting, 
327. 

simmer and winter, differences, 420. 
testing methods, Ohio, 125. 
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Cereals — Continued, 
treatise, 823. 
weeds In, control, 384. 
winter and spring forms, physiological 
nature, 33. 

(See also Grain anti specific gt^iina.) 
Cci'cMla cj/nodontls, notes, 444. 

Ccrebella aorghi-vulgarlSj notes, 146. 

Ccrcaa huhalus, {See Hufialo treehopper.) 
Oestodes in digestive tract of fowls in Na- 
tal, 870. 

Ceulorhynchiia pleuroatigmat notes, 665. 
CcutorhgncUua spp., notes, 264. 

Cliaetophlcpa aetoaa, notes, Ark., 03. 

Chalcld flies. North American, taxonomic 
and ecological review, 862. 

Chalcidoidea, new genera and new species, 
SC3. 

Challcodoma mum/ia, bucco-pharyngeal 
tract in, 653. 

Chnmlza, growth and reproduction, N.Mex., 
224. 

CharaxGS genus, papers on, 664. 
CUaropslnao, revision, 658. 

Cheese — 

black spot in, STO. 

Cheddar, composition, 179. 

Cheddar, factors affecting texture, 
Calif., 277. 

Cheddar, manufacture from pasteur- 
ized milk, N.Y.Cornell, 374. 
cottage, manufacture, 870. 
cream, manufacture, new method, 374. 
Italian, manufacture, 375. 
loaf and blended varieties, manufac- 
ture, 460. 

making, curdling tests of milk for, 179. 
CJielidonlum cinctum, notes, 655. 
CJielloneurua pulvinarlae n.sp., notes, 850. 
Chemical analyses, volumetric, methods, 
707. 

Chemical analysis, technical methods, trea- 
tise, 503. 

Chemistry — 

and the home, treatise, 111. 
colloid, {See Colloid chemistry.) 
industrial organic, treatise, 501. 
inorganic, treatise, 201. 
of familiar things, treatise, 801. 
organic, analysis, handbook, 603. 
organic, textbooks, 201. 
physiological, manual, 291. 
progress in, 201. 

Cherries — 

blooming season, Ohio, 487. 
hardy, breeding, Can., 236. 
hybridization studies, 833. 
nitrogen and carbohydrates in shoots, 
movement. Mo., 485. 
pollination studies, 140, 833. 
propagation by stem cuttings, 28S. 
rootstocks for, 536; N.Y.State, 536. 
sterility in, Mo., 434, 

Cherry leaf spot, notes, 843, 761. 

Cherry orchards, fruit flies affecting, 853. 


Chestnut — 

black canker, 364, 551. 
blight, studios, 167. 
disease, Japanese, 551. 
trees, resistance by roots to BndotMa 
paraHticaj 743. 

Chestnuts — 

hlight-killod, natural replacement, 440; 
U.S.D.A., 342. 

insect-infested, treatment with boiling 
water, 864. 

Ohiaatopaylla roast, rule in spread of plague, 
760. 

Chick embryo grafted fragments, specificity, 
824. 

Chicken — 

pox, notes, 674. 

pox, use of vaccines for. Can., 574. 
pox, vaccination against, 878. 
pox vaccine, preparation, Calif., 277. 
tissue as protection against rickets, 
N.J., 71. 

Chickens— 

basal metabolism, 063. 
breeding, feeding, and management, 
Idaho, 71. 

erllical temperature, 368. 
hen-feathering In, genetics, 28. 

Leghorn, variability of feed consump- 
tion, N.J., 71. 
new anthelmintic for, 871. 

3 Philippine, worm parasites of, 670. 
{See also Chicks, Fowls, liens, Poultry, 
and Pullets.) 

Chicks— 

oil-mash ration for, 403. 
calcium reaulrements, Ohio, 173. 
effect of ultra-violet light, N.J., 71. 
feeding, Mo., 272. 

feeding experiments and costs, Mo., 
462. 

growth, effect of sunlight, Ohio, 173. 
management to prevent diseases, 464. 
mineral metabolism, 664. 
newly hatched, mnscular incoordina- 
tion, Mo., 407. 
raising, 604. 

vitamin A requirements, 368. 
yellow corn for, Ind., 602. 

Chicory rust and endive rust, comparison, 
446. 

Children — 

carbon dioxide-combining capacity, ef- 
fects of supplementary lunches, 689. 
feeding principles, 893. 
health of, relation to dietary habits, 
ya„ 3S7. 

iron in diet of, 688. 

Japanese, constitutional and nutritive 
states, 893. 

loss of appetite in, prevention, $98. 
malnourished, treatment, 898. 
negro, vital capacity of, 898. 
nutrition of, 292. 

prc-schooI, minerfds in diet, sources, 
Ohio, 487. 
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Children — Continued. 

rural, public bchool dormitories for, 
Mont., 680. 

school, nutrition classes for, C89. 

{See also Bojf) an^ Girls.) 

Chili wilt, studies, N.Mox., 244. 

Chilles, varieties, N.Mex., 230. 

Chinese praylni? mantis, notes, N..7., 67. 
Chltln, convortinsT into state of colloidal 
solution, 407. 

Chlorides in canned sauerkraut, 193. 
Chlorophenol mercury compounds for brown 
patch control, 444. 

Chlorophyll — 

defects In corn, genetic study, 721. 
deficient leaves, chemistry of, 614. 
photochemical activities, 117. 

Chlorosis of trees and shrubs, Idaho, 760. 
Chocolate candies, Cloatriditm spp. in, 193. 
Chocolate creams, cause of bursting and 
prevention, 801. 

Chocolates, milk, milk protein In, 112. 
Ohoerostrongplus pudendoteotiis, not'^s, 876. 
Cholam, nutritive value, 889. 

Cholesterol — 

action of ultra-violet rays, 107. 
from different sources, properties, 
N.Y.State, 610. 

Irradiated, antirachitic value, 292, 792. 
oxidation products, effect of irradiation, 
292. 

relation to vitamin D, 303. 

Chondriomc, evolution during pollen grain 
formation, 721. 

OThoretrum lateriflorum, root parasitism of, 
49. 

Christmas berry scab disease, 862. 
Chromomeres, physiological, 328. 
Chromosomes — - 

association between, relation to linkage 
phenomena, 423. 

attachments of at reduction division 
421. 

number and nuclear volume In clover, 
610. 

number in buckwheat, 31. 
number in Draba, 120. 
number in Oenothera lamarokiana, 
722. 

number in orchard grass, 31. 
number in Solanaceae, variation In, 31. 
number in Solanum species, 122. 
of corn, 122. 

of Indian runner duck, 820. 
of mice from Gates* strain, studies, 820. 
sex, in fowls, topography, 30. 
shape, In Matthlola, Inheritance, 722. 
Chrysanthemum, wild species, experiments 
to induce changes in, 821. 

Cfhrpsomphalus — 

auranm, (See California red scale.) 
spp., oriental parasites of, 366. 

Cider apple production, 44. 

Cinchona collar bark swelling and crack- 
ing^ 540. 


Citrus — 

aphid, lady beetle predators, life his- 
tory, 456. 

aphid, pui)ers on, 2G0, G57. 
aphids and the froese in Florida, 60. 
hark diseases in Sicily, 254. 
bark rot, notes, 838. 
blight, studies, 156, 
borer, notes, 666. 
canker scouting report, 650, 
diseases. (See Lemon, Orange, etc.) 
fruit — 

anthracnose, studies, 851. 
borax treatment, 652. 
brown rot, notes, 56. 
decay, now types, Calif., 248. 
scab, notes, 640. 
fruits — 

culture, 341. 

culture in South Africa, 45. 
experiments, 336. 

fertilizer experiments with gi’cen 
manure, Calif., 284. 
keeping quality, effect of spray- 
ing, U.S.D.A., 353. 
peel, oxidizing enzymes in, 480. 
vitamin C in, 690. 

(See also Lemons, Oranges, etc,) 
fumigation with cyanide, Calif., 257. 
fumigation with cyanide dust, 854. 
gummosis, control, 156. 
gummosia, reslbtanco to, cause, Calif,, 
244. 

hybrids, studies, Calif., 234. 
industry of South Africa, 141. 
melanose, control, U.S.D.A., 449, 
melanose, winter stage, 156. 
miscellaneous tests, Tex., 130. 
mottle leaf, studies, Calif., 216. 
rootstock studies, Caltf,, 234. 
scab fungus, studios, 852. 
seedlings, growth studies, 636. 
thrlps, post gauge for determining 
degrees of occurrence, 665. 
trees, epiphytic orchids injurious to, 
861. 

white fiy. (See While fly.) 
wilt, studies, 052. 
wind injury, Calif., 215. 

Oladosporium — 

carpophilumy control, XJ.S.D.A., 353. 
citri, notes, 640, 852. 
entoxylinum^ life cycle, 745. 
fvlvum, notes, 548. 
fulvum, studios, 441. 
herharum, notes, 630. 
vignac, notes, 343. 

Clay soils, character of colloids, Mo., 411. 
(Jteoniie punettventris, paper on, 638. 
Clemus spp., notes, 264. 

Climate — 

and crop yields in Prince Edward Is- 
land, correlation, 227. 
effect on wheat, 718. 
in Sudan, relation to cotton culiure, 
229. 

of Long Island, N.T.Comell, 207. 
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Clima te — Contimicd. 

of Maryland and Delaware, 612. 
tropical, physiological effects, 291. 
Climatological data, {See Meteorological 
obhervationa.) 

Clostridium parahotullnum equl, notes, 877. 
Clothes moths, effects of cold storage, G57. 
Clothes moths, summary, Mich., 450. 
Clover — 

chromosome number and nuclear vol- 
ume In, 519. 

crimson, green manuring value, Ga., 
414. 

crimson, seed sources, N.C., 226. 
Egyptian. {See Berseem.) 
in rotation, effects, Colo., 113. 
problems, 329. 

productivity, effect of height of water 
table, 227, 

red, culture in Russia, 85. 
red, fertilizer experiments, N.C., 214. 
red, propagation by cuttings, 728. 
red, purity of strain in, 626. 
red, source of seed tests, N.J., 727. 
red, variety tests, Idaho, 726. 
rot, studies, 149. 
seed, growing, Idaho, 380. 
seed midge, notes, Idaho, 755. 
sweet. {See Sweet clover.) 
varieties, Tenn., 126. 

Wood, as orchard cover crop, 883. 
Clovers, bladder, studies, Calif., 226. 

Club work. {See Girls.) 

Cnethoeainpe* pityoeampa, parasite of, 461. 
Coal V. coke for open fireplaces, 477. 
Oodoea soandenSi new disease of, 653. 
Coccldae of Egypt, 164. 

Coeddae of Palestine, 260. 

Coccidia in poultry, species and strains. 
881. 

Coccidia of mammals, host parasite sx)ccl- 
fleity in, 378. 

Coccldlosis — 

bovine, in India, 674, 
in fowls, basic factors in, 773. 
of chicks, N.C., 280. 

Coccophagus modostus — 

establishment in California, 108. 
parasite of, Calif., 257. 

Cockerels — 

caponizlng, Idaho, 272. 
effects of freezing combs, 369. 

Coconut — 

bud rot fungus, new host, 650. 
hud rot, studies, PJL,, 442. 
disease at Cedros, Trinidad, 853. 
diseases, eradication, 888. 
diseases, notes, 145, 639. 
husks, splitting, 145. 

Mahali disease, 852. 

moth, biological control, 160. 

oil, deodorlzatlon, 8. 

palms, lightning injury, P.B., 442. 

root disease, 852. 

trees, fertilizer experiments, 435. 
trees, pollination in, 788. 


Coconut — Continued, 
wilt, notes, 448. 
zygaenid, Malaysian, notes, 261. 
zygaenid, Malaysl.m, parasite of, 264. 
Codling moth — 

control, 57, 262, 454, 863; Mo., 862. 
control, calyx spray for, 657. 
dust formulas for, Mo., 451. 
in apricot orchards, control, 166, 
larvae, catalase content, 659. 
life cycle and control, Mo., 451. 
life cycle studies, Idaho, 735. 
notes, Mich., 654 ; N. J., 57 ; Ohio, 102. 
on walnut, variations in seasonal de- 
velopment, 858. 
outbreaks in Kentucky, C57. 
papers on, 451. 

relation to weather and climate, 539. 
second brood, notes, Calif., 256. 
side worms, timing of sprays for, N.J., 
755. 

studies, Mass, 105. 
traps, Wash.Col., 361. 

Cod-liver oil — 

concentrate, Intramuscular injections 
for rickets, 198. 

concentrate, standardization, 691. 
concentrate, value, 08, 691. 
effect of heat and oxidation, 487. 
effect on calcium assimilation, 177. 
effect on egg production, Oliio, 173. 
meals, antirachitic properties, Ohio, 
663. 

V. wheat oil as sources of vitamin B, 
807. 

value for chicks, Okla., 568. 

■vitamin potency, 894. 

OoeloplsthUt soutellata n.sp., description, 
365. 

Coffer- 

berry beetle, control, 862. 

berry disease in Kenya Colony, 156. 

berry disease, notes, 145. 

borer, notes, 655. 

diseases, notes, 145, 146, 630. 

fertilizer experiments, P.R., 435. 

germination experiments, 438. 

insects affecting, 759. 

leaf disease, notes, 444. 

mealybug root disease, 443. 

pink disease, notes, 444. 

root disease, notes, 145. 

rust, notes, 640. 

seed disinfection, 862. 

Seedling blight, notes, 443. 
seedling damping-off, notes, 146. 
tests, 386. 
wilt, notek, 

Coke V. coal for open fireplaces, ^77. 
Oolaspidema atratu^ studies, 63. 

Oolaspis hyperoTUora^ studies, 263. 
Coleoptlles, whole and halv^, growth and 
incurvation In, 618. 

Coleus, acidity of medium and root pro- 
duction ixi, 620. 

Colleges. (See Agricultural eoU^;eB.) 
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OoVtCtotriohuw/-— 

cajmi, notes, 340 ; P.R., 442. 
oameJlieae, notes, 443. 
ooffeanumt notes, 145, 156. 
falcatum, notes, 152, 640, 647. 
gloeosporloidea, notes, 851, 852. 
gtaminicolum, notes, 680. 
UndemutManum, notes, 51. 
lindemuthiamm, yarietal forms, 441. 
Uni and Fuaarlum Uni, comparison, 640. 
malvarum, notes, 843. 
neoator, notes, 249. 
omnivorum, outbreak and spread In 
Italy, 159. 
sp., notes, 640. 
trifolii, notes, 448. 

Colloid chemistry, present status, treatise, 
501. 

Colloidal behavior of soils and fertility, 
N.J., 19. 

Colloids— 

electrolytic, dispersion, relation to cel- 
lular exchange of mineral substances, 
819. 

importance in soil, 16. 
physical chemistry, 707. 
soil, determination, 710. 
soil, studies, 711. 
textbook, 601. 

water binding capacity, relation to 
winter hardiness of insects, 451. 
Colonization, group settlement plan, in 
Western Australia, 784. 

Colon-typhoid group of bacteria, classlflca- 
tlon, 472. 

Color- 

black dominant in cats, relation to 
tortoise shell males, 27. 
in foods, studies, 203. 
inheritance in cotyledons of soy beans, 
822. 

inheritance in potato tubers, 620. 
inheritance in poultry, Vriesendorp’s 
theories, 27. 

inheritance in rabbits, 823. 
of animals, studies, 222, 423. 
tests for vitamin A, 600. 

Colorado College, notes, 608, 

Colorado Station, notes, 698. 

Colostrum — 

effect of pasteurization. Mo., 469. 
fermented milk as substitute. Mo., 405. 
human, composition, 391. 

Colts, draft>~” 

raising. Mo., 462. 

soy bean hay and sweet clover pasture 
for. la, 462. 

Combines — 

for harvesting wheat, value, XT,S.D.A., 
681. 

In lUinois, m., 476. 
use in Canada, 187, 778. 

Community organization in Missouri, 88. 
Oomperiella — 

Ufoseiata, life history notes* 865. 
liifwciata, notes, Calif., 267. 
spp., description, 168. 


Compost rotation experiment, La., 512. 
GompaUnm conoinnata, host selection, 357. 
Concrete — 

arches, analysis, U S.D.A., 677. 
block fire tost, 880. 
cradles for large pipe conduits, 676. 
deterioration in alkali soils, 180. 
mixtures, design and control, 474. 
roads, analysis of stresses in, U.S.D.A., 
473. 

Conifer leaves, dehydration rates, relation 
to pentosans in, 420. 

Coniferous — 

seedlings, damplng-off, control, Ohio, 
144. 

timber soils, fertility, Idaho, 700. 
Conifers — 

cold resistance in, pentosan theory, 
420. 

defoliation, cause, 854. 
junipers, and yew, treatise, 143. 
Phomopsis disease of, 450, 551. 
seedlings, damping-off In, control, Ohio, 
254. 

seeds, time for sowing, 587. 

Ooniophora ceroMla, notes, 552. 
Ooniothyrium fuckelii, notes, 540. 
Connecticut — 

College, notes, 98, 495. 

State Station, notes, 895. 

Storrs Station, notes, 98, 405. 
Conopidae, North American, list, 700. 
OonofracJwlm nenuphar, {Bee Plum cur- 
cuUo.) 

Cooperation In livestock and moat industry, 
762. 

{See also Agricultural cooperation.) 
Cooperative credit in Finland, 084. 

Copper — 

carbonate dust, advantages for smut 
control, 446. 

{8eo also Wheat smut control.) 
contamination in foods, 891. 
detei'miuatlon in mold-proofed fabrics, 
611. 

salts, effect on crucifer seedlings, 416. 
sulfate solution for smut control, 446* 
Ooptotet'mea formosanua, notes, 054. 

Coi ecoria diffuaua, notes, 856. 

Corn — 

albinism in, 519. 

and com growing, textbook, 89. 

borer, European — 

and related species in Ohio, SGI. 
biology, N.H., 262. 
caterpillars mistaken for, Iowa, 
262. 

clcan-up work in 1926, Conn.State, 
161. 

clean-up work in 1927, IT,S.D.A., 
61. 

control work, Ohio, 161. 
ecological habitats, 868. 
iu Canada, 858. 
in Indiana, Ind., 165. 
in Ohio, 166. 
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Corn — Continued. 

borer, European — continued. 

In weeds and truck crops in Ohio, 
S58. 

inro'rtation and llvebtock industry, 
703. 

hfe history and bionomics, U.S.D.A., 
104. 

seasonal history in various cli- 
mates, 658. 

spread and inXe&tatlon, XJ.S.D.A., 
165. 

studies, 361. 
summary, 61; Mo., 858. 
breeding experiments, La., <522; Mo., 
424; Nebr., 522; Ohio, 12S; P.R., 
425. 

Burr-Learning, description, 526. 
chlorophyll deficiencies, genetic study, 
721. 

chromosomes of, 122. 
cob pink mold, notes, 145. 
continuous cropping, eOTects, Ohio, 114. 
cost of production, 480. 
crossing-over in, variability. Mo., 426. 
cultivation experiments, Ark., C29. 
culture experiments, Alaska, 522. 
disease, unknown, 643. 
diseases near Nanking, control, 640. 
diseases, notes, Tenn., 689. 
ear rot, studies, 848, 448. 
ear worm, control, Calif., 256. 
earliness in, tasscllng and silking as 
criteria, 526. 

effect of cowpea green manure, Tenn., 
128. 

endosperm character, relation to water 
absorption, 728. 
fall plowing for, U.S.D.A., 324. 
feeding yalue, 69. 

fertilizer experiments, Ga., 225; Mich., 
614; Mo., 411, 412; N.C., 214. 
germination and growth, effect of eosln 
and erythrosln, 416, 
germination, matui-ity, and yields, Va., 
127. 

green manuring experiment, Ohio, 212. 
growth, effects of method of applying 
fertilizers, Iowa, 326. 
head smut, notes, 48, 448. 
hogging down, Mo., 461; N.C., 260; 

N.J., CO. 764 ; XI.S.D.A,, 306. 
hogging down, profits, Mich., 807. 
hybrids, segregation of waxy and 
starchy carbohydrates In, 821. 
hybrids, studies, Hawaii, 326. 
improvement, Okla., 226; Tenn., 628, 
internal cob discoloration, effect, 248, 
445 ; Md., 443. 

leaf aphid, grass hosts of, 260. 
leaf aphid, notes, 52; Okla., 556. 
leaf aphid, transmission of sugar cane 
mosaic by, 845, 
leaf spot, notes, 248. 
leaf stripe, notes, 640. 
manuring rate, Minn., 213. 
net-energy value, 663. 


Com — Continued. 

pasturing with sheep, U.S.D.A., 665. 
pigment formation, relation to leaf 
area and dry weight, N.J., 24. 
planting tests, Idaho, 726. 
plauting with soy beans and cowpeas, 
Teun., 129. 

production, effect of climate, 612, 
production, labor used in, Ky., 284. 
quality in, 337. 

rate of nitrogen utilization, 128. 
ration, sodium deficiency, 366. 
root rot, notes, 843. 
root rot resistant strains, Ind., 638. 
rotation experiments, N.C., 213; Ohio, 
126; U.S.D.A., 624. 
rust pustules, parasite on, 444. 
seed characters, variability in linkage, 
XT.S,D.A., 29. 

seed, production in Maryland, 82. 
seed, storing small quantities, 728. 
seed treatments, value, Nebr,, 445. 
seeding rates, 227. 

seedlings, etiolated, organic nitrogen- 
ous compounds in, 408. 
seedlings, leaf color studies, P.E., 425. 
selfed strains and hybrids between, 
519. 

seminal root development, 128. 
semisterility in, 823. 
silage. (See Silage.) 
starchiness In, causes, III., 216. 
sterility in, 823. 
storing costs, HI., 788. 
stover, fertilizing value, Minn., 213. 
Mendellan ratios in, factors affecting, 
720. 

stover silage, digestibility, HZ., 459. 
strains, comparison, 425. 
strains, physiological activity, compar- 
ison, N.J., 22. 
streak disease, notes, 448. 
sugary and waxy genes in, relation- 
ship, 721. 

susceptibility to GibberelZa aautftneUi^ 
748. 

sweet. (iSfoe Sweet com.) 
topping and spacing tests, 727. 
tuckahoo on, 748. 
utilization of phosphorus by, 728. 

V. barley for milk production, Mich., 
868 . 

varieties, Ark., 629; La., 522; Tenn., 
126. 

varieties, productiveness, IlL, 428. 
variety tests, 227; Alaska, 522; Ind., 
628; Minn., 226; N.Mex., 224; Ohio, 
125 ; Okla., 125, 226, 528 ; Tex., 126 ; 
U.S.D.A., 624. 

yellow V. white, for chicks, Mo., 462. 
yellow, value for chicks, Okla., 568. 
yields, factors affecting, Va., 426. 
Cornell University, notes, 99, 496, 900. 
Cornstalks — 

breaking strength, relation to fungi 
affecting, 843* 
sugar in, effect of smut, 49. 
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Corrosive aiibllraalo aolutlon, field lest for 
strength, 844. 

Cortidvm — 

juvnnicum, notes, fi40. 
salmonirolor^ notes, 158. 
afevenaii, notes, Pla., 880. 
vagtm, notes, 740. 
vagvvi aolanij notes, 843. 

OorgnvUa clnvaia, notes, 444. 

Corynenm, now, <*aUHe of chestnut disease, 
551. 

Cosmos bacterial disease, notes, 744. 

Cost of living on farms, Ohio, 188. 

Cost of production, supply, and demand, 
and tariff, 382. 

{Bee aUo apcclflc crops.) 

Cottages for rural districts In England, 
770. 

Cotton — 

Acala, community production, TT.8.P.A., 
130. 

Amoidcan, production, British colonial 
competition, 784. 
anthnicnoac, control, N C., 245. 
aphid, wing production, Tex., 2C0. 
blankets, thermal insulating value, ef- 
fect of laundering, 800. 
boll we<'vll. (Bcc Boll weevil.) 
bolls, nonoponlng and decay of, 51. 
hollworm. (Bee Bollworm.) 
branched hairs in, 630. 
breeding experiments, Okla., 523. 
breeding, Importance, 630. 

California, tensile strength, Calif., 
226. 

chemical analysis, 800. 

Congress in Egypt, International, 828. 
ernsjy-top, factors affecting, IT.S.D.A., 
643, 

crop, unimproved, constitution, 120. 
cultivated and wild, chiRslllcation, 100 
cultivation experiment, OkIa„ 523, 
culture, dry land, in French West 
Africa, 600. 

culture experiments, Okln., 220, 523. 
ctilturc in India, 028. 
inilture, relation to climate In Sudan. 
229. 

deterioration during damp storage, 694, 
diseases in Southern Nigeria, 014. 
diseases near Nanking, control, 640. 
diseases, notes, 140; Tcnn., 039. 
dyes, identification, 004. 
effect of organic acids, 809. 

Egyptian, branched lint hairs in, 90. 
Egyptian, development. 420. 

Egyptian, growth, hud shedding, etc., 
828. 

Egyptian, preservation of quality, 130. 
fcrtillsser experiments, Ga., 212; 226; 
La.. 522; Miss., 30. 220; N.C.. 228; 
N.Mox., 224; Okla., 325. 
fiber distribution on St'ed coat, N.C.. 
228. 

fioa. {See Cotton hopper.) 
flowers and bolls, development, rela- 
tion to branching, tr.S.D.A„ 85, 

97708—28 6 


Cotton — Con tlnued. 

fruiting activities, effect of fertilizers, 
129. 

fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas, 
507. 

futures market In Europe, 382. 

Oaro TTlll, growth of fruiting parts in, 

827. 

germination, effect of fertilizers, 229. 
goods, imperfections In, causes and 
identification, 605. 

Growing Corporation, Empire, report, 

828. 

Gujarat, studios, 828. 
hair disruption, effect on extraction of 
fat, wax, and resin, 806. 
hopper, control and spring emergence. 
Ter., 360. 

hopper, life history and control, Tex., 

1G2. • X 

hopper, notes, Ga., 257 ; Okla., 560. 
hopper, summary, S.C., 163. 
hybrid, Inheritance of rate of shed- 
ding, 622. 

improvi‘d, maintenance of purity, 630. 
improvement, Tenn., 628. 

Indian, fiber length and ginning per- 
centage, 2.30. 

Inheritance of fuzzy seed coat, N.C., 
228. 

inheritance of number of boll locks in, 
520. 

inheritance studies, Tex., 126. 
insects affecting, 759. 
jassid in South Africa, 452. 
late defoliation, effects, S.C., 030. 
leaf spot, notes, 040. 
le.af worm, notes, Tonn., 664. 
length of staple, relation to yield and 
value, 827. 

lint characters, variation in, Tex., 86, 
lint, effect of wetting, 493. 
manufacturers, manual, 899. 
marketing, cooperallve, Okla., 583. 
mutant in, 323. 
nnturnl crossing In, 827. 

new spf'ClcR from Mexico, descriptions 
and key, 729. 

of South Atlantic States, spinning 
qnalltieR, 95, 

plant, mineral constituents, 130. 
plant, pol.vembryony in, 518. 
plant roots, hypertrophied lentlcels on, 
321. 

planting and spacing experiments, 
Okla., 126. 

problems In Africa, 630, 
production, treatise, 129. 
raw, iron in, 899. 

reports from British experiment sta- 
tion, 330. 

root rot disease, studios, Tex., 149. 
sen island or other long staple, in 
southeastern States, XJ.S.D,A., 380, 
seed. {Beo Cottonseed.) 
sislng, heavy, uniformity, 96. 
sledded and snapped, merits, 493. 
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Colton — Continued, 
softeners, 493. 

sore sbin, control tests, 84S. 

Rpticing find ttiinning tests, Tex., 627. 
spacing experiments, U.S.D.A., 129. 
spinning nnd weaving industry In 
Japan. OC. 

spotting fungus, notes, P.R., 442. 
standard Indian, 694. 
studies in Russia, 629. 
treatise, 227. 

varieties, La., 622 ; Mo., 229 ; Tenn., 
120 . 

varieties, mixing, 230. 
varieties, jields. Mo., 425. 
variety tests, Ga., 225 ; Mo.. 424 ; 
KMex., 224; Okla., 125, 226, 623; 
Tex., 126, 527. 

weed ill India, eradication, 234. 
white grades, spinning tests, U.S.D.A., 
198. 

wilt disease in India, 643, 748. 
wilt, notes, 630. 
wilt, studies, 348. 

yams, sl'/lng on experimental tape 
frame, 96. 
yeirbook, 297. 

Cottons, primitive, in Mexico, 230. 
Cottonseed — 

cake, cold-prcssed, feeding value, Mo., 
267. 

cake, feeding value, 69. 
clienilcal composition and goss,vpol con- 
tent, 609. 

composition, N.Mex., 224, 
delintlng, 729; Tenn., 028, 
feeding value, N.Mex., 273. 
germination, factors affecting, 517. 
meal, feeding to poultry, effect on 
eggs, N.Mox,, 271. 

meal, feeding value, 762; Mo., 267; 

N.C., 267; Okla., 668; Tex., 172. 
meal poisonous to pigs, Ohio, 867. 
meal, properties and fertilizing value, 
Tenn., 115. 

oil from Upland type, composition, 203. 
storing value, N.C., 228. 

Couch grass, destruction, 784. 

Country Life Week at Michigan State Col- 
lege, editorial, 401. 

{8ee <tl 80 Rural.) 

Cover crops, studies, 33. 

Cover crops, use on grapefruit, Tex., 130. 
Cowpeas — 

and corn, yields, Tenn., 129. 
as green manure, effect on corn, Tenn., 
128. 

varieties. Tenn., 126. 
variety tests, Okla,, 125, 226, 623; 
Tex, 126. 

Cowpox and avian variola, 574, 

Cowpox notes, 278. 

Cows — 

daily, depreciation on, Ohio, 388. 
dairy, treatise, 766, 
digestion trials, effect of exercise, Vt., 
74. 


Cows — Continued, 
feeding, 170. 

feeding experiments, Mich., 868. 
lactation, measuring persistency, 274; 
111., 274. 

milk production. (See Milk produc- 
tion.) 

mineral supplements for, 762. 
physiological i^tudy, N.ll,, 870. 
protein requlrcmenls, Ohio, 176. 
reproduction in, physiology, 460. 
self-feeding experiments, 111., 272. 
sterility in, 1S2. 
udders. (See Udder.) 
ultra-violet irradiation, effect on, N.J., 
707. 

uterus affections, diagnosis and treat- 
ment, 673. 

(See also Calves, Cattle, and Heifers.) 
Coyote susceptible to salmon poisoning, 
877. 

Crab apples — 

culture under irrigation, U.S.D.A., 634. 
variety tests, N.J., 735. 

Crambus genus, paper on, 554. 

Cranberries — 

canned, discoloration, 691. 
fertilizer experiments, N.J., 46, 737. 
growth, effect of water level, N.J., 717. 
insects affecting, N.J., 59. 

Cranberry — 

bog peat, nature, N.J., 714. 
diseases, dusts v. spray for, N.J., 650, 
false blossom disease, notes, 54, 849. 
industry of Oregon, Oreg., 45. 
root worm on cultivated hluehcrrles, 
control, 860. 
rot, control, N.J., 733. 

Crassiavma urosubiilatum, notes, P.R., 468. 
Cream — 

cheese, manufacture, new method, 374. 
fat test, effect of souring, 869. 
frozen, effect on marketability, Mo., 
460. 

testing and handling, Colo., 671. 
Creamery — 

inspection, N.J., 76. 
operation, statistical study, 885. 

Credit system. Federal intermediate, trea- 
tise, 481. 

Oreonectria cocciwa, notes, 743. 

Cricket- 

common, as household pest, 168. 
Mormon, notes, Mont, 258. 
tree, mutilation of twigs by, Mich., 
554. 

Oronai-tium ntficola and (7. oocidentale, com- 
parison, 356. 

(See also White pine blister mat) 
Crop— ^ 

Increases, biological possibilities, 119. 
report regulations, U.S,Dw4„ $8. 
reports, U.S.D.A., 288, 484, 686, 8S5. 
rotations. (See Rotation of crops-) 
varieties^ adaptation, 524. 
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yields and cJimntc in Prince Edward 
IsL^nd, correlation, 227. 
yields and fertilizer consiimpLlon In 
France, 812. 

yields, effect of potnsb, Masb., 20. 
yields from soil experiment fields, 111., 
813. 

yields in Ukraine, factors affecting, 
524. 

Crops — 

emergency, for flooded lauds in Missis- 
sippi Valley, U.S.DA., 327. 
for marsh soils, Wis., 20. 
injury from arsenical compounds, 50. 
planting dates and rates, Tenn,, 120. 
production, man and horse labor in, 
Ky., 284. 

response to phosphorus carriers, R.I., 
615. 

root development, treatise, 415. 
variety tests, significance of seeding 
rate and spacing in, 727. 
water requirement and value In rota- 
tion, 726. 

(See also Field crops and spenfio 
oropa.) 

Crossbreeding, papers on, 701. 

Crosbing-over m sex chromosomes of fowls, 
30. 

Crotalarla species for cover crops, P.E., 
425. 

Crown gall — 

development, factors affecting, 253. 
in nursery apple trees, effect of sulfur 
soil treatment, 847. 
or cancer of plants, 541. 
studies, 040. 

tissue, cytological studies, 252. 

Crucifers — 

seedlings, effect of copix^r salts, 410. 
storage and transiKirtatlonal diseases. 
Mich., 642, 

Crude fiber. (See Cellulose.) 

Cryptomifcca moJftinuSf notes, 158. 
Oryptorhyneli ua — 

lapathU control. N.J., 757. 
mangifei'ae, life history, 562. 
Cryptoimnea pioeatus, notes, 054. 

Cucumber — 

beetle, spotted, cooperative studies, 
La., 556. 

beetle, spotted, notes, Mich., 654. 
beetle, striped, control, Ind., 654; Ky., 
561. 

beetle, striped, life history, habits, and 
control. Ark., 63. 
beetle, striped, notes, Mich., ^4, 
beetles, control. Calif., 256. 
mosaic disease, control, 160, 544. 
seedling disease, 544. 

Cucumbers — 

culture and marketing, V.I., 335. 
culture tn greenhouse, studies, 831. 
effect of carbon dioxide, 336. 
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Cnlicoidea mrilpennia outbreak in Texas, 
500. 

Culture media reactions, alterations by 
plants, 215. 

Culverts, static and impact loads, determi- 
nation, 475. 

Cuprous oxide determination in sugar analy- 
sis, 205. 

Curciillo problem in Connecticut, 800. 
Curculionidae larvae, studies, 264. 

Currant — 

anthracnose, notes, 843. 
aphid, variable, notes, Me., 163. 
gall mltc, control, 366- 
Currants, black — 

eradication in Oregon, relation to 
blister rust spread, 651. 
loat-spot dibcase, notes, 840. 

Curtiss, C. F., papers on, 702. 

Cut-over lands, dealing, Mo., 473. 

Cutworm, black army, history and distribu- 
tion, Me., 550. 

Cutworm, black, parasite of, 451. 

Cutworms — 

climbing, Ohio, 162. 

control, Iowa, 105. 

in the garden, U.SD.A., 700. 

Montana, ecology, 550. 
poison baits for, Mich., 558. 

Cyanamlde — 

detection when added to nitrogenous 
material, 0. 

effect on nitrates in soil, 414. 

Cvanide dust fumigation, 854. 
cyanide, forcing plants with, 831. 

Oyrlawcn peraicum in Italy, gloeosporiose 
of, de'tcrlptlon, 852. 

Cyclamen wilt disease, 245, 254. 
CuUndrocladmn ptrridia n.sp., description, 
150. 

CyJIcne robiniao. (Bee Locust borer.) 
Cynodon dartylon smut, notes, 444. 

Cyprus proccssionary caterpillar, studies, 

201 . 

Cystine replacement by dipeptides, 487. 
Cystine replacement by taurine In nutrition 
of rats, 104. 

Cyatoapora batataej notes, 252. 

Cyioapora sp., notes, Mo., 442. 

Cytoapora spp., notes, G40. 

Oytoaperlna aeptoapora, naming, correction, 
055. 

Daotia oleaCf control, 08. 

Dadap, caterpillar pests, 867. 

Daffodils, culture from seed, 141. 

Dahlias — 

fasciation in, 763. 
fertilizer experiments, N.J., 89. 
sterility and seed production in, 836. 
troailse, 430. 

Dairy — 

and Milk Inspectors Association of 
Pennsylvania, papers, 666, 607. 
barns, veatilatlon, importance, 667. 
cattle and dairy cows. (See Cattle 
and Cows.) 
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Dairy — Continut'd. 

equipment, protective proparatioiiH for, 
Calif., 270. 

experiments without Ice. P.R., 406. 
f.-irms, organization, Minn,, 285. 
herd improv‘'men1, U fi.I) A., 573. 
products, examination motliods, Iren 
lisc, 805. 

products, marketing, Ind., 080. 
pi‘ 0 «lucts of Pnlled Kingdom, 2.87. 
products, quality in, guidt'book, 007. 
sterilizers, new typo of electric heater 
for, Calif., 270. 

Ptcrillzers, thermal characteristics, 078. 
Dairying — 

in Irish Proe State, reorganization, 3S4. 
in New Zealand, 006. 

In T(‘xas, economic study, Tex., 783. 
papers on, 483. 

rtdatlon to tuberculosis eradlcntion, 
180. 

{See also Creamery, Rutter, Milk, etc.) 
Darluca flhm, notes, 444. 

Dasheena, keeping gnalltiea, p.Tl., 426. 
Dasmevra legurntnioola, {See Clover seed 
midge.) 

Date palms — 

propagation from offshoots, Ariz., 211. 
vegetative and fruiting branches in, 
738. 

Dates— 

culture in Egypt and the Sudan. 
U,S.D.A., 630. 

miscellaneous te.sts, Tex., 1D6. 

Datura — 

pollen tube growth abnormalities, 123 
sterility of pollen in, 823, 

DaTcnp<.>rt, Eugene, papers on, 000. 
Daylight, length of, off(‘ct on plants, 418. 
Death-watch beetle, notes, 552. 

Del]cl*»ncy diseases. {Srr Diet deficiency.) 
Dehydration, {Sre Drying.) 

DcilrpMla Ifncata, notes, Tji., 555. 

Delaware Station, notes, 4i'5. 

Delaware University, notes, 406. 
Department of Agriculture. {Sre United 
Rtates Department of Agriculture.) 
Dermatitis of swine, 378. 

Diabetes, treatise, 194, 200. 

Diabetic chililren, protein reqnlr<*raen1s, 080. 
Dlnbolie dietetics, application, 403. 
X>1adrnfira — 

difodeclmpunclata. {See Cucumber 
beetle, spotted.) 

vitteta. (See Cucumber beetle, striped.) 
JOiaporthe cltri, new name, 156. 

X)iaporthc pcmiclosa, notes, 53, 640. 
Diarrhea — 

bacillary white — 

control, 377; Ma'^s., 878; N.J., 
773. 

dlagnoslR, 774. 

In Union of South Africa, 184. 
Infection in eggs, 380. 
notes, 674. 

resistance of chicks to, 660. 


Diarrhea — Coulinuc’d. 

b4ieillar.v whll<' — conliimed. 

«tndi-h, 80, 774; N.C., 280, 577; 

N.n., 570; Ohio, 18.3. 
i’umm'UT, 075. 
testing n br(‘eding flock, 877. 
1rnnsmi«Rioii in ineubutorfe. 380. 

In chicks in ,Tm)an, 377. 

Diatrava bnvrharaVs {St'c Siu'ar cane 
borer.) 

Pfbrarinis houchcaviia, notes, U.R.D.A., 437. 
DicJivoAfftcliifft }Wtans, problt'm of, 7.34 
DictnocatilUi anifichlU morphology, 357. 
Dlctyospermum scale, species of, Calif., 237. 
DUItnieUa niali n..sp., descrlpt’on, 640. 
Did— 

accessory factors. {See Vitamins.) 
calcium deficient, effect on fertility, 
pregnancy, and lactation, 63, 01. 
dofiel(*ncy disi^ascs, malabsorption in, 
205. 

{Sec aUo Bpcciflc dUrasrs.) 
deficient, effoet on growth in rats, 506. 
determinations, graphic method, 201. 
effect on growth and reproduction in 
laboratory animals, N.O., 205. 
for vitamin E experiments, 701, 

In rural sections, relation to health, 
Va., 387. 

of children. {Sec Children.) 
relation to bodily activity and resist- 
ance, Mo., 457. 
restricted, effect, 702, 

(See also Food mvf Nut»'ition.') 
Dietetics, compendium on, 500. 

Diets— 

diabetic, trcallse, 104, 200. 
good and bad, experimental contrast, 
803, 

of different types, formulas, 690. 
protein rich, physiological effects, SO. 
rich In fat, growth expn’lmeiit-*, 10.3. 
DJg(»8tlon, p>’p1lc, effect of bnlotren sabs, 
78S, 

Idhydrositosterol in plant fats, dlt^tributlen, 
N.Y.Rtate, CIO. 

nnupJiov^ora alupceuri affecting cereals, 
247. 

PUnmoclila — 

inconpruu^, notes, XT.8.D.A., 457. 
paJlipcR n.ap., description, 305. 
Dfndj/mus Hhf0nofim on rubber trees, 652. 
Dlnitrocresol, toxicity to eggs of moths, C56. 
DlnopBifllm lifpuaitB, rOD In spread of 
plague, 760. 

Diparopsis ctifttanca, notes, 61. 

Dipoptldes replacing cystine In diet of rats, 
487. 

Diphtheria — . 

avian, studies, 377. 
avian, treatment, 472. 
in fowls, vaccination against, 878. 
Dlphthero-varioln of pigeons, vaccination 
for, 281. 

Diplodia ear rot disease of corn, 348. 
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DiplodiM, ponetratlon phruomoiui and I'ac- 
nl tali VO parasitism in, 344. 

Difilodla acne, noles, fa 13. 

Diplera, male, terminal abdominal struc- 
tures, C57. 

Dlptora, neiiiut<K(‘rous, i)li.vlOi»eiiy, 553. 
Disease, iulioi'ittmc(* of I'osl'.laiieo to, 701, 
7G2. 

Diseases — 

cominnuleal)lo, truii^ milted through 
mill:, OOt,, 007. 

detlcleuey. {ISco lilet dollcleuey dis- 
casef.) 

insect -homo, treatise, 339. 
milk borne, <>utl)ro.iks, paper, ^ on, 372. 
luitrllloiial, in clilUlreii and adults, 
590. 

of animals. (Mtvj Aiilm.il dlaea^ea und 
aptclflc diaoasofi.) 

of planta. (<Sc6 riant disi‘ases avd 
8pcciJ>c host plants,) 

DIhiufectants tor soil treatment, 252. 
Distemper, canine, bacradologlcal study, 
378- 

Distemper, oanlno, iiropliyloMs, 383. 
Dlstlllatitni toluuma, fractionating, 309. 
Dlstomiaais in sheep, treatment, 875. 

Ditch cleaning and cutting mucliluery, N.J., 
779. 

Dotlder seeds, impormoability, 134. 

Doss, blood cells in, 79. 

Doga, oesti'ous cycle In, 723. 

Doga on vitamin Ii-ilellcl(*nt diets, gtistrlc 
motility, 505. 

Dogs, oxygon poisoning, ISl, 

Dogs, pll value of inte.diiiil contents, 7SS. 
Domeatlc science. {fSca Home economics.) 
Dominion Grain Research Laboratory, 
notes, 800. 

Dougina Hr — 

Chernies, paper on, 551, 
seed dis^ominatiou, Oallf., 212. 

Dra]»a, chromosomi* iiuuiber.s in, 120. 
Dragon flics, rOle In fluke disease of fowls, 
774. 

Drainage — 

u'ld lmprov(‘iuent of white land, Oreg,, 

880 . 

invest iga Lions at Belle Fuurche field 
station, U.H.D.A., 581. 
of ISlinsourt soils, Mu., 473, 
of salt marslKM. eifects, N.J., 770. 
probl<‘mH, applicariou of hydrodynamics 
to, GiUlf., 580. 

Drawbar dynainonioter, doseripllon, 678. 
Dresses, tlttlug, U.S.D.A., 208, 

Drill calibration studies, Idaho, 72G. 
Drosophila auipclophlla. Pomace tiy.) 
Drugs — 

axmlyses, Conn. State, 601, 
insp^'cllon, Me., 001. 
inspection, Index to reports, Conn. 
State, 89. 

tenlacldal value for chickenfl, 282 . 
Bluing of egg yolks, methods, 808 . 

{Hoe also Vegetables, drying.) 


Di'iniaila. feeding tests, N.W(‘S., 79, 278. 
Duck foc,s, pieservatlou, 40-L 
Ducics, cliemistry of, 087. 

Dufka, di-iMises of, 074. 

Ducks, Imlhin runner, chromosomes in, 820. 
Duiks, tr(‘ntisc, 370. 

Dusting — 

for out hard disease control, 153. 
machine, s(‘ir-mixlng, cillciency, 830. 
materials, physical properties, N.Y. 
State, 055. 

mixliiiea, stickers in, N.J., 757. 

(Hec ulifu Spraying /.Jicf spcciflo crops.) 
Dust,, tests for smut control In wheat, 
8*10, 841. 

Dsc'ing textile libers, 298. 

Dyes, antisoptu*. excretion through mam- 
mary gland, 771. 

Dyis on cotton, identification, 094. 
Dysentery in lambs, 37 J). 

Dpslobns f/ranltiolUs, control, Oreg., 203. 
harias spp., notes, Gl. 

Earwig, European, biological control, 100. 
DhcrthcUa sanffulnaria, agglutinative and 
antigenic properties, 381. 

Eclunpsia, puerperal. {Hoc Milk fever.) 
Ecology studits of Carnegie Institution, 
818. 

Economics and sociology of Tennessee, 
course in, 290. 

Economics, rural. (Sec Rural economics.) 
Education, agricultural, (fitco Agricultural 
edr cation.) 

Kitft— 

albumin, t^'fe Albumin, egg.) 
production — 

coiTclathin wltli physical measure- 
ments, Iowa, 5G9. 
effect of cod-liver oil and ultra- 
violet light, Ohio, 173. 
effect of electric lights, N.J,, 763. 
feeding for, COL 

in Leghorns, inheritance, 28. 
mean mon Lilly, of birds which die 
during first laying year, 605. 
mineral reyuiremonts, N.C., 271* 
relation to body measurements, 
403. 

relation to body w'elght, N.J., 72. 
relation to rate of maturity, Calif,, 
300. 

relation to time laying starts, Mo., 
462. 

seasonal, N.J., 72. 
summer-fall, value. N.J., 560. 

{See also Hens, laying.) 
yolk, vitamin A In, 463; Ohio, 174. 
yolk, vitamins In, effect of manage- 
ment of hens, 701. 
yolks, dehydrating methods, 868. 
Egg-laying — 

conto.st, Utah intomountaln, regula- 
tions, Utah, 569. 
contests, Okla., 307. 
contests, poultry management for, 
N.jr., 766 , 
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Egj?plant wUt disease, notes, 744. 

Eggplants, culture, Vu.Truck, R32. 

Eggplants, culture and marketing, VJ., »35. 
Eg 

hatchabllity, effect of exposure to low 
temperatures, Calif., 270. 
hatchability, variation in. Tox., 174. 
incubation. (*Vee Incubation.) 
market in El Paso area, N.Mex., 284. 
marketing, Del., 580. 
marketing in England and Wales, 100. 
physical characters, relation to hatch- 
ability, 403. 

vitamin A in, Ohio, 174. 
weight, relation to lime laid, 869. 
yolk color, effect of sweet peppers in 
feed, Ga., 270. 

Eimerla — 

avimi, notes, N.J., 80. 

meleagridls n.sp., proposed name, 381. 

spp., notes, 381. 

EJache 7 ^tu 8 pint, description, 3C5. 

Electric — 

heater, new, for dairy sterilizers, 
Calif., 276. 

light, cultivation of plants In, 117. 
power transmission, treatise, 777. 
water heaters for poultiy, Oreg., 477. 
Electricity — 

for heating hotbeds, 33G* 
in agriculture In England, 777. 
on farms in Idaho, Idaho, 775. 
on New England farms, N.n., 283. 
Electrolytes, effect on swelling of agar, 
817. 

Elevators, farmers\ organization and opera- 
tion, N.Dak., 86. 

EllopUi athaearia attacking hemlock, 857. 
Ellopia flacellariaf control, 857. 

Ellopla flacellariUj notes, Mich.. 054. 

Elm, Chinese, tests, Tex., 136. 

Embryology, insect, 554. 

Embryos, mouse, weight of, 724. 

Emmor, variety tests, Can., 33. 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, re- 
port, 828. 

Bmpoasca — 

fahae, dissemination of potato leaf roll 
by, Ind.. 654. 
fahae on alfalfa, 650. 
mall (See Apple leafhopper and 
Potato leafhopper.) 

Eneapsulatua genUaliuni, studies, 280, 
EnearBia varlegaia, notes, 559. 

Endive rust and chicory rust, comparison, 
446. 

Eiidothia paraaiUca, studies, 157. 

Energy, maintenance requirement of, 762. 
Engineering — 

and the International Soil Congress, 
D.S.D,A., 677. 

specifications and quantities, treatise, 
80. 

Engines—' 

gas and gasoline. (See Engines, Inter- 
nal-eomhostlon.) 


Engines — Continued. 

inlernal-comhustion, cycles, analysis, 

8S2. 

internal-combustion, lubricating oil 
tests, 078. 

Enigteac apiata, notes, N.J., 50. 

Enteritis, chronic. (Sve Johno’s disease.) 
Enteritis In swine, 171). 

Entcrohopatltls, infectious. (Sec Black- 
head. ) 

Enlomological — 

colloc'llons of world, location. 250. 
Congress, Third International, proceed- 
ings. 552. 

Entomology — 

biological control in, principles, ICO. 

forest, treatise, 864. 

in India, rise and progress, 350. 

Indian, publications, list, 258. 
medical, needs of, 258. 
medical, researches In, 854. 
papers on, 653, 564. 

(See alBO Insects.) 

EntomophtJioru aphaeroapenva, artlflcial 
culture and dlssomluatlon, 452. 

Enzymes in citrus peel, oxidizing, 489. 
Enzymes, monograph, 203. 

Eosin, effect on germination and growth of 
plants, 416. 

Ephestta luehniella. (See Flour moth, 

Mediterranean.) 

Epieoccum hyalopea, notes, 639. 

EpiclCfSp, use of term, 319. 

EpUachna corrupla. (See Bean beetle, 

Mexican.) 

EJpIphytes, tissue fluids, electrical conduc- 
tivity, 20. 

Eidtlielioma virus, r(*lntion to virus of vari- 
ola uud vaccinia, 878. 

Epitrioo cucunieriB, (See Potato flea-beetle.) 
Ergohtcrol — 

as precursor of vitamin D, 487, 402. 
balance, method of determining, 704. 
irradiated, antirachitic value, C93, 702, 
704. 

Erldoniomcrua isosomatiaj life history, 805. 
Erlocampoidea llmacina. (See Pear slug.) 
EHopkycB rlbta, control, 306. 

Erioaouia lanigemnK (Bee Apple aphid, 
woolly.) 

Erj’slphaccae near Moscow, 421. 

EryttipJic — 

cichoracearwn powdery mildew, control, 
Calit, 244. 

graminia in France, 641. 
graminia aecaUa, notes, 747. 
Erj/throneura spp., rate of oviposition, 658. 
Erythrosin, effect on germination and 
growth of plants, 416. 

Ksca, studies, 850. 

EsoTtcriohia ncapoUtana, cause of ropy milk, 
76. 

Eskimos, effect of moat diet, 291. 

Ether, effect on permeability of plant cells, 
615. 

Ethology, paper on, 053, 
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Btbylene, use in celery blanching, 336. 
Euaphyoiis fiavus, notes, 8o0. 

Eucalyptus, fatal disease of, 450. 

JBugenia Jambolana, transpiration Htuclles, 
820. 

Eulia quadrtfasclma, life history notes, 
867. 

Eupelminus saltator, life history, 365. 
Euphorbia, feeding tests, N.Mcz., 70, 278. 
Eupharhia app., culture experiments, 720. 
Euptvryco auratus, traiismission of mosaic 
disease by, 359. 

Eupteryoj flavoscuta nigra on loath(‘r-leaf 
fern, 300. 

Eurytoma appendlgastor, notes, U.SD.A., 
437. 

Eurytoma parva, biology, 602. 

EusimuHam peotiarum, notes, 760. 

Eutettiso tenclla. i8ec Beet leafliopper 
and Sugar beet leaf hopper.) 

Euxoa. (See Cutworms.) 

Euaophera semifuneraHa, control, N.J., 757. 
Evaporation, studies, 710. 

Bvaporimeter, Bat<*s*, use, 118. 

Evolution of substances in plant world, 718. 
Ewes, pregnancy disease, 703. 

Ewes, pregnant, wintering, Mo., 400. 

Ewes, range, feeding experiments, GO. 

(See also Sheep.) 

Eaoasoue deformam enduvolm gummifer- 
OU8, proposed name, 448. 

Eaoascus mimWie, biological and cultural 
studies, 848. 

Emocarpus spp., root parasitism of, 49. 
Experiment station projects, clnssiOed list, 
U.S.D.A., 697. 

Experiment stations in Denmark, activities, 
727. 

(See also Alabama, Arizona, etc.) 
Explosives, agricultural, use, 776. 

Extension teaching, principles, 762. 
Extraction apparatus, continuous, 131. 
Extraction of solid substances, automatic 
devices for, 111, 

Eye worm in chickens, control, 381. 

Fabrics — 

clothing, protective value, 199. 
dyed, action of light on, 608. 
guaranteed color fast, studies, 703. 
how to know them, treatise, 07. 
machine for measuring wear, 606. 
mold-proofed, copi>er determination in, 
611. 

(iSfee aleo Textile.) 

Family life on moderate income, treatise, 07. 
Farm — 

animals. (See Livestock and Animals.) 
credit. (See Agricultural credit.) 
equipment, manufacture and sale, 67S. 
homes, water systems for, W.Va., 187. 
household management instruction in 
Netherlands, 486. 

Income and farm life, treatise, 886. 
incomes for 1026, Ohio, 684. 
labor. (See Agrtcultoral labor.) 
lands, value, changes in, Tr.S.0.A., 83, 


Farm — Continued. 

lease systems, Mich., 084. 
leases, WIs., 84, 

niachin<Ty. (See Agricultural ma- 
chinery.) 

organizations of North Carolina, 101, 
ownei’ship, absentee, in United States, 
480. 

products. (See Agricultural products.) 
projects and problems, textbook, 200. 
real estate, maintenance cost, Ohio, 2S5. 
taxes and assessments In Massachu- 
setts, Mass., 384. 

tenancy and ownership, Ind., 080; 
Okla., 683. 

(See also Laud tenancy and Land 
tenure.) 

youth, attitudes and problems, U.S.D.A., 

886 . 

Farmers — 

attitude toward farming, S.Dak., 689. 
effect of education, U.S.D.A., 387. 
Farming — 

dairy. (See Dairy farms.) 
in England, treatise, 885. 
incomes from, Ya., 383. 

(See also Agriculture.) 

Farms — 

electricity on, Idaho, 776. 
electricity on in New England, N.n., 
283. 

English, evolution, 3S7. 

in Ohio, number and size, Ohio, 883. 

irrigated, profits on, Colo., 189. 

Ohio, people on, Ohio, 494. 
organization in lower Coastal Plain, 
N.O., 783. 

potato, in New Jersey, business records, 
N.J., 783. 

poultry, ill New Jersey, business rec- 
ords, N.J., 783. 

Fasclation of dahlia, 733. 

Fasciola hepatiou In cattle, P.R., 468. 

Fat production in cattle, inheritance, Mo., 
423. 

Fats — 

and oils, technology, treatise, 309. 
effect on vitamin E adequate diet, 107. 
excess in diet, growth experiments, 
103. 

iodine number, determination, 204. 
oils, and waxes, studies, 203. 
production and utilization, tJ.S.D.A., 8. 
(See also Oils.) 

Fat-soluble A. (See Vitamin A.) 

B'atty acids, effect on analysis of alkaloids, 
312. 

Federal — 

Farm Loan Board, report, 884. 
Highway Act, rules and regulation.^, 
776, 

irrigation projects, 184. 

Trade Commission report on grain 
trade, 783. 

Feeding experiments. (See Cows, rigs, 
eto,) 
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Feeding stuffs — 
analyses, Tex., 

data on sales and '‘guaranty, Ky., 803. 
green, effect on cows, N.J., 707. 
grinding experiments, 582; Ind., 006, 
075. 

Indian, tests, 100. 

inspection and analjsea. N.J., CCl ; 
R.L, 458. 

mineral nutiionts in, 202. 
nutritive energy, measuring, 050, 761. 
B’once posts, preservation, Mo., 473. 
P<>rmeutation bacteriology, bandbooK, 819. 
Pern, creeping, eradication by bamboo, 440. 
ITern, leathorleaf, brown leafspot of, 150. 
Fern, leatberleaf, lealhopper affcctins^, 3G0. 
Ferns, dictionary of, 22. 

Ferns, Mendelian inbcillauce in, 120. 
Fertility— 

and sterility in Norway rat, 323. 

In humans, cffeci of nutrition, 224. 
in rats, relation to vitamins B and E, 
06 . 

Fertilizer — 

experiments, N.C., 213 ; Tex., 115 ; Va., 
420. 

(See also t>petial crops.) 

Industry, survey, 310. 
requirements, mineral nutrients in 
plant solutions as index, 81 2. 
requirements of soils, (kiee Solis.) 
Fertilizers — 

analyses, Mo., 513; N.J., 214; S.C., 
814. 

analyses, valuation, aud cost, Oreg., 
115. 

and fertilizer Industry, 22. 
chemistry, m.anufacturo, aud applica- 
tion, treatise, S17. 

concentrated, need and means of pro- 
duction, 813. 

concentrated, preparation and use, 21. 
consumption and crop yields in Franco, 
813. 

effect on fruiting of cotion, 129, 
effect on stand or gcrminatlim of cot- 
ton, 229. 

effect on vitamin B in wheat, Ohio, 
168. 

effects of method of application on 
corn, Iowa, 52G. 
for marsh soils, Wis., 20. 
from salt marsh hay, N.J., 716. 
from straw and cornstalks, prepara- 
tion, Ohio, 115. 

from sugar cane by-products, 813. 
hold-over effects In orange grove, 141. 
iudustrj' and commerce in, 817. 
inspection and analyses, RI., 115. 
mineral nitrogen In, determination, 8. 
mixing on the farm, 817. 
nitrtigenous, (JSIco Nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers.) 

registrations, N.J„ 214. 
sales, Ohio, 215. 
samiidhig, trier for, 8. 
simplified practice in, 32. 


For tlllzers — Con { inued. 

sUillstlcs for Tuxjis, Tex., 215. 
studies, Ga., 212; Minn., 213. 
uBt‘, treatise, 317. 

Fescue, meadow, germination, physiology of, 
517. 

h’esciK's, broad leaved, notes, 727. 

Fctus('H, distribution In mouse uteri, 724. 
Fiber, crude. (Bee Cellulose.) 

BMbers — 

bast and leaf, culture, 726. 
culture in India, 029. 

Philippine, regulations concerning, 130. 
SI rength, effect of ultra-violet rays, 694. 
technical research in, 05. 
tecimicul studies, treatise, 795. 

Fibrolu, converting into state of colloidal 
solution, 407. 

Ficdd— 

crops work in Bengal, 33. 
crops work in Philippines, 426. 
crops work in Prussia, 227. 

(Bee also Croi>s, B'orage crops, 
Boot crops, etc.) 

experiments, applications of biometry 
to, 620. 

experiments, effect of border rows, 726, 
experiments, Interpretation of results, 
524. 

experiments, value of Student’s method, 
124. 

plat experiments, statistical method, 
value, 725. 

plats, variation in yields, 224. 

Fig cndosepsls or Internal rot, etiology and 
transmission, Calif,, 254. 

Fig rust, control, Tex., 153, 651. 

Fig s.oft rot, notes, Calif., 243. 

Fig trees, rhomopsts oincrescens on, 601. 
Figs, fertilizer experiments, Tex., 106. 
hlga, floral character, Calif., 234. 

Figs, use in lee cream, Calif., 270. 

Figs, vari('ty tests, Tex., 130. 

Filbert trees, root development, 42, 

Filberts, pollination experiments, 438. 
I-'llherts, sterility In, 738. 

Filter bed, sprinkling, fllm accumulation in, 
N.J., 781, 

Filters, trickling, ventilation in, 3 87. 

I»’ire blight, hlstoi'y aud c<mtrol, 840. 

Fire blight, resistance, studies, Tonn., 689. 
Fires, forest. (Bee Forest fires.) 

Fish liver oils, vitamin D In, 295, 

Fibh meal — 

us source of protein, N.J., 00. 
effect on calcium assimilation, 701. 
feeding value for poultry, N.C., 271, 
menhaden, calcification studies, 458, 
762. 

V. tankage for pigs, N.J., 764. 
Fiaoherie of silkworms, causes, 463. 

Flax — 

and cereal mixtures, tests, Minn., 226. 
and oats mixtures, icbts, 528. 
and wheat mixtures, tests, 028, 
and wheat mixtures under Irrlgatfon, 
Mont, 429. 
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Flax — Continiiod. 

culture, Kans.. 420. 
fiber, cff(*ct of ftlc'm size and acedln*? 
rate, 230. 

fibers, structure and development, 30^1. 
for seed, v/iriejy tesiH, Winn., 220. 
production In Irclnnd, 30. 
produclion In Saskatebewnn, 528. 
research work In, 403. 
rottJngr studies, Mleh., 031. 
rust, control, 24M. 
spacing experiment, 230. 
straw, pulping, 790. 
ultimate fiber, weight per centimeter, 
304. 

variety tests, 227; Can., 33; Idaho, 
720; U.S.D.A., 524. 

•wilt, biochemistry, 348. 
yarns, elasticity, 604. 

Flaxseed — 

bibliography of, U.S.D.A., 130. 

harvesting, 130. 

oil content, U.S.D.A., 503. 

Flea beetles, notes, Teiui., 054. 

Fleas, r0]e In spr<'nd of plague, 700. 

Flies—— 

attacking cattle, control, Ind., 034 ; 

Oblo, 176 ; Okla., 500. 
effect on milk production, Calif., 273. 
hibernation, 057. 
house. (See House files.) 
rOle In disease transmission, 450. 
two-winged, North American, new 
species, 202. 
white. (Sea White fly.) 

Florida State Geological Survey, report, 
808. 

Florida Station, notes, 098, 

Plonr, baking tests, standardization, 087, 

888 . 

Flour from hard spring wheat, ash of, 112. 
Hour, gluten quality iu, 111. 

(See alffo Bread.) 

Flour moth, Mediterranean, control, 358, 
Flower garden, handbook, 342. 

Flower stalk growth, effect of young In- 
florescence, 316. 

Flowers — 

and Insects, 57. 

of field and garden, treatise, 142. 
winter, In outdoor garden, 142. 

(See aUto Plants, ornamental.) 

Fluke dlHOinse of fowls, rOl'^ of drag(m files 
in transfer, 774. 

Fodder crops. (See Forage crops.) 
Follicular atresia In the mouse, 825. 
Follicular extract, effect on generative 
organs of hysterectomized guinea pigs, 
723. 

Femes Xignesus, notes, 639. 

Food — 

colors, studies, 203. 
consumption on farms, costs and 
standards, Ncbr., 083. 

Industry oT the Nation, graphic analy- 
sis, treatise, 87. 


Pood — Continued. 

passage through hen, rate, 367. 
preparation and meal planning, manual, 
Hi., 591. 

preservation, public health aspects, 
200 . 

recipes of Porto Rico, 192. 

supply in France during the war, 783. 

(See also Diet.) 

Foods — 

acid- and base-forming elements In, 
correction, 487. 
analyses. Conn.State, 301. 
and condiments, ehemlcjl technology, 
treatise, 7S7. 

and condiments, examination, 604. 
and homo making, manual, 200. 
antiscorbutic value, determination from 
teeth, 205. 

canned. (See Canned foods.) 
copper contamination in, 891. 
drying. (Sec Drying.) 
employed In nutrition experiments, 
preparation, 690. 

In«»poeUon, Me., 691. 
inspection, index to reports, Conn. 
State, 89. 

marketing and preparing for market in 
United Kingdom, 280. 
mineral nutrients in, 292. 

Philippine, calcium oxide content, 688. 
Philippine, preservation, 103. 

Porto Rltan. vitamins in, 600. 
protein value in nutrition, 891. 
review of literature, 102. 
Foot-nnd-moiith disease — 

and vesicular stomatitis, differentia- 
tion, 181, 182, 671. 
anlisemm, preparation, 770. 
in doer, outbreak, S73. 
in gouts. 772. 
notes, 278. 

papers on, 180, 470, 473. 
research committee, report, 77. 
studies, 377. 87,3. 
virus, plurality, 278. 
virus, tenaclti’. 278. 

Footwear, bibliography, U.R.D,A., 208. 

Forage crops — 

breeding experiments, 423. 

culture in India, 629. 

culture in northwest, U.S.D.A., 125. 

culture, papers on, 627. 

dry matter determination In, 426. 

for swine, Mo., 401. 

improvement, 423, 

Forage — 

plant, useful wild Brazilian, 131. 
plants of Chile, studies, 525. 
plants of Russia, 623. 
poisoning. (See Livestock poisoning, 
Plants, poisonous, and speefflo 
plants.) 

weed from western Asia, tests, 830. 
winter, studies, 83. 
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Forest — 

administration. (See Forestry.) 
ecolofify, rOle of fungi in, 338. 
Experiment Stations, notes, 800. 
fires and lightning storms In State of 
Washington, XJ.S.IXA., 507. 
fires and weather, 14; U.S.D.A., 500. 
fires, effect on vegetation in north Fin- 
land, ^46, 

fires, prevention, meteorological studies 
In, 14. 

fires, prevention, school handbook, 
U.S.D.A., 200, 500, 087. 
genetics and disease resistance, 821. 
hanrthook for teachers, TJ.S.D.A., 486. 
insects of western Europe, 854. 
research in India, 243. 
roads and trails, administration, 
U.S.D.A., 776. 

seeds, production and distribution, 
Calif., 242. 
trees. (Sec Trees.) 
types, theory, 40. 

Forestry — 

as a profession, U.S.D.A., 730. 
facts, r.S.D.A., 342. 
handbook, 45. 

In Ohio, Ohio, 144. 

insects and mammals of interest to, 
160. 

studies, Mich,, 637. 

Porestf? — 

animal ecology of, 754. 

Knysna, phenological data, 440. 
national, of California, U.S.D.A., 342. 
national, of Wyoming, F.S.D A., 537. 
of Belgium, history, 836. 
of Indo-China, 441. 

Formaldehyde — 

action on wool, 05. 

In wood smoke and smoked foods, 606. 
Foulbrood — 

American and European, notes, N.5., 
768. 

work, Tex,, 162. 

Foundation planting, treatise, 430. 

Fowl — 

cholera immTmizntion, studies, 378 
muscle, distribution of protein in, 762. 
paralysis, pathology, 181. 
plugue, notes, N.J„ 70. 
tapeworm, anatomy and life history, 
7T, 878. 

typhoid, bacteriophage with, N.C., 280 
typhoid in baby chicks, N.J., 70. 
typhoid in Rumania, 473. 
typhoid, intradermal reaction In, 473. 
typhoid, notes, 674. 
typhoid, studies, Calif., 281 ; N. J., 677. 
Fowls — 

anatomy, 280. 

origin and early development, 176. 
plumage characteristics, relation to 
gonadic structure, 221. 

(Bee also Chickens, Hens, Poultry, etc.) 


Foxes — 

Iodine vermicide pills for, 879. 
new anthelmintic for, 871. 
tetrachlorethylene treatment, 80. 
Fractionating columns, 309.* 

Frost blister of vegetables, 60. 

Fruit — 

brooding methods, N.Y.State, 237. 
oast in woody plants, 321. 
flies in cherry orchards, control, 8B8. 
fly, Mediterranean, trapping experi- 
ments, 167. 

moth, oriental. (See Peach moth, ori- 
cnlal.) 

pink rot, notes, 154. 

rot fungi, action of salts on, 649. 

soil surveys, 800. 

stocks, propagation by stem cuttings, 
238. 

trade of United Kingdom, 287. 
tr(»o bark canker, notes, 53, 649. 
tree die-back, notes, 63, 649. 
tree diseases, 448. 
tree fungus diseases in Ireland, 649. 
tree fungus diseases in New ^aland, 
649. 

tree leaf roller, control, 855. 
tree leaf roller, notes, 864. 
tree leaf roller, studies, Idaho, 765. 
trees, chlorosis of, 760. 
trees, drupncoous, gumming of, 64. 
trees, pollination studies, 685. 
trees, pruning, Aria., 237. 
trees, ringing, technique and value, 48. 
trees, transplanting, Mo., 42. 
trees, vegetative reproduction, 188. 
Fruits — 

British wild, Identification, 636. 
carload slilpments, U.S.D.A., 88. 
citrus. (See Citrus fruits.) 
culture, 138. 
culture, and bees, 264. 
culture, treatise, 833. 
dried, sulfur dioxide in, determination, 
400. 

drupaceous, breeding experiments, 
N.l'.State, 636. 

effect on hemoglobin regeneration, 796. 

growing, survey, 786. 

home preservation, 800. 

immature, dropping, 837. 

insects affecting, 160. 

marketing in England and Wales, 484. 

of Moravia, composition, 188. 

Philippine, preservation, 198. 

Philippine, vitamin B in, 04. 

pollination, 42. 

pollination, methods of study, 833. 
preservation by protective coatings, 
188, 

preservation for home use, 198. 
propagation, cultivation, and market- 
ing, treatise, 437. 
setting, factors affecting, 48. 
small, breeding, Can., 236, 
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Fruit? — Continued. 

spray residue removal from, 465. 
spray schedules for, Ohio, 144. 

8tinc;s on, Mich., G54. 

Ihlnnlnff, value, 823. 
variety tests, Alaska, 632. 

{Bee also Orchards, Apples, Peaches, 
etc.) 

Fuels and their combustion, treatise, 882. 
Fumigation procedures, adapting to indus- 
trial needs, 854. 

Fungi — > 

and orchids, association between, 219. 
beneficial and injurious treatise, 441. 
calcium requirements, 117. 
causing root rot of peas, 843. 
cerophilous, studies, 27. 
comparative effects of various salts, 
844. 

edible and poisonous, 437. 
parasitic and wood-destroying, of Mis- 
souri, 140. 

parasitic, causing plant diseases, trea- 
tise, (537. 

pathogenic to plants, destrnctlon by 
protozoa, 17. 

penetration phenomena and host 
ranges, 344. 

rOle in forest ecology, 318. 
rCle in orchid culture, 720. 
soil-inhabiting, parasitic on pens, 749. 
special groups, 810, 
undescribed, on sourwood, 763. 
Fungicides — 

action on seed wheat, 748. 
comp.'irison, 344, 845. 
dry, tests, 146. 
eiBciency, 839. 

{Bee also Sprays and sperifio kinds.) 
Fungus gnats of New Zealand, synopsis, 
869. 

Pur farming principles, 065. 

Fur-bearing animals of Alaska, regulations 
for protection, U.S.B.A., 662. 

Furfural In vinegar, 408, 

Furniture beetle, notCH, 362. 

Furs, papers on, 190. 

Fusanus spp., root parasitism of, 48. 
Fusarlum affecting seeds, studies, 140, 
Fusarium — 

congJutinanB, notes, 246. 
oromyophthoron behavior in various 
decoctions, 838. 
mljmse, notes, J56. 
eulmorum in France, 641. 

Hni and Oolletotriolivm linU compari- 
son, 640. 

linij hiochemlstry, 348. 
lycopersidj studies, 163 ; Mo., 442. 
martii pisi, notes, 843. 
moniUforme floi n.var., notes, Calif., 
264. 

sp., notes, 48, 62, 644, 843; P.E., 442. 
spp., notes, 640, 630, 648 ; N.J., 742. 
vasinfedum traoJveiphiiim, notes, 343. 


Fusarlum — 

infection of sweet potatoes, factors af- 
fecting, 351. 

rot of peaches In California, 849. 
toxins causing cotton wilt disease, 543. 
Fuiicladium — 

dondntlcum, {Bee Apple scab.) 
photinicola n.sp., notes, 862. 
pirinum, notes, 363. 
ealinperdum, notes, 158. 

Gall midges of India, new species, 162. 
Oallcna mellonella. {Bee Wax moth.) 
Game birds, propagation, U.SD.A, 50. 
Game laws and regulations of Alaska, 
U.S.D.A., 652. 

Gamctopbite factors, active, genetic re- 
sults, 120. 

Gapeworm>^ bprond by birds, 473. 

Garden architecture, treatise, 842, 
Gardening — 

history of, 142. 
landscape, treatise, 242. 
ornamental, in Florida, treatise, 789. 
ornamental, manual, 142. 
treatise, 136. 142, 242. 836. 

(iardens, British and foreign, 142. 

Gardens, rock, handbook, 342. 

Gttrtner’s bacillus, infection of rats by, 573. 
Gas engines. {Bee Engines, internal-com- 
bustion.) 

Gaseous explosions, rate of rise of pressure, 
777. 

Gases in tree trunks, composition, 816. 

Gases in tree trunks, distribution, 816. 
Gasolines, comparison, 778. 

Gastritis In lambs, treatment, 472. 

Geese, chemistry of. 687. 

Geese, young, black fly affecting, 858. 
Gelatin — 

and viscosity of ice cream mix, 876. 
commercial, studies, 112. 
liquefaction by bacteria, Ostwald vis- 
cosimeter for, 120. 
rOle in ice cream, 871. 

Oelcohia gossypielXa. {Bee Bullworm, pink.) 
Oelis spp., description, 865. 

Genes, functional lnten*clallon in mice, 820. 
Genetics, morphological restoration in, 123. 
Gentian violet lactose broth for detection 
of Baodlus ooH in milk, 869. 

Geography, plant, treatise, 116. 
Geometridae, new, of India, 162. 

Georgeson, C. C., editorial notes, 701. 
Georgia Station, notes, 98, 895. 

Georgia Station, report, 299. 

Geotropic reaction, analysis, 616. 

Geranium aphid, biology, 462. 

Germ plasm, experimental modification, 

220 . 

Germination, stimulation studies, 416. 
Gestation period of rats, weight during, 794. 
Oibl)creVa sauUnetii — 

infection of corn, effect of nutrient 
media, 748. 

notes, 448, 848; Mo., 442. 
stage in life hi^ozy, 1.46. 
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Gillettca coolei/i, paper on, 654. 

Ginijcr, cultlriitlon, preparation, and trade, 
141. 

Gipsy moth — 

control by nlrplsme dustincf, 860. 
ill Algeria, 554. 

parasite, new parasites of, 363. 
work, Conn. State, ICO. 

Girls* club manual for meal planning and 
preparation, 111., 301. 

Glacial relics, genecology, 120. 

Gladiolus culture, treatise, 242, 3*11. 
Gladiolus dry pot disease, 130. 
ff landers, notes, 278. 

Glass substitutes for hotbeds, value, Okla., 
533. 

Qlcditsla trlacanthoa roots, bacteria In, 2G. 
Glocosporium — - 

cj/claminis n.8p., description, 832. 
evcalyptonun, notes, 460. 
hyjiterloidL urn, description, 364. 
limeftlcohintt notes, 851. 

Glomerclla oingulata, studies, Va., 448. 
Glutathione — 

d<*termlnatlon in animal tissues, 90. 
distribution in Insects, 37. 

Gluten — 

formation, effect of oils and fats In, 
389. 

in wheat and flour, quality. 111. 
Qlutinltm maoroBporum n.sp., description, 
352. 

Glj ceric aldehyde, preparation, 817. 
Gnats, fungus, of New Zealand, synopsis, 
850. 

Giwmofiia rubi on rambler roses, 400. 

Goat louse, notes, Tex., 100. 

Goats, milch, improvement, N.Mex., 74. 
Goiter—— 

and iodine distribution, 207. 
endemic, in swine, 70. 

In Massachusetts, 200. 

iodizatlon of water supplies for, 003. 

prophylaxis, limitations, 093. 

Golf greens — 

blucgrass leaf spot affecting, 347. 
brown patch control, 843, 345, 340, 
847, 444, 642. 

Oompftrena glnhofta leaf spot, notes, 56, 
Gonads of mice, development and mor- 
phology, 221. 

Qondcria ovi9 in Wood of splenectomlzed 
sheep, 77. 

Gooseberries — 

breeding. Can., 236. 
fertilizer experiments, 834. 
varieties, pollination studleB, 636. 
Gooseberry — 

nnthracnose, notes, 843. 
aphid, green, notes, Me., 163. 
leaf si)ot, notes, 343. 
mildew, American, protection against. 
849. 

mildew, control, 631. 

Oossypol in cottonseed, changes In chem^* 
leal composition^ 609. 


Gracllaria asale(*Tla — 

biology and control, 700. 
habits and development, 058. 
nolos, 635. 

Graft b.vbrids, studies, 29, 222. 

(Jrafting, reciprocal effect h from, 421. 

Grain — 

and legume mixtures, eulturo oxporl- 
ments. Alaska, 322. 

be<*tle, saw-toothed, revival after fumi- 
gation, 836. 

breeding, symposium on, 820. 
cleaners, types, U.S.D.A., 82. 
combining, and drying tests, 581. 
hamlllng, equipment for, Calif., 282. 
in variety testa, harvesting, 428. 
rations, full v. limited, for steers, 67. 
Research Laboratory of Canada, notes, 
800. 

small, Marasmius parasitic on, 840. 
smut. {Hec Cereal smut, Smut, and 
specific grains.) 

stripe rust, studies, Idaho, 740. 
trade, cooperatives, and exports of 
Soviet Tluien, 3S5. 

trade, report of Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 785. 

Grains — 

for fattening swine, preparation, 050. 
summer and winter, differences, 420. 
variety tests, effect of border rows, 
723. 

viscosity and winter hardiness in, 120, 
(8ec also Cereals and Oats, Rye, Wheat, 
etc.) 

Gramlnene, bacterial diseases, 540. 

Qranar.v weevil, factors in ecology of, Minn., 
363. 

Grape — 

antbraenose, notes, Miss., 333. 
black rot, notes, 343 ; Miss., 353. 
cuttings, rooting, Calif., 240. 
diseases, early sprayings for, 831. 
downy mildew, control, 850. 
downy mildew in Australia, 850, 
downy mildew, notes, 55. 
esca, studies, 850, 
flea beetle, biology, 64. 

Industry, economic status, Calif., 884. 
Juice, preparation, 801. 
leaf scorch, description, 850. 
leafhoppor, control, 835. 
leafhopper, rate of oviposltion, 558. 
Oldium, control, 850, 851. 
rougoot or loaf scorch, notes, 851. 
seeds, germination, factors affecting, 
415. 

stocks, American, in South Africa, 240. 
Grapefruit anthracnose, cause, 831. 

Grapes — 

cane length and pruning, N.J., 39. 
Concord, pruning and chemical studies, 
Md., 240. 

culture, N.Mex., 235. 
culture, commercial, 140. 
culture, treatise, 841, 
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rapeh — Coiit 1 nuea . 

frcHli, export aludlcs, 140. 
iuherllance btudloa, N.C., 236. 

Isabella, pigmculs of, N.Y. Stale, 502. 
pruning exporimonts, Nebr., 633. 
ripening, ebauges during, 140, «3i 
selection, 140. 

Bbri\oUng, relation to excessive trans- 
piration, 65. 

variety If'sts, N.J., 40, 735, 
xeuia in, ItO. 

Grapexlne canker, iiotcs, 540. 

Orniihlola cocoina, notes, 040. 

OraB3 - 

grown in dark and b('bind glass, antira- 
ohiLlc factor In, bOO. 
mixtures for pastures, 431. 
seeds, distinguishing characteristics, 
531. 

siekness in horses, 183. 
stripe rust, studies, Idaho, 740. 

Grasses — 

culture In India, 029. 

ecuuoiiile vnJiie. determination, 327, 

from (lenlral America, new, 726. 

In Boehiuiiialand, chlorophyll in, 77. 

In crop rotation, value, 720. 
productivity, effect of height of water 
table, 227. 
studies, Calif., 225. 

^a^Ie1icfl, Tenn., 320. 
vtirieiy tests, Okla., 226, 523; Tex., 
120 . 

water roquiromonts, 227. 
wild, relation to sugar cone mosaic 
disease, 200. 

(jWcc also Grasslands, Meadows, Pus 
lures, vtc,) 

Grn.sshoi»pers, poison baits for, Mich., 55S; 
Nebr., 452. 

Grasslands of central Dnlted States, 525. 
(Heo also Grasses, Meadows, and i\\s- 
lun'N.) 

Gravel for roads. (Sec Road malorlals.) 
Gravitain, characteristics and uwh, 183. 
Grnsilng Indicators, 027. 

(l!^v€ also Range, } 

Green bug in Minnesota, 856. 

Green bug, notes, Okla., 550, 

Gr<>eu mnnurc decomposition, plant food 
from, 18. 

Green manure seeds, germination, 233, 334. 
Groen manuring experiments, N.J., 715. 
Greenhouse fumigation with ciilclum cya- 
nide, Mo., 451. 

Ground nut rosette disease, transmission, 
349. 

Ground squirrels. (£fee Squirrels.) 

Growth - promoting accesory. (JSfee Vita- 
min.) 

Qfynus domesttcus, {See Cricket.) 

Guinea pig, extra toes in, 722. 

Guinea pigs — 

hystorectomked, effect of foUicnlar 
hormone injection, 723. 
mutations in coat pattern, 623, 


Guinea pigs — Continued, 
oxygen poisoning, 381. 
spontaneous Infections, 94. 

Gnmmnsis of citrus trees, 150. 

Gymnos perms of liritisli Columbia, treatise, 
143, 

Qymn osporanfflum — 

elavariaefonm, overwintering, 640. 
yumadaej studies, 050. 

Qyrocems celtidls, parasite of Celtis aus- 
tralis, 541. 

Habronema larvae and bursattee, 379, 872. 
Ifabronema larvae in pomace flies, 030. 
llaemaphysalls spp., notes, 803. 
Ilacmonchus contertus — 
in cattle, P.R., 468. 
notes, 472. 

Hair swiids — 

and abnormalities In animals, 821. 

In pigs, inheritance, Okla., 521. 
Halogen salts, effect on peptic digestion, 
788. 

Baltlca amptlophaga, biology, 64. 

JSaltlaa dhalylea. {See Grape flea-beetle.) 
llalUehclla rhyacloniae n.sp., description, 
365. 

SarmoUta gramlnicolat life history and 
habits, 305. 

HarmoUta, parasites of, 365. 

Hawaii Station, report, 394. 

Hawks of New Jersey, N.J., 255. 

ICay, baled, net energy value, 865. 

Hay lands, worn-out, treatment, N.H., 816. 
Hay production, labor used in, Ky., 284. 
Tlay, time of cutting, effect, 33. 

Hay yields, factors affecting, Va., 420. 

{See also Meadows, Grasses, and Al- 
falfa, Timothy, eta.) 

Health in rural sections, relation to die- 
tary habits, Va., 887. 

Ileartwater, cytologlcal studies, 77. 

Heat sterllizutlon, effect on vitamins, 92. 

{See also Temperature.) 

Hegarl smut, new strain, 545. 

Heifers, feeding experlmcitls, ICO. 

Heifers, wlatering, Idaho, 766; N.J., 78, 
767. 

Heliotherapy, treatise, 198. 

HcUofhle o'bsolota. {See Bollworm and 
Corn earworm.) 

Helminth fauna of South Aftica, 77. 

Uelm In thosportum — 

aim on garlic, development, 249. 
gossypU, notes, P.B., 442. 
gramineum, notes, 445. 
panloi n.sp., description, 643. 
sativum, pbiysiologic specialization and 
mutation in, 746. 
sp, in France, 541. 
sp., notes, 689, 640. 
sp., undescrlbed, on redtop, 251. 
Helminthosporlum parasitic bpedes, life 
history, 147. 

Helminths from fowls in Natal, 77, 879. 
Helopeltis in tea, calcium cyanide for, 60. 
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Hcmerocainpa vetusta. (See Tu&sock-moth, 
western.) 

HemiJeia lastatHa, notes, 444, C30, CtO. 
Hemiptera, geographical dlblributlon, 6o8. 
Hemltelee — 

apantelis, description, 805. 
tenellus, notes, U.S.D.A., 457. 

Hemlock looper, notes, 857 ; Mich., 664. 
Hemlock spanworm, control, 857. 
Hemoglobin — 

in blood, standard method of record- 
ing, 871. 

readings of laying hens, N.C., 271. 
regeneration, effect of fruit and meat 
products in diet, 795. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia. (Sec Septicemia.) 
Hemp fiber, studies, Calif., 226. 

Hemp, manila. (Sec Abaca.) 

Hemp, variety tests, 227; Can., 38. 

Hen feathering in Bantam crosses, 28. 

Hen flea, European, control, 450. 

Hen with male plumage, 626. 

Bendersonifia 8aoo7iat% notes, 640. 

Hens* ifeet, abscess in, cause, 878. 

Hens, food passage through digestive tract, 
567, 

Hens, laying, dry mash mixtures for, N.J., 
760. 

Hens, laying, hemoglobin readings, N.C., 
271. 

(See also Egg production.) 

Hepatitis, necrotic, of sheep In Victoria, 
875. 

Herbs, culture, characteristics, and uses, 
45. 

Heredity — 

and sexuality fundamentals, 722. 
in crossbred cattle, Tex., 124. 
in grafted plants, 20. 
in mammals, 323. 
in peas, 123, 428. 
in plants, 121. 
in poultry, B.I., 423. 
in rice, 822. 
in tobacco, 622. 628. 
in Viola, 122. 
of abnormality in teeth, 28. 
of alcohol resistance in rats, 28. 
of black pigment In Silky fowls, 624. 
of chromosome shape, 722. 
of color. (See Color inheritance.) 
of disease resistance, 246. 
of egg production in Leghorns, N.J., 
28. 

of fat production in cattle, Mo., 423. 
of fruit shape in tomato, 623. 
of hair swirl in pigs, Okla., 621. 
of heterostyly In Lvthj%m aalioaria, 
721. 

of milk production, 428, 823. 
of number of boll locks in cotton, 520. 
of number of tail feathers and 
uropygial gland in pigeons, 624. 
of oat rust resistance, 746. 
of plumage color In Bbode Island Beds, 
624 


ITerpdlty — Continued. 

of production characters in Finnish 
cattle, 27. 

of rate of shedding in cotton, 022. 
of ruht resistance in wheat crosses, 
147. 

of style length In buckwheat, 81. 
of trimorphism in hythrum ea/foarla, 
123. 

of white marking on head of cattle, 
624. 

of wool flu('ness, 828. 
physiological theory, treatise, 810. 
Herman Frasch Foundation for Chemical 
Research, notes, 408. 

Hermaphroditism, Imperfect, In Hibis(‘us, 
treatment, 422. 

TTepprtonionae elmasaiani in milkweed latex, 
246. 

llosslau fly survey, Ohio, 859, 

IleteraMa vebioulatla, vector of black head 
protozoan, 778. 

Heterodem radioioola, notes, 640. 
Heterodera spp. on beets, 151. 

Heterostyly in Ly thrum 8alic<iiiat luheiit- 
ance, 721. 

Jlevea hraailienaia, (Bee Bubber.) 
Hcxametbylenetetramlne — 
for avian diphtheria, 472. 
for control of bovine babesicllosis, 472. 
Hibiscus root rot, notes, P.B., 442. 
Hibiscus species from China, 187. 

Hides and skins industry, treatise, 886. 
Highway — 

bridge location, XT.S.D.A., 476. 
desi^, trend, U.S.D.A., 81. 
transportation survey of Ohio, IT,S.D.A., 
677. 

Highways. (See Roads.) 

Hippolates fly, notes, Calif., 257. 

Histerids, myrmecophilous, bionomics, 653. 
Histidine, synthesis, 90. 
lllaiomouaa meieagridla, transmission by 
Betcrakis veaiculaf'ia, 773. 

Hog cholera — 

Immunization of baby pigs, 179, 772; 

Calif., 278. 
papers on, 377, 

serum and antigen, production, Ind., 
670. 

vaccination breaks, prevention, 870. 
virus, longevity, Ind., 060. 

Hog worm, thorny-headed, notes, P.R., 468. 
Hog worm, thorny-headed, Intermediary 
host, 63. 

Hogs. (See Pigs.) 

Hokkaido Agricultural Experiment Station, 
notes, 700. 

Home economics — 

education in Porto Bico, 289, 290. 
research, laboratory equipment, 487. 
textbook, 290. 

Home making, treatise, 493, 883, 

Home management and equipment, studies, 
B.I., 498. 

Momoporue hmiger hraoonidia n-var., notes, 
264. 
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Honey — 

and products of the bivo, composition 
and use, 862. 
plants, notes, Tex., 162. 
standards for, U.S.D.A., 602. 
Hookworms — 

in cattle, P.R., 408. 
in dogs, treatment, 70. 
in foxes, control, 870. 
in man, dissemination by pigs, P.R., 
468. 

Hop downy mildew — 

mycelial invasion of host, 150. 
perennial mycelium in, 348. 
Hoplooryptus incertulua, notes, 02. 

Hormones — 

of gonads, antagonistic effect, 424. 
of placenta and chorionic membranes, 
724. 

Horse- 

disease oif unknown cause, Nebr., 673. 
power. Nation’s, conserving, 660. 
sickness, blood and circulation in, 77. 
Horses — 

anatomy, atlas, 678. 
blood cells in, 79. 
diseases of, treatise, 871. 
farm work, winter rations, Mich., 867. 
feeding experiments, 702. 
French-Canadian, breeding work, 602. 
new anthelmintic for, 871. 
outlook. Mo., 585. 
suppurations, vaccinotherapy, 472. 
thoroughbred, studies, 220. 
work, wintering, Mich., 602. 
Horticulture, textbook, 290. 

Hotbeds, electrically heated, 886. 

House flies — 

bacterial disease of, 02. 
bacteriophage Isolated from, 068. 
fumigation for, 869 ; S.C., 262. 
life history and control, 263. 

Houses, financing, building, and upkeep, 
treatise, 883. 

Housing and equipment, list of Government 
publications on, II.S.P.A., 608. 

Hyacinth growth studios, 518. 

Hyacinths, experimental variation in, 820. 
Hybrid vigor in sorghum, Tex., 432. 
Hybridization in nature, 120. 

{See aUo Animal breeding, Plant 
breeding, and spieolfio animals aud 
plants,) 

Hybrids, polyploid gametes in, 121, 
Hydrangeas— 

color control studies, N.J., 785. 
culture, N.J., 39. 

Hydrocyanic acid — 

forcing experiments with, 416, 831. 

In grasses of Bechuanaland, 77. 
Hydroelectric handbook, 777. 

Hydrogen-ion concentration determination, 
sources of error In, 503. 

Hydrometer — 

for determining the colloidal content 
of soils, 710. 

method for soil analysis, 809. 


Hydrophobia. (See Babies.) 

Ilydrosols, particle-size In, approximate 
estimation, 806. 

Hymenia fasoialis, studies, Va.Truck, 867. 
Ilymenoptera — 

biology, treatise, 562. 
gynandromorphous, 553. 
method of mounting, 553. 
new parasitic, descriptions, S03. 
Hyostrongylus rubidus, notes, P.R., 408. 
Ilyperparasitlsm, studies, U.S.D.A., 457. 
Bypoohnus solani, control, 646. 
Byponomeuta malijieUitSj parasites and 
hyperparasites, 457. 

Bypopteromalua inlmlcua n.sp., description, 
365. 

Byaaopua rhyadoniae, description, 365. 

Ice cream — 

bacterial content, controlling, Mich., 
466. 

buttermilk powder in, 370. 
density, variation in, reducing, 375. 
effect of bacteria In air of plant, Mich., 
668 . 

industry, associated activities in, 667. 

making, principles, Nebr., 672. 

malt extract powder for, Okla., 672. 

mix, viscosity, N.H„ 375. 

mix, viscosity, relation gelatin, 376. 

papers on, 372. 

rOle of gelatin in, 871. 

use of prunes and figs in, Calif., 276. 

volume weight study, 769. 

Ichneumon flies, revision, 264, 058. 

Idaho Station, notes, 98, 495, 797. 

Idaho Station, report, 7D6. 

Idaho University, notes, 98, 405, 797. 
Xdiocenta spp., notes, 055. 

Illinoia pial, (See Pea aphid.) 

Illinois Station, notes, 800. 

Illinois University, notes, 300. 

Imhoff tanks, experiments, N.J., 780. 

Imboff tanks, protozoa in, N.!., 781. 
Immunity and cell sap reaction, 246. 
Immunity in plants, 146, 637. 

(iSTce also apedfio dibeaaea,) 

Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 
notes, 100, 699. 

Incubation — 

care and management of eggs during, 
Idaho, 71. 

of eggs, effect of turning, N.C., 272, 
studies, 370. 

Index numbers of production, wages, and 
prices, Ohio, 209, 494, 607. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee, report, 
828. 

Indian fig, new Saccharomycete of, 155. 
Indian meal moth — 

larvae, revival after fumigation, 855. 
notes, 04. 

Indiana Station, Moses Fell Annex, report, 
097. 

Indiana Station, notes, 900. 

Indiana Station, report, 697. 

Influenza, bovine, studies, 877, 378. 
Influenza, equine. (See Pleuropneumonia.) 
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Inlierllauce. (See llercdUy.) 
luBoct — 

attacks and Internal conditions of 
plants, o57. 

brain, comparatlre anatomy, 534. 
embryology, 554. 

lanao, leaf-mini tig, ecology, 262. 
pest gauge, description, 655. 
sociology, study, 450. 
thorax, morphology and mechanism, 
655. 

types in collections of Illhiois Slate 
Natural Ilistory Survey and XJni- 
verslty, 368. 

Insecticidal action of plant products, rela- 
tion to constitution, 567. 

Insecticide — 

commercial liquid, tests, 667. 
machinery, report, 855, 856. 
Insecticides — 

and fungicides, formulas, 160. 
application by airplane, 056, 866, 857. 
contact, studies, 557. 
for root mealybugs and aphids, 368. 
tests, 855. 

toxicity under Ceylon conditions, 856. 
(See alao Sprays and apeciflo forma,) 
Insects — 

and dowers, 57. 

and parasites aileciing livestock, Tex., 
160. 

and pests In Scotland, 358. 
as transmitters of potato mosaic, 369. 
beneficial, propagation and distribu- 
tion in Hawaii, 654. 
beneficial, studies, Calif,, 257. 
beneficial, trapped in bait pails, 357. 
captured In New Jersey lookout sta- 
tions, 358. 

communism among, 357. 
control, 562. 

control and Internal therapy of plants, 
57. 

control, factors affecting, 853. 
control, rOle of vertebrates In, 356. 
economic, In India, 162. 
economic, in Silesia, 750. 
economic, in streams, Utah, 556. 
economic, in Sweden, 655. 
economic, of central Europe, 864. 
economic, of Indiana, 765. 
forest, (See Forest insects.) 
glutathione distribution in, 67. 
greenhouse, control with calcium cyan- 
ide, 656. 
injurious — 

in Hokkaido, 268. 

In New Jersey, N.J., 755. 
in New York, 858. 
in Poland, 162, 
in Tennessee, ^8. 
in Yorkshire, 854. 
to crops. (8(*e apectal crops.) 
leaf mining, oligophagy, 663. 
mutilation of twigs by, 664. 
newly established in Now York State, 
451. 


Insocts — Continued. 

(‘f Australia and Now Zi'aland, 359. 

of central Europe, Ilymenoptora, 609. 

of Hudson Valley, 863. 

papers on, 553, 554. 

phoresy in, 554. 

prairie, 656. 

protective resemblance to firo black- 
ened arc'as, 554. 

rtdatlun to plant diseases, Ind., 053. 
revival after fumigation, 855. 
i-ising tide of, ICO. 
boU-luiesling, control, N.J., 59. 
wdutcr hardiness, cause, 451. 

(See also Entomology.) 

Insulatlug material, elfecl of moisture on 
oleclrlcal properties, 777. 

Intsuranee, unemployment, for agricultural 
workers, 480. 

International — 

Association of Dair>' and Milk Inspec- 
tors, report, 371. 

Botanical Congress, notes, 409. 
Congress of Soil Science, editorial, 101. 
Congress of Soil Science, message to 
highway engineers, U.S.D.A., 677. 
Colton Congress In Egypt, 828. 
Horticultiu'al Congress, notes, 800. 
Institute of Agriculture, Qcnerul As- 
sembly, notes, 400. 

Intestinal — 

contents of dogs, pH value, 788. 
motility, effect of vitamin B deficiency, 
091. 

protozoa of man, host-parasite rela- 
tions, 854. 

tract of rodents, pH value, 789. 
Iodides, soluble, determination, 408. 
lodlut* — 

as disinfectant against nematodes, 179. 
distribution and goiter, 207. 
losses from Iodized salt, 803. 
soliilion, standard, 503. 
vermicide pills, clfleacy, 879. 
lonopaia utricularlotdea, notes, 851. 

Iowa College, notes, 396, 707, 

Iowa Station, notes, 797. 

Ips genus on Stanford campus, 862. 

Ipa 8pp., paper on, 553. 
iridomytmex humilia, (See Ants, Argen- 
tine.) 

Iris borer, notes, Mich., 857. 

Iris, breeding experiments, Can., 237. 

Iris culture, treatise, 242. 

Iris, dwarf bearded, N.Y.Cornell, 489. 
Irises, sterility In, 537. 

Irish moss mucilage, determination, 409. 
Iron — 

assimilation, relation to vitamin E, 
290. 

cast, fatigue strength, 881. 
deficient swine rations, 761. 
in diet of children, 688. 
in nutrition, 02, 194. 
in raw cotton, 899. 
requirement of rice plants, 416. 
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Ironlnis toaid, proper hcisht, 6013. 
Irradiation, sun anil sky, apparatus for 
study, 322, 

(See ul 80 Ultra-violet.) 

Irrigation — 

by flooding in Big Bond Roction of 
Wasliingtou, 879. 

companies, mutual, in Utah, Utah, 482. 
enteiTriscH, hnaueing, 482. 
experiments at Umatilla Station, 
U.S.D.A., 670, 

{See altio special crops,) 

In India, 879. 

in JefferHon lllvcr basin, Montana, 81 
in Kansas, 67G. 

problems, application of hydrodynamics 
to, Culif., 580. 

project, Carlsbad, rock structure near 
reservoir site, 81. 

projects of U.S.Buroau of Reclamation, 
184. 

relation to soil moisture and plant 
growth, 775. 

requirements of orchards, Calif., 184. 
studios, Calif., 283; N.Mex., 288. 
Isanopsis griacola, notes, 444. 

Isle of Wight disease. (See Acarinc dis- 
ease.) 

Isometabolic point, use of term, 838. 
Xwodes spp., notes, 863. 

Jagziekle and progressive pneumonia of 
sheep, comparison, 073. 

Japanese beetle — 

grubs, control, 839. 
in Connecticut, Conn.State, ICl. 
in Delaware, 57. 

larvae in cranberry bogs, effect of 
winter submergence, N.J., 738. 
notes, 451 ; N. J., 57. 
olfactory response, 561. 
parasites, status of work, 862. 
present range in Ameiica, 839. 
summary, 63. 

toxicity of acid lead arsenal e on, 038. 
Japanese chlldrou, constitutional and nutri- 
tive states, 893, 

Japanese Serica, notes, 451. 

Jasmine, water content of leaves, hourly 
variations, 320. 

Jaundice, infectious, notes, 278. 

Jellies, recipes, 890. 

Jellies, rOle of pectin In, Del., 502. 
Johno's disease of cattle, summai'yi Ua. 
772. 

Johne’s disease, studies, 874. 

Johnson grass, control, N.Mex., 224. 
Jolntworms, parasites of, 365. 

Jujube, tests, Tex., 130. 

June beetle, notes, Mich., 654. 

Jute, culture in India, 028. 

Jute disease, notes, 540. 

Jute industry In Scotland during the war, 
289. 

Kafir— 

culture experiments, Okla., 623, 524. 
inbreeding experiments^ Tex., 126. 
preparation dior hogs, 761 ; Okla., 500. 

97T0Sf*^2!8 ' 6 


Kakl, vitamin C in, 107. 

Kale, culture in Briilsh Columbia, 34. 
Kale, feililizer experiments, Va.Truck, 832, 
ICamnlu, anthelmintic value for poult ryi 
773 ,* N. J., 773. 

Knns, eradication in India, 234. 

Kansas College, notes, 395, 798. 

Kansas Station, notes, 798, 

Kaoliang diseases near Nanking, control, 
040. 

Kapok, papers on, 131. 

Keratin, convening into state of colloidal 
solution, 407. 

Kjeldahl digestion apparatus, 310. 
Klenduslty, use of term, N.Y.State, 540. 
Knitting products and processes, 208. 
Knots and splices, studies, 582. 
Krimpsiekte, paper on, 77, 

Lactation, vitamin B requirements for, 
897. 

Lactic acid — 

milk feeding for infants, 087. 
milk mixtures, preparation, 893. 

Lady beetle, Chinese, life history, 456, 
Ladybird beetle on potato, 635. 

I.amb— — 

dressed, market classes and grades, 
U.S.D.A., 170. 

prices, statistical data, 780. 

Lambs — 

culls, cause of condition, Ohio, 806. 
fattening, Minn., 208, 
fattening for early market, Mo., 400. 
fattening in cornfields, Ohio, 866. 
fattening, losses of, 000. 
fattening, salt consumption, 659, 
feodlug experiments, Nebr., 505 ; 
N.Mex., 69; Ohio, 170; U.S.DA.., 
001 . 

gastrointestinal parasites, control, 761. 
hothouse, production, Pa., 3CS. 
rate of gain, effect of sex, 702, 
stomach and nodular worms lu, 182, 
183. 

tcmi)orary pastures for, Ky., 763. 
Lamlum, cytologlcal and experimental 
studies, 120. 

Lamslcktti of cattle in South .Vfrlca, 77, 
875. 

I4md — 

clearing, U.S.D.A., 474. 
clearing, equipment and methods, 
Calit, 282. 

cut-over. (See Cut-over land.) 
credit. (See Agricultural credit.) 
economics, instructlou and research in, 
development, 684. 

grant colleges. (See Agricultural col- 
leges.) 

legislation in New Zealand, 883. 
public, policy in Australia, 481. 
rent and prices of commodities, 684. 
settlement lu New Zealand, 883. 
settlement in Western Australia, group 
plan, 784, 

tax value, relation to sales value, Ohio. 
189, 
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Land — Continued. 

tenancy system of Great Britain, re- 
form, 481. 

tenure, American, Inhorltance in, 382. 
utilization in Oliio, Obio, 289, GOT. 
value appraisals in Iowa, symposium 
on, 481. 

values in Canterbury, 883. 
wet and white, drainage and improve- 
ment, Oreg., 880. 

Landscape gardening, treatise, 242. 
Landslides, relation to highways, TJ.S.D.A., 
186. 

Lantana, control in India, 081. 

Laphygma spp. (See Army worms.) 
Laapeyreala — 

moleeta and L. prunivora, differentia- 
tion, 61. 

(Bee also Peach moth, oriental.) 
atirplcola n.sp., description, 162. 
Latrodectee maotane, notes, 655. 

Lead arsenate, acid, toxicity for Japanese 
beetle, 658. 

Lead determination as a cyanide, 804. 

Leaf material, dried, carbon dioxide ab- 
sorption, 817. 

Leaf roller, four-banded, life history notes, 
867. 

Leaf tissue fluids of phanerogamic epi- 
phytes, electrical conductivity, 25. 

Leaf tissue, transpiring power and con- 
ductivity, seasonal variation, 820. 
Leafhopper attacking leatberleaf fern, 360. 
Leather scrap, solubilized, fertilizing value, 
717. 

Leather shoes, selection and care, IJ.S.D.A., 
298, 

Leatherleaf fern — 

brown loafspot of, 159. 
leafhopper affecting, 360, 

Leaves— 

dead, carbon dioxide assimilation, 118. 
deficient In chlorophyll, chemistry of, 
514. 

fnnctional decay, 420. 
functional decay, critical note, 421. 
isolated, blade and root production, 25. 
spedfle action of excitants on, 119. 
structure, and number of stomata, 321. 
structure in some Australian plants, 
320. 

Leoanium oomt, studies, 260. 

Legumes — 

culture in India, 629, 
for milk production, Ohio, 175. 
for Texas beekeepers, Tex., 562. 
forage value, La., 522. 
in crop rotation, value, 726. 
inoculants, inspection, N.J., 532. 
inoculation, 84; Iowa, 84. 

(See ofeo Nodule bacteria.) 
nurse crops for, Idaho. 726. 
planting tests, Calif., 225. 
root toberoles, studies, 120. 
seed certification in Germany, 133. 

T. nonleguines for soil improvement, 
19 . 


Legumes — Continued. 

variety tests, Okla., 220 ; Tex., 126. 
(See also Green manure and Alfalfa, 
Clover, etc.) 

Lclshmania species in goats, 77. 

Lemon — 

anthracnose, cause, 851. 
die-back in MoRsina, 852. 
juice and peel, vitamin content, 489. 
jiiico, antiscorbutic factor of, precipi- 
tation, 488. 

juice, antiscorbutic factor, solubilities, 
309. 

juice, vitamin C in, chemical nature, 
790. 

rind tincture, vitamins in, 790. 
Lemons, notes, Tex., 130. 

Leochllua lahiatua, notes, 851. 

Lepldoptera — 

new genera and species, descriptions, 
262. 

of north and central Europe, paper on, 
558. 

Leptdosaphea ulmL (See Oyster-shell 
scale.) 

Leptliiotaraa decemlineata. (See Potato 
beetle, Colorado.) 

Leptomeria spp., root parasitism of, 48. 
LeptoephaeHa — 

Jierpotrichoidee in France, 541. 
8acc7tari, notes, 448, 639. 

Lespedeza — 

improvement, Tenn., 028, 
varieties, Tenn., 120. 
variety tests, Okla., 523. 

Lettuce — 

diseases in Minpesota, 150. 
germination, studies, Calif., 284. 
green and white, vitamin A in, 895. 
leaf spot organism, notes, 843. 
market for, N.Hex., 284. 
paper mulch experiments, 40. 
pollination and life history studies, 
Calif., 430, 

production, distribution, and consump- 
tion, 86. 

seeding experiments, N.Mex., 235. 
storage and transportational diseases, 
Mich., 642. 
tlpburn, notes, 348. 
tipburn, studies, 748; N.C., 249. 
variety tests, Tex.. 136. 

Libythea, paper on, 553. 

Life, physical basis, 117. 

Light- 

action on dyed fabrics, method of re- 
search, 698. 
effect on plants, 117, 
effect on tobacco seed germination, 
718. 

effect of vitamin A in cod-liver oil, 894. 
electric, effect on egg production, N,J., 
765. 

factor, relation to plant distribution, 
417, 

treatment at Infant welfare center, 98. 
(See alee Sunlight) 
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Lightning storms and forest fires in State 
of Wasliliicfton, U.S.D.A., 607. 

Llanin, chemistry of, 202. 

Lilacs, brooding experiments, Can., 237. 
Lilies, brooding experiments, Can., 237. 

Lime — 

analyses, R.T., 116. 
doficloncy determination, 134. 
effect on alfalfa, N.J., 36. 
effect on corn and wheat, Va., 427. 
effect on physical properties of soli, 
Nebr., 511. 

effect on sludge digestion, N.J., 779, 
781. 

fertilizing value, Mich., 014. 
forms and method of mixing, effect on 
Bordeaux mixture, 444. 
hydrated, analysis. 604. 
nitrogen. (See Calcium cyanamide.) 
of different forms, value, Pa., 716. 
symposium, 608. 

(See also Calcium and Liming.) 

Llmo (Fruit ) — 

blossom blight and wlthcrtlp, notes, 
146. 

tree borer, notes, 656. 

trees, fertilizer experiments, 835. 

wither-tlp, cause, 861. 

Limequats, tests, 836. 

Limestone — 

ground, effect of fineness, Mo., 412. 
soils, maintenance of fertility on, 33. 
Liming — 

effect on availability of soil potash, 
Tenn., 013. 

effect on red and sweet clover, Ohio, 
114. 

experiments, GIG. 

(See aiso Lime and epeclal crops,) 
for ammonium sulfate and sodium ni- 
trate fertilization, 813. 
materials, analyses, N.J., 214. 
materials, tc.sts, N.C., 213. 

Lincoln Memorial Library dedication at 
South Dakota College, 601. 

Linen Industry Ucsearch Association, re- 
port, 697. 

Linkage — 

In rabbits, 823. 
phenomena In wheat, 20. 
studies on 025. 
variability iu seed characters of com, 
U.S.D.A., 29. 
linseed- 

meal, feeding valne, Mo., 207. 
wilt, notes. 640. 

Idoy, P., as a dipterologist, 568. 

Lipid content of blood, relation to men- 
strual cycle, 91. 

Lipid excretion, studies, 91. 

Lipoid. (Bee lipid.) 

Ltetroderes apicalU, notes, C56. 
litchi, notes, Hawaii, 836. 

Lithuanian Agricultural Academy, notes, 
469. 


Liver — 

cocktail for pernicious anemia patients, 
898. 

fluke In cattle, P.R., 408. 
lesions In pigs farrowed dead, Ind., 
6C9. 

rot of sheep, male fern extract for, 078. 
Livestock — 

breeding methods, European, 660. 
British, observations, 660. 
cooperative sales organization, Wis., 
288. 

diseases. (See Animal diseases.) 
cxicn*jion work, coordination, 060. 
feeding experiments, papers on, 761, 
763. 

feeding, treatise, 168, 866. 
industry and corn borer infestation, 
763. 

Industry, financing, treatise, 481. 
Industry, new set of index numbers, 
762. 

Industry*, parasite problems, 877. 
Insects and parasites affecting, Tex., 
160. 

Kentucky, marketing, Ky., 786. 
marketing, Ind., 680 ; Ohio, 188. 
mineral requirements, Wis., 64. 
parasites of. In America, 771. 
poisoning by Solanaceae species, 878. 
(Bee also Plants, poisonous, and 
speeifto plants,) 

products, export, trends In, 763, 
range, experiment station, 660. 
ranae, kind and nature of browse, 868. 
Sanitary Association, proceedings, 179. 
showing by colleges, 660. 
stati.stics. (See Agricultural statis- 
tics.) 

young, prevention of losses, U.S.D.A., 
771. 

(Bee also Animals, Mammals, Cattle, 
Sheep, eto.) 

Living, standard of. (Bee Standard.) 

LitDUS punetivent7‘iH, notes, 264. 

Locust borer, control, 809. 

Locusts, migratory — 
in Hungary, 564. 
varying color In, 663. 

IjOgauberry dwarf, notes, 849. 

Loin disease of cattle, Tex., 180. 

LoHum perenne, self- and cross-fertilizatlozi 
In, 131. 

Lornnthus, porasltic, notes, 888. 

Lotus crown gall, germicides for, tests, 
Calif., 244. 

Louisiana Stitlons, report, La^ 698. 
Louping-ill, notes, 182. 

Loaostege stlciicaiis, (Bee Beet webworm.) 
Lubrication, theory and practice, treatise, 
902. 

Lucem. (Bee Alfalfa.) 

Ludius aeripennis, life history and control, 
860. 

Lumber. (Bee Timber and Wood,) 
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Lungworms — 

in equluos, H57. 
in pins and cattle, r.R., 468. 
in swine, nodules produced by, 876. 
Lupcrodea thotasioun, notes, 4oG. 

Lupines — 

effect of calcium cyanainido, ISO, 

13a pens on, 71i0. 
variety teats, 227. 

Lycaenldae, classification, 554. 

Li/(joceru8 nigcr^ notes, 00. 

Mabolo, vitamin 15 in, 94. 

Macudamia nut. notes, Hawaii, 365. 
Machilidae, importance, 553. 

Machinery. {Sec Agricultural machinery.! 
Jfact aoan th orhyndh us 7i irudinafLUSt notes, 
03 ; r.R., 468. 

Macrol>aHi8 ttnicolor, (JS'cc Bliatcr-beetle, 
ash-gray.) 

Mavrotentrus dbdominaHSj biology, 360. 
Maorocentrua sp., notes, N.J., 706. 
Maorodaciytua mhapinoaua. (Sec Rose 
^ chafer.) 

Macronoctua onuata, (See Iris borer.) 
ilaci-vpJioma eucalyptorum, notes, 450. 
MacroaipTiim — 

eomellit biology, 452. 
gel, trinsmlsslon of mosaic disease by, 
350. 

aolanifoUit notes, 645. 

Macrosporlum leaf blight of cantaloupe, 
notes, 343. 

MacroapoHim aolani, notes, 845. 
Maoroaporium tomatOj notes, G40. 
Magnesium. — 

ammonium phosphate crystals iu Bru- 
cella cultures, 409. 
content of rats, 802. 
determination methods, 311, 312. 
salts, blimulatiug effect, 718. 
Magnolias, treatise, 341. 

Muhogtuiy cobweb disease, <552, 

Mahogany diseases and posts, 052. 

Maine Station, notes, 98. 

Maine University, notes, 98. 

Maize. (See Corn.) 

2Jalaco8Qma amcrlcana, (See Tout cator- 
pililar, eastern.) 

Malaria control In Illinois, 100. 

Malaria epidemic in Alabama, 100. 

(See also Mos^iuitocs and Anopheles.) 
Male fern for liver rot of sheep, extracts, 
673. 

Mallophaga and Anoplura, host relations, 
554. 

Malta fever, notes, 278. 

Malta fever, relation to abortion, 182. 
Malus, genus, cytological studies, 221, 
Mammals-— 

albino, eye pigmentation In, 625. 
injurious, In Sweden, 665. • 

of Mount Rainier National Park, 853. 
sex ratio in, 80. 

sprematozoa of, movement and evolu- 
tion, 424. 

(Roe oiso Animals and speciflo kinds.) 


Mammary glands in opossum, stimuli r(‘gu* 
la ting growth, 723. 

Mammltis. {Slc Mastitis.) 

Muiigaueso — 

efl'cet on growth, 892. 
pyrophosplmlc, dctenniiutiou, 12, 
Mange of horses, notes, 278. 

Mangel downy milclow, 51. 

Mangel swilUiigs, Oollembo’a injury, 259. 
Mangels — 

bolting in, 230. 

culture experlnu'its, ; Alaska, 522. 
culture In British 0<diinibia, 81. 
S(‘eding oxperinnmts, Calif., 225. 

V. corn sUage for cows, Okla., 509. 
variety tests, Okln., 523. 

Mango antbracnose, notes, 040. 

Mango antbracnose, studies, 851. 
hlango hoppers, notes, 655. 

Mango seed weevil, life history, 502. 
Mangoes, notes, Hawaii, 335. 
xVIangoes, propagation, 336. 

Maugof's, te.sta, IMt., 435. 

Mangostcens, tebts, 1\R., 435. 

Manila hemp. (Sie Almca.) 

Manoilov reaction and other tests, C21. 
Manure — 

doc<>m))0ullion, conditions of, 316. 
fertilizing value, U.S.D.A., 028. 
sheep V. horse, value, Ohio, 411. 

(See also Sheep manure.) 

Manuring experiments, Ohio, 613. 

Maple leaf disease, notes, 304. 

Maple products, analysis, effect of centrit 
ugal clariUcation, 12. 

Marabu, problem of, 734. 

Maraamiiuf — 

P(rnli’ionua, notes, 413. 
sarcharl, notes, 442, 630. 
trltlcl n.sp., description, 840. 

Mares, genital liifcs'tlon in, 280. 

Market gardens. (See Truck crops.) 
Market reports, U.S.D.A., 288, 4b4, 680, 
885. 

Marketing — 

and productio.i, papers on. 87. 
attitudes of farmers, Minn., 4S2. 
cooperative, effccls, papers on, 83. 
of farm produce, treatise, 386. 
researcli, report, 87. 
roadside, data, W.Va., 80. 

(See (Uho special ptoduefa,) 

Markets and fairs in ISngland and Wales, 
885. 

Marsh birds of North America, life his* 
torics, 357. 

Marsh soils, fertilizers and crops for, Wls., 

20 . 

Uaraonla potentillae, notes, 55, 

Maryland — 

Crop Improvement Association, meet- 
ing, 32. 

Btation, notes. 400. 

Station, report, 700. 

University, notes, 08, 40C. 
Massachusetts College, notes, 99, 300, 098, 
708, 
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St.itlou, notoB, 00, 008, 798. 
Ma&tllis, infoctin-; amiits, 070. 

Mils tit Is, notc*.>, JSI, 

Materials, toatliiu. l-iljoraury manual, 81. 
May hoatlas, tonliol, OIW. 
yaiKfiohi flrHtiurlor. itSvo IlcWan Oy.) 
Mt'adow fp'^ouo. (kiee Fa'icua.) 

Meadow inaiiso, biolo^^y and control, 853. 
Mcadowa, (‘staMishiai; on moor soils, 427. 
Meadows, suldrriaated, yields, Nebr., 023. 
(sVc (iJ^o IJay, Graasos, and Grass- 
lands. ) 

Mealy plum apliid, siudios, Oallf., 250. 
Mealybm?, rool-roodimr, afCoctin/y f.umircane, 
85G. 

Mealybusa, dipterous predator of, Calif., 
207. 

(j8t'r also »pre///o 7t0st pJani^^.) 

Meat — 

and milk liy«lene, report, 377. 
connective tissue In, determination, 763. 
course, oraauizetion and teaching, 600. 
diet of EsKlmoa, effect, 203. 
dres'^ed, inspection, 771. 
incipU'iit putrefaction in, teats, Mich., 
30,3. 

Industry, economic .situation, (JOO. 
meal, feeding value for poultry, N.C., 
271. 

products, effect on hemoglohin regen- 
entlon, 795, 

protein value, relation to connective 
tissue in, 693. 

qiiaHly and palatabllity, cooperative 
Blmly, 490, 600. 

quality and palatahlllly, factors affect- 
ing, ^fo., 450, 

(inality and pnlntahiUly, papers on, 763. 
<iuality, factors affecting, Ncbr., 604. 
statistics of T'nlt^Hi Kingdom, 287. 
value in did. Mo., 592. 

(/8'rr also Hoof, Pork, rfc.) 

Medicine, modern, plij’slt^logy and biochem- 
istry in, treatise, 390. 

:\Ieh)Hla in JKanuncitlus arris^ 122. 
Ilolamimora chcUdonii-iHerotil n.sp., de- 
scription, 745. 

McfaiHp,som linl development, factors af- 
fecting, 745. 

Melampsora on Sallx and Caema on 

rindidouium, relationship, 743. 
Mclanconhnn — 

jng'^andlmm^ notes, 354. 

Bucchart, notes, 442, 

Melaiulrium — 

seed, male and female, germination, 

120 . 

X-llnked gene in, 121. 

I! clanof taster ampelopliila. {See Pomace 
fl.v.) 

^reltttia satyrUilformla^ control, 453. 
Mdlttvfbla-^ 

acasta, host selection, 357, 
sp., notes, 04. 

Melon nnthracnosc, notes, 610, 

Melon aphid, notes, Okln., 556. 

Melon aphid, studies, Teac., 102, 


Menhaden oil and fish meals, effect on cal- 
cification, 438. 

Menstrual ejcle of monkej's, 824. 
Menstruation without ovulation in a 
monkey, 723. 

Mercuric chloride for control of turf dis- 
eases, 340. 

(Sec aho Corrosive sublimate.) 

Mercury cJilorophenol for brown patch 
control, 346, 316. 

Mercury salts, organic, application in 
plant pathology, 839. 

jSItrodon equestrla, (See Narcissus bulb 
fl3*.) 

MeruUua laerymana, notes, 158, 332. 
Metabolism — 

basal, in health and disease, 291. 
basal, of chickens, 603. 
basal, of chickens, effect of age, sox, 
and castration, 663. 
effect of ultra-violet light exposure, 93. 
exiKTimeuts, metliane determination In, 
12 . 

nitrogenous, of apple leaves and .shoots, 
802. 

of fasting steers, 803. 
of women, 01. 

Metals — 

corrosion, symposium on, 608. 
salts of, effect on barley germination, 

no. 

Metaafrontjvlua-^ 

cilougaina^ notes, 876. 
spp. in pigs In central Wales, 183. 
Meteorological— 

data of world. 612. 
observations, Alaska, 307 ; La., 508 ; 
Mass., 207, 508, 807; Minn., 207; 
Mont, 807 ; N.J., 14, 796 ; Ohio, 113 ; 
Okla., 226 ; R.I., 404 ; U.S.I>.A„ 207, 
313, 508, 507, 080, 806; V.T., 313. 
observations at Belle Fourchc, U.S.D.A., 
509. 

observations at rnatllla Field Station, 
r.S.n.A„ 606. 

observations In Don district, 14. 
periodicities, papers on, U.S.D.A., 206. 
studies, value In forest fire prevention, 
14. 

Meteorolog.y — 
manual, 14. 

papers on, 17.S.D.A., 207, 506, 800. 

{See alao Climate, Rainfall, Tempera- 
ture, Weather, efc.) 

Meteorus trachynofua^ notes, 62. 

Methane determination In metabolism ex- 
periments, 12. 

Methane, effect of antiknock compound in, 
778. 

Methanol determination in presence of 
ethyl alcohol, 504, 

Methylene blue, effect on germination and 
growth of plants, 416. 

Mice- — 

hereditary adiposity in, 721, 
house, outbreak in Callfomiii, 159. 
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Mice — Ctontinucd. 

Japanese waltzing, origin and genetics, 
823. 

meadow, biology and control, 853. 
oxygon poisoning, 181. 
structural defect of retina, 821. 

(See nlao Mouse and Rodents.) 

Michigan — 

College, notes, 200, 303, 400, 608. 
Station, notes, 200, ,803, COS, 

. Station, report, 007. 

Microbiology, soil, treatise, 113. 

Miorohracon gemmaecola n.sp., description, 
560. 

Micrococcus bomhiicis n.sp., studies, 463. 
Micrococcus prodigiosiis on potato tubers, 
545. 

Microgastcr stictlcus, description, 1G8. 
Microorganisms — 

method of cultivating, 181. 
transmitted in ticks, 77. 

(See also Bacteria.) 

*Micropteri/x mltlicTla, paper on, 554. 
Microscope, vortical illumination, In insect 
anatomy, 663. 

Microsphaera qncrolna perlthecia on oak 
leaves, 561. 

Microsporogenesls in cucumbers, 237. 
Mlcroterys species, key, 168, 

Mildew. (See host plants.) \ 

Milk- 

acid formation In by heating, 378. 
analyses, photographic records, C67, 
analysis, standard methods, 803. 

Bacillus eoU in, detection, 869. 
bacterial analyses, methods, 667, TG8. 
bacterial analysis, papers on, 372. 
bacterial pin-point colonies, cause, 787. 
bottles, washed, bacteriological content, 
607. 

Brucella ahoritts infection in, 874. 
buffers of, and buffer value, 805, 
care and handling, textbook, 178. 
chelnlstry and physiology, textbook, 
178. 

clean and cold, production, N.Y. State, 

668 . 

clean, production, 178, 607. 
clean, produciion and distribution, 667. 
control, papers on, 372, 600, 667. 
cooling, 667 ; Mloh., 571. 
curd character, relation to infant nu- 
trition, Utah, 694. 

dry, summer- and winter-produced, 
antirachltle properties, 401, 
effect of freezing, Mo., 873. 
examination methods, treatise, 805. 
fat, Babcock test, adulteration for, 803. 
fat, Babcock test, principles and uses, 
Nebr.. 671. 

fet, Babcock test, studies, Calif., 276. 
fat, irradiated protein-free, antirachitic 
value, 791. 

fat, Beichert-Hclssl number, determina- 
tion, 611. 

fat, saponiacatjon method, 61X, 


Milk — Conilnued. 

fnt secretion, ofTeet of age, 371. 
fat tests oC first and later lactotions, 
Ohio. 275. 

fat, vitamin E In, 897. 
fermr*nled, as colostrum substitute, Mo., 
405. 

fever, physiology, 874, 
frozen, olToct on marketability, Mo., 
400. 

garlic flavor removal, 178 ; Tenn., 178. 
grade A, economics of production, 178. 
handbook, 871. 

handlers, medical examinatlou of, 067. 
human, production, collection, and dis- 
tribution, 803. 
human, studies, 300. 
human, variations in composition of 
first 14 days, 801. 
iron in, effoct of diet, 92. 
irradiated dry, anliruchltlc pimpertioa, 
692. 

lactic acid, as infant food, 687. 
laws, Pennsylvania’s, enforcing, 067, 
marketing, Pa., 385. 
of Australian women, 108. 
of stall-fed cows, vitamin C In, 860. 
oilincss in, 068. 

pasteurization, papers on, 372, 067. 
pasteurization temperature, effect on 
types of bacteria, 768. 
powders as food, 898. 
prlc'O differential for, III., 688. 
Producers’ Association of America, cer- 
tified, proceedings, 372. 
production — 

and marketing, 380. 
effect of legumes, Ohio, 175. 
effect of orange pulp, Calif., 670. 
effect of silage quality. Pa., 176. 
effect of temperature and humid- 
ity, 3Sf.J., 73. 

improved sanitation in, U.S.D.A., 
768. 

inheritance of, 423, 823. 
quality determination, methylene blue 
and agar plate methods, Vt,, 276. 
quality tests for condenser lea, 178. 
ropy, cause, 76. 

secretion, relation to udder size, 767. 
secretion, studies. Mo., 464. 
skimmed. (Bee Skim milk.) 
solids in food products, determination 
112 . 

sugar, colorimetric determination, 611, 
supply of Massachusetts, Mass., 688. 
supply, relation to vocational schools, 
607. 

sweetened condensed, sucrose determi- 
nation In, 12. 
synthetic, studies, 801. 
testing and handling, Colo., 571. 
treated with calcium chloride, curdling 
tests, 179. 
treatise, 869. 

treatment by electrical method, 75, 
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Milk — Continued. 

tubercuUn-lested, economics of produc- 
tion, 178. 

Tltamin A and B in, 391. 
vitamin 0 in, relation to vitamin C In 
ration, 94. 

vitamins in, factors alfectinsr, 687. 
yield and composition, effect of mineral 
deficiency, 872. 

yield, relation to recurrence of concep- 
tion, 371. 

yields, energy basis of measurlnfif, 701 
Milking machines — 

electrically driven, coat, Mo., 473. 
sterilization, 74 ; Conn Ptorrs, 463. 
Milkweed flagellates, geographical dlstrlbu- 
bution, 246. 

Millet-- 

development, effect of smut, 644. 
Japanese barnyard, for soiling crop, 
Oreg., 480. 

seed disinfection for smnt, 644. 
varieties, Tcnn., 126. 

Milo smut, new strain, 545. 

Jllineola edtuXeUa, notes, Idaho, 756. 
Mineral — 

deficiency, effect on yield and com- 
position of milk, 872. 
metabolism of chicks, 664. 
metabolism of dairy cattle and swine, 
877. 

nutrients in foods and feeds, 202. 
nntrlents in plant solutions as fer- 
tilizer requirement index, 812. 
oils, effect on foliage, N.J., 743. 
oils in copper fungicides, use, 847. 
production statistics, 808. 
requirements of farm animals, Wis., 
64. 

requirements of poultry, 72 ; N.C., 271. 
substances, cellular exchange, relation 
to dispersion of electrolytic colloids, 
319. 

supplements for cows, 702. 
supplements for cows, value, Mich., 
666 . 

Mineralogy, soil, treatise, 314, 

Minerals — 

effect on brood sows, 70. 
for pigs, 762; Ohio. 171, 462; Tex,, 
172. 

Mink raising, treatise, 176. 

Minnesota — 

Station, Morris Substation, report, 209. 
Station, notes, 09, 496, 900. 

Station, report, 097. 

University, notes, 96, 406, 000. 
Mississippi College, notes, 090. 

Mississippi Station, notes, 303, 090. 
Missouri Fruit Station, report. Mo., 698, 
Missouri Station, note.s, 300. 

Missouri Station, report, 494. 

Missouri University, notes, 300. 

Mites afllectlng tea plant, 761. 

Mobler, J. B., papers on, 763. 


Moisture — 

dotermlnation by volatile solvent meth- 
od, 408. 

effect of electrical properties of In- 
sulating waxes, resins, and bitumens, 
777. 

movement In timber, relation to sea- 
soning, 677. 

Mold action on abaca, 297. 

Molds, biochemical differences between 
sexes, 124. 

Molds, water, causing tomato rootlet in- 
jury, 168. 

Mollis (a earliana, notes, 65. 

Mollusks, sex ratio in, 223. 

Monilior-— 

flmicola, notes, 640. 
fructigenaj action of salts on, 640. 
oregonenais n.8p., notes, 752, 847. 
sitophila group, life histories and heter- 
othallism, 620. 
spp., notes, 649. 

MoniUopsia adcrholdii. Infection tests, 447. 
Monilochaetea infaacana, studies, N.J., 48. 
Monkeys, menstrual cy<fie, 824. 

Monkeys, menstruation without ovulation 
in, 723. 

Monohgatera sp., notes, 749. 

Mononchua spp. — 

in sugar beet fields, 151. 
relation to sugar cane root rot, 152. 
Montana College, notes. 896. 

Montana Station, notes, 896. 

Montana Station, report, 899. 

Moor soils, establishing meadows on, 427. 
Mosaic disease. (See spedflo host planta.) 
Mos<ilc virus properties, factors affecting, 
744. 

Mosquitoes — 

artificial feeding, technique, 660. 
at Quantico, Virginia, control, 166. 
control, Conn.State, 161 ; N.J., 60, 758. 
notes, Mont., 258. 
parasites of, catalogue, 560. 

(See also Anopheles and Malaria.) 
Motor vehicle registration and revenue, 
1926, U.S.D.A., 186. 

Mouse, gynandromorph, description, 725. 
(See also Mice.) 

Mucilage, carrageen, determination, 409. 
Mack land, wind injury to crops on, preven- 
tion, Mich., 16. 

Mucorineae, sexuality and parasitism in, 
48. 

Mucors, homothallic, sexuality, 121. 

Mucors, sexes in, biochemical differences, 
621. 

Mules, outlook, Mo., 585. 

Mung beans — 

chemical and nutritive properties, 
Okla., 663. 
nutritive value, 182. 
variety testa, Okla., 226. 

Muaea domeaHc<L (See House flies.) 
Musddae causing znylasla in man and ani- 
mals, 878. 
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Mushroom disease, noirs, 540. 

Muskmelon — 

mildews, control. To"?., 350. 
powdery mildew, control, Calif., 244. 
MuhkmeloDs — 

culture, notes, Mo., 435, 
economic aspects of lnrtu^try, Calif , 85. 
ferllllzer experimonts, N.J., 40; Tex., 
130. 

started In veneer hands, rirccl, N.,T., 
736. 

variety tests, U I., 483. 
vitamins In, Qa., 293. 

Mustard, physiolog}’ and biology, 110. 
Mutation — 

and selection, 820. 
in cotton, 323, 
of genes, 622. 

Mutations — 

in coat pattern of guinea pigs, 023. 
in Datura, 422, 519. 
in rice, 322. 

provoking ayslcmatically, 519. 

(ffee also "N^ariation.l 

Mutton, dressed, market clashes and grades, 
U.S.D.A., 170. 

Mvxosporlutn cotticoluin, notes, 53. 
Mycetozoan in tobacco plants with moslac- 
liks symptoms, btructuie and cullural his 
tory, 846. 

Mycoidea paraaiticaj notes, 344. 

Mycorrhlza — 

in Iowa forest plants, 810. 
of Taxva bacoata^ 620. 
tree, significance, 219. 

Mycosphaerelta — 

alchcmllUoola nsp., dcbcilption 040. 
fragaHm, notes, 640, 
gossypina, notes, 040, 

Mjhibis, cause in man and animals, 77. 
Myrmecophiles, hymonopterous, paper on, 
053. 

My^cosporUtm cortlcotufUj noti's, 640. 

M ifoospcrtnm ^cutt^Uatum, notes, 13S. 

Mysus 2 >fTaicae. iSre Peach aphid, green.) 
M/rfifi/a ril>ie. (See Cunnnt aphid.) 

MtfffnH spp., notes, C4.7. 

Nagnna transmlssl'm, 77. 

Naphthalene derivatives, tanning effects, 
708. 

Narcissus — 

bulb fly, life history, habits, and con- 
trol, 436. 

bulbs, hot water FterlUzors for, 430. 
experimental variation In, 32C. 
files, notes. 655. 
rot, notes, 540, 

National^ 

Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
yearbook, 899. 

forest roads and trails, legislation for, 
776. 

income, share of agrlt*ultnre in, 679. 
Livestock and Meat Board, report, 660 
Poultry Institute, 485. 

Re^arch Council, division of biology 
aiWL agriculture, activities, 763. 


N.-itmal history, treati'se, 255. 

Nebraska Station, rcpc'tt, 500. 

Nebraska University, notes, 798. 
Necrobficdlosis In (‘quluos, 77, 870. 
Necrology, notes, 4i)9. 

Nectarines, tests, Tex., 136. 

Krciria — 

chinal)arina, noios, 354. 
gajlUiciia, notes, 610. 
galUgciia pt'rithccia, notes, 847. 
sp., notes, 5 to. 

Negro childicn, vital capacity of, 808. 
Negroon, low sox ratio in births, explana- 
tion, 82i. 

Nematode root knot, notes, P.B., 442. 
Nematodes — 

control, Calif., 250. 
dissemination by way of seed, 356. 
in digestive tract of fowls in. Natal, 
879. 

Injury from, 140. 
ocular, from man and dog, 181, 
on pojinuls in South Africa, 740. 
picdacioub, In sugar beet fields, 161. 
relation to suaar canc root rot, 152. 
Xcocoamoapora vaeinfeota^ notes, 348. 
Nrottia nidm nine root fungi, physiology, 
620. 

Nervous mechanism of plants, 118. 
Nenrospora, new genua, erection, 021. 
Nevada Station, notes, 406. 

New Hampshire Station, report, 394, 

New Jersey Stations, notes, 396, 

New Jersey Stations, report, 97, 790. 

New Mexico Station, notes, 09. 

Now Mexico Station, report, 200. 

Now Mexico University, not(»s, 09. 

Now Tork Cornell Station, notes, 396, 490, 
900, 

Now Tork Stale Department of Health, 
Dboratory procedures. 303. 

Now York Stale Station, notes, 396, 600, 
699. 

Nicotlnna, self-Bterility in, 824. 

Nicotine — 

In tobacco imd tobacco extracts, deter- 
mination, 410. 

sources for Insectlcido use, 858. 
sulfate for roundworms in poultry, La., 
078. 

Nitrate of soda. (Sec Sodium nitrate.) 
Nitrates — 

accumulation in soil, Mo., 412. 
assimilntion in plants, 417. 
detection when added to nitrogenous 
material, 9. 

in soli, effect of cyanamide, 414. 
reversion, 18. 

utilization by asparagns In darkness, 
514. 

Nitrification — 

In muck soils, relation to addlty, K*C„ 
213. 

In soils, factors affecting, Nebr., 510. 
Nitrogen — 

absorption from culture solutions by 
plants, N.J„ 71T. 
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Nitrogen — Continued. 

availability from furlilizers, N.J., 71 G. 
compounds of rice kernel, S08. 
fractions, determination, N.J., Oil. 
in industry, CIO. 
lime. (Nec Calcium cyaiiamide.) 
metabolism of steers on alfalfa ration, 
CC. 

recovery from soil, Tenn., 414. 
time of appllcjitioii, elfoet on baking 
quality of wheat, 4:U. 
utilization rate by corn, 128. 
Nitrogenous — 

fori iliz< r», preparation, 317. 
fertilizers, studies, Tenn., 115. 
materials, detection of nitrogen-bear- 
ing chemicals added, 9. 
metabolism of apple leaves and shoots, 
802. 

NiHsachUi oloalvHum^ vitamin D in, 492. 
Nodular worms in lambs, Ohio, 182, 183. 
Nodule bacteria — 

effect of moisture and lemijerature, 
812. 

in legumes, 120, 218. 
longevity, Mo., 412. 
on inoculated alfalfa seed, longevity, 
127. 

{See also liCgumes, inoculation.) 
North Garoiliin Station, report, 209. 
North Dakota Colh'go, notes, 497. 

North Dakota Station, notes, 300, 300, 497. 
Noacma life cycle, modifications 

In, 8G6. 

Nosperal, tests, 147. 

Nova Scotia Agricultural College, notes, 
800, 

Nursery linspoctions, Ooim.State, 100. 

Nut Insects, summary, 451. 

Nutrient modla. (Hi*e Culture media.) 
Nutrient solutions, effect on tobacco, Md., 
410. 

Nutrients, extrtu'tlon fttim sulh^oll by al- 
falfa. 712, 

Nutrition — 

and multiple births, 224. 
animal. <Nco Animal nutrition.) 
chemistry of, quantitative rosearcb in. 
486. 

classes for school children, 089. 
essentials, treatise, 192. 
of children, 292. 
plant, (See Want nutrition.) 
studies. Mo., 457. 

studies, composition and preparntlon 
of diets, 690. 

(See also Diet.) 

Nutritional deficiencies of cuttle, relation 
to abortion and sterility, 772. 
sp., life history notes, 759. 

Oak — 

forests, dying out, causes, 157. 
leaves, JUia^osphamt gu<nx^fna on, 551. 
mildew, notes, 157, 450. 
root fungus, notes, Calif.. 243. 
scale, biological oontrol, 160. 
tortrix, green, control, 361. 


Oaks, germination and early survival In, 
739. 

OaL — 

coleoptllos, autotroplsm in phototro- 
plsm, 617. 

coh'optilcs, light sensitivity of tip and 
stump, 517. 
bay v. silage, 67. 
rust resistance, breeding for, 147, 
rust resistance, inheritance, 740. 
sced'^, effect of reduction of food re- 
serve in, N.J., 23. 
smut control, N.J., 47. 
smut control, reducing the cost, Ohio, 
144. 

smut, covered, resistant varieties and 
hybrids, 147. 
smut, notes, 540. 

smut spores, action of hot water, 840. 
smuts, infection experiments, 840. 
smuts, studies, 743. 

(See also Smut atid Cereal smut.) 

Oats — 

and fiax mixtures, teats, 528. 
breeding expeilments, Mo., 424; Tex., 
126. 

breeding for rust resistance, 147. 
culture experiments, 524; Alaska, 622. 
fall-sown, experiments in the South, 
U.S.D.A., 430. 

false wild, absence of jellow color in, 
128. 

false wild, elimination, 320. 
fal.Me wild, genetics and cytology, 821. 
fatuoids in, origin, 32. 
f(‘edliig value, 09. 
fdMillzer experiments, Mich,, 014. 
inheritance of disease resistance in, 
240. 

net ei:crgy value, 562. 
pl.anting and spacing experiments, 
Okla.. 126. 

planting tests, Idaho, 720. 
seeding rates, 227. 
size of seed experiments, 820. 
standing power, 37. 
slrtmgth of culms, factors affecting, 
327. 

treatise, 631. 
varieties, Tenn., 120. 
varieties, characteristics, 826. 
varif‘ti(*B for Maryland, 32. 
varieties, naluml Gro.^lng in, 20, 
variety tests, 227; Alaska, 522; Can. 
33; Ga., 225; Idaho, 720; Ind., 628 
Minn., 226; Mo., 424; N.J., 727 
N.Mtx. 224; Okla., 125, 220, 623; 
Tex., 120 ; U.S.D.A., 024. 
yield and composition, effect of time 
of cutting, 625. 
yield studies, 480. 

Ocotca hullata, propagation vegetatively, 
440. 

Oenophttra plllcriana, parasite of, 168. 

Oi^ioihera lamarekiana, mutations in, 122. 

Oi'nolhern suanoletis, homozygotic lutes- 
cons-form, 120. 
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Oesopha^oatom um — 

dentatum, notes, P.E., 468. 
radiatum In cuttle, P.R , 468. 

Oestridne causing myiasis in man and ani- 
mals, 873. 

Oestrous cycle- 
in doas, 723. 

in rats, effect of low temperatures, 
223. 

in BOWS, changes in vaginal mucosa 
during, 172. 

occurrence after X-ray sterilization, 
324. 

Ohio Station bimonthly bulletin, 299, 494, 
697. 

Ohio Station, report, 199. 

Ohlo-Missi-ssippl Valley Forest Experiment 
Station, notes, 397. 

Oidium on pumpkin, 147. 

Oil- 

emulsions, effect on insects and plants, 
850. 

emulsions, paper on, 853. 
palm, chemistry, 203, 
palm fruits, ripening, changes in, 141. 
palm seeds, germination, 537. 
palms, pollination experiments, 341. 
seed plants, treatise, 031. 
seeds, culture in India, 629. 
sprays, notes, Idaho, 755. 
sprays, use and effectiveness, 855. 
Oils**'" 

and fats, technology, treatise, 309. 
animal and vegetable, vitamin D in, 
295. 

fats, and waxes, studies, 203. 
lubricating, engine service tests, 678. 
mineral, in copper fungicides, 817. 
petroleum, insecticidal value, Calif., 
258. 

production and utilization, I7.3.D.A., 8. 
spontaneous heating, 313. 
spray, unsulfonated residue in, deter- 
mination, 206. 

vegetable, rOle In fertility and lacta- 
tion, 896. 

{See alao Fats, Cottonseed oil, Olive 
OH, efo.) 

Oklahoma Station, report, 699. 

Okra, feeding value, Ga., 73. 

Okra, summary, Qa., 40. 

OUve— 

fly, control, 63. 
knot, studies, 155, 156. 
oil, changes in after long standing, 
204. 

OncJiocerca gibaonl larvae in skin of in- 
fected cattle, 875, 

Onion — 

false mildew fungus, hibernation, 644. 

fly, black, notes, 862. 

industry In Utah, Utah, 40. 

mildew mycelium hibernation, 448. 

pink root, notes, 749. 

smut, description and control, T49. 


Onion — Con Unued 

Ihrips, notes, Idaho, 755. 
white rot disease, Immunity trials, 
044. 

Onions — 

Bermuda, culture and marketing, V.I., 
335. 

freezing ellocts, U.S.D.A., 019. 
production and marketing, Ind., 586. 
variety teste, R.I., 435. 

Oospores acabica. (See Potato scab.) 
OpJiiobolua — 

carlceii, notes, 748. 
graminia In France, 541. 
gramtnia, original name of take-all 
fungus, 842. 

Opossum, growth stimuli of mammary 
glands, 723. 

OpunUa spp., paper on, 638. 

Orange — 

anthracnose, cause, 851. 
brown rot, notes, 66. 
leaf rust on Malakoff wheat, form II, 
642. 

pulp, effect on milk production, Calif., 
570. 

pulp, feeding value, Calif., 278. 
toitrix, studies, Calif., 257. 
tree scaly bark, control, Calif., 248. 
Oranges — 

culture, 341. 

fruit size and abscission, relation, 438. 
Satsuma, notes, Tex., 136. 

Satsuma, vitamin C In, 197. 
therapeutic uses, 141. 

'V'nloncla, growth rates, 241. 

Valencia, storage, 537. 

Washington Navel, bud selection In, 
438. 

Washington Navel, prestorage treat- 
ment, 841. 

Orchard — 

diseases, control by dusting, 168. 
grass, chromosome number In, 31. 
grass, pollination, 131. 

Inspection. (See Nursery inspection.) 
management experiments, Ind., 634. 
trees, one* or two-year-olda, Ohio., 533. 
Orchards — 

irrigation studies, Calif., 184. 
spraying experiments, Ohio, 153. 

{See alao Fruits, Apples, Peaches, etc.) 
Orchids — 

and fungi, association between, 219. 
a&ymbiotlc germination in, 219. 
culture methods, 720. 
epiphytic, pest on citrus trees, 851. 
germination, rOle of endophytic fungi, 
720. 

Oregon College, notes, 99, 900. 

Oregon Station, notes, 900. 

Organic — 

acids, effect on cotton, 899. 
compounds, constitution, relation to 
toxicity to Insects, 560. 
compounds, preparation and analysis, 
treatise, 201. 
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Organic — Continued. 

matter in soils, 310 . 
synthesis in plants, 215. 

Ortianisms. {See Bacteria and Microor- 
ganisms.) 

Oricnial peach moth. {See Peach moth.) 
Ormrnia prulnosa, notes, Conn. Stale, 161. 
Oi'unmeutul plants, shrubs, and trees. {See 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees.) 

Ornithodoi \i8 Rpp., transmission of Prepo- 
nema crocUlurae by, lOo 
Orobamhe cumana, physiology, 620. 
Orthoptera, Manitoban, immutave stages, 
050. 

Oryhsidne, systematic position, 553. 
Orj/yaai^hlJus hurinanu naia, {Sfc Grain 
beetle, saw-toothed.) 

Osier growing and basketry, 481. 

Osmosis, anomalous, in living cells, SIT. 
Osmotic — 

concentration in plants, efft‘ot of varia- 
tions in, 515. 

pressure In roots and cell activity, 118. 
pressure in trees, 510. 
pressure, relation to winter killing 
and leaf fall, 619. 

{See also Sap.) 

Osteomalacia of horses in Germany, 378. 
Ovarian — 

dynamics, fundamental laws, 424. 
hormone, effect in producing pro-ocs- 
trous development, 223. 
regeneration after complete ovariec 
tomy, 223. 

regeneration in mice, 025. 

Ovaries, changes In, following exposure to 
X-rays, 30, 325. 

Ovariotomy — 

comploto, ovarian regeneration after, 
223. 

in dogs, 378. 

in fowls and sex Inversion. 625. 
unilateral, in rats, cfft^cta, 222. 
Ovularla on Alchemilla, luorpliology and 
biology, 040. 

Ovulation in pigeons, 220. 

Ox warble file's, paper on, 554. 

{See alHo Warble files.) 

Oxidase activity in plants, factors affect- 
ing, Mich., 417. 

Oxygen — 

Inactivating effect on plant virus, 744. 
poisoning In mammals, 381. 
separation by succulents in absence of 
carbon dioxide, 514. 
subcutaneous injection. 468. 

Oyster aJiell scale, control, S05. 

Oyster spoilage, bacteriology, 888, 

Oystei*s — 

dredging, N.J., 256. 
studies, N.J., 67. 
utilization of food, N.J., 256. 
water conditions and spawning, N.J. 
764. 

Pachyneuron apidivorum, notes, CO. 

Paco, vitamin B in, 94. 


IViddy. {See Rice.) 

Paints, pigments, varnihbes, and resins, 
203. 

Palm, coconut. {See Coconut.) 

J aim oil, chemistry, 203. 

Palms, oil. {See Oil palms.) 

Caunma diseases in Jamaica, 150. 

Pan dan ta pyruaana, notes, 834. 

Papain, preparation, 141. 

Ptipaipema iiUcla. {See Stalk borer.) 
Papaya, cultivation, 141. 

Papayas, notes, Hawaii, 335, 

Paper — 

making materials, technical research 
in, 95. 

mulch experiments, 40; Calif., 211. 
pulp, suitability of woods for, U.S.D.A., 
637. 

Papulospora sp., notes, 443. 

X‘arnbotulism — 

of cattle in South Africa, 875. 
of equines, 877. 
l*aradichlorubenzene — 

in soluble pine-tar creosote, tests, N.J., 
757. 

use against black peach aphid, 856. 
Panifliu coaling on plant roots, effect of 
soil microorganisms. 358. 

Paraleyrodea mranjao n.sp., description, 
558. 

Paralysis in chicken.**, N.H., 379, 

Paralysis in fowls, cause, 473. 
Paraphclenohua pseiidopartettnua, notes, 749. 
I'arasltelln, sexual races of, 622. 

Parasites — 

and host, relation, 146, 357. 
external, of animals in South ADrica, 
77. 

new coccid-lnhabttiug, li'om Japan and 
California, 168. 
of livestock in America, 771. 
of Philippine chickens, 579. 
of poultry, 184, 674. 

Parasitic diseases, report, 077. 

Parasitism, double, case of, 246. 
Parasitology, veterinary, treatise, 179, 
Paraaitua sp., notes, 04. 

ParatenodCi-a ainenaia, notes, N.J., 67. 
ParaictranycUua puoeua, {See Bed mite, 
European.) 

Parat 3 *phoid — 

bacilli in cattle, notes, 278. 
bacilli in digestive tract, relation to 
disease, 671. 

infection of swine and man, 672. 
infections of poultry, serological tests, 
Can., 574. 

organl^. avian, birds infected with, 
N.J., 773. 

Paresis, parturient. {Sec Milk fever,) 

Paris green as mosquito larvlclde, 166, 560, 
858. 

I*ark3, city, birds In, treatise, 356. 
Parrakeots, descriptions, 837. 

Partridges, treatise, 653. 

Pasteurization. {See Milk.) 
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Pasture — 

crops for pork productlwu, Nobr., 500. 
improvement tests, lud,, OliS. 
soils, indicators for, 027. 

Pastures — 

for pies, Mo., 270 ; N.C., 2G0. 
in Finland, btudios, 428. 
management, &03. 
native, value, N.C., 205. 
of coastal plain, 702. 
permanent, in North Wales, o27. 
studios, Okln., 520. 
woodland, studies, Ohio, 125. 

also Grass<‘S, Grasslands, and 
Meadows.) 

Pasturing experiments with an untlllable 
field, Calif., 205. 

Pathology, treatise, 376. 

Pawpaw diseases, notes, 640. 

Pea — 

aphid, studies. Me., 103. 

disease, studies, 544. 

root rot, studies, 848; N.J., 47, 741 

rust, notes, 639. 

(See also Peas.) 

Peach — 

aphid, green, aptt rous form*?, meta- 
moi*phosis and reproduction, 152. 
aphid, green, contiol, N.J., 50. 
aphid, green, dissemination of potato 
leaf roll by, Ind., 054. 
aphid, green, transmission of mosaic 
disoase by, 350. 
bacterial spot, notes, 2,43, 752. 
black spot, control, 440. 
brown rot, control, lT.3.t).A., 353, 803. 
canker, cause and pn-roulion, 253. 
cottony scale, life nistoiy ami coutcof, 
N.Y.State, 700. 
cottony scale, notes, 853. 
cottony scale, summary, 453. 

Olsi'uses, little known. 253. 
drop in 1024, cause, C5U. 

Fnsarhinr rot in Callfonila, S40. 
leaf curl, effect of weather, 840. 
moth, orieiitul. as apple pest, 455. 
moth, oriental, control, 455, 855 ; Conn. 
Btate. 101. 

moth, oriental, hibernalion quarters, 
455. 

moth, oriental, notes, 160. 
moth, oriental, studies, 57; N.J., 5S, 
756. 

moth, oriental, trapped in halt palls, 
357. 

Khteopus rot, 840, 
scab, control, U.S.D.A., 353, 303. 
scab, notes, Ohio, 144. 
seed from rosetted tree, seedlings from, 
Ga., 244. 

at'edUngs, propagation and distribution, 
N.J., 785. 

trees, blooming time, effect of fer- 
tiUaers, Okla,, 538, 
trees, defoliation, cause, 449. 
trees, leaf^scar lesions on, 440. 


Teach — Continued. 

twigs, arsenical injury, 752. 
yellows in J*eunsylvaniu, slatus, 000. 
Teachi's — 

arsenical injury, N.J., 742. 
blooming dates, N.J., 40. 
bivcdlng e\p(‘rinionts, N.J., 30, 734. 
Icrlllizer experiments, Tex., 130. 
gernJ nation, 835. 

:U‘nd< s and shipments, Iml., 580. 
growth rale, N.J., 734. 
hardlncsH, N.C., 23t>. 
hardy varieties, Ind., 035. 
ptdJtnntion studies, 535, 833. 
prodiietlon and marketing, S.C., CS2. 
protluction and shlpnieius in 8outUern 
States, IT.y.D.A., 5S4. 
spilt pit in, oaubC, N.J., 734. 
spray schedules for, N.J., 42. 
sprailng and dusting e:q)erimonts. 
U.S.IlA., 3G3. 

spraying exporinreuts, N.J., 52, 735. 
sterility in, 737. 
lliinning, 8.34; Mo., 635. 
vuneiios in nursery, hlentificatlon, 
Ohio, 135. 

vituuiins hi, Ga., 21)3. 
winter injury, Utah. 548. 
yield after a frci'ze, Okla., 533. 

I'eanul — 

leaf disease, notes, G30. 

loaf spot, notes, 443. 

meal v. soy bean meal, Del., 272. 

rou‘tte, studies, 443. 

Ton nut s — 

breeding experiinonls, Tex., 12C. 
neiiiatodos affeciing, 74U. 

^ari<‘tles*, Tenn., 120. 
viiriety tests, 740. 

jields, eU’eet of spacing and time of 
shelling, U.S.D.A., 37. 

I ’car—’* 

bliK'k-t’ul of Tartlett^, siudleH, 751, 
blight, studies, Calif., 243. 
canker, studies, 352. 
tin» blight, liMory and control, 840. 
lejif curling midge, l)lologlc.al control, 
100 . 

ro/m, tre.itnicnt, 353. 
scab lu 8paln, notes, 353, 
seeds, germination, 835, 
slug, biological control, IGO. 
tree canker, notes, 818. 

Tears — 

breeding, Can., 2.*»0. 

fredi and canmd, vitJimln <’ in, 302. 

hybridization studiec, S33. 

Japune>t» sand, effect uf locality, 437. 
Japanese s*ind, vitamin C in, 3ti7. 
spray residue removal from, Oreg., 43. 
varieties, N.H., 885. 

Teas — 

breeding, Can., 230. 
cultivated and wild species, compari- 
son, 428. 

double and single p<tdding In, 534. 
effect on skeloton of hogs, Idaho, 705. 
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— ContlnuoU. 
inlioritai»cc in, 12.*). 
plantiiii? tosfs, Idaho, 720. 
v.'irhdy 227; Can., 3.3; Idaho, 

720; Minn,, 226, 

vncloty IosIk, uniform stands ossontlal, 
528. 

iN*tit as domestic fuel, 581. 

IVliriiic* of silkw-orms, cause, 300. 
ro(*jin — 

case hearer, biology, Tex., 301. 
mottle leaf, studies, Calif., 215. 
niit, development, 030, 730 ; Ga., 235. 
pisllllnte flowers, formation and de- 
velopment, 430 ; < ♦kin , 430. 
pollen, distance carried by wind, 439. 
se-ih, eOTiti'Ol. U.S.D.A., 254. 
soils ami illon, 738. i 

trees, winter in,1ui->, Laolors affoctlna. 

2H. 

Pecans — 

fertilizer (Xporinients, 241. 
flowerinar and pollination, N.Mox., 2.35. 
propaj^at’on, Okia., 533, 
pectin — 

in apple leaves, 51 1. 
sobitions, viscosity and Jelljiuft prop- 
erties, Del., 502. 
aiihstanees, 202. 

Pecf/?jop7iora noBPUvipVa. \Ficc Bolhvorm, 
pink.) 

Penompid bra^slonc. Cahhnr'e inarsot.) 

Peloteria, Amerienu species, k^w. 203. 
lVllnt;ra preventive action of foods, 205. 

Pi uicniium — 

filnitcnm, action of silts on, 010. 
gldiicnm, notes, 3L5. 
sp., notes, 010. 
ronmylvanla — 

As'^oclation of Dairy md Milk In- 
spectors, report, 000, <107. 

(’’♦ille^e, notes, 100, 30<1, *<07, 

Station, 7iot'»s, 100, 300, 
rentoson theory of cold resistance in coni- 
fer , 120. 

TVppor blossom end rot, notes, 240, 84,3. 
i'epppi* by-jivoflucts, feedlm? value, Gn., 200. 
Pepper pollii disease, studies, 240. 

Pepper vertlclllloso iu Italy, 615. 

I’eppers — 

eullure and market liu;, V.I., 335, 
effect of B»)di»m nitwite, N.J., 40, 736. 
variety tests, Tex., 136. 
vitamins in, 293. 

Perldcnnium — 

indicifiM n.8p., description, 364. 
JctirilenBC, description, 354. 
sp, new to northeastern United States, 
758. 

BtrobU (See White pine hllKter rust.) 
Permeability — 

of he(‘t protoplasm, effect of tempera- 
ture, 217, 410. 

of plant cells to urea, effect of ether, 
515, 


Permeability— Continued, 
of soils, N.Mex., 210. 
of soIl« und(‘r irrlsjation, factors affect- 
ing, N.Mex., 315. 

PeronoBpora — 

cubrntifs^ control, 147. 
ftcariac, pflra^itiHm, 010. 
jaapifina, notes, 51. 

Jaefveae, notes, 130. 
parasitica, notes, 343, 347. 

BcJiacIitii, notes, 51. 
ficJiIeidcnif hibernation, 644. 
Persimmons, orimital, culture, Calif., 45. 
IVrspiiatinn, "ctlon on textiles, 890, 
Pestalozzia dlcenses, 541. 

PcRtaiotzia palmnnnn, notes, 030. 

I’etrel ston»ach oil. vitamin T> In, 800. 
Ptirolenm oil eniuMons, toxicity, relatlim 
to size of oil drops, 557. 

Pelroleimi oil, Insecticidal value, Calif., 
25S. 

PlWfdon voch^rariae, variability, 263. 

Pi alaenae, new genera and species, descrip- 
tions, 202. 

Pltanerotoma rhttarioniac n.sp., description, 
500. 

Pheasants, treatise, 56, 255. 

Plifliinuit IpniatiHB, injury to oak, 860. 
I»henol, bactericidal a<tIon, 50. 

Phenoloffii rJ obwu’vatlons — 

in Moravia and Silesia, 807. 
in Netherlands, 807. 

PholoealriKs prrlatuf>, trapping, 862. 

Phonui — 

VnQam, studies. 248. 
sp, on onion, 740. 
spp., notes, 030. 
niomopsia — 

ciurrc^.ccns on figs, 651. 
vlh'U notes, U.8.D.A., 440. 
rff/f, winter stare, 156. 
psciidotBugac, notes, 450. 

Phomopsis disease of conifers, 551. 

Pboresy in Insects, 554, 

I*]iosphttlo — 

determination, 312. 

inorganic blo<»d, as diagnostic symp- 
tom Cor I’lckets, 792. 
rock, composting expt rlments, Ga., 212. 
Pho^pliates — 

and relatcfl proilucts, treatise, 502. 
comi»arison, Ga., 212 ; Ind., 014 ; H.I., 
G15. 

comparison, for tea soils, 20, 
Phosphalic f»‘rtmzer materials, manufac- 
ture, 317. 
rho.sphorie acid — 

determination methods. 311. 
determination, sources of error In, 11. 
loss from manure, conditions of, 317. 
losses by leaching in north Wales, 20. 
solubility, modifications, 811. 
sources, Md., 214. 

Phosphorus— 

deflclency, cause of cattle disease, WIs., 
273. 
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I'hosphorus — Continued. 

deficiency, effect on blood of cattle, 
763. 

effect on compoBitloii of tomato plants, 
41. 

excitant effect on leaf activiti(‘K, lin. 
feriillzers, response of tobacco to, 530. 
requirements of old tobacco soils, 
Conn.Stnte, 333. 
source for pigs, Ohio, 172. 
utilization by corn in bill fertilization, 
728. 

Photosynthesis — 

in water plants, 817. 
with ammonia, 803. 

Phototropic apparatus, new, 850. 
Pbototropism — 

and growth reaction to light, 617. 

In foliage leaves, 22. 
studies, 718. 

PJiragmidlum tmitafiSj studies, 550. 
Phycopeltia cpiphyton, notes, 344. 
Phj/llaotinia coryleoj notes, 089. 
Phyllop7iaoa rugosa^ notes, C3. 

Phglloaticta pollaccH n.sp., notes, C52. 
Phylloatiota sp., notes, 630. 

Phyaaloepova eucclyptorum, notes, 430. 
Physics in Industry, 184. 

Physooephala aaglttaria, notes, 04, 
Phytoactlnometer, description, 022. 
PhytommuB posticus, (See Alfalfa weevil.) 
PTiytophaga destructor, (See Ilesslnn fly.) 
Phytophthora — 

disease of cucumber seedlings, 640. 
leaf blight of peony, 343. 
Phytophthora — 

faberi, notes, 254, 443. 

/aberi, studies, P.R., 442. 
infestans on tomato, 048. 

(JSfee also Potato blight, late.) 
omnivora arccne, noles, 862. 
pahnivora, notes, 660. 
palmivora, studies, P.R., 442. 
sp., notes, 640. 

8pp., studies, 443. 

Phytosterol, Irradiated, antirachitic ^alue, 
292, 

Phytosterols, studies, N.Y.Stnte, 610. 
Pickles, recipes, 800. 

Pieris brassicac — 

biological complex, 364. 
parasite of, 461. 

Pigeon disease, notes, 879. 

Pigeon pea — 

anthracnosG, 840. 
canker, notes, 640. 
secdUng parasite, notes, P.B,, 442. 
wilt, notes, 540. 

Pigeon peas, Improvement, 720. 

Pigeons — 

blood counts In, 882. 
carrier, sex determination, 175. 
inheritance in, 624. 
types of head feathering, 222. 
Pigments^ 

bacterial, 318. 

constitution and synthesis, 821. 


qgments — Coni inuod. 

eye, In albino mammals, 626. 
varnishes, resins, and paints, 203. 

(Sic also AiiLbocyaniii and Color In- 
herit .incc.) 

*1 'S — 

blood colls In, 70. 
bone development in, 401. 
l)reedliig <ind feeding for market, 70. 
brec'ding, growing, and finishing for 
bacon, 70. 

breeding systems, Okla., 521, 
enro and feeding, 402. 
early spring, feeding and marketing, 
Ind., 385. 

cfl‘ect of time of mating, Olda., 621. 
fall, production in Alberta, 372. 
fall, protein recinirements, 600. 
fattening, effect of oats, 762. 
fecundity In, Mo., 463. 
feeding experiments, 3(;0 ; Calif., 372; 
Mo., 4G1; Ncbr., 565; N.J., 60, 764; 
N.Mox., on; N.C., 268; Ohio, 171, 
867; Tex., 172; U.S.D.A., 56G. 

(See also Sows, brood.) 
following cattle, COO. 
forecafeting prices, 85. 
growth, radiant energy foci or, 762. 
inheritance of hair swirl, Okla., 521. 
Judging, 70. 
marketing, Iowa, 686. 
marketing problems, 703. 
parasites of, P.B., 408. 
pastures for, Mo., 270, 807. 
poisoning from cottonseed meal, Ohio, 
807. 

production, adjusting to market de- 
mand, 111., GS5. 
raising in Mississippi, 402. 
raising in South Carolina, 70. 
sex ratio and litter size, relation to 
berdbook data, Okla., 621. 
slaughtered at Federal Inspected 
plants, variations in yield, Ohio, 883. 
(Sve also Sows and Swine.) 

Pine- 

blister rust. (See \Vliito pine blister 
rust.) 

In Sweden, spring or autumn sowing, 
342. 

red, thinning, 740. 

Scotch, from various sources, behavior, 
143. 

seed dissemination, Calif,, 242. 
seeds, time for sowing, 537. 
species attacked by Poridermiums, 354. 
species, dependence on biological soil 
factor, 836. 

species, hybridization between, 836. 
species, properties, 588. 
tip moth, parasites of, 365, 457, 660. 
tip moth, studies, Nebr., 453. 
tnckohoc on, 748. 

(See also Finns and White pine.) 
Pineapple — 

diseases, notes, 640. 

wilt, relation to soil acidity, 447. 
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Pineapples, fertilizer experiments, 386. 

Pink boUworm. (See Boll worm, pink.) 

Pink eye spread among cbllclren, cause, 
Calif., 267. 

Pinue — 

montana and P. eilvesttis, hybridiza- 
tion between, 836, 

patiilOj introduction Into South Africa, 
440. 

patula, properties, 538. 
silveetria and P. montana, hybridiza- 
tion between, 830. 

Pipe conduits, concrete cradles for, 670. 
Pirioularia ori/sae, notes, 030. 
Plroplasmoses, papers on, 471. 
Piroplaamosis of horses and cattle in 
Japan, 863. 

Pisaodea strohi, (Sec White pine weevil.) 
Placenta — 

and chorionic membranes, hormone 
content, 724. 

of rabbit, giant colls in, 221. 

Plague in South Africa, rOle of fleas in, 
760. 

Plant- 

anatomy, pathological, treatise, 240. 
breeding and research in Pusa, 227. 
breeding, isolation from foreign pollen, 
121 . 

breeding, manual for Tropics, 27. 

(See Qiao Heredity, Hybridization, 
and apeciflo planta,) 
cancer or crown gall, 641. 
cancer tumors, bacteriophage from, 
744, 

cells, absorption of salts by, 319. 
cells, carbohydrate alimentation in, 
319. 

cells, heat killing, rapidity, 26, 

(See alao Cell.) 

chromosomes. (See Chromosomes.) 
disease resistance, studies, 246. 
diseases, Nebr., 639; N.J., 740. 
diseases— 

and pests in Trinidad and Tobago, 
145. 

and pests, treatise, 539. 
biochemistry, 156, 348. 
control in Pennsylvania, 253, 
control, relation to climate, 442. 
due to parasitic fungi, treatise, 
637. 

Immunity in, 640, 
in British Guiana, 442. 
in California, 837. 
in Canada, 837, 
in China, 640. 
in Gambia, 443. 
in Gold Coast, 146, 448. 
in Illinois during 1923, 539. 
in Indiana, 343. 
in Ireland, 443. 

In Kenya Colony, 146, 443. 
in Netherlands, 344. 
in New Tork, 887. 
in Philippines, 838. 

In Porto Blco, P.E., 442. 


Plan t — Continued. 

diseases — continued 
in Queensland, 48. 
in South Australia, 344. 
in Uganda, 146. 
in Western Australia, 444. 
notes, 639; N.J., 47. 
relation to Insects, Ind , 653. 
seeds as carriers, 037, 
studies. Can., 146. 
treatise, 343. 
virus, studies, 838. 

(See alao Fungi and different hoat 
planta.) 

ecology, textbook, 614. 
families, syllabus, 116. 
genetics, studies, 120. 
geography, treatise, 116, 513. 
growth — 

effect of soil treatment prepara- 
tions, 637. 
energy of, 216. 

interrelation of day length and 
temperature, 23. 
laws of, 117. 

relation to H-ion concentration, 
Mo., 417. 

relation to Irrigation, 776. 
inspection. (£ree Nursery inspcctloii.) 
introductions, S.Dak., 634. 
material in adobe bricks of historic 
buildings, Calif., 226. 
materials for foundation planting, trea- 
tise, 439. 

nomenclature, 720. 
nomenclature, transfers in, 187. 
nutrition, history of problems, 215. 
parasites, immunity and predisposition 
to, 540. 

parts, growth awakening by stimulat- 
ing agents, 618. 
pathology in Canada, 145. 
pathology in France, 245. 
pathology, treatise, 639. 
physiology, research In, 138. 
physiology studies in South Africa, 77. 
physiology, treatise, 414, 415, 313. 
pigmentation. (See Anthocyanln and 
Pigments.) 

Protection, Second International Con- 
ference, notes, 400. 
protection, treatise, 637. 
specimens, directions for preparation, 
N.Y.Slate, 636. 

sterols, reduction products, N.Y.State, 

. 610. 

stimulation, amount and results, 416. 
structure changes due to modified en- 
viromnent, 614. 

tissue fluids of phanerogamic epiphytes, 
electrical conductivity, 26. 
tissue, vitamin A formation in, 294. 
tissues, calcium oxalate crystals in, 
215. 

viruses, attenuation, 744. 
viruses, classification, Wia., 844. 
weevils, South Australian, 264, 
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Plantnln — 

rod leaf color iiilioritaiico, 121. 
vitamins In, COO. 
rianta- 

a1)sciK'*?ion nrd oxfolliillon of floral 
oretans, 710. 

allnimin formation in, 417. 
altoration?- in. folio wlnj; rn si rat ion, 
719. 

alternation of tronoration In, 023. 
at different staiios, feedina oxp('rimfnts 
on ral‘^, 7S0. 

altachm^'nts of chromosomes at redne- 
tlon division, 421. 
hlochemistry of, treatise, 116. 
bnllious, treatise, 439. 
colonial, treatise, 031. 
composition, relation to photoperiodic 
changes, Wis., 210. 
culture, textbook, 888. 
development In writer, lisht eonditlnns, 
617. 

distribution, relation to illumination, 
417. 

drought resistance in, R14. 
effect of boron, 21, 315. 
effect of e.orbon dioxide, 127. 
effect of defleient water supply, 014. 
effect of electrical illumlnatiou, 117. 
effect of length of day. 418. 
effect of light, 117. 
effect of low temperatures, 419. 
effect of tar vapors, 120. 
oicctrophysiology, treatise, 110. 
fiber. (See Fiber.) 
flowering, cytologj’, treatise, 121. 
flowering, dictionary of, 22. 
flowering, families, 620, 
flowering, of California, manual, 110. 
forcing action of prussic acid, ,121. 
forcing with cyanide, 410, 831. 
forest, MycorrliiJBa In, 810, 
germination and growth, effect of eosin 
and erythro^ln, 436. 
graft hybrids In, 222, 
grafted, inheritance in, 20. 
green, sexes In, biochemical (llfferoncc, 
621. 

grouping, 110, 
hardy rautaats, 010. 
immunity in, 140, 637. 
imported, U.S.D.A., 220. 
internal condition and insect attack, 
337. 

internal therapy, 67, 3io. 
law of biochemical evolutionary de- 
velopment, 718. 
nervous mechanism, 118. 
nitrogen absorption from culture solu- 
tions, N,J.. 717. 

of arid regions, moistnre supply, 410. 
of China, collection, 137, 
of Colorado, water requirement, 616, 
of Glaclfsr National Park, 142, 
of Natal, water relations, 218. 
ornamental, culture in Florida, trea- 
tise, 780. 


Plants — Continued. 

oniamonlal. descriptions. Can., 237. 
ornamental, diseases and pests, 0.53. 
oruMmenlal, variety tests, Alaska, 332. 
permonbilitj'. (See rermeability.) 
phot osyn thesis. (Ste Photosynthesis.) 
ifliyslological processes, auto-rognlatlon, 
318. 

pits and vessels In, intercommunica- 
tion, 815. 

poisonous, in Colorado, Colo., 468. 
poisonous, in South Africa, 370, 873. 
imisoiious to livestock, 325 ; Mont., 
278. 

{See filfio Livestock poisoning and 
specific pUinU.) 

pollination. {See Pollination.) 
propagation by cuttings, 137. 
pure Hues, stnbility, 120. 
respiration. {Sec Respiration.) 
rock, handbook, 342. 
sap ascent in, 118. 

selective absorption of potassium by, 
216. 

senility In, 321. 
sox determination lu, 326. 
sodium in, 000. 
starch formation in, 23. 
stimulants for, 718. 
snccesHional disease in, 158. 
synthetic mechanism, 215. 
transfiT of solutes in, 8J5. 
transpiration. {See Transpiration.) 
trauma tropism in, 119. 
tropical, specific conductivity of wood 
in, 418. 

variation. (See Variation.) 
variegation in, review of literature, 
818. 

vitamin E s.vnthesls by, 506. 
water economy, 321. 
water, photosynthesis in, 837. 
wilting, loss of water during, 617, 
w’lltlng, ndntlon to transpiring power 
of Ir^aves, 616. 

winLorkilUng and leaf fall, relation 
to osmotic presMire, CIO. 
woody. {See Woody.) 

{Sec aUo Vegetal ion.) 
pfasmodiophora iaVaei n.sp., structure and 
cultural history, 840. 
ria-'molysls, aftcrin flu once, 516. 
Plaamopara vitlcola, notes, 860* 

Plastids, gr(‘cn, assimilation capability, 321. 
PleotodlsceVa veneta, notes, 843. 
Plectoapira myriandra n.g. and n.Bp., notes, 
163. 

Pleuropneumonia — 

bovine, papers on, 181. 
bovine, types of virus, 182. 
contagiosa, notes, 181. 
relation to strangles in horses. 472, 
PJodia interpvneiella, (See Indion-meaJ 
moth.) 

Plows, draft, studies, Nebr,, 670. 

Plum — 

aphid, control, 64, 
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Plum — Continued. 

brown rot, control, 54. 
brown rot, factors affecting susceptl- 
billly, 156. 

ciireulio in apple orchards, R60. 
curcullo on peach, control, U.S.D.A., 
3C;J. 

disease in eastern Kansas, 818. 
Mothloy, tests, Tox., 180. 
pits, germination, Nebr., 688. 
rust, notes, 640. 
seed.s, germination, 835. 
trees In northern Manchuria, 44. 
Plums — 

blooming season, Ohio, 437. 
blossom bud development, S84. 
breeding, 580. 

breeding experiments, N.Y. State, 030. 
European, pollination requirements In 
California, 838. 
hybridization studies, 833. 

Japanese, pollination requirements in 
California, 838. 

Japanese, thinning tests, 884. 
maturity, relation to shipping and 
quality, Calif., 389. 
pollination studies, 636. 
propagation by stem cuttings, 238. 
varieties, N.H., 835- 
Pneumathodes of coconut palm, 321. 
Pneumonia, progressive, and Jagziekte in 
sheep, comparison, 073. 

{See also Pleuropneumonia.) 

PnyiFia soaMei, notes, Ohio, 162. 

Poa l>uVbosa, habits and cultural needs, 631. 
Poa spp., germination, 681. 

Pod borer, notes, 655. 

Podocarpus graoilior leaf disease, notes, 444. 
PodosphG&ra Icucoirlcha, notes, 649, 
Pogoniris varieties, studies, N.X.ComeU, 
341. 

Poison baits for cutworms, MUh., 638. 
Poison baits for grasshoppers, Mich., 568; 
Nobr., 452. 

Poisonous animals and their venom, 379. 
Poisonoiis plants. {iSoe Plants, poisonous.) 
Political radicalism and conscrvatlsin, de- 
mographic and economic basis, 101. 
Pollen — 

mother coll and embryo sac in sugar 
beet, development, 823. 
mother colls, melosis, 823. 
mother cells, uninucleate, division In, 
X21. 

Sterility in Datura, 823. 
sterility In EpUobium hybrids, 826. 
sterility in shepherd's purse, inherited, 
824. 

tetrad wall formation in Lathraca, 210. 
tube development In Llnaria, 222. 
tube growth, differential, nudeus and 
cytoplasm in, 121 . 

tube growth In Datura, abnormalities, 

121 . 

97708—28 7 


Pollination — 

and bees, 264. 

of fruit, general survey, 42. 

{See also speciflo plants.) 

Polyhedral body diseases of insects, 663. 
Polyhybrids, numerical results of selection, 
222 . 

Polyploids, behavior, 32. 

Polypo^us vaporarlus, notes, 532. 

Poly sulfide dips, diluted, decomposition, 77, 
Pomace flies — 

exceptional classes, G22. 
nahronema lirvae in, 050. 
mutualism and yeasts of wine, 653. 
Popillm JaiiOtiica. {See Japanese beetle.) 
Populations, make-up of offspring, formulas, 
722. 

Fopulus species, introduction into South 
Africa, 440. 

Pork — 

cost of production, Znd., 585. 
home-cured, Ky., 291. 
production, feed and other require* 
ments, Ohio, 188. 
soft, experiments, N.C., 269. 
soft, papers on, 761. 
soft, studies, Ga., 270. 

Porthetria dispar. {See Gipsy moth.) 

Porto Rico Insular Station, notes, 300. 
Porto Rico Station, notes, 100. 

Porto Rico Station, report, 494. 

Posture, review of literature, 292. 

Potash — 

deposits in Poland, 21. 
effect on crop yields, Mass., 20. 
effect on sweet potatoes, N.J., 742. 
effect on tomatoes, Tex., 334. 
in fertilizers, effect, Ind., 317. 
soil, and crop removal of, Tex., 611. 
Texas, commercial possibilities, 21. 
Potassium — 

chlorate as weed poison, 186. 
excitant effect on leaf activities, 119. 
in animal nutrition. 64. 
permanganate for grape Oidlum, 851. 
selective absorption by plants, 213. 
Potato- 

Association of America, proceedings, 
780. 

beetle, Colorado, control in France, 

68 . 

beetle, Colorado, eradication, Idaho, 
765. 

beetle, Colorado, in Canada, 167. 

beetle, Colorado, parobite of, 451. 

black heart, physiological studies, 349. 

black scab, notes, 446. 

blight, control, 230. 

blight epidemic, effect of weather, 546. 

blight experiments, 443. 

blight, late, notes, 540. 

blight, late, studies, 446. 

blight, late, susceptibiUty to, 349, 646. 

blight resistant varieties, 150, 8^. 

canker in Silesia, 844. 
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Potato — Continued, 
di&eases — 

and pests, papers on, 730. 

deeoneration, Ohio, 144. 

degeneration, new treatment, 640. 

in France, 544. 

in Italy, 440. 

loaf and tuber, 446. 

near Nanking, control, 040. 

studios, N.H., 340. 

virus, 448, 643. 

farms In New Jersey, husiness record , 
N.J., 783. 

Ilea beetles, control, N.Y.State, 258. 
flowei*s as variutal characteristics, 031 
hollow heart, control, Mich., 544. 
leaf roll and mosaic outbreak in sound 
stock, 446, 

leaf roll and related diseases, 61. 
leaf roll, control, Idaho, 740. 
leaf roll, dissemination by insects, lud., 
654. 

leaf roll, notes, 843; Ind., 638. 
leaf roll, studies, 545. 
ieafhopper, dissemination of potato leaf 
roll by, Ind., 634. 

Ieafhopper on alfalfa, Tenn., 634. 
Ieafhopper, control, N.Y.State, 238. 
mosaic and related diseases, 51. 
mosaic, control, Nehr., 589. 
mosaic, effect of intermittent tempera- 
tures, 249. 

mosaic, insect carriers, 350. 
mosaic, notes, 843; Ind., 038. 
mosaic transmissible to tobacco, 232. 
net-nccrosls, notes, 830. 
plant bug in Florida, 850. 
plant sour sickness, notes, 749. 
powdery scab, notes, 545. 

Rhizoctonia after manure treatment, 
447. 

Rblzoctonla, control, Idaho, 740. 
scab control, N.J., 47. 
scab gnat, notes, Ohio, 162. 
scurf, studies, N.J*, 48. 
seedlings, tests, Alaska, 522. 
spindle tuber, studies, Nobr., 580. 
sprain, notes, 350. 

stipple-streak disease, studies, 150, 844. 
storage rot, notes, 639. 
tuber infection by Altemaria aolani, 
relation to storage conditions, Fla., 
843. 

tuber moth in storage, control, 164. 
tubers, composition, effect of leaf roll, 
646. 

tubers, dormant and nondormant, me- 
tabolism of nitrogen compounds, 818. 
tubers, Immature seed, relation to de- 
generation, 645. 

tubers, Mlcrocccoua prodigioam affect- 
ing, 645. 

tubers, sprouting, effect of carbon di- 
sulfide, 528. 

tubers, starch grain development, 61S. 
tubers, superterranean, production, 518. 


’otato—Continued. 

varlolles, synonymity and incidence of 
wall, 528. 
wart, control, 350. 

uart, history, dislrlbutlon, and con- 
trol, 250, 

wart immunity of French varieties, 
645. 

wart, infection tests, 844. 

wart resistant varieties, breeding, 447, 

wart, studios, 151. 

wart susceptible varieties, 360, 447, 

witches’ broom, notes, 230. 

Potatoes — 

bud Inhibition and apical dominance, 
effect of thiourea, 26. 
culture experiments, 524; Alaska, 522. 
culture in Germany, 432. 
culture in India, 020. 
culture in Indiana, 528. 
culture in Kentucky, 331. 
degeneration, Nehr., 539. 
degeneration and maturity of seed, 645. 
digestibility, effect of preparation, 889. 
early, storage tests, N.C., 226. 
early varieties, 230. 
fertilizer experiments, Alaska, 622 ; 
Mich., 614; N.C., 226; N.H., 831; 
OkJa., 528 ; Pa., 481, 436. 
fertilizer experiments in North 'Wales, 
431. 

fertilizers for, papers on, 730, 

Gold Medal, tests, 524. 
improvement by hill selection, Utah, 
431. 

improvement for Michigan, 331. 
Inheritance of red cortical color, 520. 
marketing in England and Wales, 191. 
New Jersey, seed value, N.J., 727 
production and improvomeut, Alaska, 
522. 

respiration at low temperatures, 118. 
seed, certiffed, tests, Mo., 424; Tenn., 
639. 

seed, effect of sprouting first at bud 
end, Ind., 627. 
seed, paper.s on, 730. 
seed, production, Ohio, 251. 
seed, stimulation, 119. 
seed, storage, Ohio, 829. 
seed, treatment, Wyo., 250. 
seed treatment, field test of mercuric 
chloride solutions, 844. 
seeding experiments, N.II., 330; Idaho, 
720; Mich., 028; Mo., 424; N.J., 82, 
727 ; Tenn,, 628. 
source of seed tests, K.J., 727. 
spraying and dusting experiments, 
Mich., 628; N.Y.State, 258; Ohio, 
144. 

spraying experiments, N.J., 47, 741. 
starch in, effect of fertilizers, 227. 
storage and planting tests, Ohio, 125. 
storage and transportatlonal diseases, 
Mich., 642. 

stored in fertilizer bags, effects, 331. 
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Potatoes — Continued. 

strength of culms, factors affecting* 
827. 

time of planting tests, Nebr., C23. 
uneven stands In, cause, 730. 
varietal resistance to bacterial dis- 
eases, 045. 

varietlt's, characteristics, and methods 
of rogulug, 828. 

varieties, errors of synonymy and wart 
suBCoptibUlty, 844. 

varieties free from virus diseases, 
Idaho, 740. 

varieties, German, susceptibility to 
late blight, 616. 
varieties in British Isles, 87. 
varieties, studios, Hawaii, 826. 
variety tests, 227 ; Alaska, 622 ; Idaho. 
726; Okla., 628; Tex., 126; 
U.S.D.A., 624, 

Potteries, rural, and decorative crafts, 484. 
Poultry — 

brooder house lor Connecticut, 678. 
brooder house, portable, plans, 678. 
color in, Vrlesendorp's theories, 27. 
Congress, Third World’s, editorial, 301. 
culling, Okla., 568. 

disease diagnostic lahoratoi’y, report, 
674. 

diseases, 180, 280, 377, 773 ; N.C., 280 ; 

N.J., 79, 772 ; R.I., 472. 
diseases, outbreaks, Kebr., 673. 

(See also specific diseases,) 
fanning, economic study, Wash.CoL, 
584. 

farms In New Jersey, N.J., 783. 
fattening experiments, N.C., 272. 
feeding experiments, Idaho, 70; N.J., 
706. 

feeding, principles and practice, Calif., 
70. 

See also Chidks and Hens, lay- 
ing.) 

feeds, palatability, Ohio, 808. 

Hock, commercial unit, N.C., 271. 
green feed for, Ohio, 662, 
houses, germ content of air, N.C., 280. 
houses, multiple unit, plans, N.J., 582. 
houses, painting and preservation, N.J., 
770. 

houses, plans, 882. 

houses, plans and construction, XIL, 
187. 

houses, portable, plans and construc- 
tion, 82. 

houses, temperature tests and ventila- 
tlou, Ind., 675. 

houses, ventilation and construction, 
Nebr., 570. 

inheritance in, E.I., 423. 
laying house, construction, 882. 
Loghorn, Inheritance of egg produc- 
tion, N.J., 28. 

nutritional rcQulrements, Mo,, 457, 
462; N,J., 72. 

prices of breeding stock, hatching 
eggs, and baby chicks, Idaho, 272. 


Poultry — Continued. 

production, treatise, 868. 
raising, 308; U.S.D.A., 270. 
raising, auidchook, 706. 

Rhod(‘ Island Red, inheritance of plum- 
age color in, 624. 
roundworms, treatment. La., 678. 
scratch grain for, value, Ind., 662. 
Silky, inheritance of black pigment in, 
624. 

vaccination against pox and dlpththe- 
ria, 878. 

worms in, control, Idaho, 184. 

(See also Chickens, Ducks, Fowls, etc.) 
Power on farms, papers on, 83. 

Prairie Insects. 656. 

Prairies of central United States, vegeta- 
tion, 626. 

Praon simulansj notes, 462. 

Pregnancy, tissues of, hormone content, 724. 
Preserves, recipes, 800. 

Prices, farm, reliability and adequacy of 
data, n.S.D.A., 85. 

Prices, index numbers, Ohio, 290, 404, 697, 
883. 

Prickly pear. (See Cactus.) 

Proflavine, therapeutic value iu abortion 
disease, 873. 

Prosimttlium hirtipes, notes, N.H., 62. 
Prosthogonlmus, rOIe of dragon flies In 
transfer, 774. 

Protein — 

diet, high, physiological effects, 89. 
rcquireircnts of cows, Ohio, 175. 
requirements of diabetic chRdren, 689. 
supplements, effect on bone develop- 
ment in pigs, 461. 

supplements for dairy cattle, Del., 272. 
supplements for lajing hens, Idaho, 71. 
supplements for pl^, Nebr., 566. 
value of foods in nutrition. 891. 
value of meat, relation to connective 
tissue in, 693. 

Proteins — 

animal, sources for poultry, N.J., 766. 
beef, as supplement to cereal proteins, 
880. 

determination, Hahn's method, 10. 
in beef heart, kidney, and liver, 00. 
in wheat as price factor, Nebr., 633. 
in wheat, effect of nitrogen fertilizers, 
829. 

in wheat, effect of time of Irrigation, 
132. 

in wool, studies, 808. 
nutritive value, effect of heat and oxi- 
dation, 90. 

selection by pigs, N.J., 70. 
structure determination, 707. 
vegetable, studies, 89. 

Proteose determination, Hahn*s method, 10. 
Proteus vulgaris, stimulating effect on B. 
laetis Oddi, 76. 

Protoparce quinqumaetOaitiis, parasite of 
larva, 362. 
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Protoplasm of beet, permeability, effect of 
temperature, 217. 

Protozoa — 

in Imboff tanks, distribution and suc- 
cession, N.J., 781, 

in rumen and reticulnm of American 
cattle, 771. 

in soil, studies, 17, 510. 
intestinal, of man, host-parasite rela- 
tions, 854. 

Protozyme — 

effect on egg production, N.J., 765. 
effect on plas, N.J., 764. 
feeding value, N.J., 78. 

Prunes — 

dried, determination of moisture in, 
Greg., 806. 

production and marketing, TJ.S.D.A., 
191. 

use in ice cream, Calif., 276. 

Pruning, (See apoclfia crops.) 

Prunna spp. — 

behavior of polyploids in, 32. 
crown gall resistance In, Calif., 244. 
Prussic acid, forcing studies with, 321, 
PeaXlue seHatus. (See Cotton hopper.) 
Pselapbidae, distribution, 553. 

Pseudomonas campestris, studies, 248. 
Pseudomonas citH. (See Citrus canker.) 
Pseudomonas malvacearum, notes, 644. 
Pseudoperonospora humuli — 

mycelial invasion of host, 160. 
perennial mycelium in, 348. 
Pseudopeaha traoheiphila, notes, 860, 861. 
Psoroptes ovis. (See Sheep scab mite.) 
Psyllia mail — 

morphology and biology, 554, 
morphology and coloring, 163. 
Ptychomtfia remota^ 
parasite, biology, 761. 
studies, 264. 

Public Health- 

Association of Pennsylvania, meeting, 
667. 

relation to milk supply, papers on, 872. 
Puocinia — 

coronata, alternate hosts, 746. 
coronataj notes, 158. 
coronifera on winter rye, C42. 
dispersa, notes, 74T. 
glum arum, notes, 840, 842; Calif., 247. 
glumarttm irifid, notes, 042, 
graminis avenae, inheritance of resist- 
ance to, 746. 

graminis avenae resistance in oats, 
breeding for, 147. 
graminis forms in Scotland, 147. 
graminis, notes, 444. 
graminis seoalis, notes, 747. 
helUmthi-molHa, notes, 831. 
mdlvacearum, anomalies in spomlation, 
641. 

pruni-spinosae^ notes, 549. 
purpurea, notes, 448. 

BPP. in Prance, 541, 641. 


Puccinia — Continued. 

spp., notes, 446, 639, 840. 
trhticina on Malakolf wheat, form 11, 
542. 

(See also host plants.) 

Pullets — 

cost of putting into laying, N.C., 271. 
ogg production, Idaho, 705. 
intestinal parasites, Can., 574. 

January hatched, Ohio, 404. 
laying ability, effect of time of hatch, 
N-Mex., 174. 

Pulp testing methods, 13. 

Pulvinaria — 

amygdali, life history and control, 
N y.Stalo, 700. 
ioeryi, outbreak, 856. 

Pumping from deep wells, effect on water 
table, 473. 

Pumpkin bacterial loaf spot, notes, 343. 
Puppies, new anthelmintic for, 872. 

Purdue University, notes, 000. 

PyenosceluB surinamensis, notes, 381. 
Pyrmsta nuhilaUs, (See Com borer, Euro- 
pean.) 

Pgrausta spp.. biology, 301. 

Pyrotol, use, 776. 

I^thiaeystis citrophthora^ 
notes, 50. 

resistance to, cause, Calif., 244. 
Pythium^ 

aphanidvumatum, notes, 347. 

Tmtleti, notes, 540. 
deharyanumt notes, 843. 
sp., notes, P.B., 442. 
spp., notes, 442, 048. 749. 

Quarter-evil. (See Blackleg.) 

Quince fire blight, history and control, 
846. 

Quinces, spray schedules for, N.J., 42. 
Quinhydrone electrode and its nppllcallons, 
804. 

Rabbits*—* 

Chinchilla, treatise, 175. 

Chinchilla- Japanese cross in, 80. 
color inheritunce and linkage in, 323. 
diseases of, 473. 
oxygen poisoning, 18i. 
placcntation in, studies, 221. 
raising, 605; U.S.D.A., 700. 

Rabies — 

anti-serum, rnblcidal property, 878. 
immunizatiun, 877. 

infected animals, blood and virus 
studies, 878. 
notes, 278. 

Radiation. (See Solar radiation.) 

Radish black root, notes, 848. 

Ragi, culture in India, 629. 

Railroad and truck tonnage In Ohio, 
U.S,DA.., 677. 

Rainfall— 

and March temperature in southern 
California, 506. 
cycles, effect on forestry, 46. 
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Ealnfall — Continued. 

oZ California, long-range forecasting, 
612. 

periodicities, 807; U.S.D.A., 206, 606. 
periodicities, Schuster's perlodogram 
for study, U.S.D.A., 207. 
relation to ascospore discharge in 
Venturia i^iacQualla, 751. 

Raisin industry, economic situation, Calif., 
884. 

Range — 

cattle production, factors in, N.Mex., 
680. 

flora, effect of burning, Calif., 242. 
grazing land, management, 660. 
livestock experiment station, 659. 
plants, poisonous. (Sec Plants, poison- 
ous, and Livestock poisoning.) 
Ransom, B. H., life work, 762. 

Bamnoulua acria — 

gynodimorphlc and normal forms, 122. 
mciosls in, 122. 

Rape, culture In British Columbia, 34. 

Rape, hybridization studies, 121. 

Rape seed, color and size, 520. 

Rape, varieties, Tenn„ 126. 

Raspberries — 

breeding, 536; Can., 286. 
culture, Alaska, 533. 
variety tests, N.J., 785. 

Raspberry — 

anthracnoec, notes, 343. 
blue stripe wilt, studies, 65, 763. 
diseases, studios, 155, 358, 753; Iowa, 
550. 

mosiiic, control, 850. 

mosaic, studies, N.Y.State, 549, 660. 

root borer, notes, N.J., 768. 

Verticil Hum wilt, notes, 253, 850. 
virus diseases, studios, Mich,, 651. 
yellow rust, studios, 650. 

Rats — 

born In four seasons, differences in 
growth curves, 825. 
control, 552; TJ.S,D,A., 562. 
fertility and Hterillty In, 823. 
growth, effect of manganese, 892. 
growth, effects of dietary deficiencies, 
505. 

magnesium content, 892. 
weight during gestation, 794. 

{See also Rodents.) 

Rayon — 

celluloso acetate, removing stains 
from, 96. 
dry-cleaning, 06. 
industry, treatise, 06, 
types, identification, 96, 899. 
yarns, handling in knitting, 198. 

(See alao Silk, artificial.) 

Recipes, laboratory, for foods courses, 89, 
Red mite, European, notes, NJ., 67. 767; 
Ohio, 162. 

Red scale, ptirasite of, Calif., 267. 

Red spider, studies, Calif., 260. 

Red spiders on conifers, Ohio, 162. 

Redtop leaf spot, notes, 261. 


Redwood seed dissemination, Calif., 242. 
Redwoods of California, methods of af- 
forestation, 836. 

Refrigeration — 

household, treatise, 07. 
in chemical industry, treatise, 779. 
Refrigerators, household, studies, Ind., 695. 
Relapsing fever, epidemiology, rOle of Cimeat 
leotulariuB in, 769. 

Reproduction — 

deficient diet, studies, 897. 
dietary requirements for. 898. 

In cows, physiology, 460. 

Reproductive organs, accessory, effect of 
X-ray sterilization, 424. 

Resins — 

insulating, effect of moisture, 777. 
paints, pigments, and varnishes, 203. 
Respiration — 

aerobic and anaerobic, In leaves, 820. 
calorimetry with cattle, advances la, 
761. 

in plants, 22. 

in plants, history of problems, 215. 
BhaMitia mioroj^uraaria n.sp., notes, 749. 
RTia'bdocHne p^eudotaugae, new on Douglas 
fir in Scotland, 354. 

Bhabdoptmia pieipea, control, SCO. 
BJiabdoapora sp., notes, 540. 

Bhagoletis pamonclla. {Bee Apple mag- 
got) 

Ehamnus species, susceptibility to Pu&Ania 
ceronata, 158. 

Rhinoceros beetle, notes, 655. 

BhUsoJ>ium leguminoaarxm, effect of mois- 
ture and temperature, 812. 

Rhizoctonla — 

crown rot of soy beau, 343. 
infection of potatoes after manure 
treatment, 447. 
on potato, biology, 160. 

BJt^ectonia — 

ferrugena, notes, P,R., 442. 
lamelUfera and Sclerotium hatatieoJa, 
idenUty, 745. 
lamelUfera, notes. 145. 
aclanl, control, 616; Wyo., 260. 
aolanl, infection tests, 447. 
aclanl, notes, 145, 843, 443, 548, 639, 
aotani on golf greens, 343, 345, 846, 
347. 

sp., notes, 442. 540, 630, 750. 
spp., studies, 246. 

BMsopua nigrieana — 
notes, 345. 

relation to cotton insect pests in 
Bisypt, 644. 

Bhizopns rot of peaches, 840. 

Bhfyscaphaera "kalkhcffli, cause at defolia- 
tion of conifers, 854. 

Rhode Island Station, notes, 609. 

Rhode Island Station, report, 494. 
Rhubarb downy mildew, notes, 61, 
Rhubarb ftost blister, 50. 

Bhgaclonia fruatrana — 

parasites of, 866, 467, 560. 
studies, Nebr., 463* 
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Rhyaotheoa halatcdtl, notes, 351. 

Elbes eradication. (iSee White pine blister 
rnst.) 

Bic e 

and rice by-products, fcoding value, 
Calif., 172. 

bran, feeding value, Tex., 170. 
breeding experiments, Tex., 120. 
culture experiments, La., 522. 
culture in India, 628. 
disease, notes, 540, 639. 
false smut, notes, 640. 
fertilizer experiments Tex., 126. 
germination and growth, effect of eosln 
and erythrosin, 416, 
hybridization, SO. 
inheritance studies, 822. 
kernel, nitrogen compounds, 308. 
long>kerneled, value, Calif., 225. 
nutritive value, 889. 
plant, mutations In, 322. 
plants, iron requirement, 416. 
seed, germination tests, 231. 
straw, net energy value, 865. 
tillering, 731, 

varieties, growth phases, 482. 
variety tests, Tex., 120. 
weevil, factors in ecology of, Minn., 
368. I 

Rickets — 

and cereals, 898. 

and partial paralysis in swine, 660. 
effect of high voltage cathode rays, 
793. 

effect of Irradiated ergosterol on, 693, 
702, 701 
in rats, 490. 

inorganic blood phosphate as diagnostic 
symptom, 792. 

irradiated material for treatment, 792. 
prevention by feeding chicken tissue, 
N.J., 71. 

prevention by vitamin D absorption 
through skin, 492. 
summary, 808. 

treatment by intramuscular injection, 
108. 

treatment with irradiated protein-free 
milk fiit, 791. 

Rinderpest — 

epizootic, local serum production for, 
672. 

experimental transmission to deer, 471. 
In deer, 378. 

inoculation, use of goat virus in, 574. 
Sipersia radidoola affecting sugar cone, 
856. 

River stages, daUy, at gage stations, 
U.S.DA., 776. 

Road materials, proportioning by weight, 
U,S.DJk., 81. 

Roads, concrete. (See Concrete roads.) 
Roadside markets, locating and operating, 
W.Va., 86. 

Hock for road building. (See Road ma- 
terials.) 

Roc^ gardens, handbook, 842. 


Rock phosphate. (See Phosphate.) 

Rock structure near reserv<dr site of Carls- 
bad irrigation project, 81. 

Rock types, classlficntion, 16. 

Rodouts — 

and other animals, color in, 423. 
pll value of intestinal tract, 780. 

{SCO also Mice and Rats.) 

Roentgen rays — 

effect on fertility of mice, 220. 

(‘ffect on oestrous cych* in mice, 324. 
effect on ovaries In mice, 30, 325. 
use against cereal smut, 840. 

Root- 

aphid, Insecticides for, 358. 
crops In British Columbia, production 
and utilization, 84. 
crops, variety tests, Okla., 126. 
crops, vitamin A in, Calif., 270. 
devrdopment of crops, treatise, 415. 
mealybug, insecticides for, 368. 
nodules. (See Nodule bacteria.) 
pressures and exudation, 815. 
supp, reactions, 215. 
stocks, effect on vigor and productivity 
of graft, 287. 

Roots — 

reaction to aeration of soil, 217. 
studies, 818. 

Rope, use on farm, 582. 

Rosa cdorata as grafting stock for indoor 
roses, XU., 242. 

Rose canker, notes, 640. 

Rose chafer, control, 860. 

Rosellinia sp., notes, 639* 

Roses — 

annual treatise, 341. 

breeding experiments. Can,, 287. 

culture, 142 ; Miss,, 45. 

indoor, griiCtinq stock for. 111,, 242. 

rambler, dlo-back of, 450. 

Rotation of crops, Alaska, 522 ; Idaho, 726 ; 
Ind., 027; Md., 310; Minn., 226; N.C., 
213; Ohio, 015; Okla., 220. 623; Tox., 
115, 12G ; Va., 420. 

Rotation of crops, symposium on, 027. 
Rotation of crops, value of legumes in, 627. 
Roughages — . 

comparison, Okla., 563. 
for fattening steers, Tex., 160, 
value for two-year-old steers, Iowa, 
266. 

Roundworms — 

In chickens, control, 775. 
in pigs, prevention, IJ.S.D.A., 772. 
Roup, studies, 678, 074 ; N.C., 280. 

Roup, use of vaccines for, Can,, 574. 

Rubber — 

bark disease, new, 255. 
brown bast disease, cause, 255. 
die-back due to a bug, 062. 
diseases, 50, 140* 639, 640* 
estates, smokehouses for, construction, 

Gottlob’s technology, treatise, 602. 
latex, dry rubber content, 638* 
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Rubber — Conllnued. 

latkiferous vessels in bark, 143. 
root diseases, notes, 2o5. 
seeillings, importance of parentage, 
837. 

thread Might, forms, 168. 

Rubas genus, crosses within, Ga., 236. 

Rubus species, cultivated, 137. 

Riips, handmade, 493. 

Run-off from small agricultural areas, 579. 
Run-off water losses from soils, Tex., 180. 
Rural- 

children, public school dormllorlos for, 
Mont, CSC. 

community organization, extension 
projects in, IJ.S D.A.. 200. 
credit. (ATce Agricultural credit) 
economics and sociology, textbook, 887. 
economics, research in, editorial, 1. 
industries of England and Wales, 484. 
industries of Wales, 783. 
labor. (See Agricultural labor.) 
life, cooperative studies, 382. 
life, 1 elation to rural organizations, 
Va., 787. 

living, objectives and methods In, 882. 
mind, studies, 191. 

organizations, relation to rural life, 
Va., 787. 

organizations, studies, Mo., 478. 
population, movement to cities, 83 
Mo., 477, 

relations of the little town, 780. 
social organization in Whatcom Coun- 
ty, Wash.Col., 690, 

(See also Community and Country.) 
Rust and smut fungi, treatise, 441, 

Rust, black, in Scotland, 147. 

Rust resistance, studies, 740. 

Rusts of lowu, list, 140. 

Rusts of Washington, list, 819. 

(See also epeoiflo ?io8ts») 

Rutabagas. (See Swedes.) 

Rutgers University, notes, 390. 

Rutherglon bug, life history notes, 769. 

Rye — 

culture exi>erlmonts, Alaska, 622, 
feeding value, 701. 

grass, IMilan, pasture experiments, 
N.Mex., 273. 

outbroiik of Puednia ooronifera on, 
642. 

rust resistant varieties, 747, 
seeding rates, 227, 

spikes from Turkey, morphological 
studies, 733. 
varieties, Tenn., 120. 
variety tests, 227, 731; Can., 33; Ga., 
226; Ind,, 628; Minn., 226; N.J., 
727; Okla., 220. 

viscosity and winter hardiness in, 126. 
Sadal cani>iaruin, PhptophtJtora paJmivora 
on, 650. 

Saccharin determination, 409. 

SaiBBotia cleae, (See Black scale.) 


Salmon — 

body oil, vitamin potency, 804. 
oil made from canner refuse, vitamins 
in, Calif., 271. 

poisoning, susceptibility of coyotes to, 
877. 

SalmoneUa’—^ 

aeittvcko, notes, S70. 
enteritldlB, infection of cattle by, 574. 
enteritidiBj infection of rats by, 673. 
enteiitidlB, N and R form, pnthogenio 
ity for mice, 672. 

pullorum, agglutinative and antigenic 
properties, 381. 

pullorum Infection causing salpingitis, 
774. 

pullorum, production of gas by, R.I„ 
670. 

pullorum, studies, N.C., 280, 577; 
Ohio, 183. 

(See also Bacterium pullorum.) 
Bcliottmidlcri, notes, N.J., 80. 
BUipestifer Infection of man, 379. 
Salpingectomy, unilateral, in rats, effects, 
222 . 

Salpingitis, enzootic, of pullets, 774. 

Salt, iodized, loss of iodine from, 803. 
Salt marshes, chaui,es in vegetation due 
to drainage, N.J., 770. 

Salt solutions, toxicity and antagonism in, 
24. 

Salt stability in plants, 25. 613. 

Salt, use in cooking vegetables, Ohio, 192, 
890. 

Salts, absorption by plant cells, 810. 

San Jose scale, control, 164, 200, 463; 
Idaho, 756. 

Sand bur, control, IJ.S,D.A, G28. 

Sand dunes, reclamation in Palestine, 836. 
Sand flics, artlflclal feeding, technique, 600. 
Sand flies, outbreak In Texas, 660. 

Sand for use in concrete, new test, 880. 
Sandy soils, tractor lug studies on, 475. 
Santalaceae, Australian, root parasitism 
of, 48. 

Sontol, vitamin B in, 04. 

Santonin, anthelmintic properties, 673. 

Sap conduction and stem anatomy, 815. 

Sap flow In trees, 516, 

(See also Osmotic pressure.) 

Satin moth, notes, Conn. State, 161. 

Satin moth, summary, XJ.S.DA.., 164. 
Sauerkraut, canned, chlorides in, 103. 
Sauerkraut, commercial, studies, 13. 

Scabies of zebra and camel, control, 876. 

(See also Sheep scab.) 

Scellonldae, new specie*?, 863. 

Schizoneura lanigera. (See Apple apbld, 
woolly.) 

Sohisonotfts paUloU n.sp., notes, 264. 
ScTUsophifllum commune, notes, 364. 

Sciara chromosomes, selective segregation. 

221 , 

Soleroderria fuUginosa, notes, 158. 
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Sel&roBpora — i 

graminicola, notes, 44S. | 

macrospora, notes, 50. 
aacchari, notes, 152, 647. 

ScHerotinia — 

cinerea, notes, 752. 

ovdoniae, conidiaH 8ta?e, occurrence in 
Britain, 746. 

fritctlcola, control, T7.S.D.A., 363. 
fruciigem, studies, 164. 
sclerotiorum, notes, 150, 247, 861. 
sp., biologic specialization in, 863. 
sp. on cotton, 61. 
spp., notes, 345, 649. 
trifotiormij studies, 149. 
mc<MU-<iorvfnho8um, notes, 843. 
Scterotiiim — 

l^ataticoTa and Rhtsiootonia lamelliferaj 
identity, 745. 
cepivorum, notes, 645. 
coffeicclwn, notes, 146. 
mono^iatuffi n.sp., studies, 643. 
oryzcBi notes, 540, 689. 
rolfaii and host plants, 51. 
rolfsitj notes, 544 ; Oa., 244 ; N.C., 246. 
rolfaii on soy beans, 546. 

SeolytiM ruguloaua. (See Shot hole borer.) 
Scotland, rural, during the war, 289. 
Screw-worm fly, chemotropic tests, U.S.D.A., 
167. 

Scurvy, alimentary tract in, 691. 

Sea salts, action on leaf tissues, 515. 
SecodeUa miopaea, description, 805. 

Seed — 

certiflcalion in Germany, 133. 
color of Linttm wsttatleeimum, genetic 
studies, 120. 

disinfection, studies, N.O., 245. 

law, Kansas, 633. 

testing in England and Wales, 582. 

testing in Rew Zealand, 582. 

testing methods in Holland, 581. 

Testing Station in Sweden, 830. 

tests in Kansas, 633. 

tests In Pennsylvania, 88, 

tests of marhet packets, Conn.State, 40. 

treatment, dry, 1*6. 

treatment, effect on germination and 

growth, 219. 

treatment for crops, value, Nebr., 445. 
treatment material for cereals, tests, 
889. 

treatment, rOle of temperature in, 146. 
Seedling leaves, morphology and physiology, 
210 . 

Seeds — 

aleurone layer in, 618. 
as carriers of plant diseases, 037. 
germination and growth, effect of 
irradiation, 617, 

germination, depressing effect of treat- 
ments, 518. 

germination, physiology, 219. 
hybrid, dormancy In, 836. 
imported, TJ.S.D.A., 220. 
inspection, Ind., 581. ; N.J., 532. 
mixture problems, 725. 


Seeds — Continued. 

of green manure, germination experi- 
ments, 233. 

pretroatmont, effect on growth and 
stlmultitlou, 435. 
stimulants for, 718. 
btimiilated, behavior of plants from, 
119. 

stimulation as problem in germination, 
617. 

weed. (See Weed seeds.) 

Selection, natural and artiflcial, theory, 820. 
Solenta tetralunaria^ toxicity of organic 
chemicals to, 557. 

Self-feeder v. hand feeding for pigs, Nebr., 
506. 

Self-feeders for pigs, construction and use, 
lU., 678. 

SeniUty in plants, 321. 

Septic tank for South African conditions, 
782. 

Septicemia in fowls, N.J., 79. 

Sepiohaaidium spp., outbreak on tea, 354. 
Septorla — 

apii, notes, 043. 
helianthi, notes, 351. 
tycoperaioii notes, 640. 
oUgocan^a n.sp., notes, 653. 
aecalia, notes, 343. 

Sericulture. (See Silkworm.) 

Serum diagnosis for study of relationships, 
318. 

Serum, preparation, 378. 

Scacmia nonagt'icldea, parasite of, 451. 
Sesamum root disease, notes, 639. 

Settlers. (See Land settlement.) 

Sewage — 

disposal, summary, 187. 

disposal systf>mB for rural homes, 477. 

problems, bolving, treatise, 782. 

research, N.J., 82. 

solids in Imhoff tanks, 388. 

substation, report, N.J,, 770. 

Sex, chemical tost for, 761. 

Sox chromosome in fowls, topography, 30, 
Sex determination In plants, 326. 

Sex inversion in the hen, 625, 626. 

Sex ratio in mammals, 80. 

Sex ratio in moUnsks, 223. 

Sex ratio in sexual and parthenogenetlc 
species, 553. 

Sexes, biochemical differences in molds, 124. 
Sexual states, secondary, nature and cause, 
26. 

Sexuality and heredity fundamentals, 722. 
Shad body oil, vitamin A potency, 894. 
Sheep — 

breeding, 764 ; N.H., 367. 

Corrledale, adaptation, Tex., 170. 
disease, braxy-llfce, In Victoria, 875. 
diseases, prevention, 370. 

(See <zUo apeolflo dlaeaaca.) 
fattening, production requirement, 763. 
feeding experiments, Calif., 268; Mo,, 
460. 

(See aUa Ewes and Lambs.) 
industry* economic situation, 660. 
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Sheep — Continued. 

maggot flies, biological control, 160. 
maintenance rwiuii'ement, 68. 
management on the range, COO. 
manure, value, Ohio, 113. 

Merino, absence of uniformity In 
growth of fleece, 807, 
new anthelmintic for, b72. 
nutrition studies, 111., 08. 
pasturing, U.SD.A., 565. 
poisoning. {13c e Livestock poisoning, 
Plants, poisonous, and apecifio 
plants.) 

production, treatise, 063. 

Eamhouillet, quality of fleece, Okla., 
505. 

Rambouillet, weight of fleece, Tex , 
170. 

Rambouillet, wool studies, 762, 763; 
Wyo., 387. 

randies, management, costs, and re> 
tunis, Wyo., 081. 

ranches, return on investment, N.Mox, 
080, 

scab mite, notes, Tex., 160. 
scab, notes, 278, 

shearing once v. twice a year, Tex., 
170. 

water consumption, 762. 

Welsh Mountain, fertility and sex 
ratio, 400. 

{8eo also Ewes and Lambs.) 

Shepherd’s purse — 

heterozygous phenotype in, 121. 
inherited pollen sterility in, 824. 
Sherbets, manufacture, defects In, 4C6. 
Shipping fever. {8ee Pleuropneumonia.) 
Shoes, leather, selection and care, n.S.D.A., 
298. 

Shot-borer beetle, trapping, 802. 

Shot-hole borer of tea, control, relation to 
fertilizers, 701, 

Shrubs — 

and trees, hardy, In North America, 
manual, 142. 

and trees of Rocky Mountain region, 
identification, treatise, 142. 
chlorosis of, Idaho, 750. 
cultivation, trestiso, 242. 
propagation by cuttings, 137. 
vegetative reproduction, 188. 

Sieve tubes, function, 28. 

Silage— 

apple pomace, feeding value, Idaho, 660. 
com, net energy value, 602. 
com, V. mangels for cows, Okla., 569. 
crops under irrigation, yields, U.SJJji., 
524. 

grass, feeding value, 06. 
in England, 001. 

feaflr and cane, comparison, Okla., 569, 
losses in wooden tower silo, 108. 
making and feeding, 882. 
nutrients and energy in, 059. 
quality for milk production, Pa., 176, 


Silk— 

acctite, and its dyes, treatise, 598. 
artificial, tenacity and elongation, 297. 
artificial, types, Identification, 96, 899. 
{8ce also Rayon.) 

Silkworm — 

disease, gattine, etiology and epidemi- 
ology, 261. 

fungus disease, control, 61. 
races for introduction into Egypt, 260. 
Silkworms — 

experimental work with, 857. 
nutrition, 438. 

Silo, wooden tower, losses in, 108. 

Silo, wooden-hoop, construction, 882. 

Silos, plans and construction, 882. 

Silos, tiench, plans and construction, 678. 
Silver leaf diseases of fruit trees, cure, 
448. 

Simuliidae of North America, new species, 

202 . 

SimuUum — 

l>raoteatuin fatal to goslings, 668. 
omatuiib attacking cow’s teats, 058. 
spp, notes, N.n., 62. 

Stnapis alba seed germination, stimulation, 
415. 

Slncamas roots, vitamin B in, 94. 

Sires, dairy, transmitting ability, 660. 
Sirup, cane sugar, making. La., 506. 

Sisal phybiological disease, notes, P.B., 
442. 

SitophiHs granaria, (See Granary weevil.) 
SitapMlus oryaa. {See Rice weevil.) 
HltopMus spp., factors In ecology of, Minn., 
803. 

Sitotroga oerealella. {See Angoumols 
groin moth.) 

Skim milk — 

sour, feeding value, Mo., 462. 
vitamin A in, 894. 

Skin disease of imported Guernsey bulls, 
P.B., 468. 

Skin diseases, paper on, 180. 

Skin worm, notes, 854. 

Skins. {See Hides.) 

Skylight, December, antirachitic efEect, 794. 
Slick spot soils, Idaho, 709. 

Sludge — 

chemical characteristics, 781. 
digestion, effect of lime, N.J., 779, 781. 
digestion, effect of temperature, 782. 
digestion, hydrogen-ion control in, 781. 
digestion tanks, experiments, N.J., 780. 
{See also Sewage.) 

Smerinthus popuU^ parasite of, 461. 

Smoke and smoked foods, formaldehyde in, 
505. 

Smut— 

and rust fungi, treatise, 441. 
effect on sugar content of corxustalks, 
40. 

fungi, new tendencies In study, 641. 
fungi, physiology of germination, 641. 
spores, germination, effect of carbon 
dioxide, 49. 
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Smuts, N^•w Zejilaud spt'cics. key, 839. 

{Bee aUo specifio hosts,) 

Snails, while, eradication campalf?n, 357. 
Snuff as insecticide, 057, 

Biiy^anms laryngeus In cattle, P.R., 408. 
Social research, new, 484. 

Social statistics, textbook. 486. 

Sociology, restarch in, editorial, 1. 

Sodium — 

arseiilte as weed poison, 133. 
ctirbonato and sodium bicarbonate In 
central Asiatic soils, 10. 
chlorate as weed poison, 135. 
chloride, effect on tomatoes, 410. 
chloride In canned sauerkraut, 103. 
{Bee also Salt) 

deficiency in corn ration, 800. 
dinitrocresylate, toxicity to eggs of 
moths, G56. 
in plants, 609. 

nitrate and ammonium sulfate, rela- 
tive lime needs, 813. 
nitrate, effect on cracking of sweet 
potatoes, N,J., 48, 

nitrate, properties and fertilizing value, 
Tenn., 115. 

nitrate, time of applying to sugar 
beets, 782 . 
nitrate, use, 817. 

sillcofiuoride sprays, effect on peach, 
752. 

Soil- 

acidity, correcting, Ohio, 114. 
acidity, effect on sugar cane, 315. 
acidity, reappearance after saturation 
with lime, 712. 

acidity, relation to root rot, 447. 
acidity, relation to spinach produc- 
tion, Va.Trnck, 832. 

(See also Liming, and Soils, acid.) 
aeration, relation to root growth, 217. 
air, carbon dioxide in, effects, 113. 
an.alysls, chemical, handbook, 504. 
analysis, mechanical, hydrometer for, 
809. 

analysis, mechanical, methods, 15. 
analysis, microbiological, as aid to 
classification, 713. 
bacteria — 

daily changes in, 714. 
destruction by protozoa, 17. 
effect on parafiQzi coating of plant 
roots, 858. 

growth-accessory substances pro- 
duced by, 18. 

in, methods of study, 022. 
relation to fertility, 17. 
colloids, determination, 710. 
colloids, studies, 711. 
erosion studies, Ind., 675; Mo., 411. 
experiments, conclusions from, Okla., 
512. 

fertility, relation to microorganisms. 


Soil — Continued. 

fertility studies, Ind., G14, 714; La.^ 
512; Mich., 014: Minn., 218; N.C., 
213 ; N.J., 18, 714 ; Ohio, 114 ; R.I., 
413 ; Tenn., 015. 

heterogeneity, effect on plat yiifids, 224. 
management studies, Md., 810; Okla., 
214. 

management, textbook, 812. 
map nf Java area, 812. 
microbiology, N.J., 710. 
microbiology, treallRe, 113. 
microorganisms and activators, 17, 
mineralogy, treatise, 814. 
moisture — 

capillary rise, Calif., 212. 
forms, absorption and retention, 
880. 

problems, application of hydro- 
dynamics to, Calif., 580. 
rate and depth of penetration, 711. 
relation to irrigation, 775. 
studies, Nebr., 611 ; P.R.. 413. 
profiles in southern Illiuols, 709. 
profiles, Michigan, studios, 808. 
publications of United States and Can- 
ada, classified list, U.S.D.A., 410. 
reaction in alfalfa fields, 712. 

Science, First International Congress, 

101 . 

survey, chemical detcrmlnailons for, 
710. 

survey in — 

Alberta, Medicine Hat Sheet, 16. 
California, Coachella Valley area, 
U.S.D.A., 16. 

Illinois, Lee Co., 111., 508. 
lUinoIs, Wm Co., 111., 16. 

Illinois, Woodford Co., Ul., 508. 
Indiana, Kosciusko Co., U.S.D.A.;. 
314. 

Iowa, Benton Co., Iowa, 508. 

Iowa, Dos Moines Co., Iowa, 609- 
Iowa, Greene Co., Iowa, 509. 

Iowa, Winneshiek Co., tT,S.D.A„ 
208. 

Missouri, Ray Co., U.S.D.A., 200. 
Montana, Phillips Co., Mont., 410- 
Montana, Valley Co., Mont., 16. 
Nebraska, Burt Co., U.S.D.A., 609. 
North Carolina, Polk Co., U.S.D.A., 
411. 

South Dakota, Douglas Co.» 
U.S.D.A., 808. 

Texas, Cameron Co., XJ.S.DA., 209. 
suspensions, distribution curves of j?ar^ 
tide size in, 814. 

suspensions, method of preparation and 
degree of dispersion, 810. 
temperature, effect of malches> Calif., 
211 , 

tilth, studies, Nebr., 611. 
types, classification, 15. 

I water, (Bee Soil moisture.) 

I Soiling crop, Japanese barnyard millet for, 
I Oreg., 480. 
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Soiling crops, culture experiments, 427. 
Solis- 

acid, lime requirement, 712. 

{See also Soil acidity.) 
alkali. (Sec Alkali.) 
ammoniflcatiou. (See Ammoniflcation.) 
base-exchange rcnctiotiM in, Avlz., 613. 
biological properties, modifications dur- 
ing fallow period, 811. 
buffer capacity determination, SIS. 
classification — 

and utilization, N.J., 716. 
on basis of mechanical analysis, 
U.S,D.A., 613. 
principles, U.S.D.A., 474. 
cultivation, treatise, 710. 
dried, changes in, 811. 
exchange bases in, studies, Ohio, 114. 
improvement, Tex., 115. 
irrigated, effect of cropping on nitrogen 
and organic carbon, 714, 
marsh. (See Marsh.) 
moisture capacity, Til. 
muck. (See Muck.) 

Nebraska Grundy, studies, 710. 
nitrogen content. (See Ammoniflca- 
tion, Nitrification, and Nitrogen.) 
of central Asia, sodium In, 16. 
of Georgia counties, analysis, 314. 
of glacial lake region, Ohio, 200. 
of Purchase Region, Ey., 209. 
of State, types, N.C., 214. 
organic matter in. (See Organic mat- 
ter.) 

pH value, factors affecting, 800. 
physical properties, effect of lime, 
Nebr., Oil. 

publications issued by experiment sta- 
tions, U.S.D.A,, 808, 
publications Issued by the Department, 
IT.S.D,A., 808. 

storlllzatlou in greenhouses, Ohio, 144. 
studies, Calif,, 212; Idaho, 709; Mo., 
411; P.E., 412, 
sub-grado, studies, 81. 
texture and structure, effect of chem- 
ical agents, 810. 
treatise, 314. 

Solanaceat* — 

chromosome numbers in, variations, 31. 
species, stock poisoning by, 873. 
Solanum— 

leaf disease, notes, 444. 
species, chromosome number in, 122. 
Solar radiation — 

in forests, portable instrument for 
measuring, Yt, 242. 
measurenrents and interpretation, 
U.S.D.A., 206. 

Solutions, nutrient. (See Culture media.) 
Sorghum — 

culture in India, 620. 

diseases, notes, 639. 

forage value, La., 522. 

grain, culture experiments, Okla., 220* 

grain, improvement, Okla., 226. 


Sorghum — Continued. 

grain, preparation for fattening swine, 
669. 

grain, spacing, 87. 
grain, variety tests, Okla., 226. 
harvesting and spacing studies, Calif., 
225. 

head smut, notes, 443. 
hjbi'ld vigor In, Tox., 432. 

Inheritance studle^i, Tex.. 120. 
kernel smut infecting mUo and hegari, 
545. 

kernel smut, studies. 743. 
kernel smuts, strains, 546. 
planting and spacing experiments, 
Okla., 126. 

rust pustules, parasite on, 444. 
seeding experiments, Okla., 523. 
variety tests, Okla., 125, 523; Tex., 
126. 

Sorgo, varieties, Tenn., 126. 

Sorgo, variety tests, Okla., 125, 226, 623 
Soroaporium reilianum — 
notes, 48, 443. 
studies, 743. . 

Sourwood, fungi affectiug, 7.53, 

South America, textbook, 89. 

South Carolina College, notes, 699. 

South Carolina Station, notes. 699. 

South Dakota College, notes. 307, 699. 
South Dakota Station, notes, 307. 

Sows— 

and litters, feed requirements. 659. 
brood, effect of minerals in ration, 70. 
cyclic changes In vaginal mucosa, 172. 
effect of age, Nebr., 666. 
prolificacy, and mortality of pigs, 761. 
(See aUo rigs.) 

Soy bean — 

bacterial bligbt, studies, 646. 
Cercospora disease, notes, N.C.. 245. 
hay for draft fillies, 111., 462. 
hay, net energy value, 662. 
hay, stack drying, Ind., 82. 
meal v. peanut meal, Del., 272. 
oil meal, feeding value. N.C., 209. 
oil meals, effect of oil extraction meth- 
od, 050. 

seed, effect of mutilating, N.J,. 23, 
seed, Inoculated, effect of fertilisers, 
Ohio, 126. 

seed purple stain, Ind., 688. 
sonthem blight in Mississippi, 546. 
Soy beans — 

and com, yields, Tenn., 129. 
os green manure, effect on com, Tenn,, 
128. 

as human food, 192. 
classification, Mo., 425. 
composition, factors affecting, 732. 
cross-pollination, N.C., 226. 
culture and varieties, U.S.D.A., 131. 
dwarfs in, 822, 
feeding value, Ohio, 171, 
germination and growth, effect of eosis 
and erythrosin, 416. 
hogging down. Mo,, 461. 
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Soy beans — Continued, 

Inheritance studies, 822. 
inbects affecting In Hokkaido, 60. 
mottling in, cause, SSI. 
planting tests, Mo., 42i; Tenn., 628. 
production, costb and profits in, Ind., 
88S. 

seed 'weight I'clation to yariability, N.J., 
23. 

selection, La., 622. 
selection for quality of oil, 731. 
varieties, Tenn., 126. 
variety tests, 227 ; Ind., 628 ; Mo., 424 ; 
N. J., 727 ; Okla., 123, 226, 023. 
Sparrows, English, in Australia, 853. 
Species-dlffercnces and gene-differences, 622. 
Spelt, variety tests, Can., 33. 

Speltold mutation^, behavior, 121. 
Spermatozoa — 

bat, length of life, 724. 
dimorphism In domestic cattle, 820. 
human, and mucin of cervix uteri, 724. 
of mammals, movement and evolution, 
424. 

temperature for maintaining motility, 
Idaho, 770. 

Sphaceloma fawcettil n.sp., description, 852. 
Sphacelothcca — 

aorghi, notes, 145, 443, 645, 689. 
aorghl, studies, 743. 
spp., studies, 046. 

SpTwercUla — 

oaroUniana n.sp., description, 754. 
eeltUiat notes, 641. 

Sp7i<u*rupsia malofum, bynonymy, 050, 
Sphaeropsis, perfect form, 649. 

Sphaorulina polj/apora n.sp., description, 
764. 

SpheruJarfa bowibf, notes, 64. 

Spider mite. {Seo Eed spider.) 

BpllooTtalcla alhifrona, notes, 62. 
Spilooryptua potgchroaidla, notes, 62. 
Spinach- 

culture experiments, K.J., 40. 
fertilizer experiments, N.J., 40. 
fresh, antirachitic value, 392. 
new pest in Virginia, Va.Truok, 867, 
production, relation to soil acidity, 
Va.Truck, 832. 

seed germination, stimulation, 415. 
sex ratio, Calif., 235. 
variety tests, Tex., 136. 

Spiarochaeta oTicrmeiert transmission, studies, 

759. 

Splenectomy in domestic animals, effects, 
77, 872. 

Spodoptera maurltia, difficulties of control, 

760. 

Bpongoapora sftbferranec, notes, 545. 
Bporotrldimin glohullfcrum, notes, 867. 
Spray — 

developments and insects, sur7ey, 853. 
emulsions, creatoing capacity, 49, 
fly, for cows, Ohio, 176. 

New Jersey dry-mix, relation to arseni- 
cal injury, NJT., 743, 


Spray— Continued. 

plant, stationary, Waah.Col., 82. 
schedules, N.J., 42. 

Spraylng- 

and dusting experiments in orchards, 
253. 

dust (Sec Dusting.) 
exporimonts, N.J., 735. 
machines, cold steam, 806. 
materials, physical properties, N.T. 
State, 050. 

plants, stationary, for orchards, 847. 
(Bee aho Apples, Potatoes, etc.) 

Sprays — 

and spraying mntcrlnls, 346. 
arsenical, removal of residue from 
apples, Wash.Col., 239. 
arsenical, removal of residue from 
fruit, 455; Oreg., 48. 
copper. {Bee Copper.) 
funglclal properties, 638. 
oil, stickers In, NX, 767. 
oil, iinsulfonated residue In, determi- 
nation, 200. 

oil, use and effectiveness, 855. 
physics of, 49. 

poisoning of bees by, Mass., 364. 
winter, mineral oils for, 847. 

{Bee also Iiisecticides, Fungicides, and 
apedfio form,) 

Springs, large, in United States, origin and 
discharge, 473. 

Spruce 

hudworm outbreak In Canada, 01. 
gall aphid, control, Conn.State, 160. 
Norway, effect of lopping, 148. 

Norway, germination and growth, ef- 
fect of soil coverings, 836. 
seed dissemination, Calif., 242. 
seeds, time for sowing, 537. 

Squabs, disease affecting, cause, N.J., 80. 
Squash curly-top, notes, 656. 

Squash vine borer, control, 453. 

Squashes, fertilizer experiments, 684, 
Squashes, variety tests, E.I., 436. 

Squirrels, ground, life history and bionom- 
ics, 853. 

Stalk borer, notes, N.J., 67, 

Stallion enrollment, Ind., 462. 

Standard of living, rural, determination, 
882. 

Staphylinidae, distribution, 553. 
Biaphgloooceua muacae, notes, 63. 

Starch — 

determination method, 204. 
development in potato tubers, 618, 
formation in plants, 23. 

Bwelllng, 819. 

Starlings — 

as distributors of gapoworm, 473. 
nest-stealing tactics, 853. 

Steam, cold, for spraying machines, 866. 
Steel, cast, fatigue strength, 474. 

Steel construction, textbook, 770. 

Steel, high silicon structural, tests, 187. 
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Steers — 

fasting, metabolism, 863, 
fattening, cooperative tests, Tex., 169. 
feeder, nature's scorecard for, OCO* 
feeding experiments, 67; Idaho, 768; 

N.Mex., COl; Okla., 663. 
nitrogen metabolism on alfalfa ration, 
60. 

two-year-old, finishing, Iowa, 2CC. 
two-year-old, type iji, Wyo., 469. 
wintering, 762. 

{See also Cattle.) 

Stemonitia Tierbatica, notes, 448. 
Stephanoderes hampei, control, 802. 

Stereum hirautum, injury to grapevines, 
860. 

Stereum purpureum, notes, 448, 649. 
Sterigmatocyatia niger, notes, 845. 
Sterility— 

In cattle, relation to nutrition, 877, 
772. 

In cows, 182. 
in filberts, 788. 

In peaches, 787. 
types, 897. 

StemooJietua mangifera, (See Mango 
seed weevlL) 

Sterol metabolism problems, 91. 

Sterols and vitamin D, 197. 

Stethooonua eyrtopeltta as enemy of pear 
tlngld, 667. 

SUotocepMliua inermia, notes, Mich., 564. 
Stlnkwood, propagation vegetatlvely, 440. 
Stock. (See Livestock.) 

Stock foods. {See Feeding stnfis.) 

Stomach oil of Fulmer petrel, vitamins In, 
891. 

Stomach worms — 

in cattle, La., 678 ; F.B., 468. 

In lambs, Ohio, 182, 188. 
in lambs, treatment, 472. 
in sheep, new drench for, 183. 
Stomata number and leaf structure, relation, 
321. 

Stonratltls, vesicular— 

and foot-and-mouth disease, dilferentla- 
tion, 181, 182, 671. 
causal agent a filter-passing virus, 071. 
of horses, virus of, 877. 

Stone — 

broken, production costs, XJ.S.D,A., 681. 
crushed, standard sizes, U.S.D.A., 186. 
for road building. (See Bead mate- 
rials.) 

Strangles— 

and the antivirus of Besredka, 472. 
complement fixation test in, 878. 
relation to pleuropneumonia in horses, 
472. 

Strawberries— 

characters of progeny and parent, cor- 
relatlon, 834. 
culture, Alaska, 682. 
culture In Canada, 487. 
experiments with runner plants, N.7., 
40. 


Strawberries — Continued. 

fertilizer experiments, Can., 236 ; N.H., 
835; Tex., 130. 
origin, 437. 

production and marketing, Ark., 683. 
response to acidity, Mich., 840. 
rotation experiments, Ohio, 136. 
source of plants, test, N.J., 735. 
sterility in, 840. 

variety tests, N.J., 735; Tex., 136. 
Strawberry — 

crown borer, summary, Mo., 167, 
disease, notes, 550. 
eelworm, infection experiment, 850. 
leaf roller, life history and control, 62. 
leaf spot, notes. 56, 348, 640. 
mosaic, notes, 343. 
root disease, notes, 145. 
root weevils, control, Oreg., 263. 
yellows resistant varieties, Calif., 248. 
Strawflower yellows, notes, 343. 
Strepsiptera, embryologlcal studies, 654. 
StreptooooGua loml}pci8, notes, 2G1. 
Streptoeoccua equU specificity, 378. 
Structures, indeterminate, use of models lUt 
186. 

Stumps, removal, equipment and methods, 
Calif., 282. 

Sucrose determination in sweetened con- 
densed milk, 12. 

Suction tension in plants, 816. 

Sudan grass, feeding value, Ind., 627. 
Sugar analysis, estimation of cuprous oxide 
in, 206. 

Sugar beet — 

curly-top problem, Utah, 638. 
diseases, pocket atlas, 646. 
fertilizer experiments, 782. 
flowers and seed, development, 26. 
Icafhopper, life history and control, 
Utah, 658. 

leafhopper, notes, Mont., 268. 
leofhopper studies, methods, 369. 
Sclerotium spot, notes, 546. 

(See also Beet.) 

Sugar beets — 

bolting in, 230. 

breeding experiments. N.Mex., 224. 
Cercospora affecting, 151. 
cost of production, 84. 
culture experiment^ 732; Alaska, 522. 
effect of preceding crop, U.S.U.A., 524. 
experiments at TucomAu, 88. 
fall plowing for, U.S.D.A., 524. 
feeding value, 868. 
pollination, control. 281. 
production costs and tests, La., 522. 
ring density as character for selection, 
782. 

seed production, N.Mex., 629. 

spacing experiments, 231; Mich., 628. 

Bporogenesls in, 823. 

storage tests, 681. 

varieties !u Prance, 529. 

variety tests, 227, 331. 

yield increase from manure^ causes 281. 
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Sugar cane — 

borer, control. La., 261, 
boror control by airplane dusting, 857. 
borer, notes, 629, C66. 
borer, btudics, La., 554. 
breeding experiments, 382; P.R., 425. 
culture in India, 628. 
development, effect of leaf pruning, 
829. 

disease and soil liyglone, 152. 
disease resistant, yield tests, 

546. 

disease situation, 1925-1926, La., 251. 
diseases and pests, 51, 152, 540, 647, 
845. 

dLseases in Queensland, 51, 52, 845. 
diseases not known in Cuba, 647. 
districts, flooded, emergency methods 
for reconstitution, T7.S.D.A., 783. 

Piji disease, 845. 
fires, damage and prevention, 281. 
flowering in Hawaii, 131. 
froghopper blight in Trinidad, 260. 
germination, 529. 

growth, relation to soil reaction, 315. 
gummosis, notes, 51, 52. 
improvement in Java, 529, 530. 

Labaina disease, natural control, 152. 
mosaic, 145, 851, 443, 547| 750, 846. 
mosaic, cytology, 251. 
mosaic, grass hosts of, 260. 
mosaic in Jamaica, 350, 647. 
mosaic in Philippines, 647, 
mosaic in South Africa, 152. 
mosaic in Trinidad, 350. 
mosaic, selection experiments, 251. 
pollen, studies, 132. 
red rot, epidemic, 52. 
red streak associated with top rot 
disease, 845. 

root disease complex, 152. 

root diseases in British Guiana, 442. 

root knot in Porto Rico, 152. 

root rot, studies, 132, 447. 

roots, distribution, 432. 

scale, red-striped, outbreak, 856. 

seed, hand stripping, 132. 

seedlings, differentiating, 820. 

seedlings, tests, La., 522. 

smut, notes, 689. 

boUs, management, P.R., 412. 

spacing experiments, P.B., 425. 

streak disease, 51, 350, 351, 640, 547. 

trash, effect on soil nitrates, La., 512. 

varieties, P.R., 425. 

varieties, relation to disease, 647. 

variety P.OJ’. 2726 in Tucumin, 632. 

variety tests, 482 ; La., 881 ; V.I,, 826. 

windrowln& 281. 

Sugar — 

content of asparagus, 187. 
experiment station, Natal, report, 733. 
in blood. {See Blood sugar.) 

In Gomstalka, effect of smut, 49. 
Industry by-products as fertilizers, 818. 
industry in Peru, 438. 
industry In South Africa. 484. 


Sugar — Continued. 

industry of world, 530, 820. 
loss in toppod beets, 227. 
pine seed dissemination, Calif,, 242. 
solutions, sulfurous acid In, 611. 

Sugars and derivatives, treatise, 808. 
Sugars in urine, nature of, 01. 

{8ee also Sucrose ) 

Sulfate of ammonia. (See Ammonium sul- 
fate.) 

Sultur— 

conservation In soils, 1 actors affecting, 
Tenn., 015. 

dioxide determination In dried fruit, 
400. 

dust for wheat rusts, tests, 148. 
dusts, physical properties, N.Y.State, 
066 . 

effect on potatoes, N.J., 48. 
effect on soils, P.R., 413. 
in soils, effect of ammoniflcatlon, 811. 
metabolism, 487. 
metabolism, treatise, 194. 
oxidation in alkali soil, CaliC., 512. 
soil treatment, effect on apple crown 
gall, 847. 

Sulfuiic acid — 

action on cultivated land, 21. 
use against weeds and parasites, 39, 
541, 683. 

Sulfurous acid in sugar solutions, determi- 
nation, 611. 

Sunflower diseases, 351. 

Sunflowers — 

effect of Irritation of tissues, 6L4. 
varieties, Tenn., 126. 

Sunlight — 

action on undyed and dyed wool flhers, 
596. 

December, antirachitic effect, 708- 
December, through Vitaglass and glass, 
antirachitic effect, 794, 
effect on chicks, Ohio, 173. 
effect on development of calves, 870. 
(Sec also Light.) 

Suno sporadic smut, notes, 443. 

Swamp fever, (See Anemia, infectious 
equine.) 

Swede mosaic, notes, 348. 

Swedes, culture experiments, 524; Alaska, 
622. 

Swedes, culture in British Columbia, 84, 
Swedes, pellagra-preventing action, 295, 
Swedes, seeding experiments, Calif., 225. 
Sweet clover — 

biennia] white, green manuring value, 
Ohio, 212. 

biennial white, soaiified v. unbulled 
seed, 132. 

culture and management, Idaho, 88$ 
Tenn., 127. 

cutting experiments, Ohio, 682- 
fertllizer experiments, Mich., 614. 
for hay, pasture, soil improvement, 
etc., 281. 

green manure value, Ohio, 114. 
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Sweet clover — Continued. 

pasture eseperiments, N.Mez., 273. 
pasture for cows, XJ.S.D.A., 570. 
pasture for draft fillies, HI., 462. 
plaiiling and spacing experiments, 
Okla., 125. 

seeding experiments, Okla., 523. 
studies, Ohio, 733. 
variety tosts, Idaho, 720. 
white, annual and biennial, compari- 
son, 422. 

Sweet corn — 

breeding, Can., 230. 
breeding experiments, P.R., 435. 
canning, bacteria prevalent during 
process, 688. 

culture and variety tests, Ikllch., 636. 
effect of sodium nitrate, N.J., 40, 730. 
fertilizer experiments, Ind., 633 ; N.H., 
834. 

quality in, 837. 

seed, quality determination, 832. 
variety tests, I^.Mex., 236; B.L, 436. 
{Bee also Corn.) 

Sweet peas, culture, N.Mex., 235. 

Sweet peas, culture, treatise, 342. 

Sweet potato — 

diseases, N.J., 47 ; Tenn., 030. 
foot rot, 845. 

mottle necrosis, studies, 251, 648. 
pox, relation to soil moisture, 252. 
pox, residual effects of lime and sulfur, 
N.J., 742. 

scurf disease, studies, N.J., 743. 
seedlings, studies, Hawaii, 826. 
stem rot resistant varieties, 252. 
stem rot, studios N.J,, 742, 
stem rot, susceptible varieties, 648. 
Sweet potatoes — 

breeding experiments, V.I., 826. 
effect of length of day, P.B., 435. 
fertilizer experiments, N.C., 226; N.J., 
32, 727, 742 ; Okla., 523. 
infection by stem rot organisms, 851. 
Insects affecting, Tenn., 654, 
planting tests, Tenn., 628. 
spacing experiments, N.C., 226. 
varieties, IT.S.T).A., 628. 
variety tests, Okla., 528 ; Tenn,, 689. 
Swine — 

breeding, 761. 
diseases, 181, 877, 078, 
erysipelas, notes, ^8. 
erysipelas vaccine, Iodized, 378. 
fever, notes, 278. 

improvement, Danish system, 762. 
lungs, parasitic nodules resembling 
tuberculosis in, 870. 
sanitation project, 762. 
sex ratio, paper on, 762. 

{See alee Pigs.) 

Sycamore anthracnose, notes, 848, 

Svmpiesis ancylae, notes, 62. 

Symptomatic anthrax. (Bee Bladsl^.) 
Bj/nchytrium endoUoUcum-^ 
notes, 447, 545. 
studies, 151. 


Synchytrlum, studies, 518. 

Tachinidae larvae, studies, 263. 

Tiiohj/iitilia popnl^Un, parasite of, 168. 
Tankage — 

adulterant in, 601. 
as source of pr(»tein, N.J., 69. 

V. fishmeal for pigs, N.J., 704. 

Tanning, theory, 708, 

Tapeworms — 

as cause of paralysis in fowls, 473. 
drugs for, t(‘Rts, 2S2. 
in poultry, conti'ol, 775; N.J.. 773. 
TapJj^ina spp., studies, 839. 

Tar distillate washes, tests, 258. 

Tar paper mulch, effect on tomatoes, 336. 
Tar vapor, effects on plants, 120. 

Tariff and agriculture, papers on, 83. 

Taro varieties, studies, Hawaii, 826. 

Taros, keeping qualities, P.B., 425. 

Taurine replacing cystine In diet of rats, 
194. 

Taxation in Pennsylvania, phases, 884. 
Taxes, farm, in Massachusetts, Mass., 384. 
Taxes, percentages paid by farm, city, and 
village classes, Wis., 286. 

Tea brown blight, notes, 443. 

Tea disease, notes, 354. 

Tea plants, mites affecting, 761. 

Teak cobweb disease, 052. 

Teak plantations, stmdlps, 143. 

Teeth, growth studies, 92. 

Teeth, missing. Inheritance of, 28. 

Teff hay, digestibility for sheep, 866. 
Temperature — 

low, effect on plants, 419. 

March, and precipitation in southern 
California, U.S.D.A., 506. 
periodicities in, studies, 807. 

(Bee aUo Climate and Soil tempera- 
ture.) 

Temperatures, critical spring, for apples, 
U.S.D.A.. 208. 

Tennessee Station, notes, 307. 

Tennessee Station, report, 697. 

Tennessee University, notes, 397. 

Tout caterpillar, eastern, studits, N.J., 58, 
7»iu. 

Teraetia mcticuloeaUs, notes, 857. 

Termites — 

African, revlsipn, 658. 
control in buildings, 359. 
habits and control, 163. 
injury, effect on building code, 856. 
treatise, 163. 

Termitoxenia, rearing of larva, 554. 
Tetanus toxin, iodized, prophylactic value, 
878. 

Tetrachlorethylenc — 

anthelmintic value, 80, 775, 
toxicity, 871, 

TetranycTius telariue* (Bee Bed spider.) 
Tetraetiehus spp., notes, 204. 

Texas College, notes, 367. 

Texas fever. (See PlroplaBmosSs.) 

Texas root rot, notes, N,Mex., 245. 

Texas root rot, studies, Tex., 146. 

Texas Station, notes, 397. 
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Texas Station, report, 190. 

Textile fillers^ dyeing, 298. 

Textile recorder yearbook, 199. 

Textiles — 

effect of perspiration, 899. 
technical research in, 95. 
technical studies, treatise, 705. 

(j8ce also Fabrics.) i 

Thaumetopoea wlUhlnaoni, studies, 261. j 

Thelazia infection of man and animals, 181. j 

Thermometers, recording, 6(36, 667. I 

Thiclavia toHoola, notes, 548. 

Thiclavia spp., notes, 640. 

ThUlaviopela paradotsa, notes, 443, 689. 
Thiourea, effect on bud growth in potato, 
26. 

Thistle, Canada, control, Ohio, 126. 

Thread blight, description, Fla., 839. 
Thresher for plant breeder and cereal chem- 
1st, 779. 

Thripe talaei. (See Onion thrips.) 
Thyridopttryo ephemeraeformia* (See Bag- 
worm.) 

Thyroid — 

enlargement endemic In Massachusetts, 
206. 

glands in jdgeons, differences, 220. 
Thysanoptera from south India, collection, 
163. 

Tick eradication, papers on, 180, 377. 

Ticks and lice in sheep, 181. 

Ticks of Australia, classification and de- 
scription, 863. 

Ticks parasitic on cattle and horses in 
Japan, 863. 

Tilletia cariea in France, 641. 

Tilletla spores, germination conditions, 120. 
TUletla triHoif control, 840, 841. 

TiUetta tHHoi, notes, 247, 747. 

(See also hoat plants.) 

Timber — 

cottages for rural districts in England, 
779, 

enemies of, 652. 

for crossties, results of semi treatment, 
158. 

roofs, primary stresses in, 677. 
seasoning, relation to moisture more- 
ments, 677. 

Timbers, Dutch East Indian, mechanical 
properties, 677. 

(See alao Wood.) 

Timothy — 

exporlmentB at University of Alherta, 
832. 

life history, IJ.S.D.A., 382. 
self-fertillzatiozi in, 422. 
strains, tests, N.J., 727. 

Tifigia pyri, capsid attacking, 657. 

Tiphia koreana n.ap., description, 64. 

Tire cords, studies, 507. 

Titrations — 

addlmetrlc and alkalimetrlc, 804. 
potentlometric, electrode for, 810. 
Tmetocera oeeUama. (See Bud moth, eye- 
spotted.) 


Tobacco — 

aphids, control, 750. 
blue mold, notes, 48. 
bright, experiments, Ga.Coastal Plain 
433. 

bright, fertilizer experiments, 630. 

budworm, control, U.S.D.A., 069. 

cost of pi eduction, Ky., 479; Va„ 383. 

culture In Bulgaria, 530. 

culture in France, 232. 

culture in India, 029. 

culture in Nyasaland, 783. 

culture In southwestern Ontario, 232. 

developmental conditions for, 518. 

diseases, 838. 

diseases, new and unusual, 152. 
douhle-fio\\eicd mutants, 623. 
dusts, chemical testing, 056. 
dusts, physical properties, N.Y.State, 
G55. 

fertilizer experiments, Conn.State, 838 ; 
Tcnn., 628. 

frenchlng, relation to nitrates, 615. 
Improvement, 232. 

in sand cultures, salt requirement, Md., 
416. 

infection from potato virus, 252. 
inheritance studies, 622. 
insects affecting, Conn.State, 833. 
leaf carbohydrate metabolism, 28. 
leaf, stocks of, 88. 
leaves, metabolic assimilation, 518. 
mosaic, active agent, cultivation, 447. 
mosaic virus propcities, factors af- 
fecting, 744. 

mosaic virus, quantitative and purifi- 
cation methods, 745. 
nicotine determination in, 410. 
production, labor used in, Ky., 284. 
quality and color, factors affecting, 
682. 

relation to soil reaction, Conn.State, 
338. 

response to phosphorus fertilizers, 580. 
Ehizoctonia disease, 750. 
seed bed soil disinfectants, 252. 
seed germination, relation to light, 718. 
seed stains, Conn.State, 388. 
shade cloth, preserving, 297. 
soils, old, pho^phoms requirements, 
Conn.State, 888. 
studies, N.C., 226. 
studios in Sumatra, 632. 
varieties, Tenn., 126. 
variety tests, 227; N.Mex., 224, 
wildfire and blnckflre, notes, Tenn., 
639. 

wildfire In Greece, 647. 
wildfire resistant varieties, 846. 
Tomaapia aaooharina^ notes, 260. 

Tomato- 

blight in Queensland, 52. 
blight, western yellow, 1924 outbreak, 
252. 

blights, control, 649. 
cuttings, growth, ration to stored 
food materials, 41. 
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Tomato — Contimic d. 

diseases, notes, 040; Tenn., 639. 
early blight, notes, 348. 
flower, anatomy and development, 584. 
flowers, opening and pollination, 881. 
foot rot, notes, 548. 
fmit worm, cooporativo studies. La., 
656. 

Fusarium wilt, resistance to, nature, 
Ohio, 145. 

leaf mold, studiet., 547. 
leaf spot, notes, 343. 
mildew, notes, 640. 
mosaic, active agent, cultivation, 447. 
mosaic, inoculution experiments, Ohio, 
144. 

mosaic, Insect factor in, Ind., 654. 
mosaic, organism of, 351, 352. 
plants, composition, effect of phos* 
phorus, 41. 

root rot, notes, 540, 648. 

rootlet tips, water molds on, 158. 

seed improvement studies, Ind., 635. 

seedlings, growing, Okla., 688. 

stem rot, notes, 252. 

sun scald, studies, 852. 

vertldlllum wilt, 846; Calif., 248. 

weevil, Australian, notes, 665. 

wUt, notes, 48; P.B., 442. 

wilt resistant varieties, 52. 

wilt, studies, 158. 

worm moth, parasite of larva, 862. 

yellow blight resistant varieties, 

234. 

Tomatoes — 

abnormal growths in, 123. 
breeding, Can., 286. 
can-house, cost of production, N.7., 788. 
canning studies, Ind., 688. 
carrying quality, effect of fertilizers, 
Tex., 136. 

carrying quality, effect of potash, Tex., 
584. 

cross-fertilization, 618. 
culture and marketing, N.Mex., 42; 
V.L, 336. 

culture in greenhouse, studies, 880. 
determinate growth In, 883. 
effect of pruning, 187. 
effect of sodium chloride, 416. 
effect of sodium nitrate, N,J., 40, 736. 
effect of tar paper mulch, 336. 
fertilizer experiments, Ind., 685; N.J., 
40; Pa., 436. 

inheritance of fruit shape in, 623. 
paper mulch experiments, 40. 
pellagra-preventive action, 295. 
ripened on vine and in ethylene gas, 
comparison, Calit, 284. 
varieties, N.H., 835. 
variety tests, B.I., 486. 
wilt-resistant, 846. 

Tools, fhrm, grinding, 477. 
aPorfrto— 

franotaoana, notes, Calif., 256. 
fumiferaruL {See Spruce budworm.) 

9Tr08— 28 8 


Tortriof — Continued, 

viridatia, control, 861. 
virldana, notes, 359. 

Towns, little, rural relatione, 7S6. 
Toicascaria Hmhata eggs, via^lty, 379. 
Toxicity and antagonism in salt soluxlons, 
24. 

Toafoptera gramirwm, (See Green bug.) 
Tractor lug studies on sandy soil, 475. 
Tractors, cost of operation. Mo., 477. 
Tractors, tests, and tractor law, Nebr., 678. 
Transpiration — 

and water requirement of Bidena 
piloaa, 218. 

In Australian plants, 320. 
in plants, studies, 118, 516. 
in shade plants and sun plants, 418. 
in trees, seasonal variation, 820. 
of leaves, variation in, 61G. 
ratio of wheat, 788. 
rhythm in Featuca auloata, 418. 
Traumatropism in plants, 119. 

Tree seed, famigating and sterilizing, 157. 
Tree trunks, positive and negative pres- 
sure, 816. 

Treehoppers, mutilation of twigs by, Mich., 
554. 

Trees — 

and forestry practices, treatise, 142. 
and shrubs, hardy, in North America, 
manual, 142. 

and shrubs of Bocky Mountain region, 
identification, treatise, 142. 
bleeding and exuded sap of, studies, 
818. 

chlorofals of, Idaho, 750. 
coniferous, {8ee Conifers.) 
dying, entomological analyses, 268. 
foresi^ apparatus for measuring solar 
radiation, Vt., 242. 
forest, fungi injurious to, 157. 
forest, of United States, check list, 
U.S,DA.., 842. 

forest, protection against diseases, 157. 
fruit cast in, 821. 

gas distribution and composition in, 
815. 

handbook, 46. 

hardy in Ottawa, Can., 237. 
hardwood, girdling to release young 
conifers, 837. 

hybrid sp^es, vigor and disease re- 
sistance, 821. 
hydrostatic system, 814. 
iJtiections for diseases and pests, 451. 
log rules, relative merits, Mich., 887. 
of extra-tropical Australia, 46. 
of Honduras, 248. 
of Kenya Colony, 248, 
on the farm, Wyo,, 637. 
propagation by cuttings, 137. 
xesiniferous, tumors of, 720. 
transpiring power and conductivity, 
seasonal variation, 320. 
npward movement of sap in, 516. 
wholly liberated, alteration in form, 
538. 
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Trembles. {See Milk fever.) 

Treponema orooidurae transmission by 
ticks, 160. 

Trlaleurodea vaporariortm, {See Whitcfly, 
greonbonse.) 

TrloJiogramma — 

evancsocns. Importance, 369. 
evanesoena, life history and morphol- 
ogy, 869. 

minutum, notes, Conn.State, 161; La., 
654. 

Tfiohostrongj/lus spp., life histories, 77, 
876. 

Triohotheoium roseutn, notes, 846. 

Triohuris ovia in cattle, P.R., 468. 
Trimorphism In htfthrum aalicaria, Inhori* 
tance, 128. 

Trlstcza, tick transmission and Immunity, 
672. 

Trttkum aegilopoidea, occurrence and habi- 
tat, 638. 

Tritlcum and AcgUops, comparison, 688. 
Tritoma fiema, notes, 362. 

Truck crops — 

in Connectlcat, Insects affecting, 268. 
In rotation, fertilization, Fa., 436. 
insects affecting, La., 556. 

Truck farming In Florida, 478. 
Trypanosomes, diseases caused by, 77, 873* 
Tiypanosomia^, effect ot dipping in arse- 
nic solutions. 672. 

Tryptophane deficient diet, indole deriva- 
tives In, 487. 

Tuberculin — 

Intradermic reactions, 771. 
potency, effect of adsorbents, 771. 
reactions, no-lesion, 182. 
test of milk, papers on, 872. 
Tuberculina pereMna, notes, 444. 
Tuberculosis — 

ayian, eradication, 771. 
ayian, in animals other than swine, 
771. 

avian. In farm animals, Nebr., 678. 
avian, in mammals, 877. 
avian, notes, 778. 
avian, relation to porcine, 180. 
control measures in Canada, 771. 
eradication work in Pennsylvania, 666, 
667. 

estent and eradication, 771. 
in animals and man, relation, 877. 
in livestock, 872. 

In poultry, IBOi 184. 
notes, 181, 278. 
papers on, 180, 877. 

Tuckahoes on roots of corn and pine, 748. 
Tularemia, notes, 278. 

TuRps, experimental variation in, 826. 
Tumors of resinlfhrous trees, 720. 
Turkeys — 

idiemistry of, 687. 
raising in partial confinement, 066. 
Turnip greens, vitamins in, Ga., 293. 
Turnip soft rot, notes, 846. 


Turnips — 

culture experiments, Alaska, 622. 
culture in British Columbia, 34. 
seeding oxperlmontb, Calif., 226. 
variety tests, Tex., 130. 

Tussock moth, w<‘btorn, notes, 834. 
Twinning In humans, effect of nutrition. 
224. 

Twins, biological Investigations, 28. 
Tglendhus — 

cylindrlcaudatus n.sp., description, 749 
dlpsaoi, notes, 61, 642. 
iriticl, notes, 247. 

TgXoderma fragariae, (See Strawberry 
crown-borer.) 

TypJia bpp., nature and cause of secondary 
sexual states, 20. 

Typhlocyba cornea* (Bee Grape leafhop* 
per.) 

Typhoid, avian. (See Fowl typhoid.) 
O^phoid, equine. (See Pleuropneumonia.) 
Typhoid fever, milk-borne, and rfile of 
hnman carrier, 067. 

Udder Infection, studies, Idaho, 770. 
Ultra-violet — 

irradiated milk, antirachitic properties, 
692. 

irradiation — 

effect on cows, N.y., 767. 
effect on resistance to Infection, 
798. 

effect on seed germination and 
growth, 617, 
effect on vitamin A, 92. 
excessive, effect on rats, 393. 
of ergosterol, antirachitic activity, 
693, 702, 704. 
of nursing mothers, 798. 
of various materials, antirachitic 
value, 792. 

radiation, tranbmlssion through win- 
dow glass and substitutes, 792. 
radiations, monochromatic and region- 
al, antirachitic value, 792. 
rays, action on cholesterol, 197. 
rays, effect on chicks, N. i*, 71. 
rays, effect on egg production, Ohio, 
178. 

rays, effect on oxygen consumption and 
on total metabolism, 98. 
rays, effect on strength properties of 
fibers, 694. 

rays, sources, review of literature, 698. 
transmission through satin and voile 
weave, 694, 

Umatilla Held Station, vrork of, U.S.D.A., 
696. 

Undnlant feven— 
notes, 278. 

organism injection into pregnant 
heifers, 772. 

United States Department of Agriculture — 
Bureau of Animal Industry, (See Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry.) 
pnblicatlona, U.6.DA., 599. 
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United States Department oi Agriculture — 
Continued. 

Weather Bureau. (Bee Weather Bu- 
reau.) 

yearbook, 1926, C96. 

United Slates Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion, proceedings, 377. 

Uray hubae, vitamin B in, 94. 

Urea, detection when added to nitrogenous 
material, 9. 

Urcdinales of Iowa, list, 146. 

Uredinales of Washington, list, 819. 

Uredo fid, control, Tex., 651. 

Urginea macrocentrv, toxic effects on rumi- 
nants, 77. 

Urine sugars, nature of, 91. 

Urocyatls cepvlae — 

description and control, 749. 
nuclear phenomena and life history, 
349. 

Vromyoea — 

appendiculatua on leaves in solutions, 
149. 

faltae, notes, 639. 

Urophlyctia alfalfae, notes, 48. 

Uropygial gland In pigeons, inheritance, 
625. 

Ustllaginales, new tendencies In study, 641. 
JJamaginoidea virena, notes, 639, 640. 
UsUlago — 

avenae spores, action of hot water on, 
840. 

cgnodontia, notes, 444. 
hordei, notes, 247. 
hordei, studies, 445. 
nuda, notes, 747. 

variants in, 041. 
aoitarMnea, notes, 540. 
spp., development and sex, 120, 441. 
spp., notes, 089, 840. 
spp., studies, 743. 

tritld fiormmahJlity, pH and action of 
heat on, 839. 

tritid, susceptibility of summer wheat 
to, studios, 446. 

zeae chlamydospores, germination, ef- 
fect of carbon dioxide, 49. 

(Bee alao host planta,) 

VaUlina zonata, notes, 639. 

Utah Colloge, notes, 497. 

Utah Station, notes, 497. 

Utah Station publications, summary, 599. 
Uteri of mice, distribution of fetuses In, 
724. 

Vaccination of poultry, 184. 

Vaccinia virus strain, evolution, 878. 
Vaginitis, Infectious granular, of cows, 79. 
Yaldenaia, heterodoffa n.g. and n.Bp., notes, 
159. 

Valipora, new genus, erection, 863. 

Vanilla extract, effect of vacuum distilla- 
tion, 309, 

Vanilla root disease, notes, P.B., 442. 
Variation and varlahiUty, 820. 


Variation in plants associated with changes 
of water level, 26. 

(^ee alao Mutation.) 

Variegation in plants, 818. 

Variola, avian, and eowpox, 674. 
Varnishes, resins, paints, and pigments^ 
203. 

Vegetable — 

gardening. (Bee Gardening.) 
oils. (Bee Oils.) 
proteins. (See Proteins.) 

Vegetables — 

carload shipments, U.S.D.A., 88. 
cooking, use of salt in, Ohio, 890. 
culture and preparation for exhibition, 
386. 

culture in England, treatise, 584. 

drying, 89. 

frost blister of, 60. 

Philippine, preservation. 193. 
Philippine, vitamin B In, 94. 
planting dates and rates, Tenn., 126. 
preservation for home use, 103, 890. 
standard descriptions, 786. 
storage and transportatlonal diseases, 
Mich., 642, 

tropical, standardized recipes for, 192. 
variety tests, Alaska, 532. 

T egetation— 

of British Empire, alms and methods 
in study, 513. 

of salt marshes, changes in due to 
draining, N.J., 776. 

(Bee also Plants.) 

Veld management, 34. 

Velvet beans, problems in feeding, 762. 
Ventilation In trickling filters, 187. 
Venturia — 

inaequalia, ascospore discharge of, 7(S1. 
tnaequalla, life cycle, Ohio, 253. 
inaequalia, notes, 68, 54, 449. 
inaequalia, studies, 848. 
ozydendri n.8p., description, 754. 
plrina, notes, 353. 
spp., notes, 649. 

Vermicutaria oapaid, notes, 145. 

Vermont Station, notes, 798. 

Vermont University, notes, 497, 798. 
VerHottUum — 

aXbo-atrum, notes, 846, 850. 
lycoperaM, notes, 846. 
ovatum n.&p., description, 258. 
sp., notes, 540. 
spp. affecting plants, 442. 
tracheiplidum, notes, 645. 

Vetch- 

culture experiments, Alaska, 522. 
green manuring value, Calif., 226. 
hairy, green manuring value^ Ga., 414. 
varieties, Tenn., 126. 
variety tests, Alaska, 522; Idaho, 726. 
Veterinary- 

laboratory in Japan, report, 377. 
parasitology, treatise, 179, 
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Veterinary — Continued. 

research in Europe, 467. 

(See also Animal diseases.) 

Vlbrion. scptlQue cultivation, new medium 
for, 670, 

Vibrios from calves, 678. 

Villages, American agricultural, treatise, 88. 
Vinegar, furfural in, 408. 

Viola, inheriianco and chromosome coustl- 
tutiou in, 122. 

Viola, non-Mondelian Inheritance in, 121. 
Violets, culture, 342. 

Virgin Islands Station, report, 894. 

Virginia — 

College, notes, 497. 

Institute o-f Public Affairs, notes, 498. 
Station, notes, 497. 

Truck Station, notes, 600. 

Viruses, filterable, studies, 181. 

Vitamin A — 

and D, differentiation, 293, 392, 791. 
association with greenness in plant 
tissue, 895. 
color tests for, 690. 
determination, technique, 105. 
effect of irradiation, 92. 
formation In plant tissues, 294. 

In cod-liver oil, effect of heat and oxi- 
dation. 487. 

in cod-liver oil, effect of light, 894. 
in egg yolk, 468, 791; Ohio, 174. 
in eggs, Ohio, 174. 
in Georgia foods, Ga., 292. 
in green plant tissues, 298. 
in human milk, studies, 890. 
in salmon oil, Cahf., 271. 
in shad body oil, 894. 

In skim milk, 894. 

In stomach oil of Fulmar petrel, 891. 
in yautla and plantain, 690. 
requirements of chicks, 868. 
review of literature, 487. 
syjithesis in plants, 7S9. 
xantbophyll as source, 302. 

Vitamin, antlneurltic — 
isolation, 489, 490. 
present conception, 488. 

Vitamin B — 

complex, active factors in, 594. 
composite nature of, 488, 789. 
deficiency in dogs, gastric motility in, 
596. 

determination, 895. 

In Georgia foods, Ga., 292. 
in green plant tissues, 298. 
iu human milk studies^ 890. 
in Philippine fruits and vegetables, 94. 
In standard yeast extract, 195. 

In wheat, effect of fertilizers, Ohio, 
168. 

In yautla and plantain, 690. 
in yeast extracts, variation, 196. 
relation to fertility in rats, 65. 
req:ulrement of pigeons, 488. 
requirement, relation to protein in- 
take, 895. 


Vitamin B — Continued. 

requirements for lactation, 897. 
stability on drying, 190. 
studies in Japan, 790. 
suppli'moiit to mixed grain ration for 
cliicks, value, 661. 

Vitamin C — 

in citrus fruits and bananas, 600. 
in fresh and canned pears, 802. 

In green plant tissues, 293. 
in Japan sand pear and other fruits, 
197. 

in lemon Juice, chemical nature, 790. 
in lemon juice, precipitation of anti- 
scorbutic factor, 488. 
in milk, effect of cow’s ration, 04, 809. 
Vitamin D — 

absorption from the skin, 492. 
and A, differentiation, 293, 892, 791. 
and sterols, 107. 
containing substances, 197. 
deternrination, technique, 105. 
distribution and origin, 294. 
ergost^'rol as precursor of, 487, 492. 
from different extracts of yeast, 791. 

In a marine diatom, search for, 492. 
in egg yolk, factors affecting, 791. 
in fresh spinach, 892. 
in salmon oil, Calif., 271. 
in stomach oil of petrol. 391, 806. 
optical detection, 792. 
properties of summer- and winter-pro- 
duced dry milk, 401. 
relation to cholesterol, 893. 
review of literature, 487. 

Vitamin E — 

and Iron, relation, 296. 
existence of, 898. 

experiments, new purified diet for, 791. 
in butterfat, 897. 

In cod-Uver oil and wheat oil, 897. 

In diets rich in fats, effect, 197. 
relation to fertility in rati 66. 
synthesis by plants, 505. 

Vitamins — 

effect on poultry, 72, 
fat-soluble, resistance to hydrogenation, 
294. 

fat-soluble, studies, 802. 

In heat-sterilized food, 92. 

In lemon Juice and peel, 489. 

In lemon rind tincture, 700. 
in milk, 301, 687. 
in rations of pigs, Ohio, 462. 
papers on, 893. 
studies, recent progress In, 02. 
water-soluble, 488. 

Vifvla edmandBli, notes, 64. 

Vocational eductUion. {See Agricultural 
education, vocational.) 

Volvulus in a calf, 77. 

Walnut — 

crown rot, studies. Calif,, 244. 
dehydrators, studies, Calif., 288. 
diseases, 8IH. 
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Walnut — Continued. 

motile leaf, studies, Calif., 216. 
root rot, studies, 651. 

Warble flies, life history and control, 560. 
Warble fly In Denmark, extermination, 166. 

(Sec also Ox warble files.) 

Washington College, notes, 307, 498. 
Washington Station, notes, 307, 498. 

Wasp nests. atyi»icdl, 653. 

Wasps of central Europe, 659. 

Wasps, parasitic, revision, 502, 863. 

Water — 

absorption by barley seeds, 617. 
bacteria in. methods of study, 622. 
conduction in apple trees affected with 
crown gall, 164. 

deficit in living cells, significance, 816. 
flow Interference in diseased stems, 
measuring, 246. 

heaters, electric, for ponltry, Oreg., 
477. 

ice, separation of cane sugar from, 769. 
in plant life, 321. 

Infiltration into soils, rate, Idaho, 776. 
level, changes in, effect on plants, 26. 
loss by plants during wilting, 617. 
plants, photosynthesis in, 817. 
power in Jefferson River basin, Mon- 
tana, 81. 

relations of Katal plants, 218. 
reqniremcnts of plants of Colorado, 
616. 

supplies, iodizing, value, 693. 
supply of — 

Colorado River basin, 474, 579. 
Columbia River and Fadflc slope 
drainage basins in Oregon, 679. 
Great Basin, 186. 

Hawaii. 474. 

Pacific slope basins in California, 
776. 

plants in arid regions, 419. 

United States, 670, 880. 

Western Gulf of Mexico basins, 
474. 

systems for farm homes, 682; W.Va., 
187, 

table, ground, efTeci of pumping from 
deep wells, 473. 

Watermelon — 

diseases, notes, Tenn., 689. 
internal browning, 846. 

Water-soluble B, (Sec Titamin B.) 
Water-soluble C, (See Vitamin C.) 

Wattle disease of fowls In Victoria, 281. 
Wax moth, fumigation against, N.J., 768. 
Waxes — 

fats, and oils, studies, 203. 
insulating, effect of moisture, 777. 
production and utilization, U,3.DA., 8. 
Weather — 

and forest fires, 14; U.S.DA., 606. 
and peach leaf curl, 849. 

Bureau, report, U.SJDA., 806. 
European, periodicities in, 807, 808. 
records, world, 612. 


Weather — Continued, 

relation to potato blight epidemic, 646. 
(See also Meteorological observations 
and Meteorology.) 

Wedelia sp., notes, 444. 

Weed- 

communities, relation to soil character- 
istics, 812. 

seeds, dissemination by Irrigatioxi 
water, 233. 

seeds, feeding value, 762. 
seeds, manual, 89. 
seeds, microscopy, 733. 
tree in Cuba, problem of, 734. 

Weeds — 

and weed seeds, 734. 
as Indicators of acid soil, 134. 
control, 160 ; Tenn., 628. 
control with sulfuric acid, 30, 641, 
633. 

control with thermogen paper. Can., 
830. 

eradication in cereals, 834. 
gra'»sland, extermination, 734. 
introductions from Old World, 733. 
of Iowa, control, 632. 
of New Zealand, control, 582. 
on Prince Edward Island, 684. 
poisons for, 135. 
spread and behavior, 233. 
suppression throngh insect attack, 665. 
Wells, deep, pumping from, effect on water 
table, 473. 

West Virginia Station, notes, 498. 

West Virginia University, notes, 498. 
Western Society of Farm Economies, notes, 
399. 

Whale muscle, onaesrobe from, 378. 

Wheat- 

anatomical structure, effect of climate, 
718. 

and flax mixtures, tests, 528. 
and flax mixtures under irrigation, 
Mont., 429. 

baking quality, effect of lime of nitro- 
gen fertilization, 434. 
black chaff, notes, 847. 
black point, cause, 841. 

Blackball, merits, Kans., 433. 
breeding experiments, Mo., 424; Ohio, 
126 ; Okla., 623 ; Tex., 126. 
breeding in England, 183. 
bunt. [See Wheat smut, stinking.) 
crosses, genetics of, 822. 
crosses, Inheritance of rust resistance, 
147. 

culture, 6.Dak., 630. 
culture experiments, Alaska, 522 ; 
Okla., 226. 

culture in India, 628. 
culture in Saskatchewan, 631. 
density, factors affecting, 133. 
deterioration, studies, Tenn., 689. 
diseases near Nanking, control, 640. 
downy mildew, notes, 60. 
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Wheat — Continued. 

Early Baart, for western agriculture, 
183. 

fertility test, OWa.. 126. 
fertilizer experiments, Mo., 411; N.C., 
214; Ohio, 125; Pa., 430. 
flour. {Bee Flour.) 
foot rot in Kansas. 149. 

French, baking tests, 283. 
future, 1926 May, speculative transac- 
tions in, U.S.D.A., S6, 
germination and growth, effect of cosin 
and erythrosin, 416. 
germination studios, 232. 
gluten content, effect of climate, 718. 
gluten quality In, 111. 
growing in winter by artificial light, 
38. 

hard spring, ash of, 112. 
hybrid, tctraplold, cytology* 620. 
hybrids, cytology, 822. 
hybrids, preponderance of characters 
of one parent, 81. 

Illinois soft, baking qualities, 111., 691. 
in 3500 B. C., 233. 

India as producer and exporter, 784. 
Indo-Abyssinian emmor, coleoptile bun- 
dles, 232. 

inheritance of disease resistance in, 
V 246. 

irrigation, optimum time for, 132. 
Jointworm, parasite of, biology, 662. 
linkage phenomena in, 29. 
milling and baking tests. Can., 33. 
nutritive value, 889. 
oil. lactatlon-promotlug factor in, 807. 
oil V. cod-liver oil, as sources of vita- 
min E, 897. 

planting and spacing experiments, 
Okla., 125. 

prices, comparisons between United 
States and Canada, 385. 
production, labor used in, Ky., 284. 
proteins, effect of nitrogen fertilizers, 
829. 

proteins, effect of time of irrigation, 
182, 

proteins In, price factor, Nebi., 683. 
proteins, relation to baking quality, 
Nebr., 623. 

proteins, relation to dark, hard kernel, 

88 . 

research in Kussin, 531. 
respiration and evaporation, effect of 
smut, 420. 

roots, growth In salt s(flutions, 24. 
rotation experiments, K.C., 213; Ohio, 
125. 

rust, differential reaction of strains to, 
Nebr., 148. 
rust, notes, 638. 

rust, relation to cytological conditions, 
148. 

rust resistance in spring wheat, 842. 
rust resistance, inheritance, 147. 


Wheat — Continued. 

rust resistant, development, Can., 33. 
rust resistant varieties, Ind., 638. 
rust, studies, N.C., 245. 
rust, yellow, susceptibility, 642. 
rusts, international study, 542. 
rusts, leaf and stem, control, 148. 
rusts, yellow and brown, in India, 642. 

(Bee albo Wheat stem rust.) 
scab, vaidolal resistance, Mo., 442. 
seed, cleaners for, n.S.D.A., 82. 
seedlings, composition in early stages, 
24. 

seeds, germinating, respiration, effect 
of previous temperature, 819. 
segregation relative to a\^uing in, 120. 
selection in, 727. 

“shot,” germination tests, 50. 
situation Dcc.» 1926-Mnr., 1927, 384. 
smut, effect on respiration and evapo- 
ration, 420. 

smut, loose, studies, 247, 446. 
smut, notes, C80. 

smut, stinking, control, 440, 747, 748^ 
840, 841; Idaho, 740; Nebr., 528; 
Ohio, 144, 611; U.S.D.A., 747. 
smut, stinking, resistance to, Calif., 
247. 

smut, stinking, resistant varieties, 847. 
smut susceptible varieties, 247. 

(Bee also 3mut and Cereal smut) 
speltold chimeras in, 121. 
spring, planting tests, Idaho, 726. 
spring, size of seed experiments, 826. 
spring, varieties, characteristics, 826*. 
spring, variety tests, Can., 33; Idaho, 
726 ; Minn., 226 ; N.J., 727 ; N.Mex., 
224; Okla., 226; Tex., 126; 
U.S.I).A., 524. 
stem break disease, 443. 
stem rust and barberry eradication, 
Colo., 445. 

stem rust, differential reactions of 
strains, Nebr., 589. 
stem rust, notes, 444. 

(Bee also Barberry eradication.) 
straw, fertilizing value, Mlun., 213. 
stren^h of culms, factors affecting, 
327. 

stripe rust, notes, Calif., 247. 
take-all fungus, changing of name, 842. 
take-all in South Australia, studies,. 
842. 

take-all, notes, 748. 
take-all, studies, N.C., 246. 
transpiration ratio, 738. 
types and varieties for Maryland, 32. 
varietiLes, Calif., 225; Tenn., 126. 
varletieB, milling and baking tests, 18^ 
varieties, select, Tenn., 829. 
variety tests, 227; Alaska, 522; Oa., 
225; Ind., 628; Mo., 424; Ohio, 
125; Okla., 126, 528. 
viscosity and winter hardiness in, 126. 
Titamrixi B in, effect of fortlUzets, Ohio^ 
168 . 
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Wheal — Continued. 

wild species, phylogenetic connection, 
422. 

winter, culture experiments, 624. 
winter, planting tests, Idaho, 720. 
winter, vArioty tests, Can*, 83; Idaho, 
720 ; Minn., 226 ; N.J., 727 ; N Jdex, 
224; OUla., 226; Tex., 126. 
yield and composition, effect of time 
of cutting, 526. 

yields, effect of time and rate of seed- 
ing, 630. 

yields, factors affecting, Va., 426. 
White ants. (See Termites.) 

White fly — 

greenhouse, transmission of mosaic dis- 
ease by, 859. 

on citrus In Porto Eico, 658. 

White grub on sugar cane, natural enemies, 
862. 

White pine blister rust — 
in Gemoany, 167. 

In Pacific Northwest, 651, 852. 
infection, conditions antecedent to, 356. 
Inoculation, 356. 

relative susceptibility of species, 365. 
spores, longevity on Eibes, 763. 
summary, 663. 

White pine — 

stands, thinning experiments, 638. 
weevil in New England, 362. 

WlEow, successlonal disease In, 168. 

Wind injury to crops, prevention on muck 
land, Mich., 16. 

Winter blossoms from the outdoor garden, 
142. 

Winter injury to raspberries, 853. 
Winthemia quadrupuatulata, notes, 862. 
Wireworms, control, N.J., 69, 768. 
Wireworms, notes, Idaho, 766. 

Wireworms of Alberta, 860. 

Wisconsin Station, notes, 600, 699, 799. 
Wisconsin University, notes, 600, 609, 799. 
Women, metabolism, studies, 91. 

Wood — 

borers in Pennsylvania, 64. 
in tropical plants, conductivity and 
structure, 418. 

origin and production of veneers and 
plywood, 696. 

preservatives, toxicity, methods of 
testing, 168. 

pulp. (See Paper pulp Pulp.) 
shavings v. buckwheat hulls as bedding 
for cattle, N.J., 78. 
testing methods, 18. 

(See also Timber.) 

Woodlots, relation to birds in New York 
State, 169. 

Woods, American, suitability for paper pulp, 
U.S,DJL, 687. 

Woody— 

plants, fruit cast in, 821, 
plants of Kenya Colony, 248. 
plants, pocket guide, 142. 
stems, healing of wounds in* 287. 


Wool- 

action of formaldehyde on, 96. 
character and yield, effect of breeding, 
660. 

characters, 95. 

cloth, rate of drying, factors affect- 
ing, 695. 

decomposition at 100® C., 597. 
fibers, dyed and undyed, action of sun- 
light on, 696. 

fineness, determination, 506. 
fineness, mode of inheritance, 828. 
improvement, papers on, 762. 
inheritance, phases, 660. 
laboratory, methods of Instruction, 762. 
marketing in England and Wales, 190. 
merino, nonuniformlty in growth of 
fleece, 893. 

production in California, 884. 
production in New Mexico, 170. 
proteins of, studies, 308. 
samples, selecting, in shrinkage studies, 
762. 

studies, progress and needs, 761. 
studies with Rambonillet sheep, Wyo., 
867. 

Woolly aphid. (See Aphids^ woolly.) 
World’s Poultry Congress, editorial, 301. 
Worms In poultry, control, Idaho, 184. 
Wyoming State experiment farms, service 
of, Wyo., 890. 

Wyoming Station, notes, 600. 

Wyoming University, notes, 600. 

Xanthates for control of nematodes, Calif., 
256. 

Xanthlum species and hybrids in Europe, 
184. 

Xantbimn species, developmental history, 
184. 

Xantbophyll as source of vitamin A, 392. 
Xenia in grapes, 140. 

Xenopsylla and allied genera of Siphonap- 
tera, 554. 

ZenopeyUa eridoa, rOle In spread of plague, 
760. 

Xeetolium teeeellatum, notes, 662. 

X-rays. (See Roentgen rays.) 

XyWborue femieohia, control, r^atlon to 
fertilizers, 761. 

Xytotreohue quadripes, notes, 656. 

Xyatua Vraaalcae, notes, 60. 

Yams, movement of carbohydrates in stems, 
418. 

Yams, variety tests, V.I., 826. 

Yam strength, relation to staple length and 
yam count, 694. 

Yautias, keeping qualities, P.R., 425. 

Yautias, vitamins in, 600. 

Yeast- 

bios, relation to factors composing vi- 
tamin B, 791. 

extract, standard, value of vitamin B 
in, 195. 

irradiated dried, antirachitic value, 
792. 
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Toasts — 

Bugar-toleraut, In chocolate creams, 
891. 

vitamin B in. variation. lOG. 

Zehras, fumigation with sulfur dioxide, 876. 
Zeolite formation in soils. Ariz.. 613. 

Zinc-^ 

effect on reproduction and growth, 196. 
excretion by man, 105. 
toxidly, 802 ; OWa., 696, 


Zonitoidea arlorcus, studies, La., 565. 
Zoology — 

laboratory outlines in, 290. 
medical and veterinary, reference in- 
dex, 602. 
textbook, 280. 

Zygim pallidifronsj transmission of mosale 
disease by, 360. 

Zygosaccharomyces opuntlae u.sp., descrip- 
tion, 155. 
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